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SF-LOVERS Digest           Thursday, 4 Jan 1990         Volume 15 : Issue 1

Today's Topics:

		      Administrivia - Happy New Year,
		      Art - Cover Art (14 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Thu, 4 Jan 90 08:13:52 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Administrivia

Well, here it is, the start of yet another year.  1990 is significant not
only because it marks the end of the 80's but also because it represents
the 10 year anniversary of SF-Lovers Digest which first appeared in its
present form on January 14, 1980 (for those historians out there, I started
moderating the digest in October 1983).

I can't say this hasn't been an interesting year; quite the contrary.
Aside from the usual changes at various publishing houses, financial
troubles for bookstores and the various assortment of new books, films, and
television shows, we've seen authors attacked/threatened (Satanic Verses);
authors impersonated (the Diane Duane impersonator); controversies
concerning the Hugo awards; conventions evicted from hotels and the deaths
of more than 20 people from the SF community.

But we've also seen good things too.  Ballantine Books celebrated 50 years
of publishing; an SF cable network; the emergence of new authors and a new
era of freedom in Europe which hopefully will add new names to the SF
community as ideas are exchanged.

There were a number of things planned during the past year concerning
SF-Lovers, some happened, some didn't.  Among those that did happen was the
Special Committee award SF-Lovers received in September at Noreascon III
(Worldcon).  One of the major announcements/additions/changes planned for
last year is still in the works and I hope to be able to announce it within
the next month or two.  I can't tell you yet what it is because there are
still some difficulties to be worked out (as well as some programming to be
done) but I can say that if and when it happens it will be a new service
for SF-Lovers readers that I hope will be as useful and as well received as
the digest itself.  

As for SF-Lovers Digest, I hope that it will continue to amuse and please
all of you for the coming year.  I hope everyone had a good time over the
holidays and I wish everyone out there a happy and healthy new year.

And now it is time once again to remind everyone about the addresses to
send your mail:

Subscription addition or removal requests, requests for back issues of the
digest, questions or other administrative mail should always be sent to
SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.

Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.  If your mailer currently doesn't
recognize this header and you are in a position to change the software, it
would be greatly appreciated.

Unfortunately, due to the way SF-Lovers mail is processed, messages sent to
the wrong address are likely to be remain unprocessed.  Of particular
importance is where you send submissions.  Submissions for the digest are
to be sent to SF-LOVERS@RUTGERS.EDU only.  If you send submissions to the
wrong address, no one but me will ever see it.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Nov 89 17:57:00 GMT
From: terfhs@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Terrence Dick)
Subject: cover art

Does fandom of cover art exist? I find some artwork to be interesting,
especially when it depicts a real-life scene from some instant in the novel
(Is the artists' visualization of the setting reasonable? Does the
technology look real?)  I especially like the work of Darrel K. Sweet.
Notice that all his ships follow the same aesthetic scheme (teardrop
orifices, etc)? (NCC1701D?)

------------------------------

Date: 24 Nov 89 08:14:41 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: cover art

terfhs@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Terrence Dick) writes:
>Does fandom of cover art exist?

A lot of cons have "Artist Guest of Honor", and there's a "Best Artist"
Hugo.  Other than that, I don't know.

>I especially like the work of Darrel K. Sweet.

He's one of my favorites, too.  I'm surprised he gets no more mention than
he does.  He's one of a few artists whose work I can usually spot at a
glance, though in his case, I might miss it if he switched mediums.  (All
his art I've seen has a particular look to it -- what are they done in,
pastels?)

Others that I really like and can usually spot right off are Kelly Freas
and Michael Whelan.  I generally like to see a scene from the book done
accurately, or something that captures some aspect of the book.  (An
example of the latter but not the former is Whelan's cover for Heinlein's
_The Cat Who Walks Through Walls_.  It isn't entirely accurate; Col.
Campbell is the wrong race, and the kitten and the Giesha costume never
appeared together.  Nevertheless, it did a good job of capturing the
essence of the book without spoiling one of Heinlein's little surprises.)

One that I can usually spot right off and strongly dislike is Richard
Powers -- he does what I call the "Generic Skiffy Chrome Lava-Lite
Abstract" covers.  Fans of abstract art say he's great, and that I'm a
complete Philistine for disliking him.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 25 Nov 89 03:23:01 GMT
From: griffith@con.berkeley.edu (Jim "The Big Dweeb" Griffith)
Subject: Re: cover art

mvp@v7fs1.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>terfhs@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Terrence Dick) writes:
>>Does fandom of cover art exist?
>
>Others that I really like and can usually spot right off are Kelly Freas
>and Michael Whelan.

Michael Whelan is quite good, IMNSHO.  He does a better job of actually
capturing the imagery and atmosphere of the books for which he is
designing.  I have his book _MICHAEL WHELAN'S WORLDS OF WONDER_, complete
with cover featuring Giskard.  This book is rather expensive (I think I got
it for $25), but it's well worth it, as he discusses the savetheleap
thought processes that led to the particular images he renders.

He's done a *lot* of work, including Asimov's ROBOTS and FOUNDATION series,
Anthony's INCARNATIONS OF IMMORTALITY series, McCaffrey's PERN series, and
Edgar Rice Burroughs' MARTIAN TALES.

Note that he has a unique symbol that he attempts to work into his works.
You can see it as the symbol on the hood of Mortis on _ON A PALE HORSE_.

Jim Griffith
...!ucbvax!scam!griffith

------------------------------

Date: 26 Nov 89 09:54:25 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: cover art

griffith@con.Berkeley.EDU.UUCP (Jim Griffith) writes:
>Note that he [Michael Whelan] has a unique symbol that he attempts to work
>into his works. You can see it as the symbol on the hood of Mortis on _ON
>A PALE HORSE_.

It's lots of fun to find a Whelan painting and try to find where he hid it
THIS time.  It's in one of the coins in the cover to Heinlein's _Job_, a
carving on the back of a chair in the cover for Foster's "With Friends Like
These..."  It's almost always worked into the scene somehow, so that it
doesn't look like a signature.  In the cover for _Footfall_, it's partially
hidden in the rubble.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 27 Nov 89 03:37:11 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Re: cover art

terfhs@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Terrence Dick) writes:
> Does fandom of cover art exist? I find some artwork to be interesting,
> especially when it depicts a real-life scene from some instant in the
> novel (Is the artists' visualization of the setting reasonable? Does the
> technology look real?)  I especially like the work of Darrel K. Sweet.
> Notice that all his ships follow the same aesthetic scheme (teardrop
> orifices, etc)? (NCC1701D?)

I'm an art fancier.  If I had lots of money, I'd have lots of original art,
but since I don't...

I'm fanatical about Whelan, Cherry, Maitz, Wilson, Kidd, and Canty.  At
Philcon, I saw an art by a man named Laurence Spingler(??--I've probably
just horribly mangled his name).  He'd done a number of intricate covers
for books by Brian Daley.  He's mostly known as a mystery artist, and has
only done SF/fantasy covers for the last years.  Philcon was his first con,
and we HOPE he'll show his art at Boskone as well.

Laurie Mann
Stratus Computer
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
lmann@jjmhome.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 29 Nov 89 00:26:22 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet
Subject: Re: cover art

I just finished Melanie Rawn's 600 page _Dragon Prince_ novels (good
series, can't wait until February 1990 for the next one) and on the front
inside pages it says "For color prints of Michael Whelan please contact

Glass Onion Graphics
P.O. Box 88
Brookfield, CT 06804"

Has anybody else seen this in any of other books that he drew?  the first
few things I look at on a book are the cover picture, the back flap, and
then the name of the artist which a lot of older books just do not list (I
keep my list of books in a database with title, date, name of the cover art
aritst etc...) and even some of the newer ones.  I would be interested if
anybody has sent for any prints.  Quality and price are my main concerns
along with size and cost of shipping price.

Ian Smith 
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 1 Dec 89 12:52:30 GMT
From: ukc!hrc63!paj@mcsun.eu.net (Mr P Johnson "Baddow")
Subject: Re: cover art

Yes.  I like Michael Whelan best.  He reads books before painting, and it
SHOWS!  I do not always agree with is visualisations (e.g. his "Friday" was
caucasian brunette, whereas RAH specified her with "a built in sun tan")
but his art is terrific.  His best are probably the covers for Asimov's
"Foundation" trilogy, although "For Love of Mother Not" is good too.  Have
a look in your local bookshop's art section for "Michael Whelan's Worlds
of Wonder".

Rodney Matthews has good ideas, but tends more to the fantasy side.  His
portrayals of Elric are his best (esp. "Dragonlord"), but "Ice Spirit" is
good as well.

Who has done the McCaffrey Dragonrider covers for the UK?  I see two
distinct styles of dragon, and much prefer the simpler, aerodynamic ones.
They look like they could fly (I know Whelan did the US editions).

Of course, there are are other artists I haven't mentioned, but life is
short.  

Paul Johnson
GEC-Marconi Research

------------------------------

Date: 3 Dec 89 21:23:05 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet
Subject: Re: cover art

paj@hrc63.uucp writes:
>Yes.  I like Michael Whelan best.  He reads books before painting, and it
>SHOWS!  I do not always agree with is visualisations (e.g. his "Friday" was
>caucasian brunette, whereas RAH specified her with "a built in sun tan")
>but his art is terrific.  His best are probably the covers for Asimov's
>"Foundation" trilogy, although "For Love of Mother Not" is good too.  Have
>a look in your local bookshop's art section for "Michael Whelan's Worlds
>of Wonder".

One of my favorite book covers of all time is Michael Whelan's cover he did
for Isaac Asimov's _Foundation's Edge_.  I started reading the Foundation
series (starting with Foundation of course) because his cover caught my
eye.  In the late 70's and early 80's it was rare to see the publisher give
credit to the artist who did the cover art.  They have gotten much better
now at giving the artists credit for the artist's work.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 89 06:48:24 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: cover art

Another artist I like is James Gurney.  He did the cover for Alan Dean
Foster's "Quozel" (sp?), and, I think, for Foster's previous book, the
title of which I've forgotten.  Funny stuff.  He's also done a fabulous
"grizzled asteroid miner" portrait which hasn't been on a cover as far as I
know, and paintings for several articles in National Geographic.  (One was
the article on the many uses of soybeans.)

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 4 Dec 89 18:15:21 GMT
From: dlow@hpspcoi.hp.com (Danny Low)
Subject: Re: cover art

Personally I think Don Maitz is better than Whelan. They both have great
technique but Maitz has the ability to alter his style to suit the subject
and yet still make it obviously a Maitz painting.  His cover for Chelsea
Quinn Yarbro's ARIOSTOS is a beautifully done painting in the style of
Maxfield Parrish but it also clearly a Maitz not a Parrish painting.

Danny Low
HP SPCD
dlow%hpspcoi@hplabs.hp.com
...!hplabs!hpspcoi!dlow 

------------------------------

Date: 5 Dec 89 20:24:50 GMT
From: cks@white.toronto.edu (Chris Siebenmann)
Subject: Re: cover art

mvp@v7fs1.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>Others that I really like and can usually spot right off are [...]
>Michael Whelan.  I generally like to see a scene from the book done
>accurately, or something that captures some aspect of the book.  (An
>example of the latter but not the former is Whelan's cover for Heinlein's
>_The Cat Who Walks Through Walls_.  It isn't entirely accurate; Col.
>Campbell is the wrong race, [...]

 Actually, I think it did an excellent job of telling you Col.  Campbell's
race in a very underhanded and easily overlooked fashion.  If you look at
the cover again, you'll see that Campbell is VERY dark for a caucasian; one
can see this either as a very deep suntan (what most people will probably
automatically think it is, especially when combined with the white hair) or
an indication of his race (his last name strong implies he's somewhat of a
crossbreed, after all).

Chris Siebenmann
cks@white.toronto.edu	     
...!utgpu!{,csri!}cks
...!utgpu!{ncrcan,ontmoh!moore}!ziebmef!cks

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 89 23:08:26 GMT
From: microsoft!ellene@uunet.uu.net (Ellen Eades)
Subject: Re: cover art

I like Whelan, although much of his art strikes me as aloof.  Another
easily recognizable artist is the fellow who did the covers for Louise
Cooper's books -- I think he is the same one who illustrated the Kennealy
_Keltiad_ covers.  And, of course, there's fandom of pulp art -- Vallejo,
etc.  (I doubled up in laughter the first time I saw a Vallejo _Star Trek_
novel cover; I had an instant vision of Kirk & Spock in furry loincloths
aka some of Vallejo's scanty women).

Unfortunately, I have the bad habit of jumping to conclusions about the
insides of books based on the cover art.  A good example (I hope Pamela
won't mind) is the _Secret Country_ trilogy.  I took one look at the first
book when it came out, said, "Yuck, cute unicorns," and put it at the
bottom of my reading list, where it stayed while books #2 and #3 came out.
It wasn't until Chris and Laura, to whom I am forever indebted anyway, took
me on a road trip from Wisconsin to Seattle this summer and read the whole
thing to me out loud while I was trapped in the back seat that I realized
what a good thing I'd missed.

Ellen Eades
uunet!microsoft!ellene 
ellene@microsof.uucp

------------------------------

Date: 8 Dec 89 14:58:36 GMT
From: palmerc@ingr.com (Chris Palmer)
Subject: Re: cover art

I saw Whelan at a convention a few years back and he said that he always
reads a book carefully before he does a cover painting.  In _Cat_, however,
he said that he read the single line that indicated Col. Campbell's skin
color (I don't like race) late at night and it didn't register.  It was
pointed out to him by some fan after the painting had been sent to the
publishers.  Whelan called the publisher and, in order to not delay
printing, had a dark tone superimposed over Campbell before the covers were
printed.  Whelan's original has Campbell much lighter.  He seemed quite
upset about doing this because he thought the the idea of Campbell being
black (or non-caucasian at least) without it having anything to do with his
character or the story to be a very positive and very subtle racial (I said
it, sue me) statement.

Maybe Heinlein wanted to make amends for offending some people in _Farnam's
Freehold_. :-)

Christopher M. Palmer
Intergraph Corporation
Internet: b14!grimjack!palmerc@ingr.com
UUCP: ...uunet!ingr!b14!grimjack!palmerc

------------------------------

Date: 9 Dec 89 03:09:07 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Re: cover art

mvp@v7fs1.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
> Another artist I like is James Gurney.

He's a terrific artist.  I love his Waterfall City.

> paintings for several articles in National Geographic.  (One was the
> article on the many uses of soybeans.)

Another was on how an avalanche (or mudslide?) covered an Eskimo's house
several hundred years ago, and how this find helped anthropologists learn
about how Eskimos lived.

He also did a stamp that was used on a US Post Office post card of a barge
on the Ohio River.  It's rare that SF artists also do commercial art of
this kind.  Over the last 15 years or so, SF artists have stuck to
magazine/book covers, record album covers, and astronomical art.  Gurney
appears an exception.

Laurie Mann
Stratus Computer
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
lmann@jjmhome.UUCP	  

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Thursday, 4 Jan 1990         Volume 15 : Issue 2

Today's Topics:

		Books - Anthony (3 msgs) & Asprin & Banks &
                        Bradley (3 msgs) & Cook (2 msgs) & 
                        Eddings 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 01:24:40 GMT
From: Chris_F_Chiesa@cup.portal.com
Subject: Piers Anthony HERE somewhere??

It was with great delight that I recently acquired and devoured the
paperback release of UNICORN POINT (Book 6 of the Apprentice Adept series);
it was with nearly a HEART ATTACK that I encountered Mr. Anthony's Author's
Notes comments mentioning someone "...whose comments on USENET..." helped
direct the work!

    IS PIERS ANTHONY HERE ON USENET IN THE SENSE THAT HUMBLE _I_ CAN
    CONVERSE WITH HIM?

Don't get me wrong, I'm not going to gush all over the man; I've simply
built up ENORMOUS respect for his work and have been DYING to
intellectually exchange with him!  Didn't expect to have the chance in THIS
lifetime, though.

Anybody with info, PLEASE e-mail as I don't normally read this group (too
great a volume, and all that).  Thanks VERY much in advance!!!!

Chris Chiesa
Chris_F_Chiesa@cup.portal.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 00:38:43 GMT
From: spotter@eve.wright.edu (Steve Potter)
Subject: Re: Piers Anthony HERE somewhere??

Chris_F_Chiesa@cup.portal.com writes:
>    IS PIERS ANTHONY HERE ON USENET IN THE SENSE THAT HUMBLE _I_ CAN
>    CONVERSE WITH HIM?
>
>Don't get me wrong, I'm not going to gush all over the man; I've simply
>built up ENORMOUS respect for his work and have been DYING to
>intellectually exchange with him!  Didn't expect to have the chance in
>THIS lifetime, though.

Aye, it would be great to speak with him, and any other famous writers
out there.  I also have great respect for the man and would love to
converse with him.  Mayhap we might get a few of them to talk with us.

Steve

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 15:47:51 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Piers Anthony HERE somewhere??

spotter@eve.wright.edu (Steve Potter) writes:
>Chris_F_Chiesa@cup.portal.com writes:
>>    IS PIERS ANTHONY HERE ON USENET IN THE SENSE THAT HUMBLE _I_ CAN 
>>    CONVERSE WITH HIM?  

Unless something has changed very recently, no he isn't. What is more
likely is that someone here on USENET put together the material with the
help of the net and mailed it to him.

>Aye, it would be great to speak with him, and any other famous writers out
>there.  I also have great respect for the man and would love to converse
>with him.  Mayhap we might get a few of them to talk with us.

Well, I have had some discussions with Anthony, and frankly I think talking
to him is overrated (anyone who thinks it's cute to start insult letters "I
bet your friends call you Up-Chuq" is strange, IMHO). So are most of his
books.

There are a number of SF writers on-line in various places. A few of them
hang out here, but most of them are either on GEnie or CompuServe (mostly
GEnie these days, since GEnie gives free access to SFWA members).

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 22:00:00 GMT
From: OMAR@buasta.bitnet
Subject: Asprin

Anyone know when we can expect the next Myth-Adventure book?  The latest I
have is _Myth-Nomers and Im-Pervections_.

Thanks for any info.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 07:41:03 GMT
From: donn@albion.utah.edu (Donn Seeley)
Subject: the novels of Iain Banks

A number of months ago, there was a plea in sf-lovers for a list of the
novels of Iain Banks.  This plea was mostly answered, I think, but just
recently I read an interview with Banks in JOURNAL WIRED and in that
interview Banks sets out a complete list of his published AND unpublished
novels...  The interview (from May 1989) is fun and informative and you
ought to track it down if you have an interest in Banks.  Just in case you
haven't ordered a copy of JOURNAL WIRED from Mark Ziesing or your favorite
SF bookstore, I've typed up a summary of Banks's novels based on his
enumeration of his works in the interview.  The titles in this list should
be in order by date of writing (NOT publication).  Quotes from Banks derive
from the interview.

THE HUNGARIAN LIFT JET.  Written in 1970, unpublished.  '[A] spy story,
absolutely full of sex and violence, neither of which I'd had any
experience with at the time [laughter].'

TTR.  Written in 1972, unpublished.  'Just gigantic. ...  It had a cast of
thousands and was very silly.'  Quasi-SF in the mold of CATCH-22 and STAND
ON ZANZIBAR.

THE USE OF WEAPONS.  Written in 1974 or 1975, unpublished in its original
version; apparently rewritten in the summer of 1989 for publication.  SF;
the first novel of the Culture.  Like the later novels THE PLAYER OF GAMES
and CONSIDER PHLEBAS, it apparently concerns a misfit or outsider in the
interstellar utopian anarchy of the Culture.

AGAINST A DARK BACKGROUND.  Written after WEAPONS; unpublished.  SF but not
connected to the Culture stories.

THE PLAYER OF GAMES.  Written three years after BACKGROUND, published in
1988 after a bit of rewriting.  The second Culture novel.  A story about
the nature of competition and cooperation that takes place on a planet
where society is built around an incredibly complex game.  Fun, although
the politics is a bit heavy-handed.

THE STATE OF THE ART.  Written in 1979, published in 1989 after some
polishing.  A novella about Earth and the Culture published as a book.  A
Culture starship discovers Earth and members of the crew have different
reactions to our own culture circa 1977.  How does a utopia like the
Culture react to an ugly mess like Earth?  Some interesting insights into
the Culture but the story doesn't stand by itself.

THE WASP FACTORY.  Banks's sixth novel, first one published, in 1984.  The
first book 'that I did a second draft on.'  As for content -- to quote the
author, 'Well, you can call THE WASP FACTORY a lot of things, but MEDIOCRE
it AIN'T.'  If you had to classify it, I suppose you could call it
'psychological horror'.  FACTORY made a big stir in the UK when it came out
- -- some people found it pretty shocking.  It's great fun even when it's
being egregiously nasty...  Highly recommended.

CONSIDER PHLEBAS.  Written after FACTORY; published in 1987, making it the
first published Culture novel.  A big and gaudy novel, written as a kind of
send-up of or tribute to classic space opera.  As space opera, it kicks ass
- -- plus it's wonderfully funny.  Says Mr Banks: 'CONSIDER PHLEBAS would
make a f**king BRILLIANT film...'  It would, too.

WALKING ON GLASS.  Written after PHLEBAS; published in 1985.  Very complex
novel about the different ways people experience reality.  Reminds me of
Phil Dick and Christopher Priest.  Hey, and it's funny too.  I read this
first and I still think it's great, but David Hartwell didn't like it and
you might not either.  De gustibus.

O.  Written after GLASS; unpublished.  'It wasn't very good...'

THE BRIDGE.  Written after O; published in 1986.  Very strange fantasy
about a man who finds himself in a world where civilization is built on an
infinite bridge over an infinite sea.  It contains some bits from the
unpublished novel O.  The editor had Banks cut some 40,000 words from the
novel; Banks mentions the idea of publishing an unabridged BRIDGE someday.
However, he says: 'I'm certainly very happy with the way it IS' -- the book
is still very effective.  I liked it a lot.

ESPEDAIR STREET.  Written after BRIDGE; published in 1987.  A novel about
the career of a rock musician from Scotland who makes it big but falls from
grace.  I liked it but I wasn't overwhelmed; it's a nice character study
with many details from the music business.

CANAL DREAMS.  Written after the rewrite of GAMES; published 1989.  A short
novel that combines a character study of a classical musician with
nail-biting suspense.  The musician is a woman cello player from Japan, so
it's more exotic than it might sound.  I rather liked it.

Forthcoming: The rewritten WEAPONS for 1989; a new non-SF book for 1990
('something more like THE BRIDGE, that complicated and intricate [but] a
bit bigger, beefier, as it were, the size of PHLEBAS perhaps'); the rewrite
of BACKGROUND for 1991.

Looking forward to more Banks books,

Donn Seeley
University of Utah CS Dept
(801) 581-5668
donn@cs.utah.edu
utah-cs!donn

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jan 90 23:17:42 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Marion Zimmer Bradley

I got a letter from one of the people taking care of Marion Zimmer Bradley
that I thought I'd pass along. They asked me to thank everyone who sent
along get-well cards and letters to Marion. She's home, doing better and
making good progress on her stroke, although the doctors are limiting her
to no more than two hours of work a day. She hopes to be back up to speed
soon, and I've been told that while she won't be travelling out of the Bay
Area for a while, she will be doing some signings locally once she gets
approval (there's definitely one scheduled for, I think, February at Future
Fantasy in Palo Alto).

Thanks to everyone who took time to write.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 00:49:42 GMT
From: fuzzy@athena.mit.edu (Pinkdex - TNG)
Subject: Re: Marion Zimmer Bradley

   It's good to hear that Ms. Bradley is doing okay.  She's been plagued
with more than her share of bad health.

   I have a question -- I've seen ads for _Heirs of Hammerfell_ saying it's
supposed to be out in December.  Has it actually shown up in the stores
yet?  If if has, is it worth buying in hardback?  (I'm a long time Darkover
fan, but her output has dropped in quality, and this book was pulled back
by its first publisher due to lack of quality).

   Thanks in advance!

Connie Hirsch
fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 05:47:18 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Marion Zimmer Bradley

fuzzy@athena.mit.edu writes:
>I have a question -- I've seen ads for _Heirs of Hammerfell_ saying it's
>supposed to be out in December.  Has it actually shown up in the stores
>yet?

I do believe so. We got our review copy with the rest of the December
books, and I believe I remember seeing it at a couple of stores.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 22:12:14 GMT
From: zellich@stl-07sima.army.mil (Rich Zellich)
Subject: Glen Cook Books

In discussing Glen Cook's books in recent issues of the Digest, some
excellent ones have been left out.  Here is the complete list *as I know
it* - I am aware that there is at least one porno novel by him (and I don't
know if it was under a pseudonym or not), and I might be missing others,
too; I think I can guarantee everything from 1979 on, though.

Non-SF or Fantasy:
   The Heirs of Babylon - 1972 (Recommended, if you can find it - good
                                luck!  Naval post-apocalypse story)

SF:
   Shadowline - 1982  (Part 1 of what the publisher made him break up into 
                       a trilogy; I nominated this one for a Hugo)
   Starfishers - 1982  (Part 2 of the "Starfishers trilogy")
   Stars' End - 1982  (Part 3)
   Passage at Arms - 1985 (Related to the Starfishers trilogy; basically
                            it's a WWII "submarine suspense" story with a
                            special spaceship substituted for the
                            submarine; Recommended)
   Darkwar Trilogy 1: Doomstalker - 1985  (the publisher seemed to be
   Darkwar Trilogy 2: Warlock - 1985       aiming at a teenage audience
   Darkwar Trilogy 3: Ceremony - 1986      with this one, but I don't think
                                           the author was) 
   The Dragon Never Sleeps - 1988  (one of my Hugo nominations)

SF/Police Procedural:
   A Matter of Time - 1985 (Cop story set in the authors South St. Louis
                            neighborhood; features time travel as part of
                            the mystery)

Fantasy/Hardboiled Detective:
   Sweet Silver Blues - 1987  (Raymond Chandler, et al., with elves, etc.;
   Bitter Gold Hearts - 1988   good stuff all)
   Cold Copper Tears - 1988
   Old Tin Sorrows - 1989

Fantasy/Sword & Sorcery:
   The "Dread Empire" books:
      A Shadow of All Night Falling - 1979
      October's Baby - 1980
      All Darkness Met - 1980
      The Fire in His Hands - 1984
      Mercy Toward None - 1985
      Reap the East Wind - 1987
      An Ill Fate Marshalling - 1988
   The "Black Company" books:
      The Black Company - 1984
      Shadows Linger - 1984
      The White Rose - 1985
      Annals of the Black Company - 1985?  (SF Book Club omnibus of the
                                            1st 3 Black Company books)
      Shadow Games - 1989
      The Silver Spike - 1989
   The Swordbearer - 1982  (a Juvenile; not related to anything else)
   The Tower of Fear - 1989  (Cook's first hardcover (not counting the 
                              SF Book Club Black Company omnibus volume; 
                              Should be a nomination for the World Fantasy 
                              awards IMHO; Not related to anything else) 

Enjoy,
Rich

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 23:02:37 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Glen Cook Books

Rich Zellich said:
> In discussing Glen Cook's books in recent issues of the Digest, some
> excellent ones have been left out.  Here is the complete list *as I know
> it* - I am aware that there is at least one porno novel by him (and I
> don't know if it was under a pseudonym or not),

The porn novel -- actually, that's speculation, as neither I nor anyone I
know has ever seen the thing, and Cook hasn't said anything one way or the
other, but it seems likely -- is called "The Swap Academy" (a suspicious
title if ever I've seen one). It was published in 1970 by Publisher's
Export Corp. of San Diego, under the pseudonym "Greg Stevens."  (This piece
of data comes from Mr. Cook himself.)

I've got a Glen Cook bibliography that's as complete as Mr. Cook and I
could make it; it includes all his short stories as well as articles about
him/his works.  I'd post it here except that it's going to be in the
Program Book for the upcoming Boskone (Cook's going to be the guest of
honor) and I don't know whether I should undercut NESFA by posting it here.
(Laurie, are you out there?  What do you think?)

>   The Dragon Never Sleeps - 1988  (one of my Hugo nominations)

Mine too, for all the good it did.

>   Sweet Silver Blues - 1987  (Raymond Chandler, et al., with elves, etc.; 
>   Bitter Gold Hearts - 1988   good stuff all)
>   Cold Copper Tears - 1988
>   Old Tin Sorrows - 1989

The first three are available from the SF Book Club in an omnibus edition
called "The Garrett Files."

>   The Swordbearer - 1982  (a Juvenile; not related to anything else)

A juvenile???  Seemed pretty adult to me.  (Yeah, the main character was
just a teen-ager... but he was thrust into non-childish situations.)  Btw,
Cook was planning a sequel, to be called "The Swordbreaker," but his plans
for that fell through.  Oh well.  "Swordbreaker" stand alone as a novel
pretty well.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 22:31:35 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Re: Speculation on Sorceress of Darshiva

mfterman@phoenix.Princeton.EDU writes:
>As a possible idea for who is going to die in the last book in the
>Malloriad, it is worth noting that in Pawn of Prophecy, Garion tells Barak
>that when he was a child, a fortuneteller told them that Durnik was going
>to die twice. For those who want to look it up, its when Barak tells
>Garion about the doom that he's going to turn into a bear.

Sorry, Martin, I still don't agree with you.  Mostly because I like Durnik,
and can think of bunches of possible alternatives:

1.  What would be the point of having him marry Polgara, and become a
disciple of Aldur if he was to die in Book 5?  He could still have
fulfilled his role in the Belgariad without either, and it seems as though
these two things set up a new caretaker family for the kingdoms (possibly
meaning that Belgarath could die, which I wouldn't like either.  I hope
somebody I'm not emotionally attached to bites it, but that would be
slightly uncourageous writing...)

2.  Garion could be paraphrasing the seer, who actually said Durnik was the
man with two lives (or something to that effect - since we never hear the
original incident, and the reference is made only in passing and never
picked up again, any meaning from that comment is probably sheer
speculation.)

3.  Durnik is involved with a lot of threads at this point.  His death
would abruptly truncate or snarl most of them, as opposed to Toth, whose
death would resolve most of his plot threads (such as leaving Cyradis open
to marry Zakath) or Sadi, whose character is changing but doesn't seem
incredibly significant.

Anyway, it is a point for speculation.

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu
SKSIRCAR@PUCC.BITNET

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Gibson (3 msgs) & McCaffrey (3 msgs) &
                      Niven (7 msgs) & Taylor & Yolen 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 89 22:54:48 GMT
From: novavax!maddoxt@ssd.harris.com (Thomas Maddox)
Subject: Re: William Gibson

pesv@kps.UUCP (Peter Svensson /Ext) writes:
>I wonder if any cyberly inclined netite out there know what William Gibson
>is doing currently.  It has been - what, two years? - since MLO.  When
>will he produce something new?  Is he all right?  Why didn't the AliensIII
>script work out??  Does anyone have local lore that can add some fire to
>the dying embers of my hope?  When will we see another book?

   He's currently working on _The Difference Engine_, a collaboration with
Bruce Sterling set in an alternate 19th century, with Charles Babbage as a
central figure.  Call it steampunk if you want; neither Gibson nor Sterling
does that I've heard.  They hope to turn in the manuscript to Bantam
sometime in the spring.

   Regarding Gibson and the Wacky World of Movies, here's the way things
apparently stand at the moment.  Do remember that the film world is one of
constant flux, and that nothing's certain until a film is actually shot
*and* has distribution--this means that projects can stall, apparently die,
and spring to life; conversely, it means that apparently hot projects can
cool way, way down overnight.  Also remember that the writer has *zero*
power in film projects; the director being God, the producer next-to-God,
and so on.

   Finally, keep in mind that films are the result of very complex deals
involving huge amounts of money, so the truth concerning the making of a
film (or the non-making, for that matter) can be very hard to come by,
presuming that there is *a* truth.  Given the stories I've heard, I think
the whole process is dominated by the Rashomon Principle.

   Okay, given these caveats--

   Ridley Scott was supposed to direct _Aliens III_ from a script by
Gibson; he decided otherwise, for reasons presumably known to him and his
confidantes, perhaps to Walter Hill, the producer of these movies (and
writer or co-writer of _Alien_, I can't remember which).  Scott went away
and directed _Black Rain_, which tells you how long all this has been going
on.  At some point in here, Gibson wrote a script from a story he was
given--I think the story was by Hill and someone else but wouldn't swear to
it.  There were rewrites, conferences, etc., the usual go-round.  Then at
some other point, Renny Harlin was signed as the director, and Gibson went
down to L.A. for a story conference with the principals.

   What happened next?  As Renny Harlin apparently tells it (and others,
though I don't know whom, as I've always heard this stuff at least at
third-hand), Harlin didn't like Gibson's script and so Gibson was told to
go away.  As Gibson tells it, he didn't like Harlin or his ideas, and he
quit the project before even leaving L.A.  At the moment, I believe Harlin
is "off the project," and the whole thing appears to have stalled again.

   So for Gibson, the _Aliens III_ was an interesting, frustrating, and
lucrative venture into Hollywood.

  Other films in preparation:

  The most likely to happen appears to be _New Rose Hotel_, from Gibson's
story, script by Gibson and someone else (Erik Red?), produced by Paul
Pressman, directed by Katherine Bigelow (of _Near Dark_).  That one is
actually pretty close to shooting, unless weirdness of some sort has
intervened, which is of course always possible.

   Also, James Cameron (who is married to Bigelow) has signed to direct
_Burning Chrome_, from a story by Gibson, with a script (already written)
by Gibson.  Will this happen?  Maybe . . .

   Then there's the Gibson story "Johnny Mnemonic," which Robert Longo
wants to write (with help) and direct.  Longo's a very successful New York
artist who has directed a bunch of R.E.M. videos.  Gibson's seen part of
the script and likes it; he thinks Longo would do well by the story.  I
believe Longo is looking for money to back the production.

   And of course there's the long (*long*)-awaited _Neuromancer_ film
project; Gibson's had essentially nothing to do with it except selling the
book some years ago.  Where it stands I do not know.

   This is what I've been able to put together on this topic; if you've got
other questions, I probably can't answer them.

Tom Maddox 
UUCP: ...{ucf-cs|gatech!uflorida}!novavax!maddoxt
Internet: novavax!maddox@bikini.cis.ufl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 02:33:18 GMT
From: ST902235@brownvm.brown.edu (Cecilia Tan)
Subject: Gibson

To the person who asked what has William Gibson been up to since Mona
Lisa Overdrive.:

He was recently featured in the MTV 1980's retrospective "DECADE" (along
with Spike Lee, Jesse Jackson, George Michael, David Byrne, many others) so
he hasn't died a mysterious death (unless that was a sim...)

And personally I hope he's spending a lot of time on his NEXT book.  I
don't think Count Zero and Mona are "lesser works" than Neuromancer, and
it's pretty clear to me from the ending of MLO that there will be more.

Of course that still doesn't answer the question of what IS he up to now?

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 13:27:54 GMT
From: mbrown@dec3.osf.org (Mark Brown)
Subject: Re: Gibson

ST902235@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Cecilia Tan) writes:
>To the person who asked what has William Gibson been up to since Mona Lisa
>Overdrive:
>
>And personally I hope he's spending a lot of time on his NEXT book.  I
>don't think Count Zero and Mona are "lesser works" than Neuromancer, and
>it's pretty clear to me from the ending of MLO that there will be more.
>
>Of course that still doesn't answer the question of what IS he up to now?

Gibson is working with Bruce Sterling on their next book (a collaboration).
In fact, I think it's complete... This book is going to be what "steampunk"
is all about.

Gibson HAS stated before that MLO was the last of the Neuromancer books.

Mark Brown
(617) 621-8981
mbrown@osf.org
uunet!osf!mbrown

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jan 90 20:16:33 GMT
From: simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons)
Subject: Pern Question

In a response to another question I recently posted here someone sent me a
brief explanation of what each of the Pern books was about.  In that list
was a comment that one of the books showed what happened to elsewhere on
Pern, aside from the Weyrs, as a result of F'nor's flight to the Red Star
(planet, whatever).  This was supposed to show some of what happened to
Craft and Hold at that time.  I thought it had been Renegades of Pern, the
new novel, but apparently it wasn't, would someone know which novel it was?

Greg Simmons
simmons@xanth.cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 01:52:00 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: inconsistencies in PERN

jokim@jarthur.Claremont.EDU (John H. Kim) writes:
>friedman@m.cs.uiuc.edu writes:
>>You are assuming that dragons cannot fight thread at night.  I see no
>>evidence for this in the books, one way or the other, except the negative
>>evidence that there doesn't seem to be much mention of night threadfalls.

Well, there are dawn threadfalls, but none at night.  Perhaps thread is
unionized or something.  There could be rules against it working overtime.

>Now that I think about it, wasn't it said in one of the books that dragons
>had good night vision?  I think it had something to do with their eyes
>glowing in the dark.

Unless their eyes shine like spotlights, the glow probably does more harm
than good.  Kind of like the helmets on Battlestar Galactica: all they did
was blind the pilots.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 01:38:18 GMT
From: friedman@m.cs.uiuc.edu
Subject: Re: Pern Question

Greg Simmons (simmons@cs.odu.edu) wrote:
>In a response to another question I recently posted here someone sent me a
>brief explanation of what each of the Pern books was about.  In that list
>was a comment that one of the books showed what happened to elsewhere on
>Pern, aside from the Weyrs, as a result of F'nor's flight to the Red Star
>(planet, whatever).  This was supposed to show some of what happened to
>Craft and Hold at that time.  I thought it had been Renegades of Pern, the
>new novel, but apparently it wasn't, would someone know which novel it
>was?

To the best of my memory, the incident is mentioned in Dragonquest and in
Dragonsinger.  It isn't in Renegades.  There's a lot in Dragonsinger about
the effect on people all over Pern, and the Harper's need to explain it via
song.  I suspect this is what you're looking for.

H. George Friedman, Jr.
Department of Computer Science
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign
1304 West Springfield Avenue
Urbana, Illinois  61801
217/333-7505
CSNET, ARPA, INTERNET:   friedman@cs.uiuc.edu
USENET, UUCP:  {uunet|convex|pur-ee}!uiucdcs!friedman
BITNET:        friedman%cs.uiuc.edu@uiucvmd.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 20 Dec 89 22:59:57 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Re: I would like info on Larry Niven Stories

shevett@labii.UUCP (Dave Shevett) writes:
>slangner@lopez.UUCP (slangner) writes:
>>    I have three books by Niven and Pournelle: Lucifer's Hammer, Oath of
>> Fealty, and Footfall.  The first and third are great reading, OOF stunk
>> IMHO.
>
>AAARGH!  I ran into a bunch of people who thought Oath of Fealty was a
>lousy book.  Here's another!

Well, here's a supporter. :<) I liked Oath of Fealty - I got it on a whim
from the SFBC before I had ever heard of Larry Niven or Jerry Pournelle,
and enjoyed it a lot.  Not quite for the same reasons Dave did, but because
I got a picture of a society that I was very interested in, and some gritty
urban texture was in the story that I liked.

>HIGHLY recommended reading (of course, IMHO) - In one of Niven's short
>stories books (All the Myriad Ways?), he uses the line 'Think of it as
>evolution in action' - saying that stupidity can be a form of natural
>selection)

Is this the short parody "A Modest Proposal" where he proposes getting rid
of nuclear waste by making it into money?

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu
SKSIRCAR@PUCC.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 89 01:29:57 GMT
From: J_STEPHEN_HALL@cup.portal.com
Subject: Re: Moat Around Murcheson's Eye

 From what I understand _The_Mote_In_God's_Eye_ and _The_Mote_Around_
- -Murcheson's_Eye_ are one in the same.  The second title was for use in
countries where the use of 'God' in the title was offensive.

 Did you read that article in _Byte_ by Jerry Pournelle several years ago
about a sequal?  I asked the same questions here last year.
 
  Maybe Chuq knows what is going on.

Steve
ucbvax!sun!portal!cup.portal.com!j_stephen_hall
portal!j_stephen_hall%cupertino.pcc@suncom

------------------------------

Date: 23 Dec 89 14:03:19 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (The Dread Pirate Roberts)
Subject: Re: Moat Around Murcheson's Eye

J_STEPHEN_HALL@cup.portal.com writes:

>From what I understand _The_Mote_In_God's_Eye_ and _The_Mote_Around_
>Murcheson's_Eye_ are one in the same.  The second title was for use in
>countries where the use of 'God' in the title was offensive.

Nope. THE MOTE AROUND MURCHESON'S EYE was the announced title of a
sequel-in-the-works. Hell, this sequel was first announced circa ten years
ago, and not a peep has been heard since.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 26 Dec 89 07:04:38 GMT
From: biar!trebor@uunet.uu.net (Robert J Woodhead)
Subject: Jerry Pournelle on the Mote Sequel

As Jerry Pournelle is on GEnie and BIX, and we are acquaintances, it
occurred to me to email him and ask him what the status of the Mote In
God's Eye sequel was.  Here are two responses I got from him.

  "It's being written.  We have 25,000 words, and the contract was
recently amended to pay us a lot more for it."

  "The Moat Around Murcheson's Eye.  Part One, The Gripping Hand, may be
published as a novella first, and may not be."

Note the title, "MOTE Around Murcheson's Eye."  When it actually comes out
is anyone's guess but it is being written.

Robert J Woodhead
Biar Games, Inc.
!uunet!biar!trebor
trebor@biar.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 26 Dec 89 19:24:26 GMT
From: rjd@cs.brown.edu (Rob Demillo)
Subject: Re: Niven

davidl@leonardo.intel.com (David D. Levine) writes:
>"A Gift From Earth" was the first Niven book I ever read, so I have a soft
>spot in my head, er, heart for it.  My nomination for "Bad Niven" is "The
>Smoke Ring" (or was it "The Integral Trees?"  I mean the SECOND one.  The
>first one wasn't that great either...).

You know, speaking of the Integral Trees...

It's been quite a few years since I read it, and I don't have it with me
here for reference...but it seems to me that when I was reading it, I was
disturbed by a concept he presented involving the trees, and the tidal
forces exerted on them...I kept thinking he had things slightly backwards,
but I can't, for the life of me, remember wwhat it was. Did anyone else
have this impression?

Rob DeMillo
Brown University 		
Planetary Science Group
401-273-0804 (home)
Internet: rjd@brown.cs.edu     
BITnet: DEMILLO%BRNPSG.SPAN@STAR.STANFORD.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 27 Dec 89 17:53:47 GMT
From: corpane!sparks@e.ms.uky.edu (John Sparks)
Subject: Re: I just read a Niven "organ bank" story

gt4115a@prism.gatech.EDU (HARDIE,PETER THOMAS) writes:
>There are _already_ people who look for folks willing to sell their organs
>to hospitals where rich people who need transplants are.  Usually it
>happens in Thrid World nations, since fewer people in developed nations
>are so poor as to need money _that_ bad.

That reminds me of that old Saturday Night Live skit where the two
orderlies come knocking on this lady's door asking if she has indeed
donated her organs to science as stated on her driver's license. They were
there to collect the organs, they were better when taken 'fresh'. :-)

I always thought the "scary" part about Niven's Organ stories were the
parts about using Criminals for organ supplies. The death penalty was
re-instated and criminals were sent to the Organ banks. Then the death
penalty started being passed on lesser and lesser crimes as demand went up
for more organs. Soon a traffic violation was enough to get a person a free
trip into the Organ Banks.

John Sparks
sparks@corpane.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 29 Dec 89 16:14:18 GMT
From: RICH@suhep.phy.syr.edu (Richard S. Holmes)
Subject: Niven

nienart@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Mary Rodes) writes:
>I particularly would discourage people to hold off on NEUTRON STAR and
>RINGWORLD before reading WORLD OF PTAVVS and PROTECTOR, because the former
>is impossible to find (took me more than a year) some places, and the
>latter is pretty dull if you're not dying of curiosity about the Pak,
>which you won't be until you read...well, you'll see.
 
and chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:

>You want *bad* Niven, let's bring up "Dream Park" or "Ringworld
>Engineers".
 
Oh, you poor misguided people.  Yes, "Ringworld" is a fine book.  And, no,
it's not Niven's best.  Plot?  It has virtually no plot.  It has a terrific
main idea, lots of terrific sub-ideas, and to present those ideas they're
hung on a plot consisting of "let's go across a tiny part of the Ringworld,
see what there is to see, and then come back."  I greatly oversimplify, of
course, and I realize the picaresque novel has a long and honorable
history.  "Huckleberry Finn" comes to mind.

But if it's riveting (pun intended) plot you want, something to keep you
turning pages until an absurd hour of the morning, then "Protector" and
"The Ringworld Engineers" are two of Niven's best.  And, NO, don't read TRE
before Protector.  Please.

Rich

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 03:10:20 GMT
From: dcoster@phoenix.princeton.edu (David Peter Coster)
Subject: Roger Taylor

Does anyone know if the series by Roger Taylor is being published in the
US?  The series title is ``The Chronicles of Hawklan'' and the two that
were available in the UK (though I did not buy them there) were ``The Call
of the Sword'' and ``The Fall of Fyorlund'' (copyright 1988 and 1989
respectively, both published in the UK by Headline).  As you might have
guessed, I am interested in finding out the availability of the third book
in the series.

Thanks.

David Coster
dcoster@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jan 90 23:19:19 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Jane Yolen

Just a quick note to Bay Area Jane Yolen fans. Jane is going to be coming
to the area the end of January and early February to do a series of
autograph sessions. The only date I can remember is February 1 at Future
Fantasy in Palo Alto (I'll try to get a complete schedule), but there are
at least six or seven more stores she'll be visiting while she's here.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 5 Jan 90 03:48:40 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Robert Adams

I just got word that Robert Adams, author of Horseclans among other things,
died this morning (Thursday, January 4).

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 21:08:32 GMT
From: higinbotham@relyon.dec.com (Brent Higinbotham)
Subject: MEMORIES of the SPACE AGE query

Would anyone out there be so kind as to send me a full list of the stories
comprising Ballard's "Memories of the Space Age" book?  It is extremely
hard to find, but I believe I may already have the stories scattered here
and there.

Send me mail. Thanks.

Brent Higinbotham	
higinbotham@relyon.dec.com
...!decwrl!relyon.dec.com!higinbotham
higinbotham%relyon.dec@decwrl.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 23:04:02 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Glen Cook Books

Back around January 2nd, I said:
> I've got a Glen Cook bibliography that's as complete as Mr. Cook and I
> could make it; it includes all his short stories as well as articles
> about him/his works.  I'd post it here except that it's going to be in
> the Program Book for the upcoming Boskone (Cook's going to be the guest
> of honor) and I don't know whether I should undercut NESFA by posting it
> here.  (Laurie, are you out there?  What do you think?)

Well, Laurie Mann said it's okay, so here it is.  Numbers in square
brackets like [42] are footnote markers; the footnotes themselves are at
the end of the file.

What follows is copyright (c) 1990 by William December Starr.  You can
reproduce and distribute it at will, so long as (a) you don't alter the
data within (altering the format of the data is okay), (b) don't charge
money for it and (c) you spell my name right :-).

                    A Glen Cook Bibliography

Original compilation by Roger C. Schlobin, Perdue University

Updated in July 1986 and January 1990,
with the invaluable assistance of Mr. Glen Cook,
by William December Starr, MIT Science Fiction Society

All novels which are related to a series are listed in the order in which
they fit into the chronology of the series; all other entries are listed in
alphabetical order within their category.


Independent Novels:

   The Dragon Never Sleeps
    Warner/Popular Library, 1988 [pb].

   The Heirs of Babylon
    Signet/New American Library, 1972 [pb].
    (Also published in Germany; no details available.)

   A Matter of Time (science fiction)
    Ace, 1985 [pb].

   The Swap Academy
    Publisher's Export Corp. (San Diego, CA), 1970 [pb].
    (Published under the pseudonym "Greg Stevens".)

   The Swordbearer (fantasy)
    Pocket/Timescape, 1982 [pb].[1]

   Sung in Blood (fantasy)
    NESFA Press, 1990 [hc] (limited edition of 800).

   The Tower of Fear (fantasy)
    Tor, 1989 [hc].
    (Scheduled for release in the U.K. from Grafton in 1990.)

Novels Related to "The Black Company"

   The Black Company
    Tor, 1984 [pb].

   Shadows Linger
    Tor, 1984 [pb].

   The White Rose
    Tor, 1985 [pb].

   Annals of the Black Company
    Science Fiction Book Club, 1986 [hc].
    (Omnibus edition containing The Black Company,
        Shadows Linger and The White Rose.)

   Shadow Games
    Tor, 1989 [pb].

   The Silver Spike
    Tor, 1989 [pb].

Novels Related to "Darkwar"

   Doomstalker
    Warner/Popular Library, 1985 [pb].

   Warlock
    Warner/Popular Library, 1985 [pb].

   Ceremony
    Warner/Popular Library, 1986 [pb].

Novels Related to "The Dread Empire"

   The Fire in His Hands
    Pocket/Timescape, 1984 [pb].

   With Mercy Towards None
    Baen, 1985 [pb].

   A Shadow of All NIght Falling
    Berkley, 1979 [pb].

   October's Baby
    Berkley, 1980 [pb].

   All Darkness Met
    Berkley, 1980 [pb].

   Reap the East Wind
    Tor, 1987 [pb].

   An Ill Fate Marshalling
    Tor, 1988 [pb].

Novels Related to "Garrett, Private Investigator"

   Sweet Silver Blues
    Signet/New American Library, 1987 [pb].

   Bitter Gold Hearts
    Signet/New American Library, 1988 [pb].

   Cold Copper Tears
    Signet/New American Library, 1988 [pb].

   The Garrett Files
    Science Fiction Book Club, 1988 [hc].
    (Omnibus edition containing Sweet Silver Blues,
        Bitter Gold Hearts and Cold Copper Tears.)

   Old Tin Sorrows
    Signet/New American Library, 1989 [pb].

Novels Related to "The Starfishers"

   Passage At Arms
    Warner/Popular Library, 1985 [pb].

   Shadowline
    Warner, 1982 [pb].

   Starfishers
    Warner, 1982 [pb].

   Stars' End
    Warner, 1982 [pb].

Independent Short Fiction

   "Appointment in Samarkand"
    Witchcraft & Sorcery #7, Nov. 1972, page 30.[2]

   "Ponce"
    Amazing, Nov. 1977, page 116.

   "The Seventh Fool"
    Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, Mar. 1978, page 78.

   "Silverheels"
    Witchcraft & Sorcery #6, May 1971, page 26.[3]
    (Illustrated by Tim Kirk.)

   "Song From A Forgotten Hill"
    Clarion, Robin Scott Wilson, ed., Signet/New American
       Library, 1971 [pb], page 214.
    Reprinted in French (translated by Bruno Martin) in Futur
       Anee Zero, Alain Doremieux, ed., Casterman of Tourai
       (Belgium), 1975, page 167.
    Originally appeared in Worlds of Tomorrow in an edition
       never released for sale.

   "The Waiting Sea"
    Program Book, Archon 7, The Archon Committee (St. Louis,
        MO), July 1983.

Short Fiction Related to "The Black Company"

   "Raker"
    Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, Aug. 1982 page 94.
    (Exerpt from the novel The Black Company.)

Short Fiction Related to "Darkwar"

   "Darkwar"
    Isaac Asimov's SF Magazine, mid-Dec., 1982, page 142.[4]
    (Cover story, with painting by Wayne D. Barlow and interior
        art by Val Lakey/Artifact.)

Short Fiction Related to "The Dread Empire"

   "Call for the Dead"
    Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, July 1980, page 95.
       (Cover story, with painting by David Mattingly.)

   "Castle of Tears"
    Whispers, vol. 4, no. 1-2 (double issue), Oct. 1979, page
       56.[5]

   "Filed Teeth"
    Dragon of Darkness, Orson Scott Card, ed., Ace, 1981 [trade
       pb], Ace 1983 [pb], page 1 in both editions.
    (Illustrated by Michael Whelan in both editions.)

   "Ghost Stalk"
    Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, May 1978, page 129.

   "The Nights of Deadful Silence"
    Fantastic, Sept, 1973, page 44.
    (Illustrated by Mike Kaluta.)

   "Severed Heads"
    Sword and Sorceress, Marion Zimmer Bradley, ed., DAW, 1984
       [pb], page 34.
    (Sword and Sorceress also published in Germany, Italy and
        the U.K.; no details available.)

   "Soldier of an Empire Unacquainted With Defeat"
    The Berkley Showcase, vol. 2, Victoria Schochet and John
       Silbersack, ed., Berkley, 1982 [pb], page 1.

Short Fiction Related to "Endgame"

   "The Devil's Tooth"
    Literary Magazine of Fantasy & Terror, vol. 1, no. 5 (1974,
       page 4.[6]
    (Illustrated in Literary Magazine of Fantasy & Terror by
       Cameron F. Broze.)
    Reprinted in Gandalf, Norway, 1977, no further details
       available.

Short Fiction Related to "The Starfishers"

   "And Dragons in the Sky" (Seed story for Starfishers.)
    Clarion II, Robin Scott Wilson, ed., Signet/New American
       Library, 1972 [pb], page 186.

   "Crystal in the Flesh"
    Sold to Gerald Page for a science fiction anthology in 1973;
       probably will never appear.

   "Enemy Territory"
    Night Voyages #9, Spring 1983, page 4.[7]
    (Illustrated by Nick Petrosino.)

   "In the Wind"
    Tomorrow Today, George Zebrowski, ed., Unity Press (Santa
       Cruz, CA), 1971 [simultaneous trade pb and hc], page 92.

   "Quiet Sea"
    Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, Dec. 1978, page 7.
    (Cover story, with painting by David Hardy.)

   "The Recruiter"
    Amazing, Mar. 1977, page 47.

   "Sunrise"
    Eternity SF, vol. 1, no. 2 (1973), page 23.[8]
    (Illustrated by Vincent DiFate.)

Non-Fiction

   (untitled)
    Tsunami, vol. 1, no. 2, forthcoming.[9]

   "First Contact"
    Tsunami, vol. 1, no. 1, July 1972, page 6.[10]

   Shaw Neighborhood Sixth Annual House Tour
    Shaw Neighborhood Association (St. Loius, MO), 1980.
    (Illustrated by Ann Day and Jay Doty.)

Secondary Studies, Interviews and Articles

   Burnett, Betty: "Archon V"
    Riverfront Times, July 22-28, 1981, page 11.

   Carrington, Grant: "Cook's Broth"
    Night Voyages #9, Spring 1983, page 12.[11]

   Lennhoff, Larry: "A (Pseudo) Interview With Glen Cook"
    Twilight Zine #37, Fall 1986, page 12.[12]

   Marshall, Karen K.: "Profile: A Local Author"
    St Louis Globe-Democrat (Books section), Mar. 27-28, 1982,
       page 78.

   Mattingly, Matt:
    "Spare Time Writing Has Become a Profession for Southsider"
    Neighborhood News, (St. Louis, MO), Aug. 4, 1982, page 12.
    Reprinted in West County Journal and South County Journal,
       both of July 27, 1982.

   Reginald, R.: Contemporary Science Fiction Authors II
    Gale Research (Detroit, MI), 1979, II, page 861.[13]

   Schuster, Joseph: "Cook's Books"
    St. Louis Magazine, July 1989 (vol. 21, #8), page 74.

Novels In Progress/Forthcoming[14]

   Fail Point (science fiction, independent)

   Glittering Stone (a "Black Company" story)

   A Path to Coldness of Heart (a "Dread Empire" story)

   Dreams of Steel (a "Black Company" story)
    Scheduled for April 1990 release by Tor.

   Dread Brass Shadows (a "Garrett, Private Investigator" story)
    Scheduled for 1990 release by Signet/NAL

   (untitled) (a "Garrett, Private Investigator" story)
    Scheduled for 1990 release by Signet/NAL

   The Wrath of Kings (a "Dread Empire" story)

Short Fiction Currently in Limbo

   "Sunrise," revised version (a "Starfishers" story)
    Best of Eternity, a possibly upcoming anthology.
    Also in a forthcoming issue of the revived Eternity SF, if
       the revivication is successful.[15]

   "City of Bones" (an "Endgame" story)
    Sold to Gerald Page for a fantasy anthology in 1973; not
       known to have ever appeared.

   "The Dark Woman" (an "Endgame" story)
    Amra, possibly forthcoming.[16]

Footnotes

[1]"Swordbearer may be re-issued by Tor.  Haven't heard for sure
      yet." -- G.C., June 1986.

    "Once set for Nov. '89 Tor, moved back to Feb. 1990, maybe moved again.
     I don't see it in Tor's list [of upcoming books]." -- G.C., Sept.
     1989.

[2]Witchcraft & Sorcery -- prozine (issues 1-6), then semi-prozine (issues
   7-10), published by Fantasy Publishing Co, Inc. (William L. Crawford,
   pub.; Gerald W. Page ed.) from vol. 1, no. 1 (Sept. 1969) to no. 10
   (undated, published in 1974).  The magazine was originally named Coven
   13; it was renamed Witchcraft & Sorcery starting with vol. 1, no. 5.

[3]Ibid.

[4]Isaac Asimov's SF Magazine published 13 issues in 1982; the mid-December
   issue was the second published in December and the thirteenth of the
   year.

[5]Whispers -- semi-prozine, still in publication, published by Stuart
   David Schiff from vol. 1, no. 1 (July 1973).

[6]The Literary Magazine of Fantasy & Terror -- semi-prozine published by
   Amos Salmonson (today known as "Jessica Amanda Salmonson") from vol. 1,
   no. 1 (undated, published in 1973) to vol. 1, no. 6 (undated, published
   in 1975).

[7]Night Voyages -- semi-prozine published by Gerald A. Brown from vol. 1,
   no. 1 (Fall 1977) to vol. 1, no. 10 (undated, published in 1984).

[8]Eternity SF -- semi-prozine published by Stephen Gregg from vol. 1, no.
   1 (1972) to vol. 1, no. 4 (1975).  Gregg also published a "volume 1" of
   Eternity SF from vol. 1, no.1 (1979) to vol. 1, no. 2 (1980).  "Sunrise"
   appears in the first vol. 1, no. 2 (1973).

[9]"Tsunami was a high-quality fanzine produced locally [St.  Loius, MO] by
   Betsy Gardner and Jim Elmore in a print run of about 250." -- G.C.

[10]Ibid.

[11]See footnote #7.

[12]Twilight Zine (not "Twilight Zone") -- fanzine published by the M.I.T.
   Science Fiction Society, room W20-473, 84 Mass.  Ave., Cambridge, MA
   02139.

[13]This is the second volume to Reginald's Science Fiction and Fantasy
   Literature.

[14]"There is no guarantee that half these titles will ever see the light
   of day." -- G.C., June 1986.

   "Especially the Dread Empire titles." -- G.C., Sept. 1989.

[15]"These notes dated, ten years old now.  Still never seen."
    -- G.C., Sept, 1989

[16]"Amra is/was George Scithers' and Darrell Schweitzer's Robert. E.
   Howard fan/semi-prozine that ran some 65 issues in 50's, 60's and 70's
   and went into suspended animation when George became editor of Isaac
   Asimov's SF Magazine.  When he left Asimov's, he planned to resume
   publication, but then he became editor at Amazing.  The stories may
   appear if he resumes publication now that he has left Amazing.  I don't
   know." -- G.C., June 1986.

   As of 12/89, George Scithers was editing Weird Tales; there has been no
   sign of any revival of Amra.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 14:55:00 GMT
From: betsyp@apollo.hp.com (Betsy Perry)
Subject: Re: Various Favorite Authors

leue@galen.crd.ge.com (Bill Leue) writes:
>One author I haven't heard much about is Linda Haldeman.  I have two of
>her books:
>   The Lastborn of Elvenwood
>   Esbae: A Winter's Tale
>both excellent -- fantasy with blended reality, and strong
>characterizations.

I liked both of these books, too.  Unfortunately, Haldeman is dead; at
least, "Locus" ran an obituary for her within the last couple of years.
However, this may not be definitive; I will swear that I read a "Locus"
obituary for Ardath Mayhar, detailing her tragic murder by a burglar, many
years ago, and she seems to be cheerfully turning out new volumes from the
grave.  (Does anybody else remember Mayhar's obituary?  Or have I developed
a new and exotic form of jamais vu?)

Betsy Perry
Apollo Division
Hewlett-Packard, Inc.
betsyp@apollo.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 12:37:41 GMT
From: ukc!ucl-cs!T.Day@mcsun.eu.net
Subject: Re: Book Request (J. O. Jeppson)

Tim Day <T.Day@uk.ac.ucl.cs> writes:
> The end of the universe is coming and the android realizes/finds-out that
> the dragons are planning on surviving the death of the universe by hiding
> out in hyperspace until after a new universe is re-establishe.
>
> It is _The Last Immortal_ by J. O. Jeppson

This sounds like it must be a sequel to _The Second Experiment_ by the same
author.  (Involves Tek the robot, the Roiss (?) and genetically altered
dinosaurs, yes ?)  Fun stuff; one of the first non-kiddie SF books I read &
I'm pretty sure it was pre-1980.  Will have to get hold of sequel!

Tim Day
Department of Photogrammetry
UCL, Gower St., London  WC1E 6BT

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 03:42:16 GMT
From: YOUNG@vm.epas.utoronto.ca (Abigail Young)
Subject: Author Information requested

When I was a young teenager, I read and enjoyed very much a juvenile by
Raymond F Jones called (I believe) _When Stardust Fell_.  I recently found
it again, thanks to our excellent local SF bookshop, Bakka, and was pleased
at how well it still read after so many years.  It was part of a series of
juveniles (listed on the dust jacket) many of which I also thought were
very good at the time and most of which were by authors I've never heard of
since.

Does anyone know anything about Raymond F Jones?  Did he write for adults
as well? Is he still alive and writing?

Thanks in advance for the help.

Yours faithfully,

Abigail Ann Young
Research Associate
150 Charles Street W.
Victoria College
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 1K9 Canada
1-416-585-4504
YOUNG@VM.EPAS.UTORONTO.CA
REED@VM.EPAS.UTORONTO.CA

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 12:33:33 GMT
From: ukc!hrc63!paj@mcsun.eu.net (Mr P Johnson "Baddow")
Subject: Re: Thread at night (was: Re:inconsistencies in PERN)

Thread does fall at night (tho AM never says so).  However, dragons have
infra-vision (see Moreta: Orlith guides Moreta through the fog after the
Ruatha gather) and so would be able to see it.  They could also handle
cloudy and foggy days.

Paul Johnson
GEC-Marconi Research

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 14:38:16 GMT
From: murphy@operations.dccs.upenn.edu
Subject: John Varley

Does anyone have a list of John Varley's writings?

Linda Murphy
University of Pennsylvania

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Today's Topics:
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 23:30:49 GMT
From: ispi!jbayer@uunet.uu.net (Jonathan Bayer)
Subject: Lunacon '90

Here is a copy of the Lunacon '90 progress report:

				  LUNACON
			     March 16-18, 1990
			Westchester Marriott Hotel
			    Tarrytown, New York
  
		           GOH:         KATHERINE KURTZ
				     
                    Artist GOH:         THOMAS CANTY
  
                  Guest Editor:         TOM DOHERTY

			  WELCOME TO LUNACON '90!

Lunacon '90, our 33rd annual convention, promises to be our biggest and
best Lunacon ever.  Convention activities will again include an exciting
program of panels and readings, our spectacular `Meet the Pros' gathering
on Friday night, an Art Show and Auction, a Dealers' Room and our special
Dealers' Row, our popular Book Exhibit and raffle, a Masquerade Saturday
night, Films, Japanese Animation, Media Previews, Filksinging, Gaming and
Parties.  Check our Convention Newszine for information on any program
changes.  For your added convenience, Lunacon will again have available a
local Restaurant Guide, and arrangements are being made for Babysitting.
If you have any questions or suggestions, please feel free to contact the
person in charge of that department or me, Jonathan Bayer, Lunacon '90
Chair, % the Lunacon PO Box.  We look forward to seeing you at Lunacon.

We regret to advise that our previously announced Fan Guest of Honor,
Walter R. Cole, has withdrawn from participating in Lunacon '90 due to
personal reasons.  We have decided that it would be inappropriate to
replace him at this time.

PROGRAM

On March 16-18, 1990 you will be presented with a multi-faceted,
multi-track program consisting of panels, workshops, demonstrations,
readings, discussion groups, media previews, and more.  You will have many
opportunities to see and hear each of our Guests of Honor - Katherine
Kurtz, Thomas Canty and Tom Doherty.  Isaac Asimov will be giving us his
usual hour.  Other confirmed program participants include: Hal Clement (the
1991 Worldcon Guest of Honor), Mike Resnick, Jack Chalker, Vincent Di Fate,
Jack and Jeanne Dann, Tom Kidd, Esther Friesner, Taylor Blanchard, Craig
Miller, Jim Baen, Jacqueline Lichtenberg, Julius Schwartz, John Douglas,
Sharon Green, Susan Shwartz, Beth Fleisher, Roger McBride Allen, John
Gregory Betancourt, Charles Pellegrino, Darrell Schweitzer, Bill Fawcett,
Jody Lynn Nye, Richard Curtis and last year's artist guest of honor Ron
Walotsky.  There will be many more.  Autograph sessions, art and costume
workshops will also be scheduled.  Evening filking space will be provided.
The pocket program will give you the entire schedule.

The highlight of Friday night will be our "Irish Fling" celebrating St.
Patrick's Day.  Come meet our guests and partake of cake, coffee and other
drinkables (including a cash bar) - and a few surprises.  Since many of our
program participants will be there, make sure you have your books for
autographs.

We are mulling over many other possible items, but are always looking for
more ideas.  Send any suggestions you have to Alan Rachlin or Val Ontell %
the Lunacon PO box.

MASQUERADE

Richard Hill is again supervising our Masquerade.  The Masquerade will be
held on Saturday night at 9:30 and will be run according to the guidelines
of the International Costumers Guild.  We will have Lighting and sound
systems available, no microphones will be used on stage.  We will be
offering pre-registration this year for those entrants who wish to register
for the Masquerade in advance of the Convention; forms and general
information may be obtained by request at the address below.  We plan to
have a panel on costume creation and presentation, possible a workshop and
of course a great masquerade.  contact Richard % the Lunacon PO Box for
registration, information, or questions.

John Upton will supervise costume Photography.  There will be two photo
areas this year - one lighted for tungsten film with a gray backdrop and
one for flash with a sky blue backdrop.  For more photo information contact
John % the Lunacon PO Box or you can call him at (201) 822-2461.

BOOK EXHIBIT AND RAFFLE

This year's Book Exhibit will, as usual, feature books by prominent SF and
Fantasy authors, as well as free magazine subscriptions, games and computer
software . . . all to be raffled off on Sunday.  Tickets will be sold at
the Book Exhibit and at Member Services.

DEALERS' ROOM

Our Dealers' Room will be filled with books (new and used), comics,
posters, jewelry and more.  There will also be a Dealers' Row on the second
floor opposite the function rooms.  This year's Dealers' space is already
sold out (one or two rooms on Dealers' Row are still available).  If you
have any questions. or wish to be included on future waiting/mailing lists,
contact Devra Langsam % the Lunacon PO Box.

ART SHOW AND PRINT SHOP

We're looking forward to having an excellent Art Show again this year.  the
work of many fine amateur and professional artists will be on display.
Convention attendees will be able to place bids on art that will be
auctioned on sunday.  As in past years, there will be a Print shop,
offering items for sale at flat prices.  We accept MasterCard and Visa (as
well as checks - with proper ID - and the ever-popular cash) for the
purchase of art.  Complete information and rules will be available at the
Art Show.

Artists who wish to enter the Art Show should write to Mark Richards % the
Lunacon PO Box to be added to the mailing list.  A complete set of rules
and registration forms will be sent out in January.  Because of our limited
space, and the speed with which the Art show has filled up in past years,
all reservations for space must be made in advance, in response to the
mailing.

FILMS/JAPANIMATION

James LeBarre is in charge of the film program and welcomes your
suggestions and requests.

Beverly Headley will, once again, oversee our Japanimation Program and will
answer all questions and accept your reasonable requests.

Contact them % the Lunacon PO Box.

GAMING

David Stern will oversee a wide range of board, role-playing and computer
games in our gaming rooms.  If you wish to help or have any special
requests, contact David % the Lunacon PO Box.

Double Exposure will run The Lords of Killian live role-playing game.  For
further information, contact Vinny Salzillo at 2535 Matthews Ave., Bronx,
NY 10467, or telephone at (212) 881-4575.

WEAPONS POLICY

Anyone who carries a weapon or facsimile will have his/her membership
revoked without compensation.  Loud radios are considered weapons by the
committee and will be treated as such.

PARTIES

We will provide a limited amount of start-up party supplies to any open
party at the convention.  Contact the Member Services desk at the
convention for full information.  ALCOHOL IS NOT PERMITTED AT OPEN PARTIES
UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES.

Please remember that New York State's legal drinking age is 21.  Please
have proper ID available if you intend to be served.

NEWSZINE

Brian Burley will edit the on-site newszine.  Up-to-date information on
such activities as programming, parties and special events will be
announced.  Information for the newszine may be left with Member Services
or the Editor.  Copies will be available at accessible spots throughout the
convention.

BABYSITTING

Lunacon '90 has contracted with a professional babysitting service to
supply limited childcare on Saturday (10am-6pm) and Sunday (10am-3pm).  You
MUST register for this service before January 15, 1990.  NO BABYSITTING
REGISTRATION WILL BE DONE AT THE DOOR!!.  You must provide meals, toys,
diapers, etc.  (We will provide juice and snacks.)  Send a SASE to Carol
Lizaso % the Lunacon PO Box for rates and further information.

MEMBER SERVICES/INFORMATION

Fans with disabilities or special needs should notify Member Services % the
Lunacon PO Box as early as possible.

Anyone who needs help or information at the convention, or who would like
to purchase Book Raffle tickets or a Lunacon '90 T-shirt, will find them
available at the Member Services desk in the Ballroom Assemble area.
Please remember: Member Services is NOT Registration.

STAFF

Lunacon is run entirely by volunteer Labor; this means we need warm bodies.
If you are interested in working for the convention, please fill out the
volunteer portion of the registration form and we will gladly send you
information.  Dedicated workers who contribute 8 hours or more will receive
a special appreciation from the Committee.  We are especially interested in
volunteers for Thursday and/or Sunday night.  Address all inquiries to
Gloria Albasi % the Lunacon PO Box.

PROGRAM BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS

This year we will have an 8 1/4" x 11" program book with a 4-color cover.
If you wish to place an advertisement, contact Paul Molina % the Lunacon PO
Box or leave a message at (718) 961-0537.  Paul will contact you to give
the rates, specs and deadlines.

Please notify us of any change in your address as soon as possible so that
you continue to receive information on this and future Lunacons.

REMINDER: YOU MUST WEAR YOUR LUNACON BADGE TO ALL CONVENTION ACTIVITIES.

HOTEL

Our Convention is again the Westchester Marriot at 670 White Plains Road
(Route 119) in Tarrytown, NY 10591.  The Marriott has an indoor pool, two
restaurants and other amenities.  A guide to other local restaurants is
being prepared.

There are a limited number of suites available. If you are interested in
one, contact Lee Orlando % the Lunacon PO Box, as soon as possible.

For more information write to:

   Lunacon '90
   PO Box 338
   New York, NY   10150-0338

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 11:50:51 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Boskone XXVII, February  16-18 in Springfield

			       Boskone XXVII
			   February 16-18, 1990
			      Springfield, MA
		   Springfield Marriott & Sheraton Tara
			    
Guest of Honor:  Glen Cook
Official Artist: David A. Cherry
Special Speaker: Charles C. Ryan

For more information, write to:

   Boskone 27
   Box G
   MIT Branch PO
   Cambridge, MA  02139-0910

Our hotels are the Sheraton Tara and the Marriott in downtown Springfield.
The lobbies are right across the street from each other.  The Marriott has
just completed some major renovations, so it has more lobby, restaurant,
lounge, and function space.

Boskone traditionally has a strong program, art show, and huckster room.
We also have a banquet, films, filksinging, fan lounge, meet the VIPs, and
a con suite.  The traditional Punday on Sunday night will be replaced with
a "Tall Tails" night.

If you're looking for a low-key weekend, with a lot of interesting people,
and some nice, reasonably-priced restaurants near the hotel, you'll like
Boskone.  If you're looking for a more costume/comics-oriented con, you
might want to try Arisia, which will be in Boston, later in February.  Or
Creation, which will be in Boston this weekend at the Sheraton.  Or, if
you're looking for Star Trek and media at a con, try the Boston Star Trek
con, which I think is in Boston in late January.  It looks like there will
be something for everyone this winter.

Laurie Mann
Stratus Computer
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
lmann@jjmhome.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 89 21:20:02 GMT
From: patrickd@chinet.chi.il.us (Patrick Deupree)
Subject: Re: Alien Point of View

RICH@SUHEP.PHY.SYR.EDU (Richard S. Holmes) writes:
>Any others?  Particularly, I was wondering about stories from the point of
>"view" of an alien that doesn't rely on a human-like sense of sight.

It's been a while, but I seem to remember one of the Little Fuzzy books
being from the Fuzzies' point of view.  There was also a book that a friend
loaned me.  I can't remember the title, but it dealt with a planet that a
"survey probe" landed on.  The probe malfunctioned and somehow created a
society of robots on the planet.  The chapters alternated between a third
person view to a 1st person view from the point of the robots.  It was
really cool.

Patrick Deupree
patrickd@chinet.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 89 01:12:23 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Alien Point of View

RICH@SUHEP.PHY.SYR.EDU (Richard S. Holmes) writes:
>... Are there any good stories -- SF or otherwise -- from the
>point of "view" of a blind human?

   Since no one else has mentioned it yet, let me recommend Kim Stanley
Robinson's novella "The Blind Geometer". It's half of a recent Tor Double,
and I believe it won a Nebula.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 89 14:01:26 GMT
From: s30735p@taltta.hut.fi (Jyrki Jouko Juhani Kasvi)
Subject: Re: Alien Point of View

One good try might be Naomi Mitchison's Memoirs of a Spacewoman.  It
belongs to Women's Press Science Fiction Series and tells about a female
communications expert whose duty it is to find out the Alien Point of View.
It sometimes happens too that she understands her subjects a bit too well
- -- getting emotionally or erotically invoveld.

s30735p@taltta.hut.fi

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 89 15:17:43 GMT
From: rodney@ncrorl.orlando.ncr.com (Rodney Hamilton)
Subject: Re: Alien Point of View

RICH@SUHEP.PHY.SYR.EDU (Richard S. Holmes) writes:
>For that matter, are there any good stories -- SF or otherwise -- from the
>point of "view" of a blind human?

How about "Dark Universe" by Daniel F. Galouye?

It is a post-apocalypse tale of people living underground in the dark for
many generations.  They are split into 2 groups - one that uses
echolocation (bang rocks or whatever and listen to the echos) and the other
that sees by infrared.  I have the 1961 Bantam paperback(40c sigh!) try
used book stores.

Rodney Hamilton
Unix Systems
NCR E&M-Orlando
Rodney.Hamilton@Orlando.NCR.COM
rodney@t32b.Orlando.NCR.COM
..!ncrlnk!ncrorl!rodney

------------------------------

Date: 31 Dec 89 20:28:07 GMT
From: fuzzy@athena.mit.edu (Pinkdex - TNG)
Subject: Re: Alien Point of View

RICH@SUHEP.PHY.SYR.EDU (Richard S. Holmes) writes:
>A while back there was some discussion of SF that _depicts_ "alien aliens"
>...  but what are some good examples of SF stories told from the _point of
>view_ of an alien alien?

   Since I just happen to have read it, let me recommend a short story by
Robert Sheckley: "The Monsters."  It appears in _Robert Silverberg's Worlds
of Wonder_ collection, (which I would recommend to anyone interested in the
art of short story writing.)  It is left up to the reader as an exercise
just who the monsters are.

>For that matter, are there any good stories -- SF or otherwise -- from the
>point of "view" of a blind human?

   That's an interesting question.  It would be quite a feat to bring it
off well, so much description is visual description.  You'd be cutting out
about 70% of your narrative that way.

   The only two stories even vaguely related to this theme I can think of
are "In the Country of the Blind" by Welles, and more recently "Persistence
of Vision" by John Varley, which is a technically rich description of a
blind (and deaf) community from an unhandicapped viewpoint.

Connie Hirsch
fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jan 90 05:12:45 GMT
From: jderby@uns-helios.nevada.edu (Jerry Derby)
Subject: Re: Alien Point of View

[stuff deleted]
>I can't remember the title, but it dealt with a planet that a "survey
>probe" landed on.  The probe malfunctioned and somehow created a society
>of robots on the planet.  The chapters alternated between a third person
>view to a 1st person view from the point of the robots.  It was really
>cool.  Patrick Deupree -> patrickd@chinet.chi.il.us

This sounds to me to be a description of the book, Code of the Lifemaker by
James P. Hogan.  As well as the 1st and 3rd person robot points of view
there was also sections which dealt soley with humans.  Good book!

Alan Dean Foster wrote _Nor Crystal Tears_ which is from the point of view
one or more Thranx (I don't remember all the details anymore).  The thranx
were pretty humanish insects.  I believe that the only sense which was
difference was they could use their antennae to sense differences in
pressure or something like that.

Piers Anthony wrote _The Cluster Series_.  I have only read the first book
(_Cluster_).  In this book humans can send their "essence" into the body of
an alien on a distant world and they then have the senses of that race.
The main character travels to several planets and inhabits several alien
bodies; some of which are quite different from human if I recall correctly.

Jerry Derby
jderby@uns-helios.nevada.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Heinlein (6 msgs) & Kelley
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Date: 4 Jan 90 22:41:00 GMT
From: OMAR@buasta.bitnet
Subject: Heinlein 101

I have a confession to make.  I've always avoided the discussion on the net
about Heinlein (which was hard to do with its vastness) because I am not
familiar with any of his writing.

Would anyone care to give me an idea what a good way would be to start on
his stuff?  i.e., Could you name a couple of books for someone who has
never read any of his novels before but would like to learn?

PLEASE, don't just give me titles and whatever else, but tell me (without
spoilers) WHY you think this would be a good place to begin.

Thanks to the many that I am sure will reply (if I am the least bit
familiar with this net!) in advance.

Omar Barsimantov

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 16:32:57 GMT
From: hga@athena.mit.edu (Live Free or Die)
Subject: anti-Communism and the New Version of The Puppet Masters

joel@peora.ccur.com (Joel Upchurch) writes:
>I noticed that new edition [of _The Puppet Masters_] was a lot stronger
>with anti-communist statements than the old one. Considering when it was
>published (1951), I wonder why they bothered. It seems to me that they
>would have fit in with the general sentiment of the time. Of course it
>might just have been the editor's taste in the matter.

Exactly.  It's a common misconception that during that period America was a
uniformly fascist witch-hunting wasteland, and that this was only opposed
by a very small group of brave intellectuals.  What actually happened was
pitched battle between the anti-anti-Communists (aaC) and the
anti-Communists.  While the largely aaC intelligentsia couldn't openly
pursue their agenda, they did have sufficient control, influence, etc. that
they won.

And while this was going on there was probably as much if not more real
supression of anti-Communist literature, etc. than Communist or
anti-anti-Communist; witness the supression of the anti-Communist stuff in
_The Puppet Masters_.  Or Scribner's absolute rejection of _Starship
Troopers_, which proved to be a *very* expensive mistake.

If you want to understand all about this, and at the same time read one of
the great pieces of American literature, look up _Witness_ by Wittiker
Chambers, which details (among many other things) the Alger Hiss case,
America's Dreyfus affair.

Harold

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 17:43:53 GMT
From: abl@dart.ece.cmu.edu (Antonio Leal)
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

OMAR@buasta.BITNET writes:
>Would anyone care to give me an idea what a good way would be to start on
>his stuff?  i.e., Could you name a couple of books for someone who has
>never read any of his novels before but would like to learn?

You could start by picking up the new & improved (i.e. uncut original
version) edition of The Puppet Masters. Reasons (Virginia, this customer
wants reasons!):

i)  It's a "can't put it down" thriller (take the night off).
ii) It has the basic Heinlein cast: wise old man, up and coming young
   homely buck, tough and beautiful female (last two may get married).
iii) It has the usual complement of accurate snide remarks about human
   foolishness[*], later developed to good effect in Starship Troopers
   and Time Enough For Love.
   (* Sorry, I realize this is a generic description of a philosophy book)
iv) If you've got political hackles to be raised, this one won't raise
   them nearly as much as ST and TEFL. (Some people take years to recover
   and come around to agree, or disagree intelligently, with the arguments
   in those books; some are still foaming and grunting inarticulately ...)

I'm also fond of Glory Road. You could call it "Heinlein does Fantasy and
it stays done". And it's still (hard) SF, except maybe for some dubious
applied math in the giant scene.  First, you can't beat the opening lines.
Second, it's the only time I read a good explanation for the long
giant-killing, dragon-slaying traipsing around (which is darn well written
anyway).  Finally, the 'and they married and lived happily ever after' bit
is thoughtfully mauled at great (and entertaining, if somewhat less
intense) length.

There are few books that I re-read for pleasure. Heinlein wrote an
inordinate percentage of them.

Antonio B. Leal
Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
Pittsburgh, PA. 15213   U.S.A.
[412] 268-2937
abl@maxwell.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 22:06:13 GMT
From: mmlai!wysocki@uunet.uu.net (Edward Wysocki)
Subject: heinlein

A real piece of science fiction research:

   In reading "Grumbles from the Grave", I came across two references to a
"gadget" that Heinlein describes in one of his early stories which was
adopted as a Navy system of some form:

Pg. 28, Letter to John W. Campbell, Dec. 21, 1941: "You may remember that
one of my story gags was picked up by a junior officer and made standard
practice in the fleet before the next issue hit the stands."

Pg. 34, Letter to John W. Campbell, Jan 4, 1942: "The gadget of mine that
was taken over by the fleet was developed by one your father's engineers."

  I am assuming that both quotes refer to the same "gadget".

  The first quote corresponds to a lecture which R.A.H. gave in 1957,
reprinted in "The Science Fiction Novel: Imagination and Social Criticism,"
Basil Davenport, Advent Publishers, 1959.  On pages 28-29, R.A.H. says "I
had a completely imaginary electronics device in a story published 1n 1939.
A classmate of mine, then directing such research, took it to his civilian
chief engineer and asked if it could possibly be done.  The researcher
replied, `Mmm..no, I don't think so ---uh, wait a minute.....well, yes,
maybe.  We'll try........'  The bread-boarded first model was being tried
out aboard ship before the next INSTALLMENT of my story hit the newstands.
The final development of the gadget was in use all through World War II."
(my capitalization)

The above quote is also referred to in an article in the 60th anniversary
issue of Analog, again without identifiying the "gadget".

There are some problems.  One is with the use of the word "installment".
The two Heinlein stories appearing in 1939 were short stories each
appearing in a single issue ("Life-Line" and "Misfit").  Serialized stories
which appeared prior to the 1941 and 1942 letters were "If This Goes On-"
and "Sixth Column".  If the story did appear later than 1939, we can
attribute the 1957 statement to faulty recollection.  Also, the statements
as to who developed the idea appear to be in conflict.

Care is required in checking stories since reprints have been modified.  My
Signet paperback of "If This Goes On-" (in REVOLT IN 2100) contains a
reference to transistors!!!!  One would have to refer to original copies of
the stories, in which case the "gadget" might be obvious.

Does anyone KNOW what the gadget was?  Was it ever described in a history
of SF or a review of R.A.H.'s work?  I regret never having written to ask
while he was alive, but judging from the comments in "Grumbles", R.A.H. had
enough trouble with fan mail as it was.

NO GUESSES PLEASE.

Thanks in advance for your responses.

Ed Wysocki

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 00:58:46 GMT
From: dlow@hpspcoi.hp.com (Danny Low)
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

>I have a confession to make.  I've always avoided the discussion on the
>net about Heinlein (which was hard to do with its vastness) because I am
>not familiar with any of his writing.  Would anyone care to give me an
>idea what a good way would be to start on his stuff?

Have Spacesuit, Will Travel - The archtypical Heinlein juvenile. This
   book captures the essence of what made his juveniles so popular.

Citizen of the Galaxy - This book more than any other captures the
   essence of the Heinlein's personal philosophy from what I know
   of the man.

Stranger in a Strange Land - His most popular book but wait for the
   new unexpurgated edition coming out later this year.

Danny Low
HP SPCD
dlow%hpspcoi@hplabs.hp.com
...!hplabs!hpspcoi!dlow 

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 01:02:40 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

OMAR@buasta.BITNET writes:
>Would anyone care to give me an idea what a good way would be to start on
>his stuff?  i.e., Could you name a couple of books for someone who has
>never read any of his novels before but would like to learn?

tim@hoptoad.uucp (Tim Maroney) writes:

>Answer: At about age ten to fourteen.  (Just kidding.  Really, Heinlein
>makes my nipples stiffen.  He sure puts those guys like Kuttner, Brown,
>Moore, and Leiber to shame.)

That is, a good way to be addicted to Heinlein is to read his juveniles
("enabling propaganda" if you want somewhat neutral descriptive terms, or
"teen power fantasy" if you're feeling grumpy) while YOU are still
juvenile.  Unfortunately, this is much like the advice of the gardner, who,
when asked how to create gardens so beautiful for one's own home, replied
"Well, first you go out five hundred years ago, and you..."  Not too
useful, if you want to enjoy the result.

To approach Heinlein as an adult, I'd suggest starting with what I think is
his best work, "The Moon is a Harsh Mistress".  That way, if you don't care
for it you need look no further.  The book is interesting on several
levels, and is more subtle than it appears at first glance.  The lunar
slang, the social mores, the economic and political realities of the lunar
colony, and the general care with which the background is made plausible
and "real" for the reader is in many ways done better than other Heinlein
works.

Do not make the mistake that many do and suppose that "Mannie" is a strict
mouthpiece character for Heinlein, or that the generally sexist treatment
of women in the story is supposed to be taken as "ideal".  Many people may
disagree with me, but I never felt that Heinlein was portraying an "ideal"
society.  He was portraying a *working* society, with all the tradeoffs and
compromises any such thing is inevitably made up of.  Pay attention to the
rather cynical things the Professor has to say...  HE is in the adventure
purely because he doesn't want to live through food riots and cannibalism,
not to create Utopia, and is quite arguably a more reasonable mouthpiece
character than the viewpoint character.  (If you get that far, also note
that events in "The Cat Who Walks Through Walls" shows pretty explicitly
that the lunar society is far from stable or ideal.  (And even "The Rolling
Stones" should have clued you in, for that matter.))

In general, the more Heinlein preaches at you, the worse the book.  The
more he sticks to storytelling and stays away from inane dialogue, the
better.  Heinlein *can* make you think, but it is all too easy to take his
protagonist's rather naive view of the world for something profound,
especially if you are young.

And it is worth noting that when he succeeds in avoiding preaching,
Heinlein does in fact write a better *near* *future* *technologically*
*optimistic* *adventure* *story* than Kuttner, Brown, Moore, or Leiber, and
in this very narrow sense does indeed "put them to shame".  (Kuttner,
Brown, Moore and Leiber have other strengths, in which they put Heinlein to
shame, but I think my point remains.)

abl@dart.ece.cmu.edu (Antonio Leal) writes:
>You could start by picking up the new & improved (i.e. uncut original
>version) edition of The Puppet Masters. Reasons (Virginia, this customer
>wants reasons!):
>
> i)  It's a "can't put it down" thriller (take the night off).
> ii) It has the basic Heinlein cast: wise old man, up and coming young
>    homely buck, tough and beautiful female (last two may get married).
> iii) It has the usual complement of accurate snide remarks about human
>    foolishness[*], later developed to good effect in Starship Troopers
>    and Time Enough For Love.
>   (* Sorry, I realize this is a generic description of a philosophy book)
> iv) If you've got political hackles to be raised, this one won't raise
>   them nearly as much as ST and TEFL. (Some people take years to recover
>   and come around to agree, or disagree intelligently, with the arguments
>   in those books; some are still foaming and grunting inarticulately ...)

Oh, puhLEAZE.  TPM is not really all that good, IMHO.  And it is third
behind only "Gulf" and "Farnham's Freehold" in terms of silly stomach-
churning "manifest destiny" rhetoric.  The "snide remarks" mentioned above,
IMHO, are neither accurate nor intended by Heinlein to be accurate.  They
were intended to be snide, and hence entertaining.  But they can all too
easily put off the reader.

>I'm also fond of Glory Road. You could call it "Heinlein does Fantasy and
> it stays done". And it's still (hard) SF, except maybe for some dubious
> applied math in the giant scene ... First, you can't beat the opening
> lines. Second, it's the only time I read a good explanation for the long
> giant-killing, dragon-slaying traipsing around (which is darn well
> written anyway) ... Finally, the 'and they married and lived happily
> ever after' bit is thoughtfully mauled at great (and entertaining, if
> somewhat less intense) length.

Well, I suppose I agree here.  I'd say Glory Road is an OK follow-up work.
But be warned that a lot of people don't like it either, though I've never
heard any detailed criticism.  Here Heinlein is preaching as little as he
ever does (or so it seems to me), and so we get a fairly straight adventure
story which nevertheless holds up as a light read for an adult.

I think maybe Double Star might be a nice follow-up, and many of the short
story collections are nice, in that there are some pretty good stories even
in the worst of these.

And, of course, if you're feeling particularly juvenile, read some of his
more juvenile "boy scout" works, like "Have Space Suit, Will Travel",
"Between Planets", "Space Cadet", "The Rolling Stones", "Citizen of the
Galaxy", and so on.

Finally, from the modern perspective, it is very interesting to note how
many technological impacts on society that Heinlein mentions in various
places.  Well known trivial examples such as waldoes (teleoperators) and
the water bed, but also surrogate motherhood, birth control technology
(including "frozen embryos") leading to more women in the workforce (along
with establishment resistance), the modular phone (and how it affects phone
ettiquette).  And even cautionary tales about how things *could* have been
worse than they are, with superpower domination by nuclear supremacy, and
even interesting perspectives on how the UN could be made into a real world
government.  Whatever else might be said about him, he could build a
*plausible* and *detailed* near-future world, perhaps better than any of
his contemporaries.

( As an aside, it is possible to argue that Heinlein is, in fact, a welfare
  state liberal, by taking comments from many of his works, particularly
  "Misfit", and the explicit comments on the future history timeline widely
  reprinted.  These souces show that in the era labled the "first mature
  society", there is no capital punishment, there is a welfare system quite
  obviously parallel to FDR's CCC (namely, the Cosmic Construction Corps),
  police are totally unarmed and gun control is enforced.  )

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:23:19 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Leo P. Kelley

Another unread author.  Lately he's been writing westerns.

[J] == The book is for juveniles (however you define them)
aka == Also known by this other title
movie == Novelization of a movie script

Kelley, Leo P[atrick] [U.S.A., 9/10/1928- ]
    Galaxy 5 Series:
        Dead Moon [1979] [J]
        Good-bye to Earth [1979] [J]
        King of the Stars [1979] [J]
        On the Red World [1979] [J]
        Vacation in Space [1979] [J]
        Where No Sun Shines [1979] [J]
    Space Police Series:
        Backward in Time [1979] [J]
        Death Sentence [1979] [J]
        Earth Two [1979] [J]
        Prison Satellite [1979] [J]
        Sunworld [1979] [J]
        Worlds Apart [1979] [J]
    The Counterfeits [1967]
    Odyssey to Earthdeath [1968]
    Time Rogue [1970]
    The Accidental Earth [1970]
    The Coins of Murph [1971]
    Brother John [1971] [movie]
    Mindmix [1972]
    Time: 110100 [1972] [aka "The Man From Maybe"]
    The Earthtripper [1973]
    Mythmaster [1973]
    Deadlocked! [1973]
    The Time Trap [1978] [J]
    Night of Fire and Blood [1979] [J]
    Star Gold [1979] [J]

------------------------------
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Date: 5 Jan 90 18:41:32 GMT
From: jmi@devsim.mdcbbs.com (JM Ivler)
Subject: REVIEW: FAERIE TALE - R. FEIST

				Faerie Tale

Author: Raymond E. Feist
Publisher: Bantam
435 pages - softcover

Feist is best knowm for his exploration into the medieval in his series
_The_Riftwar_Saga_ , a collection of four books that detail the rise and
fall of two young boys from a small keep.

In this novel he leaves his environs and steps out into a more modern
world.  The characters central to the story revolve around a family and the
property on which they live. The interaction between the property's
visitors and the resident owners are deeply routed in the mythos of Ireland
(and sometimes England).

The central characters are a father, who has made his living writing "junk"
for Hollywood; his second wife, who made her living as an actress (though
not truly spectacular); his daughter from his first marriage, who would
rather be in California where she is attending school and his twin sons
from the current relationship.

The visitors to their property are, of course, faeries, who migrate from
location to location stopping for a period of six months at any one spot.
We can all remember that Faeries are jokesters (see Shakespeare's
_A_Midsummer_Night's_Dream_) and these prove to be no exception. Thus, the
basis for the work becomes the faeries' involvement with the faimly and
their lack of knowledge in how to cope with the mysteries of what any sane
person would refuse to believe.

Slightly erotic at times, the work is very powerful. The start is slow, as
you are learning about the characters that the story revolves around. At
about 10-15% into the novel, the reader starts to become enmeshed in the
work as the initial character development is completed. The book moves
quickly from there.

Overall, the style of the book was far different from what one would expect
from the author. The darker side of the mythos is used to develop the
story, and there are elements of "horror" within it. The book is not
recommended for those that are seeking to see more of _The_Riftwar_Saga_ as
the two books are very different in content (style on the other hand seem
quite the same). For those that are willing to give it a try, and liked the
style of Feist's earlier works, this novel offers a new and enjoyable view
of the author, as well as an interesting and enjoyable plot.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jan 90 19:44:45 GMT
From: rti!sas!sasblc@mcnc.mcnc.org (Brad Chisholm)
Subject: Re: REVIEW: FAERIE TALE - R. FEIST

jmi@devsim.mdcbbs.COM (JM Ivler) writes:
>For those that are willing to give it a try, and liked the style of
>Feist's earlier works, this novel offers a new and enjoyable view of the
>author, as well as an interesting and enjoyable plot.

Sorry, but I think you totally missed the boat on this one.  This book
reminded me of a lukewarm Steven King plot-by-the-numbers effort.  Besides
being entirely predictable (which BTW isn't necessarily bad for a horror
book, IF it's used to generate tension), the plot seemed to plod on in a
monotonous progression that disregarded any attempt at subtle ebb and flow.
What few high points there were (the trip into the Faerie realm, background
information on Celtic legends) came too few and far between to justify me
recommending this book to anyone.

Just another man's opinion.

Brad

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:23:35 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Megan Lindholm

I've enjoyed all of Megan Lindholm's work, but far and away her best work
is "The Wizard of the Pigeons".  It's a contemporary urban fantasy (you
know, the kind of story that Charles de Lint does so well).  The setting is
Seattle and the characters are homeless people with "magical" abilities.
And, of course, there's a battle between good and evil.  It's extremely
well done story & characters that I recommend.  Then you can try some of
her other stuff.

[O] == Omnibus.  Includes other books

Lindholm, Megan
    The Romni Series:
        The Windsingers [1986] [O]
            Harpy's Flight [1983]
            The Windsingers [1984]
            The Limbreth Gate [1984]
        Luck of the Wheels [1989]
    A Saga of the Reindeer People [1989] [O]
        The Reindeer People [1988]
        Wolf's Brother [1988]
    The Wizard of the Pigeons [1986]

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 04:42:18 GMT
From: J_STEPHEN_HALL@cup.portal.com
Subject: Walter M. Miller, Canticle II?

 I read seveal months ago in the _Tampa_Tribune_ that Walter Miller was
writi -writing a sequal to _A_Canticle_For_Leibowitz_.
 Can anyone supply a progress report?
 
  Many thanks.

Steve
ucbvax!sun!portal!cup.portal.com!j_stephen_hall
portal!j_stephen_hall%cupertino.pcc@suncom

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jan 90 15:13:17 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: THE WORLD BEYOND THE HILL by Alexei and Cory Panshin

	   THE WORLD BEYOND THE HILL by Alexei and Cory Panshin
		    Tarcher, 1990, ISBN 0-87477-436-S.
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This study of science fiction from its origins through its "Golden Age"
is not just another standard reference work.  It does not consist of
sections on each of the major authors, listing their works and publication
dates.  What the Panshins have done instead is to examine the trends and
works of science fiction in the context of the social events and
philosophies of the time.  The swing from science as devil to science as
savior and back again is reflected, they say, in the science fiction being
written through the years.  And they help to dispel some of the myth of
John W. Campbell as monolithic creator and leader of the Golden Age.  Some
of this is already known.  For example, that Campbell's insistence that in
any human/non-human encounter human supremacy must be demonstrated and
Asimov's reluctance to support such racist ideas led to Asimov's all-human
universe is fairly common knowledge.  But the Panshins present their
information in a strictly chronological order rather than by author as is
common in other works, and this global rather than individual perspective
sets this work apart.

   This is not to say that I always agree with the Panshins's conclusions
or opinions.  That this book is published by Tarcher is no
surprise--Tarcher is trying to build a line of "New Age" science fiction
books: science fiction books that emphasize the metaphysical and
transcendent instead of blueprints and spaceships.  (I would question
throwing Olaf Stapledon into the "New Age" category, though.)  Since the
main focus of THE WORLD BEYOND THE HILL is the metaphysical nature of
science fiction, or at least those aspects of science fiction that are
based in transcending this world, this makes it a perfect book for the
series.  It does mean, however, that the Panshins give less space to those
works or science fiction that do not, in their opinion, form part of this
search for "the world beyond."

   The only thing that prevents me from whole-heartedly recommending this
book is the price.  Yes, it's a thick book representing a lot of work, but
there's something about a $30 pricetag that makes one hesitate.  But I
would strongly suggest that if you can't afford this book (or even if you
can and buy it for yourself), you should encourage your local library to
purchase a copy.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl or ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 22:12:08 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: The "Kirinyaga" Stories by Mike Resnick

		  The "Kirinyaga" Stories by Mike Resnick
		       Comments by Evelyn C. Leeper

   There have been (to the best of my knowledge) three "Kirinyaga" stories
by Mike Resnick: "Kirinyaga" (F&SF, November 1988), "For I Have Touched the
Sky" (F&SF, December 1989), and "Bwana" (ASIMOV'S, January 1990).  While
they are undeniably thought-provoking--not a characteristic to be dismissed
lightly these days--the conclusions one draws from them are disturbing.
Or, to be more accurate and perhaps more fair, the message that I see them
sending is disturbing.

   In "Kirinyaga," we are shown a Kikuyu society in a space station,
isolated from the rest of humankind, and allowed to live according to its
own laws, with the proviso that anyone who wants to must be permitted to
leave.  This seems reasonable to all concerned until a woman in Kirinyaga
gives birth to twins.  Under Kikuyu tradition, one twin is not human but a
demon and so much be destroyed.  This of course leads to a conflict, in
which the Kikuyu mundumugu (witch doctor) defends the right of the Kikuyu
to live according to their own ways.  One could draw all sorts of parallels
to the pro-choice movement (the Kikuyu claim that they are not murdering an
infant because the twin is a demon, not a human).  Whether the story takes
a stand for or against cultural relativism is a matter of interpretation.

   In "For I Have Touched the Sky" a young girl learns to read, in
violation of Kikuyu tradition and law.  Koriba, the mundumugu, tells many
fables to show how it is wrong for people to go against their customs and
bring in alien ways.  She could leave, but Koriba has blocked any way for
her to find out about the outside, so how is she to make an informed
decision?  Of course, while he is doing this he also using a computer to
call up Maintenance and ask for orbital adjustments to improve the climate
of Kirinyaga.  True, at the end, he says that a mundumugu must live with
his decisions.  But still, I find the message of isolationism and cultural
integrity at any price verging on fanaticism.

   In "Bwana" the message becomes overt: it is wrong to bring in outside
culture or technology.  A hunter brought in to kill some hyena also brings
in new ideas and new technology and these have an extremely negative effect
on the Kikuyu.  Koriba tells his people that it is because they cannot
expect to take just some of the outsider's culture--they will have to take
all the bad effects as well as the good.  So medicine must be refused
because that would upset the balance of Kikuyu life, etc.  Koriba says the
problems in Kenya began when the Kikuyu took the European's technology.
And here is the crux of my problem--the "Europeans" were not originally a
homogeneous group.  They started as many tribes, but an interchange of
ideas, goods, and technology made them what they are today.  Koriba
(Resnick?) does not say how bad the Picts were for taking anything from the
Celts, or how the Romans should never have used Greek technology or
Egyptian medicine, or how the Italians should have thrown Marco Polo out
when he tried to bring back umbrellas and pasta.  The history of
civilization is the story of borrowing from other cultures.  Sometimes it's
good, sometimes it's bad, but it's inevitable.  If the Japanese find a cure
for AIDS, should Americans reject it because it wasn't part of our culture?
For that matter, by Koriba's reasoning the whole melting-pot of America is
a disaster.  Some may believe that, but I do not, and to find a popular
series that seems to be espousing this view is disappointing.

[After writing this, I was told by someone that Resnick specifically made
Koriba a fanatic to show how dangerous fanaticism is.  I can reconcile this
with the first two stories, but I still have difficulty making this fit
with the third.  I would love to hear from anyone who has opinions or
theories on this; facts would be nice too, but I've come to believe facts
are in short supply on Usenet. :-)]

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 17:41:12 GMT
From: scorpion@titan.rice.edu (Vernon Lee)
Subject: Re: The "Kirinyaga" Stories by Mike Resnick

Credentials: I have read all three of these stories, but I have no "insider
information" from the author or anyone else.

I'm not sure how I take these stories, but I do like them very much.  The
second story in particular, "For I Have Touched the Sky", really had a big
effect on me, and I thought about it a lot after reading it.

I don't really care about what the stories say about America, or that they
ignore the Picts or Celts as being separate from "Europeans"; I don't think
that these issues are the central problem.  What I see as the central issue
is the assertion the stories seem to make that _knowing_ something is bad.
I find this abhorrent personally, and I'm not at all sure of the point
Resnick is trying to make.  I have always held that any system that says
learning is a bad thing is just afraid of people learning the truth.

Another of the things I get out of the stories is that trying to maintain a
static society is a bad idea, and flawed in its very concept.  A culture
such as that shown in the Kirinyaga stories could only exist in an
artifically created world such as the one shown there - it is not a natural
or a healthy thing.

Of course, I could be wrong :-)

Vernon Lee
scorpion@rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 03:50:54 GMT
From: wwd@rruxi.bae.bellcore.com (Bill Donahue)
Subject: Re: The "Kirinyaga" Stories by Mike Resnick

Evelyn Leeper writes:
>  But still, I find the message of isolationism and cultural integrity at
>any price verging on fanaticism.
>  In "Bwana" the message becomes overt: it is wrong to bring in outside
>culture or technology.

To me, a key passage in this third story is: "Kirinyaga must be an Utopia
for all of us, or it cannot be an Utopia at all."

The `witch-doctor' was an educated man (Cambridge and Yale). He made a
conscious decision for the isolation of Kirinyaga from modern western
culture. The preservation of cultures other than this one (modern western)
is very difficult but something we should all at least be willing to
appreciate. Examples would be the remnants of Native American cultures.
Should these adapt, be changed and (somewhat) abandoned, for the comforts
of the dominant modern western culture??  (Don't expect me to answer!! It
is a hard question.)

In reading "Bwana" I'm inclined to take Resnick at his word and imagine
someone creating an Utopia to restore/preserve a culture which was on the
verge of extinction.

Now should we complain that elements of the modern western culture is to be
excluded from this Utopia. And what if someone wanted to improve it by
incorporating some modern elements (like reading, hunting, etc.)  Well,
then it would no longer be the Utopia for all of us, only the Utopia for
the one who modernized. Once again I think this is a hard question and I am
not going to attempt answers.

WARNING: POSSIBLY ANNOYING POLITICAL DIATRIBE!!

The culture in the United States is presented as utopic, streets paved with
gold and democracy and free economy reigning; but is it for everyone?  Are
there some who must be excluded from this utopia for those privileged to
enjoy their success? Not just the under-class within the United States but
also those outside the political borders but still within the economic
sphere of influence? Is it truly an utopia if these are unable to join??
(Crossreference: "Those who go from Omelas" by Ursula LeGuin)

In my own personal case, I can see the culture and language of my roots on
its deathbed in the west of Ireland. What are the gains versus the losses?
How can one measure?

In summary, I would say that Resnick's series is very thought provoking and
should not be dismissed as simply for/against change.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:24:25 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Melissa Scott

Melissa Scott writes pretty good SF ("The Kindly Ones"), Fantasy ("The
Armor of Light") and hard-to-classify-in-between stuff ("The Roads of
Heaven").  I'ld probably recommend "The Kindly Ones" as the best
introduction to her work.

[O] == Omnibus.  Includes other books

Scott, Melissa
    The Roads of Heaven [1988] [O]
        Five-Twelfths of Heaven [1985]
        Silence in Solitude [1986]
        The Empress of Earth [1987]
    The Game Beyond [1984]
    A Choice of Destinies [1986]
    The Kindly Ones [1987]
Scott, Melissa & Barnett, Lisa
    The Armor of Light [1988]

------------------------------

Date: 21 Dec 89 20:45:53 GMT
From: lsuc!nrcaer!gandalf!alayne@neat.ai.toronto.edu (Alayne McGregor)
Subject: Re: The Cage

0C109@aeclcr.BITNET (Donald Simmons) writes:
> Just finished this great fantasy novel 'The Cage' by S. M. Stirling and
> Shirley Meier, who I believe are both from Toronto. Have these two
> written any other novels?

S.M. Stirling has also written:

Snowbrother
The Sharpest Edge
Marching Through Georgia
Under the Yoke

The latter two, BTW, I consider a gross libel on the United Empire
Loyalists (the Canadian name for the losing side in the American War of
Independence).

Alayne McGregor
dciem!nrcaer!gandalf!alayne

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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                Morressy & Petaja & Robinson & E.E. Smith (2 msgs) &
                Stasheff

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 18:09:30 GMT
From: srt@aerospace.aero.org (Scott "TCB" Turner)
Subject: Re: _Cowboy Feng's Space Bar and Grille_ review (some SPOILERS)

Like Sean, I just finished reading _Feng's_.  Can't say I liked it as much
as he did.  Brust is a good writer.  He doesn't make any technical errors,
his writing is well-edited, and he knows how to keep the forward impetus.
Unfortunately, in _Feng's_ this is largely wasted effort; there isn't
enough meat to the book.  It reminds me to some extend of _The Practice
Effect_ by Brin, another well-written but basically shallow book by a good
author.

Like Sean, I found the resolution to be some "deus ex machina" and not
particularly satisfying.  But then, since I didn't find the premise all
that involving in the first place, it wasn't a terrible let-down.

Scott Turner

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 09:48:33 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: _Cowboy Feng's Space Bar and Grille_ review (some SPOILERS)

srt@aero.UUCP (Scott Turner) writes:
>Unfortunately, in _Feng's_ this is largely wasted effort; there isn't
>enough meat to the book.  It reminds me to some extend of _The Practice
>Effect_ by Brin, another well-written but basically shallow book by a good
>author.

Yeah, I'll agree with that.  One of the things I pointed out was that it
started out like a Foster-style Fantasy; TPE is also like that.  However,
it turns to "hard" science fiction *much* sooner than TPE does (and I would
argue that TPE is *still* somewhat fantasy, but someone would probably take
me up on it, eh Chuq? 8-)).  Like _The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars_, this
is different from mainstream SF; again, though, I *did* like the book.
However, I think I preferred TStMatS to CFSBaG, and would reread that
first.

>Like Sean, I found the resolution to be some "deus ex machina" and not
>particularly satisfying.  But then, since I didn't find the premise all
>that involving in the first place, it wasn't a terrible let-down.

Well, as I said, I think it was just rushed: he had to, for tradition's
sake, fit it into 17 chapters, with some interludes and, maybe, a prologue
and / or epilogue.  But, hey, it's part of his style; I hope he doesn't
change it soon 8-).

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 01:02:43 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: _Cowboy Feng's Space Bar and Grile_ review

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>CFSBaG starts out, it seemed to be, as a fantasy / science fiction.  A
>poor-man's clone of Hitchhiker, kind of like what A. D. Foster did (can't,
>fortunately, remember the title 8-)).  After a few chapters, however, it
>turned into hard science fiction (assuming you consider time travel to be
>science fiction and not fantasy), and a damned good book.  Not
>surprisingly, I guess.

Hmmm...  I didn't see it as at all mad-cap humorous, even from the
beginning.  Despite the title, I came into it expecting something
light-hearted, but not Hitchhiker-like.  Of course, it wasn't even
light-hearted.  It was, well...  *heavy* hearted.  Not something I take to.

I liked the obligatory intermissions, but much of the
character-development-related ones were redundant by the time they
appeared, and shed no light, and hence were merely distracting.  The
result, I suspect, of sticking too strongly to a non-linear form when the
main plot line is exposed linearly for the most part.

>I give it a +3.5 on the IMMLSoMFtPF (Infamous Modified Mark Leeper Scale
>of -5 to +5).  A good book by a good author, and well worth an evening's
>diversion (well, that's how long it took *me*, but I read quickly).

That's pretty high.  I'd have to give it somewhere between **+ and ***+ on
the OtherRealms scale of * to ***** (or is that () to (*****)?).  Or put it
this way, "A book not-up-to-par by an excellent author, but worth an
evening's diversion."

Better a not-up-to-par Brust than an outstanding (say) Rick Cook.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw 
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:22:56 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: John Jakes

I haven't read any of his books.  Since retiring from SF in the early 70's,
he written some best-selling mainstream novels (Kent Family Chronicles,
"North and South", etc.).

[C] == Short Story Collection
[J] == The book is for juveniles (however you define them)
movie == Novelization of a movie script

Jakes, John [William] [U.S.A., 3/31/1932- ]
    The II Galaxy Series:
        When the Star Kings Die [1967]
        The Planet Wizard [1969]
        Tonight We Steal the Stars [1969]
    The Gavin Black Series:
        Master of the Dark Gate [1970]
        Witch of the Dark Gate [1972]
    The Brak the Barbarian series:
        Brak the Barbarian [1968]
        Brak the Barbarian: The Sorceress [1969]
        Brak the Barbarian: The Mark of the Demons [1969]
        Brak: When the Idols Walked [1978]
        The Fortunes of Brak [1980] [C]
    The Asylum World [1969]
    The Hybrid [1969]
    The Last Magicians [1969]
    Secrets of Star Deep [1969] [J]
    Black in Time [1970]
    Mask of Chaos [1970]
    Six-Gun Planet [1970]
    Monte Cristo #99 [1970]
    Mention My Name in Atlantis [1972]
    Time Gate [1972] [J]
    On Wheels [1973]
    Conquest of the Planet of the Apes [1974] [movie]
    The Best of John Jakes [1977] [C]

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jan 90 18:57:22 GMT
From: narendra@fox.cs.wisc.edu (B. Narendran)
Subject: Books by Gerard Klein

   I recently read the short story "Party Line" by Gerard Klein (apparently
a well known French SF author, according to the blurb that accompanied the
story). Have any of this author's books been translated into English? Can
anyone recommend any particular books?

Thanks...

Narendran.
narendra@cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jan 90 03:58:44 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Wild Cards (long with Spoilers)

Greetings and salutations, all.  I'm interested if anybody else on the net
thinks that the Wild Cards series (comics or novels) is worthy of
discussion.  I just finished Wild Cards VI: Ace in the Hole and I've
prepared this list of things I want to know...

SPOILERS AHEAD!

Loose Ends and other things...

Wild Cards I: What happened to Blythe Van Renssaeler's other two children
besides Fleur (Henry Jr. and Brandon)?  Is Lawrence Hague, the telepathic
stockbroker, still around and working for the government?  Is Angelface
still alive?  (I don't think so, but...)  What did Fortunato do in Vietnam,
with the Joker brigade?  Whatever happened to Grabowski, the Hardhat Ace?
What happened (and who was involved) when Carter sent the aces after the
hostages?

Wild Cards II: What happened to Devil John Darlingfoot?  Who is the mother
of Mark Meadows daughter (Sunflower?)

Wild Cards III: What happened to Kien gang of aces (Wyrm, Whisper, Fadeout,
and the Eye?)

Wild Cards IV: What happened to Fantasy, the ballerina?  Are Joanne
Jefferson and Lady Black the same person?  What is happening in Guatamala,
with the Mayan Aces?  Did Billy Ran (Carnifex) heal after his battle with
Bludgeon, or did he merely recuperate normally (i.e. does his ace ability
include a faster healing rate)?  What is Black Dog, the Joker terrorist, up
to these days?  What happened to Coredelia and Wyungare after their jaunt
in the Dreamtime?  What happened to Fortunado and Jaywardene in the
monastery; is it reversible, since it was done with an ace power (by Dogen,
the Zen roshi?)  Who are the Nasr, the Port Said aces, and what are the
three that are left up to?  What is Molinya, the electrostatic ace up to?
How about the Harlem Hammer?

Wild Cards V: What are Deadhead and Lazy Dragon up to?  Is Quasiman still a
ace/joker, or was he purged of the wild card by Leo Barnett (who is not an
ace apparently...)?  What is the Sculptress doing for the Justice
Department?  What is Buddy Holly, shaman-at-large, doing, and is he still
playing that rock-n-roll?  What is Sewer Jack's status - alive, dead, or
in-between?  What are Bagabond and CC up to now?  What is Water Lily up to?
What are Modular Man and Dr. Travnicek doing, and what is Travnicek turning
into?  How about the Projectionist?  What are Peregrine and her child
doing?

Wild Cards VI: What is the government going to do with Snotman?  Who killed
Chrysalis?  Carnifex is almost certainly dead, unless he can heal real
well...  Can Demise grow his body back from ashes?  (If he can, then there
is literally no way to kill him short of total disintegration.  Even mental
control would be dangerous - he could try to share his death through the
link.)  What are Blaze and Popinjay up to?  Can Hiram break Ti Malice's
control?  Will George end up working for the US Government?  Who is the
Democratic Presidential candidate - will they reconvene, or does it go to
Jackson since he was Hartmann's veep?  Is the Envoy back in the business,
or was this just for the duration kind of thing?  Will Tachyon be able to
grow his hand back (perhaps his wild card will manifest as a healing
ability)?  Will Leo Barnett run for President again?  If he's not a wild
card, does his ability to heal others stem from God?  The Turtle is back,
but how's he meeting expenses and what's his identity?  A new ace, Straight
Arrow, is around too...

(Due in July 1990)
Wild Cards VII: The title is "Dead Man's Hand"; who is the person in the
title and what does it mean?  Is it Hartman/Puppetman, using information to
ruin the people who brought him down?  Is it Chrysalis, doing the same?
Any ideas?

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu
SKSIRCAR@PUCC.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jan 90 23:55:38 GMT
From: duncanj@umd5.umd.edu (James Duncan)
Subject: Re: Wild Cards (long with Spoilers)

I love Wild Cards.  I didn't know Wild Cards VI was out yet.  I also have
not seen the Comic.  Did they ever produce one?  A comic based on Wild
Cards would definitely not be one of those following the 'kiddie comic
code'.

Incidentally, if you are into Roleplaying games there is currently a Wild
Cards book for Steve Jackson Games' GURPS - Generic Universal Role Playing
System.  This book contains lots of spoilers so you should not read
anything but intro material unless you have already read the entire series
- - at least through WC V.

I will look for the info requested and email answers ASAP.

Jim Duncan
9260 Edmonston Rd. 
Greenbelt, MD 20770
Internet: duncanj@umd5.umd.edu
Bitnet: duncanj@umdd

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:23:52 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: John Morressy

I've only read John Morressy's Iron Angel series (fairly good standard
fantasy) and "A Voice for Princess" (a 'light' fantasy that I didn't find
that funny).  Most of his other stuff is apparently straight SF.

[J] == The book is for juveniles (however you define them)
aka == Also known by this other title

Morressy, John [U.S.A., 12/8/1930- ]
    Del Whitby Series:
        Starbrat [1972]
        Nail Down the Stars [1973] [aka "Stardrift"]
        Under a Calculating Star [1975]
    The Iron Angel Series:
        Ironbrand [1980]
        Greymantle [1981]
        Kingsbane [1982]
        The Time of the Annihilator [1985]
    In Series:
        A Voice for Princess [1986]
        The Questing of Kedrigern [1987]
        Kedrigern in Wanderland [1988]
        Kedrigern and the Charming Couple [1990]
    The Humans of Ziax II [1974] [J]
    The Windows of Forever [1975] [J]
    A Law for the Stars [1976]
    Frostworld & Dreamfire [1977]
    The Extraterritorial [1977]
    The Drought on Ziax II [1978] [J]
    The Mansions of Space [1983]

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:24:08 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Emil Petaja

Another author I haven't read.

[C] == Short Story Collection

Petaja, Emil [Theodore] [U.S.A., 4/12/1915- ]
    The Kalevala Series:
        Saga of Lost Earths [1966]
        The Star Mill [1966]
        The Stolen Sun [1967]
        Tramontane [1967]
    The Green Planet Series:
        The Lord of The Green Planet [1967]
        The Doom of The Green Planet [1968]
    Alpha Yes, Terra No! [1965]
    The Caves of Mars [1965]
    The Prism [1968]
    The Time Twister [1968]
    The Path Beyond the Stars [1969]
    The Nets of Space [1969]
    Seed of the Dreamers [1970]
    Stardrift [1971] [C]

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jan 90 20:21:34 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Kumar Sircar)
Subject: More books by Spider

In case anyone is interested, here is a most complete listing of Spider
Robinson's books, taken from Books in Print and some old net archives I
just found:

Callahan Series books (all collections of short stories)
   Callahan's Crosstime Saloon [1977]
   Time Travellers Strictly Cash [1981]
   Callahan's Secret [1986]
   Callahan and Co. (a compilation of the above three) [1988]
   Callahan's Crazy Crosstime Bar (abr. version of Callahan and Co) [1989]
   Callahan's Lady [1989]

{Below is reprinted from the recent posting, and is the only case where I
have more complete information.}

mcmullan@eddie.mit.edu (Greg McMullan) writes:
>Callahan's Crosstime Saloon ISBN 0-441-090403-5, published by Ace
>Books, 192 pages, 1989, paperback.
>
>Time Travelers Strictly Cash ISBN 0-441-80713-5, published by Ace
>Books, 208 pages, 1989, paperback.
>
>Callahan's Secret ISBN 0-425-10059-6, published by Berkeley
>Publishers, 192 pages, 1986, paperback.
>
>Callahan's Lady ISBN 0-441-09073-3, published by Ace Books, hardback.

Series:
   Mindkiller [1982]
   Time Pressure [1987]

Telempath [1976]
Armageddon 2419 AD [1978]
Antimony [1980]
Night of Power [1985]
Melancholy Elephants [1984,1985] (collection of stories)
Stardance [1979] (with Jeanne Robinson)

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu
SKSIRCAR@PUCC.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 17:23:28 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: help needed finding Lensman series by E.E Smith

athalyes@lafcol.UUCP (Athalye Salil ) writes:
>I need help finding a series of books written by E.E 'Doc' Smith during
>the late 60's. Some of the titles are:

Smith died in 1965.  The titles of the Lensman books are:

Triplanetary
First Lensman
Galactic Patrol
Gray Lensman
Second Stage Lensman
Children of the Lens

(same universe, different story, essentially no character overlap) 
The Vortex Blaster

Dreamhaven Books in Minneapolis has them, in a mix of US and
British editions.  I believe that they are not all available currently
in US editions.

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 23:20:18 GMT
From: res@cbnewsc.att.com (Rich Strebendt)
Subject: Re: help needed finding Lensman series by E.E Smith

hhaller@pnet01.cts.com (Harry Haller) writes:
> athalyes@lafcol.UUCP (Athalye Salil ) writes:
>>
>>I need help finding a series of books written by E.E 'Doc' Smith during
>>the late 60's. Some of the titles are:

   [titles from the "Lensman" series]

> Be prepared for space opera, largely devoid of believable interpersonal
> relationships, dialogue, or plot development.  Mindless adolescent power
> fantasies, gibberish, and gore to the tune of megaton firecrackers.
> 
> That said, let me add that these are *magnificent* stories, thrilling and
> nostalgic for 'the way the future was', and should be required reading
> for anyone who cares more for the sf field than just finding a book to
> amuse the idle hour.

Well said!!!

Despite antequated technology and the list of defects (from the standpoint
of modern SF) listed above, these pulp novels are important to read to
understand where the genre has come from (and perhaps to infer the
direction in which it is moving today).  Also, as action-filled, mindless
excitement, they are a lot of fun to read!!!

Rich Strebendt
...!att!ihlpb!res

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:25:29 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Christopher Stasheff

To me, Christopher Stasheff is the archetypical example of beating a series
to death (winning out over even Piers Anthony, Jack Chalker & Philip Jose
Farmer).  The first "Warlock" book was fairly good, the second was OK, and
the rest degenerate from there (being an optimist, I stopped at #7).  The
first one is good though.

[O] == Omnibus.  Includes other books
rev == revision of an older title

Stasheff, Christopher [U.S.A., 1/1944- ]
    The Warlock Series:
        To the Magic Born [1986] [O]
            Escape Velocity [1983]
            The Warlock in Spite of Himself [1969]
        King Kobold [1971]
        The Warlock Enlarged [1986] [O]
            King Kobold Revived [1984] [rev. of "King Kobold"]
            The Warlock Unlocked [1982]
            The Warlock Enraged [1985]
        The Warlock's Night Out [1989] [O]
            The Warlock Wandering [1986]
            The Warlock is Missing [1986]
        Odd Warlock Out [1989] [O]
            The Warlock Heretical [1987]
            The Warlock's Companion [1988]
            The Warlock Insane [1989]
    A Wizard in Bedlam [1979]
    Her Majesty's Wizard [1986]

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Capps (2 msgs) & Heinlein (3 msgs) & Kagan &
                   Kerr (2 msgs) & McKillip & Resnick & Robinson &
                   Slonczewski & Clarke Ashton Smith & Watson &
                   Wellman & Cyberpunk

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 04:10:37 GMT
From: stuart@rennet.cs.wisc.edu (Stuart Friedberg)
Subject: Secret of the Sunless World, Colin M. Capp

Does anyone know of any sequels (shorts, serialized, or otherwise) to the
book "Secret of the Sunless World" by Colin M. Capp?  Lenj, etc.

I believe Capp was a pseudonym, can anyone straighten me out about that?

Stu Friedberg
stuart@cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 07:32:50 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (The Dread Pirate Roberts)
Subject: Re: Secret of the Sunless World, Colin M. Capp

stuart@rennet.cs.wisc.edu (Stuart Friedberg) writes:
>Does anyone know of any sequels (shorts, serialized, or otherwise) to the
>book "Secret of the Sunless World" by Colin M. Capp?

That's Carroll M. Capps. No, there are no sequels, to my knowledge.

>I believe Capp was a pseudonym, can anyone straighten me out about that?

Carroll M. Capps is his real name, and SECRET OF THE SUNLESS WORLD is the
only novel published under the name (off-hand, I don't know if any short
stories were as well). Normally he used the pseudonym C.C. MacApp.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 05:03:01 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph  Brenner)
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

Start with a few of the "juveniles", which are much better than you'd
expect from something written for kids.  I recommend these two as being
some of the best.  Fun, interesting and somewhat representative of his
work:

Have Spacesuit Will Travel - An odd combination of gritty hard SF and
beserk space opera.  It's about a teenager who gets involved with souping
up an old surplus space suit.  One day, while testing it out, a flying
saucer almost lands on top of him.

The Rolling Stones - A family on the moon (The Stones) decide things are
getting too crowded.  They decide to buy a used spaceship and move further
out (first stop Mars).  The two young boys in the family cause a number of
problems through some sleazy scheming (they try to smuggle the materials to
manufacture bootleg alcohol), and some unthinking mistakes (like borrowing
a component from a piece of equipment and forgeting to tell anybody).

Most of the other "juveniles" are pretty good.  Save Rocket Ship Galileo
for last, though.

After you've started on the juveniles, I'd recommend taking a look at some
of his idea-oriented work:

Stranger in a Strange Land - a book that became popular in the sixties, and
probably was an influence on the hippie movement.  It raises a lot of
questions about conventional sexual attitudes (e.g.  monogamy).  It's about
a man named Smith, raised by aliens on Mars.  More martian than human, he
comes to earth and we see things through his eyes, and as interpreted by
Jubal Harshaw a cynical old man who becomes his guide.  He becomes
something of a persecuted religious figure, and demonstrates some odd
telepathic/telekinetic abilities.

Starship Troopers - A hugo award winning novel, frequently (and
incorrectly) assaulted for being "fascist".  It describes a form of
democracy where citizens must earn their right to vote through government
service, and shows it through the eyes of a young man who becomes a member
of the "infantry" of the future.  There are many scenes of the young man's
education which Heinlein may or may not have meant to be taken at face
value, and which you certainly don't have to ("All wars are the result of
population pressure.")  The scenes of combat which show the infantry in
action display Heinlein's talent for interesting, believably futuristic
hardware.  This is a very odd book: ostensibly it was written to show how
war is inevitable and glorious, but it sure makes you wish for something
better.

The Moon is a Harsh Mistress - About a revolution where a lunar colony
breaks away from Earth (similar to the American revolution) with the help
of an artificial intelligence named Manny.  Libertarians seem to love this
one.

From there you might go to Double Star or The Door into Summer which are
fun, if not particularly heavy.  Or you can look at things like Orphans in
the Sky and the Past Through Tomorrow, which are really pivotal works in
the history of SF.

I thought Glory Road was largely just a dumb fantasy novel, though you
might enjoy it.  I strongly recommend holding off on most of his later
books, including I Will Fear No Evil, The Number of the Beast, Job and some
others.  Arguably, Heinlein became a best selling author only after
literally developing brain damage.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 07:11:20 GMT
From: ambar@bloom-beacon.mit.edu (Jean Marie Diaz)
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

doom@portia.Stanford.EDU (Joseph  Brenner) writes:
>[_Starship Troopers_] is a very odd book: ostensibly it was written to
>show how war is inevitable and glorious, but it sure makes you wish for
>something better.

Actually, I recall that in _Grumbles From The Grave_, Heinlein writes of
_Starship Troopers_ that "the book is an inquiry into why men fight.  Since
they do, the question is well worth asking."

[Or words to that effect; I gave away my copy as an emergency Christmas
present (the things we do for love :-) and haven't replaced it yet.]

AMBAR
ambar@bloom-beacon.mit.edu
{mit-eddie,uunet}!bloom-beacon!ambar

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 15:20:42 GMT
From: lak8141@oak.circa.ufl.edu
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

  Robert Heinlein is not all he's cracked up to be... he was mentally
decaying during much of his writing career. Basically, avoid anything
written from the 60's on, despite whatever any rabid fans may say...
(Stanger In A Strange Land isn't worth the time to read, and The Number Of
The Beast is rather sad and pathetic).
  Rocketship Galileo and The Rolling Stones are two good stories to read,
both from his early writing days.

Jeff Mercer
LAK8141@UFOAK   (Bitnet)
lak8141@oak.circa.ufl.edu (Internet) 

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 18:53:12 GMT
From: GHENDER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Gary Henderson)
Subject: Even more requests

I need a list of Janet Kagan's works.  What I've read has been enjoyable.
(I've read _Uhura's_Song_ (yes, a Star Trek novel) and _Hellspark_).

Thanks in advance!

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 18:53:12 GMT
From: GHENDER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Gary Henderson)
Subject: Even more requests

Anyone know when Katherine Kerr's next book of the _Daggerspell_ and
_Darkspell_ trilogy(?) is coming (in paper or hard back)?

Thanks in advance!

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 19:07:25 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Even more requests

GHENDER3@UA1VM.UA.EDU (Gary Henderson) writes:

>Anyone know when Katherine Kerr's next book of the _Daggerspell_ and
>_Darkspell_ trilogy(?) is coming (in paper or hard back)?

Mid to late 1990 in hardcover (don't blame Kerr for this. It's been done
for a while and being held up by publishing schedules. It was originally
going to come out in 1991, but she convinced them to move it forward).

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 18:53:12 GMT
From: GHENDER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Gary Henderson)
Subject: Even more requests

Whatever happened to Patricia McKillip?

Thanks in advance!

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 12:35:10 GMT
From: peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva)
Subject: Re: The "Kirinyaga" Stories by Mike Resnick

Recently I have mentioned that "Houston, Houston, do you Read" read like it
was written by an alien anthropologist.

Well, most of Mike Resnick's works read as if they were written by a
*hostile* alien anthropologist, and handed to Mike for the final draft. I
gave up on him after reading \Birthright/, and never looked back.  I did
read the first Kirinyaga story before realizing who wrote it, and was
astonished at the short-sightedness of *both* sides.  I'm not surprised,
however, to discover they don't get any better.

Like Jack Chalker, he's a man with a message... but it's a message you're
better off not taking to heart.

Peter da Silva
peter@sugar.hackercorp.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 16:19:50 GMT
From: lfd@cbnewsm.att.com (leland.f.derbenwick)
Subject: Re: More books by Spider

sksircar@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Subrata Kumar Sircar) writes:
> ...
> Antimony [1980]
> ...

That's _Antinomy_.

It supposedly was remaindered before the copies hit the stores, because the
publisher dropped its SF line.  Some got sold anyway.

Lee Derbenwick
AT&T Bell Laboratories
Warren, NJ
lfd@cbnewsm.ATT.COM
<wherever>!att!cbnewsm!lfd

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 03:41:15 GMT
From: N91006@jpnwas00.bitnet ("Reid S. Carlberg")
Subject: stuff

Small bits of Bio on Joan Slonczewski, author of A Door Into Ocean.

I have read it, love it, and am fortunate enough to have heard her talk
about it.  Slonczewski is a prof of Biology at Kenyon College in Central
Ohio.  She has two kids, and is a quaker.  Like LeGuin, she is also fairly
active in the women's rights.  Although that might be obvious after reading
the book, it is important to keep in mind that she also has a very open
outlook and is much less harsh on men in reality than the book might seem
to portray after a quick reading.

Pointless, generally, but it might help you enjoy the book more.  Last I
heard from her at a Spring 1989 Meeting at Kenyon, she was working on
something else, but was devoting more time to her existence as a prof than
anything else.

Reid S. Carlberg
Waseda University
Tokyo
n91006@jpnwas00

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:25:02 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Clarke Ashton Smith

Clarke Ashton Smith was a writer in the "Weird Tales" tradition.  He was an
important influence on Fritz Leiber, Theodore Sturgeon, Jack Vance, Robert
E. Howard, Harlan Ellison, H. P. Lovecraft, and Ray Bradbury.  He spun
unusual tales of exotic settings, all told in a rich (almost baroque)
style.  Although he produced over 100 short stories, almost all of it was
done in the six short years between 1930 and 1936.  Today his works are
hard to find, but the Ballantine books of the early 1970's and the Pocket
books of early 1980's aren't *too* hard to find in used book stores.  His
poetry is also of interest to the SF reader, it shares many of the themes
of his short stories.

[C] == Short Story Collection
[CP] == Chapbook (a very short book, or pamphlet)
[NF] == Non-Fiction

Smith, Clarke Ashton [U.S.A., 1/13/1893-8/14/1961]
    Out of Space and Time [1942] [C] [split into:]
        Out of Space and Time, volume 1 [1974] [C]
        Out of Space and Time, volume 2 [1974] [C]
    Lost Worlds [1944] [C] [split into:]
        Lost Worlds, volume 1 [1974] [C]
        Lost Worlds, volume 2 [1974] [C]
    Immortals of Mercury [1932] [CP]
    The Double Shadow and Other Fantasies [1933] [C] [CP]
    The White Sybil [1935] [C] [CP]
    Genius Loci [1948] [C]
    The Abominations of Yondo [1960] [C]
    Tales of Science and Sorcery [1964] [C]
    Poems in Prose [1965] [C] [CP]
    Other Dimensions [1970] [C]
    Zothique [1970] [C]
    Hyperboria [1971] [C]
    The Mortuary [1971] [CP]
    Xiccarph [1972] [C]
    Sadastor [1972] [CP]
    Poseidonis [1973] [C]
    Planets and Dimensions [1973] [C] [NF]
    From the Crypts of Memory [1973] [CP]
    Prince Alcouz and the Magician [1977] [CP]
    The City of the Singing Flame [1981] [C]
    The Last Incantation [1982] [C]
    The Monster of Prophecy [1983] [C]
    A Rendezvous in Averoigne [1988] [C]
    Strange Shadows [1989] [C]

    The Star-Treader and Other Poems [1912] [C] [poems]
    Odes and Sonnets [1918] [C] [CP] [poems]
    Ebony and Crystal [1922] [C]
    Sandalwood [1925] [C] [CP] [poems]
    Nero and Other Poems [1937] [C] [CP] [poems]
    The Dark Chateau [1951] [C] [CP] [poems]
    Spells and Philtres [1957] [C] [CP] [poems]
    The Hill of Dionysus [1962] [C] [CP] [poems]
    Selected Poems [1971] [C] [poems]
    Grotesques and Fantastiques [1973] [C] [poems]

Smith, Clarke Ashton with Finlay, Virgil
    Klarkash-Ton and Monstro Ligriv [1974] [CP] [NF]

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:25:42 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Ian Watson

The one Ian Watson book that I've read is "Queenmagic, Kingmagic", an
entertaining story of characters living their lives on worlds whose rules
derive from various games (chess, monopoly, go, chutes and ladders, etc.).
Apparently this is an atypical work, since the descriptions of his other
works sounds much deeper and plays with more challenging ideas.  Any Ian
Watson readers like to comment?

[C] == Short Story Collection
[J] == The book is for juveniles (however you define them)
[O] == Omnibus.  Includes other books

Watson, Ian [U.K., 4/20/1943- ]
    The Book of the Black Current [1986] [O]
        The Book of the River [1984]
        The Book of the Stars [1984]
        The Book of Being [1985]
    The Embedding [1973]
    The Jonah Kit [1975]
    Japan Tomorrow [1977] [J]
    The Martian Inca [1977]
    Alien Embassy [1977]
    Miracle Visitors [1978]
    God's World [1979]
    The Very Slow Time Machine [1979] [C]
    The Gardens of Delight [1980]
    Deathhunter [1981]
    Sunstroke and Other Stories [1982] [C]
    Chekov's Journey [1983]
    Converts [1984]
    Slow Birds and Other Stories [1985] [C]
    The Book of Ian Watson [1985] [C]
    Queenmagic, Kingmagic [1986]
    Evil Water [1987] [C]
    The Power [1987]
    The Fire Worm [1988]
    Meat [1988]
    Whores of Babylon [1988]
    Salvage Rites and Other Stories [1989] [C]
Watson, Ian & Bishop, Michael
    Under Heaven's Bridge [1981]
Watson, Ian & Watson, Judith Jackson
    Orgasmachine [1976] [published in French only]

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:26:02 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Manly Wade Wellman

The only Manly Wade Wellman I've read is his Silver John stories.  These
are rather good fantasies of a wandering balladeer in the deep
Appalachians.  The stories themselves are good, but what I find special
about them is their concrete sense of *place*.  From the speech to beliefs
to descriptions, you feel that it *really* is taking place in the southern
U.S.A.  Also recommended is "Sherlock Holmes's War of the Worlds", a witty
tale with Sherlock Holmes and Professor Challenger in the setting of H. G.
Wells' "War of the Worlds".  It's a lot better if you've read the original
stories by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle & H. G. Wells, of course.

[C] == Short Story Collection
[CP] == Chapbook (a very short book, or pamphlet)
as == Originally published using this pen name
includes == This book wholely includes the other

Wellman, Manly Wade [Angola, U.S.A., 5/21/1905-4/5/1986]
    [father of Wade Wellman]
    The Silver John Series:
        Who Fears the Devil? [1963] [C]
        The Old Gods Waken [1979]
        After Dark [1980]
        The Lost and the Lurking [1981]
        The Hanging Stones [1982]
        The Voice of the Mountain [1984]
        John the Balladeer [1988] [C] [incl. "Who Fears the Devil?"]
    John Thunstone Series:
        What Dreams May Come [1983]
        The School of Darkness [1985]
    The Invading Asteroid [1932] [CP]
    Romance in Black [1946] [as Gans T. Field]
    Sojarr of Titan [1949]
    The Beasts from Beyond [1950]
    The Devil's Planet [1951]
    Twice in Time [1957, 1988]
    The Dark Destroyers [1959]
    Giants from Eternity [1959]
    Island in the Sky [1961]
    The Solar Invasion [1968]
    Worse Things Waiting [1973] [C]
    The Beyonders [1977]
    Lonely Vigils [1981] [C]
    Cahena [1986]
    The Valley So Low [1987] [C]
Wellman, Manly Wade & Wellman, Wade
    Sherlock Holmes's War of the Worlds [1975]

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 23:48:15 GMT
From: lion@milton.u.washington.edu (char *)
Subject: Re: More Cyberpunk

kiron@sherlock.CS.Concordia.CA (Kiron Bondale) writes:
> [ I ] am wondering, what Cyberpunk novels/authors are there out there.

   Vernor Vinge is very good. _True_Names_And_Other_Dangers_ is is mostly
cyberpunk.  _Marooned_In_Realtime_ and _The_Peace_War_ also deal with
direct brain to computer links.

Eric Ryan
lion@milton.u.washington.edu
uw-beaver!milton!lion

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Miscellaneous - Book Publication Schedules (6 msgs) &
                           Nanotechnology & The Proper Boskonian &
                           Conventions & The Supernatural (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 Jan 90 02:40:22 GMT
From: ST902235@brownvm.brown.edu (Cecilia Tan)
Subject: Re: Book Publication Schedules

I work at a book publishing house in the marketing department and we are a
part of the decision-making that says a book should or shouldn't be
reprinted.

When a publisher lets a book go out of print, it's usually because keeping
it in print would cost more money than the book can make.  Say you have a
book which sells consistently 200 copies per year.  That's great, but when
your current stock runs out, you can't go to a book printer and ask for
them to print up "just a few hundred" more to tide you over until you run
out again.  The per unit cost of that book would be ridiculous, and you
know you aren't going to sell more than 200 copies in a year, so you would
lose money.  And publishers large and small just don't like to lose money.

Of course, if it turns out that there's an increase in demand for the book
for whatever reason (the author puts out a new book in a series, for
example that's a good reason to go back to press with the old ones, as
there will probably be renewed interest.  Or the author dies, that
generates interest too.  I wish I could put a smiley after that one, but it
is true!)  Piblishers will let backorders build and then decide, yeah, if
we print another 4000 of that one, we can move 1500 this year, then the
others will last a while.

There is a big problem with mass-market science fiction publishers though,
that also has to do with the huge number of titles they publish.  Their
backlist can be so enormous that they can't even always keep track of what
ought to get reprinted when, and if they miss a chance, they don't go back.
It's sad that stuff has to fall through the cracks, but that's our
over-burdened glut mass-market industry.

What can you do about it?  First of all, booksellers will tell you that
things are out of print which are NOT out of print!  And even things which
are technically no longer being printed can be gotten by bookstores from
wholesale distributors who have huge warehouses.  Support the bookstores
that will special order for you from their wholesaler or the publisher.
CALL THE PUBLISHER, or write a letter.  I get letters from people all the
time expressing their outrage at books being out-of-print which are
completely available direct from us.  (Once or twice I've even sent them a
free copy.)  And how is the publisher suppose to know to reprint if no one
demands the book?  That includes both consumers and bookstores.

Sorry if I sound like I'm in a rotten mood but the miscommunication that
plagues the book publishing industry sometimes gets me down.  THE HOPE LIES
WITH YOU, THE CONSUMER!!

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 11:00:10 GMT
From: peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva)
Subject: Re: Book Publication Schedules

Why not contract small runs of books with small-volume presses like Dover?

Peter da Silva
peter@sugar.hackercorp.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 20:27:31 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: Book Publication Schedules

peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva) writes:
>Why not contract small runs of books with small-volume presses like Dover?

This misses the point; publishers are, in general, not typesetters,
printers, or bookbinders.  ALL of their work is contracted out to various
specialists.  [Unless somebody knows evidence to the contrary, I assume
Dover is just like other publishers in this regard.]  The problem is simply
that small press runs are expensive; printing is a process where there's a
considerable setup cost to a run, regardless of how long the presses are
allowed to run once turned on.  Rather like chip manufacturing, actually.

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 21:11:17 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Book Publication Schedules

ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet) writes:
>peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva) writes:
>>Why not contract small runs of books with small-volume presses like
>>Dover?
>
>This misses the point; publishers are, in general, not typesetters,
>printers, or bookbinders.  ALL of their work is contracted out to various
>specialists.  The problem is simply that small press runs are expensive;
>printing is a process where there's a considerable setup cost to a run,
>regardless of how long the presses are allowed to run once turned on.

What he said. To print a book you have three components: overhead, fixed
costs and variable costs.

  Overhead: salaries, rent, phone bills, etc, etc, etc. A big lump of money
  that gets spread out across all the books published.

  Fixed costs: the money it takes to get a book ready to be printed
  (typesetting, book design, plates, artwork, editing, etc, etc, etc).
  Everything up to and including putting the plates on the press and firing
  up the glue pots and binding machines.

  Variable costs: the actual cost of printing a copy of a book.

The problem is that you lump the fixed and overhead together and share them
across each copy of the book, so the fewer books you print, the higher this
part is per book. Only printing 1000 copies of a book doesn't save you any
time in the preparation: the cover art isn't cheaper, you don't burn fewer
plates, you don't do less typesetting. All you do is print fewer books, and
the paper, ink and print-time aren't all that expensive (relatively
speaking). Assume, for instance, the fixed costs are $15,000 (ignore
overhead), and it costs $.35/copy to actually manufacture the book. A print
run of 1,000 would have a total cost of (15,000/1,000 + $35), or $15.35 a
book. A print run of 10,000 would cost $1.85, and a print run of 100,000
would cost $.50.

Why not do massive print runs of everything? Because it's still expensive:
$15K for 1000 books, $18K for 10,000, and $50K for 100,000. Unless you sell
all 100,000 books, you're wasting money (on the other hand, it probably
doesn't make sense to only print 1000 books when 5,000 or 10,000 costs you
very little extra -- that's why they invented spreadsheets). And it costs
money to store books in a warehouse, so that $.50 book might end up costing
another $.20 or so in warehouse charges before it's actually sold, and when
you factor that in, it might have been cheaper to simply print 50,000 and
not have to store them.

Practical example: for me to print OtherRealms on offset, I could get 200
copies for about $2.80 a copy, 400 for about $2.00 a copy, and 1000 copies
for about $1.20 a copy. But to print 1000 copies, you have to be able to
sell them sooner or later, so you have to find the largest print run you
can afford without wastage. Fun stuff, unless you're writing the checks and
guess wrong.

Another reason why you don't simply do small print runs with someone like
Dover is distribution: David is right that publishers shop out a lot of the
work to specialists -- but what the publisher is really good at is
distribution. Small presses simply don't do very well at getting you in
chain stores, on supermarket racks or into bookstores nationwide. They
don't have the resources (and, thanks to stupid buying practices at places
like Walden, you have to be a certain size or larger before they'll deign
to buy your books, no matter how good they are. feh).

Small Press and small press runs are an option that more and more folks are
using, but it's not a good way to make money writing or publishing. It's
expensive and it's hard to get the kind of distribution you need to really
succeed. That's why most small presses focus on the boutique books (limited
collector editions and the like).

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 12:39:01 GMT
From: peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva)
Subject: Re: Book Publication Schedules

ddb@ns.UUCP (David Dyer-Bennet) writes:
>peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva) writes:
>>Why not contract small runs of books with small-volume presses like
>>Dover?
>
> This misses the point; publishers are, in general, not typesetters,
> printers, or bookbinders.  ALL of their work is contracted out to various
> specialists.

OK, but Dover is a specialist press that publishes small runs of obscure
stuff exclusively. They have figured out how to make it pay to keep stuff
in print indefinitely. If they can do it, why can't Bantam?

Peter da Silva
peter@sugar.hackercorp.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 16:08:16 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Book Publication Schedules

peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva) writes:
>OK, but Dover is a specialist press that publishes small runs of obscure
>stuff exclusively. They have figured out how to make it pay to keep stuff
>in print indefinitely. If they can do it, why can't Bantam?

Matter of scale. Storing 1,000 books in your garage (inventory cost == 0)
is a lot different than storing 10,000 copies in a warehouse in Tennessee,
paying a person to keep an eye on it, a union person to inventory it, an
accountant person to count it, an auditor person to watch the accountant
person, another union person to pick the order, another another union
person to mail it and a secretary person to lose the order.

Dover deals with maybe 12 books a year. Bantam deals with, among all its
lines, something like 50 books a month. Unfortunately, what you can do with
loving care a book at a time as an artisan doesn't scale up to
big-publisher proportions (or even middle-publisher proportions, if there
are any left).

As an analogy, a good jeweler can create a wonderful pair of earrings and
hold onto them until they sell. But ask that same jeweler to create 1,000
pairs of earrings and the whole production/storage/sales procedure changes.

It isn't worth Bantam's time to publish books in the volumes produced by
Dover -- they are essentially different industries with different
distribution systems.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 08:18:00 GMT
From: ROSSEN@triumfer.bitnet
Subject: Nanotech info

A number of the people who subscribe to SF-LOVERS have heard of
nano-technology and may be interested to learn that there is a group of
people who are working to make it a reality (along with other technologies
such as AI, hypermedia, and cyberspace) and prevent it from wiping us out
when it comes.  This group is the Foresight Institute, a non-profit
organization headed (among others) by K. E. Drexler, author of the book
_Engines of Creation_.  They publish a news sheet called _Foresight Update_
that contains articles on the progress of nanotechnology, protein
engineering, etc. that would be of interest to any "hard SF" addict.  If
you want their information package, you can send a note to:
   The Foresight Institute
   Box 61058
   Palo Alto, CA 94306, USA

There is also a mailing list out there for you net-minded people (not run
by FI.)  I found out about it through the following article from the latest
issue of _Foresight Update_ (no. 6):

   _Online Flourishing_
   FI was recently informed that USENET estimates about 5000 people read
   (at least occasionally) the nanotechnology discussion on that system.
   This is a Netnews group called sci.nanotech, one of the many USENET
   newsgroups which form a large, distributed, hierarchical electronic
   bulletin board.  Formerly available only to those with UNIX machines, it
   is now accessible to anyone through services such as the WELL at
   415-332-4335 (voice) and Portal at 408-725-0561 (voice).

   In cooperation with FI, sci.nanotech carries most FI publications.  The
   moderator is:
       Josh Hall (josh@klaatu.rutgers.edu)
    or (rutgers!klaatu.rutgers.edu!josh)
   He can answer specific questions about the group by electronic mail.

This past couple of weeks the list has been kind of dead because of the
holidays but it seems to be getting more active.  The latest topic has been
the prospects for cryonics when nanotech is in place.  By the way, the
reason I posted this message to SF-LOVERS is because SF fans are usually
open-minded, NOT because nanotech is fantasy.

Erik Rossen

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 02:57:43 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: The Return of Proper Boskonian

For the first time in about five years, NESFA will publish its long-dormant
zine Proper Boskonian.  The zine will tend to be on the sercon side, with
lots of articles about books and writers, and fair amount of art, con
reports, humor, and the usual things you find in clubzines.  With luck, PB
will go from a quarterly zine that's appeared about once every four years,
to a semi-annual zine that will appear semi-annually.

As the new editor, I invite you to consider contributing.  We're looking
for little pieces on Noreascon III, lists of 10 SF books and 10 non-SF
books that you'd urge others to read (or, conversely, the 10 SF and 10
non-SF you'd discourage people from reading), and bits of computer lore.
Artists, would-be artists, and computer artists can also submit pieces.
We'll need small fillos more than full page pieces.  Hugo-nominated fan
artist Merle Insinga will serve as art editor for the zine, and her husband
Aron will help us with design and other issues.  We plan to produce this
zine on a Mac.

Electronic submissions may be sent to the address below.  I can also take
submissions on MAC disks and 3 1/2 or 5 1/4 inch floppies.  Please send
disks or hardcopy submissions to:

   Laurie Mann
   Proper Boskonian
   NESFA
   Box G
   MIT Branch PO
   Cambridge, MA  02139

If you submit anything soon, you'll probably hear from us by mid-March on
whether we plan to use it or not.  The goal is to publish the first issue
by early May in time for Corflu, the con where "Real Soon Now Is Now."

On the Friday night of Boskone, in the Fan Lounge, we'll have a kick-off
party for PB.  If you're at the con, look for the signs for more
information, and consider stopping by.  Hope to see you there!

Laurie Mann
Stratus Computer
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
lmann@jjmhome.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jan 90 20:55:04 GMT
From: savagewe@ingr.com (Bill Savage)
Subject: ChattaCon '90

Since I had several requests to post the following info, even though it's a
bit at the last minute, I shall.

			      ChattaCon 1990
			January 12th, 13th and 14th

Location: The Chattanooga ChooChoo hotel in Chattanooga, Tennessee.

Rooms: To make reservations you can call 1-800-TRACK29.  They would also be
       able to give directions to the hotel.

Guests: Michael P.Q. McDowell, Robert E. Varniman, Wilson "Bob" Tucker,
        Dick and Nikki Lynch.

You will need a picture I.D. if you wish to drink in the Con-Suite or
elsewhere.

Anyone interested?  Is there anyone out there that is already going?  I've
spoken to a few netters already that are planning to attend, but would like
to hear from others that are going to go.  If you wish to meet, tell me.  I
will be at the con-site by about 12:00p.m. (Noon) on Friday the 12th.

Hope to hear from you.

Bill Savage
uunet!ingr.com!savagewe

------------------------------

Date: 30 Dec 89 21:33:51 GMT
From: patrickd@chinet.chi.il.us (Patrick Deupree)
Subject: Re: Vampires

GUNTHAR%MKVAX1.DECNET@msus1.BITNET writes:
>[A bunch of stuff that involves all the old myths and legends concerning
>Vampires.]

I'm sure you've read it, but I figure I'll bring it up anyway.  Have you
read "Interview with a Vampire?", or the other two books in the Vampire
Chronicles of Anne Rice?

I personally like the way it's all done in there.  Everything just seems a
lot more, interesting.  None of this smoke and bat crap.  None of this
wooden stake and cross stuff.  It's all a lot more, human.  I kind of like
the way that she's handled the Vampires and the Mummy.  They're much more
interesting and romantic the way she does them.

Patrick Deupree
patrickd@chinet.chi.il.us

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 18:23:46 GMT
From: psjeka1@dtuzdv5a.bitnet
Subject: Just another neat thing

Hello,

Here's just another "neat thing" to think about:

We all know that a werewolf (or any other wereanimal) changes shape at full
moon, which happens about once in 29.5 days. But what happens if a werewolf
is brought to Mars?

It is known that Mars has two moons, Deimos and Phobos, which go around the
planet in 30h 18 min and 7h 39 min resp.. So which moon must be full so
that our werewolf can change its shape to animal form: Deimos (the outer
one), Phobos (the inner one) or both? In the case of Phobos, the
transformation would happen twice every night!

Or is the Earth's Moon (which can be seen from Mars with the naked eye)
still responsible for the werewolf's transformation?

Is there any expert on the net who knows the answer?

Volkmar Kuhnle
Universitaet Tuebingen
Astronomisches Institut?

------------------------------
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Date: 8 Jan 90 18:51:02 GMT
From: caejun.caeco!wsh@rutgers.edu (Scott Hatch)
Subject: Review: _On My Way to Paradise_

Review: _On My Way to Paradise_

I just read _On My Way to Paradise_, Bantam 1989, by Dave Wolverton.  Has
the book been discussed in this newsgroup?  Has anyone else read it?

In the inside cover is a quote by Orson Scott Card:

   I hesitate to tell you that this is Dave Wolverton's first novel. The
   book is so mature in its sensibility, so strong in its artistry, so deep
   in its invention that most of us who write fiction would be proud to
   have such a novel as the culmination, not the beginning of our career.
   Many fine works that have won Hugos and Nebulas pale beside this book.

   I believe that this novel will be remembered as the first book by the
   finest science fiction writer of the 1990s. I suspect that we may
   someday look back on _On My Way to Paradise_ as the first stirring of
   one of the great American writers of our time. I know for a fact,
   however, that people who read science fiction because they want an
   exhilarating combination of intelligence and adventure will love every
   page of this book.  
      (_The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction_)

According to Wolverton, "The novel combines social SF, cyberpunk, romantic
SF, and 'biofiction'". Part of the novel is an adaptation from a a short
story for which Wolverton won the Writers of the Future contest. I believe
that--unlike books such as Card's _Enders Game_ which followed a similar
creative development from novela to novel--Wolverton's novel is
structurally sound as a novel.

I found the theme of territorial imperative that wove through the novel to
be intriguing, and I was impressed by (1) the apparent research into
genetic engineering and (2) the resulting creativity.

I also appreciated Wolverton's stylistic technique (latino ambiance) in
dialogue and in inter-relationships between characters.

Finally, as an escapist (my most credible point of view), I pretty much
enjoyed the action.

Is Wolverton the SF writer of the 90s?--was Card the SF writer of the 80s,
self-acclaimed in his passing of the crown?

wsh@caejun

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 06:24:58 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Author Lists: Star Trek Books

Here's a listing of (almost) all Star Trek books.  It's not as complete as
my ususal list, if only because it's inherently more difficult to list all
the books *about* something than all the books *written by* someone.  This
is a fairly complete list, though.  Please note that I purposely did not
list comic books, fanzines, magazines, filk song books, game books, poetry,
extremely juvenile books (coloring books, activity books, etc.) and most
small amateur press publications.  Because of the long and varied history
of publication, I've divided the books by publishers: Pocket books &
related publishers (current official Star Trek publisher, they are owned by
the same company that owns Paramont Pictures); Ballantine (much of the
non-fiction of the 70's); Bantam (most of the original Star Trek novels);
and Other publishers.

As for the books themselves, they are of wildly varying quality.
Personally, I only read a Star Trek novel if (1) I know and like the author
or (2) It was *really* recommended by a Star Trek fan or (3) It was
recommended by a SF fan.  My favorite Star Trek writers are John M. Ford &
Diane Duane in the classic series & Peter David in the new series.

[A] == Anthology. (A bunch of stories written by other people)
[C] == Short Story Collection
[J] == The book is for juveniles (however you define them)
[NF] == Non-Fiction
[O] == Omnibus.  Includes other books
aka == Also known by this other title
as == Originally published using this pen name
cartoon == Novelization of a cartoon script
choose == choose your own adventure type book
movie == Novelization of a movie script
tv == Novelization of a tv script

                  Pocket Books [ST novels]
Vonda McIntyre        Star Trek IV: The Voyage Home [1986] [movie]
Vonda McIntyre        Enterprise: The First Adventure [1986]
Margaret Bonanno      Strangers From the Sky [1987]
Diane Carey           Final Frontier [1988]
Diane Duane           Spock's World [1988]
J. M. Dillard         Star Trek V: The Final Frontier [1989] [movie]
J. M. Dillard         Star Trek: The Lost Years [1989]

Gene Roddenberry      Star Trek: The Motion Picture [1979] [#1] [movie]
Vonda McIntyre        The Entropy Effect [1981] [#2]
Robert E. Vardeman    The Klingon Gambit [1981] [#3]
Howard Weinstein      The Covenant of the Crown [1981] [#4]
Sondra Marshak & 
  Myrna Culbreath     The Prometheus Design [1982] [#5]
George Harry Stine    The Abode of Life [1982] [#6] [as Lee Correy]
Vonda McIntyre        Star Trek II: The Wrath of Khan [1982] [#7] [movie]
Sonni Cooper          Blackfire [1983] [#8]
Sondra Marshak & 
  Myrna Culbreath     Triangle [1983] [#9]
M. S. Murdock         Web of the Romulans [1983] [#10]
A. C. Crispin         Yesterday's Son [1983] [#11]
Robert E. Vardeman    Mutiny on the Enterprise [1983] [#12]
Diane Duane           The Wounded Sky [1983] [#13]
David Dvorkin         The Trellisane Confrontation [1984] [#14]
Greg Bear             Corona [1984] [#15]
John M. Ford          The Final Reflection [1984] [#16]
Vonda McIntyre        Star Trek III: The Search for Spock
[1984][#17][movie]
Diane Duane           My Enemy, My Ally [1984] [#18]
Melinda Snodgrass     The Tears of the Singers [1984] [#19]
Jean Lorrah           The Vulcan Academy Murders [1984] [#20]
Janet Kagan           Uhura's Song [1985] [#21]
Lawrence Yep          Shadow Lord [1985] [#22]
Barbara Hambly        Ishmael [1985] [#23]
Della Van Hise        Killing Time [1985] [#24]
Margaret Bonanno      Dwellers in the Crucible [1985] [#25]
Majliss Larson        Pawns and Symbols [1985] [#26]
J. M. Dillard         Mindshadow [1986] [#27]
Brad Ferguson         Crisis on Centaurus [1986] [#28]
Diane Carey           Dreadnought! [1986] [#29]
J. M. Dillard         Demons [1986] [#30]
Diane Carey           Battlestations! [1986] [#31]
Gene DeWeese          Chain of Attack [1987] [#32]
Howard Weinstein      Deep Domain [1987] [#33]
Carmen Carter         Dreams of the Raven [1987] [#34]
Diane Duane & 
  Peter Morwood       The Romulan Way [1987] [#35]
John M. Ford          How Much For Just The Planet? [1987] [#36]
J. M. Dillard         Bloodthirst [1987] [#37]
Jean Lorrah           The IDIC Epidemic [1988] [#38]
A. C. Crispin         Time For Yesterday [1988] [#39]
David Dvorkin         Timetrap [1988] [#40]
Barbara Paul          The Three-Minute Universe [1988] [#41]
Gar & Judith
  Reeves-Stevens      Memory Prime [1988] [#42]
Gene DeWeese          The Final Nexus [1988] [#43]
D. C. Fontana         Vulcan's Glory [1988] [#44]
Michael Jan Friedman  Double, Double [1989] [#45]
Judy Klass            The Cry of the Onlies [1989] [#46]
Julia Ecklar          The Kobayashi Maru [1989] [#47]
Peter Morwood         Rules of Engagement [2/1990] [#48]
Carolyn Clowes        The Pandora Principle [4/1990] [#49]
Diane Duane           Doctor's Orders [6/1990] [#50]

                Pocket Book [Next Generation novels]
David Gerrold         Encounter at Farpoint [1987]
Jean Lorrah           Metamorphosis [3/1990]

Diane Carey           Ghost Ship [1988] [#1]
Gene DeWeese          The Peacekeepers [1988] [#2]
Carmen Carter         The Children of Hamlin [1988] [#3]
Jean Lorrah           Survivors [1989] [#4]
Peter David           Strike Zone [1989] [#5]
Howard Weinstein      Power Hungry [1989] [#6]
John Bornholt         Masks [1989] [#7]
Daniel Dvorkin &
  David Dvorkin       The Captain's Honor [1989] [#8]
Michael Jan Friedman  A Call to Darkness [1989] [#9]
Peter David           A Rock and a Hard Place [1990] [#10]
Keith Sharee          Gulliver's Fugitives [5/1990] [#11]

         Pocket Book misc. / Wallaby / Simon & Schuster
Anobile, Richard [Pocket]
    Star Trek: The Motion Picture Photo Story [1980]
    Star Trek II: The Wrath of Kahn Photo Story [1982]
Asherman, Allan
    The Star Trek Compendium [1981, 1987, 1989] [NF]
    The Making of Star Trek II: The Wrath of Kahn [1982] [NF]
    Star Trek Interview Book [1988] [NF]
Cohen, Daniel
    The Monsters of Star Trek [1980] [J] [NF]
    Strange and Amazing Facts About Star Trek [1986] [J] [NF]
Goldstein, Stan & Goldstein, Fred
    Star Trek Space Flight Chronology [1980] [NF]
Weinberg, Lawrence
    Star Trek III: The Search for Spock Storybook [1984] [J] [movie]
Johnson, Shane
    Mr. Scott's Guide to the Enterprise [1987] [NF]
    The Worlds of the Federation [1989] [NF]
Koenig, Walter
    Checkov's Enterprise [1980] [NF]
Leragis, Peter
    Star Trek IV: The Journey Home [1986] [J]
Maglio, Mitchell
    The Official Star Trek Quiz Book [1985] [NF]
Needleman, Rafe
    The Official Star Trek Trivia Book [1980] [NF]
Okrand, Marc
    Star Trek: The Klingon Dictionary [1985] [NF]
Rotsler, William
    Star Trek II: Biographies [1982] [J] [NF]
    Star Trek II: Distress Call [1982] [J] [choose]
    Star Trek II: Short Stories [1982] [C] [J]
    Star Trek III: Short Stories [1984] [C] [J]
    Star Trek III: The Vulcan Treasure [1984] [J] [choose]
Sackett, Susan & Goldstein, Fred & Goldstein, Stan
    Star Trek Speaks [1979] [NF]
Sackett, Susan & Roddenberry, Gene
    The Making of Star Trek: The Motion Picture [1982] [NF]
Shatner, William & Shatner, Lisbeth 
    The Captain's Log [1989] [NF]
Kimble, David
    Star Trek: The Motion Picture - Official Blueprints [1979] [NF]

                Ballantine / Del Rey
Flanagan, Terry & Ehrhardt, Eleanor
    Trek or Treat [1977] [NF]
Foster, Alan Dean
    Star Trek Log One [1974] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Two [1974] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Three [1975] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Four [1975] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Five [1975] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Six [1976] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Seven [1976] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Eight [1976] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Nine [1977] [cartoon]
    Star Trek Log Ten [1978] [cartoon]
Gerrold, David
    The Trouble With Tribbles [1973] [NF]
    The World of Star Trek [1973, 1984] [NF]
Joseph, Franz
    Star Fleet Technical Manual [1975] [NF]
    Star Trek Blueprints [1975] [NF]
Palestine, Eileen
    Starfleet Medical Reference Manual [1977] [NF]
Sackett, Susan
    Letters to Star Trek [1977] [NF]
Trimble, Bjo
    Star Trek Concordance [1976] [NF]
Whitfield, Stephen E. & Roddenberry, Gene
    The Making of Star Trek [1968] [NF]

                Bantam
Foto Novels
    City on the Edge of Forever [1977] [#1] [Harlan Ellison]
    Where No Man Has Gone Before [1977] [#2] [Samuel Peebles]
    The Trouble With Tribbles [1977] [#3] [David Gerrold]
    A Taste of Armegeddon [1978] [#4] [Robert Hamner & Gene Coon]
    Metamorphosis [1978] [#5] [Gene Coon]
    All Our Yesterdays [1978] [#6] [Jean Lisette Aroeste]
    The Galileo Seven [1978] [#7] [Oliver Crawford]
    A Piece of the Action [1978] [#8] [David Harmon]
    The Devil in the Dark [1978] [#9] [Gene Coon]
    Day of the Dove [1978] [#10] [Jerome Bixby]
    The Deadly Years [1978] [#11] [David Harmon]
    Amok Time [1978] [#12] [Theodore Sturgeon]
Blish, James
    The Star Trek Reader [1976] [O]
        Star Trek 2 [1968] [C] [tv]
        Star Trek 3 [1969] [C] [tv]
        Star Trek 8 [1972] [C] [tv]
    The Star Trek Reader II [1977] [O]
        Star Trek [1967] [C] [tv]
        Star Trek 4 [1971] [C] [tv]
        Star Trek 9 [1973] [C] [tv]
    The Star Trek Reader III [1977] [O]
        Star Trek 5 [1972] [C] [tv]
        Star Trek 6 [1972] [C] [tv]
        Star Trek 7 [1972] [C] [tv]
    The Star Trek Reader IV [1978] [O]
        Star Trek 10 [1974] [C] [tv]
        Star Trek 11 [1975] [C] [tv]
        Spock Must Die! [1970]
Blish, James & Lawrence, J. A.
    Star Trek 12 [1977] [C]
Cogswell, Theodore R & Spano, Charles A., Jr.
    Spock, Messiah! [1976]
Eklund, Gordon 
    Starless World [1978]
    Devil World [1979]
Gerrold, David
    The Galactic Whirlpool [1980]
Goldin, Stephen
    Trek to Madworld [1979]
Haldeman, Jack
    Perry's Planet [1980]
Haldeman, Joe
    Planet of Judgement [1977]
    World Without End [1979]
Lawrence, J. A.
    Mudd's Angels [1978]
Lichtenberg, Jacqueline; Marshak, Sondra & Winston, Joan
    Star Trek Lives! [1975] [NF]
Marshak, Sondra & Culbreath, Myrna
    Star Trek: The New Voyages [1976] [A]
    The Price of the Phoenix [1977]
    Star Trek: The New Voyages 2 [1978] [A]
    The Fate of the Phoenix [1979]
New Eye Photography
    Star Trek Maps [1980] [NF]
Picard, Mary Ann
    The Official Star Trek Cooking Manual [1978] [NF]
Razzi, James
    Star Trek Puzzle Manual [1976] [NF]
    Star Trek Intergalactic Puzzles [1977] [NF]
Sky, Kathleen
    Vulcan! [1978]
    Death's Angel [1981]

                Misc publishers
Andrews, Bart & Dunning, Brad
    The Star Trek Quiz Book [1977] [NF] [aka "The Trekkie Quiz Book"]
Aurey, Jean
    The Doctor and the Enterprise [1985] [Dr. Who / Star Trek crossover]
Blair, Karin
    Meaning in Star Trek [1979] [NF]
Cerf, Christopher & Lerner, Sharon
    Prisoner of Vega [1977] [J]
    The Truth Machine [1977] [J]
Clauss, J. Ed
    Star Trek Guide [1976] [J] [NF]
Dodge, Michael
    Star Trek: Voyage to Adventure [1984] [J] [choose]
Einstein, Xavier
    Star Trek Trivia Mania [1985] [NF]
Gentry, Chris & Gibson-Downs, Sally
    An Encyclopedia of Trekkie Memorabilia [1988] [NF]
Gross, Edward
    Trek: The Lost Years [1989] [NF]
    The Making of the Next Generation [1989] [NF]
Irwin, Walter & Love, G. B.
    The Best of Trek [1974] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #2 [1977] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #3 [1979] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #4 [1981] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #5 [1982] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #6 [1983] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #7 [1984] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #8 [1985] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #9 [1985] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #10 [1986] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #11 [1986] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #12 [1987] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #13 [1988] [A] [NF]
    The Best of Trek #14 [1988] [A] [NF]
Lely, James
    Star Trek Illustrated [1979] [J] [NF]
Moore, Jim
    Starfleet Command Academy Graduate Exam Manual [1985] [NF]
Peel, John
    The Trek Encylopedia [1988] [NF]
Reynolds, Mack
    Mission to Horatius [1968] [J]
Siegel, Barbara & Siegel, Scott
    Star Trek: Phaser Fight [1986] [J] [choose]
Trimble, Bjo
    On the Good Ship Enterprise [1983] [NF]
Turnbull. Gary
    A Star Trek Catalogue [1979] [NF]
Van Hise, James
    The Trek Crew Book [1989] [NF]
Winston, Joan
    The Making of the Trek Conventions [1977] [NF]

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 06:12:13 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (The Dread Pirate Roberts)
Subject: Re: Author Lists: Star Trek Books

JWenn.ESAE@XEROX.COM writes:
>                Misc publishers
[...]
> Dodge, Michael
>    Star Trek: Voyage to Adventure [1984] [J] [choose]

This should be listed under Pocket Books (unless my memory is misbehaving,
it's from the Archway imprint). It should also be noted that "Michael
Dodge" is a pseudonym for John M. Ford.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 04:07:58 GMT
From: stuart@rennet.cs.wisc.edu (Stuart Friedberg)
Subject: Hugo Winners IIa, NOT IIb??

I have paperback copies of Hugo Winner anthologies, volumes I, and IIb,
edited (I think) by Asimov.  That is, the second one has (in little tiny
letters) "More Stories from" on it, and the introduction makes it perfectly
clear that volume II was too big to fit in one set of paperback covers, so
it was issued as TWO books.

At least that's the theory.  The problem is that I have *never* seen a
volume II that *didn't* say (in little tiny letters) "More Stories from" on
it, and I've been looking for about 5 years.  This came to a head the other
day because I found a copy of IIb (not IIa) in a local B. Dalton's.  Can
one of the net bibliographers give me publishing history for the first half
of volume II (IIa, not IIb)?  Even fragmentary info would do, but I'd like
to have enough info to order or search for a copy.

Deeply in your debt,

Stu Friedberg
stuart@cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 4 Jan 90 22:29:47 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: SF into the 90s

Science Fiction in the 90's: things I want to see happen

As we move into the 90's, a few questions and comments I'd like to see
addressed in the 1990's.

  Paperback Returns: when will the industry realize that a distribution
  system that depends on giving full refunds on product that is destroyed
  instead of returned is stupid? It wastes a lot of trees and encourages
  sloppy buying practices and puts the burden of that sloppiness on the
  publisher, not on the buyer. It also creates horrendous accounting
  systems that confuse everyone, including the accountants.
     On the other hand, the entire burden of risk shouldn't be shifted to
  the buyer from the publisher -- you can't do away with returns completely
  (well, you can, but it probably isn't practical). A compromise, then,
  would be to make paperbacks 80% returnable instead of 100% to encourage
  people to not blindly over-order knowing they can't go wrong. And
  encourage buyers to buy non-returnable paperbacks by giving
  non-returnable purchases a better discount. The accountants will thank
  you, the authors will thank you, and the forests will definitely thank
  you. Waldenbooks might not thank you, but do you care?

  15% agent fees: A trend in the 80's is agents going to a 15% commission.
  I have mixed feelings here. If an agent doubles my income, I shouldn't
  sweat the extra 5%. On the other hand, is the reason for the increase in
  commission because it's more expensive to do business? Or because agents
  have been unable to keep advances increasing along with inflation?
  Advances to beginning and mid-list authors have been flat for the last
  decade, so authors are getting the same number of dollars, but they're
  worth less -- and now the agent wants a bigger chunk of it. It seems to
  me that if the agent wants more income out of an author, he ought to be
  able to get the author more income, too, not take more away from him.
  (And, yes, I'm oversimplifying somewhat, but an agent who wants more
  money shouldn't be taking it away from the author: he should be taking it
  away from the publisher and sharing it with the author).

  Real Estate: Does it really make sense for the book industry to continue
  to pay real estate prices for downtown Manhattan skyscrapers when they
  can't afford to pay decent wages to employees and authors?  The janitors
  make more than the editors, and the editors make more than the authors
  (but barely). When I asked one editor how they survive in Manhattan on
  their salaries, I was told "roommates". Is this any way to attract the
  kind of people we need in the industry to make it thrive? Is there any
  inherent reason why a publisher can't move across the river to New Jersey
  and put the money currently going into floorspace overhead into paying
  people decent advances and salaries?  New York Is Book Country, true, but
  isn't it possible to distribute more of the work into lower rent areas?
  Or telecommute? (I will admit a hidden agenda here -- I much prefer
  editing to writing, something I've found from working on OtherRealms, but
  not enough to be willing to move east. While I hope to some day freelance
  in some form for a publisher (copyediting, proofreading, or whatever)
  what I'd really like to do is edit and acquire books. I can't do that out
  west, not practically. I want that to change).

  Automation: Speaking of telecommuting, one hope I have for the 90s is
  that publishing will start to decentralize. It'll never lose its focus on
  New York (nor do I think is should) but a lot of tasks don't require you
  to live there -- many folks in various parts of the field (like
  copyediting and proofreading) already live elsewhere on a freelance
  basis, and some editors, like Beth Meacham at Tor, have relocated
  themselves, but this is a trend I think should be encouraged as much as
  possible. There are lots of good people who could benefit the industry
  that simply aren't in (or won't go to) New York.
     Also, better use of technology can help keep costs down and improve
  quality. Electronic submission of manuscripts is one trend, reducing the
  time needed to typeset and retypeset the same text while at the same time
  saving money. Technology can be used to make books cheaper and faster.

  Sharecropping, proprietary universes and other bookish fads: The latest
  "imminent death of the publishing industry" according to some pundits is
  the shared world (like Thieves' World) or sharecropper universe (like
  Star Trek or Robot City). They have their advantages and disadvantages,
  allowing a newer writer to make a living while polishing his craft being
  one -- but also becoming a trap for someone who doesn't know when to
  break out on their own. Some worry they'll take away publishing slots
  from 'real' books. I believe, and I think the results of sharecropping to
  date shows this, that the good series will survive and the bad ones will
  die, just like good books will survive and bad books won't. There's a
  place for both, and a balance will be reached (probably about the time
  the next literary fad shows up). Same with the dreaded Generic Celtic
  Fantasy Trilogy (and trilogies in general). A fad on the fade,
  fortunately. Fewer people are writing three-book novels with a one-book
  story. There's still a place for a series, but only when there's enough
  story to warrant them.  Too much padding turned off too many readers.

  Too many books: the 80s were the fight for shelf space. Going into the
  90s, that continues. There's too many books, too much product going into
  too few spaces on the bookshelves. Result: books come and go before they
  have a chance to find their audience. By the time you know to look for
  it, it's gone.
     The answer sounds simple, but it's not: I'd like to see the SF field
  shrink 10% -- 1200, 1500 books a year is too many. Instead of publishing
  10 books a month, publish 9. The author left in the cold is hurt by this,
  but fewer authors making better livings is, for the field in general, a
  good thing for everyone (except that 10th man, of course). It won't be
  without pain, but the current situation simply spreads the pain out
  further.

  Fantasy and SF are separate genres. So is Horror.  SF and Fantasy are
  considered one genre because of an artifact of history. It's time to
  recognize that fact and do with Fantasy what is starting to be done with
  horror - recognize it as a separate genre and set it up as a separate
  shelving section, distribution and marketing genre. There's no practical
  reason to continue lumping Science Fiction and Fantasy together when the
  number of people who read both is really no more than the number that
  read SF and Mysteries, or Fantasy and Detective novels.

  Trade paperbacks: very few books warrant the trade paperback format
  (Marion Zimmer Bradley's Mists of Avalon comes to mind, as an example of
  a book that would have trouble becoming a mass market). Most readers I
  know don't see any advantage in buying a trade over a mass market.
  Instead, they see it as a way that publishers try to convince someone who
  didn't want to pay $18 for the hardcover to pay $10 for a $5 paperback.
  There seems to be yet another attempt to convince people to buy trade
  paperbacks coming, and I think it'll succeed about as well as the last
  couple of attempts to convince people to buy them. Everyone can tell the
  difference between a hardcover and a paperback [whether they feel it's
  worth the difference in price is another story]. A trade paperback is
  just a big paperback, and I just can't convince myself they're worth
  paying the extra money for. Most of the people I've talked to aren't
  convinced, either.  Selling trade paperbacks is an uphill fight, and I'm
  not sure it's really worth it.

These are my hopes for the 90s.  Some are possible, some maybe likely, and
some are wishful thinking. The 1980s were, for the most part, good times
for the SF field. Let's hope that continues into the next decade.

What would *you* want to see happen to the field in the next ten years?

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 23:13:20 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

Chuq Von Rospach said:
> Most readers I know don't see any advantage in buying a trade over a mass
> market: instead, they see it as a way that publishers try to convince
> someone who didn't want to pay $18 for the hardcover to pay $10 for a $5
> paperback.  There seems to be yet another attempt to convince people to
> buy trade paperbacks coming...

Question: What do the publishers themselves think of trade paperbacks?

To paint the question in broad terms, do they (a) think trade paperbacks
are the most wonderful boon to readers since moveable type, and they can't
understand why so many readers are reluctant to embrace the wonderful
things, or (b) view trade paperbacks as being generally worthless other
than being a good gimmick for separating a reader from his money more
quickly and efficiently?

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jan 90 23:36:16 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr) writes:
>Question: What do the publishers themselves think of trade paperbacks?

On the record? Or off?

>To paint the question in broad terms, do they (a) think trade paperbacks
>are the most wonderful boon to readers since moveable type, and they can't
>understand why so many readers are reluctant to embrace the wonderful
>things, or (b) view trade paperbacks as being generally worthless other
>than being a good gimmick

Reality, I think, is somewhere in the middle. I did talk to a few editors
at Noreascon about trade paperbacks because Bantam books has been trying
Yet Another TP Experiment that I really don't like (what they're doing is
simultaneous publication of hardcover and trade -- the problem being that
the hardcover printrun is therefore *tiny* and hard to find. Geo Alec
Effinger's A Fire in the Sun had a hardcover printrun of 3500 copies, and
was selling at a markup with collectors in less than a week. The hardcover
of Dan Simmons' Hyperion had escalated to something like $50 within two
weeks of publication because there were simply no hardcovers available.
Stupid? Damn straight). When I asked the editor *why* they were doing this,
the editor simply said "you, too? I think it was a horrible decision, too
- -- but it wasn't under my control." But that was off the record.

On the record, there are a lot of arguments for trade paperbacks, at least
in theory. A lot of people feel hardcovers are too expensive, and trade
paperbacks are a way of allowing those people to buy a higher-quality book
without spending as much money (whether we agree that TP is higher quality,
and whether there is really a market for a mid-level quality book has never
been proven). It's also a product with a profit margin higher than mass
market, but not as high as hardcovers, so it's a compromise there on all
sides (on the other hand, if you do what Bantam's been doing, you cut the
hardcover sales down significantly, and I don't see *any* way they can make
up the difference with more TP sales -- it seems like a losing proposition,
and I get the impression from talking to people that they're figuring that
out, too).

TP also generally has a lower return rate, and I *think* they're returned
as hardcovers rather than mass market (I'll have to check): this is
somewhat important, as HC returns return the entire book, which can be
resold. Mass Market strips the cover and returns it, destroying the rest of
the book, so you can't resell a mass market, you have to print a copy to
replace it first.

There are actually good reasons to go to Trade Paper, but they aren't
reasons that I think you'll ever convince the general public of. At least,
nobody has ever figured out how to market TP in fiction except for the
occasional rare book. Paperback buyers are very price sensitive in the
first place, or they'd be buying hardcovers in the first place -- and all
the rationalization in the world makes it hard to convince folks to part
with more money. They're more likely to cannibalize the hardcover sales
instead.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 09:13:04 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (The Dread Pirate Roberts)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
> [...] Bantam books has been trying Yet Another TP Experiment that I
> really don't like (what they're doing is simultaneous publication of
> hardcover and trade -- the problem being that the hardcover printrun is
> therefore *tiny* and hard to find. Geo Alec Effinger's A Fire in the Sun
> had a hardcover printrun of 3500 copies, and was selling at a markup with
> collectors in less than a week. The hardcover of Dan Simmons' Hyperion
> had escalated to something like $50 within two weeks of publication
> because there were simply no hardcovers available.  Stupid? Damn
> straight).  When I asked the editor *why* they were doing this, the
> editor simply said "you, too? I think it was a horrible decision, too --
> but it wasn't under my control." But that was off the record.

And I'm sure that hardcover copies of Crowley's NOVELTY went through the
roof. Actually. I suspect that a good part of the reasoning behind this
strategy is that they figure on selling the trade paperbacks to the,
well... the trade, while they sell the hardcovers to libraries (who need a
more durable package).

Why do I suspect this?  Empiricism. I scoured bookstores, both chain and
independent, looking for the hardcover states of the above-mentioned books.
Couldn't find nary a copy. I stopped into a Boston-area place, the New
England Mobile Book Fair, which while it sells to the public is mostly a
distributor for area stores and especially libraries. The hardcover
editions of the three books were *plentiful* there.

> On the record, there are a lot of arguments for trade paperbacks, at
> least in theory. A lot of people feel hardcovers are too expensive, and
> trade paperbacks are a way of allowing those people to buy a
> higher-quality book without spending as much money (whether we agree that
> TP is higher quality, and whether there is really a market for a
> mid-level quality book has never been proven).

I don't recall what the last sf/fantasy/horror trade paperback I bought
was. Over the last few years, my tastes have gotten much more mainstream.
At this point, my attitude (right or wrong; I don't attempt to defend it
with any kind of rational argument) toward sf/fantasy books is largely "If
it doesn't interest me enough for me to be willing to pay for a hardcover,
why bother?" (Of course, exception is made for paperback-only books. It
just *is*.) And this is from someone who used to be a hardcore paperback
collector (as a few SFL readers who've seen my collection can attest). I
basically burned out because of the deluge.

On the other hand, I've found that I'm buying a fair amount of my
mainstream fiction in trade paperback. Vintage has a series of trade
paperbacks under the "Vintage International" imprint that I've been buying
a fair number of, for example.  I think one of the things I like about them
is that they provide the "heft" of a hardcover-sized book at half the
price.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 14:24:41 GMT
From: ndd@macbeth.cs.duke.edu (Ned D. Danieley)
Subject: freelancing (was Re: SF into the 90s)

Chuq writes:
>While I hope to some day freelance in some form for a publisher
>(copyediting, proofreading, or whatever) what I'd really like to do is
>edit and acquire books.

I have often thought that what the publishing industry needs is someone who
will actually READ a book and check it for consistency and use of the
proper words. What are the chances that a publisher would farm such work
out to interested people?

Ned Danieley 
Basic Arrhythmia Laboratory
Box 3140
Duke University Medical Center
Durham, NC  27710
(919) 660-5111
ndd@sunbar.mc.duke.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 5 Jan 90 17:23:26 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: freelancing (was Re: SF into the 90s)

ndd@macbeth.cs.duke.edu (Ned D. Danieley) writes:
>I have often thought that what the publishing industry needs is someone
>who will actually READ a book and check it for consistency and use of the
>proper words. What are the chances that a publisher would farm such work
>out to interested people?

They already do. That's part of the job of the copyeditor. Now, there are
good copyeditors and bad copyeditors (of course), and copyediting isn't one
of your best paying professions. Then there are deadlines, and then there
are authors who refuse to listen..... [[as an aside, I once had an argument
with an editor over that. I'd written a review that took the editor to task
for not editing a manuscript. Turns out he had, that the author had had a
hissy fit and the publisher made the editor go with the unedited version.
It stunk. (Why did the publisher overrule his editor? Because the author
was a good friend and longtime author in another part of the company. Does
this make any sense to you? No? Good. That's publishing).

Unfortunately, "interested people" in general doesn't work -- because it's
hard to find 'interested people' with the editing skills and the ability to
stick to deadlines. It's not a matter of sitting down and reading the book
and making a concordance, it's a lot more complex than that. I've done work
on different manuscripts in the last few months, and one thing that you
find out (the hard way) while doing editing is that you don't really read
it -- the level of consciousness is in a different place. I did some work
on a manuscript for Mike Resnick that involved low-level editing of the
whole thing, and when I was done I had to go back and read the silly thing
to find out what I'd worked on, because I'd gotten enough dribs and drabs
to be really fascinated by the story, but even though I'd gone over every
page (twice, on average) I had no idea what was going on. It's a good (not
SF, but a mystery) book, by the way.

Editing's a very rigorous skill, not something you can just jump in to. The
problem with having the publisher farm out a book to someone to get all the
facts straightened out and things made consistent is actually pretty
simple: that's what the author should do. By the time it gets in the
editor's hands, there isn't time for that kind of nit-picking.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 17:25:21 GMT
From: davidsen@crdos1.crd.ge.com (Wm E Davidsen Jr)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

boyajian@ruby.dec.com writes:
>On the other hand, I've found that I'm buying a fair amount of my
>mainstream fiction in trade paperback. Vintage has a series of trade
>paperbacks under the "Vintage International" imprint that I've been buying
>a fair number of, for example.  I think one of the things I like about
>them is that they provide the "heft" of a hardcover-sized book at half the
>price.

  I usually buy hardcover of things I will reread often, and paper of stuff
I won't, or of stuff which stays in print, like _Atlas Shrugged_.  I would
buy trade paper if it had a binding which would last well, but just a big
size is no inducement to me. I have moved once already because my books
outgrew the house (and I converted a 2 family to a 1 family before I gave
up). My next house (if any) will be my last house, and I'm not rushing to
fill it up.

Bill Davidsen
davidsen@crdos1.crd.GE.COM
uunet!crdgw1!crdos1!davidsen

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 16:40:23 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
> Science Fiction in the 90's: things I want to see happen
> 
> [a whole lot of common-sense that the publishing industry will ignore]
>
> Paperback Returns:

I love the story of the person who sent a book back to the publisher with a
note that said, "This book made no sense.  I want my money back."  It's not
quite what Chuq is talking about but fits in.

> Real Estate: Does it really make sense for the book industry to continue
> to pay real estate prices for downtown Manhattan skyscrapers when they
> can't afford to pay decent wages to employees and authors?

If they insist on staying in New York, I'm sure Staten Island or the Bronx
would be cheaper.

> Trade paperbacks: very few books warrant the trade paperback format
> (Marion Zimmer Bradley's Mists of Avalon comes to mind, as an example of
> a book that would have trouble becoming a mass market). Most readers I
> know don't see any advantage in buying a trade over a mass market.
> Instead, they see it as a way that publishers try to convince someone who
> didn't want to pay $18 for the hardcover to pay $10 for a $5 paperback

There are a couple of reasons that a trade paperback might be justified.
Large-print for the visually impaired is an obvious one (hard to do in a
mass market size), and interior artwork is another.  However, these account
for a very small percentage of the trade paperbacks these days.

By the way, Chuq, do you count Dover Books as hardcover (it does have sewn
signatures), trade paperback (soft covers, large size), or mass market
(relatively cheap?  To me they seem to be the best of all worlds:
reasonably priced, and I have yet to have one fall apart on me.

> What would *you* want to see happen to the field in the next ten years?

Have SF-LOVERS DIGEST and rec.arts.sf-lovers turn into more of a discussion
of science fiction literature than a listing of all the works of Piers
Anthony and a nit-picking of all the errors in BACK TO THE FUTURE VII.  Or
put another way, more of Readercon/Boskone and less of CreationCon.  (But
then I'd also like to see world peace and a cure for AIDS.)

Evelyn C. Leeper  
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 16:49:14 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

boyajian@ruby.dec.com writes:
>> On the record, there are a lot of arguments for trade paperbacks, at
>> least in theory.
>
> I don't recall what the last sf/fantasy/horror trade paperback I bought
> was.

One other reason for trade paperbacks (from a buyer's point of view, not a
publisher's) is as gifts.  A trade paperback looks like a better gift than
a "cheap" paperback, but doesn't costs $20+ like a hardback.

> On the other hand, I've found that I'm buying a fair amount of my
> mainstream fiction in trade paperback. Vintage has a series of trade
> paperbacks under the "Vintage International" imprint that I've been
> buying a fair number of, for example.  I think one of the things I like
> about them is that they provide the "heft" of a hardcover-sized book at
> half the price.

And, of course, they probably will never appear in any cheaper versions
anyway.  Consider Borges--much of his work is available only in trade
paperbacks and will never show up in mass market.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl 
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 19:15:10 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

ecl@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>> Real Estate: Does it really make sense for the book industry to continue
>> to pay real estate prices for downtown Manhattan skyscrapers when they
>> can't afford to pay decent wages to employees and authors?
>
>If they insist on staying in New York, I'm sure Staten Island or the Bronx
>would be cheaper.

Anywhere but downtown Manhattan would be cheaper. This is anecdotal, but
I've heard it from multiple sources close to the magazine: Twilight Zone
magazine (and before that, Night Cry) were both shut down by their owner
because they were losing money. A major reason for the loss was the cost of
their floorspace -- the magazines were in the company corporate offices in
downtown New York. What I've heard is that if they'd been in able to
relocate out of the offices to a place with normal rents (not even low-rent
areas, but even something like downtown San Francisco) they'd have been
profitable, but the owners preferred to shut them down rather than let them
out of The City. Pfeh. If Twilight Zone had been in Staten or New Jersey or
Connecticut, it'd be alive today.

>> Trade paperbacks:
>There are a couple of reasons that a trade paperback might be justified.
>Large-print for the visually impaired is an obvious one (hard to do in a
>mass marker size), and interior artwork is another.

Large print books are really a different category than trade paperback.
They use the same binding, but large prints are generally contracted (and
roylatied) separately and aimed at a different audience. And if the
publisher was willing to do a book with reasonable artwork and the like,
I'd agree with you to some degree. But the trade paperbacks coming out now
aren't.

Actually, that *was* done back in the 70's. I own a few Niven trade
paperbacks (The Magic Goes away, the Patchwork Girl) back from the previous
incarnation of this. They were illustrated (Magic Goes Away was done by
Boris, no less) and didn't sell well then, either.

>By the way, Chuq, do you count Dover Books as hardcover (it does have sewn
>signatures), trade paperback (soft covers, large size), or mass market
>(relatively cheap?  To me they seem to be the best of all worlds:
>reasonably priced, and I have yet to have one fall apart on me.

Good question. They're really a specialty press, ala Pulphouse or
Scream/Press, and they don't fall into any category cleanly. If pushed, I'd
probably define it as an upscale trade paperback.

>> What would *you* want to see happen to the field in the next ten years?
>Have SF-LOVERS DIGEST and rec.arts.sf-lovers turn into more of a
>discussion of science fiction literature than a listing of all the works
>of Piers Anthony and a nit-picking of all the errors in BACK TO THE FUTURE
>VII.  Or put another way, more of Readercon/Boskone and less of
>CreationCon.

This, of course, was one reason I started OtherRealms -- to keep the noise
down. Maybe a long-term plan for the 90s is to start thinking about
splitting up SF-Lovers. 

And I remembered one other hope for the 90s on my part:

  A resurgence of short fiction: The small press horror market is thriving,
  yet there's no large horror magazine now that Twilight Zone and Night Cry
  are dead. Why not? Same with Fantasy: Amazing Stories is dead (although
  the corpse is still shuffling about; that is about to change, though).
  Argos died in its infancy. Asimov's prints some fantasy; so does Omni.
  But there's no big magazine with a Fantasy focus, even though Fantasy is
  active in the small press and outsells Science Fiction on the bookracks.
  Marion Zimmer Bradley's Fantasy Magazine is trying, and may, but it's
  still a small, relatively obscure market.  Why no fantasy mags?

  So my hope is this: that someone will come along and help rebuild the
  short fiction market, with a Fantasy magazine the size of Asimovs. A
  horror magazine or two should be able to survive, too. Let's not let
  short fiction wither on the vine.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 20:28:35 GMT
From: lmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Mann)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
> 15% agent fees: A trend in the 80's is agents going to a 15% commission.
> I have mixed feelings here. If an agent doubles my income, I shouldn't
> sweat the extra 5%. On the other hand, is the reason for the increase in
> commission because it's more expensive to do business?  Or because agents
> have been unable to keep advances increasing along with inflation?

I'm not sure why all the move from 10% to 15%.  A recent article on agents
in Writers' Digest made the 15% fee sound the norm.  Scott Card had a
wonderful rebuttal in a subsequent issue, pointing out that 10% is still
the norm, and 15% is an exception.

I working on my first novel (not SF, but what-the-hell) and will shortly be
sending it to an agent.  I'm following Scott's advice and will take the
novel elsewhere if I'm told "I'll represent you, but only for 15%.
 
> Also, better use of technology can help keep costs down and improve
> quality. Electronic submission of manuscripts is one trend, reducing the
> time needed to typeset and retypeset the same text while at the same time
> saving money. Technology can be used to make books cheaper and faster.

That's been an ecouraging trend.  I remember having dinner a few years ago
with David Hartwell and hearing how antiquated book publishing was at the
big publishing houses.  Now, most publishers have Macs and PCs, and can
handle submissions from authors any number of ways.

> What would *you* want to see happen to the field in the next ten years?

Well, other than selling my fiction professionally, I want to see more
things like books published on disk rather than on paper.  I know, I know,
many people like hard copy when they read...But wouldn't it be a nice
option?  Maybe shareware novels could be the next niftiest trend in
publishing!

Laurie

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 21:36:54 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

lmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Mann) writes:
>I'm not sure why all the move from 10% to 15%.  A recent article on agents
>in Writers' Digest made the 15% fee sound the norm.  Scott Card had a
>wonderful rebuttal in a subsequent issue, pointing out that 10% is still
>the norm, and 15% is an exception.

The agents wants you to think it's normal, obviously. The writers hate it
(just as obviously). Reality is somewhere in the middle.

>I working on my first novel (not SF, but what-the-hell) and will shortly
>be sending it to an agent.  I'm following Scott's advice and will take the
>novel elsewhere if I'm told "I'll represent you, but only for 15%.

In general, I agree -- but it is harder to get a beginning writer started
and it's also harder for a new writer to find a good agent. There is a very
short list of names I'd agree to 15% for, but not many. Some agents will
definitely make back the difference over time, and I'd rather have a good
agent at 15% than an okay agent at 10% -- but at some point I'd decide to
do it myself and save the whole thing rather than work with someone I
didn't feel comfortable with.

>Well, other than selling my fiction professionally, I want to see more
>things like books published on disk rather than on paper.

There's a group on GEnie that's now doing exactly this. Victor Koman is
part of the organization. I haven't yet had a chance to go see what they're
doing, but if you're interested, sign up for GEnie and check it out.

Russ Galen talked about this in a recent Writer's Digest. Personally,
having done it (on a much lower scale) with OtherRealms for four years, I
think it's a better fantasy than it is a reality. Electronic publication
has all sorts of pitfalls and problems that I think outweigh the advantages
unless technology changes pretty radically. It also, really, doesn't save a
whole lot of money for the reader -- if you're paying $6.00/hour to
download from GEnie, and you download a 300Kbyte novel, by the time you're
done downloading you've spent the same as a paperback, and you haven't
printed it out yet.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 21:51:02 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
>If Twilight Zone had been in Staten or New Jersey or Connecticut, it'd be
>alive today.
>
> [...]
>
> And I remembered one other hope for the 90s on my part:
>   A resurgence of short fiction: The small press horror market is
>   thriving, yet there's no large horror magazine now that Twilight Zone
>   and Night Cry are dead. Why not? Same with Fantasy: Amazing Stories is
>   dead [...]  Argos died in its infancy. Asimov's prints some fantasy; so
>   does Omni.  But there's no big magazine with a Fantasy focus, even
>   though Fantasy is active in the small press and outsells Science
>   Fiction on the bookracks. [...]
> 
>   So my hope is this: that someone will come along and help rebuild the
>   short fiction market, with a Fantasy magazine the size of Asimovs.

These were two separate comments by Chuq, yet they fit together in my mind,
because THE MAGAZINE OF FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION is located in
Connectictut (leastways, last I checked), and is what I would call a
fantasy magazine.

True, it's not as large in circulation as OMNI or ASIMOV'S (to be honest, I
haven't the vaguest notion what the numbers are for any of them), but it
definitely emphasizes fantasy over sf.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl 
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Bova & Clarke & Dick & Heinlein (2 msgs) &
                    Kerr (2 msgs) & McKillip & Rawn (3 msgs) &
                    Remaindered Books

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 16:37:49 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: CYBERBOOKS by Ben Bova

			  CYBERBOOKS by Ben Bova
		       Tor, 1989, ISBN 0-812-50319-8
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   Ben Bova has been involved in the publishing industry as author and
editor, and his wife is a literary agent.  Therefore he should have a good
idea of how the publishing industry works.  And many other people have said
that the representation in this book is accurate.  For example, I know that
what makes a best seller is the publisher deciding that it will be a best
seller.  A book that has a print run of 250,000 and a publicity tour will
be a best seller; the same book with a print run of 2500 and no publicity
will flop.  But if all this is true my question is, "Why would Tor publish
a book about how stupid the publishing industry is?"

   The story is set in 2015 (or so).  A computer whiz has developed a
"cyberbook"--an electronic book of the standard sort, consisting of a
reader and wafers for each book.  (Think of the wafers as small
mini-disks.)  He wants to sell it to a publisher so that books can be made
and distributed incredibly cheaply, and in addition, no forests need die.
(The question of what ecological damage occurs in the wafer-manufacturing
process is avoided entirely.)  In the process he (and the reader) learn
"how the publishing industry really works."

   In addition to the publishing industry, Bova attacks New York, or more
specifically, Manhattan.  Much of this part seems to be inspired by Tom
Wolfe's BONFIRE OF THE VANITIES.  Wolfe, for example, describes an outfit
worn by one woman as having a hat that is so wide that it couldn't possibly
stay on her head in even a slight breeze, so she can never take more than a
couple of steps outside with it on.  Of course, since one wouldn't dream of
walking to a party, even a block away, and since a taxi would mean having
to stand outside after the party while a taxi was hailed, people need to
hire limousines for the evening to take them to and from parties only a
block away.  The fashions in Bova's Manhattan change every week rather than
every month or year (well, things are speeding up these days), but just as
in BONFIRE, everyone is always working on a different look to stay in step.
And everyone has to live in Manhattan for appearances' sake, but can't
afford it on one salary, so *everyone* is moonlighting.

   As a comic science fiction novel, this is excellent.  As a serious
commentary on the publishing industry today, well, maybe the answer to my
question is that the publishing industry is so stupid that they WOULD
publish a book about how stupid they are.  On the other hand, maybe it's
like the mud-eaters: I went to a Renaissance fair once in which there were
people who were, I believe, wrestling pigs in mud.  At some point, they
offered to eat mud if the crowd would collectively pay $10.  After they had
collected the money, they ate some mud, and then said, "You think we're
stupid for eating this mud for $10.  But what about you?--you paid $10 to
watch us!"

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 10:39:43 GMT
From: I0060301@dbstu1.bitnet
Subject: Arthur C. Clarke

Hello, sflovers|

Over the holidays I found a book by Arthur C. Clarke (1963): 'Dolphin
Island'. It appeared to me to be part of a bigger work, namely 'The People
of the Sea'. Can anyone confirm this? If so, what are the other books
belonging to this environment and does somebody care to give her/his
opinion on it/them?

Klaus Blumberg
I0060301@dbstu1.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 19:01:00 GMT
From: BAKAY1B@ureginav.bitnet ("No one here gets out alive...")
Subject: bibliography request

Forgive me if this has been done to death, but does anyone have a more or
less complete bibliography of Philip K. Dick's works?  Any comments on
style, quality and theme would be greatly appreciated.  As an aside, did
anyone find that Bladerunner and the book on which it was based (namely, Do
Androids Dream of Electric Sheep) reached opposite conclusions about the
humanity or lack thereof of the replicants?  I thought the two were
absolutely contradictory.  I heard a rumor (please substantiate or refute
it if you can) that originally, Ridley Scott was originally going to make
the replicants heroes and Decker the villain.  At the last minute, he
decided to make Decker the hero and added the voice overs to accomplish
this.  Harrison Ford was apparently none too pleased with this and did the
voice overs with that now famous slow, cop drawl.

Thanks.

Brook Bakay
Bakay1b@ureginav

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 21:51:14 GMT
From: RICH@suhep.phy.syr.edu (Richard S. Holmes)
Subject: RE: Heinlein 101

lak8141@oak.circa.ufl.edu writes:
>Robert Heinlein is not all he's cracked up to be... he was mentally
>decaying during much of his writing career. Basically, avoid anything
>written from the 60's on, despite whatever any rabid fans may say...
>(Stanger In A Strange Land isn't worth the time to read, and The Number Of
>The Beast is rather sad and pathetic).

That's the Party Line that kept me from reading Heinlein until my mid-20's.
You can believe it, or (in the spirit of Party Line questioning that seems
to be in style these days) you can read the later books and see for
yourself.  After all, you might turn out to be a rabid fan.

If your mind is like mine -- ghod forbid -- you'll devour Stranger In a
Strange Land, The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress, The Past Through Tomorrow, Time
Enough for Love, The Number of the Beast, Job, and The Cat Who Walks
Through Walls.  In something like that order would be best.  To Sail Beyond
the Sunset will be a good read, and I Will Fear No Evil and Friday will
make you cringe.

IWFNE was one of my all-time least favorite books.  tNotB was one of my
all-time favorites.  The later Heinlein will almost certainly either
infuriate you or delight you, or both; either way, most of it is memorable
and (brain damage, my foot!) among the most intelligent fiction around.

Rich

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 22:24:28 GMT
From: CBTCC@cunyvm.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson)
Subject: Nit-picking

DOOM@PORTIA.STANFORD.EDU (JOSEPH  BRENNER) WRITES:
>The Moon is a Harsh Mistress - About a revolution where a lunar colony
>breaks away from Earth (similar to the American revolution) with the help
>of an artificial intelligence named Manny.

I thought the AI was Mike, after Mycroft Holmes (he named himself, as I
recall...)

Chris
CBTCC@CUNYVM

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 16:20:41 GMT
From: rodgin@hpcmsrb.hp.com (Lisa Rodgin)
Subject: Re: Even more requests

>>Anyone know when Katherine Kerr's next book of the _Daggerspell_ and
>>_Darkspell_ trilogy(?) is coming? (in paper or hard back)
>
>Mid to late 1990 in hardcover (don't blame Kerr for this. It's been done
>for a while and being held up by publishing schedules. It was originally
>going to come out in 1991, but she convinced them to move it forward).

Perhaps I have dreamed this, but it seems to me that I have read the third
book of this trilogy -- it is called "The Bristling Wood" or something like
that.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 21:14:13 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Even more requests

rodgin@hpcmsrb.HP.COM (Lisa Rodgin) writes:
>>>Anyone know when Katherine Kerr's next book of the _Daggerspell_ and
>>>_Darkspell_ trilogy(?) is coming? (in paper or hard back)
>
>>Mid to late 1990 in hardcover (don't blame Kerr for this. It's been done
>>for a while and being held up by publishing schedules. It was originally
>>going to come out in 1991, but she convinced them to move it forward).
>
>Perhaps I have dreamed this, but it seems to me that I have read the third
>book of this trilogy -- it is called "The Bristling Wood" or something
>like that.

Um, yeah. Bristling Wood is out in hardcover. It's the third book in the
series (note: it isn't a trilogy any more. It's (I think) five books now.
Not bad for a novella, which is what the story started as...). I'm not sure
when Bristling Wood will hit paperback. Probably about the time the fourth
book comes out in hardcover (also note: Starting with Bristling wood the
paperback will be with Bantam, not with Del Rey like the first two books.
It's fun having a series split across publishers. Fun for everyone except
the author, that is...)

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 23:45:24 GMT
From: jmast@unix.cis.pitt.edu (John M Allen)
Subject: Re: Even more requests

GHENDER3@UA1VM.UA.EDU (Gary Henderson) writes:
>Whatever happened to Patricia McKillip?

   She just had a new book come out called THE CHANGELING SEA.  I think
that it is published by Daw.  I would check, but I lent it to a friend.

John Allen
allen@mercutio.lcl.cmu.edu
jmast@unix.cis.pitt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 16:34:16 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet
Subject: Melanie Rawn

I have finished the first two books in the _Dragon_Prince_ series and I am
eagerly awating the third.  Has she written any other books?  Some books of
this size can get long and drawn out but even after the second volume I am
still interested in continuing.

Ian Smith

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 17:49:44 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

IMS103@PSUVM.BITNET writes:
>I have finished the first two books in the _Dragon_Prince_ series and I am
>eagerly awating the third.  Has she written any other books?  Some books
>of this size can ger long and drawn out but even after the second volume I
>am still interested in continuing.

Dragon Prince is her first book. The Star Scroll is her second. The third
in the series is due out sometime this year, and she's contracted with DAW
for a total of eight books. As far as I know, she hasn't published anything
else (including short stories).

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 00:59:02 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
>IMS103@PSUVM.BITNET writes:
>>I have finished the first two books in the _Dragon_Prince_ series and I
>>am eagerly awating the third.  Has she written any other books?  Some
>>books of this size can get long and drawn out but even after the second
>>volume I am still interested in continuing.
>
>Dragon Prince is her first book. The Star Scroll is her second. The third
>in the series is due out sometime this year, and she's contracted with DAW
>for a total of eight books. As far as I know, she hasn't published
>anything else (including short stories).

Eight books huh?  I wonder if any of them will continue the Dragon Prince
books after _Sunrunners_Fire_?  I sure hope Michael Whelan does the covers
for the next five books.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jan 90 02:06:00 GMT
From: MCINTYRE@tranya.cpac.washington.edu
Subject: RE: SF-LOVERS Digest   V14 #432

			  Basement Full of Books
			       Release 1.00
			      1 January 1990
 
Readers interested in the following books may write (or in some cases send
e-mail) to the individual authors for more information.  Stamped return
envelopes are very much appreciated and often allow quicker response.
 
			 BOOKS BY HARLAN ELLISON
 
AGAIN, DANGEROUS VISIONS (Doubleday, 1972, 1st edition/2nd state,
hardcover)
 
DANGEROUS VISIONS (English 3 volume set, 1st Sphere edition, paperback)
 
STRANGE WINE (Harper & Row, 1978, first edition, hardcover)
 
SHATTERDAY (Houghton Mifflin, 1980, third edition, hardcover)
 
APPROACHING OBLIVION (Walker, 1974, first edition, hardcover)
 
ALONE AGAINST TOMORROW (Macmillan, 1971, first edition, hardcover)
 
MEMOS FROM PURGATORY (Jove paperback) 
 
I HAVE NO MOUTH & I MUST SCREAM (Ace, 1983, 2nd printing, paperback)
 
PAINGOD AND OTHER DELUSIONS (Ace, 1983, 1st printing, paperback)
 
STALKING THE NIGHTMARE, foreword by Stephen King (Berkley, 1985, 2nd
printing, paperback)
 
HITLER PEIGNAIT DES ROSES (French trade paperback)  
 
LES BARONS DE BROOKLYN (French trade paperback)  
 
GENTLEMAN JUNKIE (French trade paperback)  
 
LA BETE QUI CRIAIT AMOUR (French trade paperback)  
 
LA CHANSON DU ZOMBIE (French trade paperback)  
 
All books are in mint condition.  
 
For further information, send SASE ("Self-addressed stamped envelope") to
 
 THE HARLAN ELLISON RECORD COLLECTION 
 P.O. Box 55548
 Sherman Oaks, CA 91413-0548.  

			BOOKS BY VONDA N. McINTYRE
 
THE EXILE WAITING 
 
The rulers of the last city on earth exile Mischa (a young empath), and Jan
Hikaru (an offworld poet) to the deep underground. They find a world of
crystalline caverns, strange, isolated people, and rebellion. (Victor
Gollancz, Ltd., 255 pp. Hardcover, first trade edition, autographed.)
 
FIREFLOOD & OTHER STORIES 
 
A collection of eleven stories, including "Of Mist, and Grass, and Sand,"
the Nebula award-winning novelet that formed the basis of DREAMSNAKE;
"Fireflood," in which Dark, a genetically engineered human being who can
live in the most extreme environments, fights for her right to live and
work; and "Wings" and "The Mountains of Sunset, the Mountains of Dawn," in
which a species of winged people escape their dying planet on spaceships
that they navigate by instinct. (Houghton Mifflin, 281 pp. Hardcover, first
edition, autographed.)
 
SUPERLUMINAL 
 
Laenea Trevelyan, a starship pilot, has her heart replaced with a machine
so she can survive faster-than-light travel.  Orca, a diver, divides her
time between starships and the Strait of Georgia, where her relatives
include a family of killer whales and a group of other divers, human beings
who can exist underwater, and who are, technically, at war with the United
States. Radu Dracul, a colonist from the alien world Twilight, having
chosen to leave his home and become a starship crew member, discovers he
has abilities he never dreamed of. (Houghton Mifflin, 298 pp. Hardcover,
first trade edition, autographed.)
 
A few copies of the numbered & boxed limited first edition of SUPERLUMINAL
are available. These are signed and in the original shrink-wrap, but I will
open and inscribe copies on request.
 
For information or queries about foreign editions, send SASE to:
 
 Vonda N. McIntyre 
 P.O. Box 31041
 Seattle, WA 98103-1041
 72077,61
 mcintyre@tranya.cpac.washington.edu
 V.MCINTYRE1
 
			  BOOKS BY JOHN E. STITH
 
SCAPESCOPE, Ace 1984.  Set partly in NORAD Cheyenne Mountain Complex, where
the author used to work.
 
MEMORY BLANK, Ace 1986.  Amnesia story set on an L-5 colony.
 
DEATH TOLLS, Ace 1987.  SF mystery set on partially terraformed Mars.
 
DEEP QUARRY, Ace 1989.  SF private eye on distant world uncovers buried
alien enclave.
 
Quantities are limited.  
 
For further information, send SASE to: 
 
 John E. Stith
 1242 Amsterdam Drive
 Colorado Springs, CO 80907-4004.
 74375,235
 
			    BOOKS BY JANE YOLEN
 
NEPTUNE RISING, hardcover story/poem collection
 
CARDS OF GRIEF, novel, paperback, US or British edition 
 
DRAGON'S BLOOD, young adult novel, British paperback
 
HEART'S BLOOD, young adult novel, British paperback
 
MINSTREL & THE MOUNTAIN, picture book, hardcover
 
ROBOT & REBECCA, children's novel, hardcover
 
ROBOT & REBECCA & THE MISSING OWSER, children's novel, paperback
 
UNCLE LEMON'S SPRING, tall tale, hardcover
 
TOUCH MAGIC, essays on fantasy/faerie, hardcover
 
MERLIN'S BOOKE, story collection, paperback
 
BROTHERS OF THE WIND, children's book, illustrated, hardcover
 
HOBO TOAD & THE MOTORCYCLE GANG, children's novel, hardcover
 
SHAPE SHIFTERS, ed. Yolen, anthology, hardcover
 
DRAGON NIGHT & OTHER LULLABIES, poetry, illustrated, hardcover
 
TALES OF WONDER, story collection, hardcover
 
For further information, or queries about other titles, 
send SASE to: 
 
 Jane Yolen
 Phoenix Farm
 31 School Street
 P.O. Box 27
 Hatfield, MA 01038 
 J.YOLEN
 
This list is compiled as a courtesy for readers and writers.  All
arrangements are between individuals, not through the compiler of the list.
 
This information may be distributed wherever interest and electronic
etiquette allow.  Requests to receive updates of the list or to be included
on the list are welcome.  Contact Vonda N. McIntyre (address above).

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - SF into the 90's (14 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 20:30:00 GMT
From: betsyp@apollo.hp.com (Betsy Perry)
Subject: Re: freelancing (was Re: SF into the 90s)

ndd@macbeth.UUCP (Ned D. Danieley) writes:
>Chuq writes:
>>While I hope to some day freelance in some form for a publisher
>>(copyediting, proofreading, or whatever) what I'd really like to do is
>>edit and acquire books.
>
>I have often thought that what the publishing industry needs is someone
>who will actually READ a book and check it for consistency and use of the
>proper words. what are the chances that a publisher would farm such work
>out to interested people?

What you are proposing is an extinct (to judge by the novels I've been
buying) art called "copyediting".  To quote from The Chicago Manual of
Style, 13th edition, p. 51, "Copyediting -- also, mainly in newspaper
offices, called copyreading -- is the editor's most important and most
time-consuming task.  It requires close attention to every detail in a
manuscript, a thorough knowledge of what to look for and of the style to be
followed, and the ability to make quick, logical, and defensible
decisions."  On p. 61, the discussion continues: " In addition to
regularizing details of style, the editor is expected to catch errors or
infelicities of expression that mar an author's prose."  The CMS then gives
examples of such infelicities.

Why is it, nowadays, that the average novel appears to have been
copyedited, if it was edited at all, by a not-terribly-literate child of
thirteen?  Because real editors cost money*, and because the publishing
business today seems to be run by its accountants.  Furthermore, with the
growth of the electronic typesetter and of the automatic spelling-checker,
some executives have come to the mistaken conclusion that the job of editor
has been automated.

*They don't cost much; the aforementioned child of thirteen probably earns
more from her paper-route (per hour) than the professional editor at a
major publishing company.  But an editor who copyedits carefully cannot
oversee as many books as an editor who does no copyediting at all.  Careful
copyediting ruins editorial productivity.  (What the editor is producing,
if the editor is not producing improved prose, is a mystery to me.)

Betsy Perry
Apollo Division
Hewlett-Packard, Inc.
betsyp@apollo.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 09:04:34 GMT
From: hoptoad!tim@uunet.uu.net (Tim Maroney)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
>What would *you* want to see happen to the field in the next ten years?

I'd like to see SF readers grow up and stop supporting hack writers who
churn out look-alike adventure stories.

I'd like to see the emergence of serious criticism into the mainstream of
the field, rather than have it dominated by your style of fanboy idiocy.

I'd like to see the field as a separate genre come to an end, as the
mainstream writers (far more skilled than F&SF writers on average) come to
accept the presence of the fantastic and speculative in their own novels.
The cheesy nature of most fantasy, science fiction, and horror has created
an enormous reluctance to incorporate such elements into "serious" fiction;
fortunately, that seems to be on the wane, as writers like Atwood and
Rushdie are making clear.

As a corollary to the above, I'd like to see those science fiction and
fantasy writers who have what it takes to write serious fiction absorbed
into the mainstream.

I'd like to see the field stop idolizing dreadful hacks (like Asimov,
Heinlein, Herbert, and van Vogt).

I'd like to see convention attendance, except among professionals, wane and
eventually disappear.

I'd like to see a Hugo ballot that didn't make me want to vomit.

Tim Maroney
sun!hoptoad!tim
tim@toad.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 20:00:27 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90's

I'd like to see SF readers demand better characterization and setting
development instead of letting old adventure plotlines carry the day over
and over.

I'd like to see more demanding, widespread and available critical
evaluation of SF works, instead of holding them up to only trivial
standards.

I'd like to see the best authors of the genre not be afraid to try their
hands at works not SFish, and I'd like to see good authors not normally
associated with the genre not be afraid to try works SFish.

I'd like to see fans and authors alike take the genre a little less
seriously, so that people can allow themselves to agree to disagree instead
of escalating fannish conflicts out of porportion.

I would like to see better use made of the many available "classic" works
of SF in dramatic presentations on TV and cinema than has been usual in the
past.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw 
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jan 90 22:39:43 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

Even more important to a reader like me who's interested in 'helping out'
authors, DOES an author make more money from the sales of a hardback or a
trade than a mass market paperback?

Thanks.

Chris Sterritt
chris@adms-rad.unisys.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 01:25:34 GMT
From: jsp@key.com (James Preston)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

Ok, I guess I've waited long enough for someone else to step forward and
admit their ignorance, so it must be my turn.  What, exactly, is a "trade
paperback"?  I think I can infer from the discussion that the cover is
paper, but the book is bigger and printed on better paper (and costs more)
than an "ordinary" paperback, but is that all there is to it?  and what the
heck does the word "trade" in this context mean?  (You're only allowed to
acquire the book through barter?)

James Preston

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 05:25:07 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

chris@imagine.ADMS-RAD.Unisys.COM (Chris Sterritt) writes:
>Even more important to a reader like me who's interested in 'helping out'
>authors, DOES an author make more money from the sales of a hardback or a
>trade than a mass market paperback?

Royalties are all based on the cover price. Paperback royalties are
generally 6%, sometimes 8% (depending on publisher and author). Shared
world and sharecropper royalties (Star Trek, et al) are closer to 4% (you
split royalties 50-50 with the owner you're sharecropping from), and I've
seen them as low as about 2% (or even work-for-hire, meaning 0%).

Trade paperback and hardcover usually have the same royalty structure,
running about 10% (12% for some authors, very occasionally more). Because
of there is a price difference as well, an author gets a fair amount more
per copy for hardcover or trade, but sells many fewer copies (one example:
Tad Williams' Dragonbone Chair was 35,000 hardcover, about 400,000
paperback.  Those are very high (almost bestseller) numbers -- a 'normal'
print run in the midlist is between 35,000 and 50,000 paperback and assumes
35% returns)

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 05:28:27 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

jsp@key.COM (James Preston) writes:
>Ok, I guess I've waited long enough for someone else to step forward and
>admit their ignorance, so it must be my turn.  What, exactly, is a "trade
>paperback"?

Oh, sorry. Hardcover: sewn signatures, cloth covers. The kind of books you
see in libraries. Prices range $16-$20 these days (on average).

Trade paperback: cardstock (thick paper) cover, perfect bound. The sort of
thing most college text books and computer books are printed as. In
fiction, prices are about $7 to about $12.

Mass market: the thing you buy in the bookstore or supermarket. Small size,
cheaper paper, cardstock cover, perfect bound. Ranges $3.50 - $5.00.

>does the word "trade" in this context mean?  (You're only allowed to
>acquire the book through barter?)

I've got absolutely no idea. Hmm.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 08:00:39 GMT
From: mcb@presto.ig.com (Michael C. Berch)
Subject: Re: Trade Paperbacks (was: SF into the 90s)

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
> jsp@key.COM (James Preston) writes:
>>Ok, I guess I've waited long enough for someone else to step forward and
>>admit their ignorance, so it must be my turn.  What, exactly, is a "trade
>>paperback"? [...]
>
>>What does the word "trade" in this context mean?  (You're only allowed to
>>acquire the book through barter?)
> 
> I've got absolutely no idea. Hmm.

All it means is that it is (more or less) the same size as the hardcover
edition.  The hardcover is the "trade edition" (that is, the one sold via
the trade -- distributors and booksellers, as opposed to special editions
for collectors).  The first trade paperbacks from the 1950s (Viking
Compass, Riverside, Vintage, WSP, etc.) were simply editions printed from
the same galleys as the trade edition but were more cheaply paperbound.  I
think they were originally intended for college editions.  Later they came
into their own, and now often differ in typography, pagination, etc. from
the trade editions.

Michael C. Berch  
mcb@presto.ig.com
uunet!presto.ig.com!mcb
ames!bionet!mcb

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 12:53:23 GMT
From: peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

> What would *you* want to see happen to the field in the next ten years?

I'd like to see it shrink some, too. Not because of shelf space, but
because it's beginning to get too sucessful. There are more and more novels
coming out that are labeled SF that have very little S in them... and
what's there is simply bad.

Also, it used to be a running joke that if Heinlein offered his laundry
list to a publisher it'd get printed, now that's getting to be true of more
and more established authors.

The publishers know that a generation of kids have grown up on Star Wars
and will buy anything. Those of us with more critical tastes are getting
swamped.

This, of course, might just be old-timer's syndrome... things were better
when I was a kid. But I don't think I've imagined the recent flood of high
budget SF movies, and I think what we see in the bookstores reflects this.

Peter da Silva
peter@sugar.hackercorp.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jan 90 18:53:35 GMT
From: pdb059@ipl.jpl.nasa.gov (Paul Bartholomew)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

tim@hoptoad.uucp (Tim Maroney) writes
[some stuff deleted]
> As a corollary to the above, I'd like to see those science fiction and
> fantasy writers who have what it takes to write serious fiction absorbed
> into the mainstream.

Can you define "serious fiction" please?  And explain how writing it is
different than writing science fiction and fantasy?

> I'd like to see the field stop idolizing dreadful hacks (like Asimov,
> Heinlein, Herbert, and van Vogt).

Also, can you please define "hack"?  Also, please explain why you think
Asimov, Heinlein, Herbert, and van Vogt are dreadful.  Are they dreadful in
the same way, or are they dreadful in different ways?  I would never have
thought of classifying these authors in the same category and would like to
know why these particular authors came to your mind.

> I'd like to see convention attendance, except among professionals, wane
> and eventually disappear.

Why?

Tim, a posting like this really cries for some explanation.  I really would
be interested to know why you feel the way you do.

Paul Bartholomew
pdb059@ipl.jpl.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 17:46:40 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90s

>> I'd like to see the field stop idolizing dreadful hacks (like Asimov,
>> Heinlein, Herbert, and van Vogt).
>
>Also, can you please define "hack"?  Also, please explain why you think
>Asimov, Heinlein, Herbert, and van Vogt are dreadful.  Are they dreadful
>in the same way, or are they dreadful in different ways?  I would never
>have thought of classifying these authors in the same category and would
>like to know why these particular authors came to your mind.

    I second the motion! How can you call Heinlein or Herbert a "hack"?!?
As for Asimov, I can see your criticism of him in this vein. His stories
are fun, but they are mind candy. However, I simply can't agree with that
sort of dismissal of the author of Dune! (I can't really say anything about
Heinlein, since I've only read a little bit of his stuff, and none of it
was Heinlein "Canon." However, I've heard things...) Is your criticism of
him strictly literary (i.e. his work is not subtle or symbolic or well
crafted)? If so, go back and reread Dune (if you've read it!).  If it is
the criticism that is so often valid of SF writers, that they are imagining
"wondrous" things without any idea of what they are talking about, then I
suggest either Dune or Destination: Void.
    Can't wait to hear this one.

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 16:54:54 GMT
From: gateley@m2.csc.ti.com (John Gateley)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90's

I'd like to see my sf collection on bookshelves, instead of the closet
where my wife has relegated it to. :^)

I'd like to see fantasy and sf split into two separate genre's.

I'd like to see fewer series (coming soon "Foundation and Star Trek" by
Asimov and the Star Trek authors :^).

I'd like to see more people sell their books to used bookstores instead of
returning them/throwing them away.

John
gateley@m2.csc.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jan 90 21:08:57 GMT
From: dougm@unix386.convergent.com (The Manic Tinker)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90's

throopw@sheol.UUCP (Wayne Throop) writes:
> I'd like to see the best authors of the genre not be afraid to try their
> hands at works not SFish, and I'd like to see good authors not normally
> associated with the genre not be afraid to try works SFish.

I used to agree with this, but now I'm not so sure.  What if author X
happens to find that he can get his ideas across better by using/not using
SF?  Why force yourself to use a tool that you find clumsy?  If you want to
write SF, do so.  If not, don't.

I do agree that it would be a shame if a "mainstream" author was scared off
of SF because of its pulp reputation.  I don't know how often this happens,
though.  John Updike did write The Witches of Eastwick, after all.

Doug Moran
pyramid!ctnews!unix386!dougm
dougm@unix386.Convergent.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 04:42:35 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: SF into the 90's

dougm@unix386.Convergent.COM writes:
>> I'd like to see the best authors of the genre not be afraid to try their
>> hands at works not SFish, and I'd like to see good authors not normally
>> associated with the genre not be afraid to try works SFish.
>
>I used to agree with this, but now I'm not so sure.  What if author X
>happens to find that he can get his ideas across better by using/not using
>SF?  Why force yourself to use a tool that you find clumsy?  If you want
>to write SF, do so.  If not, don't.

Even more worrisome -- what if you break out into the mainstream and bomb?
Interesting question. A recent discussion on Genie pointed out that Judy
Tarr's latest book has been shelved in many places in mainstream, not SF.
The worry I have with that is this: what if the mainstream people don't
want to read you, and your regular readers don't know to look for you 'over
there'? You may end up with a book who's sales are horrible, which can do
nasty things to your career.

Many (most?) SF fans I know tend to look in the SF section. How many of you
(he asks rhetorically) go and check out the romances, or the mysteries, or
the mainstream section as well? I know from the reader survey's I've done
of OtherRealms readers a good chunk of SF readers (30% or so) read
something else, but if you 'go mainstream' and only 30% of your normal
readers find your book, you got real problems....

Which is not to say you shouldn't do it. It's just that 'going mainstream'
is not the same as 'going lgeit' any more. Mainstream is, these days,
really nothing more than another genre in the field, and switching genres
is a risky business.

>I do agree that it would be a shame if a "mainstream" author was scared
>off of SF because of its pulp reputation.  I don't know how often this
>happens, though.  John Updike did write The Witches of Eastwick, after
>all.

Fortunately, it's happening more and more. "Handmaid's Tale" and Jean Auel
to name just two. The stigma attached to the 'pulp' is eroding, thank Ghu.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Asprin & Brust (2 msgs) & Heinlein (2 msgs) &
                   Klein & McKillip & Rawn & Wellman & 
                   Tad Williams (3 msgs) & Fairy Tales (3 msgs) &
                   Cyberpunk (4 msgs) & Epic Heroism

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 05:38:35 GMT
From: laba-1al@web-3f.berkeley.edu (Kwei-Cee Chu)
Subject: Quick, Gimme some Asprin!

OMAR@buasta.BITNET writes:
>Anyone know when we can expect the next Myth-Adventure book?  The latest I
>have is _Myth-Nomers and Im-Pervections_.

I don't know when, but the title will be:

   M.Y.T.H. Inc. in Action

Aaagghhhh!  Sometimes the pun is mightier than the sword! B-)

Kwei-Cee Chu
laba-1al@web.berkeley.edu	

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 16:09:02 GMT
From: IACWSW@asuacad.bitnet (Shap Wolf)
Subject: Why 17 chapters? (Brust)

Earlier this week there was a note about _Cowboy Feng's . ._, that said
something about "the obligatory 17 chapters" -- excuse my ignorance, but
can someone tell me what that means?

Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 18:34:31 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: Why 17 chapters? (Brust)

IACWSW@asuacad.BITNET (Shap Wolf) writes:
>Earlier this week there was a note about _Cowboy Feng's . ._, that said
>something about "the obligatory 17 chapters" -- excuse my ignorance, but
>can someone tell me what that means?

Well, there's one for each of the Houses in the great cycle, you see.

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 13:48:14 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #9

> Stranger in a Strange Land - a book that became popular in the sixties,
> and probably was an influence on the hippie movement.  It raises a lot of
> questions about conventional sexual attitudes (e.g.  monogamy).  It's
> about a man named Smith, raised by aliens on Mars.  More martian than
> human, he comes to earth and we see things through his eyes, and as
> interpreted by Jubal Harshaw a cynical old man who becomes his guide.  He
> becomes something of a persecuted religious figure, and demonstrates some
> odd telepathic/telekinetic abilities.

I have seen some discussion on this list regarding a new, unexpurgated
version of "Stranger in a Strange Land" that is to be published this year.
I believe that somehow I read such a version many years ago. At least, the
version that I read was considerably different with regard to the manner in
which it described certain sex "scenes" between Mr.  Michael Valentine
Smith and the women with whom he was making love. One such scene which I
remember vividly occurred when Michael was making love to a tatooed woman
from the circus. When Michael and the woman climaxed together, he
telepathically communicated all of the feelings of their orgasms to every
person, man or woman, who was awake, within a large radius (perhaps a 1/2
mile or some such). I have examined many copies of SiaSL since reading that
original back in the sixties, and cannot find any reference to that little
telepathic trick. I also can recall that some of the sexual "involvements"
that occurred within the "temple" were described in considerably more
detail than the descriptions I see in currently available editions of
SiaSL. Has anyone else read the version I described, or is it really in
every book and I just can't see it, or did I hallucinate the entire affair?

As for the book being popular in the sixties, it was more than that.  The
first and largest free-love society (sex with anyone and everyone, anytime
you wanted it) was formed in New York City in the sixties, and their
"bible" was "Stranger in a Strange Land," and the society's emblem was a
cross within a circle inscribed "Stranger in a Strange Land."

Marc Arlen

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 17:04:30 GMT
From: bob@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (Bob Gray)
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

doom@portia.Stanford.EDU (Joseph  Brenner) writes:
>The Moon is a Harsh Mistress - About a revolution where a lunar colony
>breaks away from earth (similar to the American revolution) with the help
>of an artificial intelligence named Manny.  Libertarians seem to love this
>one.

Named Mycroft Holmes. Mike for short.

It isn't similar to the American revolution, it IS the American revolution.
Just re-told in a lunar setting. This might explain why Americans seem to
like this book so much.  I found it a good enough story, but nothing
exceptional.

>books, including I Will Fear No Evil, The Number of the Beast, Job and
>some others.  Arguably, Heinlein became a best selling author only after
>literally developing brain damage.

Please produce some shred of evidence to support this.

Also please indicate when this "brain damage" is supposed to have happened.

His early stories are simple adventure stories, some of them extremely
dated now but certainly not showing any sign of brain damage.

His later stories are much more carefuly written and work on various
different levels and require the reader to do some thinking about what the
author actually means. Not much evidence of brain damage there either.

I would argue that the three titles mentioned above are amongst his best
work. If that was caused by brain damage, it is a pitty that more authors
don't suffer from this particular form of affliction.

Bob

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 21:36:51 GMT
From: 469486@uottawa.bitnet (Jean-Louis Trudel)
Subject: Re: Books by Gerard Klein

narendra@fox.cs.wisc.edu (B. Narendran) writes:
>   I recently read the short story "Party Line" by Gerard Klein
>(apparently a well known French SF author, according to the blurb that
>accompanied the story).  Have any of this author's books been translated
>into English?  Can anyone recommend any particular books?

Gerard Klein is indeed a well-known SF author in France, though he is now
more into the editing and publishing business, with some of his old books
being reissued in somewhat revised forms.  I believe that at least one,
maybe two, and possibly more of his novels, have been translated into
English.  I think that I remember seeing a John Brunner translation of "Les
Seigneurs de la guerre" ("The Lords of War", though that may not be the
title of the translated version).  Incidentally, among those I've read of
him, that novel was the best.  To find translations, you'll probably have
to visit libraries or used books stores.  I doubt any are now in print.

Jean-Louis Trudel

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 19:04:00 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Even more requests

jmast@unix.cis.pitt.edu (John M Allen) writes:
>GHENDER3@UA1VM.UA.EDU (Gary Henderson) writes:
>>
>>Whatever happened to Patricia McKillip?
>
>   She just had a new book come out called THE CHANGELING SEA.  I think
>that it is published by Daw.  I would check, but I lent it to a friend.

It's also possibly categorized as a juvenile, which might make it harder to
find, depending upon the prejudices of your local booksellers.  Still a
lovely book.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 15:25:33 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

IMS103@PSUVM.BITNET writes:
>Eight books huh?  I wonder if any of them will continue the Dragon Prince
>books after _Sunrunners_Fire_?  I sure hope Michael Whelan does the covers
>for the next five books.

At least five of the books are related to Dragon Prince -- maybe all. And I
also hope Whelan keeps it up. They've been beautiful (I saw the original
for Sunrunners Fire at Noreascon. Even more gorgeous -- but I can't afford
to buy Whelan yet...

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 21:33:00 GMT
From: DPARMENTER@hampvms.bitnet (Parmenator X)
Subject: Wellman query

JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com writes:
>The only Manly Wade Wellman I've read is his Silver John stories.  These
>are rather good fantasies of a wandering balladeer in the deep
>Appalachians.  The stories themselves are good, but what I find special
>about them is their concrete sense of *place*.  From the speech to beliefs
>to descriptions, you feel that it *really* is taking place in the southern
>U.S.A.  Also recommended is "Sherlock Holmes's War of the Worlds", a witty
>tale with Sherlock Holmes and Professor Challenger in the setting of H. G.
>Wells' "War of the Worlds".  It's a lot better if you've read the original
>stories by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle & H. G. Wells, of course.

I'm sort of curious about a number of things that Wellman did in his
career.  I liked JOHN THE BALLADEER quite a lot, for the reasons that you
site. It really did give an excellent sense of place and time.  My question
is concerning the various John *novels*.  Do his adventures translate well
into novels?  I thought that they worked really well as short stories, and
I can't imagine them as novels.  The reason I ask is that I managed to
track down some of the novels and I was curious whether they were worth
buying.

I became aware of Wellman rather late, specifically at the auction that
Harlan Ellison presided over at CONFEDERATION (the '86 Worldcon) and I
realized that he really had worked in a lot of different areas that I was
interested in.  Unfortunately, I doubt a lot of his work will ever see
print again, due to where it appeared.  Apparently, he "ghosted" (how
appropriate!) Will Eisner's SPIRIT newspaper comic book while Eisner was
away during WWII.  Most Eisner fans choose only to reprint stories by The
Master himself, hence, no Wellman stuff will ever be reprinted.
Additionally, I gather that he did some Captain Marvel, though I have no
idea which stories (I suppose this part all belongs on rec.arts.comics, but
well, I got started here, so hey!).

Dan Parmenter
box 808
Hampshire College
Amherst, MA 01002
BITNET:dparmenter@hampvms.bitnet
INET:dparmenter%hamp@crash.cs.umass.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 08:14:08 GMT
From: etxstwi@juno9.ericsson.se (Stefan Wikstroem TX/JUF 91288)
Subject: Tad Williams

Does anyone on the net know when the sequel to "The Dragonbone Chair" by
Tad Williams will be published, and what the title will be?

And can someone give me some info about Williams. Has he made any other
books?

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 15:46:55 GMT
From: aru@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Sriram Ramkrishna)
Subject: Re: Tad Williams

etxstwi@juno9.ericsson.se (Stefan Wikstroem TX/JUF 91288) writes:
>Does anyone on the net know when the sequel to "The Dragonbone Chair" by
>Tad Williams will be published, and what the title will be?
>
>And can someone give me some info about Williams. Has he made any other
>books?

He has written another book called Tailchaser's Song.  The book is about
the adventures of a cat called Tailchaser.  It's rather interesting and a
good read.  If you like cats, then this is the book for you.  I basically
got the feeling "Wow, so thats why cats are so arrogant!" after reading it.

I liked "The Dragonbone Chair" I made a comment about it earlier but nobody
really seemed interested in pursuing it.  Either most of the net have not
read it (their loss) or been too busy.  It was rather predictable at the
end, I knew he was going to get that sword.  (I won't tell who, otherwise
it will be a spoiler) Although Williams, warns us about making assumptions
in the author's note.  Still, I will be interested in some speculation in
what is going to happen.

Sri

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 22:18:40 GMT
From: bobby@csvax.caltech.edu (Bobby Bodenheimer)
Subject: Re: Tad Williams

aru@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Sriram Ramkrishna) writes:
>I liked "The Dragonbone Chair" I made a comment about it earlier but
>nobody really seemed interested in pursuing it.  Either most of the net
>have not read it (their loss) or been too busy.  It was rather predictable
>at the end, I knew he was going to get that sword.  (I won't tell who,
>otherwise it will be a spoiler)

Does _The Dragonbone Chair_ stand on its own, or does it need a sequel(s)
to prop it up? I'm tired of seeing a potentially good new book come out
only to notice that it's "Part I of the Saga of Xyzzy."

Bobby Bodenheimer
BITNET: bobby@caltech.bitnet
INTERNET  : bobby@csvax.caltech.edu
UUCP  : {amdahl,ames!elroy}!cit-vax!bobby

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 21:56:31 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: FairyTales (Kara Dalkey)

bobby@hot.caltech.edu (Bobby Bodenheimer) writes:
>Anyone know if we can expect Kara Dalkey's Nightingale anytime soon?

Unfortunately, we cannot (in paperback, that is).  I think it's a casualty
of the mess which ended up with the FairyTale line moving over to Tor.

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jan 90 23:49:28 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: FairyTales (Kara Dalkey)

ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet) writes:
>>Anyone know if we can expect Kara Dalkey's Nightingale anytime soon?
>
>Unfortunately, we cannot (in paperback, that is).  I think it's a casualty
>of the mess which ended up with the FairyTale line moving over to Tor.

Well, Ace just brought out de Lint's "Jack, the Giant Killer" in pb, which
was the one before Nightingale. I'd guess Ace *will* publish the book in
paperback, because they contracted for it, but probably not until the last
moment their contract allows (they've done that to a number of authors). So
maybe a year from now?

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 16:54:03 GMT
From: ariel@papyrus.hf.intel.com (ariel shattan @papyrus)
Subject: Re: FairyTales -- what's next?

What's next in the Fairy Tale series?  Anybody know?  Chuq? 

I've been collecting them in hardback, and I think it's too long between
issues.

Ariel Shattan

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 00:56:59 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet
Subject: Re: More Cyberpunk

Eric Ryan writes:
>kiron@sherlock.CS.Concordia.CA (Kiron Bondale) writes:
>> [ I ] am wondering, what Cyberpunk novels/authors are there out there.
>
>Vernor Vinge is very good. _True_Names_And_Other_Dangers_ is mostly
>cyberpunk.  _Marooned_In_Realtime_ and _The_Peace_War_ also deal with
>direct brain to computer links.

If it is direct brain to computer links that you want to read about try the
"Flux & Anchor" books by Jack L. Chalker.  You will either love him or hate
him.  EON and Eternity by Greg Bear deal with transfering minds into
computer banks also.  

I don't think any of these books are strictly Cyberpunk (ok, maybe not even
remotely so).  If it is "pure" Cyberpunk you want then these books will
probably not intrest you.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 06:31:06 GMT
From: GHENDER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Gary Henderson)
Subject: Cyberpunk

I've been following this discussion for a short time, and I've seen the
word "cyberpunk" a LOT.  Exactly what makes a book a "cyberpunk" book as
opposed to the rest of sfdom?

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 17:21:43 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: More Cyberpunk

IMS103@PSUVM.BITNET writes:
>If it is direct brain to computer links that you want to read about try
>the "Flux & Anchor" books by Jack L. Chalker.  You will either love him or
>hate him.

As a certified Chalker-hater, let me attempt to undo the damage done here:
it is the fault of the Flux & Anchor books that I read enough Chalker to be
sure of my opinion that he's a boring hackwriter.  However, I continue to
recommend the Flux & Anchor books, particularly the first three, highly.

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 02:27:20 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: More Cyberpunk

Kiron Bondale writes:
> [ I ] am wondering, what Cyberpunk novels/authors are there out there.

Since no one else's brought it up, allow me to recommend "Hardwired" by
Walter Jon Williams.  It's pretty good and definitely cyberpunk (whatever
the heck _that_ is :-).

By the way, his "Voice of the Whirlwind" _might_ take place in the same
"Hardwired" universe, some decades (centuries?) later -- some readers swear
this is true, though I've never seen any hard evidence.  I don't know about
his "Angel Station," as I've not yet read it.  

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 20:54:18 GMT
From: gf0c+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gregory S. Fox)
Subject: Wanted:  Epic Heroism

   I really enjoy a well written "last stand" or "combat of equals".
Examples, Tolkien, in the Silmarillion, the last stand of the men of
Dor-Lomin, the battle of Morgoth & Fingolfin; Zelazny, in Lord of Light,
Rild vs. Yama; in Roadmarks, Arnie (?) vs. Timyintin (?); to a much lesser
extent, the Princess Bride, Wesley vs. Inigo.

   Anyone have any pointers to similar stuff? 

Greg

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Asprin & Brust (6 msgs) & MacDonald (2 msgs) &
                  Rawn (2 msgs) & Hugo Winners & Epic Heroism (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 17:01:18 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Quick, Gimme some Asprin!

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>I think that there may never be another Skeeve book, which is somewhat
>disappointing.  Please, someone (Chuq!  Are you listening! 8-)) tell me
>I'm wrong (and have some *evidence*, would you? 8-)).

You're wrong. I was talking to Kevin Standlee (head of the Myth Adventures
Fan Club) at Noreascon and he told me that the latest book in the series
was (at that time) almost finished. It had been delayed for various
scheduling problems, but it should be out in the first half of 1990. (Note:
I was talking to Kevin in September, and Donning/Starblaze was currently
advertising it as an October book, even though Asprin hadn't finished
writing it yet -- much to Asprin's non-amusement. That little disagreement
has been worked out; it's also typical of D/S....).

It's coming. Honest. I'll ask Kevin what the current status of things are,
since he's over on CompuServe.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 17:15:13 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: _Cowboy Feng's Space Bar and Grille_ review

lsc%chryse@Sun.COM (Lisa S Chabot) writes:
> Well, I thought it was fun.  Isn't criticizing it for lacking depth a bit
> like criticizing Bertie Wooster for not being bright?  I mean, some days,
> I want something with that's only a bit thought-provoking, with some good
> language, atmosphere, and bad guys to stomp.

Well, sure it was somewhat fun.  But what with the protagonist sort of
stumbling through most of the thing wringing his hands with hippie angst,
there was sort of a wet blanket over the whole deal when viewed as a
simple adventure yarn.  So I'd say that he seems to have tried for a
certain depth, and missed the mark.

But then again, Brust a little off the mark is better than
many another author making their tightest pattern.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 19:35:22 GMT
From: cumming@pica.army.mil ("Robert C. Cumming", PEO)
Subject: Cowboy Feng's/Seventeen Chapters

David Dyer-Bennet explains the seventeen chapters in "Cowboy Feng's...etc."
as "one for each house in the great cycle"

What great cycle?

Bob C.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 20:18:42 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Cowboy Feng's/Seventeen Chapters

cumming@PICA.ARMY.MIL ("Robert C. Cumming") writes:
>David Dyer-Bennet explains the seventeen chapters in "Cowboy
>Feng's...etc."  as "one for each house in the great cycle"
>
>What great cycle?

See, in Brust's universe the zodiac is split up into 17 houses instead of
our 12. Since it takes a lot longer to go through 17 houses than 12 while
making the great cycle, the constellation that includes the Pole Star is
generally depicted as this *huge* Harley.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 07:53:11 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Why 17 chapters? (Brust)

IACWSW@asuacad.BITNET (Shap Wolf) writes:
>Earlier this week there was a note about _Cowboy Feng's . ._, that said
>something about "the obligatory 17 chapters" -- excuse my ignorance, but
>can someone tell me what that means?

Well, since it was me, I guess I should respond (actually, Brust would be
best, but I'm not sure he reads this group anymore...).

Anyway: as far as I, and several other people, can tell, every book Brust
has published has had 17 chapters.  Usually, there is either a prologue (or
introduction) or epilogue, or both, and, quite often, there are
intermissions (or "intermezzos" in Cowboy Feng's), but still, all of the
chapters are numbered 1 to 17 (inclusive).

Why?  I don't know.  He really likes the number, I guess.  He's made it
extremely important in his Vlad Taltos series, but I'm not sure if that's
what started it.  Forgive my ignorance, but is 17 an important number for
the Grateful Dead (one of his books, whose title I unfortunately forget, is
based, at least in part, on "Listen to the River" by the GD, is dedicated
to them, and has other GD song references in it)?

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 08:09:23 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Cowboy Feng's/Seventeen Chapters

cumming@PICA.ARMY.MIL ("Robert C. Cumming") writes:
>David Dyer-Bennet explains the seventeen chapters in "Cowboy
>Feng's...etc."  as "one for each house in the great cycle" What great
>cycle?

Damn.  I don't have any Brust book here, so I can't list them, but here's a
brief explanation: in the Vlad Taltos series (_Jhereg_, _Yendi_, _Teckla_,
and _Taltos_), there are two species: Dragaerans and Humans ("Easterners").
The Dragaerans are, for all intents and purposes, the Sidhe of certain
Irish legends, but that's beside the point.  Anyway, they are split into 17
Great Houses, each Great House having a certain name (I won't go into the
reason; read the series for that).  The names are things like Jhereg,
Yendi, Teckla, Phoenix, Dragon, Chreotha, Athyra, and other names I can't
remember.  They are formed into an empire (the Empire, of course), and the
Houses take turns at ruling.  The order in which they take turns is very
sharply defined, and is called the Cycle (or Great Cycle, take your pick).
Incidently, each House will rule for a minimum or maximum number of years,
which just happen to be multiples of 17 (for the Dragaerans, 17 is a mystic
number...).

So: no, in Cowboy Feng's, there is not a chapter for each house; rather, in
the Taltos series, there is a Great House to fill out 17 (*I* think).

Read the series.  Brust is rather enjoyable, and I will continue to buy any
book he publishes for a while, at least.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 02:43:41 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Cowboy Feng's/Seventeen Chapters

seanf (Sean Fagan) writes:
>I don't have any Brust book here, so I can't list them Anyway, they are
>split into 17 Great Houses, each Great House having a certain name (I
>won't go into the reason; read the series for that).  The names are

Here I am at home, and here's the list of Great Houses in the Dragaeran
Empire (in order of ruling): Phoenix, Dragon, Lyorn, Tiassa, Hawk, Dzur,
Issola, Tsalmoth, Vallista, Jhereg, Iorich, Chreotha, Yendi, Orca, Teckla,
Jhegaala, Athyra, and Phoenix again.  Phoenix is currently ruling (that is,
the Empress is a Phoenix), and Dragon is next (this is important several
times).

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 02:40:45 GMT
From: wwd@rruxi.bae.bellcore.com (Bill Donahue)
Subject: Another Martian Chronicles

Like the cover says: "Founded by accident and nutured on the bizarre and
wondrous dreams of the planet's outcasts, _Desolation Road_ sprang into
being. And in its short thirty year history, it entertained every
conceivable cosmic abnormality the Multiverse had to offer."

This is a first novel by Ian McDonald, who has gone beyond with his _Out on
Blue Six_. That novel however so complex and wonderful I dare not attempt
to review.

With _Desolation Road_ it is a bit easier. The plot of the novel is simple:
it is the history of a hamlet on Mars. What distinguishes it are McDonald's
characters and descriptions. Each chapter focuses (and usualy introduces)
one or two misfits who are somehow drawn to this godforsaken hamlet in the
Martian desert. Each chapter is then almost a short story in itself quite
like the original Bradbury.  Again like Bradbury, each chapter has a
poignant stinger to it.  But quite unlike Bradbury is the dynamism of the
language:

"As evening shadows grew to infinite lengths down the lightwells of Carioca
Station, bright-winged creatures like heroin angels would flash across the
echoing spaces and cluster like vampires, their wings shrouded about them,
upon spars and rigging wires to witness the duels of music...And when all
the fights were fought and the last droplets of blood squeezed from
shattered fingertips, when the last seared guitar corpse had been sent
spinning out of the locks into space, the King was crowned and everyone
proclaimed that The Hand and his red guitar were the greatest on Carioca
Station."

"The only person she loved was herself. But that self-love was cut like a
diamond with many shining facets so that beams of that self-love reflected
off Marya Quinsana onto those about her and deceived them into thinking
that she loved them, and they her."

The names of the characters are like something out of central casting for a
Thomas Pynchon book: Rajandra Das, The Babooshka, Mikal Margolis, Ed, Louie
and Umberto Gallicelli, Joseph Stalin, Djien Xhao-Pin, Ruthie Blue
Mountain, Adam Black, Shareholder 703286543, Glen Miller, Inspiration
Cadillac, and The Greatest Snooker Player the Universe Had Ever Known are
just a handful of his characters.

Drawbacks? Well the book comes a bit across like some first novels: the
author has spent a number of years writing little snippets which are strung
together a bit artificially; but when one gets such snippets, little
shapshots of the foibles of living, can one really complain?

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 23:31:02 GMT
From: austin@sun.eng.sun.com (Austin Yeats)
Subject: Re: Another Martian Chronicles (SPOILERS)

wwd@rruxi.bae.bellcore.com (Bill Donahue) writes
<a good review of MacDonald's Desolation Road>

While Bill compares Desolation Road with The Martian Chronicles, I think it
is much more like Gabriel Garcia Marquez's One Hundred Years of Solitude.
Both novels even end the same way with the town blowing away in a
windstorm.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jan 90 05:55:23 GMT
From: raleff@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (Raleff the Wanderer)
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

IMS103@PSUVM.BITNET writes:
>chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
>>IMS103@PSUVM.BITNET writes:
>>>I have finished the first two books in the _Dragon_Prince_ series and I
>>>am eagerly awating the third.  Has she written any other books?  Some
>>>books of this size can ger long and drawn out but even after the second
>>>volume I am still interested in continuing.

   Actually, I'm not sure if I can quite remember this correctly, but if
someone out there is a member of Xignals (Waldenbooks SF club) then correct
me or verify this.  But I believe that in their short description of
Melanie they stated that Dragon Prince was her very first attempt at
writing a novel.

>>Dragon Prince is her first book. The Star Scroll is her second. The third
>>in the series is due out sometime this year, and she's contracted with
>>DAW for a total of eight books. As far as I know, she hasn't published
>>anything else (including short stories).

   I believe they said the release date for the third book is April.  It's
coming up soon, folks.

>Eight books huh?  I wonder if any of them will continue the Dragon Prince
>books after _Sunrunners_Fire_?  I sure hope Michael Whelan does the covers
>for the next five books.

   At the time when Dragon Prince was first released, Xignals stated that
Melanie had already finished writing the fifth novel in the Dragon Prince
world.  She was working on the 6th at the time.  I don't recall them ever
stating how many books it was going to run, but I thought it was going to
be around 10.  (Great, another decalogy, Damn you, L. Ron!  :-)
   All "eight" or however many, will be set in the Dragon Prince world, if
not dealing with Rohan's and Sioned's children.  At least, that is what was
first stated.
   It also looks like they got Michael Whelan to do the covers in the same
contract they got Melanie Rawn.  So, I think it would be a pretty good
assumption that he'll be doing all of them.

raleff@jhunix.HCF.JHU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jan 90 16:50:39 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

raleff@jhunix.HCF.JHU.EDU writes:
>   Actually, I'm not sure if I can quite remember this correctly, but if
>someone out there is a member of Xignals (Waldenbooks SF club) then
>correct me or verify this.  But I believe that in their short description
>of Melanie they stated that Dragon Prince was her very first attempt at
>writing a novel.

Her first attempt?  If these are examples of her first try then I can't
wait to read some of her books after she has written for a while.

>I believe they said the release date for the third book is April.  It's
>Coming up soon, folks.

I read the the front cover for _The_Star_Scroll_ that the release date for
the next book (_Sunrunners_Fire_) is due this Febuary.  They could have had
some delays though.

>At the time when Dragon Prince was first released, Xignals stated that
>Melanie had already finished writing the fifth novel in the Dragon Prince
>world.  She was working on the 6th at the time.  I don't recall them ever
>stating how many books it was going to run, but I thought it was going to
>be around 10.  (Great, another decalogy, Damn you, L. Ron!  :-)

Wow, on the average her books are even bigger that Mr. Hubbards, I would be
sure to make lots of room on your bookshelf.

>It also looks like they got Michael Whelan to do the covers in the same
>contract they got Melanie Rawn.  So, I think it would be a pretty good
>assumption that he'll be doing all of them.

Good, I like Michael Whelan's paintings quite a bit.

Ian Smith

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 22:09:25 GMT
From: insinga@tle.enet.dec.com (Aron K. Insinga, ZK2-3/N30 pole N/B.5-N/B.6, office 3N50, dtn 381-1928  10-Jan-1990 1642)
Subject: Hugo Winners anthologies

In case a real serconlitcrit person doesn't pull out the appropriate
reference and give us the true story, I'll say that I vaguely remember
seeing the hardback edition of II which really was one thick volume -- IIa
& IIb are the paperback version of II but, as you say, bound in 2 volumes.
I don't think that there was a II without 'More Stories From ...' -- I
think that they both refer to the fact that this was originally the 2nd
volume. When they adopted the I/IIa/IIb numbering system, they downsized
the type of the phrase 'More Stories From.'  Maybe you can find the
hardback edition (perhaps in a library?) and compare the indicies.  My
theory is that the following are equivalent:

hardback                             paperback

The Hugo Winners                     The Hugo Winners I

More Stories From The Hugo Winners   More Stories From The Hugo Winners IIa
                                     More Stories From The Hugo Winners IIb

Unfortunately, my meager collection of paperbacks is still packed away at
home awaiting new shelves. :-( Did volume III or other volumes get
produced?  I'm not sure but I think that there was a III at least.

Aron Insinga
Digital Equipment Corporation
110 Spit Brook Rd. (ZKO2-3/N30)
Nashua, NH 03062
(603) 881-1928
UUCP:	decwrl!tle.enet.dec.com!insinga
ARPA:	insinga@tle.enet.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 16:13:20 GMT
From: RICH@suhep.phy.syr.edu (Richard S. Holmes)
Subject: RE: Epic Heroism

gf0c+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gregory S. Fox) writes:
>   I really enjoy a well written "last stand" or "combat of equals".
>Examples, Tolkien, in the Silmarillion, the last stand of the men of
>Dor-Lomin, the battle of Morgoth & Fingolfin; Zelazny, in Lord of Light,
>Rild vs. Yama; in Roadmarks, Arnie (?) vs. Timyintin (?); to a much lesser
>extent, the Princess Bride, Wesley vs. Inigo.
> 
>   Anyone have any pointers to similar stuff?

Steven Brust's "To Reign In Hell" -- more of a FIRST stand than a last, I
suppose, between Yaweh and Satan.  Be warned that some Christians may be
offended by this book.  Heavy theology it ain't, but it certainly qualifies
as a "dangerous vision."  If you enjoyed "Lord of Light" and similar
Zelazny, check this out -- and Brust's other stuff too.

Rich Holmes

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jan 90 20:47:04 GMT
From: k@hprnd.hp.com (Steve Kao)
Subject: Re: Wanted:  Epic Heroism

Gregory S. Fox asks:
>I really enjoy a well written "last stand" or "combat of equals".
>
>Anyone have any pointers to similar stuff?

Try David Drake's _Forlorn_Hope_ or his _Cross_the_Stars_.  They're both
about wars on other planets involving mercenaries.  _Cross_the_ _Stars_ is
a sort of futuristic _Odyssey_.

Steve Kao
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Blaylock & Bova & Card & Gerrold & Hawke &
                    Heinlein (4 msgs) & Hodgell & Klein &
                    Lawhead (2 msgs) & McCaffrey & McGirt

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Jan 90 16:36:54 GMT
From: cumming@pica.army.mil ("Robert C. Cumming", PEO)
Subject: "The Last Coin"

I just finished reading Jim Blaylock's "The Last Coin".  I sort of enjoyed
it and would like to get some feedback from other readers.  As usual,
Blaylock excelled in creating a sense of mood and place - the place being
the usual California coastal community and the mood being - along with the
characters - delightfully oddball and strange.

Incidentally, I prefer those of Blaylock's works which are set in the
"real" world (if California qualifies for this description) - e.g. "The
Digging Leviathan", "Land of Dreams", "The Last Coin" - as opposed to the
"Elfin Ship" universe.  In fact, no matter who the author, my preference is
for a story which starts out in the boring, mundane world, and then by
degrees gets weirder and weirder as opposed to one that immediately opens
with two elves hanging out in an enchanted forest or something.  Anyone
else feel this way?  Oh well, got to run.

Bob C.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 14:35:51 GMT
From: spencer@heinlein.cgrg.ohio-state.edu (Stephen N. Spencer)
Subject: "chain smoking" in _Colony_...

I was reading Ben Bova's _Colony_ over the weekend and came across an
action I found rather interesting given its location: The scene, I believe,
was in either a space station between the Earth and Moon or on the Moon
itself, in a colony there.  (Not on Island One, for those you who have read
it.)

A character in this scene was chain-smoking.  I grew up on Heinlein novels
and perhaps my views on air in space is rather survival-oriented because of
this, but in an environment where breathable air must either be
manufactured or sent in, and therefore isn't the "free" commodity that it
is here on Earth, wouldn't chain-smoking, or smoking at all, be something
worthy of one being placed in an airlock and cycled out?

Stephen N. Spencer
ACCAD, 1224 Kinnear Rd.
Columbus OH 43212      
spencer@heinlein.cgrg.ohio-state.edu
spencer@cis.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 16:36:08 GMT
From: cet1@computer-lab.cambridge.ac.uk (C.E. Thompson)
Subject: Wyrms

polito@husc4.HARVARD.EDU (Jessica Polito) writes
> speaking of which [Wyrms, by Orson Scott Card], what did other people
> think of that book?  i've yet to see any discussion of it on the net,
> which surprises me, since it's my favorite of all he's writen.

Maybe because 1987 (the publication date) is a long time ago? :-)

Anyway, I have just finished rereading Wyrms, and this gives me an excuse
to ask a question. (Very mild spoilers only, I hope.) Right at the
beginning of the book we are told that Patience's dynastic name,
Agaranthemem Heptek, means `eldest daughter and only child; heir to the
reigning Heptarch'. In which case, why is she so refered to even on the
last page? Surely she should be `Agaranthemem Heptest' by this time? If
this is deliberate, I am not quite clear what it means.

Chris Thompson
JANET:    cet1@uk.ac.cam.phx
Internet: cet1%phx.cam.ac.uk@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 18:50:33 GMT
From: bjl@bridge2.esd.3com.com (Bobbie J. Lawson)
Subject: David Gerrold - War of the Chtorr Series

A series of books I thoroughly enjoyed, and have seen no discussion about,
is David Gerrold's War of the Chtorr series.  In the last one, it mentions
that there is a book 4 coming.

Does anyone know the release date on this?

Bobbie (Barbara) J. Lawson
3COM Corp.-ESD-Mt. View, CA 
(415) 940-7604W (415)968-8426H
bjl@bridge2.ESD.3Com.com 
{sun, decwrl} bridge2!bjl

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jan 90 00:43:03 GMT
From: rvermaa@cs.vu.nl (Richard Vermaas )
Subject: Simon Hawke - Psychodrome III

Hello sf-lovers,

I have been waiting (in anticipation :-) for Psychodrome III, the sequel to
Psychodrome and Psychodrome II: The Shapechanger Scenario. The author is
Simon Hawke.

Does anyone know if it has been published (in paperback or hardcover)? I
have been waiting for some time now and I haven't heard anything.

Richard Vermaas
rvermaa@cs.vu.nl
cs.vu.nl!rvermaa

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jan 90 06:24:43 GMT
From: kcr%rushforth@sun.com (Kevin Rushforth)
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

doom@portia.Stanford.EDU (Joseph  Brenner) writes:
>The Moon is a Harsh Mistress - About a revolution where a lunar colony
>breaks away from earth (similar to the American revolution) with the help
>of an artificial intelligence named Manny.

Not quite.  Manny was the principal character and was human.  The
"artificial intelligence" was named Mycroft Holmes (Mike for short).

Btw, I would also strongly recommend _Stranger In A Strange Land_,
_Starship Troopers_ and _The Moon Is A Harsh Mistress_.

Kevin C. Rushforth
Sun Microsystems  
INET: kcr@Sun.COM
UUCP: <the-backbone>!sun!kcr

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 16:09:36 GMT
From: lak8141@oak.circa.ufl.edu
Subject: Re: RE: Heinlein 101

RICH@SUHEP.PHY.SYR.EDU (Richard S. Holmes) writes:
>[A quote from my earlier memssage]
>>  Robert Heinlein is not all he's cracked up to be... he was mentally
>>decaying during much of his writing career. Basically, avoid anything
>>written from the 60's on, despite whatever any rabid fans may say...
>>(Stanger In A Strange Land isn't worth the time to read, and The Number
>>Of The Beast is rather sad and pathetic).
>
>That's the Party Line that kept me from reading Heinlein until my
>mid-20's.  You can believe it, or (in the spirit of Party Line questioning
>that seems to be in style these days) you can read the later books and see
>for yourself.  After all, you might turn out to be a rabid fan.

The thing is that I used to BE a rabid fan... When I was reading his
earlier and middle books... but after reading Stranger In A Strange land
and The Number Of The Beast, I came to the conclusion that R.A.H. is far
from all he's cracked up to be. He was undoubtedly a great writer for a
time, but a lot of his work is practically worshiped as a religion (Charles
Manson is certainly an interesting fan of his) and I think people blind
themselves to much when it comes to the realities... He DID suffer
techincal brain damage due to illness and age...
  And then there are all the Heinlein-wanna-be's, like Spider Robinson.

Jeff Mercer
lak8141%oak.decnet@pine.circa.ufl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jan 90 04:28:16 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph  Brenner)
Subject: Later Heinlein (was Re: Heinlein 101)

So, I said: 
>>I strongly recommend holding off on most of his later books, including I
>>Will Fear No Evil, The Number of the Beast, Job and some others.
>>Arguably, Heinlein became a best selling author only after literally
>>developing brain damage.

bob@castle.ed.ac.uk (Bob Gray) writes:
>Please produce some shred of evidence to support this.
>
>Also please indicate when this "brain damage" is supposed to have
>happened.

Sometime after Number of the Beast was published, I remember reading an
announcement in Locus that Heinlein had just had brain surgery to remove a
blood clot that had been blocking circulation to a portion of his brain.
The article reported that he was now much more clear-headed, "like the
Heinlein of old", and that his next novel was up to his old standards,
including a "recognizable plot".  (The following novel was Friday.)

Sorry I don't have a more specific reference for you, but I don't have back
issues of Locus here.  And even if my memory is completely correct about
this, it doesn't by itself pin down the date when the condition developed.
Perhaps no one knows.

In Grumbles from the Grave, Virginia Heinlein mentions a different problem
that RAH had earlier (p. x):

   When Robert came down with peritonitis in 1970, _I Will Fear No Evil_
   needed more cutting, but it was obvious that he was (and would be for a
   long time) in no condition to do that.  And his publisher was calling
   for the manuscript, so I had it Xeroxed and sent it in.  I take full
   responsibility for that.

My point is that even Great Men have problems with their health, especially
as they get older, and Heinlein is far from being an exception to this.  My
apologies if my remark about "brain damage" seemed disrespectful, but I
believe it's roughly accurate.

>I would argue that the three titles mentioned above are amongst his best
>work.

Feel free.  I'd be interested in seeing it done.

In case it's not obvious, I consider the "later period" to begin with I
Will Fear No Evil.  I strongly disagree with the person who lumps his work
from the sixties into it (including Stranger in a Strange Land and The Moon
is a Harsh Mistress).

Joe B. 

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 16:53:20 GMT
From: tachyon@gorn.santa-cruz.ca.us (tane' tachyon)
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #9

AZM@CU.NIH.GOV writes:
>I have seen some discussion on this list regarding a new, unexpurgated
>version of "Stranger in a Strange Land" that is to be published this year.
>I believe that somehow I read such a version many years ago. At least, the
>version that I read was considerably different with regard to the manner
>in which it described certain sex "scenes" between Mr.  Michael Valentine
>Smith and the women with whom he was making love. One such scene which I
>remember vividly occurred when Michael was making love to a tatooed woman
>from the circus. When Michael and the woman climaxed together, he
>telepatheically communicated all of the feelings of their orgasms to every
>person, man or woman, who was awake, within a large radius (perhaps a 1/2
>mile or some such). I have examined many copies of SiaSL since reading
>that original back in the sixties, and cannot find any reference to that
>little telepathic trick. I also can recall that some of the sexual
>"involvements" that occurred within the "temple" were described in
>considerably more detail than the descriptions I see in currently
>available editions of SiaSL. Has anyone else read the version I described,
>or is it really in every book and I just can't see it, or did I halucinate
>the entire affair?

Heinlein donated many of his original manuscripts to UCSC (University of
California at Santa Cruz).

If you didn't read it there, it's no doubt quite possible that someone at
some time made a photocopy.

I haven't read it yet, so can't say for sure whether what you are
describing is actually in the unedited work, or something else such as a
Stranger in a Strange Land fan trying to write their own version, or
someone's screenplay.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 21:48:34 GMT
From: tomg@hpcupt1.hp.com (Tom Graham)
Subject: Book Request

I am posting this for my son.  He has acquired and read GOD STALK and DARK
OF THE MOON by P.C. Hodgell and wishes to know if there exists another book
in this series.  The previous books were acquired thru an exhaustive search
of our local used bookstores and we have not found any more by this author.
Any help would be greatly appreciated.  Either post replys or better yet
email to:

{.....}!ucbvax!hplabs!hpda!tomg

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 15:09:51 GMT
From: nazgul@bourbaki.mit.edu
Subject: Re: Books by Gerard Klein

I read "The Overlords of War", the English translation of a book by Gerard
Klein, something like 10 years ago.  I don't remember the translator, but
Jean-Louis Trudel says it was John Brunner.  All I recall about the book
itself is that it was a good adventure story, a sort of Odyssey where the
hero has to figure out why the universe works the way it does.  Whether
there was any more to it than that, I can't say---I may have been too young
at the time to notice.

I can say, though, that the book shouldn't be too hard to find.  I've seen
it in used book stores quite frequently.

Louis Howell
nazgul@math.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jan 90 04:43:18 GMT
From: rs0@beach.cis.ufl.edu (Bob Slaughter)
Subject: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur

Any comments on this trilogy by Stephen Lawhead?  I have seen all three in
trade paperbacks, and I just purchased the first one, "Taliesin" in normal
paperback today.

Bob Slaughter
rs0@beach.cis.ufl.edu
Haldane@Pine.Circa.Ufl.Edu
Haldane@UFPine

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 13:21:31 GMT
From: C.D.Elliott@newcastle.ac.uk (C.D. Elliott)
Subject: Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur

rs0@beach.cis.ufl.edu (Bob Slaughter) writes:
>Any comments on this trilogy by Stephen Lawhead?  I have seen all three in
>trade paperbacks, and I just purchased the first one, "Taliesin" in normal
>paperback today.

Well I read "Taliesin" just before Christmas and think it is very good
indeed.  Now I am eager to borrow the other two off my flat-mate.  I don't
know if you know "The Mists of Avalon" by MZB (also a treatment of the
Arthurian legends) but I am reading that at the moment at well. I think
both are good but personally I prefer "Taliesin" (can't tell about the
others yet) probably since I read that one first, but also I find tMoA less
original than the other.

Dave
C.D.Elliott@uk.ac.newcastle

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 23:10:42 GMT
From: simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons)
Subject: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

Question to all Pern enthusiasts.  How does someone who has consummed all
the Pern novels available cope with the depression that arises after
reading all of these books?  Now that I have read all the available books I
feel like a dragonless man having no more books in which to indulge my
fantasy in, Pern books that is.  I mean, I could read them again, but it
wouldn't be the same, the newness of the words will have faded.  Even
though several of the books cover the same material the perspectives were
always different so the chance to discover was there for each of the books.
I keep thinking it's amazing how many more Pern books could so easily
written to fill in some of the gaps left open, like the expansion of the
Weyrs from one to six.  Does anyone know if more Pern is on the way or was
Renegades just a unique revisitation to Pern?

Greg Simmons
simmons@xanth.cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jan 90 21:59:53 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: JASON COSMO by Dan McGirt

			 JASON COSMO by Dan McGirt
		     Signet, 1989, ISBN 0-451-16289-9
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   JASON COSMO is a tongue-in-cheek fantasy.  It won't set the literary
world on fire, or win any Hugos, but it makes an enjoyable read.

   Jason Cosmo is a woodcutter in Hicksnittle who somehow gets tapped to be
the hero who will save everyone from the Demon Lords and assorted other
nasties.  He gets to rescue princesses, fight monsters, and do all that
other hero-type stuff.  Of course the plot isn't original--hero plots
rarely are.  But for a novel that starts out in the Festering Wart Tavern,
you can forgive a familiarity of plot.

   McGirt has a talent for coming up with humorous names, but he also has
an ear for clever dialogue.  For example:

   "If Rae City falls and the man Jason Cosmo is captured by the
    minions of the dreaded Society or the pawns of the Demon
    Lords--whichever these marauders may be--then beauty and
    truth, honor and justice, hope and peace, may be forever lost
    to the peoples of all kingdoms."

    "In other words," said Mercury.  "This is very important."

   Later, Jason asks Mercury why Mercury has come with him; is it because
he is Jason's friend?  Mercury replies, "That's true, but you loan a friend
garden tools.  You don't escort him through the Incredibly Dark Forest."
(As usual, one might wish for a better copy editor--one who would have
caught the punctuation error in the first example and the grammatical error
in the second--but heck, what do you expect for $3.95 these days?)

   There is a lot of what passes for humorous fantasy these days, but much
of it falls into the Xanth trap--what's funny the first time around is
marginal by book three and positively stupefying by book seven.  This book
is original and fun.  I hope we see more from McGirt, possibly even more
humorous novels (though he could probably do a straight fantasy if he
wished).  I just hope we don't end up with JASON COSMO VII: JASON TAKES
MANHATTAN.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Bradshaw & Martin (2 msgs) & Niven (2 msgs) &
                   Tad Williams (2 msgs) & Cyberpunk (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 00:46:50 GMT
From: polito@husc4.harvard.edu (Jessica Polito)
Subject: Arthurian Retellings (was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

While we are on the subject of re-tellings of the King Arthur myths, let me
whole-heartedly recommend the series that begins with "The Hawk of May" by
(I hope I'm right...) Gillian Bradshaw.  It uses the warlord-style
approach, as opposed to the mythical Camelot of some other books.  (Namely
the cannonical and marvelous version by T.H. White, "The Once and Future
King," which I urge everyone to read or re-read.)  The main character in
the first novel is the son of king Lot, who tangles with his mother
Morgawse (sp?) early into the tale.  Anyhow, it is a very "touching" and
well-done re-telling of the story.  The two other novels, and I
unfortunately forget their names, follow the entire story through to the
inevitable end, but also follow the personal story of Gwalchmai, the main
and title character of the first book.  Anyhow, the characters are well and
movingly presented, and the plot follows closely enough to the original
while still taking enough liberties to be interesting.  To refer to another
argument going on, this is definitely a series that i enjoy reading and
re-reading, so any Arthur-lovers out there are invited to try it.

(Be forewarned, though, that Merlin never makes an appearance -- some
people find this bothersome.  Magic, however, does definitely play a role.)

polito@husc4.harvard.edu      

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jan 90 10:28:39 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: _Wild Cards VI:  Ace in the Hole_

Well, I didn't see a review of this, so I'll post mine (just finished
reading it).  

Anyway: it is, once again, a single story, with different characters
followed around at different times; a rather good job of editing, to get
them all to fit so well, but, then, George Martin has proven he could do
that before.

Essentially, the story deals with the 1988 election.  Actually, just the
primaries, for the Democratic nomination.  The main contenders are Gregg
Hartmann, aka Puppetmaster, and Reverand Leo Barnett, who is to Wild Card
victims as Lyndon LaRouche is to AIDS.  Dukakis and Jesse Jackson are in
there, also, but Dukakkis is not really a contender (he's basicly
considered VP material), and Jackson is much more prominent than he was in
*our* '88 election.

Anyway: the story mostly focuses on Hartmann, who, of course, is one of the
most despicable and revolting characters *I* can think of, and it gets
worse in this one.  There are a couple of other story-lines, but they do
not get as much attention as the Hartmann one does (about 3 or 4 out of
every 6 chapters deals with the Hartmann line, the others are for the other
various plots; plus, there are a couple of chapters that have mixed plots,
but not too many of those).

For the first hundred or so pages, I was somewhat disappointed: the story
was slow, and there were some other problems.  After a while, though, it
picked up its pace (so much so that, after a certain point, I had to put
the book down every couple of chapters, to try to deal with the adrenalin
flowing 8-)).  The ending is, uhm, abrubt, I guess.  It *demands* a sequel
(yeah, right: this is book 6, and he's complaining about a sequel?), as too
many of the story lines are not finished.  Pity, actually.

All told, I'll give the book a +3.5 on the IMMLSoMFtPF (Infamous Modified
Mark Leeper Scale of -5 to +5); it was a better book, for me, than Aces
Abroad (#5) was, because of a better story and, well, *nicer* people 8-).

Oh, yeah, one more thing: this is the first one that doesn't have Tachyon
somewhere on the cover.  I saw new covers for the other 5 books, but I
didn't look closely enough to see if they also don't have him.  It's just
something I've come to expect, eh?

Complaints (with spoilers) below:

1.  Nothing is really done about Tachyon being infected with the Wild Card
virus.  It is oft mentioned, but nothing is *done*.  Despite all the anger,
pain, and excitement that happens to him, the virus does not activate.
Tsk.

2.  Well, this isn't really a complaint, but it belongs here: everybody's
*dead*!  It just amazed me how many peole they killed off.

3.  I'd have to reread the last couple of books to make sure, but there are
parts that don't seem to fit in with #5.  Specifically, Hiram, his problem,
and what's going on with his life.  Is this during or after #5?  If after,
there are some mentions made of his restaurant, but they don't fit in with
what's happened to it.  If during, then he was in two different places at
the same time.  Annoying, I guess.

4.  Poor Tachyon.  They keep doing so many bad things to him!

Anyway, good book, if you like the series.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jan 90 18:35:24 GMT
From: duncanj@umd5.umd.edu (James Duncan)
Subject: Re: Wild Cards (long with Spoilers)

sksircar@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Subrata Sircar) writes:
>Greetings and salutations, all.  I'm interested if anybody else on the net
>thinks that the Wild Cards series (comics or novels) is worthy of
>discussion.

Yes I love the series.  I have not seen the comics, are they out yet?  I do
have the Steve Jackson Games GURPS Wild Card source book for the GURPS
roleplaying game.

>I just finished Wild Cards VI: Ace in the Hole and I've prepared this list
>of things I want to know...
>
>SPOILERS AHEAD!
>
>Loose Ends and other things...

I'll answer as many as I can.  Many of the answers I am quoting come from
the GURPS Wild Cards source book which is written by John J. Miller who is
one of the Wild Cards authors.  Among other things he mentions that Wild
Cards began as a roleplaying game started when Vic Milan gave George R. R.
Martin _Superworld_ for his birthday.  The gaming group which Milan, Martin
and many of the other authors belonged to in New Mexico became totally
absorb in the Martin GMed game.  They decided they would need to make money
on the project.

I will quote the ones I can offer.

>Wild Cards I:
>stockbroker, still around and working for the government?  Is Angelface
>still alive?  (I don't think so, but...)

She is dead as the book established.

>happened (and who was involved) when Carter sent the aces after the
>hostages?

The raid fails. Carter takes the blame.

>Wild Cards II: What happened to Devil John Darlingfoot?  Who is the mother
>of Mark Meadow's daughter (Sunflower?)

The mother of Mark Meadow's daughter Sprout is Sunflower aka Kimberly Anne
Cordayne. She lives in Camarillo California.

>Wild Cards III: What happened to Kien gang of aces (Wyrm, Whisper,
>Fadeout, and the Eye?)

Still working for Kien.  They all show up in Wild Cards V when Brennan
infiltrates the gang.

>Wild Cards IV
>Did Billy Ran (Carnifex) heal after his battle with Bludgeon, or did he
>merely recuperate normally (i.e. does his ace ability include a faster
>healing rate)?

Billy Ray aka Carnifax has as a major power Regeneration.  The reason for
his rather ill formed facial features is that he heals rapidly and things
don't always mend aesthetically.  Carnifax is also stronger than normal and
is incredibly fast.  He is a natural martial artist - never studied it he
just fights well ina highly unorthodox manner.

>What happened to Coredelia and Wyungare after their jaunt in the
>Dreamtime?

It is too soon to tell if anything more happens between them.

>What happened to Fortunado and Jaywardene in the monastery; is it
>reversible, since it was done with an ace power (by Dogen, the Zen roshi?)

I don't think Dogen has an ace power.  He is just a Zen master who can
teach people to forget skills and abilities that interfere with their
spiritual growth.

>Wild Cards V:  What are Deadhead and Lazy Dragon up to? 

Probably still working for Kien.

>What is Buddy Holly, shaman-at-large, doing, and is he still playing that
>rock-n-roll?

He is a famous Rock star.  He plays all the big places including the
Garden.

>What is Sewer Jack's status - alive, dead, or in-between?

He has AIDS and only his Wild Card is keeping him alive.  He is at
Tachyon's clinic slowly dying as in his half-man/half-alligator state.
 
>What are Bagabond and CC up to now?

Don't know this one.  I assume they are alive and well.
 
>What is Water Lily up to?

HIDING OUT!!!  Jokers are looking for her since having sex with her can
cure the Wild Card virus.

>What are Modular Man and Dr. Travnicek doing, and what is Travnicek
>turning into?

Travnicek is turned into some kind of alien creature.  Since Travenick is
the only one who can repair Modular Man, Mod Man is effectively dead.

>What are Peregrine and her child doing?

>Wild Cards VI: What is the government going to do with Snotman?  Who
>killed Chrysallis?  Carnifex is almost certainly dead, unless he can heal
>real well...

I haven't finished book VI so I don't know many of the questions you raise.
As stated before Carnifax can heal REAL well.  Back from the dead though -
I don't think so that is Demise's territory.

>Can Demise grow his body back from ashes?  (If he can, then there is
>literally no way to kill him short of total disintegration.  Even mental
>control would be dangerous - he could try to share his death through the
>link.)

Interesting.  Demise has instantly regenerate but from ashes - I doubt it.

>(Due in July 1990) Wild Cards VII: The title is "Dead Man's Hand"; who is
>the person in the title and what does it mean?  Is it Hartman/Puppetman,
>using information to ruin the people who brought him down?  Is it
>Chrysallis, doing the same?  Any ideas?

I thought Chrysallis is dead and the title referred to her death.

James R. Duncan
9260 Edmonston Rd. 
Greenbelt, MD 20770
Internet: duncanj@umd5.umd.edu
Bitnet: duncanj@umdd

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 03:28:08 GMT
From: kapland@rex.cs.tulane.edu (David Kaplan)
Subject: Niven

   Here's another one for the person looking for alien POV's.  Try Larry
Niven's "World of Ptaavs" Not strictly alien POV, but close enough.  Be
forewarned: it's part of the Known Space canon, but it's early Known Space,
so there isn't a lot of necessary background.  Not one of Niven's best, but
thankfully, not one of his dogs, either.
   And while we're on Niven, anybody know of any reference to a "belter
society" predating his?  I don't mean simple exploration and/or mining of
the asteriods, but full-fledged occupancy perhaps even to the point of
becoming a political entity as Niven has it.  I've always felt his
portrayal of Belter society and its origins to be a fascinating concept and
I'm curious if it's original.  Also, has anyone made use of the idea since
Niven?

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 03:12:19 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Niven

kapland@rex.UUCP (David Kaplan) writes:
>And while we're on Niven, anybody know of any reference to a "belter
>society" predating his?  I don't mean simple exploration and/or mining of
>the asteriods, but full-fledged occupancy perhaps even to the point of
>becoming a political entity as Niven has it.  I've always felt his
>portrayal of Belter society and its origins to be a fascinating concept
>and I'm curious if it's original.

   In (I think> 1981, Timescape Books published a short story collection
called _The Best of Randall Garrett_, interweaving Garrett's stories with
essays by other SF authors about their relationships with him. One such was
a lovely little thing by Niven entitled "How I Stole the Belter
Civilization", describing how Niven essentially took the Belters whole from
one of Garrett's stories. (I don't recall the title, and since Timescape
went out of business some years ago the book is rather difficult to find.)

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 16:13:10 GMT
From: aru@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Sriram Ramkrishna)
Subject: Re: Tad Williams

bobby@hot.caltech.edu (Bobby Bodenheimer) writes:
>Does _The Dragonbone Chair_ stand on its own, or does it need a sequel(s)
>to prop it up? I'm tired of seeing a potentially good new book come out
>only to notice that it's "Part I of the Saga of Xyzzy."

I am sorry to say it is part one of a series.  I do not know if he has
started the second book as of yet.  The first book is not only real long
but also very small print so I would suspect that with such style, it would
be at least a two books series.  It might be that it is trilogy.  (I really
hope not).  I suggest you wait for the second book before you get this one.
The Dragonbone chair first came out in hardback about year ago, it has
taken a year to get the book out in paperback.  If you are waiting for
paperback, I am afraid that we are going to be in for a long wait. <sigh>

Sri

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 16:40:33 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Tad Williams

aru@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Sriram Ramkrishna) writes:
>bobby@hot.caltech.edu (Bobby Bodenheimer) writes:
>>Does _The Dragonbone Chair_ stand on its own, or does it need a sequel(s)
>>to prop it up?
>
>I am sorry to say it is part one of a series.  I do not know if he has
>started the second book as of yet.

Tad's told me that galleys should go out to reviewers in March on book two,
for publication later this year in hardcover (I think August, but I don't
remember for sure). It's been a long delay between book 1 and 2 for various
reasons, which won't happen between book 2 and 3. The paperback is due out
sometime in 1991.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 15:49:00 GMT
From: lak8141@oak.circa.ufl.edu
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

GHENDER3@UA1VM.UA.EDU (Gary Henderson) writes...
>I've been following this discussion for a short time, and I've seen the
>word "cyberpunk" a LOT.  Exactly what makes a book a "cyberpunk" book as
>opposed to the rest of sfdom?

Well, that's not a question that is easily answered, unfortunately.
Basically, cyberpunk is a label for a genre of SF... THe classic example of
Cyberpunk is the novel "Neuromancer" by William Gibson... but people for
some time have been arguing the appropiate definition of cyberpunk,
including works written decades ago along with stuff that is recent, since
the Cyberpunk movement has been a relatively recent occurrence, this
generates some sparks...
  But there are certain elements to a cyberpunk story that most people
agree on:

1) High tech. Not hard science (like Larry Niven), but the application of
   advanced, new techonology in a common form.
2) Computer tech. This can involve human/computer interfacing, AI, "smart"
    machines, etc...
3) A general gritty, harsh tone to the story. not neccesarily depressing,
   but definately not light hearted and/or cute.

Of course, you can find a lot of works with these (and other) elements and
you'll get a lot of people bitching that it isn't really Cyberpunk...  But
basically, anything written by William Gibson, Bruce Sterling, Mark
Laidlaw, and some other authors can be considered definitely cyberpunk.
(Though they do write some pretty different stuff, especially in short
stories... Anyone else read that Michael Swawnwick story with the predatory
burberry coat?)

Jeff Mercer
lak8141%oak.decnet@pine.circa.ufl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 18:37:37 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: More Cyberpunk

Doesn't Will Shetterly's _The_Tangled_Lands_ fit into this category too?

On the other hand, these kinds of stories have been around for long before
the coining of the word "cyberpunk"...perhaps I'm missing the point.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 17 Jan 90 20:07:56 GMT
From: w25y@vax5.cit.cornell.edu
Subject: Poul Anderson

   I noticed that in Poul Anderson's _A Midsummer Knight's Tempest_, one of
the patrons of the "Old Phoenix" is Valeria Matuchek, daughter of the hero
of _Operation Chaos_.  Do any of you know if Anderson has followed up the
Matuchek story anywhere else?  Does the "Old Phoenix" appear in any other
stories?

W25Y@CRNLVAX5
W25Y@VAX5.CIT.CORNELL.EDU
UUNET!CORNELL!VAX5!W25Y  

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 12:38:35 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Re: Arthurian Retellings (was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

  Gillian Bradshaw's trilogy is _The Hawk of May_, _The Kingdom of Summer_,
and _The Tower of Winter_ (I'm not positive about the last one).  I agree
that they're excellent books.  Also, Merlin does show up, although he's
called Taliesin.

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 18:30:01 GMT
From: mccarrol@topaz.rutgers.edu (Mark C. Carroll <mccarrol@topaz.rutgers.edu>)
Subject: Re: Arthurian Retellings (was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn) writes:
>   Gillian Bradshaw's trilogy is _The Hawk of May_, _The Kingdom of
> Summer_, and _The Tower of Winter_ (I'm not positive about the last one).
> I agree that they're excellent books.  Also, Merlin does show up,
> although he's called Taliesin.

Sorry, I had to jump in here... After reading the several posts about
Bradshaw's retelling of the Arthurian legend, I have to say something about
a couple of misrepresentations:

First of all, the main character of the first book is about Gwalchmai, who
in other versions of the legend is commonly known as Gawain.

Secondly, Taleisin is not really Merlin. Taliesin the bard is a character
from Celtic legend who is basically independent of the Merlin legend. In
Bradshaw's trilogy, he does fill the role of Merlin in the King's court,
but I do not consider him to be the same actual character as Merlin.

Merlin is the wizard of the court of Arthur. He is a man with magical
powers.

Taleisin is the bard from the court of Lleu Law Gyffes, and is part god. In
Bradshaw's version of the legend, he does appear in the court of Arthur
filling the role of Merlin, but is still primarily the Bard of Lleu, not
the wizard of Arthur.

Anyway, I also highly recommend this trilogy. It's a very different
retelling of the Arthurian Legend from a non-Norman viewpoint.

Mark Craig Carroll
Rutgers University
mccarrol@topaz.rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 13:55:17 GMT
From: rti!duncan@mcnc.mcnc.org (Stephen Duncan)
Subject: Re: Arthurian Retellings (was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

mccarrol@topaz.rutgers.edu (Mark C. Carroll <MC>) writes:
> [Gwalchmai == Gawain]
>Secondly, Taleisin is not really Merlin. Taliesin the bard is a character
>from Celtic legend who is basically independent of the Merlin legend. In
>Bradshaw's trilogy, he does fill the role of Merlin in the King's court,
>but I do not consider him to be the same actual character as Merlin.
>
>Merlin is the wizard of the court of Arthur. He is a man with magical
>powers.

Taliesin is also an historical figure whose poetry is still extent.  Or at
least poetry is attributed to him; we know that he didn't write some of it.
He was the bard of Urien of Rheged which would make him just post-Arthurian
(late 6th century), at least by some chronologies (there has been some
recent work on chronologies that I have seen referenced but have yet to
find).  Merlin, Myrddin (sp?)  in Welsh, is of the next generation and is
named his successor in the Mabinogion (or at least is published with it).
I remember that Myrddin was a prophet, but can't recall whether he was a
bard as well.  Some later poems conflate the two, and add that Taliesin was
once Gwion Bach, the son of a goddess.  This info is from John Morris's
(the late historian, not the promoter of Woodstock) series on Arthurian
history for the chronology and from a selection of the Mabinogian for the
rest.  The tidbit on the chronologies question is from the definitive
monograph on Roman Britain by Salway.

Steve Duncan
duncan@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 17:42:09 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Arthurian Retellings (was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

mccarrol@topaz.rutgers.edu (Mark C. Carroll <MC>) writes:
>Secondly, Taleisin is not really Merlin. Taliesin the bard is a character
>from Celtic legend who is basically independent of the Merlin legend. In
>Bradshaw's trilogy, he does fill the role of Merlin in the King's court,
>but I do not consider him to be the same actual character as Merlin.
>
>Merlin is the wizard of the court of Arthur. He is a man with magical
>powers.

(Etc.)

This is mostly right.  Merlin (Myrddyn, Merlyn, etc.) is most certainly
distinct from Taliessin (Taleysn, Taliesin, etc.).  In old texts they are
referred to together as two of the three great bards of Britain (anyone
want to get five bonus points by naming the third?  And, no, it *isn't*
Fflewddur Fflam--), but the word "bard" isn't quite right.

Try the word "Ollave."  The word doesn't quite translate into English, but
"Bard" is as close as you can get.  Singing was certainly a part of the
Ollave's function, and arguably the most important, but they were also
historians.  Their lays, often composed on the spot, were *the* word of
authority on history: it may be that an Ollave could recite word-for-word
the eyewitness account of a battle fought a century or more ago. They
served as judges -- unoffficially, in the manner of a Greek chorus,
announcing the common rather than high justice; but their judgement had
authority, and a satire composed by an ollave against an unjust ruler was
dreaded, and it was believed (and still is, in some circles) that it could
cause him to break out in spots, or die.  This is one of the many magickal
powers generally attributed to the Ollave.

Thus, Merlin, though an Ollave, is remembered as a wizard, for it was not
his singing but his magick and his wisdom (the etymologic source of
"wizard" is the old word for "wise") that he would be remembered for: and
his singing disappeared completely when later troubadours (*NOT* Ollaves,
who would never have made such an error in transmission) connected him to
the mythical court of Arthur.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 02:55:15 GMT
From: wicks@umbc3.umbc.edu (Mr. Tony Wicks )
Subject: More Alvin Miller?

Does anybody know when (or if) there will be another book in the Orson
Scott Card series "The tales of Alvin Miller".  I couldn't clearly decide
if the end of the last book, _'Prentice Alvin_ was decisively a sequel
lead-in or not.  There certainly were enough loose ends, but he hurredly
closed up som many other loose ends that I can't figure this out for
myself.

Tony Wicks
wicks@mst1
wicks@mst1.bal.mmc.com 

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 18:24:26 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: More Alvin Miller?

wicks@umbc3.umbc.edu (Tony Wicks) writes:

>Does anybody know when (or if) there will be another book in the Orson
>Scott Card series "The tales of Alvin Miller".  I couldn't clearly decide
>if the end of the last book, _'Prentice Alvin_ was decisively a sequel
>lead-in or not.

    The latest I've heard is that there are going to be at least two more
books in the series: _Alvin Journeyman_, _Alvin Maker_, and, if necessary,
_The Crystal City_. Unfortunately, he's working on _Ender's Children_ at
the moment, so _Alvin Journeyman_ may take a while. By the way, you have
Alvin's name wrong. As of the end of _Prentice Alvin_, he is Alvin Smith.
He will ultimately be known as Alvin Maker, and this is the name used in
the series title.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 19:03:44 GMT
From: jagardner@watmath.waterloo.edu (Jim Gardner)
Subject: Re: More Alvin Maker?

wicks@umbc3.umbc.edu (Mr. Tony Wicks (MMA)) writes:
>Does anybody know when (or if) there will be another book in the Orson
>Scott Card series "The tales of Alvin Miller".  I couldn't clearly decide
>if the end of the last book, _'Prentice Alvin_ was decisively a sequel
>lead-in or not.  There certainly were enough loose ends, but he hurredly
>closed up som many other loose ends that I can't figure this out for
>myself.

The Tales of Alvin Maker has (almost) always been designed as a five or six
book series.  I say "almost" because when Scott originally began thinking
about it, he thought it was small enough to fit in one book.  Fairly soon
after that, he realized that he was wrong and decided on six books.  Since
that time, he's recalculated and now thinks that it might fit in five.  The
next volumes are tentatively titled "Journeyman Alvin" and "Master Alvin".

In the afterword to his novelization of "The Abyss", Scott says that the
fourth Alvin Maker book was delayed by a year because of the time he spent
on "The Abyss".  That would suggest that we should see the next one late
this year or early in 1991.  However, that's just a guess.

Jim Gardner
University of Waterloo

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 14:23:10 GMT
From: UCI237@uriacc.bitnet (Indigo)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #17

Has anyone heard anything about when the next book in Philip Jose Farmer's
series 'The Dungeon' is coming out?  Also, does anyone know the release
date for the third book in the Icewind Dale Trilogy, Halfling's Gem?

Thanks.

Tom Linkenback
UCI237 at URIACC

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 14:17:37 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: Heinlein 101

_The Past Through Tomorrow_ doesn't count as 60s or later Heinlein.  I'm
not sure when the collection itself was first published, but all of the
stories in it are from much earlier.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 18:21:26 GMT
From: dgg@ksr.com (David G. Grubbs)
Subject: Heinlein brain operation

Heinlein had progressive brain damage, in the physical sense, throughout
the 1970's.  I clearly remember pictures of his brain operation in an Omni
magazine from the early 80's.  [ I can't tell you the exact date -- I
haven't read or owned an Omni in years.]  Heinlein arranged to watch the
whole thing via mirrors.  Brain surgery can be done with a local
anesthetic, since there are no pain-transmission nerves in the brain
itself.

As someone mentioned, Locus (I have a lifetime subscription.) reported that
due to the operation, his next novel ("Friday") recalled the Heinlein of
yore.

The decision as to whether the above references translate to "brain damage"
in his writings during the period when he had demonstrable physical
difficulties, I will leave to the Club of Critics.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 02:47:36 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph  Brenner)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

>[_Friday_] was wretched.  Fortunately, Heinlein redeemed himself with
>"Job" and "The Cat Who Walks Through Walls".

(*** All right, so here's your ***SPOILER**** warning, folks, as though it
matters ****)

Okay, I can't comment on the other two, let's talk about _Job: A Comedy of
Justice_.  It starts out as a moderately amusing fantasy based on the
Christian mythos, and it develops some satiric elements concerning the
bureaucracy in Heaven and then, right at the end, Heinlein does a complete
paradigm shift.  The quasi-Christian premises that we've all been
suspending our disbelief about are completely undercut, and it turns out
that *whatever* you believe is true (e.g. the main character's main squeeze
gets sent to Valhalla rather than Heaven when she dies, because that fits
into her belief structure).  To me, changing the rules this late in the
story is a real no-no: It's like reading a detective story that ends when
the detective gets bored and decides to give up on the mystery and go
fishing.  Also, the premises that Heinlein changes to don't strike me as
being all that interesting...  Heinlein's complex about
subjectivism/solipsism has always seemed really weird to me, and where it
surfaces in his work it's usually aesthetically unsatisfying (though not
always: "All You Zombie's" is a great story *because* of the way it touches
on this complex).

Also, you know, I really have problems with the dialog and characterization
of later Heinlein:

   "Darling you're so wonderful."
   "Oh no, darling, I'm not as wonderful as you are."
   "Oh now don't be ridiculous darling, you're so much more wonderful 
than I am, it's not funny." 
   "Darling, now if you keep saying that I'm just going to have to--" 

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 18:17:31 GMT
From: tep@heinlein.uucp (Tom Perrine)
Subject: Heinlein's _Glory Road_ - Inchon vs. Chosen

Ever since I bought my first copy of _Glory Road_ (a paperback in 1974), I
have wondered about a typesetting change I noticed. Near the top of the
second page, the following sentence occurs:

   One of my great-grandfathers died at Gettysburg and my father made that
   long walk back from Chosen Reservoir, so I didn't but this new idea.

In every paperback and *new* hardback version I have ever seen, the word
"Chosen" is in a different, usually bolder typeface, and the sentences
above and below are "bent", as if this word was changed very late in the
typesetting process. I guess this book has never been re-set, or else the
change was picked up as if it were an intentional typeface change.

Recently, I acquired a 1963 G. P. Putnams' Sons (book club) edition of this
book, and to my surprise, the word "Chosen" apparently was originally
"Inchon". I guess this means that in this (not quite first) edition, the
change had yet to be made.

Does anyone have any idea why this change was made? Was it the correction
of an original error, or did the name of this reservoir change, and the
book was changed to match? Or is this just an example of a classic Heinlein
"throwaway" that I didn't get?

Tom Perrine
Logicon 
Tactical and Training Systems Division
San Diego CA
(619) 455-1330
Internet: tots!tep@LOGICON.ARPA
UUCP: nosc!hamachi!tots!tep 

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 00:06:27 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

doom@portia.Stanford.EDU (Joseph  Brenner) writes:
>(*** All right, so here's your ***SPOILER**** warning, folks, 
>as though it matters ****) 
>
>Okay, I can't comment on the other two, let's talk about _Job: A Comedy of
>Justice_.  It starts out as a moderately amusing fantasy based on the
>Christian mythos, and it develops some satiric elements concerning the
>bureaucracy in Heaven and then, right at the end, Heinlein does a complete
>paradigm shift.  The quasi-Christian premises that we've all been
>suspending our disbelief about are completely undercut, and it turns out
>that *whatever* you believe is true (e.g. the main character's main
>squeeze gets sent to Valhalla rather than Heaven when she dies, because
>that fits into her belief structure).

I think you missed something.  Marga went to Valhalla because that's her
universe.  Alex went to the Christian heavan because that's his universe.
The basic premise for the two characters was that they were from different
universes; we later see that they are, in a sense, from different works of
art, with Yaweh being the artist in Alex's universe.  (A similar concept
was used in "The Unpleasant Profession of Jonathon Hoag.")

At the end, they got together because they wanted to, and as part of a
reward (a bone tossed to a dog type of thing).

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 20:04:20 GMT
From: judeman@yacht.cis.ohio-state.edu (Judith Smigelski Nielsen)
Subject: I want to know

I belong to the Science Fiction Book Club and was reading their latest
little monthly flier when I noticed an ad for a 2-books-in-1 deal. It was
for the "last" two of the Joel Rosenberg Series "Guardians of the Flame."
It is supposed to include "The Heir Apparent" and "The Warrior Lives."
Theoretically the latter of the two novels aforementioned should be also
available in paperback.  I HAVEN'T BEEN ABLE TO FIND IT!!!  I would really
like to read it, as when I finished "The Heir Apparent" I was hoping the
cliff-hanger would be resolved soon in the form of another book.  Does
anyone know anything about the book (i.e. does it exist, can I get in
paperback)?

Responses can be e-mailed or posted, depending on whether you like going
public with your knowledge or not.

Thanks for any help.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Bradley (3 msgs) & Dick (4 msgs) & Hodgell &
                   Holt & McDonald & Simmons (2 msgs) & Stasheff &
                   Stewart & Tad Williams & Utopias

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 07:47:31 GMT
From: ln63w1@sdcc4.ucsd.edu (Marjorie Alpert [TA])
Subject: Mists of Avalon ( was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

C.D.Elliott@newcastle.ac.uk (C.D. Elliott) writes:
>I don't know if you know "The Mists of Avalon" by MZB (also a treatment of
>the Arthurian legends) but I am reading that at the moment as well. I
>think both are good but personally I prefer "Taliesin" (can't tell about
>the others yet) probably since I read that one first, but also I find tMoA
>less original than the other.

Why do you say that "The Mists of Avalon" isn't as original as
"Talesin"????  I personally haven't started reading that trilogy yet, but I
thought that tMoA was VERY original.  I haven't seen any treatment of the
Arthurian legends in terms of the way the women of the period thought about
those times.  In fact, when I look back at other things I have read or seen
on Arthur's Camelot, some of the things mentioned in tMoA contradict the
traditional tales.

I thought the book was a bit more depressing than it ought to be, but maybe
that was to put it in a more "realistic" (I dont know if thats the correct
word to use here) light.  Women werent treated as equals back then, you
know (No. I dont want to start a sexist argument.)  I hope you enjoy this
book, Dave. I thought it was well worth the approx. 900 pages (I finished
it in 3 days)

Later.

Marjorie
ln63w1@sdcc4.ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 14:30:34 GMT
From: w25y@vax5.cit.cornell.edu
Subject: Re: Mists of Avalon ( was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

ln63w1@sdcc4.ucsd.edu (Marjorie Alpert [TA]) writes:
> Why do you say that "The Mists of Avalon" isn't as original as
> "Talesin"????  I personally haven't started reading that trilogy yet, but
> I thought that tMoA was VERY original.  I haven't seen any treatment of
> the Arthurian legends in terms of the way the women of the period thought
> about those times.  In fact, when I look back at other things I have read
> or seen on Arthur's Camelot, some of the things mentioned in tMoA
> contradict the traditional tales.

   You say yourself that tMoA contradicts the traditional Arthur cycle;
perhaps Dave intended "not original" to mean "not in keeping with the
original".  It would seem to me that a retelling that contradicts the
original is, by definition, a poor retelling.

W25Y@CRNLVAX5               
W25Y@VAX5.CIT.CORNELL.EDU   
UUNET!CORNELL!VAX5!W25Y     

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 16:42:35 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Mists of Avalon ( was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

w25y@vax5.cit.cornell.edu writes:
>It would seem to me that a retelling that contradicts the original is, by
>definition, a poor retelling.

I'll disagree with that. By your definition, then, T.H. White, Bradley, and
Stewart are all poor retellngs because they all interpret the original in
different and contradictory ways.

In fact, before we can decide what's contradictory, we have to define the
original -- Mallory? Monmouth? Mabinogeon? Depending on what you define as
the original, anyone dealing with Merlin/Taliesin or Lancelot would be
defined as a poor retelling, since these are later additions to the canon.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 04:26:14 GMT
From: kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu (Tom Kuchar)
Subject: Philip K. Dick

I'm interested in starting some discussion about PKD.  He has been one of
my favorite writers (sf or otherwise) as of late. The imagery in his novels
is extra-ordinary.  I'm currently reading his last 3 novels, sometimes
refered to as the VALIS trilogy. I'm familiar with the events in PKD's life
that inspired these novels.  I'd like some people's opinion on these books.
Specifically, does it seem that PKD was clinically insane when he wrote
these books.  They are suppose to be somewhat autobiographical in nature.

Tom
Bitnet: kuchar@buasta
Internet: kuchar@buasta.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 06:46:02 GMT
From: mgodwin@rpp386.cactus.org (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick

If you're a PKD fan, I think you'd enjoy the Michael Bishop novel THE
SECRET ASCENSION, which is, simultaneously, 1) a parody of Dick novels, 2)
a loving homage to Dick's novels, and 3) a novel about Dick and his values.

Mike Godwin
(512) 346-4190           
mgodwin@rpp386.cactus.org
cs.utexas.edu!rpp386!mgodwin

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 02:42:35 GMT
From: jac@paul.rutgers.edu (Jonathan A. Chandross)
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick

pepke@loligo (Eric Pepke)
> The disagreed about a few things, but both said that there was really no
> evidence to show that PKD was psychotic or had a multiple personality
> disorder.  He had a lot of difficulties with his emotions but no real
> psychosis, although he did seem fascinated with the idea.

Did they mention the fact that he used to beat his wife?  That he tried to
commit suicide several times?  That he reguarly suffered from acute
depression?  That he would work himself up into a frenzy worrying about the
Day Of Judgement so severe that he was unable to function?

If you read the non-fiction about PKD as well as the interviews with him,
it is clear the man had some serious problems with reality.  For instance,
he believed that speed was instantly removed from his bloodstream by his
liver and thus had no effect on him.  (False) If this isn't a classical
paranoid delusion (e.g., that the individual has super-human abilities), I
don't know what is.

Check out _The Dark Haired Girl_ if you still believe he was 100% sane.  (I
feel obliged to say that not all of his delusions of persecution are
unfounded.  Only some.)

The man may have had a screw loose, but he was still one of the greatest
authors of the 20th century.  Being unbalanced does not reduce the true
brilliance of his work one iota.

Jonathan A. Chandross
Internet: jac@paul.rutgers.edu
UUCP: rutgers!paul.rutgers.edu!jac

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 22:27:23 GMT
From: pepke@loligo (Eric Pepke)
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick

kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu (Tom Kuchar) writes:
>I'm interested in starting some discussion about PKD.  He has been one of
>my favorite writers (sf or otherwise) as of late. The imagery in his
>novels is extra-ordinary.  I'm currently reading his last 3 novels,
>sometimes refered to as the VALIS trilogy. I'm familiar with the events in
>PKD's life that inspired these novels.  I'd like some people's opinion on
>these books.  Specifically, does it seem that PKD was clinically insane
>when he wrote these books.  They are suppose to be somewhat
>autobiographical in nature.

I saw Kim Stanley Robinson and somebody whose last name I cannot remember
but whose first name was Eric speak on PKD at the New Orleans WorldCon some
years ago.  They disagreed about a few things, but both said that there was
really no evidence to show that PKD was psychotic or had a multiple
personality disorder.  He had a lot of difficulties with his emotions but
no real psychosis, although he did seem fascinated with the idea.  When he
had the fish symbol zap and then predicted the "undiagnosed birth defect,"
he was understandably confused.  On Monday he might think, "maybe what
happened to me was genuine intervention from God."  On Tuesday he might
think, "maybe I'm just going crazy."  In VALIS, PKD and Horselover Fat were
the two sides to his stuggle to figure out what happened to him.

Incidentally, is is interesting to consider the following interpretation:
_The Divine Invasion_ is _VALIS_ as if the old Philip. K. Dick had written
it.  _The Transmigration of Timothy Archer_ is _VALIS_ as if Horselover Fat
had written it.

A related book that (I think) was published posthumously is _Radio Free
Albemuth_.

------------------------------

Date: Thu, 18 Jan 90 09:33 CST
From: PAULSOJW@caa.mrs.umn.edu
Subject: P. C. Hodgell

For those interested in writing to publishers to request that they be
helpful to Dr. Hodgell who is working on the third book in the Chronicle of
the Kencyrath, some letter to the following addresses might put some
appropriate pressure on:
   Ms. Susan Allison, Editor
   Berkley Publishing Group
   200 Madison Ave
   New York, NY 10016

Berkley might be able to publish the Third book, and re-release paperbacks
of the first two.  If you are interested in having a hardcover release, you
might write to:
   Editor, Fantasy and Science Fiction
   McMillan Publishing Co
   866 3rd Ave
   New York, NY 10022

Publishers are reluctant to invest all of the money they have been soaking
us for unless they are sure they can soak us for a lot more.
Unfortunately, I don't know if they have caught on to e-mail yet (why
should they, there are still a few trees left) but heck, we can allow the
USPS to help us out on this one.

Thank you for your support.

Jon Paulson
PAULSOJW@UMNMOR

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 01:54:53 GMT
From: FlashsMom@cup.portal.com (NancyAnn none Sheridan)
Subject: d_collection_Who's Afraid of Beowulf?_, by Tom Holt [repost]

No, Beowulf doesn't actually appear.  But some guys do whom he'd have liked
who were born a couple of centuries later.

By an English author with some literary pretensions and a punchy prose
style [_Expecting Someone Taller_ "is engaging, unpretentious, an
charming"--Locus, an "intelligent little comedy" NY Times Book Review],
with a American academic heroine.

Page 24:
    "Please," she said urgently to the King, "you mustn't be seen.  Come
     with me."
    The King looked at her, then nodded.  The men fell silent and sheathed
the swords.  "This way," Hildy said, and she made for the minibus, with the
King and his champions following her.
    "I'm not getting in that," said the standard-bearer.  "For one thing,
     it's got no oars."
 
Heavily influenced by late Douglas Adams, I think, and reminiscent of Ben
Elton's _Stark_, although those of you with less rarefied taste than I
won't notice this.  (I highly recommend both of the preceding, and am not
in the habit of commending the work of those who have dealt with TV.)
 
First published in England by Macmillan, in the US by St. Martin's.  ISBN
0-312-02669-2.

FlashsMom@Cup.Portal.Com
Flash@Dcjcon.Das.Net

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 18:36:57 GMT
From: donn@albion.utah.edu (Donn Seeley)
Subject: Re: Another Martian Chronicles

I read DESOLATION ROAD recently and liked it too.  It has a number of
weaknesses but what it lacks it makes up in sheer exuberance.  If McDonald
can settle down and master more of the arts of writing (consistency, theme,
character and plot as well as style and setting), he'll be an interesting
writer to watch.  Mind you, there are plenty of respectable novels that
power along on style and setting and not much else; CATCH-22 comes to mind
as a novel that basically has theme and style and setting going for it.
ROAD's little problem is that its faults are a bit more obtrusive.  I think
the novel's unevenness is its worst feature -- it squiggles around from
satire to spectacle to suspense to silliness.  Instead of taking on just
one of these and wrestling it to the mat, McDonald tackles all of them at
once and pins none of them.  Still I have to admire a writer with the
daring to invite such a fight...

Despite all the little tributes to other writers (probably Marquez most of
all, but Pynchon, Bradbury and Wolfe are in there too among others), ROAD
reminded me most of A A Attanasio's novel RADIX, which similarly succeeds
through excess despite a number of failures in areas that support most
novels.  Attanasio's latest novel WYVERN shows how he has matured as a
writer without losing the energy that drove his earlier novels; I hope
McDonald does as well as Attanasio.

The 'eggs in one basket' school of writing: if you can do just one thing
well, take that one thing and try to kill 'em with it,

Donn Seeley
University of Utah CS Dept
(801) 581-5668    
donn@cs.utah.edu
utah-cs!donn

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 17:17:29 GMT
From: boyce@sifvs3.sinet.slb.com (David Boyce)
Subject: Dan Simmons

A recent anthology referred to Dan Simmons having six books scheduled for
release in '89. *Three* were published (Carrion Comfort, Phases of Gravity,
and Hyperion), but I'm hoping someone on the list has information on the
other three. They were "The Fall of Hyperion" (due in March), a horror
novel, and a collection of short stories. Publishers and release dates
would be great.

David Boyce
Schlumberger Instruments
Farnborough, Hants, UK
boyce@sif.sinet.slb.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 17:21:13 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Dan Simmons

boyce@sifvs3.SINet.SLB.COM (David Boyce) writes:
>a horror novel

This may be a re-release of his book "Song of Kali" -- which won the World
Fantasy Award.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 10:21:45 GMT
From: spt1@ukc.ac.uk (S.P.Thomas)
Subject: Witch Moss

This is a query to all fans of Christopher Stasheff's Warlock series (I
suppose there must be a few of us around).  My query is about Witch Moss -
why/how did it evolve?  What is its ecological niche?  What kind of life
form is it (plant/fungus, animal)?

For those who haven't read any of the books, Witch Moss is a grayish
translucent slime-like fungus, which looks like a blob in its natural form.
It has the interesting property that if the right kind of telepath projects
an image of something at it, it will take on the physical form of that
image (e.g. think small elf at blob - blob becomes small elf).  As soon as
the telepath stops projecting, the form collapses into a blob again.

Any ideas?

Stephen Thomas
Computing Lab
University of Kent at Canterbury
spt1@ukc.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 20:50:33 GMT
From: nott@unix.cis.pitt.edu (nancy nott)
Subject: Re: Arthurian Retellings (was Re: Taliesin-Merlin-Arthur)

steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu.UUCP (Gavin Steyn) writes:
>Gillian Bradshaw's trilogy is _The Hawk of May_, _The Kingdom of Summer_,
>and _The Tower of Winter_ (I'm not positive about the last one).  I agree
>that they're excellent books.  Also, Merlin does show up, although he's
>called Taliesin.  

Mary Stewart's cycle of novels about Merlin is also worth a read.  They
are:

The Crystal Cave
The Hollow Hills
The Last Enchantment

They tell the story of Merlin -- his early life, his role in making Arthur
king of Britain, and finally, his old age.

Another novel, The Wicked Day, is also part of Stewart's re-telling of the
Arthurian legends -- I believe it's about Mordred.  I haven't read it, so I
can't comment on it.

Nancy

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 16:49:24 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Tad Williams

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
>It's been a long delay between book 1 and 2 for various reasons, which
>won't happen between book 2 and 3. The paperback is due out sometime in
>1991.

Got the titles. Book 2 will be "Stone of Farewell". Book 3 will be "To
Green Angel Tower". And it's a trilogy.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jan 90 23:32:01 GMT
From: mwauford@utkux1.utk.edu (Melissa Wauford)
Subject: Re: The "Kirinyaga" Stories by Mike Resnick

In view of all the discussion of utopias generated by Evelyn's article, I
thought I might point out that "Kirinyaga" was originally written for and
will eventually be published in an anthology edited by Orson Scott Card
called (I think this is the right alternate spelling) _Eutopia_.  If and
when Card can cajole the rest of the stories out of the rest of the
authors.  The shared-world anthology (according to discussions with Resnick
last summer) was to be original stories only, but after a long delay, which
was only getting longer, Resnick and at least one other author got
permission from Card for magazine publication of the stories.

The basis of the shared-world was an orbiting ring of satellites (Sun
orbit, not Earth, as I recall), each to contain one complete utopian
society of the author's design.  The only other requirement was the
existance of the "escape valve" where anyone who wanted to leave could go
to be picked up and taken wherever they wanted to go.  Resnick, with his
current African fascination, chose the society of the Kikuyu which is one
of several Bantu tribes in Kenya.

Melissa
mwauford@utkvx1.utk.edu 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - McCaffrey (5 msgs) & Sturgeon (2 msgs) &
                     Upcoming Books (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 14:28:00 GMT
From: ALGAZE@wharton.upenn.edu
Subject: Dragons

In response to Simmons@Xanth (I'm not going to ask where *that* is).  There
are a number of "new" Pern books out, some of which are even readable.

Stay as far away from _Nerika's (sp?) Story_ as you can.  Though it claims
to be a Pern, I wouldn't be surprised to discover that someone other than
McC. wrote it.  I also recently saw a history of Pern, which look to be
about the original settlers.  If anyone knows about this (or has read it)
please respond.

Raqi
Algaze@Wharton.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 17:36:37 GMT
From: dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway)
Subject: Re: Dragons

Let me begin by saying I am not SAM but I am a friend of his whom he is
kind enough to allow to use his account.  Mail replies should be sent to
d16550@dartmouth.edu and now let me apologize for my spelling and
grammar..I can't do well with either and I can't type nor do I know the
editor yet.
 
Now I am writing in response to an article on Pern. I am a dragon fan
(fanatic?) and I won't comment on my thoughts of the Pern books. Let it
suffice to say I liked most of them. However, has anyone read the new
Dragon Lover's Guide to Pern? I was very disappointed in it.  It only had 2
chapters that even MENTIONED about the dragons and the rest was on the
society and structure of humans on Pern.  The title was very deceiving..and
I really resented that had I known the true content of the book I would
have still bought it but the title was totally inappropriate in my opinion.

d16550@dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 01:53:16 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet
Subject: Re: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons) writes:
>Question to all Pern enthusiasts.  How does someone who has consummed all
>the Pern novels available cope with the depression that arises after
>reading all of these books?  Now that I have read all the available books
>I feel like a dragonless man having no more books in which to endulge my
>fantasy in, Pern books that is.  I mean, I could read them again, but it
>wouldn't be the same, the newness of the words will have faded.
>Even though several of the books cover the same material the perspectives
>were always different so the chance to discover was there for each of the
>books.  I keep thinking it's amazing how many more Pern books could so
>easily written to fill in some of the gaps left open, like the expansion
>of the weyrs from one to six.  Does anyone know if more Pern is on the way
>or was Renegades just a unique revisitation to Pern?

I sure hope there are more books on the way.  It will most likely be at
least a year or two before we see another one I think.  As for your "PPD"
:) try reading some other McCaffrey books.  The Crystal Singer books were
quite good in my opinion.  Try some other authors also.  IMHO Melany Rawn
is a very good writer.  I have heard that she is planning on writing 8
books in her _Dragon_Prince_ series.  And those are *huge* books.

***SPOILERS***

If you remember in Dragonsdawn, Tubberman and friends sent off that
distress beacon and we never found out what happened to it.  A good place
for another book would be in 10 years or so if/when Earth responds.
Another book taking place right after Dragonsdawn would be really
interesting.  Maybe somone on USENET knows McCaffrey's address?

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 14:51:16 GMT
From: dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway)
Subject: Re: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

In response to post Pern Depression I have an additional problem. In
Dragon's Dawn you mention the Emergency beacon being sent off.  Well, what
happens to dragons and riders if either Earth responds or if the Perneese
rediscover technology. The dragon could very well become the same thing the
horse is today. With technology thread could be destroyed easier and more
efficiently with less risk than dragons could. And it's already been
established that during long intervals the Dragonriders quickly fall out of
favor. So once the menace of thread is dealt with why should any Holder go
with a dragon on Search. Many holders it would seem would rather concern
themselves with living, not dragons.  NOW THAT is Depressing!

Sam Conway
Chemistry Dept.
Dartmouth College, NH
dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 01:49:19 GMT
From: simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons)
Subject: Re: Dragons  <- Pern Dragons (The Best)

dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway) writes:
>  I am writing in response to an article on Pern. I am a dragon fan
>  (fanatic?) and I won't comment on my thoughts of the Pern books. Let it
>  suffice to say I liked most of them. However, has anyone read the new
>  Dragon Lover's Guide to Pern? I was very disappointed in it.  It only
>  had 2 chapters that even MENTIONED about the dragons and the rest was on
>  the society and structure of humans on Pern.  The title was very
>  decieving..and I really resented that had I known the true content of
>  the book I would have still bought it but the title was totally
>  inappropriate in my opinion.

Well I once asked a stupid question that was essentially "why read the
harpers trilogy?"  You see I thought the greatest things about Pern was the
bond between a dragon and his rider and exploration on the southern
continent.

I got several replies in response to this question but what I learned was
that Pern was more than just dragons.  So I read the Harpers trilogy and
found that Mellony is one of my favorite Pern characters.  Jaxom and Ruth
were my favorites, followed by the Sean-Sorka-their fire-lizards and their
dragons all together in second.  (God wouldn't I like to read about what
happened in months, years, after Sean presented the Dragon Riders of Pern
to Admiral Benden.  Just imagine Admiral Benden instructing Dragon Riders
in thread combat techniques, I assume it was him who help greatly
considering his military experience, the first mating flight, the first
hatching, the development of the other weyrs and the formalization of the
customs that would rule Pern for so many years to come, ahhh dream
on.)

Anyway, the bottom line is that Pern is not just dragons but a whole
society of people who have developed.  Consequently, I did not feel at all
ripped off by the book _The Dragon lovers Guide to Pern_.  This book was a
great overview of the many things on Pern from the beginning to what we
know as the end, :-) hope for the future???.  Mostly it filled some of the
spaces between the various books.  What I liked about the book was the
chapter that covered F'lessan's impression of his Bronze, it was such a
perfect story of impression and what it might be like if we could
participate :-( that I could have read several more chapters of that story,
or a thousand more like it.  BUT also it was good to see the many holds and
crafts detailed out.  Mostly the book is just food for thought, which is
what I am using in my Post Pern Depression therapy.

Greg Simmons
simmons@xanth.cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 07:46:07 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Theodore Sturgeon

   I was at Change of Hobbit a few weeks back and noticed an Ellery Queen
novel (with chapters having titles related to chess) which was shelved
smack dab in the middle of their Sturgeon section.  At the time, I thought
it was simply misshelved and didn't ask the salespeople if Sturgeon really
wrote it or not.  Now I regret it, and I'm wondering if he did write an
Ellery Queen novel.

   My local library has some of his books shelved under the last name of
"Waldo" (or something like that-- I'm not sure).  Was Theodore Sturgeon his
real name?

   Does anyone have a fairly complete list of works, including publisher
information?  Are there any biographies about Sturgeon?

   Finally, I've been browsing used book stores for the last six years for
a copy of Sturgeon's _Some of Your Blood_.  Has anyone read it?  What do
you think of it?  

   While it would be nice to see a Sturgeon discussion take place on the
net, you can send me email if you have answers to any or all of the above
questions.

Thanks.

Chris Hertzog
mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu
zog@sddo.ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 16:20:41 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph  Brenner)
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe) writes:
>I've been browsing used book stores for the last six years for a copy of
>Sturgeon's _Some of Your Blood_.  Has anyone read it?

Sturgeon's _Some of Your Blood_ is a great book.  Unfortunately, it's one
of the few books I can think of that telling you *anything* about it in
advance might really be a spoiler.  It's something like a psychological
horror novel, I guess.  I'd recommend it to fans of Science Fiction and
Fantasy, though it doesn't necessarily fit either catagory.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jan 90 22:58:53 GMT
From: rvermaa@cs.vu.nl (Richard Vermaas )
Subject: Sequels - when can I expect them?

Hello,

I am looking for the PAPERBACKs of the following titles:

Magic's Promise			Mercedes Lackey		[DAW]
Magic's Price			Mercedes Lackey		[DAW]
Prince of the Blood		Raymond E. Feist	[SPECTRA]
Imago				Octavia Butler		[VGSF]
Phoenix				Steven Brust		[ACE]
Sorceress of Darshiva		David Eddings		[CORGI]
The Work of the Sun		Teresa Edgerton		[ACE]
White Jenna			Jane Yolen		[TOR]
For the Love of Evil            Piers Anthony		[DEL REY]
And Eternity			Piers Anthony		[DEL REY]
Waterdeep		 	Richard Awlinson	[Forgotten Realms]
A Candle for D'Artagnan		Chelsea Quinn Yarbro	[TOR]

The sequel to:
New Moon (no title given)	Midori Snyder 		[ACE]

Are any of these titles available (in paperback) at this moment. If not
when will they be? I am getting quite anxious by now :-).

All replies and followups will be summarized.

Thanks for your time.

Richard Vermaas
mcsun!botter!rvermaa
rvermaa@cs.vu.nl
cs.vu.nl!rvermaa 

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 17:42:39 GMT
From: spotter@eve.wright.edu (Steve Potter)
Subject: Re: Sequels - when can I expect them?

rvermaa@cs.vu.nl (Richard Vermaas ) writes:
>I am looking for the PAPERBACKs of the following titles:
>
>Prince of the Blood		Raymond E. Feist	[SPECTRA]

Don't expect this one soon, Feist's publisher usually waits at least a year
between the hardback release and the softback.

>Sorceress of Darshiva		David Eddings		[CORGI]

Probably a long time for this one.  After the hardback of this he
discontinued the series in favour of the new series "The Elerium(sp?)

>For the Love of Evil            Piers Anthony		[DEL REY]
>And Eternity			Piers Anthony		[DEL REY]

"For Love of Evil" should be around sometime soon.  It has been quite
awhile sinse the hardback came out, but "And Eternity" is still fairly
recent.  Don't look for it any sooner than this summer maybe.

spotter@eve.wright.edu
osu-cis!wright!eve!spotter

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 20:22:31 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: Sequels - when can I expect them?

rvermaa@cs.vu.nl (Richard Vermaas ) writes:
>I am looking for the PAPERBACKs of the following titles:
>Phoenix				Steven Brust		[ACE]

Steven just submitted the first draft of the manuscript to ace.  I don't
know if the publication date has even been set, but an estimate of a year
from now is probably as good as anything.

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 21:09:19 GMT
From: dat_40@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (Felan shena Thoron'edras)
Subject: Re: Sequels - when can I expect them?

rvermaa@cs.vu.nl (Richard Vermaas ) writes:
>I am looking for the PAPERBACKs of the following titles:
>Magic's Promise		Mercedes Lackey		[DAW]
>Magic's Price			Mercedes Lackey		[DAW]
>Prince of the Blood		Raymond E. Feist	[SPECTRA]
>Sorceress of Darshiva		David Eddings		[CORGI]
>Waterdeep		 	Richard Awlinson	[Forgotten Realms]
>
>Are any of these titles available (in paperback) at this moment. If not
>when will they be? I am getting quite anxious by now :-).

Don't know about the others you mentioned, but:

Magic's Promise is out, and has been for a few weeks.  Magic's Price is due
out in the summer sometime.

Prince of the Blood is probably due out sometime in the summer also, and I
would _guess_ that Sorceress of Darshiva will be out in late summer/early
fall, maybe late fall.

Waterdeep is out, I believe.

Felan shena Thoron'edras

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 14:27:48 GMT
From: zmacx07@tsun19.doc.ic.ac.uk (Simon E Spero)
Subject: Re: Sequels - when can I expect them?

spotter@eve.wright.edu (Steve Potter) said:
> rvermaa@cs.vu.nl (Richard Vermaas ) writes:
>>I am looking for the PAPERBACKs of the following titles:
>>
>>Prince of the Blood		Raymond E. Feist	[SPECTRA]
>
> Don't expect this one soon, Feist's publisher usually waits at least a
> year between the hardback release and the softback.

It's already out in the UK in Tr*de format. Yet another example of how the
format is being used as a half-way house. By the way, I found a 1979
edition of Niven's "The Magic goes away", and the publishers had a note
explaining why they felt they had to use the special bigger format to show
off the illustrations. How times change.

>>Sorceress of Darshiva		David Eddings		[CORGI]
> Probably a long time for this one.  After the hardback of this he
> discontinued the series in favour of the new series "The Elerium(sp?)

No "Seeress of Kell"? The whole of the second series is a load of hackish
rubbish... The only reason I kept on buying them is because the whole thing
is really a highly obvious whoisgoingtodoit. It's like an Agatha Christie
book missing the last chapter.

To coin a phrase, "Now I'll never know if I was right"

Simon
zmacx07@uk.ac.ic.doc
sispero%cix@specialix.co.uk
..!ukc!slxsys!cix!sispero

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 20:18:44 GMT
From: goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com (Bob Goudreau)
Subject: Re: Sequels - when can I expect them?

spotter@eve.UUCP (Steve Potter) writes:
>rvermaa@cs.vu.nl (Richard Vermaas ) writes:
>>I am looking for the PAPERBACKs of the following titles:
>
>>Sorceress of Darshiva		David Eddings		[CORGI]
>
>Probably a long time for this one.  After the hardback of this he
>discontinued the series in favour of the new series "The Elerium(sp?)

Not true: _Sorceress_of_Darshiva_ was published *after* the first volume of
the Elenium (_The_Diamond_Throne_).  So the Mallorean hasn't been
"discontinued" at all.  I'd wager that Del Rey is probably going to
alternate between the two series, so the second volume of the Elenium
should be the next Eddings book published, followed by the conclusion to
the Mallorean (_The_Seeress_of_Kell_) and then by the conclusion to the
Elenium.  Anybody know for certain?

But regardless of the order in which the hardcover editions are published,
the paperbacks always seem to follow about 9-12 months later.  So at least
in the US market, the paperback edition of SoD will probably appear in late
summer or autumn.

Bob Goudreau
Data General Corporation		
62 Alexander Drive		
Research Triangle Park, NC  27709, USA
+1 919 248 6231
...!mcnc!rti!xyzzy!goudreau
goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 02:35:50 GMT
From: spotter@eve.wright.edu (Steve Potter)
Subject: Re: Sequels - when can I expect them?

zmacx07@tsun19.doc.ic.ac.uk (Simon E Spero) writes:
>>>Sorceress of Darshiva		David Eddings		[CORGI]
>> Probably a long time for this one.  After the hardback of this he
>> discontinued the series in favour of the new series "The Elerium(sp?)
>
>No "Seeress of Kell"? The whole of the second series is a load of hackish
>rubbish... The only reason I kept on buying them is because the whole
>thing is really a highly obvious whoisgoingtodoit. Its like an Agatha
>Christie book missing the last chapter.

I got my information from Zignals by Waldenbooks, and they had an interview
with him.  He said that after nine books all dealing with the same
characters he was tired of them.  He started on the new series, and is not
sure when he'll get back to the old one.  Probably not until after he
finishes the new series, and decides he can write the old characters again.

I won't pretend to speak for anyone else, but I respect an author who cares
so much for his audience that he will stop a series because he doesn't
think it is good enough, until he is happy with it.

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 22 Jan 1990        Volume 15 : Issue 23

Today's Topics:

                Administrivia - Archives,
 		Books - Attanasio & Brust & Card & Delany &
                        Herbert (3 msgs) & Dragons

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Thu, 16 Jun 88 08:38:18 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Archives

One of the long standing traditions of SF-LOVERS is keeping back issues and
related files in a public accessible area.  The SF-LOVERS archives are
currently stored on ELBERETH.RUTGERS.EDU (128.6.4.61) which is a unix
machine.  The archives are currently available to anyone with FTP access to
this machine.

WARNING: People who are on BITNET cannot get access to the archives.  I
have been attempting to make arrangements to make these files available to
BITNET readers but, for various reasons and problems, have not been able to
do so.  Recent back issues can still be obtained through the LISTSERV
mechanism at TCSVM.  

Please do not send mail asking me to mail you files from the archives.
They are way too big to be transmitted via mail without getting various
system administrators on the network extremely upset.  IF YOU DO NOT HAVE
ACCESS TO FTP YOU CANNOT GET ACCESS TO THE ARCHIVES.  Sorry, but that's the
way it is.

You may log in using the anonymous login of ftp.  Once you have logged in,
connect to pub/sfl and the files are in that directory.  Because of space
restrictions, I cannot guarantee that all of the files will aways be
online.  There is a possiblity of their being in unix "compress" format at
any given time.

 Below is a list of the files that are currently available in the archives:

Episode Guides:

   16 blake7.guide
    6 drwho.guide
   26 galactica.guide
   40 lost-in-space.guide
   54 new-twilight-zone.guide
   16 outerlimits.guide
    6 prisoner.guide
   22 star-trek.guide
    8 tomorrow-people.guide
   70 twilight-zone.guide

Text Files:

   20 amber-timeline.txt
   70 argon.txt
   24 down-in-flames.txt
   88 hitch-hikers-guide-to-the-net.txt
   16 hugos.txt
    8 klingonaase.txt
   32 nebulas.txt
   98 the-enchanted-duplicator.txt
 
Back Issues of SF-LOVERS:

   2128 sf-lovers.v1
   1904 sf-lovers.v2
   1856 sf-lovers.v3
   1760 sf-lovers.v4
    816 sf-lovers.v5
   1744 sf-lovers.v6
    592 sf-lovers.v7
   1648 sf-lovers.v8
   3600 sf-lovers.v9
   7472 sf-lovers.v10
   6752 sf-lovers.v11
   4944 sf-lovers.v12a
   4000 sf-lovers.v12b
   6000 sf-lovers.v13
   7568 sf-lovers.v14

A few notes about the files.  The number that appears to the left of the
file, is the size of the file in kilobytes.   All of the back issues except
for volume 1 are in BABYL mail format.  The first volume, sf-lovers.v1,
includes a number of messages from the early days before digests and there
is much of "historical" interest.  

The current volume is Volume 15.  Old issues of this volume may be found in
the same directory as the archives.  They are in the files sf-lovers.xxxyy
where "xxx" is the month of publication and "yy" is the current year.  For
more recent back issues, send your request to
SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU. 
 

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 21:56:57 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (Rod Johnson)
Subject: A A Attanasio (was Re: Another Martian Chronicles)

Donn Seeley writes:
[Ian Mac Donald's DESOLATION ROAD]
>...reminded me most of A A Attanasio's novel RADIX, which similarly
>succeeds through excess despite a number of failures in areas that support
>most novels.  Attanasio's latest novel WYVERN [rest deleted]

Actually. since WYVERN came out Attanasio has published THE LAST LEGENDS OF
EARTH, which is a kind of sequel to RADIX, ARC OF THE DREAM *and* IN OTHER
WORLDS all rolled up together.  It's just as cosmic and excessive as RADIX,
which I liked a lot, and is full of gnomic little messages like "Blood
never sleeps" and "Each seed loves the dark for the light it promises" and
the familiar-to-RADIX-readers "Mama is maw."  I don't know if it was
written before WYVERN; seems possible.  I highly recommend it to anyone who
liked RADIX.

THE LAST LEGENDS OF EARTH
Doubleday 1989
ISBN 0-385-26392-9 (cloth)
ISBN 0-385-26393-7 (trade paper)

Rod Johnson
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 07:09:37 GMT
From: FNBENJ@weizmann.bitnet (Benjamin Svetitsky)
Subject: Brust, Cowboy Feng, and the number 17

Two cents worth more for the discussion of Steven Brust and related topics.

1) 17 certainly has semimagical properties--there was actually a proof
ciculating many years ago that 17 is the only truly random number.

2) Another mystery: what does the PJF after Brusts' name on the title page
of some of his books mean?

3) I enjoyed Cowboy Feng, but it left me somewhat unsatisfied.

*POSSIBLE MILD SPOILERS*

In Cowboy Feng, Brust seems to have bitten off a topic to big to chew with
his usual set of literary teeth.  The concept of a whole culture based on a
medical paranoia and the inherent instability of such culture is a
fascinating one, one of the more original reactions to current medical
problems that I've read. But it was never developed; the narrator and the
tone of the book were not appropriate to it.  There was a mismatch between
the theme and the style.
   Now for some minor problems with characters, etc.  Souci was one of the
paranoiac Sugar Bear culture, right? Is it reasonable that she would
habitually pick up strangers in bars?  Christian also switches sides pretty
easily for someone who was raised to regard all others as germs.  Except
for Rudd, the paranoia isn't really drawn convincingly.  Or is this
repeating what I said in the first paragraph?

Please e-mail comments if any.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 19:53:40 GMT
From: paulc@hp-lsd.cos.hp.com (Paul Carroll)
Subject: Re: Wyrms

Another question about Wyrms: Does anyone know if the first chapter or
chapters were published before the book?  I could swear that I've read that
stuff before....

Paul Carroll
HP Logic Systems Division
hplabs!hp-lsd!paulc

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 18:27:37 GMT
From: chris@imagine.ADMS-RAD.Unisys.COM (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: When will Delany's "Stars in my pocket..." sequel be out?

Hello,

   The subject says it pretty succintly, HOWEVER, I'm curious if anyone
KNOWS Mr. Delany personally, or HAS TALKED TO HIM PERSONALLY, rather than a
guess.
   The main question is whether he intends to write/publish it at all, or
whether his publisher just doesn't want what he's done.  Failing any good
responses, I'll write to him via his publisher and post any responses.

Thanks in advance.

Chris Sterritt
chris@adms-rad.unisys.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 04:49:40 GMT
From: mathews@sybil.cs.buffalo.edu (ryan d mathews)
Subject: Dune questions

I'd like someone out there who is a Dune expert to help me out.  Although
the Dune novels are among my favorites, I've never claimed to totally
understand them, which is about par for the course for me when reading a
series of such extraordinary depth. The showing of the Dune movie on TV in
my area recently inspired me to ask someone to explain the things to me
that I have problems with.

1. What was going on at the beginning of the story, prior to all hell
breaking loose? I have never completely understood for certain why the
Emperor replaced the Harkonnens on Arrakis with the Atreides, only to then
aid the Harkonnens in attacking to get it back. The picture I get is that
the Emperor wished to eliminate Leto without the Lansraad realizing that he
was behind it. But this seems stupid, because it would be obvious that the
Emperor approved from the fact that he stood by while the Harkonnens
disobeyed their removal, by him, from the planet.

2. What is the exact relationship between the sandworms, the sandtrout, and
the spice? This was cleared up in (I think) _Children_of_Dune_, but it
escapes me at the moment. It had something to do with the sandtrout locking
off water (why?) and then becoming sandworms.

3. How did the inter-planetary government work? I understand it's based on
the feudal system, but then I never did understand the feudal system. How
much power does the emperor have, and is that power based solely on the "I
gots more guns than you does" principle?

I would love it if someone would clear these things up for me.

While I'm at it, I thought that, although the movie was breathtaking to
watch, only someone who has read the book could hope to understand what is
going on, and those who had read the book were bound to be disappointed at
the shallow or non-existant treatment of some important elements. Also, the
movie's ending; it's been a while since I read _Dune_; it doesn't rain at
the end of the book, does it?

Ryan Mathews
mathews@cs.buffalo.edu
mathews@sunybcs
{apple,cornell,decwrl,harvard,rutgers,ucbvax,uunet}!cs.buffalo.edu!mathews

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 06:06:31 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: Dune questions

mathews@sybil.cs.Buffalo.EDU (Ryan D Mathews) said:
> 1. What was going on at the beginning of the story, prior to all hell
> breaking loose? I have never completely understood for certain why the
> Emperor replaced the Harkonnens on Arrakis with the Atreides, only to
> then aid the Harkonnens in attacking to get it back. The picture I get is
> that the Emperor wished to eliminate Leto without the Lansraad realizing
> that he was behind it. But this seems stupid, because it would be obvious
> that the Emperor approved from the fact that he stood by while the
> Harkonnens disobeyed their removal, by him, from the planet.

   This was a neat bit of power politicking on the part of the Emperor.  He
did want to eliminate the Atriedes as a Great House at least, and as a
House at all at worst.  The problem was that Duke Leto Atriedes was
extremely popular in the Lansraad; he had served as a rally point more than
once against House Corrino.  The other worry was that the Emperor's troops
(the dread Sardaukar) were growing soft-- while Leto had managed to train a
small number of men (under Gurney and Idaho) to the point where they stood
almost equal to Sardaukar troopers.  This was a serious threat to Imperial
power and *must* be removed.  Given a sufficient population base the
Atriedes might make a bid for Emperor.

   Baron Harkonnen merely provided the most convenient excuse to remove the
Atriedes House; he would have preferred a more covert method, since
Sardaukar were used in the attack (something that could not be kept hidden
except by the politeness due a man who can eliminate any single House
Major) but no other opportunity came his way.

   But the Harkonnens did comply with the Imperial order; there was no
edict saying that they could not return.  So long as nothing interrupted
the spice-trade, no-one cared.  Remember, this is kanly the Houses were
fighting; it wouldn't end until one or both Houses were dead.

> 2. What is the exact relationship between the sandworms, the sandtrout,
> and the spice? This was cleared up in (I think) _Children_of_Dune_, but
> it escapes me at the moment. It had something to do with the sandtrout
> locking off water (why?) and then becoming sandworms.

   The life cycle of the sandworms is still not fully understood.  The
mature sandworm's biochemistry is alien to water; since Arrakis is not
naturally arid (note the expanses of salt plains and the condensers)
something is locking water deep beneath the surface of Arrakis.

   Basically it goes something like this: sand-plankton feed on biologic
debris (sandworm skin flakes, dead plant matter, people, etc.); after
growing large enough, they metamorphosize into the sandtrout vector.
Sandtrout are attracted to water; they are not killed by it.  They lock
bodies and encyst bodies of water, isolating it with almost no loss from
the environment.  When the environment has become sufficiently dry,
sandtrout can metamorphosize into immature sandworms ('Little Makers')
which grow into the mature form over several centuries.  Sandworms eat
anything; they process huge amounts of sand, consuming sand-plankton,
sandtrout, spice blows and human settlements with equal ease.  Their
metabolism consumes carbon dioxide and generates oxygen as a by-product, as
well as excreting what is called pre-spice; a mass of complex chemicals.
These chemicals furthur change in the sand, forming a spice blow which
feeds sand-plankton and sandtrout alike.

   So sandworms are alien to Arrakis.  Who put them there?

> 3. How did the inter-planetary government work? I understand it's based
> on the feudal system, but then I never did understand the feudal system.
> How much power does the emperor have, and is that power based solely on
> the "I gots more guns than you does" principle?

   Basically the Imperium rested on four legs: the military power of the
House Corrino, resting entirely on Sardaukar troops recruited from the
prison planet; the power of the Guild to interdict anyone who pisses them
off; the Lansraad Council; and the profits of CHOAM (Combine Honnet Ober
Advancer Mercantiles or something like that) which relied uponthe spice
trade for the majority of its income, as did the Houses in the Lansraad asd
well as the Guild.

   Fiefs (planets) were granted to Houses or individuals and taken away at
will by the Emperor; they were semi-independent, economically and
politically.  All deferred to the Emperor- but the Emperor could be
defeated by the combined efforts of the majority of the Lansraad Council.
The Guild could kill off any planet or set of planets by refusing to carry
trade; they also provided exiles with bolt-holes if a feud went badly (Leto
considered this instead of going to Arrakis-- he saw the trap coming).
Most people kept the system going in a resonable sort of order by one
thing: money.  CHOAM directorships (and therefore profits) were dispensed
to Houses pretty much by the Emperor.

   Atomic devices were outlawed in war by the Great Convention, simply
because any House that used atomics against any other House would be
obliterated by the rest.

   Myriads of Houses Minor existed as well.  These Houses rested their
power in specialized trade or services.  Then there were the Bene Gesserit,
the Bene Tleilax, and the Ixians...  Part of the fun of Dune is that the
society was so rich and complex.

> I would love it if someone would clear these things up for me.

Hope I've helped. 8)

> While I'm at it, I thought that, although the movie was breathtaking to
> watch, only someone who has read the book could hope to understand what
> is going on, and those who had read the book were bound to be
> disappointed at the shallow or non-existant treatment of some important
> elements. Also, the movie's ending; it's been a while since I read
> _Dune_; it doesn't rain at the end of the book, does it?

No.  It doesn't openly rain on Arrakis until _Children of Dune_.

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 10:58:43 GMT
From: jimcat@rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: re: Dune questions (and answers)


 If you have questions about details in the Dune universe, you probably
want to track down a book called "The Dune Encyclopedia". It was published
shortly after the movie, and some of the entries seem to be more tied in
with the movie than the books. The last book published before the
Encyclopedia was God Emperor, so stuff from the subesquent books didn't
make it in there. But there are good entries on just about every major Dune
subject: spice, sandworms, space travel, the government system, etc., plus
a lot of history that wasn't even mentioned in the books. Most of it seems
to have been made up out of whole cloth (Herbert didn't write it; different
people did different articles, and there's a list of a couple dozen
contributors in the back), but there's an introduction in which Herbert
gives his approval, so I guess it counts as "official" Dune material
(unless you don't like it, in which case you're free to make up your own
(-:).
       
As far as I know the Encyclopedia was only ever published in trade
paperback form. It's probably out of print, but dealers at conventions or
your local used bookstore might have a copy kicking around.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 01:53:34 GMT
From: dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway)
Subject: Dragons..Looking for some Books

I am a Dragon Lover and I am looking for some books... Recently I read 2
books (sorry I do not recall the author off hand) the titles being "Where
Dragon's Lie" and "Where Dragons Rule" I recommend these highly to fellow
dragon lovers.
 
My Question is is there any sequels of thease out and is "Where Dragon's
Lie" the first book of the series?
  
Another Good Book (sorry no author again) Is "Dragon's Knight" I understand
there is a Book inthe series before that title..called "Dragon's Pawn" but
I have not been able to find it..is there a sequel out yet?  Send answers
to these inquiries to D16550@dartmouth.edu or post your reply.  Thank you!

Sam Conway                               *
Chemistry Dept.
Dartmouth College, NH
dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Jan 90 19:59:55 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: The Worm Ouroboros

The best heroic fantasy I have ever read is "The Worm Ouroboros" by E.R.
Eddison.  It is about 2 groups of heros, the Demons and the Witches, who
are fighting each other.  The King of the Witches wishes Juss, the chief
demon, to swear homage and kiss his foot.  The Demons just like glorious
battles.  The author is excellent at describing everything, making this a
very visual book.  Most of the action is external, and the characters are
developed by what they do and the way they talk.  And there are lots of
characters: almost none of the main ones are just types, but they are 3
dimensional.  The court of Witchland is especially well set up: they vary
from the fairly honorable Corund to the vain Corinius to the vile Corsus to
the brave but traitorous Gro.  Gro is very hard to figure out: he was
originally a goblin, then he defected to the witches where he is only
accepted by Gorice and by Corund's family.  He delights at giving good, but
dishonest advise.

The fighting is all hand-to-hand, and magic is so difficult that it is
rarely used.  There are some 1 on 1 battles, like the great wrastling match
between Gorice XI and Goldry Blusco, and the fight with a mantichore on a
mountain ledge.  Many of the battles between armies are also described in
heroic fashion, usually second hand, but more fascinating because of the
distance of the point of view.  All of the major countries are separated by
a sea, so naval battles play a large part on the plot, since navy size
determines how many troops can be sent abroad to Impland, Demonland, or
Witchland.

The magic in this book is also well decribed.  Gorice's chamber in the dark
tower is described very well.  In phantasmagorical trip of Juss up the
mountain to rescue Goldry Blusco, you can almost see the fog and the
various creatures he meets.  Gro has a religious experience when he sees
the fauns in Demonland.

This book is incredibly complex.  The name derives from the ring which the
King of Witchland wears, which is the shape of the Worm Ouroboros, the worm
that bites its tail.  Apparently it signifies some magical boon given to
the Kings of Witchland by the gods.  I never could quite figure out the
relation of Zimriamvia to the rest of the world (which is NOT Mercury).  In
Impland, there is a huge mountain range, topped by Kostra Belorn, Kostra
Pivarcha, and the third mountain with the iron fortress containing Goldry.
Between Kostra Pivarcha and Kostra Belorn is a valley, containing the Lake
of Ravery, where Mivarsh meets the crocodile.  If you pass through this
valley from Impland, you get to Zimriamvia, which is heaven (or Valhalla).
By climbing Kostra Pivarcha; Juss, Brandoch Daha, and Mivarsh became the
first people to see heaven.  Zimriamvia is the setting of the other 3
fantasy books I have been able to find by Eddison (although I do not think
they have anything else in common with the Worm).

Another thing which has always confused me it the ending of the book when
the world is restored: Does this make it cyclical book like that horrible
Dhalgren or are all the dead simply brought to life with everybody
remembering everything which has occurred?  I lean toward the 2nd, but the
restoration combined with the gift of everlasting youth confused me. By the
way, this has one of the best endings a heroic fantasy could have, when the
victorious heros complain that there is no more heroing left to be done
because all the Great adversaries are defeated.

One strong advantage of "The Worm Ouroboros" over anything being written
today is that there are no cliffhangers, and there will never be a sequel
for us to wait 3 years to get out of the library and 5 years to buy in
paperback.  And there are no cliffhangers to be resolved in the
never-to-come sequel: this book is complete in itself.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 02:25:33 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: The Worm Ouroboros

  First off, I just want to add something to the person who wrote about
this book.  He left out what I believe is the cardinal virtue of Eddison's
writing: that it flows beautifully.  If you read it aloud, "it flows
trippingly off the tongue."
  And now a question: I have the Zimiamvian trilogy, but haven't started
reading it yet.  I believe they're supposed to be read in some order, but
two of the books give different orders, and the third has none (those books
are damned hard to find; the same edition for all three was out of the
question!)  Can someone help?  What is the correct order?

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 20:32:00 GMT
From: 11HLAYTON@gallua.bitnet (CYBERPUNK)
Subject: Lazarus Long

   Hello...I'd like to ask all of you Heinlein fans to help out a fellow
fan.  I'd like to make a Biographical file of Lazarus Long.  Anything
about, or related to Lazarus Long will be gladly received.  Send all info
to my Bitnet address: 11hlayton@gallua.bitnet.  All the people who
contribute will get their name and Bitnet address in the file as a Heinlein
fan.  Deadline is the end of January.  The Bio file should be posted to the
SF-Lovers list sometime in February.  Thank You!!!!!

Ryan Layton
PO BOX 933
Gallaudet University
Washington, DC 20002
11hlayton@gallua.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 11:09:14 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a752@wimsey.bc.ca (Bruce Dunn)
Subject: Heinlein's "Later" Period

   Nobody seems to agree on how to divide up the different periods of
Robert Heinlein's writing.  However, there is one interesting detail in his
works which might be regarded as symbolic.  Heinlein broke away from his
previous writings with the publication of "Stranger in a Strange Land" in
1961, and ended his writing career with "To Sail Beyond the Sunset" in
1987.  This period of his writing is neatly bracketed by the first sentence
of Stranger in a Strange Land and the last sentence of To Sail Beyond the
Sunset:
   "Stranger" begins: Once upon a time there was a Martian named Valentine
Michael Smith.
   "Sunset" ends: And we all lived happily ever after.
    His writings since Stranger in a Strange Land have thus been neatly
defined by the traditional beginning and ending sentences of fairy tales.
I enquired of Virginia Heinlein whether this use of fairy tale conventions
was deliberate, and in a letter in February 1989 she replied: "The first
line of STRANGER and the last line of TO SAIL BEYOND THE SUNSET is simply a
coincidence."  Being a coincidence, it probably does not pay to read too
much into the choice of these two sentences.  Nevertheless, the way they
set apart Heinlein's later work is remarkable.

Bruce Dunn

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jan 90 19:45:20 GMT
From: sharon@asylum.sf.ca.us (Sharon Fisher)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's Puppet Masters, revised edition

gvr@cs.brown.edu (George V. Reilly) writes:
>I see that the revised edition of Heinlein's _Puppet Masters_ has been
>released.  What are the differences between this edition and the one
>originally published?

Lots more anti-Communism.  Sam is a horny bastard who makes passes or
thinks about it with most of the women in the book.  Mary is a much more
interesting person.  The slugs put on "entertainment."  There's a few
additions of about 3 pages or so each; most of the rest of the additions
are little statements here and there.  It makes the book a little richer
but also more jingoist.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 02:56:57 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's "Later" Period

a752@mindlink.UUCP (Bruce Dunn) writes:
>Nobody seems to agree on how to divide up the different periods of Robert
>Heinlein's writing.

How about this: Starting in the later 50's and continuing into the early
60's was a transition period.  In the works of this era, there started to
appear more strongly those themes which largely dominated his later works.
However, these Transition Period works concentrated on only one of the
themes to the exclusion of the others.  For example, Starship Troopers
dealt with the requirements of a man to defend his home and virtually
ignored the requirements for a man to create progeny to propogate his
genes.

Then there was an interregnum of about 5 or 6 years (the late 60's) in
which he didn't publish anything, as far as I know.  After this can be
considered his Later Period, starting with "I Will Fear No Evil".

In the Later Period, most books seemed to deal with all themes at once, the
best example being "Time Enough for Love".

[Of course this whole thing may be wrong and is really more an artifact of
the decreasing editorial control that he faced.  We will no doubt find out
as the unedited early works are published.]

There's probably a number of exceptions to this (I haven't read everything
he's written) but this will hopefully start an intelligent discussion,
instead of the flamefest Heinlein usually generates.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 05:28:58 GMT
From: oravax!harper@cs.cornell.edu (Douglas Harper)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's _Glory Road_ - Inchon vs. Chosen

tep@heinlein.UUCP (Tom Perrine) writes:
> Ever since I bought my first copy of _Glory Road_ (a paperback in 1974),
> I have wondered about a typesetting change I noticed. Near the top of the
> second page, the following sentence occurs:
>
>    One of my great-grandfathers died at Gettysburg and my father made
>    that long walk back from Chosen Reservoir, so I didn't but this new
>    idea.
>
> In every paperback and *new* hardback version I have ever seen, the word
> "Chosen" is in a different, usually bolder typeface, and the sentences
> above and below are "bent", as if this word was changed very late in the
> typesetting process. I guess this book has never been re-set, or else the
> change was picked up as if it were an intentional typeface change.
>
> Recently, I acquired a 1963 G. P. Putnams' Sons (book club) edition of
> this book, and to my surprise, the word "Chosen" apparently was
> originally "Inchon". I guess this means that in this (not quite first)
> edition, the change had yet to be made.
>
> Does anyone have any idea why this change was made? Was it the correction
> of an original error, or did the name of this reservoir change, and the
> book was changed to match? Or is this just an example of a classic
> Heinlein "throwaway" that I didn't get?

It looks as though someone confused the names of engagements in the Korean
War in the earlier edition, and this was changed in the later ones.  Both
Inchon and what is known as the "Chosen" reservoir (I believe the correct
name is "Changjin") were sites of important engagements during the Korean
War.  Inchon and the reservoir are separated by hundreds of miles.

The Inchon landing was a brilliant victory for the US (pardon me, the UN)
forces.  The battle of the Chosen reservoir took place near the border of
Korea and Manchuria between the US Marines and the Chinese Communist
troops, who had just entered the war in overwhelming numbers.  It would
have been a disastrous defeat but for the exemplary conduct of the US
Marines.  The Corps will always remember "Chesty" Puller and the long walk
back.  Their successful rearguard action against vastly superior forces and
their long march through the Siberian-style winter to Hungnam harbor
deserves to be better known.  There's been traffic on this group lately
about fictional desperate stands and epic battles.  The long walk back from
the reservoir is the real thing.  Read about it and get a standard of
comparison -- it ranks with the march to the sea of Xenophon's Ten
Thousand.

The name "Chosen" for the reservoir probably arises from the fact that this
is what the Japanese colonialists called all of Korea when they occupied
the country from 1910 to 1945.  Combining this with a rhyme, some unknown
wordsmith coined the snappy "Frozen Chosen" of Marine Corps lore.

To add to the confusion, Inchon did go by another name once, but that was
"Chemulpo".

Douglas Harper
oravax!harper@cu-arpa.cs.cornell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 21:20:16 GMT
From: honp7@elroy.uh.edu (A JETSON News User)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
> I think you missed something.  Marga went to Valhalla because that's her
> universe.  Alex went to the Christian heavan because that's his universe.
> The basic premise for the two characters was that they were from
> different universes; we later see that they are, in a sense, from
> different works of art, with Yaweh being the artist in Alex's universe.
> (A similar concept was used in "The Unpleasant Profession of Jonathon
> Hoag.")

Wait a minute!

Didn't Heinlein say that they never actually changed universes?  I thought
he explained that Yaweh simply changed the physical features of the area
Alex was in and wiped the minds of all the people around so that it would
appear to be a different universe.  Of course, then again I may be wrong.
So sue me.

Eddie McCreary
U. of Houston
honp7@elroy.uh.edu                                               

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jan 90 04:36:22 GMT
From: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Kenneth Arromdee)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

honp7@elroy.uh.edu (A JETSON News User) writes:
>Didn't Heinlein say that they never actually changed universes?  I thought
>he explained that Yaweh simply changed the physical features of the area
>Alex was in and wiped the minds of all the people around so that it would
>appear to be a different universe.

Yes, he did say this.  There's also some stuff which contradicts it; for
instance, Margarethe was supposedly a non-Christian who was Christian but
saw the non-Christian god (I believe it was Odin, but I forget) as
preferable to the Christian one.  If the alternate universes were fake,
that means that her argument against the Christian god was not real or
based on a real experience--but it seems plain, from context, that her
argument was supposed to be real. 

Kenneth Arromdee
UUCP: ....!jhunix!arromdee
BITNET: arromdee@jhuvm
INTERNET: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 02:50:00 GMT
From: VALEYARD@vaxb.acs.unt.edu (Clay Luther)
Subject: Warhammer Novels

I recently picked up the first Warhammer novels.  I have not yet obtained
the two anthologies of Warhammer short stories.  Anyway, without spoilers,
here is a short review of those two novels.
 
"Zaragoz" by Brian Craig
"Drachenfels" by Jack Yoevil
 
Both books published by Games Workshop Press, UK. 
 
Of the two, I found "Drachenfels" to be the most entertaining and better
written of the two.  Both stories (in fact all of the Warhammer books)
occur in the alternate world of the Warhammer Universe, simply called "The
Old World".  Both books are invaluable source material for players of Games
Workshop's Warhammer line, but they also make fairly good reading, so far.
 
Unlike previous attempts to novelize gaming worlds (Dragonlance, et al.)
the Warhammer books are less childish and better written.  The world itself
is an analog to our early renaissance period.  The feel of the world is
what has best been described as "Grubby Fantasy" - Brust meets HP
Lovecraft.  Furthermore, they differ from previous attempts in this genre
in that they DO NOT invlove hack-n-slash adventuring parties that look like
they stepped out of some canned adventure.  No, these are just stories
about (usually) a single person in the Warhammer world.
 
I would encourage anyone who plays any of the Warhammer games, especially
the FRP, to buy these books.  I would also like to hear other people's
opinions of them.
 
Clay Luther
valeyard@untvax
valeyard@vaxb.acs.unt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 18:07:26 GMT
From: polito@husc4.harvard.edu (Jessica Polito)
Subject: Looking for an author / title

There's a book a friend lent me a few years ago that I loved.
Unfortunately, I cannot remember the author and am unsure of the title, so
if anyone out there could help me, either over the net or by e-mail... :-)

Well, it's a post-holocaust novel, in which the survivors are for the most
part a "new" species of the human race (i.e. evolution in action).  The
main character is a 12 (?) year old girl who is one of this "new breed" of
humanity (although she doesn't realize it).  They are type "aa," for
intelligent and very healthy, or something sort of like that.  The book is
her diary, and is written in a very distinctive style -- a sort of a
content-shorthand.  She doesn't write out full sentences, but instead uses
a minimal style.  It sounds annoying, but it's actually a rather appealing
style.  The book MAY be call something like "Emergence," and I think it's
the author's first novel.  Don't ask how I remembered that. If anyone could
help me with title or author, thank you!!!

polito@husc4.harvard.edu      

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Television - SF Cable Channel (2 msgs) &
                              Beauty and the Beast (2 msgs) &
                              Star Trek: The Next Generation (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 13:24:00 GMT
From: 0C109@aeclcr.bitnet (Donald Simmons)
Subject: SF Cable Channel

   I remember hearing several months ao that a science fiction cable
channel was being set up in the US. I haven't heard anything since about it
so what's its status? What kind of shows do you get on it (Star Trek five
times a day perhaps :-) ), and is there any chance of it being available in
Canada?

Donald Simmons
0C109@AECLCR

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jan 90 23:30:48 GMT
From: cfogg@milton.u.washington.edu (Chad Fogg)
Subject: Re: SF Cable Channel (coming in December!)

0C109@aeclcr.BITNET (Donald Simmons) writes:
>I remember hearing several months ao that a science fiction cable channel
>was being set up in the US. I haven't heard anything since about it so
>what's its status? What kind of shows do you get on it (Star Trek five
>times a day perhaps :-) ), and is there any chance of it being available
>in Canada?

The Science Fiction Channel has recently secured a satellite transponder,
Gene Roddenberry was appointed to its board, and according to the latest
issue of _Variety_, an independent communications company has signed a
contract with SFC to produce a weekly half-hour news magazine aimed at
futurists and future-oriented news (probably a mix of CNN's "Science and
Technology Week" and "Future Watch.")

The Science Fiction Channel debuts in December of this year.  It will
feature stock sci-fi films, SF & fantasy TV series, and an occasional new
production.

I haven't heard anything on availablity in Canada.  If you have a Satellite
dish and receiver, you can most likely get it in Southern Canada at least.
Problem is: since it's so new, will it employ the new Video Cipher II+
encryption?

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 22:57:00 GMT
From: MIKE%FM1@sc.intel.com (CEUD MILE FAILTE)
Subject: BEAUTY and the BEAST

It has been announced that Beauty and the Beast has once again been
cancelled.  A grass roots movement to try to get the Fox Broadcasting
Network to pick up the series has so far been unsuccessful.  I understand
that the corporate headquarters of Fox has been so inundated with phone
calls requesting that they pick up BatB that they simply hang-up the phone
as soon as someone even mentions the name!  The studio set for the show
will stay intact until June, so it seems that that is the deadline for
something dramatic to happen if the show is to continue.  Again, I can post
the appropriate Fox address (or send it to individual requestors) if there
is any interest.

Mike
MIKE%FM1@SC.INTEL.COM

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 17:30:56 GMT
From: savagewe@ingr.com (Bill Savage)
Subject: Beauty and the Beast

Salutations!

I recently began watching Beauty and the Beast again after quite a while,
and a few questions have come to mind.  Maybe there is someone here who has
answers?

***Possible Spoilers Ahead***

	
My questions are few.  About the show, I would like to know how Father
started the tunnel world, and how the other people came to be there.  I
would like to know why Catherine got kidnapped by Gabriel, who Gabriel is
(if that is known). I know these may be common knowledge to many, but alas,
not to me.
	
Also, does anyone have a complete listing of the Beauty and the Beast
programs shown so far?  Perhaps in order of appearance?  Does anyone have
them on video?  Please let me know!
	
And last but not least, if you are just interested in discussing Beauty and
the Beast with me, please E-mail.  Address below.
                                              v
Thanks

Bill Savage
Huntsville, Alabama
uunet!ingr.com!savagewe

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 21:54:40 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

sfellows@csm9a.UUCP (5 CR) writes:
>rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>> On the other hand, I still think there are some things that could be
>> done with the characters, especially since the only option is watching
>> Star Dreck: The Degeneration (one of the true tragedies in SF TV).  Or
>> else waiting for Ster Dreck: The Regurgitation: The Motion Picture. :-)

>I like the Next Generation.  Some of the actors are better than in the old
>Star Trek.  The stories are better.  I do not think it is a tragedy but
>one of the true triumphs of TV.  Sitcoms are crap as is most of the other
>crud that CBS, ABC, and NBC grind out to melt our brains.

I agree that it's better than 99% of TV programs on today.  I disagree,
however, that it is a good show.  Except for Picard, Data and Worf I find
the acting abominable (Data being the only above-average one).  The
characters are unbelievably shallow and one-dimensional, and the stories
wimp out at every possibility.  The whole series operates on the premise
that everyone can be nice to each other and problems can be solved
peacefully.  This 1) makes for a very boring series, and 2) simply is not
true, especially given the nature of the Romulans and Ferengi.  The show is
one big fantasy/ego trip for Gene Roddenberry.

Granted, the old series had its share of bad actors and poor stories, but
some, like "The Doomsday Machine", are TV classics of the highest order,
which TNG cannot even aspire to creating equals of, as yet.

>I do not particularly care for the Star Trek Universe, but the Next G.
>has improved and is now doing a good job.  I will continue to watch it.

I have heard that no professional SF author will work with Roddenberry
(i.e., write for or being involved with Star Trek: TNG), and that David
Gerrold (one of the best Trek writers) and D.C. Fontana (Roddenberry's
daughter) both left the show due to irreconcilable differences with Gene.
Can anyone confirm these points?

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 07:38:50 GMT
From: gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu (Just another theatre geek...)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>I agree that it's better than 99% of TV programs on today.  I disagree,
>however, that it is a good show.  Except for Picard, Data and Worf I find
>the acting abominable (Data being the only above-average one).

   I think that we can agree that the new Trek show is not as good as the
old one; it has less fresh ground to cover, for one thing.  However, I'll
disagree on some others.

   For example, let me say that Stewart's acting as Picard is head and
shoulders above any one else on either cast, including Spiner's work.  Not
the least of his ability is to make bad dialogue sound good (which supports
some of your points later on, but I digress).  The rest of the crew ranges
from adequate to bad---much of this stems, again, from inconsistent
writing.

>The characters are unbelievably shallow and one-dimensional, and the
>stories wimp out at every possibility.  The whole series operates on the
>premise that everyone can be nice to each other and problems can be solved
>peacefully.  This 1) makes for a very boring series, and 2) simply is not
>true, especially given the nature of the Romulans and Ferengi.  The show
>is one big fantasy/ego trip for Gene Roddenberry.

   Sorry, the problem is NOT with the premise, but with the way problems
have been solved.  The message that things can be solved peacefully with
everyone being nice to other is a theme that SHOULD be repeated over and
over and over again.  The only real problem is that you must show how to be
nice, resolve things peacfully and NOT DEPEND ON EVERYONE ACTING LIKE A
COMPLETE IDIOT.  In these days of the crumbling Berlin Wall and new
Hungarian governments (where things WERE done peacfully with people
essentially being nice to each other), I don't think that this is either
impossible or unrealistic.  It just has to be done well.

>Granted, the old series had its share of bad actors and poor stories, but
>some, like "The Doomsday Machine", are TV classics of the highest order,
>which TNG cannot even aspire to creating equals of, as yet.

   Sorry, but I'll match a good portion of TNG episodes against TOS
episodes, even the Hugo-nominated ones.  MEASURE OF A MAN, ENSIGNS OF
COMMAND, WHO WATCHES THE WATCHERS are all episodes that can stand with the
best of the original series and can be claimed by the science fiction field
as a whole without embarassment.

   What you complain about (and I'll agree) is that the new Trek doesn't do
this often enough (but then, neither did the original).  I have to say that
a consistently high quality weekly science fiction TV series just may not
be possible given the constraints of Hollywood production.  By its nature,
non-20th Century shows are much more expensive than regular network fare.
Well written shows such as HILL STREET BLUES are equally expensive; in
fact, many episodes of ST. ELSEWHERE and BLUES have come in at costs far
above the $1.3-1.4 million the new Trek series costs.

    Given these factors, and given that quality science fiction scripters
are at even more of a premium than others, I just don't think it's
possible.  Of course, I wouldn't mind being wrong.

Roger Tang
gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 02:01:37 GMT
From: dplatt@coherent.com (Dave Platt)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
> I have heard that no professional SF author will work with Roddenberry
> (i.e., write for or being involved with Star Trek: TNG), and that David
> Gerrold (one of the best Trek writers) and D.C. Fontana (Roddenberry's
> daughter) both left the show due to irreconcilable differences with Gene.
> Can anyone confirm these points?

One episode early in the second year of the show ("The Traveller" was the
title, I believe) was written by Diane Duane.  Her work is more fantasy-
oriented than classic SF... but I definitely consider her a professional
author.

Dave Platt
Coherent Thought Inc.
3350 West Bayshore #205
Palo Alto CA 94303
(415) 493-8805
UUCP: ...!{ames,apple,uunet}!coherent!dplatt
DOMAIN: dplatt@coherent.com
INTERNET: coherent!dplatt@ames.arpa
...@uunet.uu.net 

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jan 90 21:44:14 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

dplatt@coherent.com (Dave Platt) writes:
>rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>> I have heard that no professional SF author will work with Roddenberry
>> (i.e., write for or being involved with Star Trek: TNG), and that David
>> Gerrold (one of the best Trek writers) and D.C. Fontana (Roddenberry's
>> daughter) both left the show due to irreconcilable differences with
>> Gene.  Can anyone confirm these points?
>
>One episode early in the second year of the show ("The Traveller" was the
>title, I believe) was written by Diane Duane.  Her work is more fantasy-
>oriented than classic SF... but I definitely consider her a professional
>author.

Has she written anything besides Star Trek novels?  I've read one or two of
her Trek novels, and they were drek of the highest order.

Anyway, "The Traveller" was a very early episode (the 5th or 6th I think).
Has any po SF writer written for the series since?

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jan 90 21:56:21 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu writes:
>rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>>I agree that it's better than 99% of TV programs on today.  I disagree,
>>however, that it is a good show.  Except for Picard, Data and Worf I find
>>the acting abominable (Data being the only above-average one).
>
>   For example, let me say that Stewart's acting as Picard is head and
>shoulders above any one else on either cast, including Spiner's work.  Not
>the least of his ability is to make bad dialogue sound good (which
>supports some of your points later on, but I disgress).  The rest of the
>crew ranges from adequate to bad---much of this stems, again, from
>inconsistent writing.

I feel Stewart to be inferior to Spiner simply because Spiner has displayed
much more versatility in his role than Stewart (maybe fault of the writing,
since Picard is undoubtedly one of the worst, weakest characters in the
history of SF TV in general and Trek in particular).  I also feel that
Picard's lines are *so* unbelieveably bad that even Stewart is unable to
make them sound even remotely convincing.

>>The characters are unbelievably shallow and one-dimensional, and the
>>stories wimp out at every possibility.  The whole series operates on the
>>premise that everyone can be nice to each other and problems can be
>>solved peacefully.  This 1) makes for a very boring series, and 2) simply
>>is not true, especially given the nature of the Romulans and Ferengi.
>>The show is one big fantasy/ego trip for Gene Roddenberry.

>   Sorry, the problem is NOT with the premise, but with the way problems
>have been solved.  The message that things can be solved peacefully with
>everyone being nice to other is a theme that SHOULD be repeated over and
>over and over again.

I disagree with this; it may be a nice, lofty, noble theme, but it's not
one I can believe.  Often, one or both sides are *unwilling* to solve
things peaceably, and the show has utterly refused to show this (and as a
consequence has made the Romulans a contrived, hackneyed race in general,
to say nothing of characterizing them *as a race in general* rather than
dealing with them as individuals, which degrades the show in general.

I maintain that the fault is in the premise, which is unrealistic and
boring.

>The only real problem is that you must show how to be nice, resolve things
>peacfully and NOT DEPEND ON EVERYONE ACTING LIKE A COMPLETE IDIOT.  In
>these days of the crumbling Berlin Wall and new Hungarian governments
>(where things WERE done peacfully with people essentially being nice to
>each other), I don't think that this is either impossible or unrealistic.
>It just has to be done well.

Which it is not.

>>Granted, the old series had its share of bad actors and poor stories, but
>>some, like "The Doomsday Machine", are TV classics of the highest order,
>>which TNG cannot even aspire to creating equals of, as yet.
>
>   Sorry, but I'll match a good portion of TNG episodes against TOS
>episodes, even the Hugo-nominated ones.  MEASURE OF A MAN, ENSIGNS OF
>COMMAND, WHO WATCHES THE WATCHERS are all episodes that can stand with the
>best of the original series and can be claimed by the science fiction
>field as a whole without embarassment.

Are those third season episodes?  I recall only *two* episodes from the
entire first and second seasons (which I have seen all of) which come close
to matching up with the old show: "Time Squared" (decent SF for TV) and
"Contagion".  I stopped watching the show after the first episode of season
three, which was one of the truly HORRENDOUS episodes in the history of SF
TV.

>What you complain about (and I'll agree) is that the new Trek doesn't do
>this often enough (but then, neither did the original).

I disagree; the old show, on a fairly consistent basis, produced episodes
which match up well with most other shows of its time and the '80s.  Only a
handful were true "duds".  The new show can't even reach minimal levels of
realism (or even suspension of disbelief-ness) on anything approaching a
consistent basis.  Except for "The Naked Now," the first season was a
complete loss, with the low point coming in "Skin Of Evil" which might well
be in the running for "Worst TV Program of the 1980s".

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jan 90 22:40:40 GMT
From: ln63w7@sdcc4.ucsd.edu (Cynthia Lee [TA])
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Regurgitation

rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon) writes:
> I have heard that no professional SF author will work with Roddenberry
> (i.e., write for or being involved with Star Trek: TNG), and that David
> Gerrold (one of the best Trek writers) and D.C. Fontana (Roddenberry's
> daughter) both left the show due to irreconcilable differences with Gene.
> Can anyone confirm these points?

I remember Gerrold having a falling out with Roddenberry over a script that
Gerrold had written for ST:TNG.  The episode revolved around the
relationship between two homosexual officers, one of whom had contracted a
fatal disease (this was a while ago, so my memory is a little fuzzy on the
exact details).  Roddenberry refused to shoot the episode, and Gerrold was
apparently furious at Roddenberry's reasons for not filming it.  I'm not
sure if Gerrold left the show immediately after this incident, or if he
stayed on and later left for other reasons.

(Gerrold discussed this at the last Equicon in L.A.--I believe it was back
in '88--is that the same time frame of his departure from the show?)

Cindy Lee
ln63w7@sdcc4.ucsd.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Asimov & Axler & Dick & Eddison & LeGuin &
                    McCaffrey (6 msgs) & Moran (3 msgs) & 
                    Rawn (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 21:46:17 GMT
From: andres@cbnewsj.att.com (Andy C (aka Riker))
Subject: _NEMESIS_ By I. Asimov

I just began reading the latest novel from the desk of Issac Asimov.  So
far, so good.  Does anyone out there have any impressions of this novel to
share?  No spoilers please.

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 21:11:33 GMT
From: sitongia@hao.ucar.edu (Leonard Sitongia)
Subject: Looking for "Homeward Bound" by James Axler

James Axler writes the Deathlands series of post-holocaust science-fiction.
In the lists I've seen of the Deathlands series titles, each work is
numbered.  I havent see a #1 and the only other novel of Axler's I've heard
of is called "Homeward Bound".  I guess its the first.

The Deathlands novels refer to a background in which Ryan Cawdor and J.B.
Dix toured with the Trader on War Wag One.  It's my guess, then, that this
is the subject of "Homeward Bound".

Am I right?

I've read all the Deathlands novels, now, but still dont have the
background on the series.

In any case, "Homeward Bound" is out of print and I have been unable to
locate a copy.  Would someone be so kind as to let me work out an
arrangement whereby I could get ahold of a copy?

Thanks a bunch!

Leonard E. Sitongia
High Altitude Observatory 
P.O. Box 3000
Boulder CO  80307
(303) 497-1509
sitongia@hao.ucar.edu

------------------------------

Date: Tue, 23 Jan 90 10:05 CST
From: Jerry Stearns <CORDWAINER@vx.acs.umn.edu>
Subject: New Book about Philip K. Dick

   I'm sorry I didn't look it up beforehand, but there is a new book about
the life and works of Philip K. Dick, just published in January.  Written
by Lawrence Sutin.  He interviewed over 100 people, and is the only person
to have read Dick's notebook, THE EXEGESIS, in it's entirety.  I've
recently interviewed Sutin for the radio, and he certainly knows his
subject.  Perhaps I can look up the relevant publishing information and
post it at a later date.

Jerry Stearns
Academic Computing Services 		
University of Minnesota		
(612) 625-1543 .AT&T
JSTEARNS@UMNACVX.BITNET
CORDWAINER@vx.acs.umn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 20:04:42 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: Eddison

The Zimriavian triology should be read in the order "Mistress of
Mistresses," "A Fish Dinner in Memison," and "The Mezentian Gate."  This is
the order that they were written in (I think).  The chronological order is
almost the opposite of this.  The first book is about the time following
the death of a king, the second book is about 3 dinners between 3 couples
who all appear in the first book somewhere, and the 3rd book is about the
life of the king who dies before the happenings of the first book.  The
third book is incomplete.  This means part of the middle of the book is
just an outline of events and their purpose to the plot (written in elegant
prose).  It has been years since I read these books, so I do not remember
many details of the plot.  The only tie-ins I recall with the "Worm
Ouroboros" are the name Zimriamvia ( = heaven) and the character Lessingham
who is (I guess) the reincarnation in Zimriamvia of the English gentlemen
who is shown the events of "The Worm Ouroboros" by the bird.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 04:46:57 GMT
From: mcintyre@cpac.washington.edu (Vonda McIntyre)
Subject: Le Guin Reading

Ursula K. Le Guin is going to be giving a reading in Seattle next week.
It's free.  Anybody who's interested should call Kristi Austin at the
Arkadian Bookshop in the University District.  I've heard Le Guin read a
number of times and she's _wonderful_.  I believe (but am not 100% certain)
that she's going to be reading from the fourth book in the EARTHSEA series,
which is coming out this spring.
 
Vonda N. McIntyre

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 23:21:33 GMT
From: simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons)
Subject: Re: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

IMS103@PSUVM.BITNET writes:
> If you remember in Dragonsdawn, Tubberman and friends sent off that
> distress beacon and we never found out what happend to it.  A good place
> for another book would be in 10 years or so if/when Earth responds.
> Another book taking place right after Dragonsdawn would be really
> interesting.  Mabey somone on USENET knows McCaffrey's address?

hmmm, the only problem I've got with that, is that I am constantly amazed
at how perfectly the books and details of the Pern series always flow
together.  I would have thought that there might have been a mention
somewhere of a response, if one ever came.  What I feared was that they
might send help and start some kind of planetary war which the dragonriders
would be obliged to fight.  This would be very very very bad.  What I
assume happened was that if the message was ever received the FSP, they
decided Pern was a lost cause since everyone would be dead before they
could send any help and they subsequently declared the Pern planet
offlimits and never sent help and never gave Pern another thought.  Since
the several thousand turns have passed it seems an adequate explanation.

Greg Simmons
simmons@xanth.cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 05:53:27 GMT
From: wisner@hayes.fai.alaska.edu (Bill Wisner)
Subject: Re: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

First, a disclaimer. I love the Pern novels. Despite their occasional
resemblance to mass-market romances, they will probably always remain among
my favorites. Anne McCaffrey is the author that first hooked me on SF, and
I'll be a loyal reader until she dies. Or I do. Now then:

dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway) writes:
>With technology thread could be destroyed easier and more efficency with
>less risk than dragons could.
>
>...so once the menace of thread is dealt with why should any Holder go
>with a dragon on Search. Manny holders it would seem would rather concern
>themselves with living not dragons.  NOW THAT is Depressing!

And many of Pern's people will always harbor a hidden dream to someday be a
Dragonrider. Pern being the escapist, fantasy world that it is, the dragons
will never die out.

(Spoiler for Renegades of Pern follows. You are warned.)

(And on another note, did anyone else think that the moment Robinton began
talking to the computer on the Yokahama was perhaps one of the best bits in
all the Pern books?)

wisner@hayes.fai.alaska.edu
wisner@mica.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 00:56:27 GMT
From: deand@intermec.com (Dean Dretske x6970)
Subject: re: Post Pern Depression

This at the end of The White Dragon.  He said that he expected that thread
would eventually be conquered (yeah, strange wording), and the
dragonriders could then turn their attentions toward other pursuits such
as:
  distribution (trucking and transportation)
  exploration (nice to be able to sleep in your own bed every night)

Also remember that Jaxom was a dragonrider who was a member of the non-weyr
society.  He certainly liked having a dragon for something other than
fighting thread.

Dean 
uunet!pilchuck!intermec!deand
deand@intermec.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 20:56:37 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Re: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

wisner@hayes.fai.alaska.edu (Bill Wisner) writes:
>First, a disclaimer. I love the Pern novels. Despite their occasional
>resemblance to mass-market romances, they will probably always remain
>among my favorites. Anne McCaffrey is the author that first hooked me

Same here.  I can't remember just why I bought _Dragonflight_ since I
usually don't read much fantasy, but McCaffrey has become one of my
favorite authors.

>dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway) writes:
>>With technology thread could be destroyed easier and more efficency with
>>less risk than dragons could.
>
>>...so once the menace of thread is dealt with why should any Holder
>>go with a dragon on Search. Manny holders it would seem would rather
>>concern themselves with living not dragons.  NOW THAT is Depressing!

Cars and trucks have replaced horses but you still see quite a few.
Anyway, if the wyers could become self sufficient they would survive.  And
your telling me that the average holder would stay and farm instead of
having the chance to impress a dragon?

>(Spoiler for Renegades of Pern follows. You are warned.)
>
>(And on another note, did anyone else think that the moment Robinton began
>talking to the computer on the Yokahama was perhaps one of the best bits
>in all the Pern books?)

I hope McCaffrey writes a book taking place right after the end of ROP.  I
wonder if there are any pictures of the insides of the colony ships, a
small dragon (Ruth mabey?) could teleport up to it if he had the
coordinates.  I wonder if a dragon and rider could be fitted with some type
of pressure suit?  I always wondered just how much mass a dragon can bring
into between with him.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 01:46:41 GMT
From: dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway)
Subject: Re: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

You say if Wyers (sp?) were to become self sufficient the riders would
persist..you also state that trucks and cars have not replaced horses and
you finally state that no one would stay a farmer if he could be a dragon
rider.  Well you happen to be a dragon lover...as I am.  There are many
horses around today, but not nearly as many as there had ben before cars.
Also a HORSE does not need your constant daily attention a dragon would.  I
call to my defense that in The Dragon Lovers Guide to Pern, a dragon
requires SO much attention that people having babies do not even raise them
for lack of time (that could cause the child to resent dragons).  THAT'S A
LOT, especially for someone who does not yet know the joy of Impression.

I also point to The second Long Interval, when there were so few dragons,
because thread had been absent so long.  The dragons WERE in danger of
disappearing..even if the wyer became self-sufficient you still need a
LARGE group to choose impressionable humans from and if they don't WANT to
go...well no one forces them (me I WANT to go) in any case I do not think
the brilliant Mrs. McCaffrey will let it come to that.  But the thought to
me is depressing.

Sam's roommate
D16550@dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jan 90 10:03:40 GMT
From: d88-bli@nada.kth.se (Bo Lindbergh)
Subject: Re: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

IMS103@PSUVM.BITNET writes:
> If you remember in Dragonsdawn, Tubberman and friends sent off that
> distress beacon and we never found out what happend to it.  A good place
> for another book would be in 10 years or so if/when Earth responds.
> Another book taking place right after Dragonsdawn would be really
> interesting.  Mabey somone on USENET knows McCaffrey's address?

What I want to know is: who is going to name a Hold after Avril Bitra?
She wasn't exactly the most popular person on Pern, as you might recall.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 00:19:50 GMT
From: jason@hpcndm.cnd.hp.com (Jason Zions)
Subject: Tales of the Continuing Time - More?

Can anyone tell me if there are other books in the Daniel Keyes Moran's
"Tales of the Continuing Time" cycle? All I've been able to find are
_Emerald_Eyes_ and _The_Long_Run_. Anyone have an expected publication date
for the next one?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 04:21:44 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: Tales of the Continuing Time - More?

Moran has a book out called The Armageddon Blues which I believe is part of
the Continuing Time. It's from Bantam Spectra, 1988, ISBN:0-553-27115-6.  I
really liked Jalian and Georges are very memorable characters.

On a related note, I remember hearing that that last few chapters of The
Long Run were accidently left out of the printing.  Is there any way we can
get a hold of them?  Is the publisher going to do a corrected printing?

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 05:04:38 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Tales of the Continuing Time - More?

Melanie S. Kennedy said:
> Moran has a book out called The Armageddon Blues which I believe is part
> of the Continuing Time. It's from Bantam Spectra, 1988,
> ISBN:0-553-27115-6.

Nope.  "Armageddon Blues" is a stand-alone novel whose future history is
grossly incompatible with the Continuing Time.  His other non-CT book, "The
Ring," a novelization of somebody else's as-yet-unproduced screenplay, has
a few passing references which tie it incredibly loosely to AR, sort of as
an in-joke, I guess.

> On a related note, I remember hearing that that last few chapters of The
> Long Run were accidently left out of the printing.  Is there any way we
> can get a hold of them?  Is the publisher going to do a corrected
> printing?

This seems very unlikely, for three reasons:

(1) The book came out in September 1989, and this is the first hint I've
heard of there being any major printing glitch in it.  If it was true, I've
got to believe that Chuq Von Rospach or somebody would have heard about it
and spread the news.

(2) The book ends at what feels to me like a very good ending point (imho).
There's no feeling of the abruptness that might be expected if the book was
actually missing a chapter or two at the end.

(3) I briefly corresponded (via Snail Mail) with the author.  I let him
know that I'd spotted an incredibly obscure reference he'd written into the
book, and I asked him a few questions about it.  He very nicely wrote back,
and at no point in his letter was there anything remotely resembling: "Oh,
by the way, did you notice that the last three chapters were missing?"

Are you sure that you didn't hear that rumor in re the Tor hardcover
release of Walter Jon Williams' "Angel Station?"  That book got nibbled on
by some glitches in Tor's typesetting hardware, with the result that a lot
of characters on page 9 were garbled and 17 whole lines were omitted from
page 354.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 19:32:56 GMT
From: BKEHOE@widener.bitnet
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

This is interesting...the two new books that I've decided to read (The
Dragonbone Chair & the Dragon Prince series) *both* have shown up on this
list.

Anyway, I just want to add another testimonial to Melanie Rawn's talents;
I haven't seen such engrossing, *intelligent* books in quite a while. She
takes her readers along in a ride through a world that she's obviously come
to know intimately and with the greatest of detail. I'm also encouraged
that this will be an on-going thing; nothing can be more frustrating than
finding a new author who's got quite a flair for writing, only to have them
disappear into the nether regions after only 2 or three books, never to be
read again.  Let's all hope this lady doesn't burn out--she's got at least
one fan over here.

Brendan Kehoe
bkehoe@widener.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 02:34:11 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn

BKEHOE@widener.BITNET writes:
>Anyway, I just want to add another testimonial to Melanie Rawn's talents;
>I haven't seen such engrossing, *intelligent* books in quite a while. She
>takes her readers along in a ride through a world that she's obviously
>come to know intimately and with the greatest of detail. I'm also
>encouraged that this will be an on-going thing; nothing can be more
>frustrating than finding a new author who's got quite a flair for writing,
>only to have them disappear into the nether regions after only 2 or three
>books, never to be read again.

What I think is worse is when you start reading a series and love the first
few books and then the next 10 are trash.

>Let's all hope this lady doesn't burn out--she's got at least one fan over
>here.

Make that two fans.  I don't think she is going to burn out.  You could
easily have split her first 2 novels into four separate books and they have
been great so far.  Another thing I like is that she keeps you on your
toes.  You can never be *really* sure that in the next chapter your
favorite character will still be alive.  (some people might find this
annoying but not me :) I have been waiting for her next book called
_Sunrunners_Fire_ since last November.  Anyone know an updated expected due
date?

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Television - Star Trek (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 02:44:43 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

Michael Rawdon said:
> Anyway, "The Traveller" was a very early episode (the 5th or 6th I
> think).  Has any pro SF writer written for the series since?

Well, the show's current Story Editor is Melinda M. Snodgrass, who's had a
few novels published (only one of which is a Star Trek novel).

I'm pretty sure that in addition to editing she's also written a few
episodes.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 04:49:20 GMT
From: kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu (Tom Kuchar)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>I have heard that no professional SF author will work with Roddenberry
>(i.e., write for or being involved with Star Trek: TNG), and that David
>Gerrold (one of the best Trek writers) and D.C. Fontana (Roddenberry's
>daughter) both left the show due to irreconcilable differences with Gene.
>Can anyone confirm these points?  

Dorothy Fontana is not Gene Roddenberry's daughter.  However, it is true
that both did leave the show over `creative differences' with Gene.  Their
argument was Gene's insistence to rewrite episodes.  I read this in a NY
Times article that was published shortly after the first season premiered.
Gene's response in this article was that he rewrote the first 13 episodes
of the original series, too, and thought that this was also necessary fo
ST-TNG.  (People familiar with the original series may remember the falling
out Gene had with Harlan Ellison over changes made in `City on the Edge of
Forever'.)  Why some other SF authors don't write for ST-TNG, I can only
guess.  But this may too be the reason.

I sort of agree with Gene's insistence for some modifications to the
scripts.  They are his characters.  He knows them better than any other
writer could.  He doesn't want them acting out of character or doing
anything contrary to their 24th century culture.  Whether his changes go
too far beyond this is open to debate.

Some net posters have complained that the show doesn't have enough action.
Whenever I read these comments however, I think these people mean violent
conflict (`make with phasers and photon torpedoes' Q once urged Picard).  I
think most of the show has sufficient action, violent and otherwise.  Not
all the episodes are intended to be `on the edge of your seat' Indiana
Jones action.  I remember people complaining that the first year of
Space:1999 did not have enough action.  When the producers listened to
these complaints, the results were terrible: Moonbase Alpha being blown up
almost every week, but rebuilt just in time to be blown up next week.

I look at the ST-TNG episodes over the past 2.5 years and do find faults.
Half the episodes are writen well, but I think it is difficult to write
good science fiction on a weekly basis.  Witness Battlestar Galactica, it's
clone Galactica 1980, and the aforementioned Space:1999. These were the
most popular new s-f shows to come to TV in the past 15 years.

I enjoyed the original Star Trek, and still do.  However I find the new
show to be a more mature version, and Picard a more thoughtful commander.

If you don't like the show, why watch it? I don't like any of the primetime
stuff on the three networks, yet I don't clog the the network with postings
of why I hate `Who's the Boss' and why I think Kirk Cameron can't act. (No,
I just clog the network with the above tripe, because I enjoy Star Trek.)
Critical reviews are one thing, but what has been written lately can hardly
be considered constructive.

Tom

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 16:55:36 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Star Trek: The Next Generation

ST:TNG is what all TV shows are: a profit vehicle.  The makers of the show
film whatever they believe will produce the largest number of viewers,
period.  It's been clear for a long time that the ST folks (old TV, new TV,
and films) haven't a clue why their product is so popular; they truly don't
understand why they have such a large following.  This may sound silly,
given the setting of the shows and films, but in a way, ST stories are not
really Science Fiction at all.  They are adventure stories set in space,
but they are not SF in the sense that we SF lovers think of it.  Remember
that GR sold the original series to the networks as "Wagon Train to the
Stars", and that's what he has delivered, time and time again.  ST has
really excelled at the SF level only when a real SF author has been
involved -- City On The Edge of Forever, for example (IMHO the single best
ST episode ever, old new or otherwise) or the one about the Shore Leave
Planet (a personal favorite of mine).

For myself, I'm just grateful that there's any SF or SF-like TV on at all.
Watching mediocre-to-good SF on TV is lots better than watching no SF at
all.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 17:30:00 GMT
From: ALGAZE@wharton.upenn.edu
Subject: RE: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #25

On Star Trek: TNG, a group of watchers and I find great amusement in
discovering the (sometimes obvious) parallels between the old and new
shows.  This encompasses characters (Rikirk, Spock=Data+Troy (Troi?), ) as
well as plots (no hints there, there are remarkable similarities).

I disagree that the plots are mindless--they're just repeats.  They were
excellent the first time around, but with worse acting and expensive
special effects, they're just OK.  It's only by comparison to the original
ST:TNG is so poor.  However, Rod needs to get away from that comparison in
order to succeed.  Model some original characters and some new
plots--otherwise TNG will continue to fail among Trekkies (though it may do
well enough amony laypeople).

Raqi
Algaze@wharton.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 23:19:20 GMT
From: mdame@ucqais.uc.edu (pri=5 Mark Dame)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)  writes:
>>I like the Next Generation.  Some of the actors are better than in the
>>old Star Trek.  The stories are better.
>
> I agree that it's better than 99% of TV programs on today.  I disagree,
> however, that it is a good show.  Except for Picard, Data and Worf I find
> the acting abominable (Data being the only above-average one).  The
> characters are unbelievably shallow and one-dimensional, and the stories
> wimp out at every possibility.
>
> Granted, the old series had its share of bad actors and poor stories, but
> some, like "The Doomsday Machine", are TV classics of the highest order,
> which TNG cannot even aspire to creating equals of, as yet.

Although I am a very big Star Trek fan, I have to agree with Michael on
this.  The old show, even with all of it's technical flaws and occasional
plot discontinuities, was much better than ST: TNG.  Taking this point
for point, IMHO the acting in the original Trek was no worse than anything
else at the time, (of course, I suppose the same could be said for TNG ;-)
) but at least the characters were believable.  Characters like Wesley
Crusher should be left for movies like "The Last Star Fighter."  Although
the concept of Worf is feasible (from the direction the movies have been
going), I can't help but think of him as a 'wimp.'  The antagonists are
just as bad, if not worse.  In the original series, Kirk and crew were
often pitted against superior forces and, except for occasionally, they
triumphed using their own skills and ingenuity.  Too often in TNG I have
seen the ship and crew put in 'no-win' situations only to be saved by
either their opponent's, or some greater being's, pity.  The classic
example is, of course, Q.  As for the stories being better in any other
way, I can't see it.  Yes, there are some that are better than some of the
original shows, but not many and none better than the best of the original
(which happens to be "The Doomsday Machine" in my opinion).  Another point
which has turned me off to the new series from the start, has been the
re-hashing of original stories.  I don't even feel that they did justice to
the original plots.

Mark T. Dame
University of Cincinnati
mdame@ucqais.uc.edu
mdame@uceng.uc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 00:36:46 GMT
From: jemearl@ms.uky.edu (Jemearl T. Smith)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

It seems to me that this idea of TNG vs TOG is really redundant.  I come
from the school of the old Star Trek, (i.e., I've read most of the ST
paperbacks, seen the old shows enough to know them by the first two minutes
of play, and even said "Hi" to most of the cast at various SF conventions)
but I come to tell you that you can't really compare the old to the new.
  The old Star Trek is just that, old.  Being as such, it's a classic.
Everyone when they see the name Star Trek thinks of Kirk and crew.
  What I feel that the new Trek is trying to set a new standard.  If placed
in front of the old Trek, it will (quite naturally, since most people see
the old Trek as the "ideal") be seen as a pale illusion in comparision.  I
try to look above this.  The new generation is just that a NEW GENERATION
of characters, ideas, and situations.  If one can't see above the ideal of
the old show, then the new show is not for you, sadly.  I reasonably can't
see Shatner, Nimoy and the rest comming out of retirement, and starting up
a show.  If they would have, this whole discussion would be moot.
  Some of the writing lately on TNG has come up to par with good SF.
That's (IMHO) what the discussion should be about, is TNG good SF, not is
the TNG good OLD generation.

Jemearl Smith    

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 23:27:27 GMT
From: bones@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Lance A. Sibley)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

dplatt@coherent.com (Dave Platt) writes:
>rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>> I have heard that no professional SF author will work with Roddenberry
>> (i.e., write for or being involved with Star Trek: TNG), and that David
>> Gerrold (one of the best Trek writers) and D.C. Fontana (Roddenberry's
>> daughter) both left the show due to irreconcilable differences with
>> Gene.  Can anyone confirm these points?
>
>One episode early in the second year of the show ("The Traveller" was the
>title, I believe) was written by Diane Duane.  Her work is more fantasy-
>oriented than classic SF... but I definitely consider her a professional
>author.

The title was actually "Where No One Has Gone Before," and was one of the
very early episodes that was massively re-written by Roddenberry. According
to Diane (from a conversation at Toronto Trek Celebration 2), only two
scenes (well, really one and a half) from her original teleplay remained in
the final episode:

1. Picard walking out of the turbolift to find himself outside the ship.
2. Picard meeting up with the image of his mother in the corridor.

Because of the massive re-write her teleplay got, I don't think Diane will
be writing much more in the way of TNG teleplays (although she and Peter
"Mr. Husband" Morwood each have a new Trek novel coming out soon...  I'm
eagerly looking forward to them).

Lance A. Sibley
University of Waterloo
Waterloo, Ontario     

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 05:28:09 GMT
From: GEISJBJ@uregina1.bitnet ("John B. Geis")
Subject: In Defense of The Next Generation

   I cannot believe all of the nitpicking going on over ST-TNG!  This is
one of the ONLY quality shows on television, and the ONLY American SF
program worth watching.  Those people who are today complaining about the
quality of TNG seem to be the same type of people who would have shredded
the original series in the late 60's with the same complaints as they are
using against TNG (i.e. Poor acting, unimaginative sets, poorly written and
unbelievable stories, lack of character development, etc...).
   A comment was made that TNG has not developed the Romulans properly,
turning them into charactures of what they should be.  Yeah, and the
portrayal of the Klingons and Romulans in the original series was SO
ORIGINAL and indepth!  They were portrayed as the classic 'bad guys', with
little or no motivation to their actions.  In TNG, we have developed the
Klingon into a well rounded, motivated race, with deep cultural mores and
values.  In time, they same may well be done for the Romulans, but keep in
mind that they are a mysterious race, that has had no contact with the rest
of the galaxy in over 50 years!  There is little known about them. It is
not realistic that we should get the whole story of the Romulan Empire in
one or two shows.  As the Federation learns about them, so shall we.
   Is there anyone out there who was in his early 20's when Star Trek first
ran in the late 60's.  If so, I would like to hear his/her opinions.  I
assume that they also had a lot of complaints about the way the show was
handled at the time (after all, it was CANCELLED folks!! That does indicate
some public reluctance to accept it!).  Unfortunately, anyone who may have
had such misgivings 20-some years ago has likely already forgotten them,
having watched the series in re-runs for all of these intervening years.

John B. Geis
GEISJBJ@UREGINA1.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 14:22:10 GMT
From: pfaff@mercury.asd.contel.com (Ray Pfaff - Oakwood 457 934-8162)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

Michael Rawdon writes:
>I disagree with this; it may be a nice, lofty, noble theme, but it's not
>one I can believe.  Often, one or both sides are *unwilling* to solve
>things peaceably, and the show has utterly refused to show this (and as a
>consequence has made the Romulans a contrived, hackneyed race in general,
>to say nothing of characterizing them *as a race in general* rather than
>dealing with them as individuals, which degrades the show in general.

On a related subject, has anybody noticed that, somwhere around the time of
Star Trek III, *somebody* got really confused about the Romulan and the
Klingon races?  I guess I say that since I can't really conceive of
Klingons painting pretty birds on their ships.  In STTNG, the two races
seem to be switched.  In the old series, the Romulans appeared to be at
least an honorable enemy, whereas the Klingons were simply the "bad guys".
Now the Klingons have the honorable military heritage, and the Romulans are
sneaky folk who like to suprise attack.

At least one show so far this year tried to show a Romulan as an
individual, the one with the Romulan general who defected to the Federation
side (I think that it was the best show this season).  However, even in
that show they were not consistent with the race.  I don't think that a
Romulan commander would run away from a gauntlet being thrown down by a Fed
no matter what the odds.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 23:50:49 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr) writes:
>Michael Rawdon said:
>> Anyway, "The Traveller" was a very early episode (the 5th or 6th I
>> think).  Has any pro SF writer written for the series since?
>
>Well, the show's current Story Editor is Melinda M. Snodgrass, who's had a
>few novels published (only one of which is a Strek novel).
>
>I'm pretty sure that in additioning to editing she's also written a few
>episodes.

Not meaning to sound condescending here, but I want to clarify my point:

Have any "big name" SF authors worked on ST: TNG?  I've heard that both
Ellison and Niven were approached but neither one wanted to deal with the
issue.  I've also heard rumors that such names as Asimov and Clarke were
approached for the series, and also rejected it out of hand.

The only particularly acclaimed (or "big-name" or whatever) SF author I can
think of who's been associated with the show this decade (besides Gerrold)
is Vonda McIntyre, and she just wrote a few books.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 00:42:42 GMT
From: gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu (Just another theatre geek...)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>Have any "big name" SF authors worked on ST: TNG?  I've heard that both
>Ellison and Niven were approached but neither one wanted to deal with the
>issue.  I've also heard rumors that such names as Asimov and Clarke were
>approached for the series, and also rejected it out of hand.

   Sorry, but Diane Duane and Melinda Snodgrass ARE big time/acclaimed
authors.  If you can count Hugo, Nebula and John W. Campbell awards and
nominations, they have decent credentials as big names.  Certainly as much
as Norman Spinrad was back in the mid-60s (though admittedly not at the
stature of Ellison or Sturgeon).

   And both Asimov and Clarke have rather good reasons for not committing
to a weekly series (age and health), so their refusal doesn't mean a whole
lot (though the cynic in me would have to note that Asimov lending his name
to PROBE probably meant a lot more money to Asimov and a lot more
ego-boo.....)

Roger Tang
gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Heinlein (2 msgs) & Martin (3 msgs) &
                       McKiernan & Pohl & Stasheff &
                       Epic Heroism (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 10:02:54 GMT
From: drivax!macleod@amdahl.uts.amdahl.com (MacLeod)
Subject: Appreciating Heinlein (Warning: Spoilers, speculation, opinion)

Some random Heinlein comments.  I may have posted some before, so forgive
me if I bore you.  Warning: this posting low in nutritive fact and high in
junk-food speculation, baseless conjecture, and saturated-fat opinion.

Some posters have scratched their heads over when this or that was really
written.  This interests me as well.  I have had the enormous pleasure and
valuable opportunity to read sections of RAH's manucripts and drafts - and
in some cases, John Campbell's own editing comments! - in his collected
papers in the Special Collections section of the University of California's
Santa Cruz campus library.  Unfortunately, this was also many years ago,
and I only remember generalities, for the most part.

I have a hard time - an impossible time, really - believing that most of
_Time For Love_ was written in the years immediately prior to publication.
The interstitial stitches, perhaps. "Tale of the Adopted Daughter" and "Da
Capo", no way.  Some touches in TOTAD, like the lecture on how to shoot
people at the dinner table, may be added onto the basic story like green
rosettes on muffins.  I conjecture that TOTAD actually dates from a
pre-Farnham's Freehold era. And "Da Capo", of course, is mentioned in the
"History of the Future" chart appearing in _The Past Through Tomarrow_ (but
which I, and many of you, doubtless encountered for the first time in the
wonderful old Signet paper editions - I especially remember the _Revolt in
2100_ cover with the Prophet declaiming in righteous indignation, one eye
half-closed). I would place "Da Capo" sometime between the parts of
_Stranger_, or even earlier.

I agree with the estimable Mike van Pelt in placing these two short pieces
near the top of his output quality-wise.

In a discussion with a friend who knew the Heinleins in later years, the
question of when this or that book was written came up.  He had no opinion
about most of his later books, but maintained the _Friday_ was actually
written many years ago.

The one indicator which seems to be most useful in dating his stories,
aside from outmoded science or social gaffes, is the relationship of his
heroes to specific societies.  As we know, this was of great interest to
RAH, and he spent considerable time plotting and characterizing to show
such relationships to good advantage.  But he could not hide his increasing
rejection of the dumbing-down and degeneration, as he saw it, of his
beloved America.

In early books heroes may encounter harassment from officials, or
opposition from right-thinking rubes, but for the most part they are
operating in a society which appreciates and needs their effort. _Puppet
Masters_ is a good example.  Later, books like _Stranger_, _Farnham's
Freehold_, and _The Moon is a Harsh Mistress_ explicitly tackle individual
vs. society issues.  Michael Valentine Smith is martyred, but triumphs in
spirit; Hugh Farnham only succeeds by a deus ex machina gambit; Manny tips
the book's hand with two words " - and tax - " on the first page.  Things
do not look good for the individual.

From _I Will Fear No Evil_ on his heroes tend to be those rich or
intelligent or genetically gifted enough to create their own little pocket
society of a few playmates.  He concentrates on these while, for the most
part, the rest of the universe goes on its way.  This may account for
charges of elitism and smugness leveled at his books in later years.  I
think that the artifact-vs.-society elment of Friday, as well as its ties
to "Gulf", put it solidly in the era of the books mentioned in the previous
paragraph.  This is not to say that he did not update and polish and edit
this and other early scripts used in the "Later Period".

Finally, the inclusion of "Tale of the Adopted Daughter", "Da Capo", and
_To Sail Beyond the Sunset_ in his later works is a poignant and moving (to
me, at any rate) evocation of the world of his youth that he loved so well.
He had to jump through hoops to fit that society into science-fiction
novels, but he was determined.  I wish he had just written one or more
regular novels.

Will RAH be read in 2100?  Yes, if people read.  What is most likely to
survive?  _Starship Troopers_, _Farnham's Freehold_ in 10th grade English
classes, perhaps.  "TOTAD", "Da Capo", and "If This Goes On.." in
anthologies.  A half-dozen or so short stories.  And I think that _To Sail
Beyond The Sunset_ and _TMIAHM_ may stand on their merits for some time.

Michael Sloan MacLeod
amdahl!drivax!macleod

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 18:42:01 GMT
From: firth@sei.cmu.edu (Robert Firth)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

doom@portia.Stanford.EDU (Joseph  Brenner) writes:
>_Job: A Comedy of Justice_.  It starts out as a moderately amusing
>fanatasy based on the Christian mythos, and it develops some satiric
>elements conerning the bureaucracy in Heaven and then, right at the end,
>Heinlein does a complete paradigm shift.  The quasi-Christian premises
>that we've all been suspending our disbelief about are completely
>undercut.

But he doesn't.  Heinlein tells you what to expect at the very beginning of
his book.  The title itself is an obvious allusion to 'Jurgen: A Comedy of
Manners', one of the most notorious American books of this century.  And
the universe of 'Job' is lifted straight from the works of Cabell, and done
in my view with considerable elan.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 08:21:42 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Wild Cards (long with Spoilers)

duncanj@umd5.umd.edu (James Duncan) writes:
>sksircar@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Subrata Sircar) writes:
>
>>Wild Cards I:
>>stockbroker, still around and working for the government?  Is Angelface
>>still alive?  (I don't think so, but...)
>   She is dead as the book established.

At the end of WCI, as far as I know, she was alive.  She was most
definitely alive when they opened up the clinic (one of the things it was
implied Tachyon would do would be to make up some pain-killers for her).

>>What happened to Fortunado and Jaywardene in the monastery; is it
>>reversible, since it was done with an ace power (by Dogen, the Zen
>>roshi?)
>   I don't think Dogen has an ace power.  He is just a Zen master who can
>   teach people to forget skills and abilities that interfere with their
>   spiritual growth.

Fortunato.  And, no, I think it's said that Dogen *is* an Ace: his power is
being able to block off memories.  Essentially, Fortunato is going to
forget how to be an ace.  (Demise would *love* to meet this person, eh?)

>>What is Buddy Holly, shaman-at-large, doing, and is he still playing that
>>rock-n-roll?
>   He is a famous Rock star.  He plays all the big places including the
>   Garden.

He both is and is not famous.  He dropped out for a while, at the same time
he died in our universe.  The record companies own all the rights to his
songs, and won't let him play.  People still love him, but the attraction
for most people isn't there (they want to hear "Mary Lou," that type of
thing, not some new song).  He made a *huge* comeback, but that's all
that's stated.

>>What is Water Lily up to?
>   HIDING OUT!!!  Jokers are looking for her since having sex with her can
>   cure the Wild Card virus.

She will almost definitely show up, probably, from other stuff I've been
told, in book, uhm, 8 or 9 (the Tachyon book).

>>What are Modular Man and Dr. Travnicek doing, and what is Travnicek
>>turning into?
>  Travnicek is turned into some kind of alien creature.  Since Travenick
>  is the only one who can repair Modular Man, Mod Man is effectively dead.

Travnicek is now both an Ace (original infection) and a Joker (secondary
infection).  Dr. T. is enjoying the world through the various sensory
inputs he now has (lots of mouths, for tasting, eyes, ears, etc.  Gets a
*real* strange picture of the world), and part of this requires lots of
money.  Modular Man is now being both a superhero and a supervillan
(dressing up in a mask and breaking into bank vaults).  I *suspect* that
Dr. T. may die, and MM may or may not live through it.  Either that, or MM
will decide that Dr.  T. is not the man he used to be, and therefore he
does not have to obey him anymore.

>>What are Peregrine and her child doing?

Well, not much.  They're doing fine, though, as of Book VI.

I suspect we'll meet a whole lot of new characters in VII.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 03:01:04 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.bitnet (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Wild Card Series

I have a question about the Wild Card series.  I just picked up the first
five books nd am working through them.  What I want to know is, do the
autors of each story write about anything they want or are there small
guidelines like "in this story person x dies and the world opinion of Aces
goes up/down" or are they more detailed?  I would also like to know how
many books are there and are there going to be more?  I think the idea of a
"Wild Card" plague is pretty neat.  Anyone know if Mr.  Martin thought up
the idea or if he just edits it.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 15:46:44 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Wild Cards?!?!?!

Pete Granger gives a nice synopsis of the Wild Card series, but here is a
little idea of the background.  As pointed out by Pete, the editor of this
series is George R. R. Martin.  The concept for this anthology is
basically: "What would our world be like with superheroes in it?".  I had
never heard that the various writers had been together playing an RPG or
anything like that although I don't doubt that it is true).  I heard that a
number of writers who had an affection for the pulp heroes of 50's and 60's
(and probably 70's and 80's) superhero comic books got together and decided
to write a set of short-stories dealing with superheroes in the "real"
world.

George R. R. Martin started with a background story about the Wild Card
virus bomb exploding over New York (and the courageous Jet Boy fighting
it).  The first two books are true anthologies.  The various authors write
stories linked only by a common setting.  Book 1 takes us from the 1940's
(when the bomb exploded) to the early 80's.  Book 2 takes place in the 80's
and by book 3, we are pretty much up to current times.  In book 3, Martin
starts to draw the various story lines together and creates a powerful
story this way.  He does a masterful job in meshing the very different
writing styles and storylines into a cohesive single story and works out a
very climactic ending.  Book 4 regresses a bit into the anthology format,
but books 5 and 6 are single stories again (and again, great editing work
from Martin).  Anyone who really enjoys comic book heroes and science
fiction literature, should enjoy this series.  There are good works from
various authors including Roger Zelazny, Edward Bryant, Martin himself,
Melissa Snodgrass and many others (sorry, I only remember the authors of my
favorite stories from the first book).

Just a quick hint, the book starts out fairly slowly (the first few stories
are necessary background).  Stick with it, though, because it really does
get better!

Ted Ying
ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 02:17:20 GMT
From: jrm@cbnews.att.com (John R. Miller)
Subject: Dragondoom, anyone?

Has anyone else out there read _Dragondoom_, by Dennis L. McKiernan?  I
think that it is a very well told tale, and I recommend it highly.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 21:43:42 GMT
From: andres@cbnewsj.att.com (Andy C (aka Riker))
Subject: _HOMEGOING_ By F. Pohl

I recently finished the SF Book Club version of _HOMEGOING_ by Frederick
Pohl and was wondering if anyone else has read this book.  If I have missed
a discussion on this on the net, then please forgive this re-post.

I am what you would call a Pohl fan, I enjoyed his HEECHEE series a great
deal (although it started getting weak in the last book).  I was hard
pressed, however, to find anything good in this latest work.  The guy is in
his seventies and must be living off of his name alone.  If any of us
submitted this novel, no publisher would take a second look.

The novel was an interesting little story, but not Earth shattering.  It
deals with some interesting problems and trys to talk about space pollution
and global warming, but does little else.  To me it was predictable and
flawed.  We never learn much about the true nature of the alien race he
introduces, and the novel was all too short.

Is anyone out there in a position to start a discussion on this?  I would
be interested in other opinions.

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 22:26:51 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Witch Moss

spt1@ukc.ac.uk (Stephen Thomas) writes:
>This is a query to all fans of Christopher Stasheff's Warlock series (I
>suppose there must be a few of us around).  My query is about Witch Moss -
>why/how did it evolve?  What is its ecological niche?  What kind of life
>form is it (plant/fungus, animal)?

So far as I can tell from The Warlock in Spite of Himself witch moss is
just a naturally occuring kind of moss that got lucky. There is no explicit
mention of its origin. I'm assuming that the immigrants could tell moss
from mushrooms.

>elf at blob - blob becomes small elf).  As soon as the telepath stops
>projecting, the form collapses into a blob again.

Not always. Some of those elves are still around. Some of them mated with
each other or with humans.

Mike Hennebry
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 20:53:53 GMT
From: CBTCC@cunyvm.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson)
Subject: Last stands

Gregory S. Fox asks:
>I really enjoy a well written "last stand" or "combat of equals".  Anyone
>have any pointers to similar stuff?

And Steve Kao writes:
>Try David Drake's _Forlorn_Hope_ or his _Cross_the_Stars_.  They're both
>about wars on other planets involving mercenaries.  _Cross_the_ _Stars_ is
>a sort of futuristic _Odyssey_.

In that same vein, and also by David Drake, you might try _Rolling Hot_,
which is the latest _Hammer's Slammers_ book.  Definitely in the 'last
stand' category.

For epic heroism, with some last stand stuff liberally tossed around, read
>ASAP< David Brin's Uplift series.  Humanity besieged.  (Terrans,
actually).  All the heroism, last stands, valor, space battles, guerilla
warfare 8-), etc. that anyone could desire.

Titles are: _Startide Rising_ and _The Uplift War_.

BTW, while I sounded humorous, I did love the books.  But let's face it,
they're space opera.

Chris Thompson
CBTCC@CUNYVM

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 22:36:50 GMT
From: cjh@petsd.ccur.com (Chris Henrich)
Subject: Re: Wanted:  Epic Heroism

Also try Poul Anderson's stuff from the 60's.  _The_Star_Fox_ may appeal to
you.  Much of his work is out of print, or at least it doesn't show up at
the local Daltons/Walden outlets. But keep an eye open at specialty shops
and 2-d hand shops.

Regards,

Chris
106 Apple Street
Tinton Falls,N.J. 07724
(201)758-7288

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jan 90 16:28:00 GMT
From: davidb@inmet.inmet.com
Subject: Re: Wanted:  Epic Heroism

Another Zelazny: "Isle of the Dead".  The entire book centers around the
coming conflict between Shimbo and Belion.  Some of his Amber books as
well, particularly the second series involving Merlin.  Zelazny does this
very well.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 23:24:21 GMT
From: usenet@cps3xx.uucp (Usenet file owner)
Subject: Last Stands

Speaking on last stands, also, there is Gordy Dickson's "Childe Cycle" or
"Dorsai" series.  The last book, [_Childe_, I think] is hopefully in the
works, and will be finished soon (before Gordy passes on).

Mike Grimm

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 18:41:38 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: Wanted:  Epic Heroism

Try Steakley's "Armor" (or did he spell that "Armour"... can't remember.)

It is clearly inspired in part by Heinlein's "Starship Troopers", but
mercifully is told from a more cynical point of view of the military.  It
contains many "last stand" scenes, the most impressive perhaps being the
last one, in which a single man in powered "armour" takes on an entire
starship.

It may not be in print, since I haven't seen it for a while.  But you can
probably find it in a library or a used bookshop if you have one handy.

Primarily worth while for well written scenes of epic heroism, but there
are a few subtle points also, and a complicated enough structure so that
you don't just skip through it lightly.  Sort of popcorn instead of cotton
candy.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Sturgeon (6 msgs) & Request Answered

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 20:18:31 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe) writes:
>I was at Change of Hobbit a few weeks back and noticed an Ellery Queen
>novel...Now I regret it, and I'm wondering if he did write an Ellery Queen
>novel. . .

Yes, Ted did indeed write at least two (and possibly more, I'd have to
check) EQ novels.  The EQ team had at least one long "dry" spell, and they
subcontracted a number of writers to ghost books for them, including Ted
and also Jack Vance (who does mysteries as John Holbrook Vance).  The one
you're describing would be THE PLAYER ON THE OTHER SIDE -- excellent.

>My local library has some of his books shelved under the last name of
>"Waldo" (or something like that-- I'm not sure).  Was Theodore Sturgeon
>his real name?

Depends on what you mean by "real."  He was born Edward Waldo (I'm not 100%
on the first name -- might have been Edmund or something like that; anyway
"Ted" was a nickname from childhood), and wrote as Theodore Sturgeon.  In
point of fact, though, he changed his name legally to Theodore Sturgeon, so
it was indeed his "real" name in almost any meaningful sense.

>Finally, I've been browsing used book stores for the last six years for a
>copy of Sturgeon's _Some of Your Blood_.  Has anyone read it?  What do you
>think of it?

It's a very...*unusual*... book, about an odd perversion.  Sort of
vampirism, but not exactly.  Close enough.  And how Ted wrote around things
to meet the morality requirements of the day was a wonder in itself.

>While it would be nice to see a Sturgeon discussion take place on the net,
>you can send me email if you have answers to any or all of the above
>questions.

Listen: a discussion of Sturgeon around here would be a *great* relief.
Ted was one of the few SF writers to come out of the '40s that I can
wholeheartedly call an artist and not fear the justly-deserved Sneer of
Maroney (tm); the man, unlike, say, Asimov or Heinlein, was a true prose
stylist, a creator of warm, unforgettable characters, and a storyteller to
boot.  Nobody should go through their lives without reading his "The
[Widget], the [Wadget], and Boff," or "Slow Sculpture," or the incredibly
chilling "It," or even lesser works like "Shottle Bop" and "Killdozer."  I
genuinely doubt whether Ted was capable of writing bad prose...

He was also a delight to be around.  Very few people I've met (someone's
going to kill me for this, but another is Forry Ackerman) radiated such an
intense aura of genuinely *caring* about whoever he happened to be talking
with at the moment.  That, I think, is why his fiction shines so; he cared
about *people* so much that the people in his stories had no choice but to
be real human beings -- a rarity in pulp SF worthy of note, and not common
enough even in modern slick fiction.

Sigh.  I'd *love* to see some Sturgeon talk.  (Hell, I named my damn
fanzine after him!)  But I don't even know where to *start*!

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 06:00:04 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>Listen: a discussion of Sturgeon around here would be a *great* relief.
>Ted was one of the few SF writers to come out of the '40s that I can
>wholeheartedly call an artist and not fear the justly-deserved Sneer of
>Maroney (tm); the man, unlike, say, Asimov or Heinlein, was a true prose
>stylist, a creator of warm, unforgettable characters, and a storyteller to
>boot.  Nobody should go through their lives without reading his "The
>[Widget], the [Wadget], and Boff," or "Slow Sculpture," or the incredibly
>chilling "It," or even lesser works like "Shottle Bop" and "Killdozer."  I
>genuinely doubt whether Ted was capable of writing bad prose.
>
>He was also a delight to be around.  Very few people I've met (someone's
>going to kill me for this, but another is Forry Ackerman) radiated such an
>intense aura of genuinely *caring* about whoever he happened to be talking
>with at the moment.  That, I think, is why his fiction shines so; he cared
>about *people* so much that the people in his stories had no choice but to
>be real human beings -- a rarity in pulp SF worthy of note, and not common
>enough even in modern slick fiction.
>
>Sigh.  I'd *love* to see some Sturgeon talk.  (Hell, I named my damn
>fanzine after him!)  But I don't even know where to *start*!

   How nice!  The Sturgeon fans respond!  I can see now that I will
probably have the same degree of difficulty I've experienced in finding
_Some of Your Blood_ as I have in the past.  The owners out there seem
positively defensive about their copies, which only fuels my envy at their
having copies even more.

   I have a happy ending to the Ellery Queen/Sturgeon story-- I was in a
local used bookstore the other day, saw _The Player on the Other Side_, and
snapped it up for fifty cents.  (Sigh, if only I had time to read it now!)

   John C. Wenn mailed me a wonderful Sturgeon checklist, and if anyone
else would like a copy, I'd be willing to mail it (or post it if demand is
great enough).

   Since I kicked off the Sturgeon postings, I feel obliged to continue the
discussion.  So: I recently read "Bright Segment" for the first time (in
David Hartwell's excellent horror anthology _The_Dark_Descent_, available
through the Quality Paperback Book Club).  "Bright Segment" floored me--the
emotional changes that Sturgeon could ring in one story never ceases to
amaze me.  It's unfair to give away the plot, but for those who have read
it: the opening scene with the man stumbling home with the bleeding woman
was positively harrowing; the protagonist is one of those heart-breakingly
lonely people that Sturgeon excelled in portraying; and the ending of the
story is horrifying in both its unexpectedness _and_ its logical
inevitability (I know that sounds contradictory, but if you've read the
story, I think you'll know what I mean).  I think "Bright Segment" is the
most terrifying story I've read by Sturgeon, even better than "Bianca's
Hands," "It," "Vengeance Is.," or the voodoo-doll story from
_E_Pluribus_Unicorn_ (can't think of the title right now).

   I re-read "Bright Segment" in _Alien_Cargo_, and Sturgeon wrote in an
introduction to the story about a (French?) television production made of
the story.  So here's the $69,000 question: Is a film or videotape of the
story available for viewing in this country?

Chris Hertzog

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 13:26:05 GMT
From: abl@dart.ece.cmu.edu (Antonio Leal)
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>Listen: a discussion of Sturgeon around here would be a *great* relief.
>Ted was one of the few SF writers to come out of the '40s that I can
>wholeheartedly call an artist and not fear the justly-deserved Sneer of
>Maroney (tm); the man, unlike, say, Asimov or Heinlein, was a true prose
>stylist, a creator of warm, unforgettable characters, and a storyteller to
>boot.  Nobody should go through their lives without reading his "The
>[Widget], the [Wadget], and Boff," or "Slow Sculpture," or the incredibly
>chilling "It," or even lesser works like "Shottle Bop" and "Killdozer."  I
>genuinely doubt whether Ted was capable of writing bad prose.
>
>Sigh.  I'd *love* to see some Sturgeon talk.  (Hell, I named my damn
>fanzine after him!)  But I don't even know where to *start*!

Sturgeon was a poet, who is someone who tells us beautiful lies we crave to
believe (been reading Mencken, bit crabby, sorry) (incidentally, now I know
where Heinlein drank his snide remarks; he toned it down, or his books
would have no heros and no public ...)

Yes, I remember "Slow Sculpture", a piece of wish fullfilment so beautiful
you could weep. I also remember "The Skills of Xanadu", which was about
anarchism, magic belts, moral subversion, cultural infiltration and
imperialism (not necessarily in that order). I have a hazier memory of the
mermaid story, a sort of reverse Hans Christian Andersen, which had a
beautiful cover in my paperback copy (British, I think). I recently re-met
"If You Love Enough, If You Care Enough", which is the myth of Orpheus
retold, as horrible and beautiful and poignant as only Sturgeon could make
it (and that's why you can take most of today's "mainstream" writers and
stuff them where the sun don't shine, because the buggers are picking at
the lint in their bellybuttons instead of looking afresh at the things that
really matter). (There's another SF retelling of Orpheus, a lot more
transparent and a touch more ham fisted, but still beautiful; was it
Anderson ? "Goat's Song" ?)

Sturgeon also had a couple of interesting run-ins with premonition.  One of
them was "Golden Helix", a story about genetics, evolution, planetary
proving grounds and ever ascending spirals, written before the DNA double
helix was found. The other was "Liebestod" (maybe that wasn't the title),
about sex and death, about a woman who was set up with a disease that would
kill her lover once she made love to him. Again, the theme is not new, the
'love once and die' is an old masculine preoccupation, with some insect
examples in nature (Mencken would say it's a premonition of marriage, but
enough of him). (Wolfe's There Are Doors, incidentally, has a character
slipping out of a world where that is the human norm.)

I don't think Sturgeon's longer works are as successful as the stories.
More Than Human is, of course, beautifully written, but hive minds give me
the shivers (someday someone is going to write a decent work about the
human fascination with peaceful union and communion, and if that person
goes about it with a modicum of scholarship, she's going to find 90% of the
debate inside the covers of SF books, from Stapledon to Heinlein, from
Haldeman to Asimov [the last Foundation book I read was one long, boring
and mediocre debate on whether to become a galactic mind or not]). (The
ethicists and philosophers had better get on the ball quick, what with
subcutaneous implant cellular phones and computer databases lined up to
give us omniscient telepathy in a couple of decades.)

Sorry, I digress. One last reference, and a question for those still
reading. Venus Plus X was about this hermafrodite utopia, being visited, as
in most utopia-description books, by an average joe. Again the prose is
impeccable, the description of the moral shock illuminating, but the doubt
lingers: the elimination of sexual differentiation is depicted as the key
to pacifying and definitely civilizing man; methinks you might as well
remove the mainspring of a clock to cure its annoying ticking.  Question:
in my (translated) copy, the place's name was Ledom. A preface by Sturgeon
says the name was an anagram of his favorite cigarette brand. Does anyone
know what it was ?

(And there's still "Green Monkey" and "The Great Barrier" and oh so many
strings Sturgeon could tug ...)

Antonio B. Leal
Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
Pittsburgh, PA. 15213   U.S.A.
[412] 268-2937
abl@maxwell.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 19:31:52 GMT
From: dplatt@coherent.com (Dave Platt)
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
> Listen: a discussion of Sturgeon around here would be a *great* relief.
> Ted was one of the few SF writers to come out of the '40s that I can
> wholeheartedly call an artist and not fear the justly-deserved Sneer of
> Maroney (tm); the man, unlike, say, Asimov or Heinlein, was a true prose
> stylist, a creator of warm, unforgettable characters, and a storyteller
> to boot.  Nobody should go through their lives without reading his "The
> [Widget], the [Wadget],and Boff," or "Slow Sculpture," or the incredibly
> chilling "It," or even lesserworks like "Shottle Bop" and "Killdozer."  I
> genuinely doubt whether Ted was capable of writing bad prose...

He's one of the very few people who seems to have been immune to the
effects of his own law (usually stated as "90% of _everything_ is cr*p".  I
think Ted used the word "garbage"; the results are similar ;-).

I first encountered Sturgeon's work a couple of decades ago in a little
hardback collection entitled "Theodore Sturgeon is Alive and Well".  I
still have that book... it was an incredible eye-opener.  I hadn't realized
that SF and fantasy could be written with such heart.  "Slow Sculpture", in
particular, left me smiling and dripping tears.

I've encountered few short stories in my life with that sort of power,
perhaps three, and two of them are Sturgeon's.  [The others?  Well, "The
Man who Travelled in Elephants", by Robert Heinlein, is one.  Another is
Sturgeon's incomparable "A Saucer Full of Loneliness", which Spider
Robinson has described as "one of the scant handful of reasons I didn't
blow my brains out during adolescence."  I understand how Spider feels, I
think.]

I never met Theodore Sturgeon, nor had a chance to hear him speak.  I've
enjoyed, admired, and indeed cherished his writing since I first ran into
it, many years ago.  I mourned his passing... indeed, I still do.  We are
poorer for his departure... and greatly enriched by what he left us.

Dave Platt
Coherent Thought Inc.
3350 West Bayshore #205
Palo Alto CA 94303
(415) 493-8805
UUCP: ...!{ames,apple,uunet}!coherent!dplatt
DOMAIN: dplatt@coherent.com
INTERNET: coherent!dplatt@ames.arpa

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 07:42:27 GMT
From: w25y@vax5.cit.cornell.edu
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

   In my opinion, he did manage to turn out a _few_ clinkers.  Those that
come to mind are "2% Inspiration", "Ultrasonic God", and anything
containing the word "syzgy".  (Now that I think of it, the first two may
have been intended as parodies-- however, "Ultrasonic God" appeared in a
collection of equally bad stuff that definately wasn't parody.)
   BTW, I understand that "Saucer of Loneliness" appeared on TV with a
minimum of destructive editing-- has anyone seen it?

Paul Ciszek
W25Y@CRNLVAX5
W25Y@VAX5.CIT.CORNELL.EDU
UUNET!CORNELL!VAX5!W25Y  

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 18:22:20 GMT
From: w25y@vax5.cit.cornell.edu
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

>In my opinion, he did manage to turn out a _few_ clinkers.  Those that
>come to mind are "2% Inspiration", "Ultrasonic God", and anything
>containing the

   Perhaps I should clarify something here-- I am NOT talking about the
splendid "Microcosmic god", but an earlier pulp/hack story called
"UItrasonic God", with the usual two-dimensional characters, non-caucasian
villain, damsel in distress, and so forth.
 
Paul Ciszek
W25Y@CRNLVAX5
W25Y@VAX5.CIT.CORNELL.EDU
UUNET!CORNELL!VAX5!W25Y  

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 16:31:49 GMT
From: Joe.Keenan@p1.f401.n109.z1.fidonet.org (Joe Keenan)
Subject: Looking for an author / title

polito@husc4.HARVARD.EDU (Jessica Polito) writes:

>There's a book a friend lent me a few years ago that I loved.
>Unfortunately, I cannot remember the author and am unsure of the title, so
>if anyone out there could help me, either over the net or by e-mail... :-)
>
>Well, it's a post-holocaust novel, in which the survivors are for the most
>part a "new" species of the human race (i.e. evolution in action.)  The
>main character is a 12 (?) year old girl who is one of this "new breed" of
>humanity (although she doesn't realize it.)  They are type "aa," for
>intelligent and very healthy, or something sort of like that.  The book is
>her diary, and is written in a very distinctive style -- a sort of a
>content-shorthand.  She doesn't write out full sentences, but instead uses
>a minimal style.  It sounds annoying, but it's actually a rather appealing
>style...  the book MAY be call something like "Emergence," and I think
>it's the author's first novel.  Don't ask how I remembered that. 

I think you have it right.  The title was "Emergence", and the author is
David R. Palmer.  Another title by the same author is "Threshold".

Joe Keenan
Internet:  Joe.Keenan@p1.f401.n109.z1.fidonet.org    
UUCP: ...!uunet!blkcat!401.1!Joe.Keenan

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Asimov (2 msgs) & Auel & Bova & Clarke &
                     Eddison & Forward (3 msgs) & Heinlein &
                     Hienz (2 msgs) & McCaffrey (2 msgs) &
                     Palmer & Man-Kzin Wars (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 18:45:50 GMT
From: dennis@ace.nosc.mil (Dennis Cottel)
Subject: Re: NEMESIS by Asimov

> ... any non spoiler comments on _NEMESIS_?

I have read and enjoyed all the Foundation and Robots novels.  This one had
reasonable ideas and plot, but the dialogue was terrible.  Every time a
character spoke, it sounded like Asimov talking to Asimov.  Very
distracting.

Dennis Cottel
Naval Ocean Systems Center
San Diego, CA  92152
(619) 553-1645
dennis@nosc.MIL
sdcsvax!noscvax!dennis

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 19:07:30 GMT
From: myers@hpfcdj.hp.com (Bob Myers)
Subject: Re: _NEMESIS_ By I. Asimov

>I just began reading the latest novel from the desk of Issac Asimov.  So
>far, so good.  Does anyone out there have any impressions of this novel to
>share?  No spoilers please.

I'm about 5/6 of the way through _Nemesis_, which is in itself unusual - I
got the book for Christmas, and normally would wrap up a novel of this
length in a day or two.  But the Good Doctor's style seems to have slipped
further.  _Nemesis_ has a reasonably good, though not revolutionary,
premise, but I found that the novel bogged down quickly in the stiff
dialogue.  Each and every one of the characters speak as if they were Dr. A
himself writing yet another non-fiction book, or else they are at best
caricatures.  Too bad; I've been something of an Asimov fan for years,
despite earlier, less objectionable instances of these same kinds of flaws
in other works.

Bob Myers
myers%hpfcla@hplabs.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 18:45:41 GMT
From: jacqui@ai.mit.edu (Jacqueline Taylor)
Subject: Earthchildren's Series (Jean M. Auel)

I'm hoping someone can shed some light on a situation that has been driving
me crazy for a few years now.  There were three books in this series so
far: 1) The Clan of the Cave Bear 2) The Valley of Horses, and 3) The
Mammoth Hunters.  I believe The Mammoth Hunters became available four or
five years ago.  At that time, it said Jean Auel was working on the fourth
book in the series.  I have looked and looked but found nothing.  Does
anyone know if Jean Auel is planning to continue this series and, if so,
does anyone know when the next book in the series is due out?  I've spoken
to different people at the bookstores who say she's working on it and it
was SUPPOSE to be available a couple of summers ago!

Any information would be appreciated.

Jacqui Taylor
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
Cambridge, MA
jacqui@ai.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 17:18:03 GMT
From: srt@aerospace.aero.org (Scott "TCB" Turner)
Subject: Re: CYBERBOOKS by Ben Bova

ecl@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>			    CYBERBOOKS by Ben Bova
>		    Tor, 1989, ISBN 0-812-50319-8
>		      A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper
[...]
>     As a comic science fiction novel, this is excellent.  As a serious
>commentary on the publishing industry today, well, maybe the answer to my
>question is that the publishing industry is so stupid that they WOULD
>publish a book about how stupid they are.

I'm normally something of a Bova fan.  He's not a great writer, but he's
competent, and he doesn't normally waste his time on concepts that aren't
interesting enough to support the weight of a novel.  However, I found this
book an exception - boring, lightweight, and without many interesting
concepts.

(In fact, I've only managed to get about halfway through the book, which is
very unusual for me.  Oddly enough, I also got stopped about halfway
through _Enchantments..._ by Storm Constantine.)

The central McGuffin - the cyberbook - is so badly realized that it is
embarassing.  It's an electronic screen that can show the pages of a book!
And has buttons to page backward and forward!  Ooh!  Hasn't Bova ever used
a computer or read anything at all about hypermedia?  What's more, these
full-color graphic renditions of books are going to come on a small chip
that's the price of a book.  I guess the price (and size) of memory is
going to drop quite a bit by 2015 (300 Meg on a small chip for $5, wow!).

The writing isn't much better.  Shallow caricatures for characters and a
slo-o-o-w moving plotline.  I'm about halfway through the book and the
"cyberbook" of the title has just been introduced.

I would recommend avoiding this book.

Scott Turner

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 00:34:12 GMT
From: sunpeaks!auto-trol!danwel@ncar.ucar.edu (Dan Welter)
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke

I0060301@dbstu1.BITNET writes:
>Over the holidays I found a book by Arthur C. Clarke (1963): 'Dolphin
>Island'. It appeared to me to be part of a bigger work, namely 'The People
>of the Sea'. Can anyone confirm this? If so, what are the other books
>belonging to this environment and does somebody care to give her/his
>opinion on it/them?

Ok, I'll bite.

I have read quite a bit of Clarke's fiction and I'm pretty sure that
'Dolphin Island' is not part of a bigger work.  There is one book of his I
haven't read that has a slim possibility of belonging to this environment
called 'The Deep Range', but I wouldn't get to optimistic.  Sorry!

As for an opinion, I really enjoyed it, and found it quite different from
Clarke's other works.

Dan Welter
danwel@auto-trol.COM
{...}ncar!ico!auto-trol!danwel

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 16:20:46 GMT
From: urban@rand.org (Mike Urban)
Subject: Re: The Worm Ouroboros

steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu.UUCP writes:
>  First off, I just want to add something to the person who wrote about
>reading it yet.  I believe they're supposed to be read in some order, but
>two of the books give different orders, and the third has none (those
>books are damned hard to find; the same edition for all three was out of
>the question!)  Can someone help?  What is the correct order?

Well, you cannot go wrong reading them in the order in which they were
written: Mistress of Mistresses, A Fish Dinner in Memison, and The
Mezentian Gate.  But they are equally bewildering in almost any order, I
think.

Nobody ever wrote prose quite like Eddison.  If it is somewhat overworked,
it is still beautiful, and the Homeric description of a cricket-match in
`Fish Dinner' is not to be missed.

Mike Urban
urban@rand.ORG

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 22:20:00 GMT
From: OMAR@buasta.bitnet
Subject: Dragon's Egg

I am in the middle of reading DRAGON'S EGG by Robert L. Forward, about life
on a neutron star, and I was curious what people thought about it.

In particular:
   How plausible is it?
   How interesting did you find the plot?
   Are the cheela the cutest things since (though obviously
   not including) tribbles?

There were a lot of charts and things in the back, but most of it was way
over my head.

Omar

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 00:40:19 GMT
From: phantom@athena.mit.edu (Mike Garrison)
Subject: Re: Dragon's Egg

OMAR@buasta.BITNET writes:
>I am in the middle of reading DRAGON'S EGG by Robert L. Forward,
>   How plausible is it?
>   How interesting did you find the plot?
>   Are the cheela the cutest things since (though obviously
>   not including) tribbles?

Plausible: Who knows? Forward is a physicist who specializes in speculative
  physics (lightsails, starships, etc...). He has a company called Forward
  Unlimited. He has many AIAA papers which you can read, but they are more
  confusing than his postscripts.

Interesting: Reasonably interesting. The plot of the sequal "Starquake" is
  not so interesting, since it is very similar to the first one. He also
  has written "Flight of the Dragonfly" which was reasonably good.  The
  physics is better than the plot in all three.

Cute: In a word, no. They are the most interesting thing in the book (and
  so are the aliens in "Dragonfly") but they are not cute. Mentally they
  are very similar to other aliens. No real new ground is broken here.

And if you want to read a great story about a species which live quickly
  and surpass their teachers (an old plot) check out "Microcosmic God" by
  Sturgeon(?). A much more interesting plot, even though it is only a short
  story.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 04:01:22 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Dragon's Egg

phantom@athena.mit.edu (Mike Garrison) writes:
>>I am in the middle of reading DRAGON'S EGG by Robert L. Forward,
>
>Plausible: Who knows?

Well, if life exists on neutron stars, it probably looks like Forward says.
It won't have many other choices.

>He also has written "Flight of the Dragonfly" which was reasonably good.

About to be re-released from Baen undedr the title "Rocheworld" with about
60,000 words that the original editor made invisible. Will it be better?
Who knows? It'll be different.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 19:34:29 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #28

> In a discussion with a friend who knew the Heinleins in later years, the
> question of when this or that book was written came up.  He had no
> opinion about most of his later books, but maintained the _Friday_ was
> actually written many years ago.

This comment is most interesting to me, since when I read the "new" novel
by Heinlein called "Friday," my reaction after getting about halfway
through was that I had indeed read it many years ago. Does anyone have any
more information on whether there was an earlier book (with a different
title) that was the same story as Friday?

Marc Arlen
AZM@NIHCU

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 19:28:35 GMT
From: CORR@pawl.rpi.edu (Christopher A Wood)
Subject: Christopher Hienz

  I year or two ago, I read a book called Liege-Killer, by Christopher
Hienz.  I thought it was one of the best books I had read in a long time.
Kept me guessing up intil the end. (A rare thing these days...)  Does
anyone know if he ever wrote anything else?  I have been unable to find out
anything.  Thanks!

Chris Wood
CORR@pawl.rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 19:35:18 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Christopher Hienz

CORR@pawl.rpi.edu (Christopher A Wood) writes:
>I year or two ago, I read a book called Liege-Killer, by Christopher
>Hienz.  I thought it was one of the best books
>
>Does anyone know if he ever wrote anything else?

Christopher Hinz's new book is "Ash Ock", a sequel to Liege-Killer.
Currently a St. Martin's hardcover, with paperback in 1990 sometime. It's
going to be reviewed in the next OtherRealms by Danny Low, who says it's as
good as the first one.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 22:28:05 GMT
From: jvte@cs.eur.nl (Jan van 't Ent)
Subject: Re: Dragons

d16550@dartmouth.edu says to be very disappointed in The Dragonlover's
Guide to Pern.

To some extent I agree with that sentiment, but not because there was very
little on the dragons in the book (in fact the contents probably is a good
image of what McCaffrey writes about in her books, which is more about
people and circumstances than dragons).
 
What I found disappointing was the fact that most illustrations were too
scetchy, too vague, too unclear, even too non-technical for what pretends
to be some sort of reference. (What I mean is that details referred to in
the accompanying text were not clear in some pictures; maps were almost
unreadable; sometimes the illustrations were misplaced from the text; etc.)
On the other hand, maybe I was expecting a bit too much (good quality color
illustrations probably would have doubled the price?)  and I thought the
text (descriptions/explanations) quite readable.
  
Now I'm at it: I do have one burning question: can anyone explain those
cryptic threadfall maps? (There was one in Dragonsdawn too.)  Even
disregarding the implicated fixed duration and location of threadfall, what
do the numbers signify (they somewhat correspond to the timezones and
probably the relative date or something)?
   
Jan
VANTENT@HROEUR5.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 00:46:24 GMT
From: simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons)
Subject: Re: PPD <- Post Pern Depression

Bo Lindbergh writes:
> What I want to know is: who is going to name a Hold after Avril Bitra?
> She wasn't exactly the most popular person on Pern, as you might recall.

Well I wondered that once also but never thought to look it up in the
Dragon lovers Quide to pern until I saw the question posed here.  Well, for
what it's worth this is what is written in the Guide:

"...  She is believed to have been heroically martyred for the sake of the
colonists of Pern when she single-handedly piloted a small ship with faulty
controls head-on into the wandering planet.......The original founders of
Bitra left Benden hold because of disagreements they had over Bitra's role
in the foundation of Pern.  Their view was that Admiral Benden and Governor
Boll stood by to let Pern fall to the terrible menace while only Bitra and
her colleagues tried to save it. (personal note: HA, my ass) Bitra was
called the champion of the lost cause, who was failed not by her skills but
by a sabotaged starship.  In the end, despite the opposition, the hold was
named as a memorial to Avril Britra."

Well thats it.

Greg Simmons
simmons@xanth.cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jan 90 00:11:41 GMT
From: shore@sonia.math.ucla.edu (Robert Shore)
Subject: Re: Looking for an author / title

   To add a little more to the information on David R. Palmer, I'll mention
that he has published (to my knowledge) one (unrelated) book subsequent to
_Emergence_.  It's called _Threshold_, it was published a few (four or
five?) years ago, and despite (or perhaps due to) loving _Emergence_, I
found _Threshold_ a dreadful disappointment.
   The problem was the "Superman syndrome" - when the protagonist CAN do
almost anything, it's very difficult to remain interested in what he
eventually DOES do.
   I remember from "Locus" at the time that he signed a multi-book
contract; but I'm a regular customer at A Change of Hobbit, and I haven't
seen anything since.

Bob Shore
shore@math.ucla.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 16:33:34 GMT
From: gf0c+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gregory S. Fox)
Subject: Avoid this book! 

A while ago, while loading up on "heavies" like Ellison, Lem, and Wolfe in
a little upstate NY SF-shop, I picked up a copy of "The Man-Kzin Wars II",
by Pournelle, Ing, and Sterling.  I thought it would be a light but
enjoyable one-time read.  Instead, I must caution people to avoid this book
at all costs.  I only read 1 of the 2 stories (the Pournelle & ?
collaboration) but I had to force it down.  The writing (character
development and plot) is very weak, but the most unpalatable part was that
it plagiarized the film Casablanca in a serious way.  Since the characters
only had a thin veneer of development, I got the impression that the [very
direct] references to the film (which I love) were a cheap play on my
emotions, designed to bolster interaction that otherwise would have been
pointless and flaccid.  Sure, there were a couple of interesting tidbits
about the Kzin, but I could have made them up myself.  In fact, I'm sure I
could have done a better job with the whole story.

  So, what might seem like an enjoyable bit of fluff is really a very cheap
knock-off.  Stay away.

Greg

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 18:37:16 GMT
From: fox-r@kant.cis.ohio-state.edu (Guitarist from hell)
Subject: Re: Avoid this book! (Man-Kzin II)

gf0c+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gregory S. Fox) writes:
>A while ago, while loading up on "heavies" like Ellison, Lem, and Wolfe in
>a little upstate NY SF-shop, I picked up a copy of "The Man-Kzin Wars II",
>by Pournelle, Ing, and Sterling.  I thought it would be a light but
>enjoyable one-time read.  Instead, I must caution people to avoid this
>book at all costs.  I only read 1 of the 2 stories (the Pournelle & ?
>collaboration) but I had to force it down.
[stuff deleted about the Pournelle/Serling story in Man-Kzin Wars II]
>  So, what might seem like an enjoyable bit of fluff is really a very
>cheap knock-off.  Stay away.

Well Greg, I haven't read the Pournelle/Sterling story yet, but I do have
some comments.  I have read the first Man/Kzin book which was quite good.
Poul Anderson had a nice story called Iron which was very entertaining and
went into some detail about Known Space and other things which I found
interesting.  The other story, by Dean Ing, called Cathouse, was definitely
worth reading.  A highly entertaining story for any Niven fan.  The sequel
to the story was Briar's Patch and is in the Man-KzinII collection.  While
the sequel isn't as good as the first, it is also worth reading.  So, while
the Pournelle/Sterling story may not be good, the Dean Ing story is.  So, I
would say that if you like the first Man-Kzin book, you should definitely
get the second one.

As a side note, I think all 4 new Man-Kzin stories have been published in
some of the New Destinies books by Jim Baen.  So, you could also pick up
Briar's Patch in one of the ND books rather than buying M-K II.  But I
wouldn't say the whole book is a cheap knockoff of enjoyable fluff based on
half of it, read the other story and then you can say that if you still
feel that way.

Richard Fox
Laboratory for Artificial Intelligence Research
The Ohio State University
fox-r@tut.cis.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 24 Jan 90 15:19:04 GMT
From: rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu (John A. Rescigno)
Subject: A Niven Question

 I just finished reading the Known Space series, by Larry Niven, if the
post subject didn't hit you...and found that I was somehow disappointed
with the books. After some reflection, and a re-reading of Card's _Ender's
Game_, I stumbled across the answer. I hope people will respond to this.
Simply, Niven's characters -without exception- are 2-dimensional.  They
have no history worth mentioning.  They have no family, or where they do,
there is minimal reference to them.  Their emotions are basic.

While I love Niven's concepts, and such, I feel his character development
is pathetic. In Card, I KNEW Ender, I could be him if I wanted to, his
character was complete. Every emotion, every thought, every hope is brought
to light.  Niven's characters seem to be there to support some neat idea
he has.

I find this a type of failure on his part, and I know people will disagree
with me so please, help me to see the light. Other than fancy concepts,
what does Niven have to offer?

John Rescigno
Clarkson University
rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 16:41:20 GMT
From: nienart@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Mary "Not J. Nienart" Rodes)
Subject: Re: A Niven Question

rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu (John A. Rescigno) writes:
>Simply, Niven's characters -without exception- are 2-dimensional.  I find
>this a type of failure on his part, and I know people will disagree with
>me so please, help me to see the light. Other than fancy concepts, what
>does Niven have to offer?

Mega-Niven fan that I am, I suppose I should argue with you, but I won't
because you're basically right. I find a LOT to identify with in Niven's
characters but that's because they happen to be a lot of things I am or try
to be: rational, not overly emotional, not at all sentimental, etc. But of
course that could just boil down to being 2-dimensional, really, except
there's more to it than that. Niven stories tend to feature a protagonist
who is very much his own man, unwilling to conform when he sees no need,
able to THINK his way out of most bad situations, able to view adversity
with a fair ammount of humor, able to adapt himself to a situation/other
person but also can force the situation/other person to adapt to him.

All this adaptability and open-mindedness may seem to be--or in fact may
actually be--no more than the author shaping his character to suit his
story, but I don't think of it that way. Niven's characters do have
emotions and semi-complex motivations, but these are secondary to their
actions and mental processes. "It bothered me that my girlfriend was with
another man but I had to fix the hyperdrive just then, so I didn't worry
about it" is the way Niven characters tend to think, which annoys the hell
out of some people.  I, on the other hand, really like this because it's
the way I myself tend to think, and I can identify better with a character
who keeps emotion private, even from the reader, and to whom emotion is
secondary to practical concerns, than I can with a super-sensitive
character like Ender Wiggin (ENDER'S GAME is an outstanding book, though).
I'm sort of unusual that way, though, which is why I don't expect other
people to love Niven like I do.

>They have no family, or where they do, there is minimal reference to
>them.

I noticed this "Minimal Reference" thing, too...after reading all the Known
space stuff I discovered that Louis Wu, of RINGWORLD fame, is the foster
son of Beowulf Shaeffer, of NEUTRON STAR fame.(I can prove this if anyone
is curious but it's too boring to post so you'll have to ask me) But Niven
apparently decided this after RINGWORLD was published, which is why when
Nessus mentions Shaeffer to Wu, the latter displays no
recognition....strange.

Mary Rodes
nienart@silver.ucs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 16:59:03 GMT
From: yamauchi@cs.rochester.edu (Brian Yamauchi)
Subject: Niven's Characters (was Re: A Niven Question)

rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu writes:
>While I love Niven's concepts, and such, I feel his charachter development
>is pathetic. In Card, I KNEW Ender, I could be him if I wanted to, his
>charachter was complete. Every emotion, every thought, every hope is
>brought to light.  Niven's charachters seem to be there to support some
>neat idea he has.

I think this is true in general -- Niven has created many memorable
characters, but most are memorable characters-as-ideas rather than
characters-as-characters.  Examples would include: Teela Brown, Gil
Hamilton, Nessus, Kzanol, Phsstpok.

In all of Niven's Known Space stories, the only character which strikes me
as fully-developed as a person is Beowulf Shaeffer.  The development is
gradual, but after reading all of the Shaeffer stories, you do get a clear
concept of his personality and motivations.

>I find this a type of failure on his part, and I know people will disagree
>with me so please, help me to see the light. Other than fancy concepts,
>what does Niven have to offer?

Well, he can also write an exciting, action-filled plot, but...

This reminds me a bit of the flamewar over Memoirs of the Space Age.
Criticizing Niven's characters is like criticizing Ballard's science.  The
criticism is valid -- Niven's characters do tend to be two-dimensional,
Ballard's science does seem to lack a knowledge of the most basic high
school physics.  However, this misses the author's intent -- Niven no more
intends to be James Joyce than Ballard intends to be Robert Forward.

Shallow characterization is a *weakness* for an SF story, but it isn't a
*failure* unless the story is intendeded to be a character-oriented story.
Certainly, Niven's stories could be stronger with better characterization,
but his stories are primarily idea stories, secondarily action stories, and
only peripherally character stories.

Niven manages to consistently come up with fascinating ideas and
entertaining plots.  In my opinion, this makes his stories well worth
reading, but...

If you feel you need well-developed characters as well as interesting
ideas, you should look elsewhere.  In addition to Card, I would recommend
William Gibson, Bruce Sterling, Walter Jon Williams, and Greg Bear for a
start.

Brian Yamauchi
University of Rochester
Computer Science Department
yamauchi@cs.rochester.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 19:40:26 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: A Niven Question

rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu writes:
>I just finished reading the Known Space series, by Larry Niven, if the
>post subject didn't hit you...and found that I was somehow disappointed
>with the books.
>...
>Simply, Niven's charachters -without exception- are 2-dimensional.

I'm very sorry you feel this way.  To me, Niven is enjoyable precisely
because of the distinctive, interesting, and believable characters he
presents (and no, I don't find *all* of his fiction all that enjoyable).
Beowulf Schafer, Louis Wu, and particularly the Brennan monster come to
mind, as do some of the puppeteer characters.

(while I support the calls for less opinion, more thought, (my summation)
that have been posted recently -- it's VERY hard to explain "why" you
believe in a particular character; isn't it?)

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 19:46:21 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: Niven's Characters (was Re: A Niven Question)

yamauchi@cs.rochester.edu (Brian Yamauchi) writes:
>Certainly, Niven's stories could be stronger with better characterization,
>but his stories are primarily idea stories, secondarily action stories,
>and only peripherally character stories.

Interesting view; I read Niven's stories (and I mean particularly the short
stories here, plus Ringworld) very largely for the characters and somewhat
for the writing.  I agree with another previous poster that Niven's
characters are people I can understand and relate to (and, incidentally,
like).  It doesn't bother me if I later learn that the physics of something
doesn't work; I mean, it's clearly a "flaw", but it doesn't bother me.

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 22:08:01 GMT
From: nott@unix.cis.pitt.edu (nancy nott)
Subject: Re: Niven's Characters (was Re: A Niven Question)

For me, lack of characterization is the major flaw in Niven's writing.
It's the reason why I no longer read Niven, after dutifully plowing through
Tales of Known Space, Ringworld, Integral Trees, and one or two others.  I
just can't get interested in his fiction because his characters don't do
anything for me.  I can't get inside their heads and walk around: they
aren't vividly drawn in (like, say, Benford's), and seem to lack substance
and texture.  Perhaps this is because they tend to be unemotional,
duty-above-all types like a few of you have mentioned -- but I've read
other novels with this sort of person, and gotten a much clearer sense of
their personalities and presence than in a Niven work.

Nancy

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 00:26:41 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: A Niven Question

I don't generally notice bad characterization (such a Philistine, I) so I
won't try to argue that.

But the "fancy concepts" are more interesting than you imply. What I like
about Niven is his *cultural* characterization; he can throw a monkey
wrench into a society and make interesting guesses about what happens next,
or start with an alien biology or technology and come up with a culture to
fit it. (I'm thinking more of his earlier work here.  _Ringworld_ was a
random romp around a strange world, with interesting interaction between
the human, kzinti, and puppetteer cultures.  _Integral Trees_ was a random
romp around a strange world, with boring cultures. You see the difference.)

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 00:33:39 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Hard SF (was Re: Niven's Characters (was Re: A Niven Question))

yamauchi@cs.rochester.edu (Brian Yamauchi) writes:
>In all of Niven's Known Space stories, the only character which strikes me
>as fully-developed as a person is Beowulf Shaeffer.

Odd -- he never hit me as a character.  The only one that did anything for
me was Louis Wu, in RINGWORLD: and the utter betrayal of the character
Niven perpetrated in R. ENG. was what finally turned me completely and
irrevocably into a Niven-hater.

>>Other than fancy concepts, what does Niven have to offer?
>
>Well, he can also write an exciting, action-filled plot, but...

Sort of...  But why settle for that when you can get the whole ball of wax?

(See below...)

>This reminds me a bit of the flamewar over Memoirs of the Space Age.
>Criticizing Niven's characters is like criticizing Ballard's science.  The
>criticism is valid -- Niven's characters do tend to be two-dimensional,
>Ballard's science does seem to lack a knowledge of the most basic high
>school physics.

Actually, that misses the point.  Ballard knows more science than anyone
would believe from reading his stories -- he just doesn't *care* about it.
He isn't writing science fiction; he's writing surrealism that frequently
uses stfnal motifs.  Niven, on the other hand, thinks he knows what he's
doing with his non-characters, whereas in fact he wouldn't know a character
if one came up and bit him on the ass.

>However, this misses the author's intent -- Niven no more intends to be
>James Joyce than Ballard intends to be Robert Forward.

And in both cases, thank *god*.  (Horrible image of the first line of a
Niven novel never written... "ringrun by tree-of-life and Fist-of-God past
kzin and tnuctip's, which brings us by a shortcut through the scrith to
Teela Brown's place."  Yuccch.  Followed by equally vile images of two-
dimensional neutron critters' mental disintegrations...)

>Shallow characterization is a *weakness* for an SF story, but it isn't a
>*failure* unless the story is intendeded to be a character-oriented story.

Strong disagreement: it's a failure if you're intending to write a story.
Character is a fundamental element of story (barring experimental jazzing-
around, which Niven, Forward, and their quasiliterate ilk decidedly are
*not* doing), and if you don't have characters then in an important sense
you don't have a story.

SF's claim to be exempt from standard fictive requirements is vacuous; if
SF has any special status among literary genres, that status imposes
additional requirements (e.g., that speculation be carried out well and
honestly, or that the "ideas" be interesting), it doesn't release SF from
any of the usual ones.

>If you feel you need well-developed characters as well as interesting
>ideas, you should look elsewhere.  In addition to Card, I would recommend
>William Gibson, Bruce Sterling, Walter Jon Williams, and Greg Bear for a
>start.

Second all those names, except Williams, and especially second Bear.

But I'm amazed you don't mention Ben Bova or Gregory Benford; with Bear,
they've become in my mind "the three Bs," the living proof that hard SF is
still a viable and interesting field to write in.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jan 90 20:01:28 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a752@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Bruce Dunn)
Subject: Title and Author for Old Novel

    An appeal for help from knowledgeable people on the net!  I can
remember reading perhaps 20 years or more ago a novel in which the
character or characters were on a spaceship which was propelled by an ion
drive using mercury.  The mercury was transported to the ship by a
mechanism by which the "atomic signal" of mercury was recorded, then sent
to the ship to be impressed on other matter there.  People could get on and
off the ship by having them "scanned" at one end (with resulting
destruction of their body) and having the signal sent to the other end of
the transfer to be imposed on mass to recreate their form. The scanning and
recreation process amounted to a sort of space-warp transfer, but it
required that an actual physical ship be sent out to each star with the
apparatus necessary to do the tranfer (hence the ion-propelled ship,
spending years to get to another star).  I think the novel (or perhaps
novelette) might have been by Alfred Bester, but I have not been able to
find out the title and confirm this.  Can anyone help?

Bruce Dunn

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 05:13:23 GMT
From: whit@milton.u.washington.edu (John Whitmore)
Subject: Re: Title and Author for Old Novel

a752@mindlink.UUCP (Bruce Dunn) writes:
>    I can remember reading perhaps 20 years or more ago a novel in which
>the character or characters were on a spaceship which was propelled by an
>ion drive ...  People could get on and off the ship by having them
>"scanned" at one end (with resulting destruction of their body) and having
>the signal sent to the other end of the transfer to be imposed on mass to
>recreate their form. The scanning and recreation process amounted to a
>sort of space-warp transfer, but it required that an actual physical ship
>be sent out to each star with the apparatus necessary to do the tranfer
>(hence the ion-propelled ship, spending years to get to another star).

   While I don't recall all the details, this sounds like _Farthest Star_,
by Frederik Pohl and Jack Williamson in collaboration; there was also a
sequel, _Wall Around a Star_, and both have been reprinted recently in
paperback.  More recently than 20 years ago, anyhow.
   Like Brin's _Startide Rising_, this SF novel portrays humans and
nonhumans in conflict of the personal, close-range sort; the effect of
physiology on each species' capabilities is important here.  These
spacecraft are nominally staffed by a consortium of races for mutual
benefit; in actuality, backstabbing is the rule.  No one at home cares much
what happens to the individuals on the ship, because they are only
duplicates; the original is both sent out and duplicated at his home base,
to continue his life normally while his brother strives on the frontier.
   Not terribly deep, IMHO, but exciting and a good read.

John Whitmore
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Date: 22 Jan 90 15:22:03 GMT
From: roys@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Roy Stead)
Subject: Tolkien

nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>One of the things I find most pleasureable about reading (and rereading ad
>infinitum) Tolkien is his very elegant style of storytelling

This may well be an unpopular view, but I recently re-read "The Hobbit" and
"Lord of the Rings" (last time I read them, I was nine years old ;-), and I
was *not* impressed.

Sure, Tolkien's Middle Earth is immensely detailed, but I just was not
convinced by the story itself.

There were too many "Lucky Chances" (cf Tom Bombadil coming along at the
right moment, the Orc (I forget his name) being killed *just* before he was
to kill Merry & Pippin, These two hobbits "just bumping into" the eldest
Ent, etc).

In addition, there were too many Deus Ex Machinas - Tom Bombadil I've
already mentioned, but what about Gollum turning up and being "nice" just
long enough to show Frodo & Sam into Mordor? Not to mention Gandalf's
return from the dead!

Of course, I realise that these D Ex Ms are explained elsewhere where it is
revealed just who Gandalf/Bombadil *are*, but I thought they really
detracted from my enjoyment of the tale.

Oh, and I almost forgot another unconvincing bit - why the hell didn't
Sauron post (even a small) guard on Mount Doom - after all, it may have
seemed unlikely that anyone would want to destroy the One Ring, but Sauron
was intelligent - that's undeniable - and would have surely hedged his
bets!


Btw, While reading LotR, I used as a reference book ICE's "Treasures of
Middle Earth" (esp. the "creators" section) to explain what the book
didn't.

Any comments would be appreciated (e-mail or postings).

All the best,

Roy

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 20:48:39 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

roys@syma.susx.ac.uk (Roy Stead) writes:
>Oh, and I almost forgot another unconvincing bit - why the hell didn't
>Sauron post (even a small) guard on Mount Doom - after all, it may have
>seemed unlikely that anyone would want to destroy the One Ring, but Sauron
>was intelligent - that's undeniable - and would have surely hedged his
>bets!

Now, wait--they even went through this one at Rivendell, I believe: Sauron,
being rather power-mad, could not conceive of anyone being "crazy" enough
to throw away power, let alone destroy it.  And history bore out his
reasoning: previous mighty acquirers of the Ring did succumb to its
seduction.  Even the clever can be blind.

I don't think you re-read it very well this time.  Gollum wasn't "nice": he
was afraid or at least somewhat compelled by the Precious and Frodo did at
times wield it against him, in minor ways; plus, he wasn't really nice at
all, just luring them on to being dinner.  Merry and Pippin may have passed
other ents, for that matter, and if they hadn't been found by Treebeard,
they probably would have been noticed by some younger, hastier ent, who
then might have taken them to him.  Did Gandalf return, or was he sent?
And rather than falling into disgust with the ready appearances of whoever,
why not pause to note or wonder at the coincidence, saving the disgust for
the end, if loose ends like this are not in some way either explained or
debated by then.

What about all the unlucky chances: the king of Rohan dying in battle, poor
Bill the pony, the loss of Gandalf for a critical part of the journey,
Boromir's death.  If you don't like the timely death of that orc who was
roughing up the hobbits, well, heavens--this cuts out a goodly number of
kinds of dramatic tension, if you disallow timing coincidences like this.
(So avoid such light entertainment as Indiana Jones movies--they'll only
drive you wild.  :-) ) On the other hand, squabbling over the hobbits was
inevitable, and dissension amongst the captors is often something that can
lead to opportunities for escape by the captives, so in some sense, the
only critical thing here was that they managed to get away into the woods,
and get the ents up and going.  I do think it's true that the ents were
somewhat decisive in the battle against Saruman, although the fall of the
white wizard wasn't necessarily essential for Frodo to succeed.  Bombadil's
appearances may have been coincidences, but then so are the run-ins with
the willow and the barrow-wight.

For that matter, having the sun come up on the trolls is a lucky
coincidence-- perhaps...because it's also the traditional way that the
clever person in fairy tales deals with trolls, by distracting them until
sunrise (vampires too).  And other icons are the hero being sent back from
the lands of the dead, the return of the prodigal son, the cavalry to the
rescue, riddle games, those who can understand the speech of birds, trees
marching to war, vanishing fairy banquets in the woods, ghost lights in
marshes, shape-shifters--it all sounds absurd when I reduce things down
like this, just like it does when coincidences are pulled out of their
context.  But I believe rather than a pile of coincidences and icons, it's
a story that uses these tools to make its thick plot and rich atmosphere.

I don't know, don't you ever sit around and think what would have happened
if the Balrog hadn't caught hold of Gandalf, if the party had stayed
together longer, if Boromir hadn't died, if Faramir had gone instead of
Boromir, if they'd started out a dozen years earlier, all sorts of things,
figuring what coincidences hang by others, and what coincidences might have
happened instead?

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 21:27:19 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

Roy Stead said:
> This may well be an unpopular view, but I recently re-read "The Hobbit"
> and "Lord of the Rings" (last time I read them, I was nine years old ;-),
> and I was *not* impressed.
> 
> Sure, Tolkien's Middle Earth is immensely detailed, but I just was not
> convinced by the story itself.
> 
> [deleted: several examples of Tolkein resorting to lucky coincidences,
> dei ex machinae and villainous blundering to keep his story going.]

Thank god!  I thought I was the only person in North America who didn't
like Tolkien!  As Roy points out, his stuff may have been magnificent
literature, but as storytelling it left a _lot_ to be desired... and I'll
take a good story over good literature any day of the week.

(For the record, I first tried Hobbit and LotR when I was eighteen.  I
almost made it, but finally ran out of steam somewhere in the middle of the
last book.  About five years later, I started LotR again and didn't even
finish the first book.  Haven't felt any burning desire since then to take
another shot at it.)  

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 15:16:32 GMT
From: dudzica@merrimack.edu
Subject: RE: Tolkien

Instead of using the I.C.E. books to aid in understanding the Tolkien relm
you should read the Silmarillion. This is Tolkien's own book which explains
the "ryme and reason" of Middle Earth; its creation, races, and wizardship.

But to help point out I.C.E. makes a Roleplaying game *based* on Middle
Earth.  These books and supplements from I.C.E. are not always correct.

Other sources to read:
   "The Tolkien Reader" by Christopher Tolkien (J.R.R.'s son)

I hope this will help you to understand the ME realm better.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 01:23:16 GMT
From: holstege@neon.stanford.edu (Mary Holstege)
Subject: Tolkien pros and cons

_Lord of the Rings_ has its merits, but I have never found it worthy of the
effusive and unconditional praise heaped upon it.  It took me three solid
tries to force my way through it (especially the first of the trilogy,
which bored me to sleep night after night).  Before I get into the merits
and flaws, as I see them, let me make clear that I think it is worth
reading even if you find it as tiresome as I did.

People find it strange that I recommend books I did not enjoy unreservedly.
Not strange at all.  To see hackwork for what it is, you must read the
original being ripped off.  A book that had such an influence on so many
people as _Lord of the Rings_ did ought to be read, just so one can pick up
on allusions to it.  _Lord of the Rings_ is not so bad that I don't think
many people might enjoy it (it wasn't entirely a chore for me), but even if
it disagreed with me as much as, say, C.S. Lewis's virulent anti-rational
pro-Christian propoganda in his planet series, I would still suggest
reading it.  (I hated C.S. Lewis's books, but I still think one ought to
have had exposure to them, if only to develop anti-bodies.)

So.  Pros and cons.

Tolkien has a real gift for nomenclature (a gift shared by Donaldson, who
has other flaws of his own).  The names for people and places feel right
without being mindlessly allegoric.  His descriptive narrative of landscape
is vivid; his use of language, beautiful and evocative.  (It reminds me
somewhat of Tanith Lee, although I find Lee's language a bit fresher.)  His
characters have distinctive voices, for the most part, which puts him ahead
of most writers right there.  (Hemingway, for example, or any of the big
three of SFdom.)  Better yet, the characters have some small measure of
moral depth.

All to the good.

On the other hand, his dialogue is weak.  Whenever his characters get into
a conversation I lose the picture and the story grinds to a halt, unless
Tolkien puts descriptive narrative into the mouth of one of his characters
(in which case they all start sounding the same).  This is a minor flaw.

The big problem with _Lord of the Rings_ is that it is horribly
self-indulgent and in many places reads that way.  It's OK to be
self-indulgent if it doesn't get in the way.  Tolkien's self-indulgence,
alas, often *does* get in the way.  The story crashes to a halt while
Tolkien plays his headgames.  Zzzzz...

First, we have Linguist's Headgame Number 1: Inventing a language and
splashing it all over your prose.  I don't fault Tolkien much for this
because (1) he does a good job with his languages (unlike Lewis) and (2) he
shows good restraint in the displaying of them.

Second, we have Minor Poet's Headgame Number 1: Writing a bunch of lousy
poems or, worse, songs, and inflicting them on the readers.  It seemed like
those damned hobbits couldn't sit for five minutes before spewing forth
some idiotic doggerel.  Let me say it forthrightly: The novel is not a
musical form.  Any novel that thinks otherwise earns at least one bam! per
song on the Infamous Holstege-Parker Rating Meter.  None of these songs and
poems (with one small exception) advanced the plot in the least.  They had
the same effect as the sing-song in Star Drek V.  Yuck.  Blurgh.

Third, we have Author's Headgame Number 12: Falling so in love with your
background that you feel obliged to share your cleverness with the reader
in exhausting detail.  First we send the characters on a grand tour of the
world, making sure they hit every corner so we can see what a nice job our
author has done in making it.  If I wanted a travelogue, I'd read
Baedecker's thank you.  Then we have all those intercalated background
stories and fake myths, the vast majority of which advance the story not
one millimeter.  Yes, they are delightful, and yes again, they are awfully
clever, and yes a third time, Tolkien's stated intention was to provide a
national mythology for the English.  So what?  You want to sell a
collection of short stories in mythic form, do so.  You want to make a
linked collection of short stories in mythic form, do so.  (See Tanith Lee
for examples of both of these forms.)  If you're going to sell a novel,
write a novel for goodness sake, and don't lard it up with a bunch of
irrelevancies.  Compare the tightly woven _Book of the New Sun_ with the
bloated _Lord of the Rings_ and you'll see what I mean.

In sum, _Lord of the Rings_ has many merits but it suffers from a bad case
of self-indulgence and is downright boring in spots.  Beats me why people
would want to read those hobbit songs *twice*.

Mary
Holstege@cs.stanford.edu
holstege%cs@score.stanford.edu
holstege%cs@STANFORD.BITNET
{arpa gateways, decwrl, sun, hplabs, rutgers}!cs.stanford.edu!holstege

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 10:04:08 GMT
From: A.Waterworth@newcastle.ac.uk (A Waterworth)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

holstege@Neon.Stanford.EDU (Mary Holstege) writes:
>...  Compare the tightly woven _Book of the New Sun_ with the bloated
>_Lord of the Rings_ and you'll see what I mean.
>
>In sum, _Lord of the Rings_ has many merits but it suffers from a bad case
>of self-indulgence and is downright boring in spots.  Beats me why people
>would want to read those hobbit songs *twice*.

Having read both of these books more than once (_Book of the New Sun_ 3
times and LotR ~17 times), I have to say that I enjoy both of them, but I
enjoy LotR more. As to the bit about LotR being like a travelogue, I
disagree. What route would _you_ have taken from the Shire to Mordor, under
the circumstances? I would have gone exactly the same way as Frodo & Co.
Leave the Shire as surreptitiously as possible, make for Rivendell, then
follow as straight, but unsuspected, a route as I could find to Mordor -
through Moria, Lorien, down Anduin etc.

Anyway, whatever your views on this, the whole thread of this discussion
boils down to personal taste. If you like it, read it, tell people you
enjoyed it, but let them make up their own minds in turn. Similarly, if you
don't like it, stop reading it, tell people you thought it was rubbish (if
you must), but don't stop _them_ reading it if they want to and don't call
them stupid, gullible or anything else if they happen to like it. So long
as it doesn't affect you and falls within the bounds of morality, decency
and the law, what someone else likes is none of your bl**dy business.

Adrian Waterworth
Computing Lab
University of Newcastle upon Tyne, UK. NE1 7RU
+44 91 222 6000
JANET : A.Waterworth@uk.ac.newcastle
ARPA  : A.Waterworth@newcastle.ac.uk
UUCP  : ...!ukc!newcastle.ac.uk!A.Waterworth

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 21:37:10 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

A.Waterworth@newcastle.ac.uk (A Waterworth) writes:
>The incessant hobbit singing in LotR, _does_ get on my nerves as well, by
>the way!!

   Y'know, did you ever think to SKIM, or maybe SKIP, the songs?!?!?!
Seriously, though, the songs and poems had their worth. As someone else
said in another posting, Tolkien's world felt like it wasn't created simply
for that story; rather it seemed to have an existence apart, on its own.
The songs and poems contributed to that, in that every world, every
culture, has a rich heritage embodied in songs and poems, especially in
cultures where the Oral Tradition plays a large role (as it seems to in
High Elven culture. This was one thing that I thought was neat, btw, was
that in Elven culture, oral tradition and the written word co-exist very
well! Too bad the real world isn't more like that.)

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 22:20:02 GMT
From: drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann)
Subject: Tolkien-Bashing!

I used to think *I* was the only one who didn't particularly care for the
LotR series.  I read it this summer, so that when discussing it I would
know what Tolkien about.  (Whoops! puns puns puns...):-) It was OK, I
guess, and the reason I disliked it so much was probably because I had to
read "The Hobbit" as part of a high school assignment.  It DOES tend to get
boring at points, and I had to keep going back to previous pages when they
mentioned something I had previously considered unimportant.  (Is that what
they mean when they say "There's something new every time you read it"?
That there's too much to remember?)  Not only was there too much of the
"Look! up in the sky! It's DeusExMachina- Man!" phenomenon, but I could
tell that by the second book the author was just trying to stretch out the
story.  For example...

(POSSIBLE SPOILERS, BUT I DOUBT IT...)

When Gollum is leading the two hobbits to Sauron's lair, they get to the
front door, the hobbits are about to go in, and Gollum stops them.  "You
can't go in this way, you'll get caught!  This is the front door! You don't
want to get caught!"  So they leave and go around the long way, have more
adventures along the way, get to where they're going, and what happens?

THEY GET CAUGHT!

It's like Tolkien said, "Well, here they are.  My story outline so far says
that now, they get caught.  Wait a minute, the book's too short..."

I can feel the flames now.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Adams & Asimov & Auel & Banks (2 msgs) &
                     Brust & Clarke & Eco & Forward (2 msgs) &
                     Heinlein & Hinz & Moffitt

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 08:50:45 GMT
From: sci!daver@decwrl.dec.com (Dave Rickel)
Subject: "Dirk Gently's Holistic Detective Agency"

I've been having some problems figuring out how they managed to save the
world at the end of Dirk Gently's Holistic Detective Agency.  It seems like
the only thing they did was go forwards in time and change things so that
Coleridge was interrupted before he finished writing "The Pleasure Dome of
Kublah Khan".  I don't see how this could change things.  Was it supposed
the twit (sorry, I'm not good at names) less susceptible to the ghost's
influence, so he wouldn't either be possessed?  That doesn't seem awfully
consistent with the way the other time travel paradoxes were resolved.

The other things they accomplished in that mission were to write all the
works of J.S. Bach (a side trip), and to change the meteorite to a
albatross in "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner".  I don't really see how
either of those could have affected things either.

Oh.  The mother ship blew up about the same time that Coleridge found out
that he couldn't remember the ending to "Kublah Khan".  I didn't understand
that, either.

As long as i'm complaining, all the stuff about a human's subconscious
being able to set up and solve complicated differential equations in real
time (this process apparently being necessary to catch a cricket ball)
struck me as a bunch of bunk.  I'm pretty sure that's not the way I catch a
baseball (which might explain why i'm so bad at catching them).

So, could someone take pity on me and email me what actually happened (I'm
pretty sure that all this was discussed to death when the book came out).

Thanks.

David Rickel
{decwrl,oliveb,weitek}!sci!daver

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 13:26:12 GMT
From: sammy@cbnewsd.att.com (Sammy)
Subject: Re: _NEMESIS_ By I. Asimov

andres@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Andy C (aka Riker)) writes:
> I just began reading the latest novel from the desk of Issac Asimov.  So
> far, so good.  Does anyone out there have any impressions of this novel
> to share?  No spoilers please.

I have read it and I enjoyed it.  I found it much better than the last few
"Foundation" books, which disappointed me no end; but then I expected more
scope from them than was provided.  Nemisis is probably no better than most
of his books, but certainly no worse.  If it's not a spoiler, I might
venture to say that the Good Doctor seems to be getting better with his
female characters.  

Sammy

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 04:19:01 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Earthchildren's Series (Jean M. Auel)

jacqui@AI.MIT.EDU (Jacqueline Taylor) writes:
>  Does anyone know if Jean Auel is planning to continue this series and,
>if so, does anyone know when the next book in the series is due out?

[This info comes from a recent article in the local paper though the medium
of my faulty memory, so take it with as many grains of salt as you wish.]

Auel is about done with the fourth book which will be called "Plains of
Promise" (or something very similar).  It will be out sometime in the fall,
probably just in time for Christmas gift giving season (just like Mammoth
Hunters).

The newspaper article seemed to be based at least in part on an interview,
because it claimed that she wasn't giving out any major spoilers.  It will
cover the trip back to Jondalar's home, but that's hardly a spoiler.  The
fourth book will not be as long as the third mostly because she'll do a
better job editting out excessive description (she admitted to rambling too
long on descriptive passages in the last book).

I have my guesses as to what will happen in the next book, but this is
hardly the time for it.  Everyone will have forgotten by time I post the "I
told you so" article.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 21:02:00 GMT
From: UI0T@dkauni2.bitnet ("Thomas Koenig")
Subject: Iain Banks - Consider Phlebas

I just saw at a local bookstore the German edition of a book called
"Consider Phlebas" by Iain Banks, a British author of whom I have never
heard before.  The cover blurb made the book sound like good space opera.
Does anybody have any comments on the book / the author?  Would it be worth
to order this book from Britain or the States?

Thomas Koenig
UI0T@DKAUNI2.BITNET
UI0T%DKAUNI2.BITNET@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
UI0T@IBM3090.RZ.UNI-KARLSRUHE.DE

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 23:50:05 GMT
From: halmkron@cs.helsinki.fi (Jester)
Subject: Re: Iain Banks - Consider Phlebas

Thomas Koenig writes:
>I just saw at a local bookstore the German edition of a book called
>"Consider Phlebas" by Iain Banks, a British author of whom I have never
>heard before.  The cover blurb made the book sound like good space opera.
>Does anybody have any comments on the book / the author?

I have read 3 novels by Iain Banks which were not Sci-Fi and I think he is
one of the best young writers nowadays. 'Wasp Factory' was his first novel
and it showed the talent of this guy. 'The Bridge' was even better and
'Walking on glass' wasn't bad either.

I believe 'Consider Phelbas' is part of his sci-fi trilogy(?).  Other
titles I can remember are 'Master of games' (also sci-fi) and 'Espedair
Street' and the latest 'Canal Dreams'.

I haven't been able to find 'Canal Dreams' yet but I'm looking for it
enthuastically. In his non sci-fi novels Iain Banks' writing is witty and
imaginative.

As I said, I haven't read the science fiction novel(s) but on the basis of
his other works I highly recommend everything this man has done.

halmkron@cs.helsinki.fi
halmkrona@FINUHA.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 21:23:09 GMT
From: srt@aerospace.aero.org (Scott "TCB" Turner)
Subject: Re: _Cowboy Feng's Space Bar and Grille_ review

I pointed out _Cowboy Feng's_ lack of depth because I think a lot of
readers see a book by Brust and expect depth, or at least a well-
thought-out fantiverse.  People buying _Cowboy Feng's_ and expecting
something along the line of his other books are going to be (disappointed
much like many readers were with _Practice Effect_), so it's worth
mentioning.

Personally, I'm with Wayne in the "if you're going to write a romp, at
least lose the Stephen Donaldson main character" camp.

Scott Turner

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 23:58:06 GMT
From: mjhammel@kepler.dell.com (Michael J. Hammel)
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke

danwel@auto-trol.UUCP (Dan Welter) writes:
>I0060301@dbstu1.BITNET writes:
>>Over the holidays I found a book by Arthur C. Clarke (1963): 'Dolphin
>>Island'. It appeared to me to be part of a bigger work, namely 'The
>>People of the Sea'.
>
> I have read quite a bit of Clarke's fiction and I'm pretty sure that
> 'Dolphin Island' is not part of a bigger work.  There is one book of his
> I haven't read that has a slim possibility of belonging to this
> environment called 'The Deep Range', but I wouldn't get to optimistic.

I'd have to agree with this.  I've read both _Dolphin Island_ and _The Deep
Range_.  I don't remember any reference to a larger work.  I have quite a
few of Clarke's novels, many with lists of his other works (although they
may not be complete lists), but none have mentioned _The People of the
Sea_.  Also, I didn't notice any relationship between _The Deep Range_ and
_Dolphin Island_ other than they both dealt with ocean-based adventures.

Michael J. Hammel
Dell Computer Corp. 
mjhammel@Kepler.dell.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 03:15:52 GMT
From: BECKS@taunivm.bitnet (Sara Beck)
Subject: Foucault`s Pendulum

Foucault`s Pendulum (by Umberto "Name of the Rose" Eco) got some comments
on the net when it came out a month or two ago but I haven`t seen anything
on it since.  I just read it and am feeling rather overwhelmed (also
paranoid and somewhat confused).  If anybody out there has any comments on
the book I would like to see them; maybe a discussion would help me clarify
my thoughts on the book and I would calm down a bit.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 11:01:37 GMT
From: s30735p@taltta.hut.fi (Jyrki Jouko Juhani Kasvi)
Subject: Re: Dragon's Egg

Well,

I think everything else in Dragon's Egg was quite OK, but if the
environment is so alien as the surface of a neutron star, the natives do
not behave like soap opera humans!!!

Jyrki JJ Kasvi
S/M tie 6 F 94
SF-02150 Espoo
FINLAND            
s30735p@taltta.hut.fi
+358-0-4682994, Uucp:
mcvax!tut!santra!taltta!s30735p

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 00:05:32 GMT
From: jeff@csvax.caltech.edu (Jeff Goldsmith)
Subject: Re: Dragon's Egg

Forward came here and gave a talk about Science Fiction Technology and its
relationship to reality.  He also talked about Dragon's Egg and gave quite
a bit of the rationale behind it.  Given that he is one the top people in
the world in the study of gravitational physics (he invented a mass
detector that even works,) and given that the reasoning he used requires
very few suspensions of disbelief in order to make a good story, I would
guess that given that life existed on a neutron star (pretty unlikely--
though life existing on a random planet around a type G star is pretty
unlikely (excluding the existence proof!))  then his view of it is likely
to be more consistent with the real thing than anyone else's.  And
definitely more so than anyone else's who has written about it for the
public.  All in all, count on Forward to know what he is doing.

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 16:59:06 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Reviews: Grumbles From The Grave

Title:     Grumbles From The Grave
By:        Robert A. Heinlein (edited by Virginia Heinlein)
Publisher: Del Rey (Jan 1990)
Format:    hb, 283pp
ISBN:      0-345-36246-2

   I'll admit it up front -- I'm a Heinleinophile, and that's why this book
is the subject of this review.  By anyone's measure Robert Anson Heinlein
was one of the giants of SF, exerting a formative influence on the field
second only to that of his mentor John W. Campbell.

   For any Heinlein fan, or anyone interested in the history of SF, this
book is a must. Fans will perhaps find the most interest in the material
cut from the originals of _Red_Planet_ and _Podkayne_Of_Mars_, reproduced
here. Numerous letters shedding light on the development of Heinlein's
novels (especially _Stranger_In_A_Strange_Land and the later juveniles) are
included. There are even pictures of Heinlein as a young child, graduating
high school, and as a Navy cadet.

   Historians may find equal interest in Heinlein's business
correspondence.  These letters add up to an interesting portrait of the
life and working conditions of a leading professional writer in the period
1940-1960. It takes one aback to learn how thoroughly some of Heinlein's
work was censored and messed over during his `juveniles' period -- we
discover that one editor even considered the "flat cats" in
_The_Rolling_Stones_ to be luridly sexual and wanted them excised!

  I must report, however, that some of what's included strikes me as
filler.  There's altogether too much on housebuilding and gardening that
doesn't seem to have much relevance to Heinlein's works or personality. And
the sidebars synopsizing Heinlein's novels are jarringly bad, apparently
written by a non- fan at about the reading level of a dull 9-year-old.

  The bottom line is that you will have to sift through a fair amount of
pedestrian setting to find the pearls -- but pearls there are in plenty and
they more than justify the price of the book. In one letter discussing cuts
in _Red_Planet_, for example, we find a stirring libertarian defense of
personal weapon ownership that lays any lingering doubts about Heinlein's
political philosophy to rest (and probably ought to be required reading for
every U.S. legislator!).

   Heinlein's legacy to the SF field has been immense, his impact on the
lives of his readers more so. _Grumbles_From_The_Grave_ is dedicated to
"Heinlein's Children". Some might find that puzzling, as he never had
biological offspring -- but we know who we are. That cantankerous, profound
old man from Missouri was a second father to hundreds of thousands of
bright kids in this century. Perhaps the best news _Grumbles_ has brought
us is that that voice is not yet quite stilled.

   Hints and references in the book suggest that there will be more to come
from Heinlein's papers. Uncut versions of several novels are in
preparation, including a 50%-longer version of _Stranger_ and an edition of
_The_Moon_Is_ A_Harsh_Mistress_ with substantial additions. There could be
no more fitting tribute to Heinlein's memory than to finally let his
unexpurgated work speak for itself; and we can hope that _Grumbles_ will be
but the first piece of a truer portrait of Heinlein than existed in his
lifetime.

Eric S. Raymond
eric@snark.uu.net

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 05:54:00 GMT
From: JOEWHITE@uncg.bitnet (Joe go BOOM!)
Subject: Christpher Hinz

>  I year or two ago, I read a book called Liege-Killer, by Christopher
>Hienz.  I thought it was one of the best books I had read in a long time.
>Kept me guessing up intil the end. (A rare thing these days...)  Does
>anyone know if he ever wrote anything else?  I have been unable to find
>out anything.  Thanks!

Hinz has written two books since that fantastically wonderful book
Liege-Killer, of which I am aware.  The first is _Anachronisms_ which is a
mystery/ first contact/cyberpunk/BEM/psychodrama sort of book.  I found it
mediocre, and my roommate said, "Although I enjoyed LiegeKiller more, I
thought that anachronisms was a better written book."

The other book is Ash-Ock, the sequel to Liege-Killer.  It's 56 years
later, and things have realy gotten interesting.  I can't say anything
about what happens in the book without giving something utterly wonderful
away.  It is as good, if not better than "LK" and I was really ticked off
when I realized that nothing would be resolved till the third book!
(aaarrgghh!!)

Joe White
JOEWHITE@UNCG.BITNET
joewhite@acc.uncg.bitnet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 17:00:45 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Reviews: The Mechanical Sky

Title:     The Mechanical Sky
             (2v: Crescent In The Sky, A Gathering Of Stars)
By:        Donald Moffitt
Publisher: Del Rey (Jan-Feb 1990)
Format:    pb, 281pp, 282pp
ISBN:      0-345-34477-4, 0-345-36574-7

  Donald Moffit proved in _The_Genesis_Quest_ and _Second_Genesis_ that he
is one of the gifted few who can write sense-of-wonder hard SF that both
satisfies and gets the details right. These books aren't quite the riveting
epics his last two were, but they are a damn sight better than most writers
*ever* do -- and, arguably, his aims were different this time around.

  We start with Abdul Hamid-Jones, a cloning technician in an
Islam-dominated high-technology culture spanning the Solar System and a few
nearby stars. In the first volume, our unwilling hero finds himself caught
up in a deadly whirl of politico-religious intrigue when the despotic Emir
of Mars's scheduled body transplant is disrupted by a terrorist attack.
Eventually he is forced to flee to the Martian deserts, where the Bedouin
ride gene-adapted Marscamels between tented and domed `oases'. While on
raid with them he is recaptured by the black hats, rescued in turn by
another underground group and eventually packed off (in disguise) to Alpha
Centauri on a wooden starship.

   The second volume more than satisfies the expectations set up by the
first.  What can you say about a writer with enough chutzpah and a slick
enough line in speculative engineering to make you believe in
wood-and-cloth starships and a scheme to sling entire solar systems around
at relativistic velocities without rattling teacups on their inhabited
planets? (I know what I can say...  MORE! MORE!).

   The atmosphere of these two novels veers from thrillingly dramatic to
near slapstick, with Moffitt never *quite* losing control of the narrative.
Jones's giddy pursuit of an overblown, mercenary `beauty' (the boss's
daughter) and his frantic everything-I-do-gets-me-in-deeper attempts to
untangle himself from several vicious but incompetent underground groups
provide plenty of chuckles.

   But don't get the idea that Moffit sacrifices any world-building
precision to get cheap yucks. Except for one eminently pardonable and
necessary McGuffin (the Harun Drive) the physics and biology are all quite
conservative (no FTL drives or antigravity in this universe). One precise
dissection of the energy requirements of starships in the second volume
(which demonstates, among other things, why Bussard ramscoops are
unworkable) is worth the price of admission by itself.

   And, oh, does Moffitt have *fun* with it all. You will too -- this book
is *definitely* a good read in the classic SF sense. May the beneficient
Allah rain his blessings on Donald Moffitt, so that we see many more from
this major and too-little-recognized talent!

Eric S. Raymond
eric@snark.uu.net
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Today's Topics:

		      Television - Star Trek (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 00:02:38 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu (Tom Kuchar) writes:
>rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>>I have heard that no professional SF author will work with Roddenberry
>>(i.e., write for or being involved with Star Trek: TNG), and that David
>>Gerrold (one of the best Trek writers) and D.C. Fontana (Roddenberry's
>>daughter) both left the show due to irreconcilable differences with Gene.
>>Can anyone confirm these points?
>
>I sort of agree with Gene's insistence for some modifiactions to the
>scripts.  They are his characters.  He knows them better than any other
>writer could.  He doesn't want them acting out of character or doing
>anything contrary to their 24th century culture.  Whether his changes go
>too far beyond this is open to debate.

Unfortunately, TV shows are a group process, and dictatorial tactics like
Roddenberry's simply aren't useful for producing good episodes.  IMHO, the
ACTORS have an even BETTER idea of what the characters are like because
they're PLAYING the characters!

>Some net posters have complained that the show doesn't have enough action.
>Whenever I read these comments however, I think these people mean violent
>conflict (`make with phasers and photon torpedoes' Q once urged Picard).
>I think most of the show has sufficient action, violent and otherwise.
>Not all the episodes are intended to be `on the edge of your seat' Indiana
>Jones action.

It's not necessarily ACTION I want, just DRAMA.  The writers of this show
have no sense of drama, of dramatic tension, or how to plot stories either
to entertain OR to effectively convey messages (not that I do, but I know
that what they're doing DOESN'T work).  They seem to think that having the
characters sit around and arguing the morality of such a thing is good
enough for tension, and it isn't, because 99% of the time it makes the show
unbelievable (time pressure is negated and the show is reduced to lots of
boring lectures, e.g. "teach Data how to be human".  I want to be SHOWN why
these things are either good or bad (or whatever they're trying to say in
the stories), not TOLD.  The old series did this quite well, but the new
series is utterly horrible at it.

>I enjoyed the original Star Trek, and still do.  However I find the new
>show to be a more mature version, and Picard a more thoughtful commander.

Thoughtful, indolent and boring, to say nothing of unrealistic.  Kirk, too,
was thoughtful, but he also was mindful of time pressure (a highly
effective plot device which remains by and large absent from the new show)
and made the best decisions he could within the restraints he had to act
under, restraints which are also absent from the show, making for dull
stories.

>If you don't like the show, why watch it?
>[stuff deleted]
>
>Critical reviews are one thing, but what has been written lately (just
>re-read the subject line to which I'm responding) can hardly be considered
>constructive.

First of all, I no longer watch the show (except irregularly since I have
hopes that it will improve, but not high enough hopes to justify watching
it more than once every two months or so).

Secondly, why is it not constructive?  I've mostly been trying to make
suggestions as to what can be done to improve the show (as well as pointing
out what I feel its flaws are).  If you feel I'm being too randomly
critical, please prompt me to suggest how I think improvements could be
made, or otherwise improve my criticism.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 11:13:18 GMT
From: griffith@con.berkeley.edu (Jim "The Big Dweeb" Griffith)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

ln63w7@sdcc4.ucsd.edu (Cynthia Lee [TA]) writes:
>I remember Gerrold having a falling out with Roddenberry over a script
>that Gerrold had written for ST:TNG.  The episode revolved around the
>relationship between two homosexual officers, one of whom had contracted a
>fatal disease (this was a while ago, so my memory is a little fuzzy on the
>exact details).  Roddenberry refused to shoot the episode, and Gerrold was
>apparently furious at Roddenberry's reasons for not filming it.  I'm not
>sure if Gerrold left the show immediately after this incident, or if he
>stayed on and later left for other reasons.

OK, I've heard bits and pieces about this.  As I understand it, David
Gerrold wrote a script which involved a freighter of some sort being
infested by Regulan Bloodworms.  An away team beams down without realizing
this.  Standard policy when encountering a vessel in this condition is to
destroy the vessel.  Of course, this means killing off a significant
portion of the regular cast, so this is unacceptable.  The Doc beams down
against orders and ends up solving the problem.

Supposedly there was a great scene with Picard and Worf discussing the
Doc's actions.  Worf says something to the effect "as a Klingon, I'd beat
her, but as a Starfleet officer, I respect her".

The alleged reason for not filming it was the cost of producing the episode
as it was outlined.

This is rather fifth-hand or sixth-hand, so take it with a grain of salt.

Jim Griffith
 ...!ucbvax!scam!griffith

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 23:08:06 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

jemearl@ms.uky.edu (Jemearl T. Smith) writes:
>It seems to me that this idea of TNG vs TOG is really redundant.  I come
>from the school of the old Star Trek, (i.e., I've read most of the ST
>paperbacks, seen the old shows enough to know them by the first two
>minutes of play, and even said "Hi" to most of the cast at various SF
>conventions) but I come to tell you that you can't really compare the old
>to the new.  The old Star Trek is just that, old.  Being as such, it's a
>classic.  Everyone when they see the name Star Trek thinks of Kirk and
>crew.

Actually, I've been trying quite hard to explain why I think TNG is a bad
show on its own lack of merits, rather than saying "Kirk would have done
this and so Picard is wrong for doing something else".  However, I *do*
believe that the old characters worked better than the new ones (mainly due
to complete lack of character development in the new show, which is a
factor of the new show, not a comparison between old and new) and when
people bring up points comparing the old and new show, I have no qualms
about debating it with them.

I do agree with you that TNG should be judged on its own merits (or lack
thereof), and that's what I'm trying to do.

>  What I feel that the new Trek is trying to set a new standard.  If
>placed in front of the old Trek, it will (quite naturally, since most
>people see the old Trek as the "ideal") be seen as a pale illusion in
>comparision.  I try to look above this.  The new generation is just that a
>NEW GENERATION of characters, ideas, and situations.  If one can't see
>above the ideal of the old show, then the new show is not for you, sadly.
>I reasonably can't see Shatner, Nimoy and the rest coming out of
>retirement, and starting up a show.  If they would have, this whole
>discussion would be moot.

They nearly did, back around '75, BTW.

The problem with the "new ideal" you state is that it unrealistic and seems
to prohibit any sort of drama or suspense or tension in the show.  Coupled
with the generally lousy writing, the show has gone into the bucket faster
than even BATTLESTAR GALACTICA did (yes, I'd rather watch old BG episodes
than most of TNG!).

>  Some of the writing lately on TNG has come up to par with good SF.
>That's (IMHO) what the discussion should be about, is TNG good SF, not is
>the TNG good OLD generation.

TNG is barely SF; it's more like a series of morality sermons, and ones I
can't buy into, nor believe that these characters would either (especially
the adversaries), and this keeps it from being even close to what I would
consider "good".

BTW, the two episodes I have perticularly enjoyed, "Contagion" and "Time
Squared" were fairly well conceived and executed SF stories, and that is
their greatest strength.  "Contagion" was an all around ood episode, with
pacing, set-ups and payoffs, suspense, time pressure and lots of little
extras that help to make good stories.  If *it* were used as a map for what
can be done with the new series I would most definitely be interested in
watching it.  Unfortunately, it was stories like "Encounter At Farpoint"
and the Riker- On-The-Klingon-Ship one which have set the tone, and brought
about its artistic downfall.

Michael Rawdon 
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 23:16:33 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

pfaff@MERCURY.ASD.CONTEL.COM (Ray Pfaff) writes:
>On a related subject, has anybody noticed that, somwhere around the time
>of Star Trek III, *somebody* got really confused about the Romulan and the
>Klingon races?  I guess I say that since I can't really conceive of
>Klingons painting pretty birds on their ships.  In STTNG, the two races
>seem to be switched.  In the old series, the Romulans appeared to be at
>least an honorable enemy, where as the Klingons were simply the "bad
>guys".  Now the Klingons have the honorable military heritage, and the
>Romulans are sneaky folk who like to suprise attack.

A lot of the confusion probably began because in STAR TREK III: The Search
For Spock the Romulans were originally slated to be the enemy race, but for
some reason they changed their minds and made them the Klingons instead.
By this time, however, the ship scenes, with the cloaking device and the
bird-of-prey type ship, had already been filmed.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 23:19:10 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

griffith@con.Berkeley.EDU.UUCP (Jim Griffith) writes:
>ln63w7@sdcc4.ucsd.edu (Cynthia Lee) writes:
>>I remember Gerrold having a falling out with Roddenberry over a script
>>that Gerrold had written for ST:TNG.  The episode revolved around the
>>relationship between two homosexual officers, one of whom had contracted
>>a fatal disease (this was a while ago, so my memory is a little fuzzy on
>>the exact details).  Roddenberry refused to shoot the episode, and
>>Gerrold was apparently furious at Roddenberry's reasons for not filming
>>it.  I'm not sure if Gerrold left the show immediately after this
>>incident, or if he stayed on and later left for other reasons.
>
>OK, I've heard bits and pieces about this.  As I understand it, David
>Gerrold wrote a script which involved a freighter of some sort being
>infested by Regulan Bloodworms.  An away team beams down without realizing
>this.  Standard policy when encountering a vessel in this condition is to
>destroy the vessel.  Of course, this means killing off a significant
>portion of the regular cast, so this is unacceptable.  The Doc beams down
>against orders and ends up solving the problem.
>
>Supposedly there was a great scene with Picard and Worf discussing the
>Doc's actions.  Worf says something to the effect "as a Klingon, I'd beat
>her, but as a Starfleet officer, I respect her".
>
>The alleged reason for not filming it was the cost of producing the
>episode as it was outlined.

This is *probably* wrong, since an episode very, very much like this was
actually finished and broadcast (it was fairly decent, too, largely due to
the not inconsiderable acting skills of Brent Spiner and Diana Muldaur).

The first story above sounds more likely, except that I'd heard that
Gerrold's story was supposed to have Tribbles in it.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 23:29:16 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: In Defense of The Next Generation

GEISJBJ@uregina1.BITNET ("John B. Geis") writes:
>   A comment was made that TNG has not developed the Romulans properly,
>turning them into charactures of what they should be.  Yeah, and the
>portrayal of the Klingons and Romulans in the original series was SO
>ORIGINAL and indepth!  They were portrayed as the classic 'bad guys', with
>little or no motivation to their actions.  In TNG, we have developed the
>Klingon into a well rounded, motivated race, with deep cultural mores and
>values.  In time, the same may well be done for the Romulans, but keep in
>mind that they are a mysterious race, that has had no contact with the
>rest of the galaxy in over 50 years!  There is little known about them. It
>is not realistic that we should get the whole story of the Romulan Empire
>in one or two shows.  As the Federation learns about them, so shall we.

I think this pretty well sums up a lot of the problem with the portrayal of
the Romulans, Klingons, etc., to wit, the concept of portraying them as a
RACE.  In fact, just about every race in TNG is portrayed as a race, rather
than a collection of individuals.  For a show which is supposedly
progressive, this is particularly narrow-minded thinking.

The episode with the Romulan Admiral went some way to correcting this, in
that he was treated as an INDIVIDUAL.  However, he still had these deep
racial tendencies, which, considering that Romulans, Vulcans and Humans all
spring from the same genetic stock (see the old series epidsode with the
American Indians in it for confirmation of this, as well as the fact that
Sarek and Amanda had similar enough genetic patterns to produce an
offspring and that Romulans are an offshoot of the Vulcan race) is
unbelievable (to say nothing of promoting racism!).

If the show would actually take some time to develop individual characters,
incorporating conflicts of ideals and other complexities within Our Heroes
(something which was done admirably with Spock and McCoy in the old show)
instead of just makin them boring archetypes moving through boring
archetypal plots then maybe it would be worth watching.  The sad thing
about the show is that it has all these things it's trying to do and
FAILING AT ALL OF THEM!

Maybe someday the people at Paramount will wake up and figure out what to
do with the show.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 16:16:33 GMT
From: gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu (Just another theatre geek...)
Subject: Re: In Defense of The Next Generation

kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu (Tom Kuchar) writes:
>rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>>I think this pretty well sums up a lot of the problem with the portrayal
>>of the Romalsn, Klingons, etc, to wit, the concept of portraying them as
>>a RACE.  In fact, just about every race in TNG is portrayed as a race,
>>rather than a collection of individuals.  For a show which is supposedly
>>progressive, this is particularly narrow-minded thinking.
>
>I don't ever recall the Romulans or Klingons referred to as a race, at
>least in the context you use.  Whenever they were discussed in the
>collective sense on the ST-TNG, it seems to me that they were being
>referred to as a culture instead of a race.  Maybe this speaks to you
>since you use the term `race'.  I don't regard this is a semantic argument
>either.

   I don't regard this issue as narrow-minded thinking; just as a matter of
time crunch, or, at worst, sloppy writing.  The treatment of aliens by the
new Trek show, or by Hollywood, for that matter is on the same level as the
treatment of the guest star of the week.  In other words, they hang the
character on the largest, most obvious hook---the alienness of the
character.

   The exception to this, of course, is in shows like ALIEN NATION, where
you see characters for an extended period of time, to compare and contrast
individual characters so that both individual and cultural traits emerge.
Coincidentally, the shows where guest stars emerge with fuller characters
are like shows like the Bochco shows (HILL STREET BLUES) and WISEGUY, which
spends several weeks on selected characters.  The show spends lots of time
exploring ALL the apsects of a character.

   Which is why I feel the arc-format is the most appropriate form for
television science fiction.  You NEED that much time to explore the
background in any detail; you NEED that time to get to explore the
characters in anything more than superficial detail.  If the episodic form
of television is like a collection of short stories, then the arc-format is
more like the novella or novel.  And I think science fiction is more
successful in the longer formats.

   Which is why Trek, or any series, will continue to present shallow alien
characters until they go to a acr-like format.

Roger Tang
gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu
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Date: 29 Jan 90 19:10:29 GMT
From: davidl@leonardo.intel.com (David D. Levine)
Subject: Re: Iain Banks - Consider Phlebas

UI0T@dkauni2.BITNET (Thomas Koenig) writes:
> I just saw at a local bookstore the German edition of a book called
> "Consider Phlebas" by Iain Banks, a British author of whom I have never
> heard before.  The cover blurb made the book sound like good space opera.
> Does anybody have any comments on the book / the author?  Would it be
> worth to order this book from Britain or the States?

I most whole-heartedly recommend "Consider Phlebas" and ANYTHING else by
Iaian M. Banks.  He writes everything from space opera (Consider Phlebas,
The Player of Games) through psychological SF somewhat reminiscent of P. K.
Dick (Walking on Glass, The Bridge) to rock'n'roll fiction (Espedair
Street).  His characters are warm and rounded.  His settings have a depth
and breadth that take my breath away.  He likes to climb up the outsides of
buildings.

"Consider Phlebas," in particular, is one of my favorites.  It combines the
vast space empires and mega-technology of E. E. "Doc" Smith with a
subtletly and complexity almost, but not quite, up to the level of Gene
Wolfe.  The adjective I would use to describe it is "rich."  Read it.

David D. Levine
Intel IMSO Tech Pubs
davidl@leonardo.intel.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 15:59:34 GMT
From: scott@qip.uucp (Scott Gibson)
Subject: Re: Dune questions

Spoilers for "Dune" in the following answer(s):

mathews@sybil.cs.buffalo.edu (Ryan D Mathews) writes:
>1. What was going on at the beginning of the story, prior to all hell
>breaking loose? I have never completely understood for certain why the
>Emperor replaced the Harkonnens on Arrakis with the Atreides, only to then
>aid the Harkonnens in attacking to get it back. The picture I get is that
>the Emperor wished to eliminate Leto without the Lansraad realizing that
>he was behind it. But this seems stupid, because it would be obvious that
>the Emperor approved from the fact that he stood by while the Harkonnens
>disobeyed their removal, by him, from the planet.

Dune is very much a political book.  The society of the Dune universe was a
balance between several politically powerful groups: The Emperor, who had
superior military forces and tradition to rely on; the Landsraat(?), a
council of heads of fiefdom who, combined, could rival the Emperor's power;
the Guild of Navigators, who exercised a monopoly on *all* interstellar
travel, and hence controlled *everyone* to some degree; and, to a lesser
extent, the Bene Gesserit (sp), who wielded power through influential
advisory positions.

All of these groups had one common attribute: they all depended, to some
degree, on the spice - melange.  To "normal" humans, the spice acted as a
geriatric; it increased one's lifespan, and was sought after by anyone with
power.  To select humans (the Bene Gesserit and the Navigators), it
promoted prescience, and was therefore the source of their power.  Melange
was available only from the planet Arrakis.

Duke Leto Atreides was both extremely powerful (militarily) and extremely
popular in the Landsraat.  For this reason, he was dangerous to the
Emperor.  He was, however, unassailable because of this popularity.  The
Emperor chose to target dependence on spice as the means of eroding this
popularity.  By assigning to Leto the task of ensuring the supply of
melange, and then making it impossible (through sabotage, etc) for Leto to
accomplish this, he sought to erode all of Leto's popular support.  If the
Atreides could not maintain the supply of spice, then the Guild, the Bene
Gesserit, and the noblemen would all abandon him in favor of someone who
*could*.

Of course, the "flaw" in the plan was that the Emperor, while eliminating
popular support, provided the Atreides with a much greater pool of military
support (the Fremen).  This mistake was the result of the Harkonnen's lack
of honesty in reporting on the Fremen situation.

>3. How did the inter-planetary government work? I understand it's based on
>the feudal system, but then I never did understand the feudal system. How
>much power does the emperor have, and is that power based solely on the "I
>gots more guns than you does" principle?

The Emperor has, essentially, as much power as he chooses, within the
limits of that which he is allowed by the Landsraat and the Guild, and to a
lesser degree, the Bene Gesserit.  He is prevented from openly opposing the
Atreides, for example, because, although his forces are sufficient for any
one or several of the noblemen, they cannot stand against the combined
forces of *all* of the noblemen; and the noblemen support the Atreides.  He
also cannot engage in a campaign that is not approved by the Guild;
otherwise, they might simply refuse to transport his forces.

The system of checks and balances makes for a wonderful political tale.
The Landsraat is held together by the fear of Imperial action against
individual families.  They are constrained by their inherent fear of the
Emperor's power, and of the control exercised by the Guild.

>I would love it if someone would clear these things up for me.

Hope I have provided *some* explanation.  Sorry about the length.  Note
that I have read only "Dune", but have done so many times.  I cannot say
whether the other books bear out my analysis, and I cannot explain what
"sand trout" are; they do not appear in "Dune".

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 01:29:30 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: Dune questions

Major Spoilers.

scott@qip.UUCP (Scott Gibson) said:
> All of these groups had one common attribute: they all depended, to some
> degree, on the spice - melange.  To "normal" humans, the spice acted as a
> geriatric; it increased one's lifespan, and was sought after by anyone
> with power.  To select humans (the Bene Gesserit and the Navigators), it
> promoted prescience, and was therefore the source of their power.
> Melange was available only from the planet Arrakis.

   Melange, in certain women and in the male Kwisatz Haderach, triggered
the changes that allowed a person to access the racial Other Memories (the
memories of that persons ancestors).  This is a dangerous process.  Many
initiates of the Bene Gesserit die annually during the "spice agony".  No
male before Paul Muad'Dib-Atriedes had been able to do so; that was what
the Bene Gesserit breeding program was all about.  Other poisons will
suffice, but none worked as well as melange-- and after melange is used, no
others will work.

   It did other things as well; spice heightened Bene Gesserit
"Truthsense", as well as facilitated other of the Bene Gesserit abilities.

   Spice also heightened a prescient sense in certain susceptible
individuals.  The Guild exploited this to re-establish interstellar trade
in the abscence of sophisticated computing devices (ouside of Ix, of
course).  Paul was one of this type of person.  The Bene Gesserit never
bred for prescience-- this was an unplanned aberration.  There is evidence
that the Reverend Mothers knew the trap that prescience ensnares its users
in.

> Duke Leto Atreides was both extremely powerful (militarily) and extremely
> popular in the Landsraat.  For this reason, he was dangerous to the
> Emperor.  He was, however, unassailable because of this popularity.  The
> Emperor chose to target dependence on spice as the means of eroding this
> popularity.  By assigning to Leto the task of ensuring the supply of
> melange, and then making it impossible (through sabotage, etc) for Leto
> to accomplish this, he sought to erode all of Leto's popular support.  If
> the Atreides could not maintain the supply of spice, then the Guild, the
> Bene Gesserit, and the noblemen would all abandon him in favor of someone
> who *could*.

   Leto wasn't strong militarily; his fief on Caladan could never support a
large fighting force.  The Atriedes rule had traditionally depended on
popularity.  What Leto *had* done, however, was to train a small force to a
level of competance equal to that of Corrino's Sardaukars.  With this
knowledge, and the popular support of the Houses in the Lansraad (correct
spelling), Leto could have made a bid for power that would have been
difficult to deny.

   Thus the Emperor sought to *destroy* House Atreides by exploiting the
Atriedes-Harkonnen feud.  The threat to the spice trade would ensure the
non-interference of the other Great Houses that might otherwise come to the
aid of the Atriedes.

> Of course, the "flaw" in the plan was that the Emperor, while eliminating
> popular support, provided the Atreides with a much greater pool of
> military support (the Fremen).  This mistake was the result of the
> Harkonnen's lack of honesty in reporting on the Fremen situation.

   Well, in a way.  The Duke's fighting force and the incomplete treason of
the Suk doctor which allowed Paul and Jessica to escape were really to
blame.  Had Paul and Jessica perished and not been able to exploit the
bolt-hole provided by the Bene Gesserit Missionaria Protectiva, the Fremen
could never have been organized into the force that destroyed House
Harkonnen, deposed House Corrino, castrated the Sardaukar, and forced a
universe to its knees.  The Fremen would not and did not care one whit who
held Arrakis in fief so long as Liet-Kynes' transformation was not
interfered with.  They could always retreat into the deep desert.

> Hope I have provided *some* explanation.  Sorry about the length.  Note
> that I have read only "Dune", but have done so many times.  I cannot say
> whether the other books bear out my analysis, and I cannot explain what
> "sand trout" are; they do not appear in "Dune".

   They appear in _Children of Dune_, and are referenced in _The Dune
Encyclopedia_.

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 14:57:49 GMT
From: david@salestech.com (David Montgomery)
Subject: Re: Dune questions

cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller) writes:
>> Hope I have provided *some* explanation.  Sorry about the length.  Note
>> that I have read only "Dune", but have done so many times.  I cannot say
>> whether the other books bear out my analysis, and I cannot explain what
>> "sand trout" are; they do not appear in "Dune".
>
>   They appear in _Children of Dune_, and are referenced in _The Dune
>Encyclopedia_.

    A sandtrout is the very first stage of a worm.  Over several centuries
they evolve into what are the great sandworms.  They also were one of the
major reasons why Dune was such a dry planet.  Whenever water would enter
the soil, sandworms would swarm to the spot and encase the water inside a
bubble formed by meshing their bodies together(I guess they never leave
this spot.  Never quite understood that.) so as to prevent the water from
spreading.
     _Children of Dune_ and _God Emperor of Dune_ contain several
references to sandtrout if you want to know more.  Hope this sheds some
light on the subject.

David Montgomery
Sales Technologies, Inc
3399 Peachtree Rd, NE
Atlanta, GA
(404) 841-4000
gatech!stiatl!david

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 01:40:46 GMT
From: sumax!polari!6sigma2@beaver.cs.washington.edu (Brian Matthews)
Subject: Re: Dune questions

scott@qip.UUCP (Scott Gibson) writes:
>Dune is very much a political book.  The society of the Dune universe was
>a balance between several politically powerful groups: The Emperor, who
>had superior military forces and tradition to rely on; the Landsraat(?),

The Landsraad, which was a council of the heads of each House.  The Great
Houses were those members of the Landsraad with voting privileges.  The
Landsraad was a balancing factor against House Corrino and the Padishah
Emperor.  Duke Leto and House Atreides were extremely popular in the
Landsraad, and as such, a threat to House Corrino.

>the Guild of Navigators who exercised a monopoly on *all* interstellar
>travel, and hence controlled *everyone* to some degree;

It was actually called the Spacing Guild.  The navigators were called Guild
Navigators or Guild Steersmen.

>and, to a lesser extent, the Bene Gesserit (sp)

The spelling is correct.  One could argue though, that they wielded a
significant amount of power.

There was also CHOAM (Combine Honnette Ober Advancer Mercantiles, I think),
which controlled trade and commerce in the same way that the Spacing Guild
controlled space travel.

>All of these groups had one common attribute: The all depended, to some
>degree, on the spice melange.

Yes.  Melange had various geriatric effects, as well as prescient effects.
The prescient effects were used by the Guild Navigators to see the safest
path through "hyperspace".  (The geriatric effect also affected the
Navigators.  Some were said to be 4000 years old.)

The Bene Gesserits used spice in a number of different ways, the most
important of which was the creation of a Reverend Mother.  They didn't use
the prescient effects.  They knew the trap prescience held, which Muad'dib
had to learn on his own.

>Duke Leto Atreides was both extremely powerful (militarily) and extremely
>popular in the Landsraat.

Actually House Atreides didn't have much of a military force, but they
were, as you say, extremely popular in the Landsraad, which did have a
strong military force.

>Of course, the "flaw" in the plan was that the Emperor, while eliminating
>popular support, provided the Atreides with a much greater pool of
>military support (the Fremen).  This mistake was the result of the
>Harkonnen's lack of honesty in reporting on the Fremen situation.

I don't think the Harkonnen's were dishonest about the Fremen, they just
considered them so much desert rabble, and never took a real census.  They
estimated, I believe 20,000 Fremen, when there were actually something like
5 million.

Even this wouldn't have mattered if Jessica and Paul hadn't been allowed to
escape (with some help from Dr. Yueh).  The Fremen would have just
retreated into the desert in the Southern Hemisphere of Arrakis.  Only when
Paul appeared and fulfilled many of their legends about a Messiah who would
finally lead them to their paradise did they become the threat to the
Emperor.

>>3. How did the inter-planetary government work?
>The Emperor has, essentially, as much power as he chooses, within the
>limits of that which he is allowed by the Landsraat and the Guild, and to
>a lesser degree, the Bene Gesserit.

The only real two opposing sides were the Landsraad and House Corrino (the
Emperor's Great House).  The Guild, Bene Gesserit, and CHOAM for the most
part didn't take sides as long as neither side interfered with them.  Of
course they weren't above playing the Landsraad off of the Emperor to
increase their own power.

Also, House Harkonnen and House Atreides were feuding, which the Emperor
used to attempt to destroy House Atreides.

>Hope I have provided *some* explanation.  Sorry about the length.  Note
>that I have read only "Dune", but have done so many times.  I cannot say
>whether the other books bear out my analysis, and I cannot explain what
>"sand trout" are; they do not appear in "Dune".

The further books take place in a very different political universe.  House
Atreides controls Arrakis, and therefore the spice, and therefore the
universe.  They also possess a fearsome military force - the Fremen.  The
Bene Gesserit and Spacing Guild are completely dependent on Leto II.  Also,
some other groups start to gain power - The Tleilaxu Face Dancers, Leto's
Fish Speakers, the Ix.

Brian L. Matthews
blm@6sceng.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 17:09:29 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Medline L'Engle time trilogy

For those who are interested, the books in the time trilogy (in order) are:

   A Wrinkle in Time
   A Wind in the Door
   A Swiftly Tilting Planet

They were enjoyable when I first read them.  I don't remember much about
them, since I read them when I was in grade school.  Geesh!  I can't
believe it was that long ago!

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 10:54:20 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (The Dread Pirate Roberts)
Subject: Re: Medline L'Engle time trilogy

ted@welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes...

>For those who are interested, the books in the time trilogy (in order)
>are:
>   A Wrinkle in Time
>   A Wind in the Door
>   A Swiftly Tilting Planet

Actually, you're behind the times. It's now the Time Quartet, with the
fourth book being MANY WATERS.

>They were enjoyable when I first read them.  I don't remember much about
>them, since I read them when I was in grade school.  Geesh!  I can't
>believe it was that long ago!

I didn't read them until I was almost 30 (early 80's). By then, I'd read
most of her other books up to that point, and in my not so humble opinion,
the original Time Trilogy is among her lesser work.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Heinlein (4 msgs) & Alternate Heroes &
                      Faeries (5 msgs) & Book Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 18:53:02 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: Review: Grumbles From The Grave

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>  I must report, however, that some of what's included strikes me as
>filler.  There's altogether too much on housebuilding and gardening that
>doesn't seem to have much relevance to Heinlein's works or personality.

Given that the selection and editing was by Ginny, I think I can perhaps
see why this was considered signficant.  I *am* a little surprised that she
thought *we'd* be especially interested.

>And the sidebars synopsizing Heinlein's novels are jarringly bad,
>apparently written by a non- fan at about the reading level of a dull
>9-year-old.

I'd assumed that Ginny also wrote these.  Nevertheless I agree that they
generally seem to miss the point of the books.  As editor she at least
approved them; I'm disappointed.

>Heinlein's legacy to the SF field has been immense, his impact on the
>lives of his readers more so. _Grumbles_From_The_Grave_ is dedicated to
>"Heinlein's Children". Some might find that puzzling, as he never had
>biological offspring -- but we know who we are. That cantankerous,
>profound old man from Missouri was a second father to hundreds of
>thousands of bright kids in this century.:

Just wanted to make that flow through the net again!

I've read the uncut Puppet Masters and Red Planet, and I knew that Stranger
was upcoming eventually; this is the first I've heard that Moon will be
released in the original version.  Since it's far my favorite of his
pieces, I'm particularly interested in this.  Do you have a source?

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 19:04:45 GMT
From: dougm@unix386.convergent.com (The Manic Tinker)
Subject: Re: Review: Grumbles From The Grave

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
> That cantankerous, profound old man from Missouri was a second father to
> hundreds of thousands of bright kids in this century. Perhaps the best
> news _Grumbles_ has brought us is that that voice is not yet quite
> stilled.

In a similar vein, it is worth noting that a Biography of Heinlein is
currently in progress.  The author is Professor Leon Stover, of the School
of Anthropology of the Illinois Institute of Technology.  Prof.  Stover
wrote a book for the Twayne US Author Series called "Robert A. Heinlein,"
and at last report was working with the UC Santa Cruz special collections
section (which has all Heinlein's drafts, 1st editions, and many personal
papers) and Virginia Heinlein.

Doug Moran
pyramid!ctnews!unix386!dougm
dougm@unix386.Convergent.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 07:50:18 GMT
From: brian@radio.astro.utoronto.ca (Brian Glendenning)
Subject: Re: Review: Grumbles From The Grave - How about Delany?

I'll add in a note of dissent. I don't have the book, but I read a 1/2 hour
or so of snippets from it and found it to be pretty dull stuff.  Yawn.
Certainly read a bit of the thing before splurging for the hardcover. The
biography sounds much more promising.

(In case you want to correct for my position on the Heinlein spectrum, I
believe I enjoyed all of his novels up to and including "Time Enough for
Love" except "I Will Fear no Evil", and nothing since, except for maybe a
scene here or there)

On the other hand, in a two or three minute perusal of Delany's biography,
I found some salacious and interesting material. Has anyone read it?
Comments?

Brian Glendenning
Radio astronomy
University of Toronto
brian@radio.astro.utoronto.ca
utai!radio.astro!brian
glendenn@utorphys.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jan 90 23:00:46 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a752@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Bruce Dunn)
Subject: Re: Review: Grumbles From The Grave

     Eric Raymond and David Dyer-Bennet remark on the incredibly bad
quality of the synopses which are printed alongside photographs of the
cover art of the original hardcover editions of some of Heinlein's books.
I agree on their apalling quality but suspect that they are neither Robert
nor Ginny's.  They look to me to be written by librarians to attract
juveniles, and I suspect that they are blurbs from the dust jackets of the
original editions (which, as Grumbles notes, were largely sold to
libraries).  Does anyone have access to one or more of the original
editions to confirm this?

Bruce

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 22:08:36 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, VOLUME 2: ALTERNATE HEROES ed. by Benford & Greenburg

	     WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, VOLUME 2: ALTERNATE HEROES
	      edited by Gregory Benford & Martin H. Greenberg
		 Bantam Spectra, 1990, ISBN 0-553-28279-4
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This is the second (last?) of a series of alternate history short
fiction.  As with the other, WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, VOLUME 2: ALTERNATE
EMPIRES, the pieces here were commissioned for this volume but have
appeared elsewhere between the time of their writing and their publication
here.  At least this volume indicates where they have been published
previously, but in both cases one is left with the feeling that the
publisher was trying to convince the buyer the stories were all new, when
in fact the buyer may very well have most of them already.

   Be that as it may, this book examines the "great man" theory of
history--the idea that history is made by "great men" rather than by the
"tide of events."  The "great man" theory says that if Hitler weren't
around, the Nazi Party would not have developed as it did; the "tide of
events" theory says that if Hitler weren't there, someone else would have
taken his place.  Michael Moorcock's BEHOLD THE MAN is perhaps an extreme
example of the latter.  (Strangely enough, the first volume was not "tide
of events" stories, but "failed events" stories--what if X hadn't
happened?)

   Unfortunately, many of the authors in this volume make their stories fit
the "great man" theory by picking a great man, having something different
happen to him, or having him do something different, though the "great man"
usually seems to be more acted upon than acting in this anthology, and then
stopping.  There *is* no alternate history, just a suggestion of how one
could write one.  (Note: in discussing the stories, I will be often be
telling what the change was.  For some of the stories this might be
considered a spoiler, so reader, beware!)

   For example, Harry Turtledove's "The Last Article" postulates that
Hitler's armies made it to India and were controlling it when Gandhi tried
to use his policy of non-violence against them.  This sounds more like an
alternate event ("Hitler conquers India") than a "great man" story, and is
fairly predictable.  But it ends at this point.  What happens next?

   In "Lenin in Odessa" George Zebrowski postulates an early confrontation
between Lenin and Stalin.  But just when history changes, the story ends.
What happens next?  No answer.  Harry Harrison and Tom Shippey's "A Letter
from the Pope" has the same problem: just when Alfred changes his plans
because he receives the chastising letter the Pope sent him (instead of not
receiving it), the story ends.  (This "great man" is so obscure to most
readers that an introduction was included explaining what the story was
about.)  What happens next?  We aren't told.  (The back blurb promises "a
Europe converted to Viking paganism"--it isn't delivered.)  "Loose Cannon"
by Susan Shwartz has T. E. Lawrence surviving his motorcycle accident to
take a role in the African campaigns of World War II.  But just after he
talks to Rommel, the story ends.  What happens next?  Who knows?  In Judith
Tarr's "Roncesvalles," when Charlemagne discovers Ganelon's treachery was
bought by Christians, he decides to convert to Islam and side with the
Moors.  What happens next?  We never find out.  These all read like
introductory chapters to alternate history novels that the authors might be
planning, rather than full-fledged alternate history stories.  The
characters are well drawn in all the stories here--they just don't go
anywhere.

   Two stories deal with Abraham Lincoln.  Michael Cassutt's "Mules in
Horses' Harness" assumes Lincoln's death in 1863; James Morrow's "Abe
Lincoln in McDonald's" includes time travel (Lincoln somehow travels
forward in time to see the results of making a particular decision).  I
feel the use of time travel *and* alternate history lessens the latter, but
perhaps I'm just a bit of a purist.  I also find the alternate history set
forth a bit unbelievable, but I would be willing to suspend disbelief for
one change-- but not for two.  Cassutt's story has a couple of variations
on the usual "what if the Civil War turned out differently?" theme, but
nothing startling, not even his "surprise" revelation at the end.  Neither
one, by the way, is a present of "a Confederacy that won the Civil War,"
which the back cover touts.  In this, at least, they show originality.  "No
Piece of Ground" by Walter Jon Williams is another Civil War variation,
with Edgar Allan Poe a general in the Confederate Army.  Marc Laidlaw's
"His Powder'd Wig, His Crown of Thornes" deals with George Washington as
the Savior of the Indians, though with a twist.  We don't see enough of the
alternate world to judge the reality of its texture, though the main
character is well-drawn and draws the reader into what we do see of his
world.

   Barry Malzberg's picture of Hemingway as a hack science fiction writer
in "Another Goddamned Showboat" is at least a change of pace.  It was not
quite as gimmicky as the similar story "Ike at the Mike" (by Howard
Waldrop, not included in this volume).  In common with the earlier
discussed stories, was more a character study than a story, Malzberg picked
a "great man" whose displacement would not leave one asking, "Okay, but
what happened next?"  Hemingway's shift to science fiction would not be
expected to produce the same sort of drastically alternate history that
Charlemagne's conversion to Islam would, so Malzberg leaves his readers
satisfied with the picture he draws.

   Sheila Finch's musical Albert Einstein in "The Old Man and C" had
nothing to hold my interest--even Einstein's musings on light seemed forced
in the context of the story.  "A Sleep and a Forgetting" by Robert
Silverberg had an interesting premise (communications through the center of
a star may get warped in such a way as to allow communication with the
past/alternate worlds).  But after hooking up with a world in which Genghis
Khan did not become ruler of the Mongols, Silverberg's characters don't
seem to know what to do with it, and the ending makes no sense at all.

   Harry Turtledove's second story in this collection, "Departures," is the
base story of his "Byzantium" alternate history series in which Muhammed
becomes a Christian monk rather than founding Islam.  Again, it shows the
split point and then drops it, but at least here there is already a milieu
drawn with which readers of this collection are probably familiar.

   I found Rudy Rucker's story about William Burroughs, Von Neumann, and
the atomic bomb unreadable, except for the last couple of paragraphs, which
deliver their message with all the subtlety of a sledge hammer.  (In
fairness I must say that I generally find Rucker unreadable, and this may
be just one of my quirks--certainly other people whose opinions I respect
like his writing.)

   Of the fourteen stories in this volume, six are based on Twentieth
Century men.  Four more are based on men from American history.  None are
based on women.  None have the richness of detail I found in several
stories in the first volume (even though many of the authors are the same).
Only the Harrison-Shippey, the Malzberg, and Turtledove's "Departures"
seemed more than merely adequate, and several were below average.  It may
be that "great men" are less interesting than "failed events."  But it is
more likely that the apparent constraint of having the "great man" on stage
throughout the story made it impossible to show the effects of the change
in detail.  Much as I liked the first WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, I can't really
recommend this one.

[Note: After writing the above, I ran across the following quote from a
letter from Olaf Stapledon to Naomi Mitchison written on 10 July 1940: "My
(qualified) pacifism has been put in cold storage.  But how loathsome it
all is!  An of course I remain fundamentally just as much pacifist as
before.  But at present pacifism simply won't work.  I note in Gandhi's
autobiography that his non-violence movement's success depended on the fact
that some officials were decent folk.  It would not have worked against a
Nazi regime."  I doubt Turtledove knew of this letter, since the
observation is obvious, but who knows?]

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 15:23:49 GMT
From: psjeka1@dtuzdv5a.bitnet
Subject: book request: faeries

Hello,

recently, I read a module for the Palladium RPG which contained a long and
really fascinating description of an enchanted wood and its inhabitants, so
I became interested in faeries. Does anybody on the net know recommendable
books (fact and fiction) about this subject?

Thank you in advance,

Volkmar

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 08:22:14 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: book request: faeries

psjeka1@dtuzdv5a.BITNET writes:
>I read a module for the Palladium RPG which contained a long and really
>fascinating description of an enchanted wood and its inhabitants, so I
>became interested in faeries. Does anybody on the net know recommendable
>books (fact and fiction) about this subject?

   Raymond Feist's FAERIE TALE is rather good.  It is rather Stephen
King-ish, if you like that sort of thing. There are places that are quite
terrifying. Other parts are kind of erotic, but very *tastefully* done.
There are a few let-downs, especially the ending, but all in all it was
quite an enjoyable read.

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jan 90 02:47:24 GMT
From: aru@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Sriram Ramkrishna)
Subject: Re: book request: faeries

nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>psjeka1@dtuzdv5a.BITNET writes:
>>Does anybody on the net know recommendable books (fact and fiction) about
>>this subject?
>
>   Raymond Feist's FAERIE TALE is rather good.

I am going to say this before David Dyer Bennett beats me to it. :) There
is a book by Emma Bull called "War for the Oaks".  I think you will really
enjoy this book.  In short, it is a war between the Seelie and the Unseelie
fairies.  Other books are by Tom Deitz.

If you want a historical version of the Celtic fairies, I recommend "Heroes
and Fighting Men" by Lady Gregory.  I hope this helped.

Sri

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 03:16:20 GMT
From: gateley@m2.csc.ti.com (John Gateley)
Subject: Re: book request: faeries

psjeka1@dtuzdv5a.BITNET writes:
>Does anybody on the net know recommendable books (fact and fiction) about
>this subject?

Smith of Wooten Major, by Tolkien, is about Faerie (the land), and its
inhabitants (Faeries, not fairys). It is an enjoyable, poignant story, and
gives quite a different picture of Faeries than you might expect.

John
gateley@m2.csc.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 15:34:36 GMT
From: argosy!kentb@decwrl.dec.com (Kent Beck)
Subject: Re: book request: faeries

My favorites:
Just about anything by Charles DeLint- good discussion of the interaction
of Faery with the mundane world.

The Arthurian trilogy of Parke Godwin- makes the faeries of Arthurian
legend more ordinary and more magical at the same time.

Three Hearts and Three Lions by Poul Anderson- a faery of moving and
disturbing power.

Kent Beck

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 02:39:26 GMT
From: adlx@vax5.cit.cornell.edu
Subject: Cyberbooks by Bova

With a similar plot: a young inventor decides to build a computerized book.
He seeks backing from a USA book publisher. They keep demanding
"improvements" to the prototype in an effort to kill the project. The
inventor finally gets fed up and goes to Japan.  Does anybody recall who
wrote this book?

Alan LeGrand

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Television - Battlestar Galactica (5 msgs) &
                            The Prisoner & Star Trek (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 01:17:10 GMT
From: wshb!clarence@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: BATTLESTAR GALACTICA

A first-time poster would like to hear any discussion on the pros/cons of
Battlestar Galactica.  Seeking correspondence with any BG buff.  
    Thru various sources, I was able to gather the names of 9 of the
original 12 battlestars; Galactica, Pacifica, Atlantia, Solaria, Columbia,
Pegasus, Prometheus, Cerebrus and the Bellerephon....anyone run across the
names of the other 3?

Many thanks!!!

C. E. Causey III
P O Box  79
Furman, SC    29921

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 16:23:51 GMT
From: dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (norm)
Subject: Re: BATTLESTAR GALACTICA

My Views on Battlestar Galactica have to do more with the T V. show
it was a good show at first but it had one major drawback...how many
shows can you have where this lone ship and a rag tag fleet are attacked
by the revenges of an enemy and MIRACULOUSLY fight them off before
it gets too old and begins to grind on the audience  I would have liked
to see them go BACK to a time BEFORE the defeat....and show us some of
the things like the planetary defenses, maybe some esponage or
some of the great battles.

Now AFTER the FIrst Battlestar Galactica (when the Battle Star found Earth)
we immediately went to the NON-VIOLENT blight (sorry if that offends
anyone) and the stories went to nothing. Suddenly we couldn't shoot, we
wound.  We couldn't dogfight, we used shields to cloak us.  The only part
of the second series that was worth ANYTHING was the one they did about the
loss of StarBuck. They got the old cast back and I enjoyed the story.

Now on a final note I would ask a question.  Besides the fact of the god
almighty dollar, and copyright, when the Galactica found Earth, how many
people would have been interested in them finding instead of present day
Earth they found something like the U.S.S. Enterprise and Captian Kirk  and
a Federation to help them recover their planets?

To tell the truth on occasion I like to see the bad guy win.  It gets
BORING all these GREAT plans the enemy thinks up and they never work.
However I like to see that IN the LONG run.  The overall forces
of good find at least some way to salvage a living.  It seems
the authors of Battlestar Galactica never planned an ending, be it the
cylon's winning or the humans, and in that one fact did the story die.
Every story should have SOME kind of ending.

Norm
d16550@d1.dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 19:51:34 GMT
From: peter@pawl.rpi.edu (Peter Katsos)
Subject: Battlestar Galactica

Hello,

   I am wondering whether anyone has short episode descriptions of
Battlestar Galactica episodes. 

Peter Katsos
peter@pawl.rpi.edu
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute  

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 08:47:06 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (The Dread Pirate Roberts)
Subject: Re: BATTLESTAR GALACTICA

gh1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gaurang Hirpara) writes:
>I'm a little confused here. I know there was movie. But where does the
>distinction between the 1st and second series come in, and what is this
>about the loss of Starbuck, and what happened to which memebers of the
>cast when?

BATTLESTAR GALACTICA ran from 1978-1979 for 24 hours worth of episodes, the
first 3 of which (2-1/2 sans commercials) were the premiere movie.  This
series ended without resolution. The Galactica and its fleet were still
drifting around looking for Earth.

BATTLESTAR GALACTICA (the movie) was the above premiere movie trimmed down
to 2 hours and released theatrically, first in Canada and Europe, then in
the US.

GALACTICA: 1980 ran for half-a-season in early 1980. I believe that this is
being syndicated in the same package as the original series, but I neither
know for sure nor care. In this series, the Galactica discovers Earth, but
finds that it is backwards technologically, and can't help them against the
Cylons.

There are also a couple of other "movies" cobbled together from episodes of
the original series (and one from the second series).

The cast of the first series included Lorne Green (Adama), Richard Hatch
(Apollo), Dirk Benedict (Starbuck), Herb Jefferson (Boomer), Terry Carter
(Tigh), Maren Jensen (Athena), and Noah Hathaway (Boxey).

In the second series, only Greene and Jefferson carried over from the
original. New actors/characters were Kent McCord (Troy -- Boxey from the
original now grown up), Barry Van Dyke (Dillon), Patrick Stuart (Dr. Zee),
and Robyn Douglas (Jamie).

As for the "loss of Starbuck", they tried to lift the abysmal ratings of
G:1980 by filming an episode that flashed back to a time just after the
original series, and the story (basically a rip-off of Barry Longyear's
"Enemy Mine") showcased the final escapade of Starbuck and the origin of
the Dr. Zee character. It was the only episode in that second series that
was at all watchable. No other explanations were given for what happened to
the rest of the original characters.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM
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Date: 26 Jan 90 07:01:46 GMT
From: wshb!clarence@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: Re: BATTLESTAR GALACTICA

gh1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gaurang Hirpara) writes:
>  I'm a little confused here. I know there was movie. But where does the
>distinction between the 1st and second series come in, and what is this
>about the loss of Starbuck, and what happened to which memebers of the
>cast when?

If memory serves, the original BG was axed in late 1979, and Galactica:
1980 came along a year or so later.  The latter was *terrible*, and with
such noteworthy actors as Kent McCord and Barry Van Dyke, what would you
expect?  Lorne Greene is back in his original role, Starbuck is shot down
and stuck on a hostile planet, Boomer is still around, but otherwise little
mention is made of the other original cast members.  In the BG novel #6, we
learn that Apollo never returned from a patrol, and quite possibly mention
is made of the others in BG novel #5 "Galactica Discovers Earth", but I
haven't located that paperback yet.

Galactica:1980 bore such little resemblance to the original I could barely
watch it (yes I realize the original also had it's share of problems).  I
think BG:1980 ran for about 5 episodes.  )

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 15:51:56 GMT
From: roys@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Roy Stead)
Subject: The Prisoner

dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (norm) writes:
>....every story should have SOME kind of ending.

Thinking of stories without endings, does anyone out there remember Patrick
McGoohan's "The Prisoner" ? I recently was lent a novelisation which -- to
be honest - wasn't very good (by Thomas Disch, I think).

Does anyone know of better novelisations of the series?

All the best,
Roy

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 20:55:35 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: In Defense of The Next Generation

kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu (Tom Kuchar) writes:
>rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>>I think this pretty well sums up a lot of the problem with the portrayal
>>of the Romalsn, Klingons, etc, to wit, the concept of portraying them as
>>a RACE.  In fact, just about every race in TNG is portrayed as a race,
>>rather than a collection of individuals.  For a show which is supposedly
>>progressive, this is particularly narrow-minded thinking.
>
>I don't ever recall the Romulans or Klingons referred to as a race, at
>least in the context you use.  Whenever they were discussed in the
>collective sense on the ST-TNG, it seems to me that they were being
>referred to as a culture instead of a race.  Maybe this speaks to you
>since you use the term `race'.  I don't regard this is a semantic argument
>either.

Remember the first episode in season 1 to have the Romulans in it?  Troi
went on for a while about how the ROMULANS (a race) are curious about
humans, generally don't attack first, etc.  These are not racial
characteristics, and the ENTIRE ROMULAN RACE is being portrayed as having
the characteristics, or, if you prefer, they are portrayed as having one
grand unifying culture, which is certainly unbelievable.  In fact, pretty
much all the power groups in TNG are portrayed as being unified and
possessed of racial characteristics which are unrealistic and shallow.

That make what I mean a bit clearer?

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 22:02:26 GMT
From: bones@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Lance A. Sibley)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Next Generation

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>griffith@con.Berkeley.EDU.UUCP (Jim "The Big Dweeb" Griffith) writes:
>>ln63w7@sdcc4.ucsd.edu (Cynthia Lee [TA]) writes:
>>>I remember Gerrold having a falling out with Roddenberry over a script
>>>that Gerrold had written for ST:TNG.

This is true. The script was entitled "Blood and Fire," and while it was
very good dramatically, I thought Gerrold tried to be too "cutesy" in
places. For example, the two characters who were the gay lovers were Ensign
Paul Freeman, the grandson of the Lieutenant Freeman seen in "The Trouble
With Tribbles" (which is actually referenced in the script) and Lieutenant
Dan (something I forget), who was the protagonist in Gerrold's time-travel
novel, _The Man Who Folded Himself_.

It *did*, however, have a cute little scene in which Dan, who is a Security
officer, tells Paul, a medical technician, "Don't worry. We don't have
targets on our backs any more," as well as the infamous line, "As a
Klingon? I'd beat her. As a professional? She was right."

>This is *probably* wrong, since an episode very, very much like this was
>actually finished and broadcast (it was fairly decent, too, largely due to
>the not inconsiderable acting skills of Brent Spiner and Diana Muldaur).

I haven't a clue which episode you might be talking about here. If you
can't remember the title, a brief synopsis will do. But I can't remember
any second season episodes that were remotely similar.

>The first story above sounds more likely, except that I'd heard that
>Gerrold's story was supposed to have Tribbles in it.

No tribbles. Regulan bloodworms. Much nastier, and not quite as prolific.
You may be thinking of the presence of Freeman. He doesn't refer to the
tribble incident per se, but he does mention that his grandfather served
with Kirk.

Lance A. Sibley
University of Waterloo
Waterloo, Ontario     

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 20:45:51 GMT
From: flatline!jet@sugar.hackercorp.com (It's "Mr. Boyo" to you Dylan)
Subject: The Gerrold Episode that didn't show

Enough!

I have in my hands:

"Star Trek: The Next Generation
Blood and Fire"

First Draft Teleplay
by David Gerrold
May 13, 1987

Represented by:
Shapiro-Lichtman
8827 Beverly Blvd.
Los Angeles, CA 90048
(xxx) xxx-xxxx"

(purchased from Gerrold's office, he sold them for a short while with the
profits going to anti-AIDS agencies.  I will NOT pirate copies of this
script, so don't bother asking.)


  Yes, there is a major subplot involving a homosexual couple.  This is the
most noted reason for the story's not being filmed.  I haven't phoned
Gerrold's office to ask, or anything like that.

  Yes, Worf has a "look at the backwards alien" piece of dialog.  I note
that Beverly leaves *with* the Captain's permission, however:

'ON TRANSPORTER PLATFORM.  BEVERLY BEAMS OUT.

ON PICARD AND WORF.

Picard is alone with his very complex feelings.  Abruptly, he realizs that
Worf is looking at him.  Picard looks at Worf.  Yes -- ?  You have
something to say?

                WORF
        (scratches himself thoughtfully)
   You're asking me as a Klingon?
        (beat)
   Beat her.
        (another beat)
   As a professional?
        (beat)
   She was right.

                PICARD
        (looking at the platform
        and admiring Beverly's courage)
   Yes. She was.

And then he exits grimly.
   FADE OUT.'


   There were no tribbles in the story.

   I can't see where this episode would be any more expensive than any
other episode that involves a second space ship.  As a matter of fact, this
could probably be filmed on the set they use for the cargo or shuttle bays.

J. Eric Townsend
uunet!sugar!flatline!jet
jet@flatline.lonestar.org

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 23:33:00 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

bones@watcsc.UUCP (Lance A. Sibley) writes:
>rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>>This is *probably* wrong, since an episode very, very much like this was
>>actually finished and broadcast (it was fairly decent, too, largely due
>>to the not inconsiderable acting skills of Brent Spiner and Diana
>>Muldaur).
>
>I haven't a clue which episode you might be talking about here. If you
>can't remember the title, a brief synopsis will do. But I can't remember
>any second season episodes that were remotely similar.

It's the one where Dr. Polaski catches the aging virus ("The Deadly Years"
Revisited, I guess) and ends up going down to the quarantined medical
station.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 15:42:00 GMT
From: 27000@aeclcr.bitnet (SIMMONS DONALD F)
Subject: The Next Generation Poll

     What with all the postings recently for and against Star Trek: The
Next Generation I would like to take an informal poll of what people think
of the show. Send me e-mail saying whether you like, hate, or are
in-between about the show and I will post a summary on the net.

Donald Simmons
27000@AECLCR

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 17:59:00 GMT
From: GILL@qucdnast.bitnet
Subject: Star Trek : TNG

Michael Rawdon writes:
>>One episode early in the second year of the show ("The Traveller" was the
>title, I believe) was written by Diane Duane.  Her work is more fantasy-
>>oriented than classic SF... but I definitely consider her a professional
>>author.
>
>Has she written anything besides Star Trek novels?  I've read one or two
>of her Trek novels, and they were drek of the highest order.

   Odd - if you ask the vast majority of people who have read Star Trek
novels, Diane Duane would be high on the list as one of the best writers.

>I disagree; the old show, on a fairly consistent basis, produced episodes
>which match up well with most other shows of its time and the '80s.  Only
>a handful were true "duds".  The new show can't even reach minimal levels
>of realism (or even suspension of disbelief-ness) on anything approaching
>a consistent basis.  Except for "The Naked Now," the first season was a
>complete loss, with the low point coming in "Skin Of Evil" which might
>well be in the running for "Worst TV Program of the 1980s".

   It seems to me that you are falling under the blanket of believing that
the shows of your youth are much better than today's shows.  Happens to me
too, quite a bit in fact.  However, I have a great difficulty relating the
old series with TNG because their basic premises are so different.  In many
ways, this is just a reflection of current society.  In the old series,
Kirk always knew what was the right thing to do for any society - and thus
his adherence to the Prime Directive was minimal at best.  Not at all
different from mainstream American thought of that time - "we know what's
best for the rest of the world".  On the other hand, ST:TNG attempts to
adhere very strictly to the Prime Directive and avoids interference
whenever possible.  The result is that the various societies involved have
to resolve their own problems.  Not at all very different from current
foreign policies around the world today, at least on an idealistic basis.
As many people have said before, Star Trek attempts to be a reflection of
current societal thinking and mores.

   I agree that many shows seem to end suddenly with little to no
resolution of the conflicts involved, but then real life isn't bundled up
in a nice clean package either.  One other thing that bothers me slightly
is reruns appearing in the middle of winter, and new shows showing up in
the middle of summer.  But that is a minor quibble.

   I have few problems with ST:TNG, though there are a few things that I
would like to see happen.  For example, what about these insect-like aliens
that sent a homing beacon out into the galaxy?  What about those
Federation/Romulan bases on either side of the Neutral Zone that were
`removed' without leaving a trace?  How about Spock appearing some time as
a representative of the Vulcan Science Academy?  How about more Vulcans
appearing at all?  Maybe a little history on how the Federation-Klingon
peace came into being.  There are still a lot of good ideas to be explored
- - maybe a five year mission will be realized.

Arnold Gill
Queen's University at Kingston
BITNET:    gill@qucdnast      
INTERNET:  gill@bill.phy.queensu.ca

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Books - Heinlein & Herbert (2 msgs) &
                           Martin (5 msgs) & Moorcock & 
                           Pohl & Zelazny (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 20:41:13 GMT
From: lsuc!nrcaer!gandalf!alayne@neat.ai.toronto.edu (Alayne McGregor)
Subject: Re: Growing Up on Heinlein

davis@RADAR.NRL.NAVY.MIL (Jennifer Davis) writes:
> To all the recent Heinlein discussion I'd like to add that _Podkayne of
> Mars_ was the only sf heroine I had to look to growing up.  Because of
> her I always thought I could learn at least ten languages and be an
> astronaut (I've given up on the first goal).  Luckily girls growing up
> today have a bit more to choose from, but not as much as I'd like to see.
> Anyway, Heinlein will always have a place in my heart, no matter how many
> his problems or how blatant his chauvanism because of that book.

I read Podkayne several times as a kid, and my main memory of it is a
feeling of acute disappointment that Podkayne wimped out. Instead of trying
for pilot training, by the end of the book she was considering becoming a
pediatric nurse. This is *not* to put down nursing (it's a valuable,
important career), but it's such a stereotype.

In the recently-released *Grumbles from the Grave*, Heinlein says that
meant *Podkayne* as a tragedy of "the highly successful career woman who
wouldn't take time to raise her own kids ... the only long-range hope for
any adult lies in the young".

Frankly, I've never seen any such theme in the book. In addition, I agree
that it's extremely important to care for children, but I certainly don't
see why one parent is more responsible than the other (as Heinlein
implied).

Heinlein wrote some wonderful, strong women characters, but I don't think
Poddy is one of them.

Alayne McGregor
{dciem!nrcaer,dgbt}!gandalf!alayne
alayne@e.gandalf.ca

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 15:49:20 GMT
From: RICH@suhep.phy.syr.edu (Richard S. Holmes)
Subject: Dune

It's been mumbleteen years since the one time I read Dune, Dune Messiah,
and Children of Dune.  By the end of Children of Dune I felt I'd had enough
and when the other Dune books came out, I didn't hear any reviews that
persuaded me to read them.

The recent discussion of Dune here has gotten me thinking about rereading
it.  Now that we've had some years to let our opinions mellow and to gain
some perspective: What about the sequels?  How many, if any, are worth
(re)reading -- given the usual finite amount of reading time and infinite
number of books each of us has?  Ars longa, vita brevis, and all that.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 00:59:28 GMT
From: jimcat@pawl.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: Re: Dune

RICH@SUHEP.PHY.SYR.EDU (Richard S. Holmes) writes:
>Now that we've had some years to let our opinions mellow and to gain some
>perspective: What about the sequels?  How many, if any, are worth
>(re)reading -- given the usual finite amount of reading time and infinite
>number of books each of us has?  Ars longa, vita brevis, and all that.
 
 IMHO: God Emperor of Dune, while a bit tedious, does a good job of
wrapping up the Leto II storyline and brings the whole saga to a logical
end. I was surprised, and somewhat disappointed, to see that there were two
more sequels after that. I figured they were unnecessary and didn't bother
reading them.  Those of you who've read them: did I miss anything good?

Jim Kasprzak          
RPI, Troy, NY         
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 20:19:00 GMT
From: IAGDGP@aesd.dnet.ge.com
Subject: Still more unanswered WILDCARDS questions

   Here are some more unanswered questions from the WILDCARDS universe to
dwell on while we anxiously await WC VII: (spoilers!)

   1) What was in Hiram/Fatman's trunk? Was it Ti Malice? Does Hiram
      know where Blaise is? Did Ti Malice kiss anyone in Atlanta?

   2) Can Water Lily cure an Ace? I.e make them normal by through 
      intercourse? This also has interesting plot capabilities. (and
      even if Tachy did get the Joker she could (would?) cure him!)

   3) Is the Sleeper [Croyd] a permanent WILDCARD "typhoid Mary" and
      when will he wake up?

   4) We are led to believe that Gimli was not in the senator's offspring
      afterall... but then who (or what) hired Demise?

   I LOVE these books! Our Champion's games here have at times almost
approached the level of sophistication in them and since our play group has
broken up WILDCARDS is the only input like this I have now!

   I also recommend looking at the GURPS WildCards book. Although I am not
crazy about the Gurps system Steve Jackson Games does their homework on
their worldbooks (Their Cliffhangers worldbook is also priceless!)

Doug Prosser
GE/aesd
Utica, NY
(315) 736-7871 after 6pm

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 20:53:26 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Still more unanswered WILDCARDS questions

IAGDGP@aesd.dnet.ge.COM writes:
>   Here are some more unanswered questions from the WILDCARDS universe to
>dwell on while we anxiously await WC VII: (spoilers!)

>   2) Can Water Lily cure an Ace? IE make them normal by through 
>     intercourse? This also has interesting plot capabilities. (and
>     even if Tachy did get the Joker she could (would?) cure him!)

   Remember that 90% of the people infected die a horrible death (draw the
black queen), 9% draw the Joker, and only 1% draw an ace.  If Tachyon fell
in the 90% group, it wouldn't matter what Water Lily could do...he'd still
be dead.  Also, there would be a small problem if his Joker mutation
prohibited him having intercourse with her (should he find her!)

>   3) Is the Sleeper [Croyd] a permanent WILDCARD "typhoid Mary" and
>     when will he wake up?

   Well, I thought that it was shown that the infectious "carrier" form
faded when he fell asleep again and start to mutate into another form.

>   4) We are led to believe that Gimli was not in the senator's offspring
>      afterall... but then who (or what) hired Demise?

   Well, we are led to believe that Gimli had taken over the Hartman child,
but Gregg Hartman killed him with the child.  However, you are right that
this doesn't explain who hired James Spector.  Also would be interested to
see if Spector could come back from cremation.  I assume that he could, but
it would just take a couple of years.  I mean, his ace would allow him to
recover if his hand were burned off...why not the whole body???

>   I LOVE these books! Our Champion's games here have at times almost
>approached the level of sophistication in them and since our play group
>has broken up WILDCARDS is the only input like this I have now!

   I also love these books as do two of my housemates, my girlfriend, and
many other friends.  I bought it last week and already four people have
finished reading my copy, and there is still a long waiting list for my
copy...great stuff for those of us who have been collecting comics for
years (since '73 for me).

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 22:13:16 GMT
From: JOHNSTON@umiami.miami.edu (Michael A. Johnston)
Subject: Re: Still more unanswered WILDCARDS questions

ted@welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>IAGDGP@aesd.dnet.ge.COM writes:
<Stuff deleted>
>>   4) We are led to believe that Gimli was not in the senator's offspring
>>      afterall... but then who (or what) hired Demise?
>   Well, we are led to believe that Gimli had taken over the Hartman
>child, but Gregg Hartman killed him with the child.  However, you are
>right that this doesn't explain who hired James Spectre.  Also would be
>interested to see if Spector could come back from cremation.  I assume
>that he could, but it would just take a couple of years.  I mean, his ace
>would allow him to recover if his hand were burned off...why not the whole
>body???
<Remainder deleted> 

I am inclined to believe Tachyon,that "Gimli" was a neurosis existing only
in Hartmann's mind. It appears that it was Elmo who hired Spector, acting
for Chrysalis.  Not too hard to confuse him with Gimli.  It is likely that
Demise will return, but I doubt that even his ace could regenerate him from
ashes.  More likely that he will escape before cremation occurs.

Michael A. Johnston

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 23:52:35 GMT
From: mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu (Mutant for Hire)
Subject: Re: Still more unanswered WILDCARDS questions

JOHNSTON@umiami.miami.edu (Michael A. Johnston) writes:
>It is likely that Demise will return, but I doubt that even his ace could
>regenerate him from ashes.  More likely that he will escape before
>cremation occurs.

Highly doubtful on that point. Besides, the problem with Demise was that he
was just too deadly. I think he's going to stay dead. They turned him into
a pile of ashes (a definite on this one, Jack saw the jar of ashes) and if
they burned up all his cells, there's nothing to grow back with.

I'm still waiting for Tach's virus to activate.

Martin Terman
mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
MFTERMAN@PUCC.BITNET
terman@portia.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 17:31:01 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Still more unanswered WILDCARDS questions

JOHNSTON@umiami.miami.edu (Michael A. Johnston) writes:
>ted@welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>>   Well, we are led to believe that Gimli had taken over the Hartman
>>child, but Gregg Hartman killed him with the child.  However, you are
>>right that this doesn't explain who hired James Spector.  Also would be
>>interested to see if Spector could come back from cremation.  I assume
>>that he could, but it would just take a couple of years.  I mean, his ace
>>would allow him to recover if his hand were burned off...why not the
>>whole body???
>
>I am inclined to believe Tachyon,that "Gimli" was a neurosis existing only
>in Hartmann's mind. It appears that it was Elmo who hired Spector, acting
>for Chrysalis.  Not too hard to confuse him with Gimli.  It is likely that
>Demise will return, but I doubt that even his ace could regenerate him
>from ashes.  More likely that he will escape before cremation occurs.

   Hmm...maybe you are right.  I suppose that makes sense and fits in with
the rest of the story.  It would make sense that Hartman conjured up the
Gimli personage as he did Puppetman.

   I also agree that quite possibly Elmo was the figure who hired Demise.
However, I think you missed something in the book.  You mention that you
think Spector will escape before cremation and come back.  However, in the
book, the people in the morgue call Tachyon down during the autopsy.  There
Tachyon observes Spector's body starting to regenerate and immediately
orders them to cremate the body.  Later, they mention that there is a
container of some sort in Tachyon's room that contains Demise's ashes.  It
makes it a little hard to believe that he can escape before cremation.
This is the kind of continuity problem that weakens some comic books (oh
no!  Not another comic book continuity discussion...  didn't that just end
in rec.arts.comics???)  :-)

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 17:56:24 GMT
From: rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu (John A. Rescigno)
Subject: Moorcock's Erekosse Series n

A long time ago, I read Michael Moorcock's Eternal Champion Series..
Elric, Hawkmoon, Corum, and have been looking for an out-of-print Erekosse
Series. Someone told me about two years ago that they were going to reprint
them. Was there any truth to that? Is there any way to get my hands on the
books, and what are the book titles in the series?

As usual, any and all information will be helpful. Thank you.

John Rescigno
Clarkson University
rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 13:21:17 GMT
From: sammy@cbnewsd.att.com (Sammy)
Subject: Re: _HOMEGOING_ By F. Pohl

andres@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Andy C (aka Riker)) writes:
> I recently finished the SF Book Club version of _HOMEGOING_ by Frederick
> Pohl and was wondering if anyone else has read this book.  If I have
> missed a discussion on this on the net, then please forgive this re-post.
>
> I am what you would call a Pohl fan, I enjoyed his HEECHEE series a great
> deal (although it started getting weak in the last book).  

The HEECHEE series began to bore me sometime during the second book, but I
thought Gateway was terrific.

> The novel was an interesting little story, but not Earth shattering.

I agree with this.  I don't even think I'd classify it as a novel - more a
novelette, which is often the best length for sf.

> It deals with some interesting problems and trys to talk about space
> pollution and global warming, but does little else.  To me it was
> predictable and flawed.  We never learn much about the true nature of the
> alien race he introduces, and the novel was all too short.

Possible SPOILER:

We do, however learn that the alien race is very probably nothing like they
(and the "human" protagonist - can't remember his name) presented
themselves to be, which was the interesting part of the whole thing, I
guess.

The ending would have been more suitable to a short story, but was kind of
cute (as obvious as the solution was, why didn't I think of it?)

Sammy

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jan 90 19:15:12 GMT
From: kwatts@tahquitz.sun.com (Kevin Watts)
Subject: Knight o' Shadows

   I'm interested in what some of you may make of this reference. It
concerns Corwins Pattern or the making of it.

LOGRUS:	 "The balance was tipped aginst me by recent actions
          of this turncoat." (turncoat == Merlin)

MERLIN:	 "I wasn't given much choice."

LOGRUS:	 "But there was a choice, and you made it."

PATTERN: "Indeed, he did, but it served only to redress
PATTERN:  the balance you'd tipped in your own favor".

LOGRUS:  "Redress? You over compensated! Now it's tipped
LOGRUS:   in your favor! Besides, it was accidently tipped
LOGRUS:   my way by the traitor's(Merlin's) father!(Corwin)"

So. according to this passage, Corwin tipped the balance in the favor of
the Logrus somehow. I assume by creating the second pattern before the
pattern fall battle. What do you think?

Kev

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jan 90 21:08:43 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

kwatts@tahquitz.Sun.COM (Kevin Watts) writes:
>I'm interested in what some of you may make of this reference. It concerns
>Corwins Pattern or the making of it.
>
>LOGRUS:  "The balance was tipped aginst me by recent actions
>LOGRUS:   of this turncoat." (turncoat == Merlin)
>
>MERLIN:  "I wasn't given much choice."

etc...

This looks really interesting, what book is it from?

I'm curious because in the book THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH, C.S. Lewis uses the
name "Logres" in connection with Merlin and the entire Camelot myth, and I
never knew where that name came from. Does the book mentioned above deal
with that in much detail?  Thanks.

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 19:13:23 GMT
From: ptgarvin@uokmax.ecn.uoknor.edu (Patrick T. Garvin)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>This looks really interesting, what book is it from?

Knight of Shadows by Roger Zelazny.

>I'm curious because in the book THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH, C.S. Lewis uses the
>name "Logres" in connection with Merlin and the entire Camelot myth, and I
>never knew where that name came from. Does the book mentioned above deal
>with that in much detail?

No, not at all.  I think it is only coincidence (besides, Logres and Logrus
are pronounced completely different.  Logres is somewhere near Scotland, I
think.

ptgarvin@aardvark.ucs.uoknor.edu
ptgarvin@uokmax.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 05:36:51 GMT
From: ln63w1@sdcc4.ucsd.edu (Marjorie Alpert [TA])
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>>I'm interested in what some of you may make of this reference. It
>>concerns Corwins Pattern or the making of it.
>>
>>LOGRUS:  "The balance was tipped aginst me by recent actions
>>LOGRUS:   of this turncoat." (turncoat == Merlin)
>>
>etc...
>This looks really interesting, what book is it from?

It's from Knight of Shadows.  The newest in the Amber series by Roger
Zelazny.  I never really thought about where the Logrus concept came from,
but you make an interesting point.  I dont know how far Zelazny's dealings
with the tales of Arthur and Camelot are, but I make a guess that some of
his ideas may be from it.  Theres a lot of history in these books.  Anyone
got any comments?  Someone who has a better idea about this??

Marjorie

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 16:58:35 GMT
From: firth@sei.cmu.edu (Robert Firth)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>I'm curious because in the book THAT HIDEOUS STRENGTH, C.S. Lewis uses the
>name "Logres" in connection with Merlin and the entire Camelot myth, and I
>never knew where that name came from.

The name is a contraction of 'Loegria', which is used by Geoffrey of
Monmouth as a name for what later became central and southern England.  The
name is derived from Locrine, the legendary son of Brutus. (The Brutus who
led the Trojan exiles to Albion)

------------------------------
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Date: 25 Jan 90 15:39:37 GMT
From: hankin@sauron.osf.org (Scott Hankin)
Subject: Re: A Niven Question

ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin) writes:
>But the "fancy concepts" are more interesting than you imply. What I like
>about Niven is his *cultural* characterization; he can throw a monkey
>wrench into a society and make interesting guesses about what happens
>next, or start with an alien biology or technology and come up with a
>culture to fit it. (I'm thinking more of his earlier work here.
>_Ringworld_ was a random romp around a strange world, with interesting
>interaction between the human, kzinti, and puppetteer cultures.  _Integral
>Trees_ was a random romp around a strange world, with boring cultures. You
>see the difference.)

Is it just me getting cranky in my old age, or does Niven have a dim view
of people left to their own devices?  One of the main premises of too many
of his works is that, given the chance, folks will set up a repressive
dictatorship with themselves at the top.  _Integral Trees_, _A Gift from
Earth_, all of the stories set in the universe of the State - he seems to
think that we'll drop this democratic garbage at the first opportunity.
I've yet to determine in my own mind whether this is a result of an aging
author growing more cynical and conservative as time goes by, or whether
it's just an easy plot device to allow his characters to cleverly outwit
the system (as if they were the first to be bothered by it enough to try
and do something about it.)

Comments?

Scott Hankin
Open Software Foundation
hankin@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 20:31:32 GMT
From: hankin@sauron.osf.org (Scott Hankin)
Subject: Re: A Niven Question

fiddler@concertina.Sun.COM (Steve Hix) writes:
>hankin@sauron.osf.org (Scott Hankin) writes:
>> Is it just me getting cranky in my old age, or does Niven have a dim
>> view of people left to their own devices?  One of the main premises of
>> too many of his works is that, given the chance, folks will set up a
>> repressive dictatorship with themselves at the top.  _Integral Trees_,
>> _A Gift from

>You can gain an equivalent feeling by reviewing previous civilizations and
>(non-primitive) cultures.  Some of them, too.
>
>Democracy is no more a sure thing than is communism.

Agreed, and were his stories to be set in the past, I would expect such
political settings.  However, I (perhaps naively) would expect that the
future would hold less repression, rather than more.  He seems to be
saying, "Enjoy, folks, 'cause it ain't gonna get any better, and it'll
probably get worse."  A depressing thought - perhaps that is at the root of
my objection.  Some of his stuff can be upbeat almost to a fault (everyone
seems to be having fun in Known Space, and boredom seems to be a problem of
major proportions) and other stuff downright fatalistic.  Perhaps it's just
been too long since I last read an upbeat one.

I don't think it's a question of Communism vs Democracy, but rather
distributed vs central control.  The ideological distinctions almost get
lost in the noise.

Scott Hankin  
Open Software Foundation
hankin@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 05:35:40 GMT
From: ifal460@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Hard SF (was Re: Niven's Characters (was Re: A Niven Question))

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>yamauchi@cs.rochester.edu (Brian Yamauchi) writes:
>>In all of Niven's Known Space stories, the only character which strikes
>>me as fully-developed as a person is Beowulf Shaeffer.
>
>Odd -- he never hit me as a character.  The only one that did anything for
>me was Louis Wu, in RINGWORLD: and the utter betrayal of the character
>Niven perpetrated in R. ENG. was what finally turned me completely and
>irrevocably into a Niven-hater.
>
>[text, including warped NIVENS WAKE, deleted]
>
>Strong disagreement: it's a failure if you're intending to write a story.
>Character is a fundamental element of story (barring experimental jazzing-
>around, which Niven, Forward, and their quasiliterate ilk decidedly are
>*not* doing), and if you don't have characters then in an important sense
>you don't have a story.

You know, it's funny: I agree with just about everything you say about the
requirements of writing fiction and yet, I still love all the early Niven
stories, and especially the Known Space stuff.

The general assessments of Niven's weakness in characterization strike me
as true, but every now and then even Niven's characters shine through.  His
stories "Inconstant Moon" and "The Fourth Profession" come to mind.
Neither story is much of a hard-science story, and neither is a Known Space
story. Both stories, however, have left images that stick in my mind at
least as well as, say, some of Benford's.

Seemed as if the earlier Niven was having fun in his storytelling. For
Niven, "fun" meant taking an idea and running with it. His characters were
always briefly drawn, yet most of 'em had Niven's own quirky sense of
humor, which I found engaging. (Niven's much more engaging in print than in
person, IMHO.)

All this talk about his weakness with characters reminds me of a story I
once heard regarding his decision to begin ongoing collaborations with
Pournelle. According to the story, Niven decided to link up with Pournelle
because he respected Pournelle's ability at doing human characterizations.
(Assuming the story is true, I've never been able to follow his reasoning
on this point.)

But it seems to me that Niven's decline as a writer who's having fun with
his dates from his collaboration with Pournelle. Ever since then, his solo
work (even RINGWORLD ENGINEERS, which I liked okay) has seemed
comparatively dreary, and his collaborations haven't been much better.

Still, I'd like to think that his better stuff ranks with some of the best
that SF has to offer--not because its characterization is anything
obove-average for genre fiction, but because he was able make hard SF
(which pre- and post-Niven has tended to be rather dry) both fun and funny.
And he managed to generate a bit of human feeling when he needed to.

Mike Godwin
(512) 346-4190           
mgodwin@rpp386.cactus.org
cs.utexas.edu!rpp386!mgodwin

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 19:33:48 GMT
From: suelh@druhi.att.com (Sue Hendrix)
Subject: Re: Niven's Characters (was Re: A Niven Question)

I know someone who spent some time with Niven at a convention.

Her feeling was that Niven has no personality.

Perhaps an author cannot put into his characters something which he lacks
himself.

(Disclaimer: I liked the known space series, but agree with the comment
that the characters are flat.  Any of my GURPS PCs have more character the
first time I play them.  I read his books for plot and ideas.  And I didn't
say he has no personality--she did.  I'll carry back flames to her, if they
are given.)

Sue Hendrix
att!drutx!druhi!suelh

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 22:43:54 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Hard SF (was Re: Niven's Characters (was Re: A Niven Question))

   Amid all the attendant brouhaha over Niven's characterization (or lack
thereof), no one has mentioned "The Hole Man."  This story, to me, seems to
be primarily about character.  I have no idea how accurate the depiction of
a black hole passing through someone's body is, or if a black hole with so
little mass could even exist (it had to have had less mass than Mars, or
else the whole planet would have been swallowed up in it when it was
released, right?).  In any case, the protagonist of "The Hole Man" seems to
be a somewhat better drawn character than most of Niven's characters.

   Just adding some fuel to the fire.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 05:04:29 GMT
From: dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway)
Subject: Larry Niven, a chicken, and me.

Allow me to relate the strange tale of the musical rubber chicken.

This device was, to a first appearance, an ordinary rubber chicken;
however, holes had been cut in strategic locations along the back, and a
pennywhistle had been inserted through the mouth.  Thus, the chicken could
be made to produce music by blowing through the mouthpiece in the beak and
covering certain holes in the back.  It worked quite well.

(Bear with me...there is indeed a point to this!)

At last year's Worldcon, I decided to retire the chicken after three years
of service, as it was beginning to get rather careworn.  Thinking to
commemorate it's passing, I took it about and entreated my favorite authors
to autograph it.  These included Andre Norton, Isaac Asimov, L. Sprague
DeCamp, Samuel R. Delany, Forrest Ackerman, Harry Stubbs (Hal Clement),
Frederick Pohl, Darrell Schweitzer, and some others (including Real
Musgrave, a well-loved artist).
  
I had wanted to add Larry Niven's name to the chicken, so I waited the
customary hour in line to see the man.  After I handed him the chicken and
receiving a funny look, he began to sign it: L...A...R...  suddenly he
frowned, drew a line through his name, and tossed the poor chicken back at
me, announcing that he would not sign it, for he did not want to look like
a fool.  No amount of pleading would convince him.

Needless to say, my feelings were rather hurt.  I thought that, perhaps, he
might be more willing to sign it without his numerous fans about, but even
after I had found him alone, he refused to sign.  I suppose he felt it was
beneath his dignity...even though Ms. Norton was happy to sign it, as was
Mr. DeCamp, a most dignified gentleman!

It did pain me that Mr. Niven thought more of his dignity than of the
feelings of an only slightly-warped fan (especially at a convention!).
Another pro, attempting to console me, told me that many of his colleagues
had a tendency to look down upon their fans, forgetting that, as he put it,
"You are the scum upon which these lillies precariously float."

And that, my friends, is the tale of Larry Niven, the chicken, and me.

Sam Conway
Chemistry Dept.
Dartmouth College, NH
dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 11:22:43 GMT
From: jimcat@rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: Re: Larry Niven, a chicken, and me.

dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway) writes:
>I had wanted to add Larry Niven's name to the chicken, so I waited the
>customary hour in line to see the man.  After I handed him the chicken and
>receiving a funny look, he began to sign it: L...A...R...  suddenly he
>frowned, drew a line through his name, and tossed the poor chicken back at
>me, announcing that he would not sign it, for he did not want to look like
>a fool.  No amount of pleading would convince him.

 Very interesting. At the same con (if you are referring to Noreascon III
last September) my girlfriend got him to sign a balloon. This was at the
"Louis Wu's Birthday" party on Friday night, where we just ran into him at
random. No hour in line. If you saw him after that, maybe he was just sick
of signing weird things by then. (-:
 
 I am not making this up. Honest.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY         
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 15:11:34 GMT
From: carols@drilex.dri.mgh.com (Carol Springs)
Subject: Re: Larry Niven, a chicken, and me.

dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway) writes:
>Allow me to relate the strange tale of the musical rubber chicken.
[....]
>I had wanted to add Larry Niven's name to the chicken, so I waited the
>customary hour in line to see the man.  After I handed him the chicken and
>receiving a funny look, he began to sign it: L...A...R...  suddenly he
>frowned, drew a line through his name, and tossed the poor chicken back at
>me, announcing that he would not sign it, for he did not want to look like
>a fool.  No amount of pleading would convince him.

I got a kick out of this story, and can't resist adding one of my own, even
though I'm sure to get castigated as some sort of Niven-basher.  At a
Philcon several years ago, some of us had spent the last few minutes before
a husband-wife quiz-show-type panel frantically scribbling questions for
the "show."  When the panel started, wives were sent out of the room, and
the game opened with a question of mine, put to Mr. Niven: "Of which SF
movie did your honeymoon most remind you?"  I'd been expecting such obvious
answers as "Time After Time."

Niven, who seemed in a grouchy mood, frowned, paused, then replied,
"I think that is a very silly question, and I refuse to answer."    
Dead silence.

The name of the panel in question was "The Newlywed Game."  

(Joel and Felicia Rosenberg won the game by virtue of having conspired
beforehand to always use some variant of "cat" in their answers.)

Carol Springs
carols@drilex.dri.mgh.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 22:02:22 GMT
From: ewout@cbmvax.commodore.com (Ewout Walraven - CATS)
Subject: Melanie Rawn

After some glorious remarks about Melanie Rawn I went out to buy Dragon
Prince, and indeed it's great. Immediately bought the sequel, once I'd
finished it (and will buy Sunrunners Fire once it becomes available here).
Thanks!  Did anyone else notice the Dutch/Germanic sounding names she uses
for her characters?

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jan 90 18:56:54 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.psu.edu (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Sunrunners_Fire

Ah, I finaly got hold of a copy of Melanie Rawn's latest.  It is only less
than half the size of her previous books but it looks good anyway.  Here is
what is printed on the back cover:

   IT BEGAN WITH THE DISCOVERY OF THE STAR SCROLL

 the last repository of forgotten spells of sorcery,
 the only surviving record of the ancient foe who in
   times past had nearly destroyed the Sunrunners
      and their magic.  Now, as Andry, the new
     Sunrunner Lord of Goddess Keep, begins to
   master this potentially deadly knowledge, while
  Pol, son of High Prince Rohan, seeks to touch the
   minds of dragons, the long-vanquished enemy is
  mobilizing to strike again, drawing on forbidden
   lore to play an ever-shifting game of trechery
  and betrayal--and secretly infiltrating even the
        most strongly protected of citadels.

   And soon, Pol, Andy, Rohan, his Sunrunner wife
  Sioned, and all whom they hold dear will find it
 hard to tell friend from foe as spell wars threaten
    to devastate the land--and dragons soar the
   skies, inexorably lured by magic's fiery call...

Anyone notice the second sentence in the first paragraph?  Holy run-on
sentence batman!  :-) Looks like Melany Rawn is still going strong, just
not in volume.  Anyone have any info on her next book?

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 16:38:52 GMT
From: "Michael_Krause.henr801E"@xerox.com
Subject: Where is Pamela Sargent?

I've read (maybe the only) two books by Pam Sargent and found them to be
VERY interesting.  The first was "Venus of Dreams" and the second, "Shores
of Women".  I believe that the cover of "Venus" indicated that the sequel
would be released early in '89 (or '88?) but I've been unable to find any
other reference to it.  I was wondering 1) whether anyone knows of other PS
books, and 2) what discussion might be offered as to her "orientation".
Has anyone met her or heard her speak? know her personally?  I understand
that she's from Buffalo, NY and I'd like to meet/hear her sometime, if
possible.

Mike Krause
716-427-3021
Rochester, NY

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 16:22:29 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Where is Pamela Sargent?

"Michael_Krause.henr801E"@XEROX.COM writes:
>I've read (maybe the only) two books by Pam Sargent and found them to be
>VERY interesting.  The first was "Venus of Dreams" and the second, "Shores
>of Women".  I believe that the cover of "Venus" indicated that the sequel
>would be released early in '89

"Venus of Shadows" was released in 1989 as a Doubleday/Foundation
hardcover.  It should be out as a Bantam paperback sometime in 1990.

>2) what discussion might be offered as to her "orientation".

"orientation"??? Is that a really obscure term for "gay"? If she is, it'd
probably come as a surprise to George Zebrowski, her husband.

>Has anyone met her or heard her speak? know her personally?  I understand
>that she's from Buffalo, NY and I'd like to meet/hear her sometime

I've dealt with her a couple of times on SFWA matters. Seems like a
perfectly nice person. Yes, she lives in New York.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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Date: 26 Jan 90 02:18:22 GMT
From: speterse@ug.utah.edu (soren--Ms. Jackson if you're nasty)
Subject: Re: Tolkien-Bashing!

drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann) writes:
Spoilers (yeah, right--like you haven't already read it a million times)

>When Gollum is leading the two hobbits to Sauron's lair, they get to the
>front door, the hobbits are about to go in, and Gollum stops them.  "You
>can't go in this way, you'll get caught!  This is the front door! You
>don't want to get caught!"  So they leave and go around the long way, have
>more adventures along the way, get to where they're going, and what
>happens?
>
>THEY GET CAUGHT!
>
>It's like Tolkien said, "Well, here they are.  My story outline so far
>says that now, they get caught.  Wait a minute, the book's too short..."

Keep in mind that Tolkien was not a professional novelist.  Writing for him
was strictly a hobby.  He wrote *LotR* in his spare time over a period of
15 years.

Anyway, Book four (the Frodo and Sam and Gollum going to Mordor section)
was absolutely necessary.  Apart from various minor and not so minor
aspects of plot mechanics (Farimir and Frodo have to meet, and Farimir's
character has to be established, for instance, otherwise large parts of the
following book don't make sense), it is absolutely essential that we get an
extended look at Gollum.  The fact that we know that we see that he wasn't
entirely corrupt lends his final fall into the crack of doom a poignancy
that it simply wouldn't have had if he had remained a two dimensional
nasty.

Yes, you could tell the entire story in much less than three volumes
(Tolkien himself told the story in about three sentences in the
*Silmarillion*), but if you insist in reducing *LotR* to simple plot
function, you lose so much you might as well be reading the New For 1990!
Slave-Girl of Xanth.

An interesting point: the first few times I read the *Lord of the Rings*,
when I was much much younger, Book Four was my least favorite book.
Nowadays it's my favorite.  Had anyone else this reaction?

speterse@ug.utah.edu
soren@cc.utah.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 16:42:39 GMT
From: scott@kong.gatech.edu (Scott Coulter)
Subject: Re: Tolkien-Bashing!

drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann) writes:
[ stuff deleted ]
>but I could tell that by the second book the author was just trying to
>stretch out the story.  For example:
>
[ more stuff deleted ]
>
>It's like Tolkien said, "Well, here they are.  My story outline so far
>says that now, they get caught.  Wait a minute, the book's too short..."

Not a flame, just a suggestion:

   Read "LETTERS OF J.R.R. TOLKIEN"

It will tell you in no uncertain terms that *extending* LotR was the _last_
thing Tolkien had in mind.

In a more general sense, I would recommend reading the Letters for anyone
who is a fan of LotR, as it provides lots of interesting details about how
the story developed, etc.  Unfortunately, Letters is not currently in
print, so if you see a copy in a used bookstore or anywhere else, GRAB IT!
Fascinating stuff.

Happy reading,

Scott D. Coulter
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
uucp: {most anywhere}!gatech!kong!scott
Internet: scott@kong.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 18:35:49 GMT
From: rwc%ilmarin.c3@lanl.gov (Robert W. Cox)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

Mary Holstege writes:
> Tolkien pros and cons
> 
> ... his dialogue is weak.
> 
> ... Linguist's Headgame Number 1: Inventing a language ...
> 
> ... Minor Poet's Headgame Number 1: Writing a bunch of lousy poems 
> 
> ... Author's Headgame Number 12: Falling ... love with your background 
>     send the characters on a grand tour of the world ...
>     all those intercalated background stories and fake myths ...

Funny, but the points that Mary dislikes so much are some of the reasons
that I like LotR so much.  I never noticed that his dialogue was weak;
rather, I feel that is dialogue from a different culture.  The complaint
about invented languages is hardly new: I think that some of the earliest
critics (Wilson?) in this country complained about this, being especially
vociferous about Tolkien's giving the impression that he had created whole
new languages where in fact he had only created fragments of them.  This
last complaint is rather silly, IMHO -- giving impressions of background is
a major part of fiction writing.

Some people happen to like Tolkien's poetry; I am one of them.  I have been
reading the Lays of Beleriand recently -- quite fun in places.  In any
case, the content of the poems in LotR has very little to do with the plot,
and their volume is quite small, so you can just "bleep" over them if you
like (the same is true with the invented languages, for that matter).

Finally, the intercalated background is what makes LotR great, as opposed
to just interesting.  Tolkien gives the real impression (at least to me) of
his characters moving through a world that is much larger and older than
they are.  This is true of very few works of fiction, but it is true of
real life.  So what Mary dislikes so much is to me a great achievment.

Bob Cox

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 18:54:41 GMT
From: dougm@unix386.convergent.com (The Manic Tinker)
Subject: Re: Tolkien-Bashing!

speterse%ug.utah.edu@cs.utah.edu writes:
> An interesting point: the first few times I read the *Lord of the Rings*,
> when I was much much younger, Book Four was my least favorite book.
> Nowadays it's my favorite.  Had anyone else this reaction?

No; it's still my least favorite book.  As a *book*, I prefer Book Three,
and when I only want to read one chapter of LotR (to have something to read
during lunch, or some such), I generally read either "Flotsam and Jetsam,"
or the chapter in Book Two when they are marching through Moria.

Of course, I still enjoy re-reading Book Four more than I enjoyed reading,
say, the third Anthony "Blue Adept" book (which was the third and last
Anthony book I ever read).

Doug Moran
pyramid!ctnews!unix386!dougm
dougm@unix386.Convergent.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 05:11:24 GMT
From: np0z+@andrew.cmu.edu (Ngeng Hia Phua)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

Robert W. Cox writes:
>Mary Holstege writes:
>> Tolkien pros and cons
>> ... his dialogue is weak. 
>> ... Linguist's Headgame Number 1: Inventing a language ... 
>> ... Minor Poet's Headgame Number 1: Writing a bunch of lousy poems ... 
>> ... Author's Headgame Number 12: Falling ... love with your background 
>>     send the characters on a grand tour of the world ...
>>     all those intercalated background stories and fake myths ...
> 
>Funny, but the points that Mary dislikes so much are some of the reasons
>that I like LotR so much...

I am *very much* of that opinion as well!  While I'm not one of those fans
who memorized the songs and learned to write Elven, it was things like that
which added color and depth to Middle Earth.

I read LotR when I was 13 after I had watched Bakshi's animation.  In fact,
it was because the animation was so enthralling (AND unfinished!)  that I
was prompted on a crazed hunt though the library for the books.  I'll admit
that those books were rather heavy-ish reading then, but the feeling of
magic and power that I got after watching the cartoon carried on to the
book.  I didn't relish the details for their own sake (in fact I skimmed a
lot of it then) but because they created a feeling of solidity and reality
to the world, so that it wasn't just a 2D background in which the plot
operated.

When I re-read the books last year in my senior yr.(HS), I realized how
much of the detail I had missed before, and reading it was like putting on
glasses for the first time and looking out the window to discover the
world.  It is stuff like the languages and poems that made M.E. a "real"
and "believable" world (Tolkien has also written on "the suspension of
disbelief" which he felt was crucial to a "fairy tale") as opposed to one
such as Amber or Discworld (nonono don't take me wrong, I love Discworld!
and Amber past-tense).  The descriptions in LotR were vivid enough for me
to have had dreams about M.E. several nights in a row, and I can think of
*very* few authors who have managed to add that much dimension to a world.

For those people out there who attempted but could not get through the
books (for whatever reason) but are still interested in acquainting
themselves with this classic, I strongly advise getting a hold of the
animation (Bakshi, not the other one w/c is complete but not as well done)
and watching it before re-attempting the read.  It did wonders for a friend
of mine.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 18:44:11 GMT
From: suelh@druhi.att.com (Sue Hendrix)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>Y'know, did you ever think to SKIM, or maybe SKIP, the songs?!?!?!

Probably good advice for a first-time reader.  The first few times I read
LOTR and the Hobbit, I didn't like the songs and began to skip them.
Later, I found I liked them a lot--that they added to the story.  Now I
always read them.

Another good thing to do with Tolkien is to read aloud.  The books are much
more enjoyable that way.  They are oral tradition in a way.  If you can't
read aloud, at least slow down enough to move your lips.

Sue Hendrix
att!drutx!druhi!suelh

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 08:32:19 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

rwc%ilmarin.c3@lanl.gov (Robert W. Cox) writes:
>I never noticed that his dialogue was weak; rather, I feel that is
>dialogue from a different culture.  The complaint about invented languages
>is hardly new: I think that some of the earliest critics (Wilson?) in this
>country complained about this, being especially vociferous about Tolkien's
>giving the impression that he had created whole new languages where in
>fact he had only created fragments of them.  This last complaint is rather
>silly, IMHO -- giving impressions of background is a major part of fiction
>writing.

   Tolkien was, in fact, a philologist (a scholar of languages) first, and
not a novelist. Apparently, he knew almost every modern European language
quite well, and several ancient languages, including Greek and Latin
(naturally), Celtic, Old English (like pre-Chaucer), and Nordic. His
languages were, in fact, quite thoroughly created. Well, perhaps "created"
is not the correct term. One of the Elven tongues (Probably Eldarin, but it
might have been Sindarin) was actually developed from Nordic into the form
that appeared in the book.
   That's what was so amazing about Tolkien's books (aside from the
stories).  No matter how much he bored you with (if you were bored; I
personally loved it!) there was so much more that he had thought up that
was never mentioned, or occasionally mentioned but not elaborated, in the
books.  For example, the whole history of the North Kingdom, and the wars
against the Witch-king of Angmar; the specific origins of each of the
Nazgul; the origin of the entire race of Hobbits...I could go on, but I've
probably pissed off enough people already.

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 18:08:13 GMT
From: mcgp1!flak@thalatta.com (Dan Flak)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

holstege@Neon.Stanford.EDU (Mary Holstege) writes:
>Tolkien pros and cons
>Second, we have Minor Poet's Headgame Number 1: Writing a bunch of lousy
>poems or, worse, songs, and inflicting them on the readers...  ...None of
>these songs and poems (with one small exception) advanced the plot in the
>least.

I don't appreciate Tolkien's poetry either. However, even the .5 M word
work can be viewed in the much larger context of Tolkien's world. I.e. the
total history of Middle Earth, and the rest of the world of which the
entirety of the Third Age was less than a sneeze. The War of the Rings,
although a significant event, encompassed only the last few years (or
decades) of the Third Age. Trival in comparison to Tolkien's "universe".

The poems attempt to link the current story with a past that is told in the
Silmarillion and "Unfinished Tales" (and other works) which, alas, only
Tolkien-philes read.

It takes more than one reading to see where all these links are.  (I like
Tolkien, so I've read LOTR about 7 times in the last 25 years). The poetry,
in my opinion, stinks. However, it *is* plot related and doesn't detract
that much from the story.

Dan Flak
McCaw Cellular Communications Inc.
201 Elliot Ave W.,
Suite 105
Seattle, Wa 98119
206-286-4355
thebes!mcgp1!flak

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 16:15:57 GMT
From: urban@rand.org (Mike Urban)
Subject: Re: Tolkien-Bashing!

drwho@wpi.wpi.edu(Eric Ant Von Laudermann) writes:
>I could tell that by the second book the author was just
>trying to stretch out the story.  For example...

 (Gollum walks Frodo and Gollum from the Morannon to Cirith Ungol)

>It's like Tolkien said, "Well, here they are.  My story outline so far
>says that now, they get caught.  Wait a minute, the book's too short..."

Fortunately, it is now possible to read Tolkien's earliest drafts *and*
story outlines and notes, and discover just how these elements took shape
and grew.  This is certainly preferable to second-guessing his intentions
on the basis of complete ignorance.  That is the good news.  The bad news
is that the particular development of Book Four is still yet to be
published.  However, the outlines that have been published, dating from the
period when `The Departure of Boromir' was being written, indicate that
originally, Tolkien planned that Gollum would guide Frodo and Sam directly
to Cirith Ungol.  We shall have to wait and see why this did not happen.

Mike Urban
urban@rand.ORG

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 23:57:28 GMT
From: k@hprnd.hp.com (Steve Kao)
Subject: Re: Tolkien (was Re: Elegant writing)

Roy Stead complains:
> Oh, and I almost forgot another unconvincing bit - why the hell didn't
> Sauron post (even a small) guard on Mount Doom - after all, it may have
> seemed unlikely that anyone would want to destroy the One Ring, but
> Sauron was intelligent - that's undeniable - and would have surely hedged
> his bets!

I got the impression that Sauron's allies were extremely untrustworthy, and
he didn't want them to know he had *any* vulnerabilities.  i.e.  If he
posted a guard on Mt. Doom and that guard just happened to collect the ring
and use it himself, Sauron could conceivably been overthrown by that guard.
I suppose Sauron thought the guards to the entrances to Mordor were
sufficient to scare away anyone trying to enter Mordor with the ring.  I
suppose he also thought that no one would actually be able to destroy the
ring had the ring bearer been able to reach Mt. Doom without detection.

Steve Kao

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jan 90 21:26:02 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: Tolkien (was Re: Elegant writing)

k@hprnd.HP.COM (Steve Kao) writes:
>I got the impression that Sauron's allies were extremely untrustworthy,
>and he didn't want them to know he had *any* vulnerabilities.  i.e.  If he
>posted a guard on Mt. Doom and that guard just happened to collect the
>ring and use it himself, Sauron could conceivably been overthrown by that
>guard.  I suppose Sauron thought the guards to the entrances to Mordor
>were sufficient to scare away anyone trying to enter Mordor with the ring.
>I suppose he also thought that no one would actually be able to destroy
>the ring had the ring bearer been able to reach Mt. Doom without
>detection.

   That's nice and elaborate, but there is a much simpler answer, that has
to do with one of Tolkien's stated themes: Sauron could not conceive of
anyone wanting to destroy such an awesome, potent source of power. The
theme of the corruption and blindness of power is one of the major themes
running through Tolkien's books. It's not simply that Sauron thought it
unlikely that anyone would want to destroy it, the thought would never have
ocurred to him. Further, it's my guess that had someone proposed the idea
to him, Sauron would never have believed it. It's the inability of evil to
comprehend good; or, to put it another way, the inability of those who see
people in terms of power (who has power, who doesn't, which is basically an
opportunistic and de-personalizing perspective) to conceive of any other
way of looking at the world (ie seeing people who have no power as having
worth).
   This theme is not restricted to Sauron: Denethor, Boromir, Saruman, all
of these characters are ones who have come to see the world in terms of
power relationships, and all of them think of the White Council's plan to
destroy the ring as madness, and would rather have taken possession of the
Ring for themself, to be their own Precious.

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 04:34:24 GMT
From: kim_g_helliwell@cup.portal.com
Subject: Re: Foucault`s Pendulum

Well, I have waited several days for SOMEONE to comment, and I haven't seen
anything yet, so I'll take a stab at it.  I just finished the book myself
last night.  I agree it IS a confusing book, but basically I think the
message of the book (if there IS one) is that all attempts to control the
world and the people in it by superstitious or cabalistic means are doomed
to failure, and the people who try, though they may be dangerous, are
ultimately deluded and a rather pitiful lot.

Maybe that's too pat an interpretation, though.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 12:40:39 GMT
From: DRUCKER@dickinsn.bitnet ("Drucker, Thomas")
Subject: The Worm Ouroboros and Apocatastasis

   I think the author's intentions are clear from the description of the
surprise with which it is announced that an ambassador from Witchland is
waiting at the end of Eddison's The Worm Ouroboros.  As a reward for having
lived lives blameless to the gods, the Demons are allowed to encounter the
Witches once again after having already defeated them (with some help from
Gorice XII).  Much as Holmes complains about the tedium of life once
Moriarty was overcome, so the Demons need the Witches for opposition.
Whereas Holmes admits, however, that perhaps it is better for the citizenry
of London not to have Moriarty about, in Eddison's world the unheroic has
so little place that the Witches might as well return.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 21:59:14 GMT
From: paris@sun.acs.udel.edu (Paris H Magasiny)
Subject: Dr. Renshaw-Heinlein reference

I'm needing help with a Heinlein reference that has been driving me crazy
for years.  I'm a little vague on the info but here goes: the reference,
I'm pretty sure, is in Stranger in a Strange Land.  It refers to a
technique by a Dr. Renshaw that has to do with improving memory and/or
focusing the mind.  I've tried looking up any info on this character and
have come up empty.  I don't know whether it is a fictional character or
whether this guy and his technique actually exists.  I know it's not much
to go on but any help is appreciated.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 16:33:59 GMT
From: lehotsky@osf.org (Alan Lehotsky)
Subject: Re: Dr. Renshaw vs. Robert Heinlein

Your reference to the research work of "Dr. Renshaw" is not from "Stranger
in a Strange Land".  It's from the first story in "Assignment In Eternity"
- - the one about the secret-agent who discovers he's a superman.
"Renshaw-ing" was the adverb modifier to describe multi-media methods of
accelerated learning.

I believe that Dr. Renshaw was a real person - a psychologist at Ohio
State, if my memory is correct.  And that he did research on perception in
the 40's.  Maybe someone with connections to OSU could check the University
Library to confirm this.  Of course, this may just be a false memory
implanted in my brain from re-reading RAH's work dozens of times!

Al Lehotsky

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 00:05:08 GMT
From: dougm@unix386.convergent.com (The Manic Tinker)
Subject: Re: Dr. Renshaw vs. Robert Heinlein

lehotsky@osf.org (Alan Lehotsky) writes:
> Your reference to the research work of "Dr. Renshaw" is not from
> "Stranger in a Strange Land".  It's from the first story in "Assignment
> In Eternity" - the one about the secret-agent who discovers he's a
> superman.  "Renshaw-ing" was the adverb modifier to describe multi-media
> methods of accelerated learning.

The name of the story is "Gulf."  In addition, Dr. Renshaw's techniques are
discussed in the juvenile Citizen of the Galaxy.  If memory serves, the
name is Samual (or Samuel) J. Renshaw, and he was a psychologist involved
in cognative perceptual research.

Doug Moran
pyramid!ctnews!unix386!dougm
dougm@unix386.Convergent.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 05:59:40 GMT
From: ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu (Duke McMullan n5gax)
Subject: Re: Dr. Renshaw-Heinlein reference

paris@sun.acs.udel.edu (Paris H Magasiny) writes:
>I'm needing help with a Heinlein reference that has been driving me crazy
>for years.  I'm a little vague on the info but here goes:  it refers to
>a technique by a Dr. Renshaw that has to do with improving memory and/or
>focusing the mind.  I've tried looking up any info on this character and
>have come up empty.

This was one of the techniques used to develop Joe Green's (aka lots of
other names) eidetic memory in the short story "Gulf". I can't remember the
name of the collection. Dr. Renshaw (I'm uncertain of the name) was not
fictional. His instrument, called a tachistoscope, is used to flash images
on a screen for very brief intervals, to test retention of content/eidetic
recall. It's sometimes used in speed reading courses, principally to
impress the rubes.

Renshaw seems right. I wish I could recall the name of that collection.
Lessee ...Gulf, Elsewhen, Jerry was a Man,...AHA!

Got it!  "Assignment in Eternity"

Duke McMullan
ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 15:22:53 GMT
From: pshamlen@amherst.bitnet
Subject: Heinlein, Podkayne Of Mars question...

I read Podkayne of Mars a few years ago, and it seemed to be an old copy.
But I distinctly remember that Podkayne died at the end of the book.  But a
previous posting suggests that there is another version of the book in
which Podkayne lives and becomes a nurse.  Are there simply two versions
of the book, or am I mistaken in thinking that I read Podkayne of Mars by
Robert Heinlein?  I find this hard to believe.

Peter Schuyler Hamlen
PSHAMLEN@AMHERST.BITNET
PSHAMLEN@AMHERST.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 3 Feb 90 12:49:21 GMT
From: biar!trebor@uunet.uu.net (Robert J Woodhead)
Subject: Re: Heinlein, Podkayne Of Mars question...

pshamlen@amherst.bitnet writes:
>I read Podkayne of Mars a few years ago, and it seemed to be an old copy.
>But I distinctly rememberthat Podkayne died at the end of the book.  But a
>previous posting suggests that there is another version of the book in
>which Podkayne lives and becomes a nurse.  Are there simply two versions
>of the book, or am I mistaken in thinking that I read Podkayne of Mars by
>Robert Heinlein?  I find this hard to believe.

RAH originally wrote it with Poddy dying.  However, he was pursuaded by his
editor to change the ending; as published, she lives (barely).  However,
new editions of RAH's books are appearing written exactly as he wanted
them, including PoM.  In the new edition of PoM, she dies.

You can also find the "real" ending of PoM in "Grumbles from the Grave."

Robert J Woodhead
Biar Games, Inc.
...!uunet!biar!trebor
trebor@biar.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 16:57:45 GMT
From: pshamlen@amherst.bitnet
Subject: Re: Dr. Renshaw-Heinlein reference

paris@sun.acs.udel.edu (Paris H Magasiny) writes:
> I'm needing help with a Heinlein reference that has been driving me crazy
> for years.  I'm a little vague on the info but here goes: the reference,
> I'm pretty sure, is in Stranger in a Strange Land.  It refers to a
> technique by a Dr. Renshaw that has to do with improving memory and/or
> focussing the mind.  I've tried looking up any info on this character and
> have come up empty.  I don't know whether it is a fictional character or
> whether this guy and his technique actually exists.  I know it's not much
> to go on but any help is appreciated.

I don't know what it is referring to, but I also know that he referred to
Renshawing several other times.  For example, in Citizen of the Galaxy,
Baslim teaches Thorby using the Renshaw method.

The biggest description of Renshawing is in a short story in Assignment in
Eternity.  It's about a secret agent who joins an above-the-law
organization of so-called "supermen."  Part of his training includes
Renshawing.  The main character is Joe, and his last name is the same as
the last name of Friday.  (This is, in fact, the family that Friday was
named after.)  I wish I knew what the story was called.  I think it's
called Assignment in Eternity, but I'm not sure.  I know that's what the
book is called at least.

I'd like to know whether Dr. Renshaw exists, too.

Peter Schuyler Hamlen
PSHAMLEN @ AMHERST.BITNET
PSHAMLEN @ AMHERST.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 12:36:28 GMT
From: bfu@ifi.uio.no (Thomas Gramstad)
Subject: Female heroism

I'd like to request recommendations of books with strong, heroic female
characters.  Preferably with some psychological depth (such as _The Mists
of Avalon_), but slam-bang action will do as well.  Any genre.

Thomas Gramstad
bfu@ifi.uio.no

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 15:57:57 GMT
From: resnik@brin.cis.upenn.edu (Philip Resnik)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Thomas Gramstad writes:
>I'd like to request recommendations of books with strong, heroic female
>characters.  Preferably with some psychological depth (such as _The Mists
>of Avalon_), but slam-bang action will do as well.  Any genre.

Margaret Atwood's _The Handmaid's Tale_ springs immediately to mind.  I
think the protagonist could be described as "heroic," though others might
disagree.  (Others who disagree, please post!  Could make an interesting
discussion.)

Philip
Computer and Information Science
Moore School of Engineering
University of Pennsylvania
Philadelphia, PA 19104
resnik@grad1.cis.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 17:14:31 GMT
From: nott@unix.cis.pitt.edu (nancy nott)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Not having time to go home and consult my bookshelves, here are some
abbreviated recommendations:

While you're looking under Marion Zimmer Bradley, pick up The Shattered
Chain, Thendara House, City of Sorcery, Hawkmistress, and Stormqueen --
Darkover novels, all with strong heroic female characters.  Try The
Firebrand, for a different view of the fall of Troy, and Woman Warrior.
MZB also edited an anthology series, Sword and Sorceress, specifically
devoted to this sort of thing.

Most of Andre Norton's novels have heroic female characters lurking about
somewhere (do heroic women lurk?).  The Witch World series seems to be full
of them -- Witch World, Web of the Witch World, Year of the Unicorn, Lore
of the Witch World, Gate of the Cat, etc.

C.J. Cherryh's SF novels Rimrunners, Serpent's Reach, Merchanter's Luck,
40,000 in Gehenna, and Angel With the Sword all have very strong female
characters who act heroically in difficult situations (Rimrunners
especially).  The Paladin is about a woman warrior in ancient China.  No
listing of novels about heroic women would be complete without the Morgaine
novels -- Gate of Ivrel, Well of Shiuan, Fires of Azeroth and Exile's Gate.

Melissa Scott's novels Five Twelfths of Heaven, Silence in Solitude, and
The Empress of Earth, tell the story of Silence, a woman who becomes a
starship navigator and a magus -- in complete opposition to the traditional
passive female role in her male-dominated culture.

Elizabeth Lynn's The Northern Girl tell the story of a different kind of
heroine -- it's kind of a coming-of-age story about a young girl who's a
bondservant in a wealthy household, and what she learns about love and
loyalty.  Other novels in this series -- Watchtower and The Dancers of Arun
- -- are more action-oriented (and told from the point of view of men).

Nancy

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 18:16:11 GMT
From: mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu (Mutant for Hire)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Elizabeth Moon's trilogy centers around a strong female hero. The trilogy
is _Sheepherder's Daughter_, a second book I can't remember offhand, and
_Oath of _Gold_

The only problem with the series is that you have to read the second and
third books at one sitting. After the way the second book ends, there is no
way you can wait to see how she gets out of the mess she's in.

I heard she's working on a collaboration with another author. I look
forward to seeing it sometime.

Martin Terman
mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
MFTERMAN@PUCC.BITNET
terman@portia.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 19:48:25 GMT
From: brokaw@flamingo.weeg.uiowa.edu (Pete Brokaw)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

The first one that comes to mind is the Earth Children Series--three novels
with a very strong female character.  All three novels (_Clan of the Cave
Bear_, _Valley of the Horses_, and _The Mammoth Hunters_) center around the
girl Ayla and follow her from childhood through adulthood.  Set in
pre-historic days, the author (Jean Auel) had gone to incredible lengths to
show how these people survived (learning what plants to use for medicines,
etc.)  Ayla spends much of the time proving herself (successfully) in a
man's world.

Pete Brokaw
Weeg Computing Center
University of Iowa
Iowa City, IA 52242
319-335-5453
brokaw@umaxc.weeg.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 20:34:36 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Off the top of my head in no particular order:

Joanna Russ's Alyx stories (science fiction and/or fantasy)
Sue Grafton's mysteries
Sheri Tepper's Mavin Manyshaped books, and _The_Gate_to_Women's_Country_
Walter Tevis's _Queen's_Gambit_
Emma Bull's _War_for_the_Oaks_
Lillian Stewart Carl's _Sabazel_ etc.
Kara Dalkey's _Euryale_
Charles De Lint's _Jack_the_Giant_Killer_
Molly Hite's _Class_Porn_
P.C.Hodgell's fantasy novels
Diana Wynne Jones's _The_Spellcoats_, _Howl's_Moving_Castle_
Nancy Kress's _The_Prince_of_Morning_Bells_
Robin McKinley's _The_Blue_Sword_, _The_Hero_and_the_Crown_, _The_Outlaws_
   of_Sherwood_
C.L.Moore's Jirel of Joiry stories
Elizabeth Peter's egyptologist mysteries

Hmm, most of the above are picked because they have a strong woman
protagonist.  You can also easily find strong women characters in books by
Pamela Dean, Brust, C.J. Cherryh, Patricia Wrede, Liavek stories, Lois
McMaster Bujold, who dash about with swords/guns/rayguns/magic/mere-brains
and bashing-baddies/defending-home/wreaking-things, although they may not
necessarily be the main character.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 01:20:20 GMT
From: tiff@oahu.cs.ucla.edu (Tiffany Frazier)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

I'd recommend:
(all have heroines, though different types of strong characters)

Simple sci-fi fun:  John Varley's Trilogy - _Titan_, _Wizard,_ _Demon_:
  which centers around Cirocco Jones.  She definitely fits the bill.

One of the best books, ever (IMH, and limited,O)
  Jane Austen: _Emma_.  Needs no description.  Get it. Read it. Love it.
  :-)

 Toni Morrison: _Beloved_ (and other books of hers).  (I think it is
important to know prior to reading this book that time reference (and even
the subject (person)) shifts around within and between paragraphs in past,
present, other.  You don't want to figure this out several chapters in
...trust me!)

 Maureen Duffy: _That's How It Was_ A very nice book set in wartime England
about a young working-class mother and her illegitimate daughter.

  Pauline Gedge - _Child of the Morning_ and _The Eagle and the Raven_.
Both are historical novels centered around very strong female characters.

  Pat Murphy - _The Falling Woman_ Sci-fi (sort of) - about Elizabeth
Butler (a Mayan Archaeologist) and her daughter and their relationship and
more.  Very good book... her second (new) novel _The City Not Long After_
is on my to-be-read-soon list.

 Good sci-fi book: Joan Vinge's _The Snow Queen_.

 Pamela Sargent: _The Shore of Women_ More fun sci-fi.  A post-nuclear war
book where women have rebuilt the world (on the old ruins and secluded) and
men are outcasts, living in nomadic bands.  Love between the sexes is
unknown, but, of course, this book is a (cross-sexual) love story.

 And... two short story collections which center mostly around women:
   Pamela Sargent: _The Best Of..._
   and Karen Joy Fowler _Articial Things_  (an excellent collection
(both are) but I have not seen anything else by her :-(.   )

Enjoy!

Tiffany Frazier
tiff@cs.ucla.edu
...!{rutgers, ucbvax}!ucla-cs!tiff

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 02:56:26 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Almost anything by James H. Schmitz except the ghastly _Agent of Vega_.
Many of his stories are about high-power telepath Telezy Amberdon.  Start
with "The Novice", which is in the collection "The Universe Against Her".
Good stuff, in the slam-bang action-adventure genre.  Most of it is
probably only available in used book stores.  _Legacy_ is about another
character who shows up in the Telezy stories, and _The Demon Breed_ is a
stand-alone, though set in the same universe.  I've heard good things about
_The Witches of Karres_, but though I'm sure I must have read it, I can't
recall what it's about.  Maybe I missed it somehow; I'll have to track down
a copy.

I'll second the recommendations of C. J. Cherryh's books.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Herbert (5 msgs) & L'Engle (3 msgs) &
                       Moorcock (2 msgs) & 
                       Female Heroism (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 17:42:00 GMT
From: H52Y@vax5.cit.cornell.edu ("Tim Lynch ", Tim the Enchanter)
Subject: Are the Dune sequels worthwhile?

jimcat@pawl.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak) writes: 
>IMHO: God Emperor of Dune, while a bit tedious, does a good job of
>wrapping up the Leto II storyline and brings the whole saga to a logical
>end. I was surprised, and somewhat disappointed, to see that there were
>two more sequels after that. I figured they were unnecessary and didn't
>bother reading them.  Those of you who've read them: did I miss anything
>good?

In a rarity for sequels, indeed you did.

Personally, I found _Heretics of Dune_ to be the best book in the series
since the original.  It takes place about 1,500 years after GEoD, and deals
with lots of post-Scattering problems.  Basically, the saga has come so far
forward in time that Herbert was forced to create the world anew.  I
thought it worked.

_Chapterhouse: Dune_ was also good, though not quite as good as the last
one.  It, however, takes place shortly after _Heretics of Dune_, so you
should be wary.  The only really annoying thing about it was the last five
or so pages.  Herbert clearly intended to follow it up with another book.
Unfortunately, we all know what happened next.

Tim Lynch
BITNET:  H52Y@CRNLVAX5
INTERNET:  H52Y@VAX5.CIT.CORNELL.EDU
UUCP:  ...!rochester!cornell!vax5.cit.cornell.edu!h52y

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 05:43:40 GMT
From: rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu (John A. Rescigno)
Subject: Re: Are the Dune sequels worthwhile?

> Personally, I found _Heretics of Dune_ to be the best book in the series
> since the original.  It takes place about 1,500 years after GEoD, and
> deals with lots of post-Scattering problems.  Basically, the saga has
> come so far forward in time that Herbert was forced to create the world
> anew.  I thought it worked.

Heretics was good, if dry. My favorite out of all of them (Dune included)
is God Emperor. I felt that Herbert did a wonderful job dealing with a
rather unique philosophy. Leto's philosophy was sound and well developed.
Though there was minimal action is the book, the notions put forth more
than made up for the lack of it.
 
John Rescigno
Clarkson University
rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 00:47:41 GMT
From: gary@softway.oz (Gary Corby)
Subject: Re: Dune

jimcat@pawl.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak) writes:
>I was surprised, and somewhat disappointed, to see that there were two
>more sequels after that. I figured they were unnecessary and didn't bother
>reading them.  Those of you who've read them: did I miss anything good?

No.

My feeling is that Dune was among the best sf novels ever, because it had a
lot to say and a great deal of creativity in the universe setting.  The
problem is you can't be original twice with the same material.  So much for
the sequels.  I read them however because I kept wishing Herbert would get
his act together and do something.  He didn't.

Gary Corby
Softway Pty Ltd
gary@softway.oz
...!uunet!softway.oz!gary

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 03:40:34 GMT
From: phil@batserver.cs.uq.oz.au (Phil Stocks)
Subject: Dune past the first book

A few people have been requesting opinions of the Dune books.

Well, let me first say that I am an absolute Dune fan. I loved the books
(all of them) and any opinion I offer will be biased.  (PS disclaimer: I
hated the Movie)

To me, the first book is still my favourite. The others are merely great.
Certainly read them all. The last book for me (no. 6) was a little
unsatisfactory right at the end, but others I have talked to didn't think
so. Books 1-4 wrap up the Paul-Leto story quite convincingly.

That just leaves the Atreides story to be wrapped up.  I liked book 5
because it returned to the magic of the first book. And (dare I say it)
Duncan Idaho has his last return!! What a guy!

The last books present new ideas and answers to old questions, in the style
of the original story. Read them and enjoy.

Phil

------------------------------

Date: 4 Feb 90 04:04:56 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Re: Dune

>They were so bad that the subsequent sequels (sequels*squared?) were
>tolerable.  But they really weren't very good and mostly contained dialog
>without any story.
>
>The problem is, the first book was so outstanding, that any sequel would
>be tough to produce.  And all the sequels weren't very good at all.

  First, a disclaimer: I'm one of the few people who thought the 2nd and
3rd _Dune_ books weren't that bad.
  Anyway, the thing I want to say is that the 2nd and 3rd books aren't
really sequels.  They help drive home the point Herbert was trying to make
about religion, and they'd been planned from the start.  The idea is to set
Paul up as a great hero in the first book, and then show how that leads to
his downfall in the subsequent books.  When the book was originally
published in _Analog_ (or maybe it was still _Astounding_), Campbell told
Herbert he should weaken Paul's power to set up his downfall better, but
Herbert wanted to show how the seeds of the downfall lie within the power
itself.  So the first three books are all part of one big book, and should
be read that way.

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 12:25:39 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: L'engle preferences

MLW@VAX01.AMS.COM (Maxine Wolfson) writes:
>Jerry - having read about 9 or 10 of her novels, the austin's, the time
>quad, and others whose titles I don't recall, which do you think are
>better?

The best of her young adult novels is A RING OF ENDLESS LIGHT, by far.  I
tend to favor her adult novels, though, most notably A SEVERED WASP and A
SMALL RAIN (which was her first).

>The main sticking point I have with her is her reliance upon one's reading
>previous books to understand who exactly the latest character you're
>reading about is.

I hadn't noticed. In fact, I seem to feel like she makes an effort to keep
them as independent as possible within the boundaries of having them all
take place in the same world. One of my complaints about the Time Quartet
was that in each of the sequels, the characters seem to go on as if nothing
unusual had ever happened to them before.

The same holds true to a degree in her latest book, AN ACCEPTABLE TIME.
Polly O'Keefe has been transported back and forth in time, and when she
tells her grandparents, they have an incredibly difficult time believing
her. Now, keep in mind her disbelieving grandfather is the one who
discovered "tessering" and had traveled through space to other worlds via a
tesseract and faced the Brain. L'Engle even refers to these events in AAT,
but there's no real feeling that they happened.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 00:03:56 GMT
From: threth@agora.hf.intel.com (the wyvern)
Subject: Re: Medline L'Engle time trilogy

ted@welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>For those who are interested, the books in the time trilogy (in order)
>are:
>   A Wrinkle in Time
>   A Wind in the Door
>   A Swiftly Tilting Planet

  There is also another book in the series, 'Many Waters'.
  Some of her other books feature supporting characters from this series,
as well, but as far as I know she hasn't written anything else that could
be regarded as sf.
 
threth@agora.hf.intel.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 11:11:57 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Medline L'Engle time trilogy

threth@agora.hf.intel.com writes:
>Some of her other books feature supporting characters from this series, as
>well, but as far as I know she hasn't written anything else that could be
>regarded as sf.

Not so. Two of her Austin Family books are sf: THE YOUNG UNICORNS (which is
really rather borderline) and A RING OF ENDLESS LIGHT (which is
definitely). And three of the O'Keefe Family books are sf: THE ARM OF THE
STARFISH (definitely), DRAGONS IN THE WATERS (very borderline), and her new
one, AN ACCEPTABLE TIME (definitely).

(Nota bene: "sf" above is shorthand for "sf or fantasy", so don't get
pedantic.)

Speaking of which, it can be argued by the pedantically inclined that
L'Engle's A SEVERED WASP is sf by dint of the fact that it is set in the
mid-1990's (it was published in 1982). It doesn't *say* it, but the
temporal setting can be derived from the protagonist's age.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 15:25:43 GMT
From: rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu (John A. Rescigno)
Subject: Moorcock's Erekosse Series

Has anyone heard about the possible re-release of Moorcock's Erekosse
series.  This would be the fourth series in the eternal champion cycle,
following Elric, Hawkmoon and Corum. I have been looking for it for a
while, and really haven't the slightest idea of where to find it anymore.

John Rescigno
Clarkson University
rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 15:10:23 GMT
From: dmm0t@hudson.acc.virginia.edu (David M. Meyer)
Subject: Re: Moorcock's Erekosse Series n

rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu writes:
>A long time ago, I read Michael Moorcock's Eternal Champion Series..
>Elric, Hawkmoon, Corum, and have been looking for an out-of-print Erekosse
>Series. Someone told me about two years ago that they were going to
>reprint them. Was there any truth to that? Is there any way to get my
>hands on the books, and what are the book titles in the series?

There are two Erekose books:
   The Eternal Champion
   The Silver Warriors (British title: Phoenix in Obsidian)

I don't think either of them are currently in print, but I could be wrong.
A few years back, Daw did have them in print for a while.  Try used
book stores.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 22:15:28 GMT
From: jrm@cbnews.att.com (John R. Miller)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

I recommend *Dragondoom*, by Dennis L. McKiernan.  The tale features Elyn
of Jord, one of the best female characters that I've ever encountered in
any tale.  Time enough is taken within the book for extraordinary character
development.  The story itself is one hell of a tale, mainly concerning
Humans and Dwarves and Dragons.  I'll not say more, since I don't wish to
spoil any of the surprise and wonder awaiting you in the book.

Next to that, I'd recommend Elizabeth Moon's The Deed of Paksenarrion tale,
a trilogy:

   Book 1: Sheepfarmer's Daughter
   Book 2: Divided Allegiance
   Book 3: Oath of Gold

Thirdly: Most any book by C. J. Cherryh features strong female leads: Her
*Exile's Gate* or her *Paladin* or her *Tree of Swords and Jewels* are all
examples that come instantly to mind, though there are many more fine tales
of hers that have strong female leads.

The top of my list, however, is *Dragondoom*.

Tip

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 09:38:00 GMT
From: paulf@solist.htsa.aha.nl (Paul Ferron)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Most of Barbara Hambly's books have a female star character (some of which
are heroic). E.g. The Silent Tower & Sillicon Mage, Dragons Bane, etc.

Hope you enjoy them as much as I did.

paulf@solist.htsa.aha.nl

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 15:45:40 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

lchabot@sun.com writes:
>Hmm, most of the above are picked because they have a strong woman
>protagonist.  You can also easily find strong women characters in books by
>Pamela Dean, Brust, C.J. Cherryh, Patricia Wrede, Liavek stories, Lois
>McMaster...

Sorry, but I would recommend staying away from the Patricia Wrede stuff.  I
have read two novels by her, "Daughter of Witches" and "The Seven Towers",
and consider the writing to be very trite and mediocre.  Although they do
have female protagonists, it isn't quite worth reading for that when there
are other very good authors out there.  You might like some of the Marian
Zimmer Bradley Darkover stuff too.  Some of them have female protagonists,
like the Magda series: (I forget the first one...is it "Sword of
Aldones"?), "Thendara House", and "City of Sorcery".  They are independent
books, but they involve the same character.  There are other Darkover books
that also have a female protagonist, too.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 20:38:39 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Elizabeth Lear@world.std writes:
> There's always the "Sword and Sorceress" series edited by M. Zimmer
> Bradley; there are five books of short fantasy stories out so far.  Some
> of the stories have been spun off into novels as well.

Such as the ones I was about to suggest: _Oathbound_ and _Oathbreakers_, by
Mercedes Lackey. Also her "Heralds" trilogy, _Arrows of the Queen_,
_Arrow's Flight_, _Arrow's Fall_. (The Heralds trilogy isn't so strongly
focussed on the protagonist as a hero, but more on her relations with a
group of, um, "co-heroes".)

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 00:05:15 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

I would highly recommend a trilogy by Alison Spedding, _A Walk In The
Dark_.
   Bk 1: The Road and the Hills
   Bk 2: A Cloud Over Water
   Bk 3: The Streets of the City
They are published by Unwin Paperbacks, (my condolences to all you
Americans who don't have access to British publishers).

   They are set against a background of history very reminiscent of
Alexander the Great's life, and deal with a woman who joins the army
(disguised as a man) and eventually rises to the Kingship.

Brian Dorion

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 03:21:42 GMT
From: solovay-andrew@cs.yale.edu (Andrew Solovay)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Try *Wyrms*, by Orson Scott Card.  As with much of his stuff, it centers on
a wunderkind/messiah type; in this one, the protagonist is female.  OSC is
excellent for psychological depth.  BTW, you might as well read everything
else he's written.

And of course, read any of the GOR books (Accountant of Gor, Sanitation
Engineer of Gor are particularly recommended).

Andrew Solovay
P.O. Box 6627 Yale Stn.
New Haven, CT  06520	
(203) 772-3239

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 03:35:09 GMT
From: flatline!jet@sugar.hackercorp.com (It's "Mr. Boyo" to you Dylan)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

While "heroic" might not apply, you should try just about anything by
Octavia Butler.  It's not easy to find her books, but well worth it.

J. Eric Townsend
uunet!sugar!flatline!jet
jet@flatline.lonestar.org

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 17:10:15 GMT
From: jn163051@longs.lance.colostate.edu (Joel Nevison)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

May I recommend one of my favorite authors, C. J. Cherryh.  Many of her
books feature female heroines.  Some of my favorites are: Downbelow
Station, the Cyteen trilogy, 40,000 in Gehenna.  My tastes lean towards
Sci-Fi and although I can enjoy a fantasy, Cherryh's fantasy has not really
hit my spot.  I hope you like her work as much as I do.

Joel Nevison
jn163051@longs.lance.colostate.edu
ncar!boulder!ccncsu!longs.lance.colostate.edu!jn163051

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 17:16:26 GMT
From: raman@cs.rochester.edu (Rajeev Raman)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

'Dreamsnake' - Vonda McIntyre (SF). 

Rajeev Raman 	
ARPA: raman@cs.rochester.edu  
UUCP: ...!{ames,cmcl2,rutgers}!rochester!raman

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 17:18:17 GMT
From: raman@cs.rochester.edu (Rajeev Raman)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

'Contact' - Carl Sagan. Not the best of books, but..

Rajeev Raman 	
ARPA: raman@cs.rochester.edu  
UUCP: ...!{ames,cmcl2,rutgers}!rochester!raman

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 12:44:18 GMT
From: jack@cs.glasgow.ac.uk (Jack Campin)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

jet@flatline.UUCP wrote:
> Thomas Gramstad writes: 
>> I'd like to request recommendations of books with strong, heroic female
>> characters.
>  
> While "heroic" might not apply, you should try just about anything by
> Octavia Butler.

The only one I've found is "Floating Worlds"; not bad, but I wouldn't have
said characterization was its strong point - rather, visual imagination and
plot.  It's one of the better SF treatments of high-level political
scheming.  And an interestingly oblique comment on the sexual politics of
Black society.

Jack Campin
Computing Science Department
Glasgow University
17 Lilybank Gardens
Glasgow G12 8QQ, SCOTLAND
041 339 8855 x6044
jack%cs.glasgow.ac.uk@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk
jack@glasgow.uucp
jack@uk.ac.glasgow.cs
...mcvax!ukc!cs.glasgow.ac.uk!jack

------------------------------
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Date: 30 Jan 90 17:35:52 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: E E Smith

I read somewhere (I think "Expanded Universe" by R A Heinlein) that there
was to be a sequel to "Children of the Lens", but the author died.  The
article said that there were lots of clues in the earlier novels as to what
the sequel would be about.  I am not really sure what these would be,
unless they were excursions into the hyperspace where the Lensmen fetch
very high speed planets and where Kimball Kinnesen is rescued from in the
end of the book.

By the end of the "Children", the Eddorians have all been wiped out by the
unit, and the galactic patrol has smashed Ploor, and the Kinneson kids are
the most powerful beings in our universe.  About all that remains is to
bring civilization to the remote parts of the second galaxy, because all
the top bosKonians have been wiped out.  There are no other galaxies with
lots of planets anywhere, because planets are formed by the collision of
galaxies and stars in these stories.  The only thing I could think of is
that Kimball Kinneson was sent out beyond the ken of the Arisians into some
far universe where he can only be rescued by the red lensman.  Perhaps in
one of these universes, there is some foe capable of giving the Kinneson
kids problems.  Maybe Eddore was just a colony of the Eddorians, and
somewhere there are some Eddorians in their home universe who never joined
the colony.  The Eddorians are pretty self-centered, so it is very likely
that some would not join the colony in the second galaxy in our universe.

Does anyone know what would have happened in the unfinished last book of
the Lensman series?

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 21:23:57 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: E E Smith

I am not sure that incest is necessary to the plot of any sequel of
"Children of the Lens".  All of the girls did notice that their brother and
themselves and the Arisians were the only people they felt completely at
ease with, because they were so superior to everybody else, even the second
stage lensmen, but the Kinneson kids had extremely long lifespans just like
the Arisians so they can wait thousands of years for someone else
comparable to pop up.  And they all seem to have the detachment to wait for
such a long time.  The girls have a discussion somewhere near the end where
they conclude that men are boring, except for Kit and Kimball, so they
dedide to forgo all men for a couple hundred years while they explore the
universes and build their cosmic alls and spend their time the same ways
Arisians do.

Also, if the Kinneson girls really want men, they can breed them, just like
the Arisians bred the Kinnesons.  There are probably a lot of people around
with some Kinneson or Samms blood in them.  Their situation is a lot like
Felix Hamilton's in Heinlein's "Beyond this Horizon": a lot of people have
some of the superior genes, but the girls are the only ones with all of
them.  So if they want a super baby this year, they have to go to their
brother, but since they can wait a thousand years, they can breed a more
ideal stud.  With a thousand years, they could also breed palainians,
velantians, and rigelians with Arisian intelligences.  (This could be the
step-up in power all the Lensman books have).

I am really curious as to who the opponents of civilization would be in the
sequel to "Children of the Lens".

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 20:36:44 GMT
From: rar@kronos.ads.com (Bob Riemenschneider)
Subject: E E Smith

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>I read somewhere (I think "Expanded Universe" by R A Heinlein) that there
>was to be a sequel to "Children of the Lens", but the author died.  The
>article said that there were lots of clues in the earlier novels as to
>what the sequel would be about.

If I recall correctly, what Heinlein said was that the sequel couldn't be
published and that there were clues in _Children_ why it couldn't.  It's
not all that subtle: the Kinneson girls are going to keep the new race of
superhumans going by having Kit father their children.  Aside from the fact
the plot seems to require incest, the "clues" are the mentions of repressed
sexual attraction (e.g., the passage where one of his sisters observes that
she only enjoys dancing with Kit because he's so superior to all other
men).

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 21:40:59 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: E E Smith

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>Does anyone know what would have happened in the unfinished last book of
>the Lensman series?

No, I don't; but I can make some speculations based on enthusiastic reading
of the lensman books.  The next stage of humanity must be for Kit and his
sisters to breed the next generation of guardians of civilization.  This
meshes well with the statement, also attributed to Heinlein, that Smith
hadn't written it yet because he knew it couldn't be published then.

(In all fairness, it *doesn't* square well with the ending of Children of
the Lens in which the reader is told that he is one of a few people
selected for premature elevation to the third level of lensmanship to help
deal with a pressing threat.  That's probably the real clue.)

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 00:35:04 GMT
From: rar@kronos.ads.com (Bob Riemenschneider)
Subject: E E Smith

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:

>I am not sure that incest is necessary to the plot of any sequel of
>"Children of the Lens".  ... [T]he Kinneson kids had extremely long
>lifespans just like the Arisians so they can wait thousands of years for
>someone else comparable to pop up.  ... Also, if the Kinneson girls really
>want men, they can breed them, just like the Arisians bred the Kinnesons.
>There are probably a lot of people around with some Kinneson or Samms
>blood in them.  

I wouldn't claim incest is necessary, just that lots of "clues" point in
that direction.  If you think about the details of the Arisian breeding
program -- in particular, the fact that the other second-stagers weren't
allowed to meet their intended mates -- there's some evidence that
development of equals of the kids is a bad idea.  Look at it the other way
around: Why *shouldn't* the kids interbreed?  And if incest isn't the
mysterious plot element that the public wasn't ready for in the '50s, what
is?

I guess we can always hope that, even if there is no manuscript, we can
read a last volume of _The History of Civilization_ written by someone else
based on his plot outline, someday.  In the meanwhile, is there anyone out
there who's seen the outline and is free to speak definitively on the
subject?

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 05:56:58 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: E E Smith

Some possible clues to the nonexistent sequel to the Lensman sequel are:

1) All the lensman books have massive progress in technology and in mental
ability.  As the saga progresses, we get maulers, stealth battleships,
computerized battle control, mobile planets (some from hyperspace with
relative velocities greater than lightspeed when their inertia is turned
back on), sunrays, exploding suns, and hyperspacial tubes.  We also get
second stage lensmen, enemy lensmen, and third stage lensmen.  Any sequel
would have another generation of technology.

2) As E E Smith got older, mental abilities become more important than
material abilities.  His early work is characterized by "Spacehounds", and
the "Skylark of Space".  These books have superscientists, who have no esp
powers, but meet some aliens, learn their science, and invent new and
better devices to save the aliens as well as themselves.  His later books
are characterized by "Galactic Primes" and "Skylark Duquesne".  These have
supermentalists who use their mental abilities to do whatever needs to be
done.  Even in the Lensman series, mental powers are far more important in
"Children of the Lens" than in "Galactic Patrol".  Any new threat would
probably be some supermentality, because that is the way all E E Smith's
books were going.

3) Many ramifications of the hyperspace and all the universes reachable
through it were not understood fully by the Arisians.  When Kimball
Kinneson is lost in one of these universes, the Arisians are unable to find
him.  It is quite possible that some threat will come from one of these
universes.

4) The Kinneson kids are now pretty near immortal, so the sequel could
happen anytime.  Kimball and the red lensman are probably only good for
another 40 years, while the other second stage lensmen are probably good
for a few centuries.  Depending on how many of the present cast are to be
in the sequel, this determines when the sequel would occur.

5) The breeding program could produce more 3rd stage lensmen.  (I thought
the alternate races were not used only because humans breed faster.
Superior mentalists would attract Eddorian attention, so the Arisians had
to disguise them.  They did this by having several bloodlines which only
became 3rd stage when they were combined.  The Arisians had more
generations of humans to play around with, so the human bloodline was
stronger than the other bloodlines at the time of the final confrontation.
When the Eddorian menace is removed, the Kinneson kids can breed forth 3rd
stage lensmen of all 4 races in a few generations.)  With more 3rd stage
lensmen around, the mental power of civilization is immensely increased.
(There is also a physical attraction between Kit and his sisters which
could also lead to more second stage lensmen.  I had originally interpreted
this as their just noticing the were superior to anyone else around,
because they felt pretty much the same type of attraction to mentor.  But
there is talk about how they enjoy dancing and arguing with Kit.  One of
the standard romance plots is girl doesn't like boy and has huge arguments
with him but she gets funny feelings when she dances with him and then
something happens and she loves him.  My favorite EE Smith romance is
between Blackie Duquesne and his girl.  It follows a similar line: they
argue every time they meet, but when he pops the question she says yes.  It
was written soon before EE Smith died, so it is quite possible that the
sequel to "Children of the Lens" would have a incestuous, polygynous
relationship in it which would make it unpublishable when it was written in
the early sixties.  But I think this is reading too much into the book.)

There are some other trends, like Nadreck's increasing importance as the
series goes on.  That comment of Heinlein's has always bothered me.  I
interpreted what he said to mean that Boskone is still out there and meaner
than ever, but I could never figure out how.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 12:02:23 GMT
From: cernvax!rmal@mcsun.eu.net (richard lucock)
Subject: Re: E E Smith

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>I am not sure that incest is necessary to the plot of any sequel of
>"Children of the Lens"....
>
>Also, if the Kinneson girls really want men, they can breed them, just
>like the Arisians bred the Kinnesons.

I seem to recall a remark made by Mentor to one of the girls, to the effect
that he forsaw that when she was ready she would meet someone who was
suitable - implying that incest would not be necessary (I don't have the
book out here, so I can't check the exact wording).

Richard

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 17:55:06 GMT
From: bob@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (Bob Gray)
Subject: Re: E E Smith

 ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>Some possible clues to the nonexistent sequel to the Lensman sequel are
[...]
>lensmen.  Any sequel would have another generation of technology.

Cannons powered by supernova explosions, one star per shot.  Shields which
can withstand this and protect entire solar systems.  Drive systems capable
of shifting entire galaxies.

>.....  Any new threat would probably be some supermentality, because that
>is the way all E E Smith's books were going.
>
>3) Many ramifications of the hyperspace and all the universes reachable
>through it were not understood fully by the Arisians.  When Kimball
>Kinneson is lost in one of these universes, the Arisians are unable to
>find him.  It is quite possible that some threat will come from one of
>these universes.

Remember how the lensmen stories were told in the first place. A serial in
which bit the story was revealed a bit at a time. We only found out who the
bad guys were at the same time as the lensmen. It would be quite possible
for there to have been someone working from these other dimensions that
both the Eddorians and the Arisians were unaware of. You don't think that
those two galaxies crashed together in exactly the right way to produce all
those planets by pure chance, do you? :->

>5) The breeding program could produce more 3rd stage lensmen.  (I thought
>the alternate races were not used only because humans breed faster.
>Superior mentalists would attract Eddorian attention, so the Arisians had
>to disguise them.  They did this by having several bloodlines which only
>became 3rd stage when they were combined.  The

One generation would be all that is needed. It is stated that there were
potential mates for all the 2nd stage lensmen, but that the human line
would produce the best children of the lens. This could be attributed to
more generations of humans, or could just be that, when the book was
written at least, humans had to come out best.

>It was written soon before EE Smith died, so it is quite possible that the
>sequel to "Children of the Lens" would have a incestuous, polygynous
>relationship in it which would make it unpublishable when it was written
>in the early sixties.  But I think this is reading too much into the
>book.)

I think that it is too, and only a cad and knave and thoroughly unspeakable
scoundrel would suggest otherwise.  :->

The idea of increasingly powerful mental powers, growing by an order of
magnitude each time, coupled with similar increases in physical forces each
time points in a different direction.

After throwing galaxies about (see above) the only way you could top that
would be to blow up entire universes.  Were the good guys or the bad guys
responsible for the big bang which created this universe?

This leads into an awkward area about who the ultimate good and bad guys
are, who are controlling everything through extended hierarchies of
command.

A book like that might be controversial even today.  Any book which dares
to give a different version of events to those in the bible always does, if
it gets enough publicity in the right places.

Bob

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 08:30:20 GMT
From: llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Laurie Kleiner)
Subject: Women Authors About Women

I'm trying to compile a book list about women in SF or fantasy (must be
mostly about women or a woman) by female authors.  Please e-mail me, I will
post in two weeks or so.

Looking for stories about women, not necessarily herotic women!  Some
titles I've already amassed:

Anything by Vonda McIntyre (_In Exile Waiting_, _Mist, Fire, and Sand_
   (?),etc) 
_The Changling Tide_ Patricia McKillip
_The Winds of Cairo_ Judith Tarr
_The Paladin_ C.J. Cherryh
_Sword-Dancer_, _Sword-Singer_, _Sword-Maker_ Jennifer Roberson
_The Blue Sword_, _The Hero and the Crown_ McKinley

Forgive me, my collection is at home, so some of the authors may be
misspelled or mismatched!

Please send suggestions as:
_Complete Title_ space Firstname space Lastname
on it's own line as it is here.

Please comment on suggestions!

Laurie Kleiner
llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu
LLKL_SS@DB1.CC.ROCHESTER.EDU 

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 01:58:08 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a752@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Bruce Dunn)
Subject: Title and Author for Old Novel

   Several days ago I put out an appeal on the net for the title and author
of a novel I read years ago which involved matter transmittance to and from
a sub-light speed ion-propelled spacecraft.  Many thanks to those who
posted or mailed suggestions.  I have found my book, for which I have been
looking for several years.
   The novel I remembered was "The Enemy Stars" by Poul Anderson published
originally in 1958.  A related short story "The Ways of Love" was published
in Destinies, Vol. 1 #2 in 1979.  A slightly reworked version of the novel
(with the science updated) was published together with "The Ways of Love"
as "The Enemy Stars" by Baen Book as a paperback in 1987.  I have just
purchased a copy, and am starting what looks to be an enjoying read.

Thanks everyone!

Bruce

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 22:15:45 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: More Niven: the Shaeffer-Wu connection

   This comes as a suprise to people out there?  I thought that it was
common knowledge; after all-- it's right there in the stories.

nienart@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Mary Rodes) said:
> In "The Borderland of Sol" Bey and Carlos run into each other as Carlos
> is leaving Earth and Bey is coming home, and have an adventure and yak
> about Sharrol +so forth. Maybe they get killed at the end, before Bey
> returns to earth,but I assume not since all Bey's stories are
> first-person reminiscences.

   No, they live through it.  Oops!  That's a spoiler!  8>

> So I thought it odd that when nessus told Louis about Bey being the first
> one to pilot the puppeteer's super-scary hyperdrive Louis just said "he
> must have been crazy" or somesuch. But RINGWORLD was apparently written
> after "At the Core" and before the other Bey stories, so Niven probably
> hadn't decided about Louis' family yet. And everyone knows that Larry
> Niven has no respect for continuity, at least when it comes to his own
> writing.

   Well... maybe and maybe not.  The really weird thing is not that Louis
does know/doesn't know/doesn't care who his genetic father is, but that he
took the name Wu at all.  There is no law or custom that says that the
child must take the name of the genetic parent-- gene typing is used to
identify people.  Schaffer(sp?) would be more probable-- Carlos did nothing
more than contribute spermatoza for artificial insemination.  Why, then, is
it Louis WU instead of Louis SCHAFFER?  Or Louis (whatever Sharrol's
surname was), which would be even more probable given the contractual
marriage system that had come into existence.


Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 09:20:18 GMT
From: jimcat@rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: Re: More Niven: the Shaeffer-Wu connection

 The possible connection between Louis Wu and Beowulf Shaeffer is pretty
easy to see, but consider this: Niven's Known Space version of Earth
contains about eighteen billion people. Is it not perhaps possible that
more than one of them may be named "Louis Wu"?
 
 Maybe the Louis Wu of Ringworld is Carlos' son, maybe not. My vote is for
not. Shaeffer loved to tell the stories of his adventures to anyone within
listening distance. He would almost certainly have told them to his
children (stepchildern, whatever).

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 05:48:36 GMT
From: ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu (Duke McMullan n5gax)
Subject: Re: More Niven: the Shaeffer-Wu connection

jimcat@itsgw.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak) writes:
>Maybe the Louis Wu of Ringworld is Carlos' son, maybe not. My vote is for
>not. Shaeffer loved to tell the stories of his adventures to anyone within
>listening distance. He would almost certainly have told them to his
>children (stepchildern, whatever).

Odd. I've always read the step(father/son) relationship there, but I'll
grant that the stories don't set it in concrete. Hasn't anyone bothered to
ask Larry about this?

As to Louis knowing about this, I don't seem to remember that Nessus ever
named Bey when he was telling Louis about the ship having been all the way
down At The Core of the galaxy. 

Re Bey telling Louis about it, wasn't he under a gag order from the UN?
Seems to me this was brought out in The Ringworld Engineers when Larry
was describing WHY Louis was on Canyon, er, Warhead.

Duke McMullan
ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Feb 90 22:04:39 GMT
From: ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu (Christopher Davis)
Subject: Re: More Niven: the Shaeffer-Wu connection

jimcat@itsgw.rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak) said:
>  The possible connection between Louis Wu and Beowulf Shaeffer is pretty
> easy to see, but consider this: Niven's Known Space version of Earth
> contains about eighteen billion people. Is it not perhaps possible that
> more than one of them may be named "Louis Wu"?
>
>  Maybe the Louis Wu of Ringworld is Carlos' son, maybe not. My vote is
> for not. Shaeffer loved to tell the stories of his adventures to anyone
> within listening distance. He would almost certainly have told them to
> his children (stepchildern, whatever).

Here's a theory:

Louis Wu *is* Carlos's son, but *is NOT* Sharrol's (and, by extension, not
Bey Shaeffer's stepson).

After all, after Bey came back from those two years, what's to say that
Carlos (who had, remember, an unlimited breeding license) didn't think to
himself "Louis... hmm... good name for a kid, really..." and go off and
have a boy he named Louis Wu?  Louis Wu may very well not know of Bey
Shaeffer or Louis {Shaeffer,<whatever Sharrol's last name was>} (and
probably wouldn't, in fact).

Comments?  Anyone want to send this to Larry Niven so he has an out? :-)

Christopher Davis
ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu
smghy6c@buacca.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 4 Feb 90 04:03:33 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: More Niven: the Shaeffer-Wu connection

Jim Kasprzak suggests that perhaps, since Earth in Niven's Known Space is
populated by about 18 million people, the Louis Wu who's Sharrol's son is
not the same as the Louis Wu of Ringworld fame.

Actually, however, Known Space is known to be inhabited by only a few
hundred people (that's how many actually appear in the books and stories,
at any rate). This makes it exceedingly unlikely that there are two with
the name Louis Wu.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu
mgodwin@rpp386.cactus.org 
cs.utexas.edu!rpp386!mgodwin

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 18:09:06 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The 97th Step

Title:     The 97th Step
By:        Steve Perry
Publisher: Ace (Dec 1989)
Format:    pb, 294pp
ISBN:      0-441-58105-6

   This novel is a prequel to Perry's Khadaji trilogy (_The Man_Who_Never_
Missed_, _Matadora_, _The_Machiavelli_Interface_) in which he told the epic
story of the man who destroyed a corrupt, militaristic interstellar
confederation by mythologizing himself into a hero-martyr for the
resistance.  Emile Antoon Khadaji, before he became The Man Who Never
Missed, was trained in the ultimate martial art by one Pen, a Brother of
the Siblings of the Shroud. _The_97th_Step is Pen's story.

   All four of these novels are variations on a common motif adopted into
SF and fantasy from American contact with oriental martial arts -- the
warror- mystic as savior. At its best, this sort of thing can have a deal
of mythic resonance and power. At its worst (as in the horrible recent
examples of Michael Gear's _Spider_ novels or Don Wismer's
_Planet_of_the_Dead_) it can simply provide an excuse for uttering reams of
cookie-cutter-interchangeable chop-sockey -- a sort of cheap carno-porn in
which nothing but the body count really matters, and what minimal interest
the books hold is in their loving and precisionist descriptions of the
technology of mayhem.

   Perry's books aren't great literature by any means, but they're written
with an economy and occasional wryness that lifts them above most others of
this subgenre. Also, Perry has taken the time to do some fairly detailed
world-building. This was implicit in the Khadaji books, but _The_97th_Step_
actually includes two short appendices full of charming factoids.

   Yes, there is violence galore and a lot of absorbing-wisdom-at-the-feet-
of-the-masters scenes that will bore you cold if you don't care for that
sort of thing.  But if you do, be reassured that the mysticism presented
here is a rather crisp and pro-rational variety that doesn't overplay its
hand. And the violence, though it's written to thrill, isn't prettied up.
As in reality, good people can die brutally and heroes can't count on
sailing through crises without losing something real.

   Can _Star_Wars_ really claim as many of these virtues?

Eric S. Raymond
eric@snark.uu.net

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 18:58:09 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Pamela Sargent (Was: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest  V15 #39 (resend))

mak.henr801E@xerox.com writes [re Pamela Sargent]:
>I guess I was overly vague.  By "orientation" I had something entirely
>different in mind.  It seems to me that she may be "oriented" to a female
>supremecist society.  In "Venus of Dreams" and much more so in "Shores of
>Women" she has presented views of societies in which women definitely play
>roles different from those presented by many other authors that I've read.
>Without putting my foot (too much deeper) into my mouth I was just
>wondering whether Pamela Sargent might be releasing frustrations driven by
>our age old questions of equality.  I enjoyed these books very much and, I
>guess, better get into some of her other works and get my foot out of my
>mouth.

I see these books another way, I guess.  Like many people who came of age
in the sixties and seventies, I (and I think probably Sargent) have been
deeply influenced by the women's movement.  One of the more powerful
realizations for me was how arbitrary our conceptions of gender and
sexuality are, and yet how deeply they structure our lives.  This idea
takes in more than just equality, I think--it suggests that sexuality
affects the way we see ourselves, the things we desire and the kinds of
pleasure we can derive from them, the way we construe our relations with
other people, and so on.  Catharine MacKinnon has said that sexuality is to
feminism what work is to Marxism--that basic a category.  This is cause for
frustration much of the time, of course, but for a writer of speculative
fiction like Sargent it has to suggest the question "what if things were
different?"  It's a classic SF premise, and Sargent is one of the best, I
think, at really giving it a thoughtful, serious treatment (as opposed to
the old "planet of Amazons" shtick).

I saw "The Shore of Women" as arguing for tolerance, reconciliation and
love, as against rigid roles and sexual oppression of any kind.  My
memories of "Venus of Dreams" are vague, but I think that Sargent's quarrel
in "Venus of Shadows" is with fundamentalism and fanaticism, and she uses
two kinds of sex-role systems to explore that.  On the one hand, there's a
system that's like an idealized vision of what some people would like to
see in our society--total gender equality, relationships based on mutual
love and support; on the other hand, there is a system based on mysticism
about sex roles, which becomes evil by rigidifying it and using it to
oppress--like a "magnified" version of what some people think is *wrong*
with sexuality in our society.  Note, though, that in the end, when Lena
becomes the new Guide, it's suggested that it's not the system of sexuality
in Ishtar that's the problem, it's the abuse of power it commits; Lena
gives up that power and seems to be headed toward being a positive force.

So I think that while Sargent probably--justifiably!--feels the frustration
many people feel about the situation of women, her books are a remarkably
evenhanded analysis of the nature of that situation, and its roots in love,
sexuality and power.

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 07:12:10 GMT
From: ted@arsocomvax.socom.mil (Ted Nolan)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

One of my all time favorite characters was Tiana Highrider from a great
trilogy a few years ago by Andrew J. Offut and Richard Lyon, War of the
Wizards.  Slam bang adventure that takes itself just seriously enough:

   1) The Demon in the Mirror
   2) The Eyes of Sarsis
   3) Web of the Spider

And remember, she never killed anyone she didn't dislike!

Also, I recently read _The Steerswoman_ by Somebody Kirstein.  The
steerswomen are repositories of knowledge in a new-middle ages world, but
things aren't quite what they seem, and one of them starts to figure it
out.  I liked the Steerswoman's use of logic and known facts to gradually
come to a better understanding of her world, sort of a Newton on the run.
Look for a sequel later.

_The Cage_ by S.M Stirling and Shirley Meier has two strong women
protagonists (who are also lovers -- this is almost a subgenre now), in a
quest through another n-m world.  This is a sequel to _The Sharpest Edge_
from about 4 years ago and much better.  (I remember thinking about the
first book that the basic premise seemd to be "What if Fafhrd and the Grey
Mouser were women, and lovers", _The Cage_ goes much farther than that).
Having completely forgotten the first book, I liked the way _The Cage_
started out, with an established situation and not too much explanation -
this is the place to pick up on Megan and Shkai'ra.  I enjoyed the
character interaction, the gradual healing of Megan and the development of
the young girl.  The ending is satisfying, but too many loose ends are left
for there not to be another follow up.  Nice touch: Ronald Reagan as a
mythological devil figure.

Look up Jo Clayton's books.  She has several series from DAW.  She seems to
be obsessed with healers, and many of her female main characters have
mystical or pseudo scientific healing abilities.  She's probably best known
for her "Diadem of the Stars" books with Altyes (sp?), but I think her more
recent stuff is better, in particular the Bran books ("Drinker of Souls"
series) and the Moon books (_Moongather_, _Moonscatter_ and something
else).  In particular, the second book of the moon trilogy has a
beautifully evocative section about a journey across a magic land, and puts
across a much better sense of community and belonging than almost any other
book I've read.  (Without the risk of spoiling anything though, I can say
that at the end of the third book you'll be yelling "A TREE!!??")

Phillys Ann Karr has written some nice books about a soldier and a
sorcerer, both women, in another n-m world.  The first one was, I think,
_Frostflower and Thorn_.  I have been waiting several years for another,
but it seems not to be forthcoming, which is a shame because I have the
feeling that we were supposed to learn more about their world, and perhaps
they were going to take some steps to change it.

Doris Pieserchia (sp?) writes quirky books about young girls with dimension
and space hopping powers (when she's not writing horror books).  You
wouldn't want to read many at a sitting, but they are worth checking out.

Janet Morris did a kind of Science Fantasy series a few years back about
the Dreamdancer Shebat.  I remember liking it, but not too much else, so I
guess that's a rather mixed endorsement.

More on the traditional SF side, James Schmitz liked to write about
heroines in his Hub books, particularly Telzy Amberdon and Trigger Argee.
I think these were reissued from Ace most recently, but if you can find the
old DAW edition of _The Lion Game_, you get a Freas cover that is worth the
price of admission by itself.

Oh well,

Ted Nolan
ted@arsocomvax.socom.mil

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 20:03:13 GMT
From: carole@rosevax.rosemount.com (Carole Ashmore)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

nott@unix.cis.pitt.edu (nancy nott) writes:
>Thomas Gramstad <bfu> writes: 
>> I'd like to request recommendations of books with strong, heroic female
>> characters.  Preferably with some psychological depth (such as _The
>> Mists of Avalon_), but slam-bang action will do as well.  Any genre.
>
> C.J. Cherryh's SF novels Rimrunners, Serpent's Reach, Merchanter's Luck,
> 40,000 in Gehenna, and Angel With the Sword all have very strong female
> characters who act heroically in difficult situations (Rimrunners
> especially).  The Paladin is about a woman warrior in ancient China.  No
> listing of novels about heroic women would be complete without the
> Morgaine novels -- Gate of Ivrel, Well of Shiuan, Fires of Azeroth and
> Exile's Gate.

In Cherryh's universe don't forget the Chanur series [THE PRIDE OF CHANUR,
CHANUR'S VENTURE, THE KIF STRIKE BACK, CHANUR'S HOMECOMING] After all, he
requested "strong, heroic female characters"; he didn't say anything about
their being *human*.  I would also include DOWNBELOW STATION and CYTEEN.

Samuel Delany's BABEL-17 has one of the first and best female heroines in
SF, Rydra Wong.

Sara Paretsky's hard-boiled Chicago private eye, V. I. Warshawski.
[INDEMNITY ONLY, DEADLOCK, BLOOKSHOT, others]

Try Ursula K. LeGuin's short story "The Day Before the Revolution" for
psychological depth and female heroine."

Carole Ashmore

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

               Administrivia - Monthly Reminders,
	       Books - Daventry & Herbert (5 msgs) & Niven &
                       Smith (2 msgs) & Stasheff & Vance &
                       Zindell & Book Requests (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Tue, 6 Feb 90 08:00:52 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Submissions for the digest are to be sent to SF-LOVERS@RUTGERS.EDU only.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address are likely to be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 13:49:00 GMT
From: J31@dhdurz2.bitnet
Subject: Leonard Daventry

One of the first sf novels I ever read was "A Man od Double Deed", by the
British writer Leonard Daventry. Since that time I have re-read that novel,
originally published in 1965 by Gollancz, many times and I still have
pleasant memories of it. However, I have never seen any other novels or
stories by this author. Perhaps somebody could provide me with some more
information, perhaps even a list? Thanks!

Wim E. Crusio
J31@DHDURZ2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 07:10:51 GMT
From: J_STEPHEN_HALL@cup.portal.com
Subject: Son 'Brian' of Dune

  Any news about Brian Herbert starting the series back up based on his
father's notes?!

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 14:37:25 GMT
From: CBTCC@cunyvm.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson)
Subject: Dune

There has been a lot of discussion recently about _Dune_, and this prompted
me to pick it up again.  Naturally, if I re-read something, I'm going to
comment upon it.  I had a few more problems with it this last time through;
I still enjoyed it, but I noticed a few things in Herbert's style I didn't
care for:

1.  He loves to come up with new words, or play around with old ones.  But
it really interrupted the flow of things (for me) to come across a word in
dialogue, and have the speaker define it.  Look at the paragraph where
Stilgar is describing Jamis to Jessica; there are at least 2-3 instances in
that paragraph alone.  It happens throughout the book.  I think it would
have flowed much more smoothly if the sentences had been constructed such
that the meanings of these words would have been clear from context.

2.  Very little is actually ever explained in the book.  Now I know that
"much will be made clear" if you read the later books, and I got through
some of them.  However, even in places where the book purportedly
'explains' things (like the appendices) all there is, is a lot of fluff.  I
am specifically thinking of the appendix on the Bene Gesserit (how do you
pronounce that?  *Beh-NAY* or *BEN* {long 'e'} ... Gess-ah-rit or
Jess-ah-rit).  I know, more on the BG comes later, but if you say there is
an explanation of BG plans & methods & goals, put it there.

Maybe I'm getting cranky.

Chris
CBTCC@CUNYVM

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 16:36:11 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: Dune

rmj@tcom.stc.co.uk (Rhodri James) said:
> Well, God-Awful, sorry, God-Emperor of Dune is set a couple of thousand
> years after the first three. It's long, tedious and boring; very little
> happens beyond wrapping up Leto II. Skip it, unless someone edits it down
> to about a tenth of its current size.

   But that's the whole bleeding *POINT*.  Leto II had created a universe
of utter, complete, all-encompassing *PEACE*.  Stagnation, decay, death!
That's what it was all about!  Herbert was working on the notion that
complete peace would be unutterably boring and end in the death of
humanity.  Go back and read it again, and this time look for the ideas, the
concepts, the richness of a universe dying under the heel of Leto II,
God-Tyrant of Rakis!

> Heretics of Dune is _much_ better. Thousands of years on, again, it's
> back to the dedly free-wheeling politics of Dune. Go for it. I haven't
> read Chapter House Dune (life is too short), but apparently it is
> similar, hence recommendable.

   Ahhh, I see.  Someone from the "give me a good space-battle any day"
school of S-F.  _HOD_ and _C:D_ were good books, but in no way as good as
_Dune_ or _God Emperor of Dune_.  They were better than _Dune Messiah_ and
_Children of Dune_, though.

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 16:39:47 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: Dune

Spoilers!

dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) said:
> Another thing to think about: who were the two people that Duncan kept
> dreaming about?

   Go back and read it again. 

   They were Face Dancers.  *Perfect*, ideal, Face Dancers.  The book
*said* so.  Face Dancers so perfect that their mimicking becomes reality
and they escaped from the control of the Tleilaxu Masters.

   Which explains why none of the Bene Tleilax sent out among the
Scattering have returned.

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 01:50:15 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Chapterhouse: Dune

SPOILERS

cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller) writes:
>dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) said:
>> Another thing to think about: who were the two people that Duncan kept
>> dreaming about?
>
>   They were Face Dancers.  *Perfect*, ideal, Face Dancers.  The book
>*said* so.  Face Dancers so perfect that their mimicking becomes reality
>and they escaped from the control of the Tleilaxu Masters.

I did read the book and I know it says they were face dancers.  I wanted
people to think about them, not just regurgitate what the book said.

To be a little more explicit:

Who are these Perfect Face Dancers mimicking?  What is the meaning of the
net that Duncan sees in between himself and the Face Dancers?

>   Which explains why none of the Bene Tleilax sent out among the
>Scattering have returned.

Ah, but they did return.  They were just so modified as to be almost
unrecognizable.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 18:30:37 GMT
From: cosc6bp@elroy.uh.edu (A JETSON News User)
Subject: Re: List of Niven...General Niven impressions.

Thanks to everyone who sent me a list of Niven/Pournelle books.  There
where a few that I haven't read that I will be on the lookout for.

I think that the general impression that Niven is more personable in print
than in person is correct.  I met Niven at a convention.  He let Pournelle
do most of the talking.  When I talked to him after a panel discussion he
was fairly reserved.  I have, however, exchanged letters with him, and
among the most interesting was his answer to the question of why haven't
any of his novelizations become movies?  He says it is because they would
be too expensive to make properly.  "I can write a million dollar special
effect in a paragraph."  He says that by one estimate, the rain alone to
film Lucifer's Hammer would cost x millions of dollars.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 01:09:51 GMT
From: timbomb@batserver.cs.uq.oz.au (Tim Mansfield)
Subject: Re: E E Smith

Ummm, this is probably naive, but does Masters Of The Vortex fit in
anywhere?  The copy I have claims to be the final episode in the Lensman
series, but it has no clear plot relation to the other six (?) books.

Is it actually part of the series? Is it actually the last part?

Tim Mansfield
(07) 377 2956 
timbomb@batserver.cs.uq.oz

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 20:05:07 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: E E Smith

timbomb@batserver.cs.uq.oz.au writes:

>Ummm, this is probably naive, but does Masters Of The Vortex fit in
>anywhere?  The copy I have claims to be the final episode in the Lensman
>series, but it has no clear plot relation to the other six (?) books.
>
>Is it actually part of the series? Is it actually the last part?

My copy only claims to be "in the lensman universe" or some such, which is
clearly true -- lensmen are referred to in the book.  For example, the
protagonists boss at the vortex laboratory is a lensman, and it's mentioned
that this is an indication of how important the work at the lab is.  Also,
many of the same races are referred to (including the Tomingans, who only
appear as a fighting maneuver in the series proper).

It's not, however, part of the series.  It doesn't concern the same
characters or the same problems.  It's an independent story that happens to
take place in the same universe, probably during the timespan covered by
the series.

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 3 Feb 90 00:45:51 GMT
From: microsoft!scottsc@beaver.cs.washington.edu (Scott SCHULTZ)
Subject: Re: Witch Moss

spt1@ukc.ac.uk (Stephen Thomas) writes:
>This is a query to all fans of Christopher Stasheff's Warlock series (I
>suppose there must be a few of us around).  My query is about Witch Moss -
>why/how did it evolve?  What is its ecological niche?  What kind of life
>form is it (plant/fungus, animal)?
[reply deleted]
>
>elf at blob - blob becomes small elf).  As soon as the telepath stops
>projecting, the form collapses into a blob again.
[more reply deleted]

I believe that the witch moss was actually some sort of fungus that was
sensitive to telepathic projection. Part of the problem occurs because
Stasheff wrote _The Warlock In Spite Of Himself_ as a "fantasy meets space
opera" comedy and he didn't mind making the witch moss creations real. That
is, anything created out of the witch moss became a real living thing.
Thus, the elves, dwarves, werewolf, ghosts were all real creatures and Gwen
was a real witch who actually turned herself into a spider.

It wasn't until he started publishing sequels that Stasheff began
downplaying the magical aspect and attempted to explain it away as psychic
phenomena.  In _King Kobold_, then, the witch moss kobolds and the witch
moss version of Rod fell apart when the monk with the super psychic power
stopped concentrating on it. The whole bit of Gwen and her magical
half-elven ancestry is conveniently side-stepped. Even the super powers of
Rod and Gwen's children is explained away by the claim that both Rod and
Gwen are super-psychics in their own right. This has been true for all of
the books since TWISOH. The exuse for the elves is that EVERYONE believed
in them so strongly that they took on a life of their own.

Stasheff has never bothered to tell us why witch moss evolved to be
psi-sensitive. It was just a convenient plot device in the first book and
has mostly been a thorn in his figurative side since then.

It's too bad that he gave up on the fantasy aspect. I enjoyed TWISOH the
most of any of the warlock series. One of the things he seems to have
forgotten about is the "evil" witches in the hills, who fled to escape the
earlier persecutions. Suppose one of them tried to invoke Satan near a good
sized supply of witch moss?

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 22:02:22 GMT
From: ewout@cbmvax.commodore.com (Ewout Walraven - CATS)
Subject: Search for Vance

For about a year now (ever since I bought Lyonesse II: The Green Pearl
since it's mentioned in the back) I've been looking for Lyonesse III:
Madouc, by Jack Vance. Visits to bookshops to use their computer to look
for it have been no help. Does anyone have an idea whether Lyonesse III has
been written/will be published or if Vance has dropped this saga
altogether?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 18:07:52 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Neverness

Title:     Neverness
By:        David Zindell
Publisher: Bantam Spectra (July 1989)
Format:    pb, 552pp

   (Note: this novel is nearly two years old now and thus falls outside
what I usually consider `current' -- but I am going to talk it up here
anyhow because it's just been reissued, the author is a relative unknown,
and it's so *good*)

   One of modern SF's most persistent tropes, it seems, is the idea of the
starpilot-as-magus. The field is full of stories in which pilots are wild
talents cyborged or biologically enhanced into some kind of mystical union
with their ships, or into an ESP-like perception of a gorgeous and complex
otherspace. Frank Herbert's Guildsmen, Vonda McIntyre's heartless Aztecs,
the pilot/alchemists of Melissa Scott's Silence Leigh trilogy, Gerard
Conway's _Mindship_, Jeffrey Carver's _Starrigger's_Way_...one could cite
many other examples, perhaps beginning with Cordwainer Smith's epochal
stories _Scanners _Live_In_Vain_, _Drunkboat_, and
_The_Game_of_Rat_And_Dragon_.

   The starpilot-as-magus may be the perfect mythic figure for a
technological age -- the special individual who, alone, can focus and
realize the potentials of technology by achieving ecstatic union with it.
It is no accident that the experience of the starpilot is often portrayed
in these stories as partaking of an unmatchable, orgasmic intensity; in
this way, the author can merge human hungers for transcendence and
catharsis with new, science-created themes of starflight and technological
triumph. In these stories, the pilot is truly deus ex machina -- a god come
out of the machine.

   In David Zindell's first novel, _Neverness_, he develops this idea with
such power, intricacy and brilliance that all the previous treatments are
simply eclipsed. Though the novel has other vast themes and gives us a look
at several bizarre and original cultures and a cast of remarkable
characters, its heart is in the piloting sequences and its portrait of the
Order of Mystic Mathematicians.

   I won't try to summarize the plot here; a bare-bones synopsis could not
possibly do it justice. Several of the philosophical ideas woven into the
plot deserve essays all by themselves. The inventiveness of this book is
extravagant; some of the things Zindell tosses off as throwaway lines would
have been milked for entire novels by lesser writers. It has epic sweep; it
has sense of wonder by the ton load; it has high tragedy and joy and horror
and sex and violence and a few moments of low comedy.

   Indeed, if this novel has a fault it's that it's *too* brilliant. It
reminds me in this way of John Varley's short stories, from which I learned
that having one's mind blown every several pages can be quite fatiguing!
And you may not (in fact, almost certainly will not) agree with all the
ethical premises of the novel's Civilized Worlds.

   No matter. This book earns an official rave; buy it, read it, give it to
your friends, talk David Zindell up...do *anything* to keep the man
writing! If he can consistantly compose at the level of quality represented
by _Neverness_, I think he is guaranteed a place among the giants of SF.

Eric S. Raymond
eric@snark.uu.net

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 16:02:59 GMT
From: lbrintle@umaxc.weeg.uiowa.edu (Lee Brintle)
Subject: Title Request

A while back, I read a short story by Isaac Asimov (I believe) about a
doctor that creates a race of creatures that is very clever, reproduces
very rapidly, but has a very short life span.  The doctor uses these
creatures to come up with new ideas/products.  For example, he puts many of
these creatures in a room that has many raw materials laying around.  Over
a period of days, he lowers the ceiling to the floor, crushing the
creatures in the room.  During that time, the creatures attempt to make
supports out of the various supplies in the room, but several generations
die before they succeed in making on stron enough to stop the ceiling.  The
new alloy is stronger than any humans have created.

I'm looking for the name of this story, or (better yet) the name of the
collection.  There were a few other interesting stories in the book also.

Thanks in advance.

Lee Brintle
lbrintle@umaxc.weeg.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 02:00:16 GMT
From: sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu (Bruce S. Woodcock)
Subject: Looking for a book...

   The books I`m looking for is a very old science fiction novel published
back in the 50`s, I think.  The title, I believe, is The Star Conquerers
and I`m almost positive it was written by Ben Bova.
   Anyway, the book deals with a space war between Earth and some alien
race throughout the galaxy.  I remember one section where they were
fighting from star to star on the belt of the Constellation Orion.  The
book is told from the perspective of one Alan Bakerman, whose real name is
in an alien tounge which sounds similar, but not the same.  He was
half-human, half-alien, I think.  Also in the book was a race of old
humanoids who pursued ancient knowledge.  I remeber the fact that their
schools were very unrestrictive rather than teaching specific subjects.
   Anyway, this is the book that first turned me on to science fiction
literature (although I had seen it on TV and in movies).  I think the book
is very good, but I haven`t seen a copy of it in 5-6 years.   anyway out

     BTW, I think this book was done by Ben Bova, but it has never been
reprinted or published by the companies who do his stuff today.  How many
books has he written, were there any sequals to The Star Conquerers, and
why isn`t it printed today?

sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 01:17:15 GMT
From: kiara@codon8.berkeley.edu (Kiara Jordan;324 Barker;x3-9226)
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe) writes:
>I was at Change of Hobbit a few weeks back and noticed an Ellery Queen
>novel (with chapters having titles related to chess) which was shelved
>smack dab in the middle of their Sturgeon section.  At the time, I thought
>it was simply misshelved and didn't ask the salespeople if Sturgeon really
>wrote it or not.  Now I regret it, and I'm wondering if he did write an
>Ellery Queen novel. . .

Was it _The Player on the Other Side_?  

Randall Garrett told me once that that novel (marketed under the Queen
pseudonym, but not much like your standard Queen whodunit) really was
written by Sturgeon.  He didn't give any proof; I didn't ask for any;
it was just a bit of conversation; and Garrett and Sturgeon are both
beyond asking.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 23:13:48 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #29

ST902620@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Garrett Fitzgerald) writes:
>I haven't seen anyone on the digest mention Ted Sturgeon's _Godbody_
>yet.  It is an excellent, thought-provoking story, with a foreword by
>Heinlein. I strongly recommend it for the story _and_ the foreword.

   I tend to side with Norman Spinrad's view of _Godbody_: it could have
been a masterpiece, but its last chapter was flawed.  (I don't recall which
issue of IASFM this was in, but his critique appeared not too long after
_Godbody_ went paperback.)  What I found striking about _Godbody_ was not
the story so much as the characterizations and the prose style.  For those
of you who don't know, _Godbody_ is told from multiple first-person
view-points.  (Is it as many as eight?  It's been a while since I read it.)
As Heinlein points out, after reading the book, you can open the book to
any page, and immediately know who is speaking.

   What a genius Sturgeon was to be able to repulse the reader by taking
him/her inside the mind of a rapist, and then have the reader sympathize
with this same unsavory character by the end of the book!  (No doubt due to
Sturgeon's theme of the redemptive powers of love).

   Another striking thing about _Godbody_ is its incorporation of
pornography (yes, it's pornography--he was commissioned to write the book
for a porn firm that wanted to publish "quality" porn--it's highly arousing
stuff, particularly the sex scene between the minister and his wife in the
first two chapters) into the prose style.  Maybe others may think these
scenes degenerate into bad men's-magazine prose, but I think Sturgeon tread
an extremely fine line, and did it successfully.

   I agree with Spinrad's assertion that had Sturgeon been able to
successfully pull off the last chapter, _Godbody_ would have been his
breakthrough book to a mainstream audience.  However, we've been spoiled by
the author of _More than Human_, _The Dreaming Jewels_, and _Venus Plus X_;
while _Godbody_ is a fine, daring, beautiful novel, I don't think it lives
up to the standard of these aforementioned novels.  However, I'd
unhesitatingly place _Godbody_ on the side of the good 10% of the books
encompassed by Sturgeon's Law.

{Stay tuned for a Sturgeon checklist. . .}

Chris Hertzog

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jan 90 09:54:13 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Sturgeon checklist

Well, gang, I've gotten enough response to my original Sturgeon posting to
merit posting this Sturgeon info emailed to me by John C. Wenn.  At the
request of all you gourmets who enjoy "Caviar", here's John's list:

Here's a Theodore Sturgeon checklist.  Hope it helps.  To answer another of
your questions, when he was born on 2/26/1918 he was named Edward Hamilton
Waldo.  His name was legally changed when he was adopted in 1929 to
Theodore Hamilton Sturgeon.

A published bibliography (including short stories & such) is:
   "Theodore Sturgeon: A Primary and Secondary Bibliography" by Lana
      Diskin [1980] [Hall]

Critical studies include:
   "Theodore Sturgeon" by Lucy Menger [1981] [Ungar]
   "Theodore Sturgeon" by Lana Diskin [1981] [Starmont House]

[C] == Short Story Collection.
[CP] == Chapbook (a very short book, or pamphlet).
[NSF] == Not SF
abr == Abridgement of other listed title
aka == Also known by this other title.
as == Originally published using this pen name
contains == The other book is a subset of this one

Sturgeon, Theodore [Hamilton] [U.S.A., 2/26/1918-08/05/1985]
    [Hugo 1971 & Nebula 1970]
    It [1948] [CP]
    Without Sorcery [1948] [C]
    The Dreaming Jewels [1950] [aka "The Synthetic Man"]
    E Pluribus Unicorn [1953] [C]
    More Than Human [1953]
    A Way Home [1955, 1956] [C]
    Caviar [1955] [C]
    I, Libertine [1956] [NSF] [as Frederick R. Ewing]
    The King and Four Queens [1956] [NSF]
    Thunder and Roses [1957] [C] [abr of "A Way Home"]
    A Touch of Strange [1958, 1959] [C]
    The Cosmic Rape [1958]
    Aliens 4 [1959] [C]
    Beyond [1960] [C]
    Venus Plus X [1960]
    Some of Your Blood [1961]
    Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea [1961] [based on screenplay]
    Not Without Sorcery [1961] [C] [abr of "Without Sorcery"]
    The Player on the Other Side [1963] [NSF] [as Ellery Queen]
    Sturgeon in Orbit [1964] [C]
    The Joyous Invasions [1965] [C]
    ...And My Fear is Great & Baby is Three [1965] [2 novels]
    Starshine [1966] [C]
    The Rare Breed [1966] [NSF]
    Sturgeon is Alive and Well [1971] [C]
    The Worlds of Theodore Sturgeon [1972] [C]
    To Here and the Easel [1973] [C]
    Sturgeon's West [1973] [C] [NSF]
    Case and the Dreamer and Other Stories [1974] [C]
    Visions and Ventures [1978] [C]
    Maturity [1979] [C]
    The Golden Helix [1979] [C]
    The Stars Are the Styx [1979] [C]
    Slow Sculpture [1982] [C]
    Alien Cargo [1984] [C]
    Godbody [1986]
    Pruzy's Pot [1986] [CP]
    To Marry Medusa [1987] [C] [contains "The Cosmic Rape"]
    A Touch of Sturgeon [1987] [C]
Asimov, Isaac & Sturgeon, Theodore
    The Ugly Litle Boy / The [Widget], The [Wadget], and Boff [1989] [Tor
Double]

Here's a further question for the Sturgeon authorities: How does _Not
Without Sorcery_ differ from _Without Sorcery_?  I have the former; what
stories aren't duplicated from the latter?

Chris Hertzog
mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 01:13:58 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Re: Sturgeon checklist

Well, as I mentioned in my message, "Not Without Sorcery" is an abridgement
of "Without Sorcery".  Stories that are in both collections are:

   It
   Poker Face
   Artnan Process
   Ether Breather
   Butyl and the Breather
   Brat
   Two Percent Inspiration
   Cargo

Stories that are only in "Without Sorcery" (but are available in other
collections) are:

   The Ultimate Egoist
   Shottle Bop
   Memorial
   Maturity
   Microcosmic God
 
John
JWenn.ESAE@Xerox.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 03:49:49 GMT
From: lsuc!nrcaer!gandalf!alayne@neat.ai.toronto.edu (Alayne McGregor)
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

A couple corrections from my last posting (I found another reference and I
forgot a book):

mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe) writes:
> I was at Change of Hobbit a few weeks back and noticed an Ellery Queen
> novel (with chapters having titles related to chess) which was shelved
> smack dab in the middle of their Sturgeon section.  At the time, I
> thought it was simply misshelved and didn't ask the salespeople if
> Sturgeon really wrote it or not.  Now I regret it, and I'm wondering if
> he did write an Ellery Queen novel. . .

From what I've heard, "The Player on the Other Side" was written by
Theodore Sturgeon (although the Ellery Queen was given as the author on the
book).

> My local library has some of his books shelved under the last name of
> "Waldo" (or something like that-- I'm not sure).  Was Theodore Sturgeon
> his real name?

According to *Seakers of Tomorrow*, by Sam Moskowitz: Sturgeon was born
Edward Hamilton Waldo. When he was baptized, he took his step-father's
name, Sturgeon, and changed his first name to Theodore. His legal name from
that time on was Theodore Hamilton Sturgeon.

> Does anyone have a fairly complete list of works, including publisher
> information?  Are there any biographies about Sturgeon?

*3 to the Highest Power* (1968) contains a bibliography of Sturgeon's
stories and novels which extends for four pages.

Its list of books is:

*Without Sorcery*, Prime Press, 1948 (collection) (also known as
   *Not Without Sorcery*)
*The Dreaming Jewels*, Greenberg, 1950 (novel) (also known as The Synthetic
Man)
*E Pluribus Unicorn*, Abelard Press, 1953 (collection)
*More Than Human*, Farrar, Strauss, and Young and Ballantine Books, 1953
   (novel, formed as three unified novelettes)
*A Way Home*, Funk & Wagnalls, 1955 (collection)
*Caviar*, Ballantine Books, 1955 (collection)
*A Touch of Strange*, Doubleday, 1958 (collection)
*The Cosmic Rape*, Dell, 1958 (novel)
*Aliens 4*, Avon, 1959 (collection)
*Beyond*, Avon, 1960 (collection)
*Venus Plus X*, Pyramid, 1960 (novel)
*Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea*, Pyramid, 1961 (adapted novel)
*Sturgeon in Orbit*, Pyramid, 1964 (collection)
*Starshine*, Pyramid, 1966 (collection, reprints from earlier collections,
   with 3 hitherto uncollected stories)

Other books not included in its list:

*I, Libertine* (by Frederick R. Ewing), Ballantine, 1956 (novel)
*The King and Four Queens* (novel)
*Baby is Three* and *...And My Fear is Great*, Galaxy, 1953 (two
   novelettes)  
*Some of Your Blood*, Ballantine Books, 1961 (novel)
*3 in 1: Theodore Sturgeon, Clifford Simak, Murray Leinster*, (edited by
   Leo Margulies), Pyramid, 1963 (short story: "There is No Defense")
*The Player on the Other Side* (by Ellery Queen), Random House, 1963
   (novel) 
*The Rare Breed*, Fawcett, 1966 (movie novelization) (Western)
*3 to the Highest Power: Bradbury, Oliver, Sturgeon*, (edited by William
   Nolen) Avon, 1968 (short story: "One Foot and the Grave")
*Sturgeon is Alive and Well*, Putnam, 1971 (collection)
*The Worlds of Theodore Sturgeon*, Ace, 1972 (collection)
*Case and the Dreamer*, Nelson Doubleday, 1974 (collection)
*Sturgeon's West*, by Theodore Sturgeon and Don Ward, Doubleday, 1973
   (collection)
*Visions and Venturers*, Dell, 1978 (collection)
*The Stars are the Styx*, Dell, 1979 (collection)
*The Golden Helix*, Nelson Doubleday (and Dell), 1979 (collection)
*Alien Cargo*, Bluejay Books, 1984 (collection)
*To Marry Medusa*, Baen Books, 1987 (collection)
*Godbody*, Donald I Fine Inc., 1986 (novel)

And there's a small-press book that I saw once whose title I can't remember
but was something about a pot.

Alayne McGregor
dciem!nrcaer!gandalf!alayne

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 21:23:13 GMT
From: lsuc!nrcaer!gandalf!oheare@neat.ai.toronto.edu (David O'Heare)
Subject: Re: Theodore Sturgeon

alayne@gandalf.UUCP (Alayne McGregor) writes:
> And there's a small-press book that I saw once whose title I can't
> remember but was something about a pot.

The book you're thinking of is *Pruzy's Pot*. It's a Phantasia release of
the short story, foreword by Spider Robinson, autographed by Robinson and
Sturgeon, published *AFTER* Sturgeon's death. It's kind of scatological,
but very funny. I'd read the story someplace before, but damned if I can
remember where.

Dave O'Heare
177 Colonnade Rd.
Ottawa, K2E 7M4
+1 613 723 6500
oheare@e.gandalf.ca

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 12:34:14 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Sturgeon checklist

mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe) writes...
>Here's a further question for the Sturgeon authorities: How does _Not
>Without Sorcery_ differ from _Without Sorcery_?  I have the former; what
>stories aren't duplicated from the latter?

NOT WITHOUT SORCERY is a paperback abridgement of WITHOUT SORCERY.  The
stories that were left out in the process were:

"The Ultimate Egoist"    "Maturity"
"Shottle Bop"            "Microcosmic God"
"Memorial"

Also, WITHOUT SORCERY had an introduction by Ray Bradbury. This was
replaced in NOT WITHOUT SORCERY with a preface by Sturgeon himself.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 12:05:58 GMT
From: ruth@aiai.edinburgh.ac.uk (Ruth Aylett)
Subject: Title and Author for Arthurian Novel?

I'm looking for the above for a book I read when I was a kid - so it's a
kid's book. The leading character was called Ambrose (as in Merlin
Ambrosius) and was an academic in Oxford or somewhere. The plot involved
him sending a group of children off to sundry places to save Logres from
invasion by an army of robots. One place was the Great Wall of China
(Coleridge and Xanadu came in somewhere here), and there were others too.
Each child had to carry out some different part in the struggle against
these robot forces.

Not, I'll agree, the most complete or coherent account, but it was a long
time ago. Does anyone know what this book might be?

Ruth Aylett
ruth@aiai.uucp
R.Aylett@uk.ac.ed

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 17:22:19 GMT
From: DN5@psuvm.psu.edu
Subject: Re: book request: faeries

I would also recommend "The Grey Horse" by R. A. MacAvoy (as well as
everything else she has done), as a book of this genre.

Almost anything by Charles de Lint is a good read, also (IMHO).

I would also second the recommendations of "War for the Oaks" by Emma Bull
(one of my favorite books of all time) and the Tom Deitz books (I forget
the specific titles, but the I am eagerly awaiting the 4th book in his
series; he has also written one not in a series called "The Gryphon King").

D. Jay Newman.
dn5@psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 22:53:26 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re:faeries

Katherine Brigg's guide to the same is supposed to be the definitive work
on the subject.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 00:06:13 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re:Sidhe

I'm glad someone finally got Charles De Lint out there under the topic of
Faeries.  I've been trying for a while but haven't managed to post anything
yet.  I'm hoping this posts, for that matter.

More books dealing with the Sidhe are:

Emma Bull's _War for the Oaks_ dealing with the seelie and unseelie courts

Kenneth Flint's books:

_A Storm Upon Ulster_
_Champions of the Sidhe_
_Masters of the Sidhe_
_Rider's of the Sidhe_
_The Dark Druid_
_Challenge of the Clans_
and something with shields.

Diana Paxon's work often deals with them
So does Morgan LLYwellyn's

Morgan also writes retellings of other Irish epics not necessarily dealing
with the sidhe directly but often touching on them.  She is the most
emminent Celtic scholar/writer I know.  I believe she lives in Ireland now.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 02:35:45 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re:Faeries

Aside from the books I mentioned under Sidhe a good place to look for books
on faeries is the children's section of your library.  Jane Yolen has a new
volume out, there entitled the Faery Flag.

Most of her short stories also deal with this subject, and are well worth
looking into.

The classic Faery Tales are another place to look, either the Grimm, or
Anderson, or simple anonymous Italian, French, British faery tales often
found in themed collections.  I believe Jane Yolen happened to edit this
enormous tome of Faery Tales from around the world, I believe it was from
Pantheon? but am not sure in the slightest.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Feb 90 21:49:38 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Faeries

Terri Windling and Ellen Datlow have an anthology in the works of short
stories on the line of the Ace faery tale series.  The faery tales are
being modernized and are intended for an adult audience, as the original
faery tales were.  They are splitting it between horror and fantasy the
same way their Year's best anthology is.  It should be worthwhile when it
does come out.  I don't know yet who the publisher is but it will most
likely be either St. Martin's who do their year's best anthologies or
William Morrow who have Datlow's Blood is not enough and her alien sex
anthologies.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jan 90 17:00:29 GMT
From: ST902620@brownvm.brown.edu (Garrett Fitzgerald)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #29

I haven't seen anyone on the digest mention Ted Sturgeon's _Godbody_
yet.  It is an excellent, thought-provoking story, with a foreword by
Heinlein. I strongly recommend it for the story _and_ the foreword.

------------------------------
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Date: 28 Jan 90 15:54:13 GMT
From: larsen@ginger.princeton.edu (Michael Larsen)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

holstege@Neon.Stanford.EDU (Mary Holstege) writes:
>On the other hand, his dialogue is weak.  Whenever his characters get into
>a conversation I lose the picture and the story grinds to a halt, unless
>Tolkien puts descriptive narrative into the mouth of one of his characters
>(in which case they all start sounding the same).  This is a minor flaw.

I had no problem with it.  Some people dislike the "hobbit-talk," but I
think it keeps us in touch with the incongruity between the hobbits' origin
and their strange fate.  I also found much of the dialogue between Frodo
and Sam deeply moving.  But this is obviously a matter of taste.

>The big problem with _Lord of the Rings_ is that it is horribly
>self-indulgent and in many places reads that way.
>
>First, we have Linguist's Headgame Number 1: Inventing a language and
>splashing it all over your prose.

I think this shows a fundamental misunderstanding of the Lord of the Rings.
Tolkien was not an author who happened to be a philologist and let his
professional interests spill onto his work.  The language came first.  And
understanding that the roots of myth and of language are ultimately
tangled, he gave his language (and later *languages*) a local habitation
and a name.  This gives his world an extraordinary quality of solidity and
depth.  Dig down and you will find rich soil, and below that the stones of
vanished cities, and below that, bedrock.  Dig deep enough into Amber or
Pliocene earth, and you will find plastic.  (And these are among the best
of his rivals.)

>Second, we have Minor Poet's Headgame Number 1: Writing a bunch of lousy
>poems or, worse, songs, and inflicting them on the readers.  It seemed
>like those damned hobbits couldn't sit for five minutes before spewing
>forth some idiotic doggerel.  Let me say it forthrightly: The novel is not
>a musical form.  Any

I don't think much of Tolkien's poetry per se.  I found The Adventures of
Tom Bombadil unreadable.  (By the way, at least one poet of the first rank,
W. H. Auden, disagrees with me here.)  But I don't think the songs detract
from the story.  They teach us what the characters are.  Dwarves sing of
craft and hidden treasure, elves of sea and stars, hobbits of food and
drink.  I remember clearly, nearly twenty years ago, reading the Hobbit for
the first time, reaching the song of the dwarves in Bilbo's house and
realizing I was going to love the book.

As for the general principle articulated above: rules of this sort are
invariably useless.  Most novels are better off without scraps of poetry.
But a few benefit from them; Pynchon and LeGuin come to mind immediately.
I would argue (again, a matter of taste) that Tolkien is another example.

>Third, we have Author's Headgame Number 12: Falling so in love with your
>background that you feel obliged to share your cleverness with the reader
>in exhausting detail.  First we send the characters on a grand tour of the
>world, making sure they hit every corner so we can see what a nice job our
>author has done in making it.  If I wanted a travelogue, I'd read
>Baedecker's thank you.

This shows a fundamental failure to understand what Tolkien is trying to
do.  First of all, the Lord of the Rings is not a travelogue but an
odyssey, an equally ancient and much more dignified form.  Secondly,
understatement is one of the great virtues of Tolkien's world.  Much more
is hinted at then is shown.  We are tantalized with distant glimpses of
Faerie, with mountains beyond the horizons, with realms beyond the
sundering seas.  Thirdly, Tolkien exhibits no pride in his cleverness.  If
you want pride-in-cleverness (deserved pride, but pride nontheless), read
Gene Wolfe.  Tolkien thought his work too important to be a matter of mere
cleverness; he felt that he was tapping into something universal, that he
was an instrument of God engaged on a work of subcreation.  Read Leaf by
Niggle to understand the true nature of his pride.

>If you're going to sell a novel, write a novel for goodness sake, and
>don't lard it up with a bunch of irrelevancies.

I think it is a mistake to judge the Lord of the Rings by any preconceived
notion of what a "novel" should be.  What is the novel, after all?  A
johnny-come-lately of a form, which (Murasaki and Cervantes
notwithstanding) only came into its own a paltry 200 years ago.  What
Tolkien wrote is an epic romance.  Compare it to Homer, to Ariosto, to
Malory.  That is the company it keeps.

Michael Larsen

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 15:58:00 GMT
From: goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com (Bob Goudreau)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>One of the Elven tongues (Probably Eldarin, but it might have been
>Sindarin) was actually developed from Nordic into the form that appeared
>in the book.

There was no language called Eldarin; perhaps you're thinking of Quenya,
which was based on (I believe) Finnish.  Note that Finnish, despite the
location of Finland near Sweden, etc., has very little in common with Old
Norse.  This is because Finnish, along with Estonian and Hungarian, is part
of the Finno-Ugric language group.  Almost all other languages of Europe
(in the Germanic, Romance, Slavic, Baltic, Greek and other groups) are all
presumed to be descended from the hypothesized proto-Indo-European tongue.

Bob Goudreau
Data General Corporation		
62 Alexander Drive		
Research Triangle Park, NC  27709, USA
+1 919 248 6231
...!mcnc!rti!xyzzy!goudreau
goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com
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Date: 26 Jan 90 14:01:06 GMT
From: roys@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Roy Stead)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

lchabot@sun.com writes:
>roys@syma.susx.ac.uk (Roy Stead) writes:
>>Oh, and I almost forgot another unconvincing bit - why the hell didn't
>>Sauron post (even a small) guard on Mount Doom - after all, it may have
>>seemed unlikely that anyone would want to destroy the One Ring, but
>>Sauron was intelligent - that's undeniable - and would have surely hedged
>>his bets!
>Now, wait--they even went through this one at Rivendell, I believe:
>Sauron, being rather power-mad, could not conceive of anyone being "crazy"
>enough to throw away power, let alone destroy it.  And history bore out
>his reasoning: previous mighty acquirers of the Ring did succumb to its
>seduction.  Even the clever can be blind.

Sorry, this cuts no ice with me. As I said, Sauron was *intelligent* (he
was an Istari, F.C.S.!), and he was thus *very* unlikely to simply ignore
the possibility - however remote - when the bulk of his power depended on
the ring's recovery.

>I don't think you re-read it very well this time.  Gollum wasn't "nice":
>he was afraid or at least somewhat compelled by the Precious and Frodo did
>at times wield it against him, in minor ways; plus, he wasn't really nice
>at all, just luring them on to being dinner.  Merry and Pippin may have
>passed other ents,

Fair comment, and one I discussed with my room-mate last night.

>for that matter, and if they hadn't been found by Treebeard, they probably
>would have been noticed by some younger, hastier ent, who then might have
>taken them to him.

"hasty" in Entish-sense, I guess ;-) Seriously, Ents were hardly known in
Middle Earth - merely distant legends to most races (cf Legolas' reaction).
It still seems improbable that TreeBeard should turn up "just then." The
only rational I can think of is that he'd heard 'stories of a race not
mentioned in the old songs.'

>Did Gandalf return, or was he sent?  And rather than falling into disgust
>with the ready appearances of whoever, why not pause to note or wonder at
>the coincidence, saving the disgust for the end, if loose ends like this
>are not in some way either explained or debated by then.

Did Gandalf return? Yes. Was he sent? Who can tell. The problem with
Gandalf, I'll deal with below.

>What about all the unlucky chances: the king of Rohan dying in battle,
>poor Bill the pony, the loss of Gandalf for a critical part of the
>journey, Boromir's death.

Unlucky chances - the only one I'll allow as an 'unlucky chance' from this
list is the loss of Gandalf for a critical part of the journey. Critical?
Hmmm...well, so far as Frodo's decision was concerned, yes.

My feeling was that Tolkien (I haven't read any of his biographies, so I
don't know ;-) felt that Gandalf was too powerful as the party went through
Moria, and so decided to "kill him off" temporarily, resurrecting him when
his powers could be shown properly in the fight against Sarruman/Sauron.
Thus, he avoided having Gandalf reveal his true powers too early on.

Cynical account, I realise - but the whole Istari thing smacks of an
afterthought to explain this section of the book.

Roy Stead
roys@cogs.sussex.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 06:39:18 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

roys@syma.susx.ac.uk (Roy Stead) writes:
>...As I said, Sauron was *intelligent* (he was an Istari, F.C.S.!), and he
>was thus *very* unlikely to simply ignore the possibility - however remote
>- when the bulk of his power depended on the ring's recovery.

    Well, then you're ignoring one of Tolkien's stated themes. Also, it's
not a matter of Sauron's ignoring the possibility; rather it's his entire
inability to conceive of the possibility in the first place! Call it the
blindness of evil or the blindness of power, or whatever! Anyway, I went
into this in detail in an earlier post. If you think such blindness is
unlikely, consider this: Hitler, who was in many ways a genius, refused to
take proper steps at the end of WWII to ensure his and his officers' safety
when Berlin was being attacked.  (I don't know the historical specifics)
Why? Because he couldn't conceive the possibility that the "mixed-blood"
allies would ever defeat his Aryan soldiers.
    Btw, Sauron was a Maia, one of those who were with Iluvatar before Ea
came into being, not an Istari (although they were possibly Maia as well,
come to think of it.)

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 20:02:34 GMT
From: goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com (Bob Goudreau)
Subject: Re: Tolkien 

roys@syma.susx.ac.uk (Roy Stead) writes:
>...As I said, Sauron was *intelligent* (he was an Istari, F.C.S.!), and he
>was thus *very* unlikely to simply ignore the possibility - however remote
>- when the bulk of his power depended on the ring's recovery.

Again, you're missing the point entirely.  The key word is "conceive": the
possibility *never occurred* to Sauron that this could happen.  His lust
for power, and his assumption that everyone else in the world shared this
lust, completely blinded him to this vulnerability in his defenses.
Intelligent people are not immune from emotion; it can still cloud their
reason.

And no, Sauron was not one of the Istari (whose numbers were exactly five:
Gandalf, Saruman, Radagast, and the two "blue wizards" -- see
_Unfinshed_Tales_ for details.  Rather, both Sauron and the Istari were
Maiar (a kind of lesser Valar).  But maintaining that Sauron was one of the
Istari is a bit like insisting that since Hitler was human and all
scientists are human, that Hitler was therefore a scientist.

Furthermore, being a Maia does not imply being intelligent.  The Maiar are
more *powerful* than the Children of Iluvatar, but no mention of any
special level of intelligence is made.  This is not to say that Sauron was
dumb, but no evidence is given that he was a genius either.

>>Did Gandalf return, or was he sent?  And rather than falling into disgust
>>with the ready appearances of whoever, why not pause to note or wonder at
>>the coincidence, saving the disgust for the end, if loose ends like this
>>are not in some way either explained or debated by then.
>
>Did Gandalf return? Yes. Was he sent? Who can tell. The problem with
>Gandalf, I'll deal with below.  ....
>
>My feeling was that Tolkien (I haven't read any of his biographies, so I
>don't know ;-) felt that Gandalf was too powerful as the party went
>through Moria, and so decided to "kill him off" temporarily, resurrecting
>him when his powers could be shown properly in the fight against
>Sarruman/Sauron. Thus, he avoided having Gandalf reveal his true powers
>too early on.
>
>Cynical account, I realise - but the whole Istari thing smacks of an
>afterthought to explain this section of the book.

No, more like a mistaken account.  Gandalf didn't run the risk of revealing
his "true powers too early on", because Gandalf didn't *have* as many
powers then.  He died as Gandalf the Grey; he tells Aragorn, Legolas and
Gimli that he was "sent back" (presumably by the Valar) as the more
powerful Gandalf the White.  (Yes, it's new!  It's improved!  It's GANDALF
THE WHITE!  Available today at a supermarket near you!  :-) ) After being
resurrected as Gandalf the White, he in fact mentions that he is now
"Saruman as he should have been".  Contrast this to when he was only
Gandalf the Grey: he then acknowledged that Saruman was the greatest of his
order (the Istari).

Bob Goudreau
Data General Corporation		
62 Alexander Drive		
Research Triangle Park
NC  27709, USA
+1 919 248 6231
...!mcnc!rti!xyzzy!goudreau
goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com
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Date: 30 Jan 90 21:07:10 GMT
From: orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

roys@syma.susx.ac.uk (Roy Stead) writes:
[lots deleted]
>My feeling was that Tolkien (I haven't read any of his biographies, so I
>don't know ;-) felt that Gandalf was too powerful as the party went
>through Moria, and so decided to "kill him off" temporarily, resurrecting
>him when his powers could be shown properly in the fight against
>Sarruman/Sauron. Thus, he avoided having Gandalf reveal his true powers
>too early on.
>
>Cynical account, I realise - but the whole Istari thing smacks of an
>afterthought to explain this section of the book.

In LotR the Wizards as a group and why they do what they do are very
mysterious.  But if you read _The Silmarillion_ you uncover more about
them.  (This is all from memory so forgive mistakes)

Originally their was a very hierarchical organizations of 'Powers' in the
world with the ordinary races at the very bottom.  Way back their was a big
division (like the fall of Lucifer in Christian mythos {no flames I AM a
Christian} ) and the powers split into opposite camps up and down the
hierarchy.  On the 'Good' side there's Illuvatar, the Valar, the ISTARI
(WIZARDS), and others.  On the 'Bad' side there's Morgorth, Sauron,
Balrogs, and Nazgul.

Reading between the lines it would seem that the Istari were sent to aid
the races of Middle-Earth in the fight but NOT FIGHT IT FOR THEM.  They are
very powerful but are either externally or self-limiting on what they can
do.  Thus when Gandalf 'dies' his spirit returns to the West where someone
higher up reclothes him in flesh and sends him back with less of a
limitation (possible because the battle is heating up) which is why Gandalf
seems so much more 'active' in the latter half of the LotR.

Sauron also shows this dying and coming back because he too is primarily a
spirit: In the Second Age his body was lost and he slowly recovered and
came back without flesh.  But in the Third Age with the destruction of the
Ring (and alot of his power) he is no longer strong enough to ever come
back.  (There is no one more powerful than Sauron on the Evil side after
the First Age, Morgoth has been banished, so he has no one to help him like
Gandalf did)

Some of this is documented other parts are pure conjecture on my part

Ken Descoteaux
orion@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 22:12:52 GMT
From: dplatt@coherent.com (Dave Platt)
Subject: Re: Tolkien pros and cons

flak@mcgp1.UUCP (Dan Flak) writes:
> Some of what I missed in my early readings of Tolkien was due to
> inexperience with life. I have traveled a lot since (not to Northwestern
> Europe -- yet, but elsewhere on the planet and enough to appreciate a
> "foreign" culture).

I had a similar reaction the first (and only!) time I travelled overseas to
Great Britain, a couple of years ago.  Upon visiting Wales and the Scottish
Highlands, I found myself surrounded by the ruins of older cultures and
civilizations.  Some of them are well-understood today; others were built
by people who are now almost entirely forgotten.

Quite suddenly, much of the atmosphere of TLotR struck home for me, in a
way it had not before.  Here in the United States, "old" means anything
pre-1900 (and in some areas, it means pre-1950!).  There's a very different
feeling to a land which has thousands of years of history, legend, and
myth.
 
Dave Platt
Coherent Thought Inc.
3350 West Bayshore #205
Palo Alto CA 94303
(415) 493-8805
...!{ames,apple,uunet}!coherent!dplatt
dplatt@coherent.com
coherent!dplatt@ames.arpa
...@uunet.uu.net 
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Date: 31 Jan 90 11:18:09 GMT
From: pjansen@gmuvax2.gmu.edu (Mr_OutraGeous)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

Corwin being a traitor may be a reference to the curse that he spoke after
he was blinded.  there was a comment made that that was part of the reason
the black road came into existence.  Even though it was Martin's blood that
was the key, Corwin does make at least one comment that his curse may have
helped create the road.

Peter

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 17:01:38 GMT
From: ST402711@brownvm.brown.edu (Tim Johnson)
Subject: Logrus origins

  I may have the answer to this bit of trivia.  I have a book of poetry by
Roger Zelazny containing a poem which mentions the Logrus.  The poem is,
essentially, about his capricious muse.  In it, he lists story fragments
and words and ideas which have never developed into stories for him, yet
which he has never been able to exorcise.  One of the words he quotes was
Logrus.  Thus it is probably a fair conclusion to draw that Logrus was
simply a word which attracted him, and which had been hanging around
looking for a concept.

Tim

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 17:13:52 GMT
From: DA1413%ALBNYVM1@uacsc2.albany.edu (Raistlin)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #38

   I stopped reading the 'Amber' Series after the Nine Princes in Amber
collection, but I am curious has there been any mention of Corwins
whereabouts in the newer books, and about what actually happened to the
place where he created the second pattern?

Darien

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 10:39:16 GMT
From: GHGAHAV@blekul11.bitnet (marchand lieven)
Subject: Zelazny

   Recently I read Zelazny's 'Changelings' novel, which the back-cover
proclaimed to be the first part of a trilogy (n-logy??). I haven't been
able to find out anything about further titles. Could anyone fill me in
about this series. Incidently, if you haven't read the book(s), I highly
recommend it.

Lieven Marchand

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 15:19:39 GMT
From: dmm0t@hudson.acc.virginia.edu (David M. Meyer)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

There's a basic problem trying to figure out just what Corwin creating
another Pattern did: no one (probably not even Zelazny) has the slightest
idea how it would effect the old Pattern and the Logrus.

When the old Pattern was created, it "stole" a large chunk of creation away
from Chaos.  I would think that a new Pattern would do the same sort of
thing [there seems to be some sort of conservation of Shadow principle
involved here.  Remember that in the first series the Courts are trying to
weaken Amber and so regain some of the Shadow which wa lost to Amber].
Maybe by creating a new Pattern, Corwin divided the universe into three
parts, with the new Pattern's shadow consisting of bits from the old
Pattern's Shadow.  That would expain why the old Pattern was weakened by
all of this.

On the other hand, maybe it was a misprint.  Who can tell?

BTW, the old Pattern has the Unicorn, the Logrus has the Serpent.  What
does the new Patten have?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 02:47:39 GMT
From: laba-1ed@e260-1g.berkeley.edu (Kwei-Cee Chu)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

dmm0t@hudson.acc.Virginia.EDU (David M. Meyer) writes:
>When the old Pattern was created, it "stole" a large chunk of creation
>away from Chaos.  I would think that a new Pattern would do the same sort
>of thing [there seems to be some sort of conservation of Shadow principle
>involved here.  Remember that in the first series the Courts are trying to
>weaken Amber and so regain some of the Shadow which wa lost to Amber].
>Maybe by creating a new Pattern, Corwin divided the universe into three
>parts, with the new Pattern's shadow consisting of bits from the old
>Pattern's Shadow.  That would expain why the old Pattern was weakened by
>all of this.

More likely, Corwin's Pattern took equally from Amber and Chaos; I am of
the opinion that Corwin's blood curse was what Chaos was refering to when
"tipping the balance" was mentioned.

>BTW, the old Pattern has the Unicorn, the Logrus has the Serpent.  What
>does the new Patten have?

Perhaps it will be the offshoot of the tree, Ygg, which Corwin planted by
his Primal Pattern.  This is what I am rooting for, and keep in mind,
Corwin made the pattern to the scent of chestnut blossoms on the Champs
Elyses (sp?).  Of course, I could be way off base.

BTW, did anybody notice some glaring errors in KOS?  I remember at least
one spelling error, not to mention "Dana" instead of "Dara."

Kwei-Cee Chu
laba-1ed@web.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 05:48:34 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

>BTW, the old Pattern has the Unicorn, the Logrus has the Serpent.  What
>does the new Pattern have?

No, it's the other way around; the Unicorn has the first Pattern. The
primal Pattern was inscribed by using the Jewel of Judgement, which was
given to Dworkin by the Unicorn. Corwin inscribed his Pattern in the same
manner and with the same Jewel, so it should also be in the Unicorn's
domain.

I maintain my original theory (made before reading Knight of Shadows):
Originally, there was the Serpent and the "primal Chaos" (that destructive
stuff that Logrus-ers can summon), and the Unicorn and the Jewel. When the
first Pattern was made, the Logrus came into existence at the same time.
When Corwin inscribed his second Pattern, another Logrus formed as well.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 22:51:04 GMT
From: pshamlen@amherst.bitnet
Subject: The Amber Series Update

DA1413%ALBNYVM1@UACSC2.ALBANY.EDU writes:
>I stopped reading the 'Amber' Series after the Nine Princes in Amber
>collection, but I am curious has there been any mention of Corwins
>whereabouts in the newer books, and about what actually happened to the
>place where he created the second pattern?

Yes, Corwin's pattern is mentioned again.  Merlin, Corwin's son, is asked
to try to walk the pattern.  Initially, it seems as if he can't, but it
turns out that he can.  However, Merlin did not want to set foot on the
pattern because once you begin walking a pattern, you must continue it.
The latest books don't seem to have ended, so I believe that Zelazny will
put out some more books.  I think that Roger is definitely hinting that
something is behind the pattern.  I wouldn't be surprised if the latest
series ends with Merlin thinking to himself that he's going to walk the
pattern and find Corwin.

As far as the black road goes, it was directly related to Corwin's death
curse.  The fact that it was created by the blood of Martin was only
incidental, I think.  If you remember when Corwin meets his father, in the
guise of Ganelon, Corwin wants to destroy the black circle because he was
the cause of it.  In addition, there is the climactic scene when he faces
the evil creature in the center of the ring, and the creature recognizes
him.  (I only vaguely remember that part.)

By the way, I highly recommend the next books in the Amber series.

Peter Schuyler Hamlen
PSHAMLEN@AMHERST.BITNET
PSHAMLEN@AMHERST.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 15:00:06 GMT
From: jar@hpcndaw.cnd.hp.com (Jon Rodin)
Subject: Re: Zelazny

The sequel to _Changeling_ is called _Madwand_.  Changeling and Madwand
were recently released as a single volume call _Wizard's World_.  Zelazny
(in his usual style) does not conclude the story at the end of Madwand.  I
would guess that he intended/intends to write another book (or six) in the
series, but I don't think he's done it yet.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Feb 90 05:30:17 GMT
From: mwp@munnari.oz.au (Michael Paddon)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin):
> I maintain my original theory (made before reading Knight of Shadows):
> Originally, there was the Serpent and the "primal Chaos" (that
> destructive stuff that Logrus-ers can summon), and the Unicorn and the
> Jewel. When the first Pattern was made, the Logrus came into existence at
> the same time. When Corwin inscribed his second Pattern, another Logrus
> formed as well....

That doesn't quite hang together. Remember that the Jewel of Judgement
belonged originally to the Serpent (its eye, in fact). So at some stage in
the far distant past, the Unicorn must have stolen/aquired it.  So the true
duality in Zelazny's universe is Serpent/Unicorn. The Patterns and the
Logrus are merely secondary effects.

There is probably only one Logrus (at the Courts of Chaos) and one Pattern
(engraved within the Jewel). Any others that pop up are just shadows of the
originals.

Michael Paddon
(613) 895 9370
mwp@munnari.oz.au
paddon@meo78b.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 00:25:14 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

Michael Paddon@munnari.O writes:
>  Remember that the Jewel of Judgement belonged originally to the Serpent
> (its eye, in fact). So at some stage in the far distant past, the Unicorn
> must have stolen/aquired it.

Yes, I had forgotten that. Now that I recall, I more got the impression
that it was a common power focus that could be either a supreme tool of
either order or chaos, depending on who owned it. However, the world did
start out as pure Chaos, and is not pure Order (even when the Unicorn got
the Jewel), so... hm. Hmm. Somebody tell Zelazny to hurry up and write.

>  ...the true duality in Zelazny's universe is Serpent/Unicorn. The
> Patterns

And the Logrus are merely secondary effects.

I agree with that.

> There is probably only one Logrus (at the Courts of Chaos) and one
> Pattern (engraved within the Jewel). Any others that pop up are just
> shadows of the originals.

But here I disagree. The Primal Pattern and the Logrus are equal in
the hierarchy of things, and form a separate duality, to which the
Jewel, Unicorn, and Serpent are superior. 

It is the PP and the Logrus that maintain the current structure of the
universe. The Jewel has moved all over the universe, but the arrangement of
Shadows has stayed polarized between Amber and the Courts. Damage to the
Pattern was reflected directly in the universe, but not in the Jewel.

The Pattern/Logrus confrontation scene is written in a manner that implies
that the Amber Pattern, not the Pattern in the Jewel, is involved; and it
and the Logrus speak as equals, and (if memory serves) they speak of the
Jewel as a separate thing.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 05:37:10 GMT
From: tom@capella.ucsb.edu (Tom Weinstein)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

mwp@munnari.OZ.AU (Michael Paddon) writes:
>ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin):
>> I maintain my original theory (made before reading Knight of Shadows):
>> Originally, there was the Serpent and the "primal Chaos" (that
>> destructive stuff that Logrus-ers can summon), and the Unicorn and the
>> Jewel. When the first Pattern was made, the Logrus came into existence
>> at the same time. When Corwin inscribed his second Pattern, another
>> Logrus formed as well.

Hmm...  I think I like this idea.  However, an idea I had is that there is
still only one Logrus, but the Pattern has been weakened because there are
two manifestations of it instead of only one primary focus.  Of course, it
might be the other way around, too.  Maybe the pattern is stronger because
there are two of it.  Just another idea to confuse things. :)

> That doesn't quite hang together. Remember that the Jewel of Judgement
> belonged originally to the Serpent (its eye, in fact). So at some stage
> in the far distant past, the Unicorn must have stolen/aquired it.  So the
> true duality in Zelazny's universe is Serpent/Unicorn. The Patterns and
> the Logrus are merely secondary effects.

I had gotten the impression that the Jewel/Eye had been stolen by Dworkin.
I also had the feeling that the Unicorn and Serpent have been fighting over
this thing for a LONG time.  There might be some doubt as to who really
"owns" it.

> There is probably only one Logrus (at the Courts of Chaos) and one
> Pattern (engraved within the Jewel). Any others that pop up are just
> shadows of the originals.

But if the Pattern is engraved within the Jewel, how can it be the Eye,
too?  Or is it that the Jewel/Eye embodies both the Pattern AND the Logrus?
And what makes you think that the "real" Logrus is at the Courts?  I think
it's in the Eye.

Michael Paddon
(613) 895 9370
mwp@munnari.oz.au
paddon@meo78b.dec.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 06:03:04 GMT
From: tom@capella.ucsb.edu (Tom Weinstein)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin) writes:

> Michael Paddon@munnari.O writes:
>> Remember that the Jewel of Judgement belonged originally to the Serpent
>> (its eye, in fact). So at some stage in the far distant past, the
>> Unicorn must have stolen/aquired it.
>
> Yes, I had forgotten that. Now that I recall, I more got the impression
> that it was a common power focus that could be either a supreme tool of
> either order or chaos, depending on who owned it. However, the world did
> start out as pure Chaos, and is not pure Order (even when the Unicorn got
> the Jewel), so... hm. Hmm. Somebody tell Zelazny to hurry up and write.

I don't think there's any evidence to back this up, but I think the world
was total Chaos before because the Serpent had tipped the balance in its
favor at a previous time.  Perhaps at some previous time, the world was
pure Order.  Also, it appears that neither the Serpent or the Unicorn can
actually do anything with the Jewel.  Otherwise, why did the Unicorn give
it to Random?

>> There is probably only one Logrus (at the Courts of Chaos) and one
>> Pattern (engraved within the Jewel). Any others that pop up are just
>> shadows of the originals.
>
> But here I disagree. The Primal Pattern and the Logrus are equal in the
> hierarchy of things, and form a separate duality, to which the Jewel,
> Unicorn, and Serpent are superior.

Yes, I have to agree with this too.  Hmm... There's a Primal Pattern, what
about a Primal Logrus?  Do we really know that there aren't any shadows of
the Logrus?  And we certainly know that Chaos extends beyond the Courts.

> It is the PP and the Logrus that maintain the current structure of the
> universe. The Jewel has moved all over the universe, but the arrangement
> of Shadows has stayed polarized between Amber and the Courts. Damage to
> the Pattern was reflected directly in the universe, but not in the Jewel.
>
> The Pattern/Logrus confrontation scene is written in a manner that
> implies that the Amber Pattern, not the Pattern in the Jewel, is
> involved; and it and the Logrus speak as equals, and (if memory serves)
> they speak of the Jewel as a separate thing.

True.  All the evidence indicates that the Primal Pattern is what all of
Shadow is dependent on.  What about the Logrus, though?  If you were to
destroy the Logrus, would that make the Pattern stronger?

The Jewel/Eye is certainly a step about both the Pattern and the Logrus.
But is it just a tool, or not?

Okay, now for some questions, and ideas: does the Jewel have a mind of its
own?  If so, what does it want?  Does anyone know if it has ever been said
at what time the Logrus was created?  Was it a byproduct of Dworkin's
creating the pattern, or did it predate it?

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 11:41:20 GMT
From: mwp@munnari.oz.au (Michael Paddon)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

tom@capella.ucsb.edu (Tom Weinstein):
> Yes, I have to agree with this too.  Hmm... There's a Primal Pattern,
> what about a Primal Logrus?  Do we really know that there aren't any
> shadows of the Logrus?  And we certainly know that Chaos extends beyond
> the Courts...

But if the Logrus is like the Pattern in being related to a higher order
object, then the number and location of logruses is unimportant.

> True.  All the evidence indicates that the Primal Pattern is what all of
> Shadow is dependent on.  What about the Logrus, though?  If you were to
> destroy the Logrus, would that make the Pattern stronger?  Does anyone
> know if it has ever been said at what time the Logrus was created?  Was
> it a byproduct of Dworkin's creating the pattern, or did it predate it?

It was stated that there were some shadows (though much fewer than after
the Pattern was inscribed). There must have been something to cast them.
The traditions of Chaos seem to be more complex and static (and hence,
older) than those of Amber. These facts make it likely that the Logrus
predates Dworkin's treason.

If you were to destroy Logrus, the shadows would suffer. How else would you
measure the Pattern's power except by its sway over shadow?

Michael Paddon
(613) 895 9370
mwp@munnari.oz.au
paddon@meo78b.dec.com
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Today's Topics:

		 Films - Aliens III & Star Trek (3 msgs) &
                         Doctor Who

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 22:11:07 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: More Aliens Film Information

Hello,

The following is the result of an email conversation I got into in response
to my (intentionally) humorous script for Aliens III.  Ben Wharton is not
able to post news, and so he has asked me to post this for him.  Ben's
address is at the end of the post if you'd like to send him mail.

Here it is:

   Since I got onto this system in October 89 there has been a fair amount
   of interest in the Aliens series past and future. As someone, who due to
   some amazing circumstances, has been somewhat involved with the series I
   thought people out there might like to hear about my experiences. Here
   goes!

   During the summer of '88 I saw on British Television an interview with
   Clive Barker. In it he mentioned that there was some posibility that he
   was going to direct Alien III. I sat there and thought "There goes the
   series".

   I had nothing to do that summer so in a rather naive manner I began to
   write to Ridley Scott to see if he was interested in the third film. By
   the end of the letter I had a tiny idea for Alien III and so started to
   write a paragraph for the hell of it. What did I have to lose?

   This paragraph got longer, and longer, and longer until I realised I had
   a film. Not a fully coherent story, more a collection of ideas; but what
   did I know about presentation?

   So enclosed with the letter was a very rough story outline.

   I found the address of Ridley Scott's Production company in London and
   decided I would deliver it by hand. Walking into that office was quite
   an experience.

   Imagine a sylish set from Miami Vice and you'll get a good idea of what
   I walked into. Very expensive black stained wood, chrome and leather
   furniture, glass bricks for partioning.  It was intimidating.  Worst of
   all I was kept standing next to the secretary as she was on the phone.
   Meanwhile a group of people looking over a script and set designs
   glanced at me as if to say "Who the hell is this guy?".  Then I suddenly
   thought "This is going to be SO bad if one of these people turns out to
   be Ridley Scott", because I couldn't remember what he looked like.
   Eventually I found out that Ridley Scott was in the States so I got his
   address from the secretary and quickly left.

   After sending my outline off I discovered that William Gibson had
   written a script for Alien III. From the little information that was
   divulged it sounded terrible. This made me even more determined for
   someone to read my story. I naturally thought it was a lot better.

   A whole period then began as I found out names and addresses of people I
   could think might be involved with the film: James Cameron, William
   Gibson, Alan Dean Foster, 20th Century Fox, Story Editor at Fox, and set
   them all a letter and my outline. I waited.

   I only got two replies, one from Fox, the other from Ridley Scott's
   Production company in the States. Fox just sent it back saying they
   couldn't read it because I didn't have an agent and the other said that
   they thanked me for the idea but that the film was being scripted
   already. I was beginning to learn about rejection.

   October 88 and a unique occurrence. The World fantasy convention
   normally held in the States was coming to London. I saw that Patrick
   Tilley, an author whose books I had been reading, was to be signing his
   latest book. I decided to go along, get the book, and give Clive Barker
   (who I knew was to attend) my outline.  It was, after all, his doing.

   Clive Barker looked too confident and too rich to approach. He had his
   little group of film friends around him as he puffed on a fat cigar.
   That feeling I had had in Scott's production office reared it's head
   again. My outline was staying firmly put.

   It came time for the signing and there wasn't exactly a queue so I got
   talking to Patrick Tilley about how he got his ideas.  Somehow I managed
   to slip into the conversation my story for Alien III. And as if I had
   planned the whole thing, I produced from my bag the copy of the outline
   I was to have given to Clive Barker.

   Patrick Tilley was somewhat surprised but then returned the favour by
   revealing that on this very day he was to meet two people about the film
   rights to one of his books. One of them had been the Set Decorator on
   Aliens and just happened to know the producers of the series!

   This is where things started to get a little unreal. Patrick said he
   would mention my story to this guy and read my story on the way home. I
   thanked him and thought that this sounded TOO good: I was not going to
   hear from him again.

   I was so wrong.

   Three days later Patrick Tilley rang me up. He said he had read it and
   thought it had promise but wasn't in the form required. He would send it
   back with suggestions and some example material he had written for film.

   After a day or two of digesting his package, Patrick contacted me and
   totally blew me away with an offer I couldn't refuse:

   If I could re-write my outline in the form required by a certain date,
   he would give it to the American guy he had mentioned who would then
   place it in the hands of the producers. This offer was after the news
   that William Gibson's script had been rejected.

   Several months passed in which endless re-writes of my outline were
   produced and long conversations with Patrick on the phone occured. On
   occasion this became almost painful but eventually my story was
   finished. Pure structure, perfect presentation, and written to a
   professional standard.

   The waiting began again. I didn't hear anything. I waited patiently but
   eventually I called Patrick. He said that the outline had been given to
   this guy and he had also given him some of his own material. He hadn't
   heard anything either.  He had warned me that the reason he had left the
   film industry was the constant breaking of promises. People said they
   would do something and then you would never hear of them again. This was
   probably one such event.

   I decided not to give up. Through a lot a calling around studios I
   eventually got Walter Hill's address and telephone number.  He is one of
   the executive producers along with Gordon Carrol and David Giler of the
   Alien series. They are collectively known as Brandywine Prductions. I
   was pointed to their Lawyers who would know if my outline had been
   received.

   They had never heard of me. I explained the situation but I knew that it
   wasn't the same as the story being given personally by a close friend. I
   sent them another copy but never got a reply which is par for the course
   with unsolicitied material. I didn't have an agent. I was nobody.

   Through making a few contacts since, I have managed to read William
   Gibson's script for Alien III. It was very disappointing. If the net
   wants to know about it I'll talk some other time because this article
   (as if you hadn't noticed) is getting rather long.

   Through this whole experience I have learned a great deal about the
   movie business, not just about writing but also about the people who
   comprise it. I'm now one of the people who want to get into the industry
   and know what they're up against.

   My second shot with a script for Alien IV will have a much greater
   chance as a consequence.

   I don't want to do sequels for the rest of my life and this script
   should be the last, at least for the near future. I think the series has
   a lot of potential but I don't see it being exploited by the likes of
   Walter Hill and David Giler, so I'm trying to exploit it myself.

   I want number four to be the last in the series. Sequels should only be
   made if they have something new to say. In my story I want to answer a
   lot of the questions thrown up by the first two instalments. Questions
   such as

   Where did the derilict spacship come from?

   Was it carrying the eggs or was it just another victim like the
   Nostromo?

   Are the Aliens intelligent or do they just run on instinct?

   And what was that layer of blue light covering the eggs in the derilict
   spaceship?

   I also hope to surprise people and pose some of my own questions.

If some of you out there haven't been totally bored by the above, please
e-mail be with your thoughts and reactions.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 22:57:00 GMT
From: MIKE%FM1@sc.intel.com (CEUD MILE FAILTE)
Subject: STAR TREK VI

Sorry if this is old news to all of you out there, but I've fallen
monumentally behind in reading SF-Lovers Digest over the past few weeks.  A
friend of mine went to a local Star Trek convention, which featured George
`Sulu' Takei.  He had some information on the upcoming movie, Star Trek VI,
title yet to be determined, but very possibly about the Kobyashi Maru
incident.  Since the last ST movie lost money (please keep Shatner out of
the creative cycle!), the big-wigs at Paramount Studios have decided to
recast all of the actors, and have the movie take place back in the Star
Fleet Academy days for Kirk, Spock, et al.  Supposedly this is the
brilliant idea that will start them making money on Star Trek once again.
And if it doesn't make them money, that will be it for the Star Trek
movies.

Now this is only my opinion, but I simply can't see them successfully
recasting the old generation (I'll bite my tongue on comments here) actors
as spry young whipper-snappers struggling through their Academy days.  I
think that if they used the idea, but *not* with the characters we're all
so familiar with (Kirk, Spock, etc.) it might have a much better chance at
succeeding with the fans of the show, who, after all, are the ones who
spend money on the final product.  What are other people's opinions on this
idea?  If there is interest, I can post the address of where to send
comments, pro or con.

Mike
MIKE%FM1@SC.INTEL.COM

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 05:15:19 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek Films

MIKE%FM1@SC.INTEL.COM (CEUD MILE FAILTE) writes:
>A friend of mine went to a local Star Trek convention, which featured
>George `Sulu' Takei.  He had some information on the upcoming movie, Star
>Trek VI, title yet to be determined, but very possibly about the Kobyashi
>Maru incident.  Since the last ST movie lost money (please keep Shatner
>out of the creative cycle!), the big-wigs at Paramount Studios have
>decided to recast all of the actors, and have the movie take place back in
>the Star Fleet Academy days for Kirk, Spock, et al.  Supposedly this is
>the brilliant idea that will start them making money on Star Trek once
>again.  And if it doesn't make them money, that will be it for the Star
>Trek movies.

I'd heard from several sources that Paramount has elected NOT to make any
new Star Trek movies, which might be a good idea, since the quality has
gone down with each one since Star Trek II (still IMHO the best piece of
science fiction ever committed to film, bar none).

On the other hand, I still think there are some things that could be done
with the characters, especially since the only option is watching Star
Trek: The Next Generation (one of the true tragedies in SF TV).  Or else
waiting for Ster Trek: The Next Generation: The Motion Picture. :-)

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 06:25:21 GMT
From: captkirk@arrakis.nevada.edu (STEVEN KIRK)
Subject: TREKKERS UNITE!!

Fellow Trekkies and Trekkers!!

We have a serious problem on our hands!  I just returned this evening from
a lecture given by George Takei (BTW Pronounced "Ta-Kay", _not_ "Ta-Kie")
about the making of Star Trek.  Now, we've all heard the nasty rumours of
that disgusting idea of re-casting the Enterprise crew for a flashback in
Star Trek VI.  Well, apparently Paramount, in their infinite ill-logic, is
starting work on that.  This is SERIOUSLY BOGUS!!  If we let this happen,
it will spell certain doom for Star Trek, as far as the original goes.  I
was involved with the group responsible for bringing him here to the UNLV
campus so I attended the private dinner and reception for him so I was able
to discuss this with him.  He, along with the other cast, agree that it is
us, the fans, the Trekkers, that are the bosses of the show.  We've proven
that in the past, with the famous letter writing campaign that saved the
original series in 1966 and with the campaign we all worked on to get the
first Space Shuttle named _Enterprise_.  I suggest that we MUST, for the
sake of what we all hold dear, MUST flex our collect muscle towards
Paramount and tell them when we think.  Paramount has already began
receiving letters from fans protesting their decision.  I fear that if we
all do not unite, to get Paramount to change its mind, this will be the
last Star Trek motion picture any of us will see.  Now I'm not going to
tell you what to put in your letters, per se, but we can't let this
terrible thing happen!  George told me about his idea for a new script,
which I personally really like and it would go great with the ideas and
principles behind Star Trek.  You don't have to agree with this, or even
suggest it to Paramount, but I wanted to present it to the net.  Star Trek
has tried to present social commentary on modern day events throughout its
run.  George suggests using the major events now transpirering in Eastern
Europe for the underlying theme of Star Trek VI.  I'm sure you can easily
see the disintegration of the Iron Curtain as a parallel with the
Klingon/Federation disputes.  I'm going to suggest this to the Paramount
officials.  I like it.  George provided us with the address, and name, to
write to.  I urge you all to PLEASE write now, today if you can.  Work as
started, it won't be too long before the project begins to take on a life
of its own.  Help save the future of Star Trek...WRITE NOW!  Despite
sounding a bit cliche-ish, tell your friends and neighbors, too!

Send your letters to:
   Frank Mancuso
   Chairman
   Paramount Pictures
   5555 Melrose Avenue
   Hollywood, CA  90038

Please, everyone write today!  We must not let that phenomonom which has
given us so much pleasure to die such a horrible death!  It's only going to
be through our efforts that Star Trek VI will be a success.  Rememeber,
Star Trek VI has tenatively been scheduled for release in 1991, that's the
year of Star Trek's 25th silver annaversary, let's celebrate with the
classic Trek that we love, not the idea that Paramount has begun work on.
PLEASE!

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 19:25:00 GMT
From: A10MKH8@niu.bitnet
Subject: Dr. Who Rumor

I have a question regarding a rumor I recently heard about Dr. Who.  Now, I
heard this from a friend who heard it from a friend who says he read it on
a net somewhere, so its validity is certainly questionable, but here it is.

For several years I have heard murmurings of a proposed Dr. Who movie, but
nothing ever seemed to materialize :-) Sorry-- I couldn't resist.  Anyway,
this friend says he has heard that the BBC has finally agreed to allow
someone to produce it, but there was a conflict of interest.  Apparently,
the people wanting to make it also want to have a bit more 'interaction'
between the Doctor and his female companion.  The BBC, of course, was not
thrilled with this.  To make a long story relatively short, the rumor is
that the BBC sold the rights for Dr. Who to this organization for some
large sum of money, and therefore are not producing the show anymore.  This
would mean that whoever they sold the rights to would have complete freedon
to do whatever they pleased with the Dr. Who universe.

This person also claims that whoever was making this film had already cast
Donald Sutherland as the Doctor.  What I am wondering is if anyone can
confirm or deny this information, or is it a complete surprise to everyone?

Mark Hanley

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Television - Star Trek (6 msgs) & Quantum Leap (3 msgs) &
                      Friday the 13th TV Series & 
                      Battlestar Galactica

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 20:24:00 GMT
From: SCE316@panam.bitnet
Subject: Star Trek

Okay, Pandora's box is open again, so let's really talk Trek here! I'd like
to start right off with a comment concerning the posting referring to the
series of Star Trek novels. To date, I've managed to plow through some 62
of the little devils and it can be clearly stated that, although, the
novels have been developed around the Trek universe created in the original
series, and the Next Generation show, the reverse is simply not true. The
novels are aimed at Trek heads (like me) and are only designed to enhance
the future history developed in the time-line created for TV and film. Many
of the novels have been based on stories taken from the TOS or film, but to
my knowledge, not the other way around. To tell someone that if they read
the novels they would have a better understanding of the TV show or the
film may be true in the literal sense, but it is unreasonable to expect
anyone to read a series of novels in order to make a TV show or film
understandable. This is tantamount to saying that if you have a degree in
mechanical engineering, driving your car will be a more enjoyable
experience. Perhaps true in the abstract, but hardly practical for the
masses. Most folks simply don't have time to read that volume of trash (I
make time for trash!). I have to apologize to all you non-Trekkies out
there, as we Trekkies tend to be a rash and hasty lot when it come to any
aspect of the show. How rational can you expect someone who surrounds
himself with Star Trek models and posters to be??? To the other Trekkies
out there, I can only say that you can't expect others to share your
passion for the subject in and of itself. I've seen Star Trek V at least
four times already, but I have to admit, that as a *FILM* it is at best
only mediocre.  Yet, I still like watching it.  That is the surest symptom
of Trekkitis, an incurable and unexplainable addiction to the *IDEA* of
Star Trek.

Trekkies come in all stages of the disease, and some are clearly closer to
the terminal stage than others. As the plague runs its course, one becomes
less and less discriminating about the quality of the material they are
given. (The end is near when the idea of watching Kirk, Spock, and McCoy
blow farts around the campfire becomes a religious experience.) Having the
disease, however, does not prevent one from recognizing what is good and
what is bad. It simply allows you to overlook the undesireable aspects of a
Trek production, and still appreciate that which is really up to snuff.
(Unfortunately, not much of that in ST V.)

Somehow I must have fallen off the turnip truck and failed to notice the
bump, as I see little point in the comparisons being drawn between TOS and
ST:TNG.  Sorry, but there is no question that *ALL* of the production
values are vastly superior in TNG show. Let's face it folks this is some
seriouly high zoot stuff we're talkin' about here! These TNG guys spend
more time, money, and talent on one effect than the whole season's budget
in 1967! IMHO the acting is equally superior, but couldn't that be by
design? Kirk et al. just wouldn't be the same if they didn't ham it up and
overact like they do! I want them to ham it up, I love it when they ham it
up!!! ST:TNG is not designed to be cartoonish. If it has a serious failing
(and I don't believe it does), it is its propensity for taking itself too
seriously. The important thing is that they have always been faithful to
the *IDEA* of Star Trek. Both series, and all the films are hopeful
products.  They show us a better future than we have any right to believe
is possible. When TOS aired, a time that many of us were laying face down
in some s**thole LZ, this show said, "Hey look humanity, you too can have a
future."  I for one am not ashamed to admit that I really bought into it
and have yet to let go. The only thing that really aggravates me about Star
Trek, is that it's not really the 24th century, and I can't run down and
join Star Fleet!

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 14:11:00 GMT
From: JCONTOMP@tufts.bitnet
Subject: ST:TNG poll

 A straw vote result on the possibility of killing off main characters in
ST:TNG from Citadel BBS Network.  The hypothetical situation asks, "If some
member of the crew had to die during an episode, who would die?"
            Live %   Die %
Picard      100        0
Data         90       10
Troi         50       50
Riker        40       60
LaForge      90       10
Dr. Crusher  90       10
Worf         90       10
Wesley        0      100

 I find the results very telling.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 21:00:56 GMT
From: RICH@suhep.phy.syr.edu (Richard S. Holmes)
Subject: RE: The Next Generation Poll

I watched about the first half dozen or so episodes of TNG before sort of
losing the habit.  What I've heard about it since then hasn't prompted me
to want to watch it again.

I was really irritated by: Wesley Crusher; Troi; excessive cutesiness (esp.
revolving around Data, who could be a very interesting character if treated
seriously instead of as a cartoon); technological elements thrown in mainly
for reasons of plot or SFX and never well-integrated into a cohesive view
of the future (e.g. the simulator, whatever they call the room where you
get a simulated other world -- implying technology (man/machine connection,
etc.)  that ought to revolutionize the world outside that room, too, but
hasn't).

Probably worst of all was a fatal case of the kind of Pollyannaism TOS had
in a smaller dose.  The Federation and its representatives are so damn pure
and good and nice and virtuous that there's virtually no dramatic tension
possible in any context other than "us versus them aliens".  The Federation
is basically a Utopia, hence boring.  ("Heaven for peace, Hell for
conversation" -- Scottish saying).  Compare, say, Hill Street Blues.
Grungy environment, main characters who fought, gambled, stole, lied -- and
loved, got hurt, laughed, saved lives; real people you could care about.
The TNG characters are about as real as a video game's.

I guess I'd say TNG (what I've seen of it) is probably a wonderful show for
children in about the 9-13 year old bracket.  I outgrew it about 18 years
before its premiere, though.

Rich Holmes

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 15:37:31 GMT
From: 34TXWS4@cmuvm.bitnet (Lisa wieferich)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #36

   Does anyone know why they took Dr. Polaski off from The Next Generation
and put Dr. Crusher back on?  Are there any plans to put Dr. Polaski back
on?

34TXWS4@CMUVM

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 20:41:05 GMT
From: corpane!sparks@e.ms.uky.edu (John Sparks)
Subject: Diana Muldaur (was Re: Star Trek: The Regurgitation)

>This is *probably* wrong, since an episode very, very much like this was
>actually finished and broadcast (it was fairly decent, too, largely due to
>the not inconsiderable acting skills of Brent Spiner and Diana Muldaur).

While I do agree that Spiner is a pretty good actor, I can not agree with
you on Diana Muldaur. She is about on the same league as Shatner.

Just like Shatner, she is the same character in every show she does.  Same
personality, same attitude, same everything! Just different lines and
clothes.

From her role in the the two episodes of Star Trek (the original show), to
a bit part she played in Genesis II (one of the amazons who kept men as
pets), to her Polaski charactor on Trek:TNG, to her new role on LA Law. The
same personality always comes thru.

Spiner on the other hand has an amazing chameleon aptitude, I didn't even
recongnize him as the hick on Night Court till someone pointed him out.

John Sparks
sparks@corpane.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 22:19:23 GMT
From: oliver@johnson.cs.unc.edu (Bill Oliver)
Subject: Re: Star Trek: The Degeneration

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>This is true, but not what I meant.  I can't believe that the CHARACTERS
>and the SOCIAL STRUCTURES and the IDEALS presented in the show can ever
>actually come to be.  Once you get rid of the SF stuff, I *still* can't
>believe anything presented in the show.

I know what you mean.  STTNG comes on at an inconvenient time for me, and I
only get to watch it on occasion.  Every time I watch it, though, I am
jarred by the preaching that goes on.  I mean, I even *agree* with a lot of
it, but it still gets in the way.  It's sort of like watching a high school
health film of the 50's -- you know, the little morality plays in which
Jane Doe necks with the boys to be popular, but Jane Plain is the one that
gets invited to the prom, or John Doe who likes to drag race and runs over
his baby brother when he loses control of the car.

The characters are so busy pushing their utopian viewpoints that they
become caricatures.  The last time I saw it (last week, I think), the
bald-headed guy with the sort-of--Brit-maybe-Scots accent was great.  Here
he was, the commander of the most vicious and powerful war machine known to
the human race, saying that he didn't believe that political power could
come from the barrel of a gun.  Heh, heh, heh...  One rather wonders how he
made flag rank.
  
To me, watching STTNG is like watching Designing Women, but having only the
political polemics by the dark-haired older character, and none of the
humor.

Bill Oliver

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 01:29:00 GMT
From: JCONTOMP@tufts.bitnet
Subject: Quantum Leap

I want to hear some opinions on NBC's _Quantum Leap.  Is it just me or is
this one of the worst SF programs ever?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Feb 90 05:33:00 GMT
From: elzinga@oak.math.ucla.edu (Dean Elzinga)
Subject: Re: Quantum Leap

Quantum leap is science fiction only in the softest sense.  The science is
very sloppy.  The program concentrates instead on human issues, an
admirable goal for science fiction.  Different episodes explore morality,
especially in regard to discrimination and bigotry.  But good and bad are
painted in stark black and white.  Quantum Leap preaches, and I have heard
the sermon before.

Even so, and I have enjoyed some of the episodes.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Feb 90 15:33:22 GMT
From: AEA1@psuvm.psu.edu (Amy Antonucci)
Subject: Re: Quantum Leap

It's premise is science fiction, but it's not a science fiction show.
Bellesario wants it to be an anthology.  He just uses the premise to get
his character is a wide variety of situations.  What other kind of premise
allows the main character to be a teenager in the 50's in one episode and
an animal vet in Texas in the next?

Look at it as an anthology and not as science fiction and I guarantee that
you'll like it a whole lot better.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 21:20:35 GMT
From: wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil (Will Martin)
Subject: Friday the 13th TV series again

Some time back, there was some interesting discussion on the Friday the
13th TV series, especially regading how it changed this season. I haven't
seen anything recently in the SF-Lovers Digest on the subject, and I have
been meaning to comment ever since I saw the episode with the possessed pen
and the serial killers; I think that was three weeks back now.

I found that episode totally incredible. I don't mean that I had any
trouble with the unreality of the premise; I grant the program a *lot* of
suspension of disbelief in the area of its basic plot device. But the
writing of that episode left so many dangling and unresolved issues that
didn't really depend on the supernatural aspects that it maybe should have
been a final episode or a series conclusion. [SPOILERS FOLLOW]

Consider -- the main female lead (Robey) gets under the spell of the pen
and becomes a mad slasher. She is witnessed by dozens of people in a public
bar cutting the hand of a man there, who lives and can certainly testify
and bring charges against her. Her image is splashed over newspapers and TV
in the community in a police APB and composite sketch.  Later, she is seen
by another living independent witness at the site of a bloody slasher
murder, which her body actually commits (I won't say "she does it" because
the idea is that she wasn't responsible).

The only ill effect of this at the end of the episode and in the following
ones is that she has bad dreams!  She and the rest of the team continue
their quest and adventures.  The murder and assault is ignored.  What the
devil is going on?  The police certainly aren't going to accept the
supernatural explanation.  Robey should become a fugitive, wanted for a
brutal murder.  The whole series should take an abrupt change in setting
and action.  They (or at least she) would have to leave the store and flee
the city.  This could bring new life (or death :-) to the series; good
writers could use this to create many new interesting scenarios and
situations for the stars.  Instead, it is as if that entire episode didn't
happen!

Such an outrageous failure to adhere to any semblance of a real environment
dooms this series. If the characters don't exist in the "real world" with
forays out into the supernatural, but instead exist in a silly fantasy
world where they have no ties to the reality we recognize, there is no
basis to work from. Anything can happen and nothing matters. Characters can
be killed and be back again next episode without explanation. A deus ex
machina can salvage them from any peril, as was cited in the discussion
about earlier episodes this season.  They might as well wear tights and
capes and fly about fighting evil.  (Hmmm... would be good for the ratings
for Robey to wear tights... :-)

I wonder if the same people run this show and War of the Worlds, since both
series are being destroyed from inside this season. :-(

Regards, 

Will Martin

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 16:20:05 GMT
From: jessup@elbereth.rutgers.edu (jessup)
Subject: Battlestar Galactica on Tape:  Hacked to Bits

This weekend I rented "To Conquer the Earth" on tape.  What this was was an
episode of Galactica: 1980 on tape.  Or, more precisely, several episodes
of the show spliced together by my cat.  It was the WORST job of editing I
have ever seen.  I'm not too fond of the job they did with previous
Galactica episodes, but this was terrible.

Spoilers follow, in case you care:

The first half was pretty much a terribly edited version of the premiere
three part episode of Galactica:1980.  Spliced throughout it were various
scenes from other episodes.  To explain the two actors that played Dr. Zee,
badly spliced-in dialogue by Adama claimed that they were twins: Dr. Zee
and Dr. Zen.  Dr. Zee's voice changed three times throughout his dialogue.
They would show a super closeup of his face, above the mouth, so that you
couldn't see that his lips did not move to what he was saying.

So, about the first 45 minutes was a chopped up version of the pilot, then
all of the sudden, the story jumps into the episode where the humanoid
cylons crash on Earth, and try to take over Wolfman Jack's radio station.

The story LEAPed around worse tham Sam Beckett on a bad day.  If you hadn't
already seen these episodes, you would have no idea of what was happening.
Stupid meaningless dialogue was edited in by voices that sounded nothing
like the originals.  For some reason, they kept on throwing in dialogue
between Jaimie and Dillon.

Jaimie:  "I'm coming too. <splice> I love you, Dillon honey."
Dillon:  "Hurry up and get in.  They're coming. <splice> I love you
          too."

These are REAL quotes.  For no reason!!!

And to add salt to the wounds, little scenes were snipped in from the
original Battlestar Galactica, so that you were supposed to believe that
there was a Base Ship nearby that reported to: Commandant Baltar! ACK!
Scenes were spliced in from "The Young Warriors", so that you were supposed
to believe that Spectre the IL-series robot was near Earth reporting to
Baltar.

Excuse me while I sputter.  It just seems that they could have done the
show a little more justice.  I'd personally rather see episodes of BG and
G:1980 unedited on tape, not SPLICED FROM HELL!

As it was, I was upset that the video of the original BG movie was the
edited theatrical release, rather than the three-hour original tv premiere.
(I still haven't seen that version yet.)

MCI Video could use someone in their editing dept. that has seen some of
these episodes.

Oh, well.  My foaming at the mouth has not done this attrocity any justice.
I'd suggest that you rent it for yourself, but I'm humane.  I suggest that
if you have any love for Battlestar Galactica, you stay as far away from
this 99 minute tape as possible!

ARPA: jessup@elbereth.rutgers.edu
UUCP: !rutgers!elbereth.rutgers.edu!jessup

------------------------------
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Date: 13 Jan 90 16:36:47 GMT
From: drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann)
Subject: Werewolves

A werewolf on Mars isn't too farfetched.  SF stories are still being
written about Mars colonization, and SF stories are still being written
about werewolves.  When (not if) space colonization becomes reality,
stories about supernatural beings (such as werewolves) may as well take
place on other planets.

Someone said it would be hard to design a spacesuit for a werewolf.  Not if
you make the assumption that werewolves are in human form most of their
lives.

The only problem here is coming up with a scientific explanation for the
moon's role in the transformation.  I think that was the point of the
question.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 08:20:07 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Werewolves on Mars--ferGODSSAKE!

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>I realize that it's falling into this asinine "Oh, gosh, what if" game a
>bit, but I can't resist pointing out to Mr. Hennebry (and anyone else who
>thought this was a clever answer) the engineering difficulties involved in
>designing a spacesuit for a werewolf.  Not to mention convincing the
>werewolf to wear it (they're notorious for ripping off their clothing, you
>know).

Well, since, according to legend, the only way a werewolf can die is via
silver (being shot with a silver arrow, pelted with a silver object,
carrying too much loose change 8-)), does that mean that a werewolf would
be able to survive a vacuum?  If so, your objection wouldn't make much
sense, now would it?  Or, if we were to assume the existence of werewolves,
and suppose society managed to cope with it (keep extra sheep or cows
around for just such an occasion), how would astronauts cope with it?
Would they be rejected outright?  Or maybe there is a colony on Mars,
complete with a large, sealed city, in which case people would be able to
survive.  Is a werewolf's cycle based on the actual full moon, or is it
merely a biological cycle influenced by the mind?

There was a book, several years ago, of the horror type (it may have been
by Koontz, but I don't remember anything other than the plot), about a
werewolf, and gave a pretty good explanation for it (wouldn't really work,
of course, but it was a noble attempt) (it was a viral infection, which had
an adverse [extremely adverse] reaction to silver, but that's beside the
point).  Just me babbling to myself.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jan 90 22:17:05 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Werewolves

drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann) writes:
>A werewolf on Mars isn't too farfetched.  SF stories are still being
>written about Mars colonization, and SF stories are still being written
>about werewolves.  When (not if) space colonization becomes reality,
>stories about supernatural beings (such as werewolves) may as well take
>place on other planets.

Actually, there is an entire book of short stories coming out using the
premise of the supernatural in outer space.  The book is "Carmen Miranda's
Ghost".  The title is taken from the filk song by Leslie Fish and is the
title song of a tape of filk from Firebird Arts and Music in Portland,
Oregon.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 02:24:43 GMT
From: peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva)
Subject: Re: Werewolves

Several SF authors have written about werewolves. The usual rationale is
that lycanthropy is a virus, whose activity is connected to the moon
somehow (the change triggered by polarised light (Anderson), or a
biological cycle entrained to the moon (Niven), or whatever). Anyway, this
would not only allow the fuzzy beasts on Mars, but would explain why you
don't see so many werewolves now that artificial lighting is so common.

So, to explain what would happen to a werewolf on Mars you just need to
figure out what the causative agent is. Then write the story and sell it to
Asimov's.

Peter da Silva
peter@sugar.hackercorp.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jan 90 06:19:29 GMT
From: jimcat@rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: Re: Werewolves

 To clear up some of the debate about what would happen to a werewolf on
Mars, one has to understand just what it is that makes the werewolf
transform. The problem is that the lycanthropy cycle is not caused by a
single, simple factor, but has a quite complex cause.  The cycle of
lycanthropy has elements controlled mystically, biologically, and
astronomically.
 For any werewolf who becomes lycanthropic on Earth, the cycle is linked to
the Earth's moon. Why the Earth's moon? Simply because this is the dominant
body in the night sky. (There is no scientific reason, as far as I know,
for this, but you never see a terrestrial lycanthrope following the cycle
of any other body.) But this lunar cycle becomes an inherent part of the
werewolf's biology, and is not affected by location. A terrestrial werewolf
on Mars, the Moon, or the other side of the galaxy would still change
according to the phase of the Earth's moon.
 So much for Earthly lycanthropes, but, one might ask, what of a native
Martian werewolf? The answer, perhaps surprisingly, is that there's no such
thing. There is no 'dominant body' in the night sky of Mars - Phobos and
Diemos are far too weak to have the influence that our own giant moon does.
For similar reasons, there would be no lycanthropy on Venus or Mercury. The
moons of Jupiter, or any large planet, do have a controlling body, namely
the planet they orbit.  A lunar werewolf would, naturally, follow the
phases of the Earth.
 Of course, a lot of this is highly speculative, since we have never sent a
werewolf to any of the other planets, or even into space as far as I know
(though there have been rumors about some Russian cosmonauts).  And if we
ever did discover life on other planets, it's anybody's guess as to whether
the native life would have examples of lycanthropy, or if this is a
phenomenon unique to Earth (my remarks about "lunar werewolves" and so
forth assume human colonists who become werewolves on the moon).
 I hope this clears up the extra-terrestrial lycanthropy debate, though
there's obviously still a lot of work to be done in the field.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY         
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu (internet)
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jan 90 17:05:38 GMT
From: rick@janus.quotron.com (Trashotron)
Subject: Re: Just another neat thing

To give it away would be a spoiler, but a book with a *great* explanation
and evocation of wereolves is a new Al Sarrantonio paperback from Spectra
called "Moonbane".  It's reviewed in the forthcoming OtherRealms, but just
to tease you, it involves a great SF-style explanation of why werewolves
act the way they do.  Kind of a neat B&W-film-noir book, a quick read,
well-written.  It offers answers for *all* of the questions you're asking.
Check it out.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jan 90 16:49:26 GMT
From: csm9a!sfellows@nike.cair.du.edu (5 CR)
Subject: Re: Just another neat thing

I was wondering about where the legend of werewolves came from and a
thought occured to me this morning.  Given the poor conditions in the
Middle Ages I would suppose that rabies was a rapant disease.  People would
remember if they were bit by a dog especially wild dogs and wolves.  A
month later they would start showing the symptons.  Since rabies, a fatal
degenerative brain disease, causes madness their family or friends could
associate this with the animal attack and suggest that the sick person was
actually turning into the animal that bit them.

Has this idea been brought out before, and by whom?

Steven B. Fellows
sfellows@csm9a.colorado.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jan 90 05:09:13 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Just another neat thing

sfellows@csm9a.UUCP (5 CR) writes:
>I was wondering about where the legend of werewolves came from and a
>thought occured to me this morning.  Given the poor conditions in the
>Middle Ages I would suppose that rabies was a rapant disease.

Well, unfortunately, the legend behind lycanthropy (of which werewolves are
but a single species) is endemic to primitive cultures. Almost every
culture has some form of were-being where man (or woman) takes on the
attributes of an animal. Wolves, coyotes, hawks, eagles, leopards,
cockatoos -- I did a fair amount of research into both this and vampirism a
number of years ago (the notes and project are both lost, alas), and I
found something above 40 different cultures that had some form of
lycanthropy folklore. Much of amerind religion is based on forms of
lycanthropy, and many of their ceremonies (especially Hopi) have the
medicine man take on the representation of an animal (which is a ceremonial
lycanthrope representing a real one).

Werewolves are just the most famous, primarily because they come from a
culture that America is rooted in -- European. Once you start researching
it, though, you find it's widespread and causes, cures and beliefs on the
subject are as wide ranging as the cultures.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Feb 90 21:41:42 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: werewolf question

Does anyone knov what type of plant wolfsbane is?  Is it another name for a
common plant we use?  Also, does it have any close relatives?  I seem to
recall parsley as being a relative but I can't quite remember.

Thanks in advance.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 03:06:25 GMT
From: spl1!acsm!kepler1!rjfrey@gargoyle.uchicago.edu (Robert J Frey)
Subject: Re: werewolf question

schimel-lawrence@CS.Yale.EDU (Lawrence Schimel) writes:
>Does anyone knov what type of plant wolfsbane is?  Is it another name for
>a common plant we use?

Wolfsbane, like werewolves, is fictional.  There is, however, a real plant
with the same name (this causes no end of confusion) known as aconitum
lycoctonum. My maternal grandmother, who emigrated from Romania over sixty
years ago told me the country folk referred to it as aconitum lycoctonum.
Botanists, however, use the technical names aconite and monkshood, terms
which refer to groups of closely related poisonous plants. I do not know if
they are in any way related to parsley, but I strongly suggest that you do
not confuse the two at dinnertime.

I hope that this has been of some small help, not too much,but some ;-).

Dr. Robert J Frey
Kepler Financial Management, Ltd.
(516) 689-6300
rjfrey@kepler1.uucp
frey@sbcs.sunysb.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 05:40:28 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: wolfsbane

I seem to recall wolfsbane that is able to fend off werewolves being able
to be eaten.  I'm trying to write a story which uses this, but would prefer
to have some subtler means of getting the werewolf, such as via parsley as
opposed to wolfsbane.  For some reason though I remember it as a garnish
like that.

Does anyone know how common the fictional wolfsbane is supposed to be?
Does it grow wild or is it specially cultivated?

And if anyone can recall any stories which use wolfsbane in them I'd
greatly appreciate the reference.

Thanks in advance,

Larry

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jan 90 12:58:40 GMT
From: nick@lfcs.edinburgh.ac.uk (Nick Rothwell)
Subject: Countdown, WhisperWheels and the Free Lunar People

Does the subject line mean anything to you? I have a set of comics dating
from 1971-1973, called Countdown (later renamed to "TV Action", blech). The
comic eventually folded due to the lack of interest in SF (this is 2 years
before Space 1999, followed by Star Wars). Countdown had a variety of Gerry
Anderson stories and others, and had an *excellent* long story (about 80
installments) concerning the Earth starship Countdown returning to Earth
from Tau Ceti, to find the Earth under control of the dictator, William
Costra. The Countdown crew (led by Marc Zero - can *you* name the other
five??) finally help liberate the moon with the help of Bikll the alien and
his WhisperWheel telepathic devices. The artwork was pretty excellent
throughout, and the spaceship designs were based on those in 2001 (hence,
Countdown itself was Discovery).

Is anybody still with me? Was this comic only released in the UK?  Can
anybody else remember it?

Nick Rothwell
Laboratory for Foundations of Computer Science
Edinburgh
nick@lfcs.ed.ac.uk
<Atlantic Ocean>!mcvax!ukc!lfcs!nick

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jan 90 09:56:03 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (The Dread Pirate Roberts)
Subject: Re: Countdown, WhisperWheels and the Free Lunar People

nick@lfcs.ed.ac.uk (Nick Rothwell) writes:
> Does the subject line mean anything to you? I have a set of comics dating
> from 1971-1973, called Countdown (later renamed to "TV Action", blech).
> The comic eventually folded due to the lack of interest in SF (this is 2
> years before Space 1999, followed by Star Wars). [...]
>
>Is anybody still with me? Was this comic only released in the UK?

I can't say whether it was only released in the UK, but it definitely
wasn't released in the US. Until the recent flow of British comics to the
States in the last 10 years (starting with, basically, 2000 AD and
WARRIOR), very few British comics made it to these shores.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 4 Feb 90 22:00:45 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.psu.edu (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Windstone

I am looking for some info on some statues put out by Windstone Editions.
I have a few of the sculptures they put out and they are impressive.  They
are all made out of stone and are hand painted.  They say thay are made out
of "hydrostone" which to me sounds like cement.  :-) But they do not have
the rough texture of cement.  The detail is very fine.  On the backs they
say "Pena" and doing some further digging I found out the artist's name is
M. Pena.  Does anybody have any info on this person?  They seem to be
mostly fantasy orented, wizards, unicorns, griffins, and dragons.  One of
the statues I have is one of a dragon and it is 9" tall.  The wizards are
over a foot high.  They are expensive though.  I would be interested in any
other information anybody can come up with.

They give an address as "North Hollywood, CA. 91605 U.S.A."

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jan 90 21:44:00 GMT
From: jarrellra@vtcc1.cc.vt.edu ("Ron Jarrell")
Subject: Technicon 7

This is to announce Technicon 7, held in Blacksburg, VA, on March 30-April
1st of 1990.  Guests include Artists Real Muskgrave, and Ruth Thompson.  In
addition, several authors are confirming now, including the editor of
"Carmen Miranda's Ghost is Haunting Space Station 9", to be released early
this spring.  We also plan a screening of the movie "The Wizard of Speed of
Time", and hopefully an appearance by Mike Jittlov, its creator.

An update will be sent after our next planning meeting in a couple of
weeks; I just wanted to get the word out.  For more information, please
either write us at

   Technicon 7
   P.O. Box 256
   Blacksburg, VA 24063-0256

or email us at

Technicon@vtcc1.cc.vt.edu
(that's technico@vtcc1 on bitnet)

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jan 90 21:41:02 GMT
From: bicker@cbnewsh.att.com (The Resource, Poet-Magician of Quality)
Subject: I-CON IX
				     
				I - CON IX
		     The Area's Largest Convention of
		     Science Fact, Fiction and Fantasy

		       March 30, 31 & April 1, 1990
	      State University, Stony Brook, Long Island, NY


Guest-of-Honor: C. J. Cherryh
Special Guest: Jonathan Frakes
   (Riker on STAR TREK: The Next Generation)
Special Guest: Scott Carpenter
   (NASA Astronaut)
Special Guests: 
   David Brin
   Robert Bloch
   Alan Dean Foster
   Patricia McKillip
   Fred Saberhagan
   Justin Leiber
   Timothy Zahn
   Sam Moskowitz
      (Gallun Award Recipient)
Gaming Guest-of-Honor: Steve Jackson
Gaming Special Guest: Gary Gygax
Artist Guest-of-Honor: Jill Bauman
Special Guest: Richard Arnold
   (from Paramount's Star Trek Office)

Other confirmed guests: 38 authors, 6 artists, 5 gaming, 6 scientists
Dozens of films shown continuously; Videos; Art Show; Dealers' Rooms.
Special Events: Party, Banquet, Stars Dinner (additional cost)
 
For more information, write to:
   I-CON 
   P.O. Box 550
   Stony Brook, NY  11790

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jan 90 05:53:24 GMT
From: strata@fenchurch.mit.edu (Martha S. Rose)
Subject: Wanted: info on ORBIT sf-con

I picked up a flyer at (I believe) WorldCon that described an upcoming con
in either March or May (I know, I know).  The name was something like ORBIT
and among the guests were Micheal Keating and Paul Darrow from Blake's 7.
Naturally, the flyer is nowhere to be found now, so I'd appreciate email
from any folks who might have a more definite pointer to that con.  I don't
read either of these newsgroups, so please email to strata@eddie.mit.edu.

Thanks.

Martha S. Rose
strata@eddie.mit.edu
{backbones}!mit-eddie!strata
postmaster@eddie.mit.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 23 Jan 90 09:15:59 GMT
From: fuzzy@athena.mit.edu (Pinkdex - TNG)
Subject: Readercon 3

	  The conference on imaginative literature, third edition

				READERCON 3

	 (6:00 pm)	MARCH 30 - APRIL 1, 1990 	(5:00 pm)

Lowell Hilton, Lowell, Massachusetts [25 miles northwest of Boston;
accessible by public transportation; (508) 452-1200]

			     GOH: JOHN CROWLEY

		Special Guest: Thomas M. Disch
		Past Master: T. H. While (in memoriam)

Samuel R. Delany, M. J. Engh, Lucius Shepard, John Betancourt, Terry
Bisson, Richard Bowker, Jeffrey A. Carver, Paul Chadwick, Jack Dann, Jeanne
Van Buren Dann, Esther M. Friesner, Craig Shaw Gardner, Richard Grant,
Geary Gravel, David G. Hartwell, James Patrick Kelly, John Kessel, Ellen
Kushner, John Morressey, James Morrow, Steve Popkes, J.F. Rivkin, Darrell
Schweitzer, Melissa Scott, Delia Sherman, David Alexander Smith, Terri
Windling, Jack Womack, Joseph Carrabis, Paul Di Fillipo, Scott Edelman,
Robert Frazier, Scott E. Green, Elizabeth Hand, Jeff Hecht, Alexander
Jablokov, Stan Leventhal, Elissa Malcohn, Resa Nelson, Sarah Smith, Martha
Soukup, Stanley Wiater, Joey Zone, Bernadette Bosky, Janice M. Eisen,
Arthur D. Hlavaty, Don Keller, Greg Ketter, Evelyn Leeper, Fred Lerner,
Mark V. Ziesing

...and more to come!

   Readercon is proud to be part of a growing movement to reclaim sf cons
for readers (and particularly for discriminating readers).  While Sercon
does strictly sf, Fourth St. Fantasy does just fantasy, and Necon
concentrates on horror, Readercon sees all of imaginative literature as its
bailiwick.  We're particularly interested in breaking down artificial
barriers between genres (or marketing categories), and attracting writers
and readers who ordinarily don't go to cons.
   We have no media, no costuming, no gaming, and a dealer's room with
almost nothing but books and magazines.  (No art show either -- this year.)
What we do have is a huge emphasis on the program and its participants.

   Readercon means...

   Full descriptions of every item on the program ... in the
      final Progress Report.
   Bio-bibliographies of all the program participants in the
      Program.
   A Souvenir Book with complete Crowley and White
      bibliographies, a long Crowley interview, and words of
      appreciation by Crowley (on White) and Disch (on Crowley).
   Our special events: GoH stuff (speech, interview and/or
      reading), a dramatic reading from the works of T. H.
      White, The Fifth Kirk Poland Memorial Bad Science
      Fiction and Fantasy Prose Competition, and the 1990
      Readercon Small Press Awards ceremony.
   Two main tracks of programming, with continuation rooms, on
      topics like:
         "It's Not My Job": Should SF Be Prophecy?
         What We've Got Here is A Failure to Extrapolate:
            Case Studies.
         Hacks Anonymous Vs. The Art Police.
         Writing Methods and Their Relation to the
            Unconscious.
         The Senator from Elfland's Daughter: Why is Fantasy
            Hung Up on Monarchy?
         When Dead Things Happen to Invented People.
         OK For You, Blasphemy: Critiquing Religion in
            Speculative Fiction.
         Unspeakable Secrets: The Fiction of John Crowley.
         Can You Acquire a Taste for Horror?
         Beyond Schenectady: SF Writer's Science Reading.
         Alternative Narrative Structures and the New Spec
           Fic Underground.
         Interactive Fiction: Art Form or Game (and If Not
           Now, When?)
         Zen and the Art of Anthology Editing.
         The Dog that Wags the Tails: SF and Fandom.
         Is 'Magic Realism' Just Spanish for 'Literary Fantasy'?
         I am He as He is She: Opposite Gender Viewpoint Characters.
         Judging a Book By Page 117.
         Out of the Bomb Shelter, Into the Greenhouse:
           Writing about the Coming Ecological Crisis.
         Stopping Glaciers with Hot Words: The Awful Warning Novel.
         The Next Decade in Imaginative Lit.
         When I Was A Child/Just Last Month: Two Kinds of
           Influence.
         Are Mainstream Novels about Science SF?
         Novels You Write vs. Novels You Talk About in Bars.
         What's My Genre?: Blurring the Boundaries.
         The Fiction of T. H. White.
         That's Incomprehensible!: Imagining the Truly Alien.
         SF Illustration as 'Art.'
         Stop Me If You've Heard of This One: More Great
            Obscure Books.

   Two 'mini-tracks" for author readings, and discussion groups
      and workshops like:
         Story into Novel: Nuts, Bolts and Rivets (w/ James
            Patrick Kelly)
         Writers I Can't Read, But Wish I Could.
         Persona (Character Creation) Workshop.
         Better Than Sliced Bread: Personal Information
            Managers.
         People Who Hate People Who Love Dhalgren Too Much.
         What We Talk About When We Talk About Raymond Carver.
         What is Natural Language and Why Are SF Writers
            Saying Terrible Things About It?
         The Books I Give Mainstream Readers.
         Bookaholics Anonymous Annual Meeting.
         Why _Engine Summer_ is the Best Book Ever Written.
         And a unique opportunity to observe A (Real,
           Ongoing) Writer's Workshop in Performance.

   A dealer's room with an excellent selection of rare and out-of-print
books, an autograph area and (new this year) a plentiful supply of new
paperbacks.

   A first-rate hospitality suite, open all day.

For more information write:
   PO Box 6138
   Boston MA 02209

You can contact us at (617) 576-0415,
or email to fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

Connie Hirsch
fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jan 90 06:33:35 GMT
From: spotter@eve.wright.edu ( **Dr Who**)
Subject: MillenniCon - 11

			   MILLENNICON minus 11
	 Dayton, Ohio                            March 16-18, 1990

Science Fiction Convention

The countdown continues, as we return with the fifth installment of our
ongoing party in celebration of the coming of the new millennium.  Join us
as we rocket through time with our special guests:

ProGOH:                    FanGOH:                 ScienceGOH:
Joe Haldeman               Bill Higgins            Dr. Bill Breuer

We'll be continuing our look at the next millennium with discussions of
science fiction (both print and media), the space program, and science of
the present and future.  In addition to our famous selection of
programming, we'll also have all of our usual activities for you,
including:

   Our Friday evening "Leave-the-mundane-world-behind" program
   a 24hour con suite, with a wide array of consumables
   a choice selection of hucksters
   videos of all kinds
   an art show and auction
   a costume call and competition
   late-night filksinging and gaming

Interested?  For more information:

MillenniCon minus 11
PO BOX 636
Dayton, OH 45405

------------------------------

Date: 3 Feb 90 21:00:36 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Volga-Con (September 8-14, 1991, Volgograd, USSR)

An International SF Convention On the Volga
Volgograd, USSR, September 8-14, 1991

SF Club "The Wind of Time" and the Youth Association ATOM announce the
establishing of the "Volga-con" Organizing Committee.

Volga-Con has in store for you:

  Seven unforgettable days on the Volga.
  Meeting old and new friends. Conversations from morning till night and
     all night long.
  Talks, discussions, lectures and meetings with
     Cyberpunks on the Volga
     The Young Wave in the Soviet SF
     The Concise History of the Soviet SF and Fandom
 A mini-con for SF Clubs of the Volga Region
 Various Poetry Rounds, Folk-song performances, Story-telling contests, SF
     Stories Competition, an Auction and a Fancy-Dress Ball with a great
     Universe Banquet to crown it all.

We are inviting 300 official guests to the Volga-Coin, including Guests of
Honour from many lands.

We also welcome SF fans, writers, painters, critics, journalists, editors
and publishers -- all people who love SF and Fantasy.

We do believe that your participation will make the Volga-con brighter and
more fascinating.

Please, do not hesitate to contact us for further information. Our address
for applications and inquiries is:

Boris A. Zavgorodny
Volgograd-66, Poste Restante,
USSR, Volga-con

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 06:38:38 GMT
From: arc!steve@apple.com (Steve Savitzky)
Subject: Consonance (West Coast filk convention)

Although Bayfilk has vanished into history, there will nevertheless be a
Filk convention the first weekend in March in the SF Bay Area:

				CONSONANCE

Consonance: March 2-4, Radisson Hotel, San Jose.
Address: Consonance, c/o Wail Songs, Box 29888, Oakland, CA 94604.
(415)763-6415.  There will be babysitting and a Con Suite.

There will also be filking at:

BayCon: May 25-28, Red Lion Inn, San Jose.
Address: BayCon '90, Box 70393, Sunnyvale, CA 94086

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 22:07:58 GMT
From: huntzing@pica.army.mil ("Hugh A. Huntzinger", CCL-S)
Subject: A Convention Announcement - PrinceCon XV, 16-18 March.

			 A Convention Announcement
			       Princecon XV
			   March 16th-18th, 1990

PrinceCon XV is held annually by Princeton University's Simulation Gaming
Union (SGU) and is the longest continuously running amature Fantasy Role
Playing (FRP) gaming convention.

This year features forty-six (46) hours of continuous fantasy role playing
featuring over a dozen scenarios in one integrated world with GM's
available around the clock.

Trophies and certificates will be awarded to top players.  

Also featured this year will be a miniatures event, "The Siege of Perduin".
It will be running all weekend with opportunities for anyone to try.

Hours:  Start time is 5 pm, Friday, March 16th
	& end time is 3 pm, Sunday, March 18th.

Who:  No one under 18 years of age please (University's liability
      requirements) 

Where:  Princeton University, Whig Hall.  Detailed directions below.

Accomodations: none per se.  Most people bring a sleeping bag and pull up
some carpet.  I'm getting older & GM'ing, so I'm renting a room across the
street (Nassau Omni Hotel) Significantly less expensive motels are out on
Rt. 1.

For registration forms or more information write:

Daniel Eisenstein
202 Feinberg
Princeton University,
Princeton, NJ 08544

Or Email inquiries to:  

Hugh Huntzinger
huntzing@pica.army.mil

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 20:46:49 GMT
From: fks@ftp.com (Frances Selkirk)
Subject: ARISIA

In response to a request I received, here is more information about Arisia.

				  ARISIA
Guests:

GOH  - Richard Bowker
AGOH - A.C. Farley
FGOH - Spike (Ran the Science Fantasy Book Store in Harvard Square)
Other - (These are just the ones I can remember)  Jeffrey Carver, 
         Hal Clement, Craig Shaw Gardener, Geary Gravel, Ellen Kushner, 
         S.N. Lewitt, Chris and Janet Morris, and J.F. Rivkin.

Events:
   Multi-track programming, lectures, panels, etc, covering science, 
      publishing, writing, themes in SF&F, SF businesses, etc.
   GOH Speeches
   Masquerade
   Films 
   Videos
   Gaming
   Art Show & Auction
   Dealers Room
   Amateur Video Contest
   Boston Star Trek Association Play
	
And, of course, many fine opportunities to get an inside look at the
workings of a con by VOLUNTEERING, and becoming a gopher! You can even get
a neat T-shirt!

Write me at fks@ftp.com to volunteer for gophering or with any questions.
My telephone number at work is 246-0900 x367. Please call only if you
cannot write - my Arisia calls have outpaced my business calls!

------------------------------

Date: 3 Feb 90 20:49:21 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: TAFF Benefit fanzine sale

Here's something that may be of interest to some of you. TAFF (The
Trans-Atlantic Fan Fund) is having a benefit sale of fanzines and other
items. To get the list of available items, send a SASE with $.45 in postage
or an IRC to Robert Lichtman, P.O. Box 30, Glen Ellen, CA 95442.

The Trans-Atlantic Fan Fund is an organization that raises money to help
send fans (chosen by open election) from the U.S. overseas to the U.K (and
vice versa) to visit a major convention, generally exchange cultures and
come back and write fanzines about the experiences. It is one of the ways
fandom tries to open up its doors and explore other cultures, and is well
worth supporting. 

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 21:44:06 GMT
From: wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil (Will Martin)
Subject: Conventions -- Weapons Policies & Real Weapons

Just ran across this while catching up on SF-Lovers:
><LUNACON> WEAPONS POLICY
>Anyone who carries a weapon or facsimile will have his/her membership
>revoked without compensation.  Loud radios are considered weapons by the
>committee and will be treated as such.

Aside from the amusing concept of a boom box as a "weapon", what legal
force does this sort of thing have? Suppose I am licensed by the state to
carry a gun and attend this convention? Suppose I am an off-duty policeman,
required by the department to always go armed even while off-duty, and I am
an SF fan and attend this convention? Who are these convention organizers
to try to overrule the already-granted legal authority to be armed? I
realize this is aimed at silly kids who hang a bayonet on their belt as
some sort of imitation "costume", but what about the intersection of this
sort of rule with real life? Any real-life anecdotes on the subject out
there?

Regards, 

Will

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 23:57:35 GMT
From: dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway)
Subject: Re: Conventions -- Weapons Policies & Real Weapons

wmartin@STL-06SIMA.ARMY.MIL (Will Martin) writes:
>Just ran across this while catching up on SF-Lovers:
>><LUNACON> WEAPONS POLICY
>>Anyone who carries a weapon or facsimile will have his/her membership
>>revoked without compensation.  Loud radios are considered weapons by the
>>committee and will be treated as such.
>
>Aside from the amusing concept of a boom box as a "weapon", what legal
>force does this sort of thing have? Suppose I am licensed by the state to
>carry a gun and attend this convention?

Then simply show your license to anyone who asks, and they will be happy to
let you be.

>Who are these convention organizers to try to overrule the already-granted
>legal authority to be armed? I realize this is aimed at silly kids who
>hang a bayonet on their belt as some sort of imitation "costume", but what
>about the intersection of this sort of rule with real life?

What makes you think they want to "overrule the already-granted legal
authority to be armed"?  All they want to do is (1) protect their guests
from overzealous or inebriated fellow-guests who are brandishing spears and
broadaxes, and (2) keep the large numbers of "mundanes" present from
becoming alarmed and insisting that the conventioneers be removed from the
hotel.  Such things have happened before in the past, and both present a
legal liability to the convention.  Imagine the poor little old lady
stepping into the elevator to find herself confronted by a man bristling
with M-16's, uzis, and 50mm cannon.  She would certainly be somewhat
perturbed, yes?

Let us assume for a moment that I am dealing with a reasonable person who
does not happen to be an off-duty police officer who must carry a gun
(which is odd, because my sister is a state trooper, and not required to be
armed at all times, but that could be a state fluke).  Why do you feel that
you must go to the convention with your gun?  Are you so attached that you
cannot bear to be away from it for more than 24 hours?  Or are you so
paranoid about going to a crowded hotel that you feel you must be armed?
If that is the case, then please stay home -- you'll feel much safer!  Even
if you feel you must bring your gun to the convention, why must you
brandish it in your hip- holster like John Wayne?  If you do not actively
announce that you are carrying a gun, nobody is going to stop and
strip-search you.  I can give you my personal assurance of that!
(exception: Boskone.)
  
Personally, I think that it is grand that you have a right to carry a gun!
I also feel that convention policy does not supercede the constitution;
however, I also believe that if you insist on waving the weapon about and
frightening people, that the convention has every right to ask you to
leave.  If you've no intention of doing such a thing, then I do not see how
there is a problem.

Sam Conway
Chemistry Dept.
Dartmouth College, NH
dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 05:22:16 GMT
From: jf2z+@andrew.cmu.edu (John Charles Fiala)
Subject: LunaCon

When is it?  Does anyone have any info on it?  (Where is it?  I heard it
was in TarryTown.)  Thank you very much.

John Fiala
jf2z@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Date: 8 Feb 90 08:44:19 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Leonard Daventry

J31@dhdurz2.BITNET writes:
>One of the first sf novels I ever read was "A Man of Double Deed", by the
>British writer Leonard Daventry. Since that time I have re-read that
>novel, originally published in 1965 by Gollancz, many times and I still
>have pleasant memories of it. However, I have never seen any other novels
>or stories by this author. Perhaps somebody could provide me with some
>more information, perhaps even a list? Thanks!

Daventry was not a prolific writer. Aside from AMoDD, the only books by him
I know of are:

REFLECTIONS IN A MIRAGE -&- THE TICKING IS IN YOUR HEAD (1969)
  [published as two separate books in the UK]
TERMINUS  (1971)
TWENTY-ONE BILLIONTH PARADOX  (1971)
DEGREE XII  (1972)

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 08:02:05 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Gordon Dickson

Gordon Dickson has long been one of my favorites, though for other things
than the Childe Cycle.  (I haven't read _The Final Encyclopedia_ yet.)
_The Alien Way_ is, I think, my favorite 'serious' work of his that I've
read, and I also enjoyed his hilarious Dilbian stories, _Spacepaw_,
_Spacial Delivery_, and "The Law-twister Shorty".

One of these days I want to sit down and read the Childe stories over
again, in order.  _Soldier Ask Not_ was one of the first SF novels I read,
and it sort of put me off, but what I remember of it makes me think that it
was my problem, not Dickson's.  (I think I was in the 4'th or 5'th grade.)
I've read a few of the Dorsai stories, and thought they were quite good.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 23:17:19 GMT
From: schanck@harmonica.cis.ohio-state.edu (Christopher Schanck)
Subject: _Antares Dawn_ Sequels?

Folks,

I have here in front of me a book titled _Antares Dawn_ by Michael McCollum
(Ballantine Edition, 1986).

About 3 months ago I picked it up on a whim, and read it.  Pretty good
stuff, somewhat standard Galactic Empire setting about a Earth Colony which
had been cut off for the last 100 years (local travel nexus wiped out
naturally) being rediscovered.

It seems to read as a standalone novel, but in the end leaves a host of
questions unanswered.  So I have been trying to find a sequel, but I have
yet to even find another book by Mr. McCollum.

Can anybody let me know if there is/are a sequel(s), what they are, etc.?

Christopher Schanck
schanck@cis.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 00:24:02 GMT
From: neufeld@physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld)
Subject: Re: _Antares Dawn_ Sequels?

<schanck@cis.ohio-state.edu> writes:
>I have here in front of me a book titled _Antares Dawn_ by Michael
>McCollum (Ballantine Edition, 1986).
>
>It seems to read as a standalone novel, but in the end leaves a host of
>questions unanswered.  So I have been trying to find a sequel, but I have
>yet to even find another book by Mr. McCollum.

   Yes, there is a sequel. _Antares Passage_ answers most of those
questions; though it does leave room for another book, another one
certainly isn't necessary.
   I've been quite impressed by Michael McCollum's books. Another series of
two books, _Life Probe_ and _Procyon's Promise_ is good, and the
stand-alone novel _Thunder Strike!_ was quite enjoyable. I haven't read his
_A Greater Infinity_ yet, it's on my to-be-read shelf.

Christopher Neufeld
neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca
cneufeld@pro-generic.cts.com     

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 06:43:23 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: _Antares Dawn_ Sequels?

neufeld@physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld) writes:
>   I've been quite impressed by Michael McCollum's books. Another series
>of two books, _Life Probe_ and _Procyon's Promise_ is good, and the
>stand-alone novel _Thunder Strike!_ was quite enjoyable. I haven't read
>his _A Greater Infinity_ yet, it's on my to-be-read shelf.

_A_Greater_Infinity_ is a lot of fun.  McCollum's style, and to some extent
his ideas, ESPECIALLY in AGI, seem very much influenced by one of the oft
overlooked SF greats, H. Beam Piper.  If you enjoy AGI, I highly recommend
his _Paratime_ collection and the accompanying novel, _Lord_
_Kalvan_Of_Otherwhen_.  And, of course, all the rest of his work.

I haven't read _Thunder_Strike!_ yet, but like with you and AGI, it's on my
"to read" shelf. :)

Michael Rawdon  
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 21:50:07 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ "sequel"

I just read in PUBLISHER'S WEEKLY (Jan.  19, 1990, page 61) that Walter
Miller is working on a parallel novel (not really a sequel) to A CANTICLE
FOR LEIBOWITZ which he had started 25 years ago and which is scheduled to
be published in late 1991 as a Bantam hardcover.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 00:01:27 GMT
From: jacobs@vanilla.it.udel.edu (Mike Jacobs)
Subject: Re: Moorcock's Erekosse Series n

dmm0t@hudson.acc.Virginia.EDU (David M. Meyer) writes:
>rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu writes:
>>A long time ago, I read Michael Moorcock's Eternal Champion Series -
>>Elric, Hawkmoon, Corum, and have been looking for an out-of-print
>>Erekosse Series. Someone told me about two years ago that they were going
>>to reprint them. Was there any truth to that? Is there any way to get my
>>hands on the books, and what are the book titles in the series?
>
>There are two Erekose books:
>   The Eternal Champion
>   The Silver Warriors (British title: Phoenix in Obsidian)

There are 3 books that are definitely Erekose books (books in which the
travelling consciousness of the Eternal Champion calls itself Erekose):
  The Eternal Champion (John Daker -> Erekose)
  The Silver Warriors  (Erekose -> Urlik Skarsol)
  The Dragon in the Sword (Urlik Skarsol -> 'clone' of Prince Flamadin 
     -> John Daker )
Two other books sort of have Erekose in them:
  Champion of Garathorm
  Quest for Tanelorn

He also pops up in Elric's and Corum's involvements in the
Three-who-are-one as well as in Elric's 4-who-are-one (Hawkmoon's 4 is also
Quest for Tanelorn).  Of course in the two 3-who's he's not the same
physical incarnation as the Erekose from The Eternal Champion, but it is
the same travelling consciousness, and he decides to call himself Erekose.

Mike J

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 08:20:33 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Moorcock's Erekosse Series n

dmm0t@hudson.acc.virginia.edu (David M. Meyer) writes:
>>A long time ago, I read Michael Moorcock's Eternal Champion Series - 
>>Someone told me about two years ago that they were going to reprint them.
>>Was there any truth to that? Is there any way to get my hands on the
>>books, and what are the book titles in the series?
>
> There are two Erekose books:
>   The Eternal Champion
>   The Silver Warriors (British title: Phoenix in Obsidian)

There's a third, THE DRAGON IN THE SWORD, originally published in 1986.

>I don't think either of them are currently in print, but I could be wrong.
>A few years back, Daw did have them in print for a while.

Berkley Books reprinted THE ETERNAL CHAMPION back in 1987, presumably as a
"tie-in" with the paperback edition of DRAGON. I don't believe they did THE
SILVER WARRIORS, though.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 14:52:10 GMT
From: marshall@elric.dec.com (Hunting the Snark)
Subject: Re: Moorcock's Erekosse Series

boyajian@ruby.dec.com writes:
> Berkley Books reprinted THE ETERNAL CHAMPION back in 1987, presumably as
> a "tie-in" with the paperback edition of DRAGON. I don't believe they did
> THE SILVER WARRIORS, though.

THE SILVER WARRIORS was also reprinted, along with just about all the rest
of Moorcock's books: Elric Saga, Castle Brass, Hawkmoon, Corum, and some
other "singletons" like _Gloriana_. They all have the same "metallic" style
cover art and are almost indistinguishible.

Steven Marshall

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 15:43:35 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: The Ring World Letters

I re-read Niven's _Ringworld Engineers_ last November and noticed in the
preface that he had a lot of correspondence on Ringworld when it came out.
This sounds like it would make fascinating reading.  Has it been collected
and published?

Richard Travsky
Computer Services          
University of Wyoming
Bitnet:   RTRAVSKY @ UWYO
Internet: RTRAVSKY @ CORRAL.UWYO.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 21:01:23 GMT
From: rar@deimos.ads.com (Bob Riemenschneider)
Subject: Re: E E Smith

timbomb@batserver.cs.uq.oz.au (Tim Mansfield) writes:
>Ummm, this is probably naive, but does Masters Of The Vortex fit in
>anywhere?

_Masters of the Vortex_ is set in the same "universe" as the Lensman
stories, but is not part of the main plotline.  Pyramid Books started
promoting it as part of the Lensman series after Doc's death, in a somewhat
dishonest but rather transparent attempt to sell more copies.

Of course, even after the "novelization", most of _Triplanetary_ isn't
really part of the main plotline either.  And _First Lensman_ is
principally a bridge to fill the gap between _Triplanetary_ and _Galactic
Patrol_.  So "fitting in" is a matter of degree.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 15:45:09 GMT
From: rkh@mtune.att.com (Robert Halloran)
Subject: Re: E E Smith

rar@DEIMOS.ADS.COM (Bob Riemenschneider) writes:
>Of course, even after the "novelization", most of _Triplanetary_ isn't
>really part of the main plotline either.  And _First Lensman_ is
>principally a bridge to fill the gap between _Triplanetary_ and _Galactic
>Patrol_.  So "fitting in" is a matter of degree.

It was my understanding that the first book actually written was Galactic
Patrol.  EES wrote Triplanetary & First Lensman after the initial success
of the Kinnison stories to backfill the chronology.

Bob Halloran
UUCP: att!mtune!rkh
Internet: rkh@mtune.ATT.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 02:58:10 GMT
From: mic!d25001@texbell.swbt.com (Carrington Dixon)
Subject: Re: E E Smith

rkh@mtune.ATT.COM (Robert Halloran) writes:
>It was my understanding that the first book actually written was Galactic
>Patrol.  EES wrote Triplanetary & First Lensman after the initial success
>of the Kinnison stories to backfill the chronology.

   Close.  The magazine serial, "Triplanetary" appeared before "Galactic
Patrol;" however, the connection between the two stories was not apparent
in these versions.  Ten years or so later, when the book versions were
published, Doc added to _Triplanetary_ to make the connections obvious, or
to make it part of the series, take your pick.  At this time _First
Lensman_ appeared as a 'bridge' between _Triplanetary_ and
_Galactic_Patrol_.

     _First_Lensman_ is the only one of the series that did not first
appear in magazine.  Even _Vortex_Blaster_ first appeared as a series of
connected stories.

Carrington Dixon
d25001@mic.lonestar.org

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 16:50:34 GMT
From: spt1@ukc.ac.uk (S.P.Thomas)
Subject: More Witch Moss

Minor spoilers below:

Scott Schultz writes:
>I believe that the witch moss was actually some sort of fungus that was
>sensitive to telepathic projection. Part of the problem occurs because
>Stasheff wrote _The Warlock In Spite Of Himself_ as a "fantasy meets space
>opera" comedy and he didn't mind making the witch moss creations real.
>That is, anything created out of the witch moss became a real living
>thing. Thus, the elves, dwarves, werewolf, ghosts were all real creatures
>and Gwen was a real witch who actually turned herself into a spider.

About Gwen. He mentions in one of the more recent books that she didn't
*really* change into the animal in question, but rather projected into the
minds of observers and appropriate image, so they believed she had.  This
raises some interesting problems - remember that part in TWISOH when Gwen
dives into Rods trousers (!), when she is in the shape of a mouse?

>It wasn't until he started publishing sequels that Stasheff began
>downplaying the magical aspect and attempted to explain it away as psychic
>phenomena.  In _King Kobold_, then, the witch moss kobolds and the witch
>moss version of Rod fell apart when the monk with the super psychic power
>stopped concentrating on it. The whole bit of Gwen and her magical
>half-elven ancestry is conveniently side-stepped.  Even the super powers
>of Rod and Gwen's children>is explained away by the claim that both Rod
>and Gwen are super-psychics in their own right.

Mostly, yes. In TWI (latest book) he answers another question that had been
bothering me. What happens if a human eats some Witch Moss? The answer is
that it is a powerful hallucinogen, which is used by the dastardly
futurians to try to take Rod out of action. However, Gwen and the kids also
eat some, but are not effected, *presumably because they are already part
Witch Moss constructs.*

>This has been true for all of the books since TWISOH. The excuse for the
>elves is that EVERYONE believed in them so strongly that they took on a
>life of their own.

Yes, I can accept this. Everyone believes in them so much that there is an
all pervasive projective "field" which maintains the elves, etc, even when
nobody in particular is concentrating on them. Them being able to
inter-breed with humans still gives me pause for thought; perhaps this is
the only way that Witch Moss constructs can become "real".

>Stasheff has never bothered to tell us why witch moss evolved to be
>psi-sensitive. It was just a convenient plot device in the first book and
>has mostly been a thorn in his figurative side since then.

I don't know. Even if he doesn't like it, he still needs it. From an
evolutionary point of view (and, BTW, this is *not* my field of expertise,
so take this with a sack of salt, please let's keep the flames low!) I
thought it had perhaps evolved as a predatory moss (animal wanders up,
looking for food; moss "becomes" food; animal eats moss and dies; moss
feeds from within), or (more probably) had developed a co-operative
relationship with another predator (same scenario, but predator dines on
dead animal - predator must be immune to moss).

>It's too bad that he gave up on the fantasy aspect. I enjoyed TWISOH the
>most of any of the warlock series.

I personally thought that TWH was as good as TWISOH.

>One of the things he seems to have forgotten about is the "evil" witches
>in the hills, who fled to escape the earlier persecutions. Suppose one of
>them tried to invoke Satan near a good sized supply of witch moss.

Oh heavens, yes! And in a catholic society, the background belief in Satan
and his minions would be very high.

Stephen Thomas
Computing Lab
University of Kent at Canterbury
spt1@ukc.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 02:00:13 GMT
From: reed!mehawk@cse.ogi.edu (Michael Sandy)
Subject: Re: More Witch Moss

I don't know.  My theory always was that is was bioengineered by a
time-traveler and conveniently dumped where it "evolved".

Stasheff time-travel plots got on my nerve real quick, as did the widely
variant abilities of the Warlock, spouse and Offspring.

Remember the happy scene of the Warlock doing unassisted reentry?

How about the scene where Gwen puts up a FORCEFIELD and cheerfully takes on
the whole futurian security detail?  Did they just forget these abilities
when they returned to Gramayre?

Michael Sandy
mehawk@reed.uucp
mehawk@reed.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 17:38:05 GMT
From: spt1@ukc.ac.uk (S.P.Thomas)
Subject: Re: More Witch Moss

mehawk@reed.UUCP (Michael Sandy) writes:
>Remember the happy scene of the Warlock doing unassisted reentry?
>
>How about the scene where Gwen puts up a FORCEFIELD and cheerfully takes
>on the whole futurian security detail?  Did they just forget these
>abilities when they returned to Gramayre?

I know. It is very difficult to take a lot of the Warlock books seriously,
but The Warlock Wandering is the hardest. This doesn't apply to them all,
though - I was quite impressed by The Warlock Heretical; I thought some of
the themes it used were quite serious.

Stephen Thomas
Computing Lab
University of Kent at Canterbury
spt1@ukc.ac.uk

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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Date: 10 Feb 90 00:29:52 GMT
From: utah-cs!esunix!krogers@cs.utexas.edu (Keith Rogers)
Subject: Re: Gordon Dickson

While most of Dickson's books have many action sequences, I wouldn't
recommend them at all for children or even older teenagers.  The reason is
that, unlike many action filled books, the action parts in his books result
from underlying purposes which young (and old) readers miss.

Soldier Ask Not is particularly confusing if you take it, as it appears on
the surface, to be only a book about revenge and ambition.  In that book he
really sets us up for a fall at the end.  What with Jimmy Jones, Iran, Born
Agains, and the general derision of religiously motivated people by 1990's
western cluture, it's easy to hate the Friendlies.  Especially when the
fanatic guns down all the POW's, except for Tam.

After that scene we want all those religious hypocrits and fanatics
annihilated!  That's why we are left confused in the end when Jamethon, not
Tam, "wins" even though he dies.  We are even more confused because
Jamethon's faith is not merely exonerated but actually deemed as good and
necessary in the fully responsible individual.  We might even come to the
conclusion, or at least entertain the thought, that the Jamethon was not
just an exception of Friendly culture, but that there is a lot of good that
can come from a Friendly-like society.

I'm sure many other conclusions may be drawn from Soldier Ask Not.  The
reason so many conclusions could be drawn is because Dickson doesn't shove
a particular point of view down our throats.  Essentually, different
philosophies and attitudes are presented by his characters and it is up to
us to draw conclusions.  I like authors who leave us thinking and Dickson
is generally very good at it.  I HATE books which leave us either nodding
our heads vigorously in agreement or damning it to wherever we consider
such books ought to go.

His relatively new book The Way Of The Pilgrim is another book which can
leave us confused in this manner.  In the end, when the Aalaags are
leaving, we are (at least I was) left wondering if life under their rule
would have been so bad after we got over the fact that we couldn't subvert
governments, have slums, tolerate crime, suffer under madmen and dictators,
etc.  We discover that we would have become full partners in their
pursuits.  However, we were unworthy of this so they left us in our
insanity (and it isn't difficult to consider current world affairs insane).
At face value it appears that we won and drove off the intolerable
oppressors, certainly that's how it would appear to young readers.

If you want to read the Childe Cycle, Dickson recommends that you read the
books in the order that they were published rather than the chronological
order of their settings.  This means the order to read them is: Dorsai,
Necromancer, Tactics of Mistake, Soldier Ask Not, The Final Encyclopedia,
and The Chantry Guild.  I think I agree that this is the best order to read
them in.

I should warn you that I like Gordon Dickson a lot.  I'm not much of a fan
of anything or anyone but I come as close I ever do when it comes to
Dickson.  I could (and just might in the future) ramble on and on about his
works.

Keith Rogers
Evans & Sutherland Computer Corp.
utah-cs!esunix!krogers
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Date: 11 Feb 90 09:50:01 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Gordon Dickson, _Way of the Pilgrim_

krogers@esunix.UUCP (Keith Rogers) writes:
>His relatively new book The Way Of The Pilgrim is another book which can
>leave us confused in this manner.

Interesting book, and one that I had been waiting for for a long time.  I
think the first story, "Enter a Pilgrim", was published in Analog over ten
years ago.

>In the end, when the Aalaags are leaving, we are (at least I was) left
>wondering if life under their rule would have been so bad after we got
>over the fact that we couldn't subvert governments, have slums, tolerate
>crime, suffer under madmen and dictators, etc.  We discover that we would
>have become full partners in their pursuits.

Lyt Ahn's farewell speech to Shane certainly brings the reader up short, as
I'm sure it's intended to.  But that's the Aalaag viewpoint.  They would
condescend to make us inferior partners -- in _their_ pursuits.  After
they've forced us to become poor copies of the Aalaag, with those who don't
fit Aalaag standards ruthlessly exterminated.

It's said that at the height of Stalin's terror, the streets of Moscow were
perfectly safe.  You just weren't safe in you own apartment, should that
Midnight Knock on the Door happen.  You might not fear crime under the
Aalaag -- but you would fear dying slowly, impaled on an Aalaag gibbet,
just for happening to be in the wrong place at the wrong time, as happened
in the first chapter.

>However, we were unworthy of this so they left us in our insanity

True from _their_ point of view.  Shane managed to convince them that we
couldn't be made into cheap copies of Aalaag.  The Aalaag consider that
hopelessly insane because they're rigid and inflexible.  They seem to have
poor adaptability.  If they can't dominate completely, and set up their
rigid, unyielding system, then they can't operate at all.  I wonder at the
future of this universe of Dickson's; I suspect humans, left alone, would
pass the Aalaag in a few decades.  (There are many unanswered questions at
the end -- I wonder if Dickson plans a sequel?)

>(and it isn't difficult to consider current world affairs insane).

No argument there...

>At face value it appears that we won and drove off the intolerable
>oppressors, certainly that's how it would appear to young readers.

Lyt Ahn's parting speech made me stop and think about it.  After due
thought, I think we _did_ win, and drive off the intolerable oppressors.
We might one day be good humans.  We could never be good Aalaag.  This is
something the Aalaag in their unyielding rigidity could never comprehend.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 20:06:45 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: E. R. Eddison

There are some women in the heroic fantasy "The Worm Ouroboros".  This book
is too vast to have a single main character, but all the people in this
book pretty much come alive as you read it.  The women in it are some of
the most well-realized women in fantasy and science fiction.

The type of fighting which goes on is a lot like that of the Franks, or of
Vikings.  The standard soldier uses a battleaxe or a heavy sword to fight
with, so the heros have to be big and strong, but women occasionally get
into the action.  When attacked by six common fighters of witchland, the
lady Mevrian holds her own with Gro.  And the lady Prezmyra is an
accomplished bowlady and hunts with falcons.  This lady Prezmyra becomes
one of the most tragic figures in the whole book when she arrives late to
the last supper of Witchland.  I can think of no more moving female in
fantasy than her.

Some other books with great women in them are
   S. G. Weinbaum's "Black Flame"  (many of his short stories also good)
   A. Panshin's "Rite of Passage"
   J. Schmitz's "Witches of Karres"
   C. Stashef's "Warlock in Spite of Himself" and "Her Majesty's Wizard"

A not too bad fantasy with a female main character is Richard Adam's
"maia".  I would not recommend it for younger girls (what is it that she
does to the fat man to earn her keep?), but her character is pretty well
developed.  I unfortunately had read his "Watership Down" and as each
character was introduced, I recognized various bunny rabbits in each
character in the book.  This fantasy has a very well developed world for
her to move around in.  And the descriptions of people and places are much
better done than practically any author of fantasy or sf can do today.  It
is not a great book like "the Worm Ouroboros", but "Maia" is an elaborate
heroic fantasy with a lot of realism.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 15:17:34 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: Chapterhouse: Dune

***Spoiler Warning***

dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) said:
> To be a little more explicit:
>Who are these Perfect Face Dancers mimicking?  What is the meaning of the
>net that Duncan sees in between himself and the Face Dancers?

   Better question.  

  I get the impression that the Face Dancers were mimicking no-one else but
*themselves*.  The implication that the Bene Tlielaxu had to finally face
is that a perfect mimic *is* indistiguishable from the original, in terms
of behavior and beliefs (whereas physical characteristics, like the
peculiar odor Face Dancers had that the Bene Gesserit used to identify Face
Dancers, is another matter).  Witness the loss of control of the priest
what's-his-name near the end.

   A perfect Face Dancer would need its own personality, or would acquire
one from the first person it mimics.  This personality would not be under
the control of the Masters-- as our two enigmatic Dancers complain about
Masters "always humming" and needing to be put in their place.

   As for the net, that's something else.  Remember, the Idaho gholas had
been extensively modified throughout the reign of Leto II, God Emperor.
Prescience was one of the "gifts" bestowed upon him by the Tlielaxu.  The
"net" could be the forces controlled by the Face Dancers, closing in on the
inner systems, the core of Leto II's Empire, to capture and control the
whores and the Bene Gesserit (who might also be seen as a threat by the
Scattered given their penchant for manipulation).

>>Which explains why none of the Bene Tleilax sent out among the Scattering
>>have returned.
>
> Ah, but they did return.  They were just so modified as to be almost
> unrecognizable.

   Well, in a way.  The Masters did not return.  Their *creations* did--
those wolf-like thigamabobs that hunted the whores (names escape me at the
moment), and the perfect Face Dancers.  Obviously Bene Tlielax creations,
but no Masters, no "Handlers".  No word, no message, no warning.

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 10:33:03 GMT
From: bcurtis@mqccsunc.mqcc.mq.OZ (Brent Curtis)
Subject: Re: Dune

*** SPOILERS ***

cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller) writes:
>dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) said:
>>Another thing to think about: who were the two people that Duncan kept
>> dreaming about?
>
>They were Face Dancers.  *Perfect*, ideal, Face Dancers.  The book *said*
>so.  Face Dancers so perfect that their mimicking becomes reality and they
>escaped from the control of the Tleilaxu Masters.
>
>Which explains why none of the Bene Tleilax sent out among the Scattering
>have returned.

 And why the Honored Matres are running. I got the impression that the Face
Dancers from the scattering were the ones with the power.

 Furthermore, you DO have to read it again. It took me a couple of reads
before I worked a lot of it out (and I'm still not certain).

 I would like to know why the old couple were contacting Duncan in the
first place. Sorry if it is obvious but I haven't read CHD or HoD since
1988.

Brent Curtis
bcurtis@mqccsunc.mqcc.mq.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 03:18:42 GMT
From: mjl@ipso.rss.ips.oz.au (Mathew Lowry)
Subject: Re: Dune

>> Well, God-Awful, sorry, God-Emperor of Dune is set a couple of thousand
>> years after the first three. It's long, tedious and boring; very little
>> happens beyond wrapping up Leto II. Skip it, unless someone edits it
>> down to about a tenth of its current size.
>
>But that's the whole bleeding *POINT*.  Leto II had created a universe of
>utter, complete, all-encompassing *PEACE*.  Stagnation, decay, death!
>That's what it was all about!

My 2 cents:

IMHO, God-Emperor could have got all the points that the above poster
mentioned in about half the time. It simply lacks enough _story_ to provide
that many pages. There's plenty of _theme_, though.

Herbert protested that "I'm only a storyteller", but in some of his books I
do think he spent too much time on the philosophy of things (which, BTW, I
think makes him a brilliant exponent of SF. Love it absolutely), at the
expense of a story to carry the weight of thought along. In the other Dune
Books this creeps in rarely, (Last half of Children, mainly), but it
pervades God-Emperor.

As for the last two, he goes back to a story illustrating the points he
wants to bring up, pacing the philosophical lectures with events and
interest, unlike God-Emperor, where the lectures seem to go for ages and
achieve little purpose in terms of plot or substance. The whole philosophy
_is_ interesting, though, I just wish he'd portrayed the story in a book
half the size.

Cheers,

Mathew

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 13:46:57 GMT
From: paulb@minster.york.ac.uk
Subject: Dune sequels

I've read all the "Dune" series, and for what it's worth, this is what I
think of them.

Dune:  Totally, totally excellent.
Dune Messiah:  A little tedious in places, but pretty good on the whole. 
Children of Dune:  The first half is rather slow, but the story picks up
   about halfway, and become _excellent_.  Well worth reading.
God Emperor of Dune:  God awful.  This book is apalling.  After I read
   it I decided that I would read no more Dune books at all.  (Actually,
   this is a little unfair - the book communicates the spirit of the
   time portrayed extremely accurately.  Unfortunately, this is a time
   of stagnation and stability.  The only interesting bit is the last 10
   pages or so.)
Heretics of Dune:  This is a supurb book.  I decided to read it after
   receiving glowing reports from friends, and enjoyed every page.  Only
   "Dune" itself can rival this book.
Chapter House Dune:  Excellent, though not quite up to the standard of
   "Heretics".

The last two books are especially interesting because they are written from
a completely different standpoint.  One of Herbert's most impressive
aspects is the fact that he has no compunctions over tearing down the
"heroes" of his previous books.  The worlds that he creates have the
feeling of being peopled by real, fallible characters.

***SPOILER WARNING*** 

The one thing that really, really annoys me about the Dune series: there
isn't going to be any more (Herbert died a couple of years ago).  Chapter
House Dune ends with everything in uproar; The Bene Gesserit have been torn
into two factions (UNHEARD OF!), the Bene Tleilax have been all but wiped
out, and we still haven't heard about whatever the Honoured Matres are
running from.  I _desperately_ want to know what happens next!

I keep wondering if maybe he hadn't left some notes, so that someone could
do a "Tolkien" on them?

Paul Butcher
Dept. of Computer Science
University of York
York  YO1 5DD
ENGLAND
(0904) 432760
JANET:  paulb@uk.ac.york.minster            
EARN:   paulb@minster.york.ac.uk            
UUNET:  ..!uunet!mcvax!ukc!minster!paulb    
ARPA:   paulb%york.minster@nss.cs.ucl.ac.uk 
PRAB1@uk.ac.york                    
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Date: 11 Feb 90 06:02:18 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Chapterhouse: Dune

cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller) writes:
>***Spoilers***
>dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) said:
>> Who are these Perfect Face Dancers mimicking?  What is the meaning of
>> the net that Duncan sees in between himself and the Face Dancers?
>
>I get the impression that the Face Dancers were mimicking no-one else but
>*themselves*.  The implication that the Bene Tlielaxu had to finally face
>is that a perfect mimic *is* indistiguishable from the original, in terms
>of behavior and beliefs (whereas physical characteristics, like the
>peculiar odor Face Dancers had that the Bene Gesserit used to identify
>Face Dancers, is another matter).  Witness the loss of control of the
>priest what'shisname near the end.

Time for my theory.  Try rereading the last scene with the Face Dancers
with the following in mind.  The face dancers are mimicking the Author and
his wife (or collaborator).  Or vice versa.  If the Face Dancers are really
perfect, you can't tell the difference.  (Of course, they can never be
really perfect, but they can come close.)

Also note what the Face Dancers are wearing, what they're doing, where
they're doing it.  Do those environmental factors occur anywhere else in
the Dune universe?  I should say not.

>As for the net, that's something else.  Remember, the Idaho gholas had
>been extensively modified throughout the reign of Leto II, God Emperor.
>Prescience was one of the "gifts" bestowed upon him by the Tlielaxu.  The
>"net" could be the forces controlled by the Face Dancers, closing in on
>the inner systems, the core of Leto II's Empire, to capture and control
>the whores and the Bene Gesserit (who might also be seen as a threat by
>the Scattered given their penchant for manipulation).

Not necessarily Leto's former empire.  How about all the characters in the
book?

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Eddings (7 msgs) & Request Answers (2 msgs) &
                   The Cage (2 msgs) & Female Heroism (3 msgs) 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 14:45:00 GMT
From: H52Y@vax5.cit.cornell.edu ("Tim Lynch ", Tim the Enchanter)
Subject: More Malloreon Musings (Spoilers)

Danger, folks.  There are spoilers ahead if you haven't read _Sorceress of
Darshiva_.

Okay.  There's been a lot of debate in the past months about who the
mysterious she-wolf who shows up at the end is.  I think we may have all
missed the obvious.  (If someone already suggested what I'm about to say,
forgive me for my forgetfulness.)

I just lent SoD to someone, and when she finished it, she asked me a very
simple question:

"Did you think the wolf was Zandramas too?"

Think about it for a second.  We know she's a sorceress, and hence can
shape-change.  She has a cub (Geran) with her.  AND, more damning still,
she cannot get into Kell (I think it was Kell) by herself, but we know the
party can.  Looks more than a little suspicious to me.  God, why didn't I
think of it back in December?

Comments?

Tim Lynch
BITNET:  H52Y@CRNLVAX5
INTERNET:  H52Y@VAX5.CIT.CORNELL.EDU
UUCP:  ...!rochester!cornell!vax5.cit.cornell.edu!h52y
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Date: 8 Feb 90 17:37:56 GMT
From: pdubois@tornado.berkeley.edu (Paul DuBois)
Subject: Re: More Malloreon Musings (Spoilers)

H52Y@VAX5.CIT.CORNELL.EDU (Tim Lynch) writes:
>I just lent SoD to someone, and when she finished it, she asked me a very
>simple question:
>
>"Did you think the wolf was Zandramas too?"
>
>Think about it for a second.  We know she's a sorceress, and hence can
>shape- change.  She has a cub (Geran) with her.  AND, more damning still,
>she cannot get into Kell (I think it was Kell) by herself, but we know the
>party can.  Looks more than a little suspicious to me.  God, why didn't I
>think of it back in December?

The wolf is most definitely Poledra, Belgarath's "late" wife.  It's stated
explicitly many times in the text throughout all four books.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 19:08:51 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Re: Identity of the She-wolf

There are two problems with the she-wolf being Zandramas.  First, she is
still a Grolim, and hence can't approach Kell without being struck blind.
I don't think it matters who she is with, the curse still operates against
Grolims.  Secondly, where did the cub come from and why is it there?  Could
be part of the disguise, but if she had killed its mother, why can't it
tell that she is not it's mother?  Wolves have extraordinary senses of
smell, and can always tell each other apart.

I personally think the wolf might be Poledra, with Belgarath's son from
their reunion.  Anybody have any comments?

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu
SKSIRCAR@PUCC.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 04:46:13 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: More Malloreon Musings (Spoilers)

Paul DuBois@tornado.Berk writes:
>>I just lent SoD to someone, and when she finished it, she asked me a very
>>simple question:
>>
>>"Did you think the wolf was Zandramas too?"
>>
>>Think about it for a second.  We know she's a sorceress, and hence can
>shape-change.  She has a cub (Geran) with her.  AND, more damning still,
>>she cannot get into Kell (I think it was Kell) by herself, but we know
>>the party can.  Looks more than a little suspicious to me.  God, why
>>didn't I think of it back in December?

This has been thought of, but it doesn't work. Garion has been tracking
Zandramas and Geran with the Orb. (That tracking was initiated by the Orb,
too.) Presumably, if they were sleeping across the campsite from him, the
Orb would at least mention the fact. (More likely, it would set off a
firework display visible on the other continent. :-)

Someone else said:
> The wolf is most definitely Poledra, Belgarath's "late" wife.  It's
> stated explicitly many times in the text throughout all four books.

Not *that* wolf, the *other* wolf, the one with the cub.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 04:40:32 GMT
From: gh1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gaurang Hirpara)
Subject: Re: More Malloreon Musings (Spoilers)

Regarding the identity of the she wolf. It has been asserted that the she
wolf is definitely Zandramas and the she wolf is Poledra. I don't think
it's either one. There is absolutely no reason for that wolf to be Poledra.
Poledra has the blue nimbus form around her for one thing.  Secondly, she
has already met with the group in three forms. Besides, what does she have
a cub for (and it is her cub, as Belgarath verifies). So the wolf is not
Poledra.

Some have suggested that it is Zandramas. Somehow I don't think that
Zandramas is as aware of the coming and goings of the party to put herself
in that position. She tells Naradas to meet her in the shadow of the Holy
Mountain of the Seers, implying she'll be there. The point is, she is a
Grolim, and therefore can't approach Kell. So what exactly will she do as
the party goes to Kell? Thirdly, it is unlikely in the extreme that Polgara
did not pick up such an intelligent mind as that of Zandramas when she
sampled the surrounding region with her mind, as he does many times.
Zandramas might shield, but there have been points where this has not been
possible (in the carriage, asleep). I really don't think that the she-wolf
is directly tied in with either Zandramas or Poledra.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 05:28:02 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Malloreon:  Eyes, Dryads and Symmetry

Some random thoughts about the Malloreon:

Eyes: We've been told that any Grolim approaching Kell goes blind, the
implication being that the party will not have any trouble within Kell.  If
the mechanism of the curse is that the eyes go white, there is one Grolim -
Naradas, who is effectively immune to it.

Dryads: Ce'Nedra is a full Dryad (even if we never do see her powers in
action): All Dryads, whether of the woods or the city, have nothing but
humans on the male side of their ancestry.  (The genetic mechanism is
somewhat suspect.)  Presumably her life expectancy is that of her tree -
several centuries.  I imagine that her tree is located in the Wood of the
Dryads.  If it were in Tolnedra, some enterprising assassin would long
since have girdled it.

Symmetry: The two prophecies are equal in power.  So are the two stones.  I
find the claim that Geran will become evil if he holds the Sardion very
unconvincing.  As well claim that he'll become good if he holds the orb.
Since the two prophecies *are* equal, and since it is prophecied that he'll
hold *both* stones, it seems more plausible to me that the story will end
with the two reuniting, rather than with a victory for one or the other.

Dani Zweig
haste@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 16:28:34 GMT
From: gh1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gaurang Hirpara)
Subject: Re: Malloreon: Eyes, Dryads and Symmetry

In regard to the Eyes:
   I don't know that that's how the curse works. Actually, I don't remember
   if the exact mention of the nature of the curse was made. The
   implication is that a Grolim will go blind. Naradas has white eyes,
   certainly, but he can still see, implying that the white film has not
   covered his eye, but rather that his iris (i suppose) is colorless.

In regard to the symmetry of Prophecy:
   The two stones are equal, that is certainly true. I remember someone
   saying, however, that the enmity of the stones is so great that even if
   all else is reunited, the stones will not be reunited. Along these
   lines, what is the point of Agachak and Nathel being in Mallorea. I
   mean, I know that the old Grolim wants to be the exalted one, but does
   he really have chance? Is Eddings actually going to use him in the last
   book, or did he just add that part on for completeness?

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 17:25:40 GMT
From: kcr%rushforth@sun.com (Kevin Rushforth)
Subject: Re: Title Request

lbrintle@UMAXC.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU (Lee Brintle) writes:
>A while back, I read a short story by Isaac Asimov (I believe) about a
>doctor that creates a race of creatures that is very clever, reproduces
>very rapidly, but has a very short life span.  The doctor uses these
>creatures to come up with new ideas/products.
[...]
>I'm looking for the name of this story, or (better yet) the name of the
>collection.  There were a few other interesting stories in the book also.

The story is "Microcosmic God" by Theodore Sturgeon.  It can be found in
"The Science Fiction Hall Of Fame: Volume I", edited by Robert Silverberg.
It contains several excellent short stories of the "pre-Nebula" era
("Nightfall" by Asimov and "The Cold Equations" by Tom Godwin to name a
couple).

Kevin C. Rushforth
Sun Microsystems  
INET: kcr@Sun.COM
UUCP: <the-backbone>!sun!kcr

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 12:30:04 GMT
From: DRUCKER@dickinsn.bitnet ("Drucker, Thomas")
Subject: Prisoner (and other) Novelizations

   In addition to the original novelization The Prisoner (by Thomas M.
Disch), I have British paperback editions of The Prisoner: A Day in the
Life (by Hank Stine) and The Prisoner: Who is Number Two? (by David
McDaniel).  Both were originally published by Ace (1970 and 1969,
respectively).  The former is not based on any particular episode of the
television series and has something of an apocalyptic tone.  I don't know
of any reference work that discusses the novelizations (The Official
Prisoner Companion does not).
   A curious feature of novelizations in general is that their quality
seems almost independent of the episodes and series on which they are
based.  Just among the Dr. Who novelizations some lousy episodes (e.g., The
Gunfighters) have produced entertaining novels and some good episodes have
produced disappointing novels.  The disappointing ones usually involve
taking the original script, putting 'he said' at the end of each line of
dialogue, and using a lot of three dots.  The good ones recognize that the
difference in medium needs more attention than that as well as take
advantage of the long time in the history of the series (in some cases)
between broadcast and novel.
   I have a theory to account for the high quality of some of the novels
from disappointing episodes, in particular when they are written by the
authors of the original screenplay.  It seems that they were frequently
disappointed with what happened to the script in production (as Donald
Cotton remarks in one of the Dr. Who volumes put together by Peter Haining)
and they see the novel as the chance to show the public their original
intention.  I doubt that the novels have anywhere near the number of
readers that the original programs had viewers, but the reader who is not
scared off by the reputation of the episode as broadcast can be in for a
pleasant surprise.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 15:28:40 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Cage

Title:     The Cage
By:        S. M. Stirling and Shirley Meier
Publisher: Baen Fantasy (Aug 1989)
Format:    pb, 402pp
ISBN:      0-671-69836-2

   Don't be fooled by the Baen Fantasy imprint or the gorgeous cover --
_The _Cage_ is not fantasy but a gritty, bloody, realistic work of
post-holocaust SF. This is a book that will grab you by the viscera and not
let go.

   As it opens, we meet Megan Whitlock and her companion/lover Shkai'ra in
the act of reclaiming the southernmost branch of the river trading house
that was once hers. It develops that she had been drugged, raped and sold
into slavery halfway across the world by her former lieutenant Habiku and
has made her way back through many an adventure, burning with the need for
revenge.

   It is no accident that the novel begins long after her escape and after
the better part of her journey home. For, although this book has a fully
satisfying measure of adventure and derring-do, it isn't about adventure,
it's about domination and revenge and the the twisted, intimate
relationships that can grow between those who become entangled in both.

   Megan and Shkai'ra must fight and trick their way upriver against
everything Habiku can send at them. As they do, we get a vivid montage of a
complex of vital societies four thousand years after a nuclear spasm. The
basic tech level is about 16th-century but with some odd differences - they
make fiberglass and have at least some medical skills beyond the present
day's, but don't use gunpowder. There is some `magic' in the world, but
it's obviously a fairly weak sort of psionics rather than the baroque
occultistic magic of most fantasy.

   As the plot thickens we get a good look at two strong protagonists and a
thoroughly nasty but very human and three-dimensional villain. Stirling's
previous work (_Marching_Through_Georgia_, _Under_The_Yoke_) has displayed
a dark fascination with the psychosexual dynamics of slavery - the way in
which identification with the oppressor can turn into an unholy parody of
love.  That theme is here too, and as in those books it's handled in a
clear-eyed way that never loses sight of the essential evil in such
transactions (this book is definitely *not* S&M porn or anything like a Gor
pastiche).

   Some readers may find the authors' depiction of the loving relationship
between Megan and Shkai'ra abhorrent. Others may read a shrill, anti-male
agenda into it. Both reactions would miss the point, which is that in the
novel's world gender makes very little social difference and casual
bisexuality is quite the accepted norm. The novel would change very little
if one or both were male; the essential point is that they love and trust
one another. And what distinguishes Megan from Habiku, in the end, is that
she knows how to love and learns to free herself from the bonds of hatred.

   Blessedly, there is nothing cheap or gooey or sentimental about this
discovery in _The_Cage_, no starry-eyed pieties about love conquering all
and dissolving antagonisms into a rosy haze of good feeling. Redemption,
when it comes, is earned as much by blood and toil and courage and an
unflinching willingness to see evil for what it is as by love.

   Stirling and Maier deserve praise for having written a novel that works
as an intense psychological study without sacrificing any of the action,
color, and other virtues of the "pulp fiction" tradition. Happily, there's
been a rash of this lately (I think of Lois McMaster Bujold's "Miles
Vorkosigan" stories, in particular) but one can find examples as far back
as Alfred Bester's _The_Stars_My_Destination_). _The_Cage_ is strong stuff
- -- and strongly recommended.  

Eric S. Raymond
eric@snark.uu.net

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 00:38:21 GMT
From: ted@arsocomvax.socom.mil (Ted Nolan)
Subject: Re: Review: The Cage

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>It is no accident that the novel begins long after her escape and after
>the better part of her journey home. For, although this book has a fully
>satisfying measure of adventure and derring-do, it isn't about adventure,
>it's about domination and revenge and the the twisted, intimate
>relationships that can grow between those who become entangled in both.

As I found out last night, when I was about to say something similar when
mentioning _The Cage_ in the female heroes thread, it is indeed no accident
that the book begins long after, it's the second in a series!  I don't
know why there is no indication of this anywhere in the book, but _The
Sharpest Edge_ was out around '86 from another publisher.  I remember being
rather unimpressed by it, unlike _The Cage_ which I liked quite a lot.

Ted Nolan
ted@arsocomvax.socom.mil

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 02:19:18 GMT
From: sharon@asylum.sf.ca.us (Sharon Fisher)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Firebrand.
Atlas Shrugged.
Dragonflight.
The Ship Who Sang.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 20:20:28 GMT
From: pshamlen@amherst.bitnet
Subject: Yet anther Female Heroism book

Another interesting female heroism book is The Blue Sword, by Robin
McKinley (Sp?)

It's about a young "civilized" woman, who travels to a city near the
desert/mountains, and discovers that she has the blood of the mountain
people.  She joins their culture, becomes a warrior and tries to save her
people.  It's better than this synopsis makes it out to be.  :)

For a female heroic sword and sorcery novel, it's good.  Not up there with
Tolkien, or even Donaldson (whoever you think is better), but it's pretty
good.  "An enjoyable read."

Peter Schuyler Hamlen
PSHAMLEN@AMHERST.BITNET
PSHAMLEN@AMHERST.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 14:41:31 GMT
From: HEROY@lsuvm.bitnet (Paul Heroy)
Subject: re: Female Heroism

Wow, I can't believe no one's mentioned the Janny Wurtz/Raymond Feist
collaboration _Daughter of the Empire_. This book is set in the same
universe as Feist's Riftwar Saga, and tells the story of a young noblewoman
who is from the planet on the other side of the rift (can't remember the
name).  The culture is based on Japanese style feudalism, very much male
dominated, and our hero has to overcome a lot. Recommended.

Paul Heroy
BITNET: HEROY@LSUVM
Internet: heroy@lsuvm.sncc.lsu.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 8 Feb 90 03:02:48 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Contact and Commune

Title:     Contact and Commune
By:        L. Neil Smith
Publisher: Questar/Popular Library (Jan 1990)
Format:    pb, 199pp

   I wanted to like this book. I really did, because I'm a libertarian and
the author is a libertarian propagandist. Unfortunately, it suffers all too
obviously to me from having been written as propaganda first and novel
second.  You might find it stimulating if you know little about libertarian
philosophy (quick test: if someone says `libertarian' and you think any of
`conservative' `Lyndon LaRouche' or `let us kill and eat the poor', you are
sufficiently ignorant to learn from this book).

   L. Neil Smith has been a promising writer for a long time now. His first
novel, _The_Probability_Broach_, was pretty good. But most of the
incredible clutter of sequels that followed it were forgettable, and he's
spent too much time for his artistic good turning out renumerative
hack-work like the Lando Calrissian books.

   On the other hand, he's always had a fertile and quirky imagination;
books like _Their_Majesty's_Bucketeers_, _Wardove_ and _The_Crystal_Empire_
confirmed that he could write a pretty good stick when not preoccupied with
beating the drum for his politics.

   On the third hand, he's also displayed a regrettable tendency towards
melodrama, in particular, making his villains implausibly blacker-than-
black in a way that actually tends to drown out the valid ethical points he
has to make.

   I keep buying his novels, hoping he'll learn to curb his excesses and
develop the mature novelistic skill to match his persuasive gifts as a
propagandist and polemicist. Sadly, _Contact_and_Commune_ suggests that
he's still stuck.

   The story is told from the point of view of an Earth expedition to the
asteroid 5023 Eris (all hail Discordia!), which encounters there a variety
of lifeforms from the Earth of another timeline. The asteroid's
inhabitants, representatives of a superior 200-million-year-old
civilization, are of course all anarcho-libertarian adherents of the
Non-Coercion Principle, and the Earth visitors are dazzled by the
magnificence of it all. As usual, Smith makes the most of the plot's
opportunities for anti-Statist broadside.

   But melodrama swiftly intrudes. Not because it begins to look as one of
the Earth-humans has murdered a native; that's necessary plot conflict.
No, but Smith produces an unnecessary and implausible premise that the US
has gone so Marxist that it carries a hammer and sickle on its flag. Why?

   The viewpoint characters must solve a murder mystery in a wildly alien
environment. But that plot element tends to get lost in the furniture, and
a lot of talking-heads scenes as the characters argue philosopy.
Intellectuals will love this; everybody else will yawn ("But it was the
very *best* philosophy...").

   The plot resolution, when it comes, is so psychologically implausible as
to be funny, and leaves several loose ends dangling in midair. But that
doesn't really matter, it's tucked away in the last four pages. If you're
going to enjoy this book, you'll have already got your money's worth out of
the scenery and disputation by the time the plot rolls up.

   I cling to my hope that L. Neil Smith will write a truly great novel
someday. He's got a Rafael Sabatini pastiche out in hardback called _Henry_
Martyn_ that looks at first glance to be considerably better than
_Contact_And _Commune_; let's hope he continues to improve.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 06:58:05 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Walter Jon Williams/Angel Station problems

I'm bringing this over from GEnie since I think it will be of interest to
Williams fans.

LATE NEWS FROM WALTER JON WILLIAMS

I just discovered a few days ago that the legendary second print run of
ANGEL STATION, the one with the corrections, was never made. This shocked
not only me but a number of the Tor office staff, who assumed that this
matter had been handled last fall shortly after the press release went out.

I am mad as hell, but it appears that this is both out of my hands and the
hands of the editorial staff.  Patrick Neilsen Hayden, Teresa Neilsen
Hayden, and Beth Meacham have been nothing but courteous, upfront, and
sympathetic in this matter.

The important thing is, folks, if you have a copy of the book, DO NOT rip
out the first three leaves and send them to the publisher as per the press
release.  This will get you nothing but a mutilated book.

I have been unable to determine exactly what has been done for those who
actually sent in their leaves, but I gather they were (or soon will be)
sent a copy of the first edition plus errata.  If there's anyone out there
who did this, please post a note to me and let me know what happened.

Nobody's telling me much.

I will do my damndest to insure that those who sent in their leaves are, in
addition, sent a copy of the paperback, which will (I am promised) have a
corrected text.

In the meantime, if you just want ERRATA, send a letter to Tor, and they'll
send you some.

My apologies to anyone who feels victimized.  I don't feel so good myself.

Walter Jon Williams

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 17:18:28 GMT
From: goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com (Bob Goudreau)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

laba-1ed@e260-1g (Kwei-Cee Chu) writes:
>BTW, did anybody notice some glaring errors in KOS?  I remember at least
>one spelling error, not to mention "Dana" instead of "Dara."

Yes, not to mention the even more glaring error in _Sign_of_Chaos_, where
Merlin, when doing some thinking about his brother Jurt, refers to "our
Mother Jasra".  Ouch!

Bob Goudreau
Data General Corporation		
62 Alexander Drive
Research Triangle Park, NC  27709, USA
+1 919 248 6231
...!mcnc!rti!xyzzy!goudreau
goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com
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Date: 8 Feb 90 11:26:20 GMT
From: mwp@munnari.oz.au (Michael Paddon)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin):
> It is the PP and the Logrus that maintain the current structure of the
> universe. The Jewel has moved all over the universe, but the arrangement
> of Shadows has stayed polarized between Amber and the Courts. Damage to
> the Pattern was reflected directly in the universe, but not in the Jewel.

I seem to remember the jewel being described by Corwin as a "higer order"
version of the pattern. There is no doubt that the pattern, the jewel, all
the shadow patterns and even the unicorn are intimately connected in some
way.

My argument is that they are all manifestations, avatars if you like, of
the same primal order. One version may get damaged, but its siblings are
not afftected in an obvious way. Consider the fact that the shadows of the
primary pattern exhibited no outward or functional evidence of the damage
visted on it. But Dworkin's mind (shaped by that pattern) did.

> The Pattern/Logrus confrontation scene is written in a manner that
> implies that the Amber Pattern, not the Pattern in the Jewel, is
> involved; and it and the Logrus speak as equals, and (if memory serves)
> they speak of the Jewel as a separate thing.

It's ambiguous at best, which is probably exactly how Zelazny wanted it.
Time will tell (unless he is inconsiderate enough to die before finishing
the series).

Michael Paddon
(613) 895 9370
mwp@munnari.oz.au
paddon@meo78b.dec.com
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Date: 8 Feb 90 18:59:08 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

mwp@munnari.OZ.AU writes:
>I seem to remember the jewel being described by Corwin as a "higer order"
>version of the pattern. There is no doubt that the pattern, the jewel, all
>the shadow patterns and even the unicorn are intimately connected in some
>way.

Certainly, since Dworkin stated to Corwin something along the following
lines: "What would you hear?  My flight from Choas and mediations upon an
isle in the storm?  My perception of a Pattern in the jewel hung around the
Unicorn's neck?  My transcription of that Pattern by blood and lightning,
while our fathers raged baffled around me? ..."

Clearly the Jewel came before the Pattern and is a higher-order
manifestation of the Principle of Order.

>My argument is that they are all manifestations, avatars if you like, of
>the same primal order. One version may get damaged, but its siblings are
>not afftected in an obvious way. Consider the fact that the shadows of the
>primary pattern exhibited no outward or functional evidence of the damge
>visted on it. But Dworkin's mind (shaped by that pattern) did.

Wrong answer.  The damage to the Pattern was reflected in EVERY shadow as
the Black Road, which ran between Chaos and Amber.  The Black Road caused
things to happen in the shadows which were most vulnerable to the influence
of Chaos (through the agency of Corwin's curse) like Lorraine, where Corwin
strove with the goat-man and Strygalldwir (sp?):

"Why do you strive with us, Opener?  It was you who gave us this passage,
this way..."
"I regret a rash act and seek to undo it."
"Too late - and this a strange place to begin."

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu
SKSIRCAR@PUCC.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 21:50:00 GMT
From: PSHAWCRO@nas.bitnet (Paul Shawcross)
Subject: Zelazny: Amber

>There's a basic problem trying to figure out just what Corwin creating
>another Pattern did: no one (probably not even Zelazny) has the slightest
>idea how it would effect the old Pattern and the Logrus.

The theory that I like is that the old Pattern and the Logrus were like two
points on a plane, with shadows in between them.  The new pattern has
created a third dimension (say below the plane), and that's where Merlin
was (in KoS) when he met the pattern ghosts and was unable to move through
shadow.  (If he had walked Corwin's pattern, he should be able to move
through these new shadows).  This also explains why the pattern and logrus
had limited powers in this new area.

>There is probably only one Logrus (at the Courts of Chaos) and one Pattern
>(engraved within the Jewel). Any others that pop up are just shadows of
>the originals.

If the pattern came out of a jewel, so too should the logrus.  My guess is
that the real Logrus is in the other eye of the Serpent.

>...collection, but I am curious has there been any mention of Corwin's
>whereabouts in the newer books, and about what actually happened to the
>place where he created the second pattern?

Evidence suggests Corwin is back, more or less.  In Sign of Chaos, Merlin
went into his rooom, found Grayswandir and a silver rose, and left.  In
KoS, something that looked and acted very much like Corwin came along, beat
up Merlin, and dumped him in the weird shadow place.  Merlin later goes to
Corwin's room again and hears a conversation going on, but doesn't
interrupt. (evidence points strongly to the conversation being between the
newly returned Deirdre (well, her pattern-ghost) and Corwin)

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 23:47:52 GMT
From: mwp@munnari.oz.au (Michael Paddon)
Subject: Re: Knight o' Shadows

sksircar@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Subrata Sircar) writes:
> Wrong answer.  The damage to the Pattern was reflected in EVERY shadow as
> the Black Road, which ran between Chaos and Amber.

Close, but no cigar. My point was that you couldn't see the damage on the
patterns under Kolvir or in Rebma or any others we are made aware of.

Shadows are not an effect of just the Pattern, they are formed from the
flux between order and chaos, Pattern and Logrus. The Black Road was more a
product of a universe unbalanced than the damage itself (even though Corwin
saw a congruence between the blood stain and the Road).

Martin's blood and Corwin's blood curse opened the way for the damage to
the Pattern; no doubt the Logrus took advantage of the weakness to change
the balance (and create the Black Road). Given that the Black Road was an
artifact soley designed to attack Amber, it is not unreasonable to assume
that it was the work of Chaos (and not a direct effect of the damage to the
Pattern). Ask yourself why the Chaos Lords suckered Brand into doing the
deed in the first place.

>... where Corwin strove with the goat-man and Strygalldwir (sp?):
> "Why do you strive with us, Opener?  It was you who gave us this passage,
> this way..."
> "I regret a rash act and seek to undo it."
> "Too late - and this a strange place to begin."

It was a strange place to begin. Either the Pattern had to be repaired or
the Serpent/Logrus controlled.

Michael Paddon
(613) 895 9370
mwp@munnari.oz.au
paddon@meo78b.dec.com 

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 00:28:00 GMT
From: tessi!redsun!don@cse.ogi.edu (Donald C. Currie)
Subject: Female heroism

The book: Babel-17
The Author: Samuel R. Delany
The Heroine: Rydra Wong

Donald C. Currie
501 N. Dixon St.
Portland, Oregon  97227
tektronix!{psueea,reed,ogicse}!qiclab!redsun!don

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 19:15:00 GMT
From: ROBERTN@folsm1.intel.com (JEEPSRUS)
Subject: Female Heroines... aren't heroines usually female anyway?

Two sets of books/series come to my mind.

The _Dragon Riders of Pern_ by Anne McCaffrey had strong female heroines.
Morretta was very impressive both her book, and also all the later
references in the other dragon rider books.

In David Edding's Belgariad series and Mallorean series, Polgara the
Sorceress is most impressive. Her part in the series is fantastic!

Robert
robertn%fm1@sc.intel.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 07:34:52 GMT
From: BRITZ@kemi.aau.dk
Subject: RE: female heroes

Nobody has so far mentioned Meta in Harry Harrison's DEATHWORLD; you could
argue about this, because she gradually turns into a womanly stereotype,
but she sure starts out heroically. And with my tongue in cheek, Harth,
in U. LeGuins' LEFT HAND OF DARKNESS. Heh heh, half joking. %-}

Dieter Britz
britz@kemi.aau.dk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 19:03:05 GMT
From: creare.creare!inb@rutgers.edu (Ian Brown)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

One that comes to mind is "The Healer's War" by Elizabeth Ann Scarborough.
Its a story of a young nurse in Vietnam, with some fantasy elements.

Ian Brown
...!dartvax!creare!inb

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 21:52:14 GMT
From: mkkuhner@codon1.berkeley.edu (Mary K. Kuhner;335 Mulford)
Subject: Re: female heroes

BRITZ@kemi.aau.dk writes:
>And with my tongue in cheek, Harth, in U. LeGuins' LEFT HAND OF DARKNESS.
>Heh heh, half joking. %-}

Doesn't need to be a joke, actually--it's an interesting exercise to try to
ignore the male pronouns in _Left Hand_ and think of the Gethenese as
female.  There's a short story, "Winter's King," in which LeGuin uses
female pronouns for the Gethenese throughout.  Produces quite a different
impression, even when the same character is being portrayed.

Mary Kuhner
mkkuhner@enzyme.berkeley.edu 
mkkuhner@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 22:50:21 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: YAFH (Yet Another Female Hero) (Was Re: Female Heroines)

In this thread, someone else mentioned a book by Harry Harrison.  It
brought to mind one of the most interesting female heroes (IMHO), Angelica
Digriz.  She is the wife of the protagonist in the Stainless Steel Rat
series.  Warning: this series is not real serious stuff.  It is simple,
mindless action/adventure stuff.  Basically, Jim Digriz (the Stainless
Steel Rat) is a crook in the future (30th century, I believe) when there is
supposed to be no crime.  I won't tell you what else happens to him
before/after he meets Angelica, however, she is equally skilled.  They're
quick, fun reads.  Enjoy!

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 18:41:00 GMT
From: BUASP@buasta.bitnet
Subject: book request

Hey everybody,

I'm trying to find a book I read a long time ago.  It was an anthology of
short stories written or edited by Orson Scott Card.  One of the stories
was titled "Blue Genes".  If anybody can tell me the title of the book and
where I can lay my hands on it I'd really appreciate it.  Thanks for the
help in advance.

Tom Skucas

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 18:54:11 GMT
From: gary@oak.circa.ufl.edu
Subject: Re: book request

BUASP@buasta.BITNET writes:
>I'm trying to find a book I read a long time ago.  It was an anthology of
>short stories written or edited by Orson Scott Card.  One of the stories
>was titled "Blue Genes".  If anybody can tell me the title of the book and
>where I can lay my hands on it I'd really appreciate it.  Thanks for the
>help in advance.

  Hey, I just finished reading that collection a few days ago. It is called
"Unaccompanied Sonata", which is also the title of the last short story in
the collection. The book was first published sometime around 1980 or 81, I
think.

gary%maple.decnet@pine.circa.ufl.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

			 Books - Tolkien (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 21:02:07 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

roys@syma.susx.ac.uk (Roy Stead) writes:
>Sorry, this cuts no ice with me. As I said, Sauron was *intelligent* (he
>was an Istari, F.C.S.!), and he was thus *very* unlikely to simply ignore
>the possibility, however remote, when the bulk of his power depended on
>the ring's recovery.

To begin with Sauron was *not* one of the Istari (which, incidentally, is
the plural form).  There were only five of these (the "messengers"), and
they were Curunir (Saruman), Olorin (Gandalf), Radagast, and the two Blue
Brothers who got lost somewhere in the east and were never seen again.
(For more information on this, see the essay on the Istari in UNFINISHED
TALES.)

What Sauron was, was an Ainu, and more specifically one of the *lesser*
Ainur, a Maia.  He was a servant of the Vala Melkor (Morgoth) in the First
Age, and survived his masters' downfall by pretending to reform.

Sauron was clever, cunning, but, not by any means omniscient.  (Neither,
for that matter, was Gandalf.)  The point JRRT would seem to be making here
is that evil, or, a particular form of evil - the lust for powers which do
not rightfully belong to you, involves a form of blindness, the inability
to conceive of anyone *not* wanting those powers for him- or herself.
Thus, many people can't possibly imagine human beings who don't *want* to
live forever.

To Sauron, power is the _sine_qua_non_ of existence (Hmmmm... Nietzsche,
thou shouldst be living in this hour), and it is literally inconceivable to
him that anyone possessed of power could possibly throw it away.  Please
keep in mind, that Sauron does not see the world as good-versus-evil; he
sees it as a struggle for domination.  The Ring would give Saruman,
Gandalf, Elrond, Aragorn, Galadriel, possibly even Boromir, the power to
defeat Sauron utterly.  None of the Council question this.

Sauron knows this.  His greatest fear is that the Ring will be used against
him.  Since he does *not* see the world in terms of good-versus-evil, the
idea that the Ring might be viewed as a corrupting force does not occur to
him.  Therefore, there is no reason (in his mind) that anyone finding it
and having the ability to use it would do anything else: clearly, if you
have the power to defeat your enemies, you don't throw it away.

Nonetheless: let us suppose, for a moment, that it *did* occur to Sauron
that the destruction of the Ring would be his destruction.  He might reason
thus: "They can destroy me,  by marching into my stronghold unnoticed,
right to its heart, and throwing away the power to enslave, not only me,
but every creature in Middle-earth."  His next thought would be along the
lines of, "Yeah, *right*, *sure* they will."

>My feeling was that Tolkien (I haven't read any of his biographies, so I
>don't know ;-)

Then, by all means, let an informed opinion be the guide.  From the notes
printed in THE HISTORY OF MIDDLE-EARTH (a series of Tolkien's working
papers being published by his son, Christopher, with extensive commentary),
it's quite clear that the fall of Gandalf was conceived well in advance,
as was his return, though later.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 29 Jan 90 16:34:48 GMT
From: urban@rand.org (Mike Urban)
Subject: Correction Re: Tolkien pros and cons

nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>   Tolkien was, in fact, a philologist (a scholar of languages) first, and
>not a novelist. Apparently, he knew almost every modern European language
>quite well, and several ancient languages, including Greek and Latin
>(naturally), Celtic, Old English (like pre-Chaucer), and Nordic. His
>languages were, in fact, quite thoroughly created. Well, perhaps "created"
>is not the correct term. One of the Elven tongues (Probably Eldarin, but
>it might have been Sindarin) was actually developed from Nordic into the
>form that appeared in the book.

Actually, the only `Nordic' tongues used were the Old Norse whence came the
names of the Dwarves (and, incidentally, Gandalf), the Old English used to
represent the language of Rohan, and of course the modern English used to
represent the Hobbits' language (the Common Speech).  The languages that
most strongly influenced Sindarin and Quenya were Welsh and Finnish,
respectively, although it seems to me that Latin had an increasing effect
on Quenya over time.

The other languages, Dwarvish (Khuzdul) and Orkish (or the Black Speech)
are less developed.  I suspect that their sounds were influenced by Hebrew
and Russian, respectively, but this is the merest speculation on my part.

Mike Urban
urban@rand.ORG

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 08:33:55 GMT
From: solovay-andrew@cs.yale.edu (Andrew Solovay)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

jrwsnsr@nmtsun.nmt.edu (Jonathan R. Watts) writes:
>nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer) writes:
>> Btw, Sauron was a Maia, one of those who were with Iluvatar before Ea
>> came into being, not an Istari (although they were possibly Maia as
>> well, come to think of it.)
>
>Wrong!  Melkor (I'm not sure if that's the right name; it's been too long
>since I read The Silmarillion) was a Maia.  Sauron was an Istari "recruit"
>of his.

Are you *sure* of this?  As I recall (I don't have the Silmarilion handy),
he was a maia.

Melkor was *definitely* of the Valar, not the Maiar. In fact, he was the
greatest of the Valar. (Shades, of course, of Lucifer's fall, but at least
Tolkien keeps his Christology on a leash.)  Granted, the difference between
the Maiar and the Valar was one of degree more than kind.  Anyway, I'm
almost certain that Sauron was one of his Maiar followers, indeed the
greatest of those.  (All the Valraukar (Balrogs), for example, were Maiar,
and Sauron was surely greater than any Balrog.)

I don't believe there is any mention of the Istari before the second
(perhaps third?) age; I think "Of the Rings of Power and the Third Age"
says the Istari came from the West specifically to inspire the people of
Middle-Earth in the fight against Mordor; thus, Sauron could hardly have
come from their order.  They were presumably Maiar (note that they did not
age noticeably, and were not elves; only (*spoiler*) Gandalf had a Ring
that could prevent ageing.)  They were supposed to serve as counselors, not
active agents (Radagast acts primarily through his speech with animals;
Gandalf rides all around, spurring people to action; the Text comments
often on the seductiveness of Saruman's voice).  Gandalf, in fact, uses his
power directly only against other Maiar (the Balrog of Khazad-Dum, breaking
Saruman's staff), unless you count throwing burning pine-cones at wolves.
Saruman raises an army, but he wasn't supposed to.

Andrew Solovay
P.O. Box 6627 Yale Stn.
New Haven, CT  06520	
(203) 772-3239

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 14:30:51 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

Nathan Shafer said in re Sauron's inability to conceive of the possibility
of a subversive counterrevolutionary toss-the-ring-into-Mt-Doom movement:
> ...it's not a matter of Sauron's ignoring the possibility; rather it's
> his entire inability to conceive of the possibility in the first place!
> Call it the blindness of evil or the blindness of power, or whatever!

The problem here is that Tolkien sort of blew his storytelling: "Well, the
good guys can win because the head bad guy is totally insane in a way that
causes him to leave wide open an opening which our heroes can easily
(relatively speaking) exploit to schmuck said villain."  This is not good.

> If you think such blindness is unlikely, consider this: Hitler, who was
> in many ways a genius, refused to take proper steps at the end of WWII to
> ensure his and his officers' safety when Berlin was being attacked.

The problem with writing fiction is that you generally can't get away with
stuff like that.  The classic modern example is the nearly undeniable fact
that if an author had, in 1970, submitted as fiction a political thriller
that told the Watergate story, he'd have been laughed out of editors'
offices throughout the land.  "Do you expect our readers to believe that
the President of the United States would do _that many_ dumb things in a
row?  And why didn't he just burn the incriminating tapes??  I'm sorry, but
this is just plain unpublishable."

My point (which I'm making poorly and at inordinate length) is that
storytellers (that is, tellers of _fictional_ stories) are under an
obligation to tell a believable story, whereas the creators of history are
not.  (Imho, of course.)

When I pick up a book, I'm saying to the author, "Tell me a story."
Tolkien didn't.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 10:35:03 GMT
From: jhi@joker.hut.fi (Jarkko Juhani Hietaniemi)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

Nathan Shafer writes:
> Btw, Sauron was a Maia, one of those who were with Iluvatar before Ea
> came into being, not an Istari (although they were possibly Maia as well,
> come to think of it.)

Jonathan Watts writes:
> Wrong!  Melkor (I'm not sure if that's the right name; it's been too long
> since I read The Silmarillion) was a Maia.  Sauron was an Istari
> "recruit" of his.

  Wrong! (Jonathan) Nathan is right. Or at least more so. This is how it
goes:

Melkor (in Quenya) Morgoth (in Sindar)

  One of the Valar (Tolkien's gods/goddesses). The rebellious one.  The
jealous one. The haughty one. The BAD guy. Nowadays sits outside the
universe gnawing at the Angainor. Thrown out finally (?) at the end of the
First Age when the other Valar living at Valinor (the West) finally decided
to help Middle-earth (the East) after Earendil the Mariner had sailed over
the Sundering Seas to tell the Valar about the oppression of Melkor. The
battle sunk the Northern Lands (Beleriand) under the waves.

Sauron (Sindar)

One of the Maiar (sort of angelic powers). Very powerful beings but not as
powerful as the Valar. Served as the Lieutenant of Melkor.  When the
Beleriand was destroyed he succeeded in escaping and fled southwards in to
the lands which we know as the scene of the LOTR.  At the second age when
the power of Men grew and centered at the island of Numenor (betwixt
Valinor and Middle-eath), he sneaked out of his own precious fortress
Barad-dur in the land of Mordor where the shadows lie. Finally he was
appointed as the Councellor of the Kings of Numenor. Of course he had
overwhelming knowledge and cunning about the ways of the World (Ea) but his
advice was evil.  Finally the Numenorean people degraded into human
offerings, brutal oppression of the Continental (Middle-earthian) people.
When Sauron finally was greedy enough to suggest to the Last King of
Numenor to conquer the Land of the Valar (and Maiar). When this foolish
idea was put into action, the gods really didn't much appreciate it.  The
invading army was trapped under collapsing mountains into a cave to wait
for the Final Judgment (or Tolkien's version of this).  The whole great
island of Numenor was destroyed in a vulcanic eruption.  Only the few
Faithul (the ones that had honoured the Valar) managed to escape back to
Middle-earth. Sauron was at Numenor and his physical body was destroyed but
his spirit fled at the crest of the tsunami back into Mordor. There he went
back to the old hobby of his, hating everyone equally.

Gandalf, Saruman, Radagast, Alatar, Pallando (the Istari or Wizards)

These five were also Maiar but they didn't enter Middle-earth until very
lately, about 2000 years before the time of the LOTR, circa year 1000 of
the Third Age. They arrived secretly (or at least quietly) in to the north
of Middle-earth, at the port of the Grey Havens.  They were sent as
opponents of Sauron, as councellors for the Free People of Middle-earth
(Men, Elves, Dwarves and Hobbits).  As we can read from the Red Book of
Westmarch, one them (Saruman) went astray. Radagast the Brown at least
didn't seem to be very helpful in the affairs of war and politics. Alatar
and Pallando vanished to the East. They went to help the Eastern nomadian
people but nothing was heard from them after that.

About the Other Maia

There were also other angelic powers at large at the time of the LOTR.  Tom
Bombadil had lived at the Middle-earth since beginning of Time (and before
it). He was not a very active one but quite powerful still.  The Balrog was
also a Maia and quite a spectacular one. Balrogs were fire-spirits enslaved
by Melkor and this brute living in Moria was a lucky one which managed to
escape the destruction of Beleriand.
  
Now this post is getting all too long...better stop before my memory
errs...this was quoted from memory, so errors are unavoidable. See
Silmarillion and Unfinished Tales for more accurate details.

Jarkko Juhani Hietaniemi
jhi@kampi.hut.fi

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 20:31:57 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

jhi@niksula.hut.fi (Jarkko Juhani Hietaniemi) writes:
>  Sauron (Sindar)
>
>  At the second age when the power of Men grew and centered at the island
>  of Numenor (betwixt Valinor and Middle-eath), he sneaked out of his own
>  precious fortress Barad-dur in the land of Mordor where the shadows lie.
>  Finally he was appointed as the Councellor of the Kings of Numenor.

   Well, actually he was defeated in battle by Numenor, captured, and taken
back to Numenor as a hostage by Ar-Pharazon the Golden (doesn't this read
like a derivation of "Pharaoh"? Perhaps another subtle Biblicalization of
Tolkien's?).

>  When Sauron finally was greedy enough to suggest to the Last King of
>  Numenor to conquer the Land of the Valar (and Maiar). When this foolish
>  idea was put into action,

   Perhaps not so foolish as far as Sauron was concerned. I think he knew
what would happen, and hatched the whole plan just to see his captors (whom
he, naturally, hated) get f'ed up by the Valar. Sounds like the kind of
revenge I might come up with.

>  Gandalf, Saruman, Radagast, Alatar, Pallando (the Istari or Wizards)

   Where did you find out the names of the other two?!?!

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 22:58:52 GMT
From: speterse@ug.utah.edu (soren--Ms. Jackson if you're nasty)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr) writes:
>> it's not a matter of Sauron's ignoring the possibility; rather it's his
>> entire inability to conceive of the possibility in the first place! Call
>> it the blindness of evil or the blindness of power, or whatever!
>
>The problem here is that Tolkien sort of blew his storytelling: "Well, the
>good guys can win because the head bad guy is totally insane in a way that
>causes him to leave wide open an opening which our heroes can easily
>(relatively speaking) exploit to schmuck said villain."  This is not good.

But Sauron was almost right.  Think of Boromir.  Or, as someone else has
already pointed out, Frodo himself when he refuses to throw the ring in the
Cracks of Doom.

LotR is not beyond criticism.  Some of the plot mechanics are rather silly
(for instance, Merry *just happening* to have the right knife to kill the
Witch-King, or indeed, Gollum losing his footing at the Crack of Doom),
both the characters and the dialogue tend towards the wooden (but good
wood, sturdy and built to last), but the business with Sauron not realizing
what was going on was absolutely integral to the story, and solidly
motivated throughout.

speterse@ug.utah.edu	 			  	

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 02:54:49 GMT
From: larryg@teda.uucp (Larry Gillespie)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

hamlet@sun.acs.udel.edu (Chris Adams) writes:
>The only thing I think I disagree with you on is that Bombadil was a minor
>power.  I always got the impression that he was one of the Valar [...]
>his power over the ring, his being so powerful as to not really have any
>interest in Sauron, [...]  I remember thinking when I read the Silmarilion
>that the description of one of the Valar (and I forget which one) sounded
>an awful lot like him.

Actually, I thought that the Silmarillion directly addressed the question
of Tom Bombadil.  If not, then it was in the Lays of Beleriand or one of
the later "Unfinished" works of JRR Tolkien published by his son.  In any
case, I know for a fact that one of them identifies who and what Bombadil
was.  He was a Maia, if I remember correctly (and I'm pretty sure I do).
Maiar aren't small powers, witness Sauron.  They're just not the strongest
thing that there is.  As for Bombadil's indifference to Sauron and the
ring, after all, all the ring had within it was the power of a single Maia
(Sauron).  Why should Bombadil fear that it might have more power than
himself.  More likely, it at best could equal his power.

Everybody out there feel free to correct me if I'm wrong (nicely, please).

Larry Gillespie

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Star Trek Novels (7 msgs) &
                            Book Requests (4 msgs) &
                            Some Answers (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 13:10:27 GMT
From: DRUCKER@dickinsn.bitnet ("Drucker, Thomas")
Subject: Star Trek Novelizations

   I noticed that John M. Ford's How Much for Just the Planet? is
copyrighted by Paramount Pictures.  Since I gather that most Star Trek
novelizations are not based on episodes of the program, how do they come to
be written?  Does the studio solicit contributions (which seems unlikely)
or is the Star Trek genre simply well-known enough that novels are written
and then sent in to the studio for acceptance?  I must admit that a number
of the songs in How Much for Just the Planet?  don't come to life on the
printed page and wonder whether they originally were intended for a script
and are now in a sort of intermediate existence.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 17:40:57 GMT
From: gary@oak.circa.ufl.edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek Novelizations

DRUCKER@dickinsn.BITNET ("Drucker, Thomas") writes:
>   I noticed that John M. Ford's How Much for Just the Planet? is
>copyrighted by Paramount Pictures.  Since I gather that most Star Trek
>novelizations are not based on episodes of the program, how do they come
>to be written?  Does the studio solicit contributions (which seems
>unlikely) or is the Star Trek genre simply well-known enough that novels
>are written and then sent in to the studio for acceptance?  I must admit
>that a number of the songs in How Much for Just the Planet?  don't come to
>life on the printed page and wonder whether they originally were intended
>for a script and are now in a sort of intermediate existence.

  First off, most of the Star Trek books are NOT novelizations. THere was
an original series of ST books done by James Blish which were the
adaptations of the different episodes of the series. Each book contained
the story for several episodes. THere was also the novelization series for
the Animated Star Trek show, and those books were written by Alan Dean
Foster.
  All the rest of the Star Trek books, except for the novelizations of
movies, have been totally original works. There was the early Star Trek
book series published by Bantam books, with fairly well-established
authors, and then that died off. After the success of the Star Trek: The
Motion Picture film, and the novelization, Pocket Books got the license
from Paramount to do new Star Trek adventures in a book series. The authors
used have all been relatively new, or unknown, in the SF field. Each book
requires approval from Paramount before being printed (this includes the
newer ST:TNG book series as well) but the stories are still all-original,
though sometimes they will depend on events of certain episodes of the Star
Trek TV series, such as "Yesterday's Son" or "Double, Double".
  "How Much For Just The Planet" is not a novelization, and was never
intended to be live-action production. The songs, as well as other
material, were John M. Ford's salute to Star Trek fandom, as well as other
authors, the actors, and some old-time comedy stars. The songs work
rather well if you are familiar with the tunes to sing them to (such as
"Rawhide".)

gary%maple.decnet@pine.circa.ufl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 17:26:38 GMT
From: gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu (Just another theatre geek...)
Subject: Re: Star Trek Novelizations

DRUCKER@dickinsn.BITNET ("Drucker, Thomas") writes:
>   I noticed that John M. Ford's How Much for Just the Planet? is
>copyrighted by Paramount Pictures.  Since I gather that most Star Trek
>novelizations are not based on episodes of the program, how do they come
>to be written?  Does the studio solicit contributions (which seems
>unlikely) or is the Star Trek genre simply well-known enough that novels
>are written and then sent in to the studio for acceptance?  I must admit
>that a number of the songs in How Much for Just the Planet?  don't come to
>life on the printed page and wonder whether they originally were intended
>for a script and are now in a sort of intermediate existence.

   As far as HOW MUCH FOR JUST THE PLANET is concerned, it's not surprising
the songs don't "come to life;" MOST songs don't come to life in a libretto
cause they don't have the fershinlugger music to back them up!  Perhaps
Sondheim or Lerner-and-Loew can get by with words, sans music, but not too
many others can.  And yes, Ford DID originally intended this as an original
musical.

Roger Tang
gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 20:06:47 GMT
From: gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu (Just another theatre geek...)
Subject: Re: Star Trek Novelizations

gary@oak.circa.ufl.edu writes:
[in commenting on the Pocket Books series of Trek novels]
>The authors used have all been relatively new, or unknown, in the SF
>field.

   Whoa!  Not quite true!  I'd HARDLY call folks like Diane Duane, Vonda
McIntyre, Greg Bear, John Ford and Barbara Hambly as either new or unknown
in the SF field!  At the time of their books for Pocket, they were
certainly not penny ante names.  And even Lawrence Yep, not one of the
better Trek writers, for sure, had done quite a number of juvenile science
fiction novels; it's not like any of these folks came out of nowhere like
Melinda Snodgrass.

The rest of your comments, however, are pretty valid.

Roger Tang
gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 03:11:26 GMT
From: MXD118@psuvm.psu.edu (Mike Dahmus)
Subject: New Star Trek book

Just bought "Rules of Engagement" - new ST novel - found it one of the best
I've read in the last year (I have all TOS based novels).  The plot is
really interesting, quite a twist on the old Klingon stuff.

Michael E. Dahmus
MXD118@PSUVM

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 12:58:31 GMT
From: gary@oak.circa.ufl.edu
Subject: Re: Star Trek Novelizations

gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu writes:
>gary@oak.circa.ufl.edu writes:
>[in commenting on the Pocket Books series of Trek novels]
>>The authors used have all been relatively new, or unknown, in the SF
>>field.
>
>Whoa!  Not quite true!  I'd HARDLY call folks like Diane Duane, Vonda
>McIntyre, Greg Bear, John Ford and Barbara Hambly as either new or unknown
>in the SF field!  At the time of their books for Pocket, they were

  How familiar was Diane Duane's SF work before "The Wounded Sky"? She
hadn't WRITTEN any other SF books. That was back in '83 or '84. Greg Bear's
"Corona" was published after he had several other books out, but came out
before most of his major works (Blood Music, Eon, Eternity, etc. etc.).  In
other words, they have BEEN RELATIVELY new or UNKNOWN in the SF field.
Obviously, Diane Duane, J.M. Ford, etc. do not have that status now. But I
must admit that I had only previously heard of Vonda McIntyre when it comes
to ST authors. And I read a LOT of books, including a great bulk of short
stories and collections.
  I probably should have said "most" instead of "all" in my orignal
statement, though.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 16:01:19 GMT
From: gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu (Just another theatre geek...)
Subject: Re: Star Trek Novelizations

gary@oak.circa.ufl.edu writes:
>gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu writes:
>>>The authors used have all been relatively new, or unknown, in the SF
>>>field.
>
>>Whoa!  Not quite true!  I'd HARDLY call folks like Diane Duane, Vonda
>>McIntyre, Greg Bear, John Ford and Barbara Hambly as either new or
>>unknown in the SF field!  At the time of their books for Pocket, they
>>were
>
>How familiar was Diane Duane's SF work before "The Wounded Sky"? She
>hadn't WRITTEN any other SF books.

   Not true.  She had written DOOR INTO FIRE, which was her first book,
appearing well before any of her Trek books.  This is the book which
established her reputation, and a fine book it is, too.

>That was back in 83 or 84. Greg Bear's "Corona" was published after he had
>several other books out, but came out before most of his major works
>(Blood Music, Eon, Eternity, etc. etc.).  In other words, they have BEEN
>RELATIVELY new or UNKNOWN in the SF field.

   Nope, I still wouldn't say that.  It's true that CORONA came out before
he became a superheavyweight (the 800-lb-gorilla-who-does-what-he-wants
kind), but he was fast gathering a reputation as a writer to watch, such as
Melanie Rawn or Emma Bull is right now.

Roger Tang
gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 01:40:50 GMT
From: cosc6bp@elroy.uh.edu (A JETSON News User)
Subject: SF trivia questions.

A few questions that have been bothering me, the answers which will get you
a virtual Coca-cola:

What Science Fiction book has a character or something named
'Malachite'(sp)?  I am thinking maybe Heinlein.

In Niven and Pournelle's book Inferno, a character appears named Vincent
McMurdo.  Is this a real historical figure, and if he is, what is he famous
for?

Thanks for the answer,

Ignacio Valdes	

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 23:06:24 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Looking For Black Female SF Authors

Does anyone out there know the names of any black female SF authors and
some books that they have written?  I already know of Octavia Butler, but
would also appreciate a list of books she's written, as she's hard to find.
Brief synopses would be nice, too, if you're willing.

E-mail directly to me, please.  Thanks very much in advance!

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 20:18:47 GMT
From: "Michael_Tallan.osbunorth"@xerox.com
Subject: Need list of Timescape books

Does anyone have a list of all books, both hardcovers and paperbacks, that
were published under the Timescape imprint (a division of Pocket Books)?
I've heard that some paperbacks were first published by Pocket Books as
part of their regular science fiction line and then reprinted under the
Timescape label.  For the paperbacks, I would also like to know in what
printing the book first became a Timescape book.

If you don't have the time or means to send a full list, that's okay.  Even
a partial list of the Timescape books would help me develop a full list.

You can send your lists directly to me, and if there seems to be interest
in this sort of bibliography, I'll post it to the net.  Thanks.

Michael Tallan
4321 Collins Court, Apt. #7
Mountain View, CA  94040 
Tallan.osbunorth@xerox.COM

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 20:32:18 GMT
From: jflipton@athena.mit.edu (Jeffrey F Lipton)
Subject: Help With Books (Vance, Duane, Wilson, etc.)

Dear Readers,

   I have been waiting for a long time for the sequels or series
continuations of the following novels. Can anyone be of any help?
	
1: The Historic Illuminatus Chronicles by  Robert Anton Wilson
      i: The Earth Will Shake
      ii: The Widow's Son
     iii: ? (announced a while back)

2: Lyonesse  (Jack Vance)
      i: Suldrun's Garden
      ii: The Green Pearl
      iii: ?

3: The Door Into ... (Diane Duane)
      i: The Door into Fire
      ii: The Door into Shadow (I hope that's the right
         order)
      iii: ?

4: The "Zorachus" Novels by Mark Rogers
	
I am also interested in anything by the following authors:
   Gene Wolfe
   Jack Vance
   Charles DeLint
   Elizabeth Lynn (exemplary treatment of gay characters)
   Michael Bishop
   Michael Shea (who wrote Nifft's World)
   Richard Monaco

Jeff Lipton
jfl@hx.lcs.mit.edu
jflipton@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 04:00:30 GMT
From: lightnin@wpi.wpi.edu (Minion of Thor)
Subject: Re: SF trivia questions.

cosc6bp@elroy.uh.edu writes:
>A few questions that have been bothering me, the answers which will get
>you a virtual Coca-cola:
>
>What Science Fiction book has a character or something named
>'Malachite'(sp)?  I am thinking maybe Heinlein.

Well, on this one, there may exist a book by Heinlein which fits the bill,
but I do know for a fact that the book _Wielding_A_Red_Sword_, by Piers
Anthony has a character named Rapture of Malachite.

lightnin@wpi.wpi.edu
lightnin@wpi.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 08:11:07 GMT
From: fuzzy@athena.mit.edu (Pinkdex - TNG)
Subject: Re: Looking For Black Female SF Authors

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>Does anyone out there know the names of any black female SF authors and
>some books that they have written?

   Well, I've thought of this one all day, and the only remote possibility
I've come up with is _Beloved_ by Toni Morrison (assuming you mean
"speculative fiction").  There just doesn't seem to *be* many
sf-authors-of-color, period.

>I already know of Octavia Butler, but would also appreciate a list of
>books she's written, as she's hard to find.  Brief synopses would be nice,
>too, if you're willing.

   I don't have my references with me, but I have read _Mind of My Mind_,
_Patternmaster_, _Wild Seed_ and _Clay's Ark_ from the Patternist series.
It's not so much a series as novels set in a common world, containing some
continuing characters.  Doro is an immortal body-jumper who sets out to
breed better mounts for himself.  (He kills them when he jumps, nice
guy.)  What results is the forced evolution of a new human race who hold
great psychic power as a result of the Pattern they participate in.
Ordinary humans are on a par with cattle.  The Patternist also have to
fight off the Clayarks; humans who have been infected with a peculiar
disease from outerspace that makes them very different from human; _Clay's
Ark_ tells of how the disease came to Earth.  It is arguably a horror
novel, but a very peculiar one, on the fringes of the genre so to speak.

   _Kindred_ is an interesting novel about a black woman who is being
called back in time by a white slave-owning ancestor of hers.  It's about
slavery and dependence and especially what slavery does to slaves and
slave-owners; I'm really surprised this book was overlooked for Hugo and
Nebula consideration.

   I haven't enjoyed her Xenogenesis books as much as her others; possibly
because they are even more depressing than the usual run.  The human race
has finally screwed up and is dying from nuclear winter when aliens appear
and begin crossbreeding with us; we aren't given a choice.  The human
race (as we know it) will not continue to exist.  The aliens aren't unkind
about this, mind you, which is why it's all the more horrible.

   Hope this has wetted your appetite for a fine writer.

Connie Hirsch
fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 20:54:39 GMT
From: lev0@tank.uchicago.edu (Ron Levy )
Subject: Re: Help With Books (Vance, Duane, Wilson, etc.)

jflipton@athena.mit.edu (Jeffrey F Lipton) writes:
>I have been waiting for a long time for the sequels or series
>continuations of the following novels. Can anyone be of any help?
>
>1: The Historic Illuminatus Chronicles by  Robert Anton Wilson
>   i: The Earth Will Shake
>   ii: The Widow's Son

Nature and Nature's God.  It's not out yet to my knowledge.

>3: The Door Into ... (Diane Duane)
>   i: The Door into Fire
>   ii: The Door into Shadow

The Door Into Sunset, and the fourth, The Door Into Starlight.  Supposedly
a manuscript exists for the third, according to my rumors.  I have no idea
when it will be published.  considering the events that occured with
publishing the first two (4 different publishers collapsed just after they
published these two books) I don't know what will happen.  The latest
editions of these have been done by TOR, so presumably they will be coming
out with the next two.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 22:37:30 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Re: Help With Books (Vance, Duane, Wilson, etc)

Here's answers to your questions.  Actual lists of all the SF books done by
Michael Bishop, Charles DeLint, Elizabeth Lynn, Michael Shea, Jack Vance,
and Gene Wolfe (I haven't done Richard Monaco yet) are being mailed to you.

> I have been waiting for a long time for the sequels or series
> continuations of the following novels:

>1: The Historic Illuminatus Chronicles by  Robert Anton Wilson

The third book in the Historic Illuminatus Chronicles is titled "Nature's
God".  It was scheduled to be published by Lynx publishers in June 1989,
but the company went out of business before it was published.

>2: Lyonesse  (Jack Vance)

The third Lyonesse book is "Madouc".  So far it's only been published as a
limited edition ($75.00, 650 copies) by Underwood-Miller publishers.  Last
I heard, Ace has scheduled a trade-paperback edition in May 1990.

>3: The Door Into ... (Diane Duane)

The remaining two are "The Door into Sunset" and "The Door into Starlight".
I have no idea when they are supposed to be published.  Hopefully the first
will be in late 1990, or early 1991.

>4: The "Zorachus" Novels by Mark Rogers

   Zorachus [1986]
   The Nightmare of God [1988]

are the only ones I know about (haven't read them myself).

Hope this helps.

John

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 7 Feb 90 21:33:22 GMT
From: mw@wuche2.wustl.edu (Montree Wongsri)
Subject: Best SFs on Time Travel

To SF-Time-Travel-Lovers:

Could you list your best SFs on time travel?
  Sub-themes: (may be) - hard (technical), romantic, paradoxical, etc.

Regards,

Montree
mw%cape1.wustl.edu@wugate

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 22:46:21 GMT
From: christ@sci.ccny.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson)
Subject: Time Travelling

Montree Wongsri writes:
>Could you list your best SFs on time travel?
>  Sub-themes: (may be) - hard (technical), romantic, paradoxical, etc.

Well, definitely not hard, but with an interesting explanation of
grandfather paradoxes, for the Action/Adventure sub-sub-genre, I nominate
Simon Hawke's _Timewars_ series:

(I think this is the correct order)

   1.  The Ivanhoe Gambit
   2.  The Timekeeper Conspiracy
   3.  The Pimpernel Plot
   4.  The Zenda Vendetta
   5.  ????
   6.  The Nautilus Sanction
   7.  ????
   8.  The Dracula Caper

Maybe someone out in the matrix could fill in the blanks?

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 23:22:03 GMT
From: MT666_VINARC@kcgl1.eng.ohio-state.edu (Michael Vinarcik)
Subject: Re:Time Travelling

     One of my all-time favorite time-travel stories is 'Crime and
Punishment,' a novella(?) published in IASFM about 1979-80.  It's about a
Temporal Investigator who prevents tampering with history, and handles
time-travel and paradoxes quite well (IMHO).

Michael J. Vinarcik
Metallurgical Engineering
The Ohio State University
in%MT666_VINARC@kcgl1.eng.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 04:23:40 GMT
From: kcr%rushforth@sun.com (Kevin Rushforth)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

I just read "The Man Who Folded Himself" by David Gerrold and I was quite
impressed.  It presents an interesting twist or two on the paradoxes of
time travel and is quite well-written.

I haven't actually read very many other time travel stories.  I, too would
be interested in a list of some of the better ones.

Kevin C. Rushforth
Sun Microsystems  
INET: kcr@Sun.COM 
UUCP: <the-backbone>!sun!kcr

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 04:09:30 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

For paradox, the best is "All You Zombies" by Robert Heinlein.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 05:34:55 GMT
From: sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu (Bruce S. Woodcock)
Subject: Re: Time Travelling

   Simon Hawke is one of my favorite writers.  He used to write under the
name of Nicholas Yermakov (sp?) which is, I believe, his real name.  I
believe he is a Russian by birth.  His TimeWars series includes: The
Ivanhoe Gambit, The Timekeeper Consipracy, The Pimpernel Plot, The Zenda
Vendetta, The Nautilus Sanction, The Khyber Connection, The Argonaut
Affair, The Dracula Caper, and The Lilliput Legion, in that order.  He also
wrote the cyberpunk Psychodrome series, Psychodrome and Psychodrome II: The
Shapechanger Scenario.  He also writes a fantasy series: The Wizard of 4th
Street, The Wizard of White Chapel, and the Wizard of Sunset Strip.  I like
all of them, but have read very little of his work under the name of
Nicholas Yermakov.  The best I remember under that name was a short story
he wrote called "Hamburger Heaven," a hilarious story collected in an
anthology called Perpetual Light, which contains a number of science
fiction/fantasy stories with religion as the main theme.  I find this man
to be a great write; can anyone compile a list of what he has written?

Bruce Woodcock

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 08:58:28 GMT
From: kennedyj@prism.cs.orst.edu (Joseph T. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

The short story _All the Myriad Ways_ by Larry Niven, in a collection of
the same name. It poses some intriguing ideas about the effect that the
discovery of alternate time-lines/universes would have on society. ( BTW
the rest of the stories in the book are good too. )

Joe Kennedy
kennedyj@prism.CS.ORST.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 15:10:14 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

   Any of the stories in Niven's _Flight of the Horse_ collection.  Neat
stuff.  Since time travel is impossible, then a time machine is a *fantasy*
vehicle, then anyone who travels back in time is going to encounter some
*weird* stuff.

   I'd list "All the Myriad Ways", but that's not really time travel; it's
more side-stepping.

   Then there's "The Theory and Practice of Time Travel in the same
collection (_All the Myriad Ways_), but that's not really *fiction*, now is
it?

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 22:06:10 GMT
From: hit2@tank.uchicago.edu (kenneth allen hite)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

Herewith, a quick top ten (in no particular order).
Not meant to be definitive (yet).

1. _Time Patrolman_ series by Poul Anderson
2. _Lest Darkness Fall_ by L Sprague De Camp (I think)
3. _The Time Machine_ by H.G. Wells
4. _Bring the Jubilee_ by Ward Moore
5. _Changewar_ and _Big Time_ by Fritz Leiber
6. _The Anubis Gates_ by Tim Powers {*GODLIIKE*}
7. _Time Detective_ stories (3) by Warren P. Salomon (in IASFM a
        few years back)
8. _Behold the Man_ by Michael Moorcock (not for fundamentalists)
9. _The Ship that Sailed the Time Stream_ by G.C. Edmondson
10. _Up the Line_ by Robert Silverberg

This genre is also closely linked with Alternate History and Parallel World
literature (my own faves), so the lines betwixt them get kind of fuzzy at
times (esp. nos. 4 and 9)

Kenneth Hite

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 22:46:49 GMT
From: jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu (John H. Kim)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

I haven't seen it mentioned yet so:
The short story "The Dead Past" by Isaac Asimov.

It's not quite time travel, more like time viewing, and it gets a little
slow in the middle.  I'd love to tell you why I recommended it but that
would give the ending away.  I'll say this much, it works because it relies
on your involvement (although you don't realize it).

John H. Kim
jokim@jarthur.Claremont.EDU
uunet!muddcs!jarthur!jokim 

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 22:22:25 GMT
From: lnb@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Speaker for the Dead)
Subject: Re: Time Travelling

sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu.UUCP (Bruce S. Woodcock) writes:
>     Simon Hawke is one of my favorite writers.  He used to write under
>the name of Nicholas Yermakov (sp?) which is, I believe, his real name.  I
>believe he is a Russian by birth.  His TimeWars series includes: The
>Ivanhoe Gambit, The Timekeeper Consipracy, The Pimpernel Plot, The Zenda
>Vendetta, The Nautilus Sanction, The Khyber Connection, The Argonaut
>Affair, The Dracula Caper, and The Lilliput Legion, in that order.  He
>also wrote the cyberpunk Psychodrome series,

Can anyone explain what Hawke's premises about time travel are?
Specifically, by what mechanism does he allow for temporal adjustments?
Wouldn't the future be changed immediately, and the TIA or Temporal Corps
never know it had been changed?  I think this has to do with the theory of
a time-line splitting and then rejoining later.  He talks about this a
little in his first two books.  I haven't read the third yet (I can't get
it).  Is this explained in later books?  The second one got really
confusing.

L.Nicholas.Brosnahan@Mac.Dartmouth.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 23:56:39 GMT
From: danvy@gang-of-four.stanford.edu (Olivier Danvy)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

Witty:
   William Tenn:
      "Me, Myself, and I" (in "Men, Monsters, and Machines" (?))
      "Sanctuary" (in "The Seven Sexes")
   Fredric Brown:
      Lost Paradox" (in "Lost Paradox")
      many others
Facetious:
   Robert Sheckley
      many short stories
Anguished:
   Philip K. Dick
      "Skull" (a short story)
      "Waiting for Last Year"
   Damon Knight
Sophisticated:
   Brian Aldiss
   Ballard
      classical
   Robert Heinlein
      "A Door into Summer"
      last quarter of "Time Enough for Love"
   Kuttner & Moore
Compassionate:
   Walter Miller
Romantic:
   John Wyndham, stories from
      "The Seeds of Time"
      "Tales of Laughter and Gooseflesh"
Brilliant:
   Alfred Bester
      "Computer Connection"
Wasteful:
   Bruce Sterling et al.
      "Mozart in Mirrorshades"
Expectable:
   Douglas Adams
      "The Hitch-Hiker Guide, etc."
Appalling:
   "Back to the Future, any Part"
Original:
   Michel Jeury
      "Le Temps Incertain" (1974)

Dually, there is an interesting novel about a machine for traveling into
space (by Harry Harrison?)

Pretty incomplete, I am afraid.

Olivier Danvy

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 05:28:24 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

A favorite is "Slaves of Time".  I don't know where it can be found these
days.  I'm sure it was the story ripped off for the "Council of Cross-Time
Kangs" in Avengers (comix).  The premise is that every time the main
character time travels, two copies result, one who time-travelled and one
who didn't.  Before you know it, the universe is filling up with copies.
The usual zany Scheckley dialog.

>Anguished:
>   Philip K. Dick
>      "Skull" (a short story)
>      "Waiting for Last Year"

Is this "Now Wait for Last Year"?  I found it sort of so-so for PKD.  A
great one is (if this is the title I'm thinking of) "I Hope I Shall Arrive
Soon"; a truly scary one.

>   Brian Aldiss

Hm?  Which?

>   Ballard

Likewise.  What story are you thinking of?

>   Walter Miller

Likewise again.

>   Alfred Bester
>      "Computer Connection"

This is getting strange.  Where is time travel even mentioned in this?

>Dually, there is an interesting novel about a machine for traveling into
>space (by Harry Harrison?)

Could this be "The Space Machine" (by Christopher Priest?)?

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 05:53:46 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

I wrote:
>danvy@Gang-of-Four.Stanford.EDU 
[(Olivier Danvy) writes, recommending SF stories about time travel]
>>   Brian Aldiss
>Hm?  Which?

And of course as soon as I pushed the magic button to send the article I
remembered "The Eighty Minute Hour".  This book is a Gilbert and Sullivan
romp through the cliches of space opera, emphasis on *opera*, with the
songs yet.  It's a real favorite of mine.  Aldiss is absolutely giddy
throughout, yet he never lets the plot get so out of control that the
satire loses its bite.  The time travel plot, like everything else here, is
completely incidental, yet it provides one of the few straightforwardly
affecting moments.  So, while I wouldn't recommend getting this book for
the time travel story, I would recommend it if you want to read a loving,
nasty homage to the goofier side of SF. 

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 07:44:44 GMT
From: ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu (Christopher Davis)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

Some good ones (and there'll be overlap with other people, no doubt, but
hey) include the following:

James P. Hogan's _Thrice Upon A Time_.  Time communication, not travel, but
has the paradoxes just the same.  Also, a couple stories in his _Minds,
Machines, and Evolution_ collection.

Heinlein's "All You Zombies."  It's in the recently-reprinted _The
Unpleasant Profession of Jonathan Hoag_ collection.  Also "By His
Bootstraps" (which is, I believe, in _The Menace From Earth_).

Niven's "The Return of William Proxmire."  I've only seen it in the _What
Might Have Been_ anthology series (vol.1).  Traditional Niven humor.  Also
his "Theory and Practice of Time Travel" (_All the Myriad Ways_); "Wrong
Way Street" and "Rotating Cylinders and the Possibility of Global Causality
Violation" (_Convergent Series_); and the Svetz stories in _The Flight of
the Horse_ (hi Tim!).

Timothy Zahn's "Time Bomb" (I think it's in _Time Bomb and Zahndry Others_
or somesuch title; I read it in _New Destinies_).  Not time-travel, per se,
but read it anyway.  You'll see why I bring it up.

I'm sure lots of people will recommend more, argue with me, etc.  It should
be fun.  :-)

Christopher Davis
ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu
smghy6c@buacca.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 07:55:38 GMT
From: ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu (Christopher Davis)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

Oh, and one more--Keith Laumer's _Dinosaur Beach_.  You want confusing?
You want overlapping protagonist experiences?  You want a *mess*?

It's fun.

A couple more that come to mind: Daniel Da Cruz's _Mixed Doubles_ and
Steven Brust's _Cowboy Feng's <mumble, foo, forgot the exact title>_.  The
latter doesn't do much with the time (and space) travel angle, but it fits,
however barely, and it's good, which is what counts.

[I'll now plug his Vlad Taltos series as good, serious fantasy (and I
generally don't like fantasy--I'm a "hard SF" type) with humor that flows
naturally.  They aren't "funny books" like _Myth Adventures_ or the like,
just books that have humor.]

Christopher Davis
ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu
smghy6c@buacca.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 11:43:14 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

Some titles I haven't seen listed yet, in no particular order:

_Now Wait for Last Year_ by P K Dick
"A Little {something or other, can't quite recall} for Tempunauts"
   by P K Dick
"By His Bootstraps" by R A Heinlein (shame for no one else
   mentioning this--it's one of the first closed-loop paradox stories)
"The Men Who Murdered Mohomed" by Alfred Bester
"Dominos" {proper title?} by C M Kornbluth
"The Second Inquisition" by Joanna Russ (a "sequel" to Wells' _Time
   Machine_) 
the time travel story from Bradbury's _The Illustrated Man_--I
   believe it's called "Foxes and Hounds"
"E for Effort" by T L Sherred (not really time travel so much as time
   viewing) 
"Vintage Seasons" by Kuttner and Moore (another "Shame, shame shame!" for 
   not being mentioned--this one's an all-time great sui sub-genre)
_Past Master_ by R A Lafferty (this one involves
   Sir Thomas More being transported to the future)
"A Sound of Thunder" by Bradbury
"Brave Little Warrior" by Brian Aldiss (another dinosaur-hunting story)
_The End of Eternity_ by Isaac Asimov
_The Door into Summer_ by R A Heinlein

   I saw a nifty old anthology in a used bookstore a few weeks back; it was
edited by Robert Silverberg and called something like _Time Travel_ or
_Time Trips_; anyway, it had a lot of the short stories that have been
mentioned so far.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 22:42:29 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Time Travelling

The three _Marianne_... books by Sheri S. Tepper.  Fun bits of mental
overlay of the protagonist with herself.

And, of course, Wells.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 14:45:51 GMT
From: rdoyle@axion.british-telecom.co.uk (Number Six)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

 One of the best short stories I've read on time travel is `The Failed Men'
by Brian Aldiss. I read it in a collection of his early short stories
entitled `Space, Time and Nathaniel'.  The other stories are pretty good,
too.

Richard Doyle

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 17:51:13 GMT
From: przybyls@hpavla.avo.hp.com (Tom Przybylski)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

     I love time travel stories.  I agree with most of those listed so far,
but haven't seen one of my favorites.  It's _Rebel in Time_ by Harry
Harrison.  It is about a biggoted government security man trying to change
the outcome of the civil war with advanced technology.  A second government
investigator goes after him to try and stop him.  The second man is black.

Tom Przybylski
przybyls@hpavla.HP.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 00:22:43 GMT
From: JLS139@psuvm.psu.edu (Abadon)
Subject: Time Traveling

   As yet I haven't seen my all time favorite SF novel.  Even though it is
not strictly speaking time travel as most might think of it, I nominate The
Forever War by Joe Haldeman.
   Someone already mentioned another favorite i.e. Thrice Upon A Time by
James Hogan.
  And I would also like to mention a series by Andre Norton, The Ross
Murdock series which includes: The Time Traders

Jeff Stine

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 22:24:39 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

There's also Poul Anderson's "There Will Be Time."

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 06:15:27 GMT
From: honp7@elroy.uh.edu (Lerxst)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

  How about _The Proteus Operation_ by James Hogan.
Of course, don't forget any of the later Heinlein novels that meshed into
the Future Histoy series.  They all involved time travel starting with
_TIme Enough for Love_ and _Number of the Beast_.
  
Eddie McCreary
U. of Houston
honp7@elroy.uh.edu
cosc1028@elroy.uh.edu
honp7@uhnix1.uh.edu  

------------------------------
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Date: 1 Feb 90 03:10:00 GMT
From: PAULSOJW@caa.mrs.umn.edu
Subject: Tolkien-bashing

Although I can let most items and issues go by, like the recent wave of
Heinlein-bashing (at least we were spared the filksongs), i can't quite let
the Tolkien thing pass.

It is pretty easy for us to look back on his work with a sort of wry smile
in this day and age, because we have seen the "create your own world"
school of fantasy writing done often, done well, and even done too much.  I
have a hard time accepting the attitude that many have that because other
writers have written better books in this genre, this makes Tolkien
something to be ridiculed.  But would you say the same thing about Poe
because others have have written better detective novels?  When you are one
of the pioneers of a genre, you have little tradition to go on, and you
have to forge your own way.  How many of the modern fantasy writers would
be able to do what they do without having had writers like Tolkien who
could not only develop the genre, but more importantly *legitimize* that
genre.  Having a lot of starving young writers producing pulp fantasy
doesn't do much for a genre's credibility, but having an Oxford professor
produce it gives it an air of, well, _quality_.

I also disliked the attitude that writing should be limited to functional,
narrative prose, and leave out the side-plots, poetry and song.  First, I
like a book that is written to be read, not just consumed.  Secondly, good
writing and innovation develops when people experiment, and try working
with a variety of media.  Would those who like to see novels restricted to
pure prose be happier if we said space exploration should only be done with
rockets?  Or computers should only be made with vacuum tubes?

I also feel we should not forget that Tolkien was not writing for the
sci-fi/ fantasy market of the 1990's.  He was a scholar of English
literature and languages who was using his knowledge to write a sort of
epic.  If you think for a moment about the epic form, it tends to be very
stylized: dialogue is not natural, it is heroic, and poetic; nature is not
explained by rational laws, but by the interference of very human (that is
jealous, capricious and irrational) deities.  The world of the epic is
mythical: magic works, and occurs in the form of what appear to be
coincidences and deus ex machinas in a rational world. Those who are
astounded by the existence of magic in a magical world should logically be
just as baffled by computers in a tech- nological world.

In short, we should respect Tolkien for his tremendous contribution to our
modern literature (literature...not stories!).  He is to fantasy perhaps,
what the Beatles are to popular music.  I challenge anyone to find a song
more structually and ideologically simplistic than "I Wanna Hold Your
Hand."  But I also challenge anyone to say that a bunch of no-talents like
Duran Duran could be anything but coal miners without the benefit of the
ground the Beatles broke.

Jon Paulson
PAULSOJW@UMNMOR 

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 03:17:11 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Tolkien and Tolkien Bashing

It occurs to me that one of the reasons for the surprising amount of
Tolkien-bashing going on these days is that those who read Tolkien in the
'70s and '80s did so in a milieu that was crowded with heroic fantasy.

Back when I first read Tolkien, back in the mid-'60s, there wasn't much
competition--the very notion that elves and dwarves were heroic rather than
funny was one of the revelations enjoyed by new readers back in those days.
(The concept is a fantasy commonplace nowadays.)

And virtually all the heroic fantasy written since then has been so clearly
duplicative that it's hard for those of us who were weaned on the real
thing to enjoy the knockoffs.

Mike Godwin
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu
mgodwin@rpp386.cactus.org 
cs.utexas.edu!rpp386!mgodwin

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 02:10:36 GMT
From: sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu (Bruce S. Woodcock)
Subject: Re: Tolkien

   Of the Istari, I really don`t think that they did a good job fighting
and stopping Sauron.  Gandalf the Grey (White) did the most, but he waited
millenia and got someone else to do his dirty work.  Sauruman the White
(Multi-Colored) decided to become a dictator himself to oppose Sauron.
Neither of them seemed to realize that the key to his power was in the
Rings.  Radagast the Brown just sort of wandered around talking to the
birds and the trees.  The final two, Alistair and Pallando (Red and Blue?)
wandered off into the east, either to oppose Sauron there (We don`t know
that much about what he was doing in the rest of the world) or just abandon
the mission entirely.  Besides, if defeating Sauron was that emportant, why
didn@t the Gods do it themselves instead of leaving it to their
subordinates?

Bruce Woodcok

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 12:47:35 GMT
From: DRUCKER@dickinsn.bitnet ("Drucker, Thomas")
Subject: Tolkien's Poetry and Prose

    Tolkien's poetry is an excellent introduction to a traditional verse
form, but it is easy to parody.  It is easy to memorize because the choice
of words is easy to predict in his effort to produce a certain atmosphere.
Some of the more formless verse is harder to take, but perhaps others will
disagree.
    As far as favourite books of the trilogy go, I enjoy the fifth book the
most and find in some of the battle scenes a sort of inspiration.  In
particular, the scene where Eomer brandishes his sword in the face of the
ships with black sails arriving to bring doom to the West is a peak of
emotional intensity in the trilogy.  By contrast, the sixth book (even with
the destruction of the Ring) seems a prolonged decrescendo.  Perhaps one
should be reluctant to admit that some of us spend a good deal of time in
the appendices as well.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 17:14:25 GMT
From: larryg@teda.uucp (Larry Gillespie)
Subject: The main themes in Tolkien's LOTR.

speterse@ug.utah.edu writes:
>wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr) writes:
>>> ...it's not a matter of Sauron's ignoring the possibility; rather it's
>>> his entire inability to conceive of the possibility in the first place!
>>> Call it the blindness of evil or the blindness of power, or whatever!
>
>>The problem here is that Tolkien sort of blew his storytelling: "Well,
>>the good guys can win because the head bad guy is totally insane in a way
>>that causes him to leave wide open an opening which our heroes can easily
>>(relatively speaking) exploit to schmuck said villain."  This is not
>>good.
>
>But Sauron was almost right.  Think of Boromir.  Or, as someone else has
>already pointed out, Frodo himself when he refuses to throw the ring in
>the Cracks of Doom.

He was ABSOLUTELY right.  Frodo did indeed fail, and he had been picked
partially for his purity of heart.  I will venture the hypothesis that NO
ONE would have succeeded, were it not for the *chance* good fortune that
happened.  That was what the story was all about.  Evil is absolutely
powerful over any and all of our good intentions and will-power, unaided.
That is what Tolkien was driving home.  His story is very much a Christian
"propaganda" story, even an allegory -- also the best one written, that
I've read.  It's so well done that just about nobody has a philosophical
problem with reading it.  But I'm getting off track a bit.

Sauron was indeed dead right not to worry about anybody's being "good
enough, and strong enough" to destroy the ring.  The one thing he didn't
count on was the chance possibility that an "accident" could happen, which
is the only thing that saved Middle Earth.

>LotR is not beyond criticism.  Some of the plot mechanics are rather silly
>(for instance, Merry *just happening* to have the right knife to kill the
>Witch-King, or indeed, Gollum losing his footing at the Crack of Doom),
>both the characters and the dialogue tend towards the wooden (but good
>wood, sturdy and built to last), but the business with Sauron not
>realizing what was going on was absolutely integral to the story, and
>solidly motivated throughtout.

After my first reading of the story, I would have tended to agree with you.
After my second reading, and after spending several days reading every
commentary on the LOTR I could find in the library, I have a different
opinion.  This is one of the "deepest" books yet written, and there are all
kinds of levels of meaning.  One of the main themes of this book, and one
which evidently escapes a lot of people during the first reading, is the
part that "chance" plays in the events that end up in the overthrow and
destruction of Sauron.  Indeed, laced all through the book is the thought
that this so-called "chance" or "fortune" factor is in fact nothing of the
kind at all, but the guiding hand of some all-powerful presence for good at
work in Ea.  This is further elaborated on in the Silmarillion, and further
strengthened, in that the Valar themselves are acted upon by this "chance",
not the architects of it themselves.  It is, obviously, Iluvatar's own
tangible influence in the world.

To "get Biblical" for a second, which I think is appropriate because it was
definitely in the author's makeup, "All things work together for good, for
men who love God and are called according to His purpose."  (Romans 8:28).
This was the driving meaning of the book, I believe, or one of the main
themes.  Again, as I've said, a lot of literary critics and experts who
wrote books on the LOTR seem to think the same thing.

So, the "chance" plot twists that seem to be too coincidental to be likely,
might be in normal circumstances.  However, since we know that Iluvatar, or
"The One" (the name used in the LOTR for him) was an actual character in
the LOTR world, we shouldn't be surprised to see his influence.  His will
to overthrow Sauron and the evil in Middle Earth was what drove unlikely
"chance" events to occur in a timely fashion.  Chance was getting a big
boost because he wanted, for instance, Merry to kill the Witch-King.  He
had set up the plan for how Sauron was going to be overthrown thousands of
years before, which we can see from all the prophesying that goes on in the
LOTR.  They came from somewhere, from somebody who knew what was going to
happen, and they were pretty explicit, weren't they?  Obviously, there was
a plan at work.  Iluvatar's plan.

The theme that "God", if you will, is at work in all our lives is what this
book is talking about, and that the events of the world, even of our lives,
are not left to pure chance, but are plotted out carefully, that even a
meager "half-ling" is an important cog in world events, as "God" sees it.
That we are not to minimize our own importance, because we have no idea
what important acts we're going to accomplish, even if we don't understand
them as important, in our own limited sight.  That is the main theme, I
believe.

I would expect as much from as religious/spiritual a man as Tolkien.  It's
a beautiful book.

Larry Gillespie

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 17:39:37 GMT
From: larryg@teda.uucp (Larry Gillespie)
Subject: Re: Tolkein (was Re: Elegant writing)

sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu.UUCP (Bruce S. Woodcock) writes:
>     Of the Istari, I really don`t think that they did a good job fighting
>and stopping Sauron.  Gandalf the Grey (White) did the most, but he waited
>millenia and got someone else to do his dirty work.  Sauruman the White
>(Multi-Colored) decided to become a dictator himself to oppose Sauron.
>Neither of them seemed to realize that the key to his power was in the
>Rings.  Radagast the Brown just sorta wandered around talking to the birds
>and the trees.  The final two, Alistair and Pallando (Red and Blue?)
>wandered off into the east, either to oppose Sauron there (We don`t know
>that much about what he was doing in the rest of the world) or just
>abandon the mission entirely.  Besides, if defeating Sauron was that
>emportant, why didn@t the Gods do it themselves instead of leaving it to
>their subordinates?

That last one is a very good question.  I think they wanted Man to do it
for themselves.  That was the restriction that the Valar put on the Istari
when they were commissioned -- that they not directly attack Sauron and do
the work for Man, but that they work with and inspire Man to do the job for
themselves.  This was for the purpose of launching Man properly into the
Fourth Age, the age of Man.  So, there's good reason why Gandalf didn't do
any personal fighting against Sauron, or any of the other Istari, or the
Valar either, for that matter.  It was Iluvatar's wish that Man be the main
architect of the overthrow of Sauron, and that the next age be an age of
Man.  The Istari were sort of "priests", in the sense that they were
beacons pointing to the power Man could call on through Iluvatar to solve
their problems.  They didn't know that they could tap a source of awesome
power that guided the very events of the world, and which could turn the
tide against the evil in Middle Earth.  That is one of the basic themes of
the LOTR, I believe.  Tolkien, was, after all, a Christian, and it shows up
in this book.  Read my companion article on the main themes of the LOTR, if
you want more elaboration.

By the way. the two lost Istari were "Alatar" (not Alistair) and Pallando.
They were both BLUE wizards (as stated in Unfinished Tales, page 393.

Larry Gillespie

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 19:36:58 GMT
From: scott@kong.gatech.edu (Scott Coulter)
Subject: Re: Tolkein (was Re: Elegant writing)

sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu.UUCP (Bruce S. Woodcock) writes:
>Besides, if defeating Sauron was that emportant, why didn@t the Gods do it
>themselves instead of leaving it to their subordinates?

In reading the histories of the earlier ages, a nicely balanced parallelism
emerges.  When Melkor (a Vala) rebelled, the other Valar themselves entered
Middle-earth to defeat him.  It was logical, then, that the evil doings of
a Maia (Sauron) should be brought to an end through the efforts of other
Maia (the Istari).

Scott D. Coulter
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
{most anywhere}!gatech!kong!scott
scott@kong.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 18:37:04 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Tolkein (was Re: Elegant writing)

hamlet@sun.acs.udel.edu (Chris Adams) writes:
>Well, thanks for clearing that all up. The only thing I think I disagree
>with you on is that Bombadil was a minor power.  I always got the
>impression that he was one of the Valar

No; there are several places where the Valar are listed, and their number
given.  Based on the number given, the lists are complete, and Bombadil
does *not* appear on them.  It seems that he may not even be a Maia, though
that's not clear: JRRT hisownself never resolved this difficulty to his
satisfaction (or, if he did, that resolution has yet to reach print).

> (his fondness for controling the world through songs,

This doesn't seem to be so much a fondness as a fact.  His songs are part
of what he is; they are not the source of his power, they *are* his power.
This is why, when he speaks of defeating Old Man Willow, he says "Tom's
songs are stronger."  See the Finnish epic, the Kalevala, for a bettter
understanding of this.

It also seems from some things he says that he really isn't interested in
controlling things at *all*, but that's another argument entirely.

>  his power over the ring, 

NONONO!  Does anyone *read* anymore?  Or pay attention to what they read,
at least before making arguments based upon what they've allegedly read?
It is explicitly stated that Bombadil did *NOT* have power over the Ring;
what appeared that way to the Hobbits was a manifestation of the fact that
the Ring had no power over *him*.

>  his being so powerful as to not really have any interest in Sauron, 

Any Vala would, indeed, be interested in Sauron.  Most of the Maiar would
be.  And Bombadil's [apparent?] lack of interest in Sauron is not so much
evidence of his power, as of his *limitation* -- he really can't conceive
of the idea that Sauron might threaten him.  But, as Elrond says, if all
else falls, so too will Bombadil, "Last, as he was First."

>  his knowing the truenames of the ponies...) 

Where does this "truename" nonsense come from?  Bombadil didn't know,
discover, or learn the "true names" of the ponies; he *named* them.
Tolkien attached no mystical significance to "true names;" that enters
modern fantasy much later, through Ursula K. LeGuin's EARTHSEA books (early
1970's and 1990); and Vernor Vinge ripped it off for his second-rate TRUE
NAMES (late 1970's).  But it has nothing to do with Tolkien, or Bombadil 
at all.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------
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Date: Tue, 6 Feb 90 08:00:52 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Administrivia

First, let me respond in public to all of those who have sent mail in the
last week wondering what happened to the digest.  The answer is simple -
nothing happened except that I was away for a while.

Normally, if I know that I am going to be away for an extended period, I
will try to announce it in advance.  This time however, because of work
pressures, I was unable to do so.  (Although I did have fun attending
Boskone and then going to San Francisco for a few days for a work-related
training program.)

The last issue you should have receive is Volume 15 #60, dated February 13.
I have a lot of mail that has accumulated since then and I will try to get
it all out in digests as fast as I can.  If you have sent in mail recently
and don't see it, please have patience for about a week.  

I'd also like to take this opportunity to remind people of a few things and
explain something that seems to be confusing people.  For BITNET
subscribers, there is a special address set up called SFLOVERS@RUTVM1.
This is for distribution of the Digest, ONLY.  No one except me can
mail to that address.  If you try to send mail to that address, the mail
will be rejected.  

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Also, remember that I do this on a volunteer basis.  Sometimes, due to
personal reasons or work pressures, I am unable to work on the Digest for a
day or two.  This means that you may not get an immediate response to your
mail.  Please be patient.  It helps no one to send in four, five or more
duplicate messages requesting additions or deletions to the list within a
two or three day period.  I would suggest if you don't receive a response
to your first message, wait THREE days before sending a follow-up message.

Submissions for the digest are to be sent to SF-LOVERS@RUTGERS.EDU only.
This is a special address that has been set-up to receive submissions for
the digest.  This address also serves the purpose of gatewaying SF-Lovers
to other networks, particularly Usenet.  

Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.  It would be greatly appreciated if
you are a systems programmer at your site and have the source code to your
mailer handy, to modify it to recognize this field.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address are very likely to be lost.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 17:37:56 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Clive Barker's Mess

Kilian, Barker Review

		    HORROR NOVEL IS HORRIBLE ALL RIGHT
			    by Crawford Kilian

	 THE GREAT AND SECRET SHOW, by Clive Barker.  Harper & Row

What am I going to tell my writing students?  They come to me learn to how
to write commercial fiction, including horror novels.  I tell them they
need a believable premise, interesting characters with serious motivations,
an urgent sense of something priceless at stake, and tight plotting.  That,
I tell them, is what you need to succeed in commercial fiction.  Along
comes Clive Barker, a hugely successful British horror writer.  His new
novel, The Great and Secret Show, will surely sell as well as the earlier
ones like Weaveworld.

It's horrible, all right.  And it's horrifying that such a mess should be
written, sold, published and read.  Enough trees have been killed to
produce copies of this book, so I won't compound the crime with a summary
of the plot except to say it's based on a mix of scientific howlers and
pure gibberish.  Barker just needs to give godlike powers to a psychopath,
and he doesn't care how he does it.  The psychopath wants to invade
everyone's dreams, and starts by taking over a small California city In the
process he creates various nightmare creatures out of people's subconscious
fears and sets them to attacking other people.  Both he and the supposed
heroes of the story lack even the substance of cardboard.  These are all
cut from below-standard Styrofoam.  No one says anything thoughtful or even
plausible; perhaps in homage to Steven King, however, they use a lot of
four-letter words.

Like an automatic doughnut machine, the book extrudes some kind of
attempted gross-out every few pages.  Just about every time the gross-out
fails.  No matter how many are assailed by the psychopaths creepy beasties,
nothing like horror ever emerges because its impossible to take the victims
any more seriously than the beasties.

Dimly visible through the silliness is some kind of intent by Clive Barker
to create a symbolic version of himself as invader of dreams and master of
horror.  That may be an occupational hazard of megawriters who take their
sales figures as proof of their literary power.  But in this, as in his
attempt to entertain and frighten, Barker fails.

I still don't know what to tell my writing students.

This review appeared in the February 11 Vancouver Province.  Crawford
Kilian is a Province columnist and the author of 9 science- fiction novels.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 03:28:00 GMT
From: jherbers@caen.engin.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Clive Barker/Great and Secret Show

Recently, someone (Crawfor Killian?) "reviewed" Clive Barker's new book
"The Great and Secret Show".  It was a VERY negative review, which is fine.
But the general attitude toward Clive and the off-hand negative remarks
made me wonder if the reviewer likes Barker or horror in general at all.
If not, then why did this person review this book?

I have not yet read this book (hardbacks are too expensive!), but I have
enjoyed Clive Barker's other books (Books of Blood, Weaveworld and even
Cabal) and I LOVE most of King's stuff (esp. The Stand and It).  The two
reviews I have seen of "The Great and Secret Show" were VERY positive one
even calling it, I think, one of the best horror novels written (this
review was a national book review mag, the other a university paper).

So has anyone else read "The Great and Secret Show"?  What do you all think
of it and Clive's other books?

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 17:07:34 GMT
From: larry@lut.fi (Lauri Toropainen)
Subject: Terry Brooks: The Shannara Trilogy

Terry Brooks has written the Shannara Trilogy, which consists of the
following books:

   The Swords of Shannara
   The Elfstones of Shannara
   The Wishsong of Shannara

Has anyone read one of these? I'd be grateful for any comments of how they
are like. Thanks.

Lauri Toropainen
Lappeenranta University of Technology
Data Communications Laboratory (Room 356)
P.O. Box 20, SF-53850
Lappeenranta, Finland
larry@.saruman.it.lut.fi 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 18:31:31 GMT
From: hankin@sauron.osf.org (Scott Hankin)
Subject: Re: Terry Brooks: The Shannara Trilogy

larry@kannel.lut.fi (Lauri Toropainen) writes:
>Terry Brooks has written the Shannara Trilogy, which consists of the
>following books:
>
>   The Swords of Shannara
>   The Elfstones of Shannara
>   The Wishsong of Shannara
>
>Has anyone read one of these? I'd be grateful for any comments of how they
>are like. Thanks.

Actually, I read them all.  If you pick one, I'm sure you'll enjoy it.  I
know I would have enjoyed any of them in isolation.

However, if you read them all, while they may be entertaining, you may note
a sense of similarity.  After reading the second, I was struck by how very
similar it was to the first, and how the third was also very similar to the
first two.  I've heard this criticism leveled at the Edding's novels as
well, but I think Brooks' stuff is really much more of a "change the
character names and locations and no one will be the wiser" stream.

I read these a few years ago, however.  These are old impressions.

Scott Hankin
Open Software Foundation
hankin@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 21:08:56 GMT
From: austin@bucsf.bu.edu (Austin H. Ziegler, III)
Subject: Re: Terry Brooks: The Shannara Trilogy

larry@kannel.lut.fi (Lauri Toropainen) said:
> Terry Brooks has written the Shannara Trilogy, which consists of the
> following books:
>
>   The Swords of Shannara

   Excellent book.  It is difficult to follow at first because of the slow
pace it takes on, and later because of the way Brooks handles magic in the
book.  It (as I have heard) is something of a take-off of LotR, but I think
the series is nice anyway.

>   The Elfstones of Shannara

A nice follow-up to the first, but not quite as well executed, IMHO.  Same
criticisms as Sword.

>   The Wishsong of Shannara

   Interesting conclusion to the trilogy.  Brooks handled the
intergenerational ties between the three well, but the vast scale is
sometimes overwhelming in all three books.

   Overall, I think that they are good books, but not necessarily to be
remembered as LotR and its 'kin' books.

Austin Herbert Ziegler
700 Commonealth Box 2094
Boston, MA  02215
(617) 375-8272
austin@ bucsf.bu.edu
bucsb.bu.edu
buengf.bu.edu
engc8vc@buacca.bu.edu
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Date: 14 Feb 90 07:19:19 GMT
From: chen@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Raleff the Wanderer)
Subject: Re: Terry Brooks: The Shannara Trilogy

larry@kannel.lut.fi (Lauri Toropainen) writes:
>Terry Brooks has written the Shannara Trilogy, which consists of the
>following books:
>
>   The Swords of Shannara
>   The Elfstones of Shannara
>   The Wishsong of Shannara
>
>Has anyone read one of these? I'd be grateful for any comments of how they
>are like. Thanks.

   I have read all three and enjoyed them immensely.  They are very good as
everyone else who has replied has said.
   One thing to watch for however, is that he has just released the
"fourth" Shannara book: The Scions of Shannara.  It is the first of the
next trilogy he intends on writing about the Shannara world.
   I'm going to be waiting anxiously for this one to come out in paperback.

raleff@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu

------------------------------

From: gh1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gaurang Hirpara)
Subject: Re: Terry Brooks: The Shannara Trilogy
Date: 14 Feb 90 18:41:18 GMT

larry@kannel.lut.fi (Lauri Toropainen) writes:
>Terry Brooks has written the Shannara Trilogy, which consists of the
>following books:
>
>   The Swords of Shannara
>   The Elfstones of Shannara
>   The Wishsong of Shannara
>
>Has anyone read one of these? I'd be grateful for any comments of how they
>are like. Thanks.

Well Lauri, when I first read these books, they were immensely interesting.
But as someone said before, they were much more colorful and readable when
taken each by itself.

The Sword of Shannara was on a vast scale, taking the heroes from one end
of the Shannara world to the other. In that sense, I guess it was the more
interesting one of the first two (the 3rd if a unique case).  Now that may
be overwhelming to some readers, because it doesn't always cover all the
little details. The Elfstones, on the other land, deal with one section of
the Shannara world, for the most part. I liked this one more than either
the first or third. Its pace was a little slow at first.  However, there
are some EXTREMELY vivid uses of magic and the supernatural in this one.
The Wishsong sort of fills in the gaps that were left in the first one. It
is interesting, but I didn't think it was the best. The best part of the
series as a whole, for me at least, was in those sections of Elfstones
which did NOT deal with a member of the Shannara family. As for Scions, I
just heard about it on the net, so I don't know much about it yet. In my
opinion, however, the books are definitely worth reading, although it's not
necessary to read all three to get a feel for Brook's style and a
description of the Shannara world.  If you only want to read one, however,
my recommendation is for Elfstones.

Dan Hirpara
gh1r@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 14:56:00 GMT
From: perry@apollo.hp.com (Jim Perry)
Subject: Re: Terry Brooks: The Shannara Trilogy

hankin@sauron.osf.org (Scott Hankin) writes:
>larry@kannel.lut.fi (Lauri Toropainen) writes:
>>Terry Brooks has written the Shannara Trilogy, which consists of the
>
>However, if you read them all, while they may be entertaining, you may
>note a sense of similarity.  After reading the second, I was struck by how
>very similar it was to the first, and how the third was also very similar
>to the first two.  I've heard this criticism leveled at the Edding's
>novels as well, but I think Brooks' stuff is really much more of a "change
>the character names and locations and no one will be the wiser" stream.

And, if you've ever read The Lord of the Rings, you'll see where the
original characters, situations, plot line, and basically everything except
the quality of writing originally came from.  Eddings may repeat himself,
Brooks repeats Tolkien (poorly).

Jim Perry
HP/Apollo, Chelmsford MA
perry@apollo.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 09:13:33 GMT
From: serduke@cory.berkeley.edu (David Serduke)
Subject: Re: Terry Brooks: The Shannara Trilogy

honp7@elroy.uh.edu (A JETSON News User) writes:
>  Actually, I kinda like the Shannara books.  Why I don't know.  Probably
>because I was in high school when I read them.  I liked everything then.
>Try reading his more recent works.  I got _Magic Kingdom for Sale_ and
>_Black Unicorn_ on a bargin table for $3.00 and still paid to much.
>Booooorrrring.  I never did read the last one. Anybody?? Comments?

I do agree that the second series from Brooks is quite a bit less
interesting than the first.  I did like the Shannara books, especially the
first two.  In the last one I like the chapters that dealt with Jarad (I
think that was his name) quite a bit more than those with his sister.
    I thought that _Magic Kingdom for Sale_ was alright but not that great.
But I agree that _Black Unicorn_ was a bomb.  The last one called _Wizard
at Large_ started out very very slow but got a little bit better in the
end.  Over all I don't think I would recommend it to anyone.  There are
quite a few better books out there.
    I think that Terry Brooks has a lot of potential but just didn't
realize it in his second series.  I hope he does better in his new Shannara
series that I keep hearing about.

David Serduke
serduke@cory.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Feb 90 02:42:22 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Borders of Infinity

Title:     The Borders of Infinity
By:        Lois McMaster Bujold
Publisher: Baen Books (Oct 1989)
Format:    pb, 311pp
ISBN:      0-671-69841-9

   I hope it's not news to you that Lois McMaster Bujold is one of the best
new SF writers to come down the pike in the last five years. She may just
be the brightest new star in Jim Baen's editorial crown to date, though S.
M.  Stirling looks ready to challenge for that title if his fourth novel is
as gripping as were the last three (see my review on _The_Cage_).

   Bujold's particular strength, like Stirling's, is an ability to write
military-flavored adventure SF that is simultaneously true to all the best
traditions of genre SF, and also achieves a psychological truthfulness and
originality still too rare in the field.

   She introduced her leading character, Miles Vorkosigan, in 1986's _The_
Warrior's_Apprentice_, and followed that up shortly afterwards with
_Brothers_ In_Arms_ . Miles is the son of one of the most powerful nobles
of the feudal, militaristic society of Barrayar. An assassination attempt
on his father exposed him to a teratogenic gas in the womb. He was born,
dwarfed and brittle-boned, into a milieu that hates and fears `mutants' and
has been struggling to meet the deadly challenges of the Barrayaran
warrior's way ever since.

   Miles grows into a wry, brilliant and tormented young man who never
dares give in a micron to self-pity or weakness. It is a measure of
Bujold's gift that avoids cliche here; rather than settling for another of
the one- dimensional, demon-driven misfit types that populate bad SF she
creates him as someone made realistically *more* human and complex by his
ordeals. In the two novels so far we have seen him begin to make a place in
the world for himself and acquire the beginnings of a self-esteem that may
someday enable him to live at peace with the universe.

   This book stitches together three Miles Vorkosigan novellas with a
rudimentary frame story. Two have appeared previously in _Analog_ and a
third in the _Freelancers_ anthology. All three are up to spec, though the
whole can't be as good as a true novel of the same length would be. And "up
to spec" from Bujold means really fine stuff by anyone else's standards.

   If you're new to the series, try to pick up _The_Warrior's_Apprentice_
or _Shards_Of_Honor_ (Miles's parents are the viewpoint characters in that
one, set years before he was born). These explain much about Bujold's
universe that _Borders_Of_Infinity_ takes for granted as background. But
anywhere you start Bujold's work will make a truly excellent read.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Busby (4 msgs) & Cook & Dalmas & Dick &
                      Hard & Time Travel (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 02:09:22 GMT
From: ghenders@mib1.mib.eng.ua.edu (Gary Henderson)
Subject: F. M. Busby

One of my favorite SF books is _The_Demu_Trilogy_ by F. M. Busby.  Has
Busby written other stuff? :) (I know he has, I'm just asking for
TITLES).

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 10:04:04 GMT
From: mdb@esd.3com.com (Mark D. Baushke)
Subject: Re: F. M. Busby

ghenders@MIB1.MIB.ENG.UA.EDU (Gary Henderson) said:
> One of my favorite SF books is _The_Demu_Trilogy_ by F. M.  Busby.  Has
> Busby written other stuff? :) (I know he has, I'm just asking for
> TITLES).

As far as I know, the following is a current list of F.M. Busby's books:

    Book Name        ISBN Number      Copyright     Publisher

The Proud Enemy     0-425-02846-1     Jun. 1975	    Berkley
The Demu Trilogy    0-671-43288-5     Mar. 1980     Timescape/Pocket
 * Cage A Man				   1973	    New American Library
   The Learning of Eeshta		    	    If magazine
 * The Proud Enemy			   1975	    Berkley
 * End of the Line
Rissa Kerguelen     0-425-03411-9          1976	    Berkley
 * Young Rissa
 * Rissa and Tregare
 * The Long View
All These Earths    0-553-25413-8     Dec. 1978	    Bantam
Zelde M'tana	    0-440-19906-9     Mar. 1980     Dell
Star Rebel	    0-553-23852-3     Feb. 1984	    Bantam
The Alien Debt      0-553-24176-1     Jun. 1984     Bantam
Rebel's Quest	    0-553-24727-1     Jan. 1985	    Bantam
Rebels' Seed  	    0-553-26115-0     Aug. 1986	    Bantam
The Breeds of Man   0-553-27008-7     Mar. 1988	    Bantam

[*] Appeared as separate books as well as in a collection.

There is also a collection called 'The Rebel Dynasty' in two volumes:

   Volume 1: Star Rebel, Rebel's Quest
   Volume 2: The Alien Debt, Rebels' Seed

The uiverse of the UTE includes all of the books except _The Demu
Trilogy_ and _The Breeds of Man_.

Enjoy!

Mark D. Baushke
mdb@ESD.3Com.COM

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 17:56:22 GMT
From: lfd@cbnewsm.att.com (leland.f.derbenwick)
Subject: Re: F. M. Busby

mdb@ESD.3Com.COM (Mark D. Baushke) writes:
> [ list of F.M. Busby books deleted]
> The uiverse of the UTE includes all of the books except _The Demu
> Trilogy_ and _The Breeds of Man_.

Also _All These Earths_, which uses a different mode of interstellar
travel.  (Which is, BTW, fundamental to the stories!)

Of course, you might be able to make a case that the UET universe is within
the _All These Earths_ universe, _somewhere_ .

And for what it is worth, I recall reading a quote from Busby that he is
_not_ planning to write any more stories in the UET universe of Rissa
Kerguelan, et al.

Lee Derbenwick
AT&T Bell Laboratories
Warren, NJ
lfd@cbnewsm.ATT.COM
<wherever>!att!cbnewsm!lfd
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Date: 21 Feb 90 19:10:02 GMT
From: Beth.Friedman@p5.f8.n282.z1.fidonet.org (Beth Friedman)
Subject: Re: F. M. Busby

I thought I had read everything by F.M. Busby, but I've never heard of THE
BREEDS OF MAN.  Is it new, or when did it come out?  Do you know if it's in
print?

Beth Friedman
INTERNET: Beth.Friedman@p5.f8.n282.z1.FIDONET.ORG
UUCP: ...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!8.5!Beth.Friedman

------------------------------

Date: 12 Feb 90 16:14:05 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Wizard's Bane, The Wizard Recompiled (2 vols)

Title:     Wizard's Bane, The Wizard Recompiled (2 vols)
By:        Rick Cook
Publisher: Baen Fantasy (Feb 1989, Jan 1990)
Format:    pb, 310pp, 307pp
ISBN:      0-671-69803-6, 0-671-69856

   These books were inevitable -- had to happen, sooner or later. In a
culture where "wizard programmer" has become a term of folklore, somebody
had to figure there was a hit in a novel that dropped one into a fantasy
world and set him to learn wizardry.

   Aside from the premise and the cutenesses that directly follow, these
books are very much the same old same old. You shouldn't necessarily let
that stop you from buying them -- I enjoyed the heck out of them, myself.
But then I had a particularly easy time identifying with "Wiz" Zumwalt --
if I had acne and glasses and no confidence around women and a besetting
fondness for junk food and the Forth language I'd darn near *be* him. If
you are a UNIX wizard or anything like one, you'll probably love these
books even as you wince at them.

   As our story opens, the Council of the Mighty (aka good guy wizards,
white hats, the home team) is sorely pressed by the evil machinations of
the Dark League (aka nasty bad guy wizards, black hats, the away team).
Patrius, greatest of the Mighty, journeys into the Wild Wood and risks his
all to perform a Great Summoning, calling across the dimensions the One who
can aid the Mighty in their desperate plight.

   Assisting him is his chance-met former apprentice Moira, now a
hedge-witch ministering to the humble folk of the Fringes (naturally, she's
a knockout redhead). The spell succeeds but costs Patrius his life. When
the smoke clears, who should be standing there but a very confused "Wiz"
Zumwalt, until seconds before one of Silicon Valley's ace hackers.

   When Moira discovers that "Wiz" isn't a mage, and that Patrius has
pinned him to her with an infatuation spell, she is furious. But she
contacts another of the Mighty and they set out to discover what this
unpreposessing, magic-less lout might have to offer.

   Will Wiz save the world? Will he get the girl? Will there be lots of
adventure and hair-raising scrapes and gaudy magical combat and groaner
puns and hacker in-jokes along the way? Oh, come on. You already know the
answers to all of these, they're those kinds of books. If you're one of
Cook's intended audience, though, it won't matter that you know where the
train is going, you'll enjoy the ride anyhow.

   Baen Books confirms that There Will Be More Of These...

   One quibble, though -- somebody ought to have told the author that
backslash isn't a shell prompt!

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 20:09:46 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Lizard War

Title:     The Lizard War
By:        John Dalmas
Publisher: Baen Books (Oct 1990)
Format:    hb, 307pp
ISBN:      0-671-69851-6

    A lot of writers have played with the warrior-mystic-as-savior idea in
SF (see RR#5, _The_97th_Step_). John Dalmas has made most of a career out
of it. Occasionally (_The_Walkaway_Clause_, _The_Yngling_, _The_Regiment_)
his variations on this theme have produced adventure SF of considerable
originality and verve. Too often, though, the results have been
undistinguished yard goods -- visceral fun, but all too predictable. Sadly,
_The_ Lizard_War_ looks like another bolt of the generic.

   The book begins with a tip-off that advanced aliens are watching, then
plunges us into the travels of Luis DenUyl. He is a member of an order of
religious warriors attached vaguely to the Catholic Church, one of the few
stable institutions on a holocaust-scarred, low-technology future Earth. He
is sent on a mission to destroy a bunch of alien lizardoids who have landed
their flying saucer in New England and are gleefully slicing and dicing
locals just for the sadistic thrill of it all.

   A great deal of fairly pointless adventuring about is then mixed with
soliloquies on the californicated warrior-yoga Luis's ostensibly Christian
teachers have been training him in (they are actually the advanced aliens,
of course). The particular variety of life-as-a-videogame mysticism we get
sermonized about is is a hobbyhorse of Dalmas's that shows up in every book
of his, often to the exclusion of any other idea content; in this one it
often manifests as a brand of implausible Castaneda-like psychobabble about
"following one's warrior muse".

   What plot there is mostly revolves around Luis's won-her-lost-her affair
with a lady warrior, a fellow member of his Order who is "more advanced"
than he. More cannot be said without telegraphing the plot -- but it is
indicative of Dalmas's authorial obsessions that the resolution of the book
is eventually achieved not by killing the bad-guy aliens but by therapizing
them, quite as if they were a bunch of ditzy Hollywood lushes doing a
karmic AA program with Luis and his pals cast as the ex-drunk counsellors.

    Your reviewer, as it happens, has actually practiced some of the sorts
of spiritual technologies and therapies and martial arts Dalmas has bees in
his bonnet about (that being one reason I keep reading his stuff). Your
reviewer is of the opinion that the version presented here is a softheaded,
silly and denatured parody of the real things -- junk-food Zen, and watch
out for falling hot tubs. Watts or Suzuki's nonfiction on the subject is
nearly as accessible, but if you insist on being entertained better you
should go watch old _Kung_Fu_ episodes, or dig up a copy of Bruce Holmes's
_Anvil_Of_The_Heart_ and read that.

    Still and all Dalmas is a competent and occasionally quite imaginative
writer, and he's even peddled a better grade of mysticism in some of his
previous books. I'll probably buy his next one, and the one after that,
hoping that he can outgrow or at least integrate his obsessions. If he ever
does I think he might become a master :-).

------------------------------

Date: 10 Feb 90 17:46:17 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Biography of Philip K. Dick

		   PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A MAD SAINT
			    by Crawford Kilian

		DIVINE INVASIONS: A LIFE OF PHILIP K. DICK
			     by Lawrence Sutin
			      Harmony Books

He was a speed freak.  He believed divine knowledge came to him in pink
rays.  In his many wives and lovers, he looked for his twin sister who had
died in infancy.  His sanity was often in doubt, especially during a brief
sojourn in Vancouver.  He died of a stroke in 1982, aged 53.

Yet Philip K. Dick could consider himself a fortunate man.  He was finally
making money as a writer, up to $90,000 a year thanks to movie sales (Blade
Runner was based on one of his novels).  And he believed he had experienced
direct contact with God.

Phil Dick was a bright, ailing boy.  He suffered from vertigo and a host of
other illnesses, but did well in school.  Apart from a few years as a sales
clerk in a record shop, his only job was as a full-time science-fiction
writer.  He hoped for more.  Dick wanted to be a "mainstream" author, but
only his s-f sold.  Yet his work wasn't all potboilers.  He kept attacking
a fundamental question - what is real?  In "The Man in the High Castle,S
published in 1962, he shows us a parallel world in which the Nazis and
Japanese rule America.  Some of Dick's characters learn that their Nazi
world is an illusion.  But the "real" world isn't quite our world either.
So maybe we too live in an illusion.

"The Man in the High Castle" introduced thousands of readers to the I
Ching, a Chinese method of fortune-telling which soon became popular in the
1960s counterculture.  Dick's view of drugs as doorways to new realities
was also in tune with the times.  (He was wired for years on everything but
heroin.)  A religious experience in 1974 deeply influenced Dick's later
work.  In trying to make sense of that and later experiences, he produced
an 8,000-page journal.  Sutin has read it and gained useful insights into
such later novels as "Valis" and "The Divine Invasion."

Years after his death, many of Dick's rejected mainstream novels are now in
print.  His critical stature remains high, and a new generation of readers
has found him a powerful teacher.  Lawrence Sutin's biography of Dick has
its problems, notably an awkward style and sloppy proofreading, but it does
throw light on an "underground" science-fiction writer whose work strongly
influenced American pop culture.

Crawford Kilian

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 14:29:07 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: SUM VII

			   SUM VII by T. W. Hard
		  Harper & Row, 1979, ISBN 0-06-011702-8
		      A book review by Mark R. Leeper

     Okay, I admit it.  I have been intrigued by stories of ancient
Egyptian mysticism since I was a kid and saw the old mummy movies.  Out of
curiosity I will probably read any original novel I can get my hands on
that is about resurrected mummies.  Surprisingly, so far this policy has
disappointed me only twice.  That is because I have found only two such
books and both have been stinkers.  One was Anne Rice's MUMMY, OR RAMSES
THE DAMNED of last year; the other is a novel in some ways very similar to
Rice's written ten years earlier, SUM VII by T. W. Hard.

     Bryan St. John is a medical student, well-versed in anatomy, taken on
an expedition to Egypt to ascertain what he can about the medical history
of any mummies the expedition might find.  There they find the mummy of a
great Egyptian architect.  But there are two funny things about this
particular mummy.  He is carbon-dated to be many times as old as the
hieroglyphics would indicate and he seems almost fresh enough to be brought
back to life by medical science!  Not the author is an M.D. himself and,
like many M.D.s, he assumes that everyone just loves to hear medical
details.  I mean, how many novels treat the reader to photographs labeled
"Figure 3a, Anteriogram showing patient cerebral vessels of Sum VII,
Contrast injection R carotid, Dept. of Radiology, University Medical
Center"?  We get the whole thing: a complete medical rundown of the mummy
as they are bringing him back to life.  Michael Crichton can throw in
medical exhibits in such a way as to add authenticity.  Here they seem
heavy-handed.  And it is just a bit pitiful to be menaced by a monster who
any moment can go into spontaneous thrombosis.  (I wonder how closely the
Frankenstein Monster had to watch his diet, now that I think about it.)

     Then there is the big surprise ending that became obvious only about
halfway through the book.  It answers such questions as why this mummy is
different from all other mummies, and just how it was that a primitive
people like the ancient Egyptians had the engineering know-how to build the
pyramids.  And it answers these burning questions in the most trite and
predictable manner possible.  But I do not want to say too much and ruin
the ending for anyone who has never read a tabloid in a grocery check-out
line.  You can read this book in one sitting, but what a waste of a
sitting.  SUM VII does not add up to much.

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzx!leeper
leeper@mtgzx.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Feb 90 22:44:39 GMT
From: jf2z+@andrew.cmu.edu (John Charles Fiala)
Subject: Re: Time travel

John Brunner had a series of short "stories" which were each a sort of
Consumer Reports on different High-Tech devices, such as the visualizer and
the Time Machine.  Very funny, at one point it mentioned that a reporter
had gone back in time to a religious event, and after coming back, couldn't
stop laughing for a couple of hours, and refused to say why.

John Fiala
jf2z@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Feb 90 14:24:37 GMT
From: futtrup@daimi.dk (Erik Futtrup S|rensen)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

My favorite time travel stories are as follows:

Some of the first novels were:
1) H.G.Wells:         The Time Machine  
2) Egon Fridell:      Die Reise mit der Zeitmachine

Later came:
3) Isaac Asimov:      The end of eternity
4) Clifford D. Simak: Time and Again      [paradox]
5) Clifford D. Simak: Catface
6) Harry Harrison:    Rebel in Time       [paradox]
7) Jack Finney:       Time and Again, About Time
8) Julian May:        The Pliocene Saga

Short stories:
9) Jack Finney:       Double Take, etc
10) Robert Silverberg: After the Myths Went Home

Comments:
[2] A novel about 'how to behave' etc., when traveling in time, I'm not
sure about the English title, it could be 'Travel by Time machine'.  It is
from the thirties, and is a kind of follow up on H.G.Wells.

[6] One of my favorites. About a colonel who tries to change the outcome of
the Civil War in the States.

[7] Jack Finney is the best escapist writer in my opinion. He has written a
lot of short stories about people settling in the good old days etc.  Be
sure to read some of his stories, they are great!

[8] The books is not about time travel, but they do travel through time.

[9] From 'The Playboy book of SF and Fantasy'

[10] From 'Isaac Asimov Presents SUPERMEN'

If somebody can recommend me more stories about escapism, please write me
back.

Erik Futtrup
University of Aarhus
Denmark
futtrup@daimi.dk

------------------------------

Date: 11 Feb 90 23:34:19 GMT
From: schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu (Christina Schulman)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

I'm really surprised that no one's yet mentioned "The Sound of Thunder" by
Ray Bradbury. A wonderful short story about time travel and the
consequences thereof.

Christina

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books- Heinlein (5 msgs) & Lafferty & Longyear (3 msgs) &
                MacAvoy & Moorcock (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 00:17:00 GMT
From: AH01907@swtexas.bitnet
Subject: Heinlein

I will agree that Number_of_the_Beast, JOB, The_Cat_Who_Walks_Through_
Walls, and, To_Sail_Beyond_the_Sunset are difficult to follow and I am sure
they gave the editor fits.  (Who knows maybe that was Heinlein's real
reason for writing them.)  However, I doubt that a "brain damaged" author
could have typed, dictated, or even thought about the words long enough to
write all of them.  IMHO most people think of Heinlein only interms of his
books written for young adults.  Heinlein was always weird.  Many of his
stories were difficult to read, but no one can claim he was ever boring or
overly faddish in his writing.

I'll read a book by Heinlein before reading anything by another author.
Also, take a look at some of Bradbury's works or A. C. Clarke's SF is a
strange field and while there are plenty of people who will give you the
same old laser battle there is now one less author who will give you a
story that begs to be discussed and reviewed.  Heinlein wasn't perfect and
he may have written some far out stories but he was the best.

On another note, I noticed a discussion last year about statis (sp) fields.
In case no one mentioned it before Heinlein wrote about one in the late
1940's in a book called Beyond_this_Horizon.  Long before his "brain
damage" and already he was writing books that defied instant comprehension.

BTW, who "invented" the statis field anyway?

ah01907

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 00:04:02 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

AH01907@swtexas.BITNET writes:
>IMHO most people think of Heinlein only interms of his books written for
>young adults.  Heinlein was always weird.  Many of his stories were
>difficult to read, but no one can claim he was ever boring or overly
>faddish in his writing.

I found his future history, _The_Moon_Is_A_Harsh_Mistress_ and, to a great
extent, _The_Puppet_Masters_ to be amazingly boring, and if
_Puppet_Masters_ isn't an extension of the B-Movie fad of the '50s, what
is??

>I'll read a book by Heinlein before reading anything by another author.
>Also, take a look at some of Bradbury's works or A. C. Clarke's SF is a
>strange field and while there are plenty of people who will give you the
>same old laser battle there is now one less author who will give you a
>story that begs to be discussed and reviewed.  Heinlein wasn't perfect and
>he may have written some far out stories but he was the best.

Ehh... I'll read something by Clarke or Piper, by Bradley, Zelazny, Martin,
Adams or McCollum before picking up a Heinlein.  I prefer to read books
where the author's egocentrism doesn't intrude *quite* so much on the story
(which really ruined _Moon_, IMHO).

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 04:14:35 GMT
From: cosc6bp@elroy.uh.edu (A JETSON News User)
Subject: More Heinlein.

I first read Heinlein in a science fiction English course at Texas A&M (it
was an excellent course and this is where I became an SF junkie!).  We read
"The Moon is a Harsh Mistress" which I thought was great.  I tried to get
through "Stranger in a Strange Land" but couldn't.  This bothers me because
many people seem to really like it.  What am I missing?  What other books
by Heinlein where as good as "Moon..."?

Ignacio Valdes 

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 22:43:00 GMT
From: furlong@tdoc9.mdcbbs.com MDC-SI BBS Gateway), (Carey M. Furlong)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

Michael Rawdon writes:
> I found his <Heinlein> future history, _The_Moon_Is_A_Harsh_Mistress_
> and, to a great extent, _The_Puppet_Masters_ to be amazingly boring, and
> if _Puppet_Masters_ isn't an extension of the B-Movie fad of the '50s,
> what is?

Heinlein's "The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress" may be boring to some, and is
perphaps too simplified for those in search of more than an absorbing tale.
There is substance in the book, however. It presses home the idea that in
order for a society to successfully become and remain free, it must ensure
self determination, protect individualism, and seemingly at odds with these
two concepts, guarantee that everyone is absolutely responsible for their
own actions, an idea that seems to have fallen from grace these days.

Heinlein further waxes eloquent in TMIAHM in how he has his central
character lambast those he refers to as 'yammerheads', people who argue and
talk ceaselessly about what the rest of us ought to be doing. He translates
this thought to government, which he feels should be limited and controlled
by laws that define what it cannot do to its people, rather than by laws
that tell it what it can do.

Personal freedom, more properly Liberty and the responsibility that goes
with it, is the central tenet of TMIAHM. One can disagree with this stuff,
but call it boring? No way.

Carey Furlong
McDonnell Douglas SIC 
5701 Katella Ave.
Cypress, CA  90630
(714) 952-6692
UUCP: uunet!tdocm.mdcbbs.com!furlong
Internet: furlong@tdocm.mdcbbs.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 03:24:29 GMT
From: amgraf!pars!kcdev!taliesin!jrlii@uunet.uu.net (John Lowther)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

_The Moon is a Harsh Mistress_ is also notable in that it is a rare
anarchist novel in SF.  Professor De la Paz (sp?) is an anarchist who winds
up as a major player in a revoloution and then having succeeded has to
figgure out how to create a democratic state which (from the point of view
of personal liberty) is not worse than the tyrany they have just thrown
off.
   The book, unfortunatly implies that he did not he did not only not
succeed, but it may not be possible.

John Lowther

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 16:44:16 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Was the final "Devi is Dead" book published?

I've read the first two books in R.A. Lafferty's "Devil is Dead" trilogy
(_The Devil is Dead_ and _Archipelago_).  I heard he had been planning to
write a third called _More than Melchisedech_, and I would like to know if
he ever did.
  It's such a pain to find his books!!!!  They're all worth it, but I wish
a big-name publisher would do them.

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Feb 90 06:06:22 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: "Enemy Mine" by Longyear

There is a sequel (same universe anyway, with references to events/people
in "Enemy Mine") called _The Tomorrow Testament_.  My copy is Berkley,
December 1983, ISBN #0-425-06319-4.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 00:09:09 GMT
From: bones@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Lance A. Sibley)
Subject: Re: "Enemy Mine" by Longyear

KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy) writes:
>There is a sequel (same universe anyway, with references to events/people
>in "Enemy Mine") called _The Tomorrow Testament_.  My copy is Berkley,
>December 1983, ISBN #0-425-06319-4.

Wait just a second here! 1983??? Two questions:

1) Are you sure of that date? If yes, then

2) Was it written by Barry Longyear?

I have never heard Barry mention a sequel to _Enemy Mine_...and I think,
given the number of anecdotes I've heard from the man, he would have
mentioned it.

(Then again, most of his anecdotes revolve around the sale of _Saint Mary
Blue_, or the cat pissing on his manuscripts. :-) )

Lance A. Sibley
University of Waterloo
Waterloo, Ontario     

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 20:17:41 GMT
From: dmm0t@hudson.acc.virginia.edu (David M. Meyer)
Subject: Re: "Enemy Mine" by Longyear

KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy) writes:
>There is a sequel (same universe anyway, with references to events/people
>in "Enemy Mine") called _The Tomorrow Testament_.  My copy is Berkley,
>December 1983, ISBN #0-425-06319-4.

Actually, there's a bunch of short stories set in the same universe; their
collected in a book called _Manifest Destiny_.  I don't have any idea
whether or not it's still in print, but it's really worth reading if you
can find a copy.

Dave Meyer
dmm0t@virginia.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 16:03:39 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Third Eagle

Title:     The Third Eagle
By:        R. A MacAvoy
Publisher: Bantam Spectra (Jan 1990)
Format:    pb, 260pp
ISBN:      0-441-22569-1

   R. A. MacAvoy's remarkable first novel, _Tea_With_A_Black_Dragon_,
earned great praise for its originality and the deft and delicate handling
of the characters. Her output since then has been erratic, including the
rather dismal sequel _Twisting_The_Rope_ and the popular _Trio_For_Lute.

   In _The_Third_Eagle_, MacAvoy ventures for the first time into SF. The
book is lightweight but fun, a gentle parody of the hard-man-with-a-mission
stories so common in the genre.

   The protagonist, Wanbli, is born to a tribe of Wacaan, genetically
modified Amerinds who serve as bodyguards to the decadent merchants of
planet Neunacht.  He is a Paint, one of the tribe's elite of
martial-artist/warriors. As the novel opens he is brooding on how boring
his job is. Our Wanbli, you see, has a very un-Wacaan ambition; he wants to
be a movie star.

   A victory over two Paints sent to off Wanbli's employer gives our hero
his chance. He takes the money and runs off-planet, heading for New Benares
and the Bright Lights. The Wandering Innocent he's not, though, nor is he
the secretive, volcanic Tough Guy. No, our Wanbli is a naive but charming
wiseass.

   A modest amount of adventure in bed and battle follows, with our hero
carefully modelling himself on his screen idol. He acquires an alien
sidekick, a fearsome-looking scaly monster with the personality of a scared
rabbit and a predilection for chess and higher mathematics.

   Then, things start to come unstuck. To say more would give away too much
plot, but Wanbli learns more than he wants to about dreams and what can
happen when they come true. Even the on-the-run scenes are parodic, though
MacAvoy works up a satisfying amount of action and drama for the climax of
the novel.

   I read this one in bed after a long day, and I'd say that or a bathtub
is about the perfect setting for it, especially if you've read too many
novels with tough-guy loners in trouble in them lately, _The_Third_Eagle_
will make a welcome antidote.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Feb 90 23:41:06 GMT
From: microsoft!leefi@beaver.cs.washington.edu (Lee Fisher)
Subject: Re: Moorcock's Erekosse Series n

[on the topic of what books are avaialble for Michael Moorcock's character
Erekose (umlauts over the 'o'), an incarnation of the Eternal Champion...]

>> The Eternal Champion
>> The Silver Warriors (British title: Phoenix in Obsidian)
> 
> There are 3 books that are definitely Erekose books:
> 
>   The Eternal Champion (John Daker -> Erekose)
>   The Silver Warriors  (Erekose -> Urlik Skarsol)
>   The Dragon in the Sword (Urlik Skarsol -> 'clone' of Prince 
>       Flamadin -> John Daker )
>
> Two other books sort of have Erekose in them:
>   Champion of Garathorm
>   Quest for Tanelorn

In addition to these three Erekose/E.C. books (and the few references in
other Moorcock E.C. books to the N-Who-Are-One), there is also a graphic
novel about Erekose called "The Swords of Heaven, the Flowers of Hell" (or
a name very similar to this). To the best of my knowledge the story has
only been released in graphic novel format.

On the topic of another incarnation of Erekose, I just found out the other
day that there is a NEW Elric novel, "The Fortress of the Perl".  I guess
it has been out for a few months, but I've seen no reference to it here and
I've not been keeping up to date with new F/SF releases.  Chronologically,
FotP takes place after "The Sailor on the Seas of Fate", and before "The
Weird of the White Wolf" (i.e., while Elric is still hanging out in the
lands of the Young Kindgoms, before he earns the name Kinslayer).

Lee Fisher
leefi@microsoft.uu.net
leefi%microsoft@uw-beaver.mil
{uw-beaver,decvax,decwrl,fluke,intelca,sco,sun,uunet}!microsoft!leefi 

------------------------------

Date: 17 Feb 90 02:38:45 GMT
From: dgross@polyslo.calpoly.edu (Dave Gross)
Subject: Moorcock bibliography

I am trying to compile a bibliography of works by Michael Moorcock.  It has
been rough going so-far for the following three reasons:
   1) Much of his stuff is hard-to-find, including England-only
      releases, and books which were printed in short supply in the
      mid-to-late 1960s.
   2) Many of his books (The Cornelius Chronicles, The Elric Series,
      etc.) are compilations of stories which appeared in _New Worlds_
      or other SF-magazines.
   3) Many of his books were released with multiple titles (and in the
      case of his Michael Kane series, multiple authors) such as
      "The Winds of Limbo" aka "The Fireclown."  (This is especially
      nasty when you come home from a used bookstore with a bag of
      stuff you've already read
 
none-the-less, I have managed to put together a pretty reasonable
bibliography which includes these multiple releases.  If anyone is
interested in helping me out, or if you want a copy of my list, please send
me E-Mail and I'll send you a copy of what I have so far.

dgross@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 24 Feb 90 16:15:07 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Moorcock bibliography

dgross@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU (Dave Gross) writes:
> I am trying to compile a bibliography of works by Michael Moorcock.
> It has been rough going so-far for the following three reasons:

> 1) Much of his stuff is hard-to-find, including England-only
> releases, and books which were printed in short supply in the
> mid-to-late 1960s.
> 2) Many of his books (The Cornelius Chronicles, The Elric Series,
> etc.) are compilations of stories which appeared in _New Worlds_
> or other SF-magazines.
> 3) Many of his books were released with multiple titles (and in
> the case of his Michael Kane series, multiple authors) such as
> "The Winds of Limbo" aka "The Fireclown." [...]

> none-the-less, I have managed to put together a pretty reasonable
> bibliography which includes these multiple releases.  If anyone is
> interested in helping me out, or if you want a copy of my list, please
> send me E-Mail and I'll send you a copy of what I have so far.

You obviously have not seen a copy of THE TANELORN ARCHIVES, subtitled "A
Primary and Secondary Bibliography of the Works of Michael Moorcock
1949-1979", compiled by Richard Bilyeu, and published in 1981 by Pandora's
Books Ltd., Box 1298, Altona, Manitoba R0G 0B0, Canada.  It's obviously a
decade out of date, but it can answer a lot of your questions.  I don't
know whether it's still available from Pandora, or whether the above
address for them is still valid.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 24 Feb 90 01:40:39 GMT
From: dl3j+@andrew.cmu.edu (Donald Luby)
Subject: Re: Moorcock's Erekosse Series n

Also, several years ago, Marvel (I think) put out a graphic novel called
'Swords of Heaven, Flowers of Hell'.  It was supposed to be a sequel to
'The Silver Warriors' that Moorcock never published.  You'd probably have
to go to some FANTASTIC back-issue comic store to find a copy, since I've
only ever seen one copy, and I got it about 5 years ago.  Like the other
Erekose stories, it's self-contained, and he continues to mourn over his
loss across space and time of Ermizhad, his Eldren wife.  The art was done
by Howard Chaykin (BlackHawk, American Flagg!, Black Kiss), and it's all in
all worth whatever price they're asking (for a true Moorcock completist).
If anyone wants more info, mail me and I'll go and look up my copy out of
storage.

Don

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 09:22:13 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Moorcock's Erekosse Series n

dl3j+@andrew.cmu.edu (Donald Luby) writes:
> Also, several years ago, Marvel (I think) put out a graphic novel called
>'Swords of Heaven, Flowers of Hell'.

It was Heavy Metal and Simon & Schuster.

> It was supposed to be a sequel to 'The Silver Warriors' that Moorcock
> never published. [...] The art was done by Howard Chaykin (BlackHawk,
> American Flagg!, Black Kiss) [...]

It was written by Chaykin as well, not by Moorcock. This much can be
gleaned simply by reading Moorcock's introduction to the book.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest          Wednesday, 28 Feb 1990       Volume 15 : Issue 64

Today's Topics:

	    Films - Star Trek (3 msgs) & Doctor Who (3 msgs) &
                    Back to the Future (2 msgs) & 
                    Mike Jittlov (2 msgs) & Alien

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date:     Thu, 8 Feb 90 11:58 EST
From: <JCONTOMP@TUFTS.BITNET>
Subject:  Star Trek Aging

 One thing not mentioned in the subject of ST VI is that if they don't
start filming now, they stand a darn good chance of being forced to recast.
Can someone confirm the following:
 Deforest Kelley recently celebrated his 70th birthday on Jan 20, 1990.  If
this is true, he may very well not make it through another sequel.  Age has
to be playing on the minds of some of the people in the production of the
films.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Feb 90 20:12:17 GMT
From: ZAK@cu.nih.gov
Subject: RECASTING STAR TREK

captkirk@arrakis.nevada.edu (STEVEN KIRK) writes:
> ... Now, we've all heard the nasty rumours of that disgusting idea of
> re-casting the Enterprise crew for a flashback in Star Trek VI.  Well,
> apparently Paramount, in their infinite ill-logic, is starting work on
> that.  This is SERIOUSLY BOGUS!!  If we let this happen, it will spell
> certain doom for Star Trek, as far as the original goes.

Au contraire.

Having been a Trekkie (Trekker, Trekian--whatever) since Day 1, I used to
feel that the ultimate sin would be to RECAST THE ORIGINAL STARS
(GASP!!!!!) of STAR TREK.  I hadn't thought about it in a long time until I
had the misfortune of being dragged into a theatre in Boston last June to
see STAR TREK V. Suddenly, I understood the wisdom of recasting.  For one,
the series could go on and on (if they have the sense to hire a writer this
time) until it dies a natural death.  Most importantly, it would be one
sure way to dump Shatner who, let's face it, will be given some sort of
creative control over anything he's in just to get him on the screen.
Nimoy directed two Trek flicks without wasting precious minutes having a
stunt double who was supposed to be him wagging his fanny at the camera
during the long, boring, and pointless mountain climbing sequence under the
main title, but Shatner seems unable to resist taking a film story that has
little to do with his character and focusing it (fuzzily at best) on his
rather bloated ego (and other parts).

If you can come up with an idea for keeping Star Trek classic in production
while keeping Shatner's (or any of the other actor's) "creative" paws off
it, let me know.  Then, I'll write Paramount a letter, and a damned good
one, too.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 19:17:04 GMT
From: GUBBINS@tops20.radc.af.mil (Gern)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #49

I thought Star Trek >Died< a horrible death with Star Trek V, Star Trek VI
with a recast, old cast, or new cast will not help resurrect a corpse.  I
love/live ST as much as the best of the Trekers, but sadly, perhaps, it is
best to let it rest in peace.  The only thing us ST fans can do to keep the
memory of ST great, is to mount a massive $$$ campain and buy back and
destroy all prints, copies, videos, posterbooks, etc. of Star Trek V.

------------------------------

Date:     Thu, 8 Feb 90 11:58 EST
From: <JCONTOMP@TUFTS.BITNET>
Subject:  Latest Doctor

  Even if Doctor Who Movie is just a rumor, I could readily accept Donald
Sutherland as one of the regenerations.  I recently saw a making of Doctor
Who special on WENH (New Hampshire Public Broadcasting which shows
pseudo-movies by stringing together 4,5,or 6 episodes).  It mentioned that
the latest Doctor is played by Sylvester Mccoy.  Let us recap.  Does that
mean that the most recent Doctor-Actor sequence goes:
  Tom Baker
  Peter Davidson
  Colin Baker (no relation to Tom?)
  Sylvester Mccoy.

 On the subject of Doctor Who and sex.  If I recall there was only one
incident of the Doctor getting a cheap thrill off Leela.  The floor shook;
Tom fell atop Louise; they smiled and laughed at each other.  For gosh
sakes!  The guy is over 750 years old!  How much spunk could he have left
even after regenerating.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 21:52:31 GMT
From: kg19+@andrew.cmu.edu ("Kurt A. Geisel")
Subject: Re: Dr. Who Rumor

Your source of information got about three different stories mixed up.

1) The BBC wants to stop doing production of all its drama and action shows
(sticking only to news and documentaries).  Therefore, it is entertaining
offers for outside production of many of its current shows.  However, they
promise that no show will be cut because of this.  If there are no buyers,
they will continue to produce the show.  Yeah, Right.

2) Coast to Coast Productions (who, incidentally is one of the parties
bidding on Dr. Who) has been working slowly but surely on a feature film
for several years.  They are very secretive about their casting and
progress.  They were having some financial hiccups and there is no
announcement of a release date (Christmas '90 was an old estimate, but that
is probably no longer possible.)  They have always had the rights to
produce the movie and the BBC was never involved with the movie.

3) A British tabloid did the story about Donald Sutherland and a "new,
nasty, hard-drinking, hard-playing Doctor" and lots of hanky panky in the
TARDIS with co-star Caroline Munroe.  These rumors have been absolutely
confirmed false: it was said Sutherland's quote upon hearing the news was,
"Who is Doctor Who?"  However, it is a long standing rumor that Caroline
Munroe, known for her "space vixen" roles, is cast for the companion - one
which Coast to Coast has not officially denied.  So, who knows?  I vote for
Charlotte Rampling.

Kurt

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 14:38:00 GMT
From: JCONTOMP@tufts.bitnet
Subject: Big Screen Dr. Who

 I just heard it on CNN Headline News.  John Cleese is a contender for the
lead the upcoming Dr. Who movie!  That would be a twist considering that he
played an art critic in _City of Death_ during the Tom Baker era.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 11:42:23 GMT
From: say@trboun.bitnet
Subject: Back To The Future Part 1 Version 2

Hello,

Does anybody else think that, after the things that happened in _Back To
The Future- Part Two_, the "initial world" of _Part 1_ has been completely
invalidated and a second version of the first movie can be made, which is
quite different from the first one?

I know that the discussion about BTTF2 was some time ago, but the movie
just started here in Turkey.

A.C.Cem SAY
Bogazici University
Turkey

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 17:38:39 GMT
From: roys@syma.sussex.ac.uk (Roy Stead)
Subject: Re: Back To The Future Part 1 Version 2

say@trboun.BITNET writes:
>Does anybody else think that, after the things that happened in _Back To
>The Future- Part Two_, the "initial world" of _Part 1_ has been completely
>invalidated and a second version of the first movie can be made, which is
>quite different from the first one?

I think the most interesting thing about BTTF2 is the Doc.

Think about it, what *must* the Doc have known all the way through the
first film? He _had_ to know that Marty went Back *twice* and also he *has*
to develop a time machine _before_ he did so in the first film, in order to
enable Marty to go back to the Wild West (in Part 3). Unless Marty invents
the time machine himself, of course ;-)

Hmmm... I've just had a thought - wouldn't it be interesting if Marty were
to get stranded in the early part of this century and grow up to be the
Do...  Naw, too ridiculous for All You Zombies to believe!

Roy Stead
COGS u/g, University of Sussex
Brighton BN1 9QN, ENGLAND
JANET: roys@syma.sussex.ac.uk
BITNET: roys%syma.sussex.ac.uk@uk.ac

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 22:45:28 GMT
From: rlcarr@athena.mit.edu (The Green Wizard)
Subject: Mike Jittlov

Some notes and observations from two Jittlov talks at MIT on 2/17/90.

He led off both talks with a showing of his first short, "Good Grief."

The next thing that came up was (not suprisingly) the Richard Kaye
controversy/disaster.  According to Jittlov, Kaye (who ironically played
the evil producer Harvey Bookman in the feature length _The Wizard of Speed
and Time_) has basically stabbed him in the back.  Jittlov says that Kaye
took out a $1 mil life-insurance policy on him (Jittlov) without telling
him.  It then goes on and on.  Jittlov said that at one point he was
putting $4000/month into their company, only to find out that Kaye was
taking it out to pay alimony and personal expenses.

Jittlov claims that they had problems signing a distribution deal because,
without Jittlov's knowledge, Kaye was demanding 20% of distribution fees
plus a $5000/month "consultant's" fee.  Things of this sort go on and on.
Jittlov says lawyers tell him he could probably win a civil suit against
Kaye, but it would take over 3 years and $75,000.

Jittlov also said that he will get "not a dime" from the video release of
_Wizard of S&T_.  However, he did remix 8 mins of his own music back in,
added some footage, and took out 3min of what he (Jittlov) considered
offensive.  He told the audience that he found the ethnic humor
distasteful, but Kaye persuaded him to put it in.

Regarding the remake of the _Wizard of S&T_ short, he said he tried to find
Toni Hancock (sp?) but was unable to, and when Paige Moore (a former Miss
Virginia) showed up, they felt she was perfect.  He says Ms. Moore is now
an executive at some TV commercial production company.  Jittlov said that
Kaye wouldn't even give her a videotape of the movie so she could show it
to people when auditioning.

Jittlov said that there are only 5 prints of the movie in existence and
that he was able to buy two, leaving only 3 distribution prints.  So if
you've seen it, consider yourself lucky.

Some musical notes :-)

"I've Got a Place" was not used with the _Animato_ clip that's in the movie
because Petula Clark (or whatever company) wanted $12,000 in rights fees.
Also, Jittlov said that he wanted to spend $25,000 and have a completely
original score (composed by him and John Massari (sp?)).  Kaye overruled
him and they ended up spending $5000 for stock music, mostly from _Yogi
Bear_ and _Huckleberry Hound_, although the Jittlov music is still in in
many places, and 8 more minutes were put back in the video release.

The leather outfit Angelique Pettyjohn wears in the "unknown producer"
sequence was designed by her, and that fact duly receives a line in the
closing credits.  Also, there is a _Star Trek_ poster of her in the
background of her character's office from her appearance in "The Gamesters
of Triskelion."

Jittlov said that there are many subliminals in the movie.  One of the more
obvious is in the sequence where the wall-walking on the side of the
"Infernal Revenue Service" bulding is being filmed.  Twice, when Jittlov's
feet hit the wall, there is an animated flash.  One flash reads: "The
American Revolution was fought over a 5% tax....Do you know what your money
buys?  Do you care?" and then to prove he doesn't really take subliminals
all that seriously, the next flash reads: "Is it a subliminal if it's this
hard to read?"  Also, in the long chain of people being electrified by the
bike, the sparks around the last woman say "Deven loves (her name)" and
hearts, as those two people met and were married during filming.

If you noticed streaking on the screen during the sequence where Jittlov
hands the "corrected Wizard prints" to the transfer tech, it is because the
lab lost part of the negative, and they had to splice in a work print.

Jittlov says he feels that the movie is only 70% done - there should be 50
more effects in that he didn't have time to do, but he says he'd need a
year and $100,000 to fix it.

He talked a bit about the SF movie he had wanted to make, called "Speed."
It was to be about a molecular biologist who discovers the difference
"between what we are and what we could be."  One part of his script
involves stopping someone "with a 40000 IQ while he's traveling from
Toronto to San Francisco in 6hrs....on foot."

He said he recently was able to send his mother on a trip to Alaska by
selling a lot of old things he had - like an unopened model of the Addam's
family house (got $750).  He also bought an Amiga 2000 computer [too bad
Commodore didn't have him do their commercials].

Well, this is long enough for now.  Perhaps I'll post more later.

Finally, his address (clearly visible in the movie) is

Mike Jittlov
902 Maltman Avenue
Los Angeles, CA  90026

He said that he IS listed in the LA phonebook and doesn't mind hearing from
fans and friends.

Rich Carreiro
ARPA: rlcarr@space.mit.edu
UUCP: ...!mit-eddie!space.mit.edu!rlcarr
BITNET: rlcarr@space.mit.edu            

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 15:50:00 GMT
From: SCE316@panam.bitnet
Subject: THE WIZARD OF SPEED AND TIME

Just finished viewing the video tape of THE WIZARD OF SPEED AND TIME. It
is, without a doubt, a remarkable piece of work! No spoilers will follow,
as I wouldn't want to ruin a single frame of this gem for anyone. I will
say, however, that some of the animation would hold its own against the
likes of a ROGER RABBIT. I know very little about the history of this film,
but it's quite obvious that Mike Jittlov had to work on a shoe-string
budget. It really doesn't matter, as after a few moments, it becomes
obvious that this film was made principally on a base of love for the work,
and not money. The effects are dazzling.  The film is in fact, sort of one
ongoing, 92 minute long, special effect. Don't look for any deep messages
or a whole lot of plot, but hang on to your seat and brace yourselves for
some serious eye candy. I've no doubt that someday this film will be
regarded as something of a landmark in the areas of animation, pixelation,
and time effects. Thank you Mike Jittlov!!!

Steve Copold
University of Texas - Pan American
SCE316@PANAM.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 16:36:01 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: Alien Answers, Script info

Hello,

   This is ME, again, posting a note for BEN WHARTON.  Please reply to him
if you can, or send to me and I'll forward.  All that follows is from him:

>>   I think Alien originally included a sequence with Ripley finding some
>>of the crew members tangled up in cocoons made by the monster.  The
>>cocoons were turning them slowly into the next stage of alien's life
>>cycle - a face hugger, all this while keeping them alive.  Rather
>>unpleasant.  They felt so much pain they asked Ripley to torch them and
>>she obliged.  Really gory stuff, cut before the release.  I don't know if
>>this is the restored part.
>
>I wonder if they cut this out because it doesn't "make sense". Who was
>laying the eggs? Of course, if the alien could evolve from face hugger via
>chest burster to a big, horrible monster in a couple of hours, why not lay
>some eggs too? And why run around and collect humans if you don't know
>what to do with them? Anybody talked to an alien lately, and got an
>explanation of this?

The scene that everyone is mentioning was cut because Ridley Scott thought
that the scene ruined the timing of the film. i.e. you have Ripley running
all over the place as the ship counts down to destruction, and suddendly
this "slow" scene appears and brings the momentum to a halt.

Dallas was being TRANSFORMED into an alien egg, not a face-hugger.

Originally there was no Queen; the alien eggs were created from the
creature's victims. The cutting of this scene allowed James Cameron to come
up with the Queen in Aliens.

Something that no one seems to have mentioned is the cutting of the final
sequence in Alien:

The film was to have had a standard, open-ended horror-film device at its
conclusion. When Ripley is in her sleeping capsule, the camera was to have
moved over to where the Alien had been and showed another alien egg hidden
in the shuttle's machinery.

Ridley Scott came to his senses and got rid of it. The only sign left in
the final cut that the scene was ever there is a slight change of tone in
the music which accompained the visuals of Ripley and the cat.

Of course the changes/cuts to the films which everybody have been
discussing are those of the FINAL DRAFT. The original script didn't have a
derilict space-ship, it had a type of crypt/church filled with eggs. There
was to have been a love relationship between two of the characters, there
was going to be a Nostromo repair scene involving a small "lunar buggy"
(apparently it can be seen for a few seconds in the film) and many other
story differences.

But that's Hollywood.

On a slightly different note, there's always been something which seemed
like a script oversight (although it was partially explained away in the
book).

When the team are about to prepare for their journey to the derilict,
Dallas gives the order "Break out the Weapons".

Why didn't they use these weapons on the Alien after it's true threat was
discovered? In the book the weapons were laser-based and their use was not
approved because it was suggested that they would need to hit the creature
in a vital spot first time- a spot which was unknown, otherwise the Alien
could attack them before it could be brought down.

Anyone else notice this apparent flaw?

Ben Wharton
whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 9 Feb 90 14:05:00 GMT
From: 27000@aeclcr.bitnet (SIMMONS DONALD F)
Subject: Results of Star Trek: The Next Generation Poll

   First, thank you to everyone who submitted a vote. The final results
were:

   # of votes received                  : 46
   # of votes for the show              : 37
   # of votes against the show          : 5
   # of votes ambivalent about the show : 4

     I think that the numbers pretty much speak for themselves. Comments
people included showed that what some people loved about the show other
people hated, for example one person thought that the new characters were
more three dimensional than the characters in TOS, while most of those who
didn't like the show felt that they are about as real as a video game. Of
the actors, only Stewart and Spiner were singled about as being
consistently above average.

   Plot generally got good marks as well. Several people liked the fact
that there is less fighting and conflict in the new series, that there were
more intelligent and peaceful solutions to problems. Several people also
felt that stories were left with too many loose ends, and that the
Enterprise spends too much time playing diplomat and not enough seek out
and exploring. And of course, some felt that the plots are "over done
melodrama".

   Comparing the show to TOS was another hot issue. Overall, respondents
felt that the show has episodes both as good as and as bad as anything TOS
did, and that all the bashing recently has been from die-hard TOS fans who
demand a clone of the original. One person started out hating the show,
considering it sacriledge against TOS, but now has been converted to a full
time fan.

   I myself really enjoy ST:TNG. While some shows have been clunkers, some
have been real gems that I can watch over and over again. The show does
have its problems, but as recent experience with `Beauty and the Beast' and
`War of the Worlds' has show, whenever networks try to make big changes to
a show, they generally mess it up completely. I would be more than content
if the show keeps its act together and runs for the next 20 years or so.
Thanks again to everyone who responded out there.

Donald Simmons
27000@aeclcr

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 14:10:05 GMT
From: melnik@cbnewsi.att.com (joann.melnik)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
 >This is true, but not what I meant.  I can't beieve that the CHARACTERS
>and the SOCIAL STRUCTURES and the IDEALS presented in the show can ever
>actually come to be.  Once you get rid of the SF stuff, I *still* can't
>believe anything presented in the show.

Ok, now I see what you meant.  And, although I'd like to see a social
structure with similar ideals develop, I'm afraid I must agree that it
probably won't.  I don't think I mentioned this in my other posting, but I
too am rather annoyed by some of the TNG characters (specifically Wesley,
Riker, and Crusher).  Still, I'd rather watch TNG than most of the other
tripe currently on tv these days.

Joanne Melnik
melnik@cbnewsi.ATT.COM
att!cbnewsi!melnik

------------------------------

Date: 9 Feb 90 19:43:41 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Results of Star Trek: The Next Generation Poll

27000@aeclcr.BITNET (SIMMONS DONALD F) writes:
>Several people also felt that stories were left with too many loose ends,
>and that the Enterprise spends too much time playing diplomat and not
>enough seek out and exploring. And of course, some felt that the plots are
>"over done melodrama".

Speaking as someone who voted against the show, I find this to be a rather
odd complaint.  Given the set-up of the show (i.e., the largest ship in
Starfleet, or one of them, carrying not just a crew but the FAMILIES of the
crew), it seems rather unreasonable to send them out on exploration
missions, since 1) Why send your biggest ship far away from where it could
do any defensive good?  (A problem I always had with the old series as
well) and 2) Why expose umpteen hundred civilians to the dangers of the
unknown (which clearly exist in great number)?  In fact, why have them
there at all unless you're a colony ship?

"Playing Diplomat", especially with creatures such as Romulans, Klingons
and Ferengi seems the perfect role for such a ship, and there are certainly
many good diplomat stories left to be told in the realm of science fiction.

As for "over done melodrama," I would actually say that the shows are UNDER
done melodrama!

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date:     Mon, 12 Feb 90 23:15 EST
From: <JCONTOMP@TUFTS.BITNET>
Subject:  Godlike beings of pure energy

 This was somewhat tolerable on occasion on the old ST series.  BUT, it is
getting downright ridiculous on ST:TNG.  Q is back and omnipotent.  But,
no, his powers were stripped.  How!  He's a godlike being of pure energy.
How could anyone be more powerful to take something away from him?
Arrgghh!

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 21:19:45 GMT
From: wshb!calvin@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: Star Trek:TOG

   This a kind of a follow up to the comment that someone made that ST:TOG
seemed unreal.  They pointed out the fact of why would you send the
families of crew members out in space and why would they send out there
largest vessel.  Ummmm!  Ummmmm!  Ummmmmmm!  Let me pull out my soap box.

   This is not a posting that will leave you with a Jamaican (sp) tan.
Neither will it make your eyes water from the heat.  In other words no
fire- balls out of my finger tips.  This is just to share a piece of my
limited Knowledge.

   In answer to statement one.  It makes sense to send the family along.
We're talking about a trip in space that lasted 5 years with very little
contact with a starbase or Earth.  I don't know about you but it gets
mighty lonesome when you're by yourself for a day much less for 5 years. It
served to keep the crew in contact with the things that they loved, not
just stick them in a totally isolated environment.

   In answer to statement two.  The Enterprise is not the largest ship.  It
is a Constellation class ship.  The largest is the Dreadnought class which
was mentioned at one time or another but was said to never have been built.
But the Excelsior was built as a battleship and is roughly two times larger
than the Enterprise.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 00:26:07 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek:TOG

calvin@wshb.UUCP ( WSHB employee) writes:
>This a kind of a follow up to the comment that someone made that ST:TOG
>seemed unreal.  They pointed out the fact of why would you send the
>families of crew members out in space and why would they send out there
>largest vessel.  Ummmm!  Ummmmm!  Ummmmmmm!  Let me pull out my soap box.

I made that posting, and I was talking about TNG, not TOS.

>In answer to statement one.  It makes sense to send the family along.
>We're talking about a trip in space that lasted 5 years with very little
>contact with a starbase or Earth.  I don't know about you but it gets
>mighty lonesome when you're by yourself for a day much less for 5 years.
>It served to keep the crew in contact with the things that they loved, not
>just stick them in a totally isolated environment.

Not if they're going into a combat situation, it doesn't make sense.  Also,
looking at *either* series, there is a LOT of contact with starbases (and a
fair bit with Earth in TNG).

>In answer to statement two.  The Enterprise is not the largest ship.  It
>is a Constellation class ship.  The largest is the Dreadnought class which
>was mentioned at one time or another but was said to never have been
>built.  But the Excelsior was built as a battleship and is roughly two
>times larger than the Enterprise.

The Dreadnought class was never mentioned in the TV series.  In TOS, the
Enterprise was the largest ship in Starfleet, and this is also true in TNG.
Methinks you've been reading THE STAR FLEET TECHNICAL MANUAL too many
times.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 21:13:00 GMT
From: GILL@qucdnast.bitnet
Subject: ST:TNG - Return of Tasha

     Actually, I didn't catch the title of that particular episode, nor the
author.  If anyone has any ideas of what/who, please let me know.

     Anyway, as I expected when I saw the preview which showed Denise
Crosby making a return appearance, this was going to be one good episode.
I wasn't disappointed.  A lot of effort was put into making this a good
episode, especially for the character of Tasha Yar, as Denise Crosby would
not have agreed to it otherwise.  Commendable in many ways.  We got a look
at might have (actually, might is not the correct word there) been the
foundation for the Klingon-Federation peace treaty, with lots of ironic
overtones.  The Enterprise, a ship that has long been the nemesis of
Klingons and Romulans alike, is the cause of the peace when it heroically
defends a Klingon base against overwhelming odds, and does so with honour
(as the Klingons would put it).  Tasha, a great tactician, supplies the
extra knowledge of battle needed to make the fight a good one for the
Klingons watching.  Also, having the Enterprise 70% repaired after being
nearly destroyed sure put the Romulans back on their heels.

   Only a couple of questions that I felt were overlooked.  First, and most
minor, how could a civilian like Guinan actually convince Picard in a
battle situation that the old Enterprise had to go back.  Secondly, what
happened to the Organians???  Did they just leave, or decide that the
enforced peace was at an end?  Most dissatisfying.

   Again, an excellent show.  I spent most of the night awake pondering
this episode; that has never happened to me before.  On top of that, is
this the first time that a main character in a TV show has been allowed to
be killed off twice!?

Arnold Gill
Queen's University at Kingston
BITNET:    gill@qucdnast
INTERNET:  gill@bill.phy.queensu.ca

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 07:06:50 GMT
From: brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton)
Subject: Re: ST:TNG - Return of Tasha

It was a silly show.  Why is it when you have stories with seriously
different alternate realities, you still get a point where the two variants
are in the exact same place at the same time, and it happens to be the time
for time travel.

The war-world Enterprise, constructed during the war, would not be in the
same spot and would not have the exact same crew - more than Worf would be
missing.  Same goes for Mirror, Mirror and other stories of this ilk.  Fun
stories, but couldn't they pick a more meaningful premise?

Of course, Star Trek has always been confused about whether going back in
time fulfills the past, or can change it.

In City on the Edge of Forever, you get to change it, but in Assignment
Earth, Star Trek IV and others they become part of destiny.  Ah well, too
much to expect from Star Trek, I guess.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
Waterloo, Ontario
519/884-7473

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 15:54:47 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: Klingon Bird of Prey

I enjoyed the recent ST:TNG "time warp" episode.  Some action in the style
of the original, and a fairly decent story to boot.  But there's something
really bugging me: those damn Klingon Bird of Prey ships.  They're supposed
to be small.  This has been "established" by the ST movies.  Yet here we
see them appearing larger than they should next to a galaxy class starship.
And taking it out!  Whoa!  Should have been the other way around.  What
happened to the old Klingon battle cruiser, as last seen in the first ST
movie?

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 19:40:08 GMT
From: scott@kong.gatech.edu (Scott Coulter)
Subject: Re: ST:TNG - Return of Tasha

GILL@qucdnast.BITNET writes:
>Anyway, as I expected when I saw the preview which showed Denise Crosby
>making a return appearance, this was going to be one good episode.  I
>wasn't disappointed.  A lot of effort was put into making this a good
>episode, especially for the character of Tasha Yar, as Denise Crosby
>would not have agreed to it otherwise.  Commendable in many ways.

Also notable: Did anyone but me notice what a good job all the characters
did with portraying the fact that they were on a warship in a difficult
conflict, and not just on a science exploration.  Particularly noticable in
the interactions between Picard and Ricker.  They both seemed tense and
reacted more hastily than usual.  I was quite impressed that the makers of
ST would think of including some details like this.  After all, the
scenario was that the Federation was fighting a loosing battle, and the
overall mood of the show supported that _very_ well.  (IMHO, of course)

>   Only a couple of questions that I felt were overlooked.  First, and
>most minor, how could a civilian like Guinan actually convince Picard in a
>battle situation that the old Enterprise had to go back.

Here they seemed to rely heavily on the long-running relationship between
Picard and Guinan to explain why he trusted her intuition.  A question:
have they ever explained where Guinan came from, or why she and Picard have
such a special relationship?  I have missed several episodes, so I don't
know whether I've missed these details.  I'd appreciate a summary on this
topic, if anyone knows more than me.

Scott D. Coulter
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
uucp: {most anywhere}!gatech!kong!scott
Internet: scott@kong.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 20:13:32 GMT
From: pfloyd@wpi.wpi.edu (The Floydian Slip)
Subject: Re: Klingon Bird of Prey

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>I enjoyed the recent ST:TNG "time warp" episode.  Some action in the style
>of the original, and a fairly decent story to boot.  But there's something
>really bugging me: those damn Klingon Bird of Prey ships.  They're
>supposed to be small.  This has been "established" by the ST movies.  Yet
>here we see them appearing larger than they should next to a galaxy class
>starship.  And taking it out!  Whoa!  Should have been the other way
>around.  What happened to the old Klingon battle cruiser, as last seen in
>the first ST movie?

Yes, and not only that, but I also noticed that the Birds of Prey were
firing their wing phasers in cruise mode, when in fact the wings should
have been swept down into combat mode.

   I also think (along with my father, a semi-avid trekker-and-whovian
along with me) that it would have been a neat twist to have, as captain of
one of the Birds of Prey, especially the one(s) that survived, Worf.  Odd,
but amusing.

pfloyd @wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 21:01:33 GMT
From: walrus@oak.circa.ufl.edu
Subject: Re: Klingon Bird of Prey

mathews@cs.Buffalo.EDU (Ryan D Mathews) writes:
>rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>> ... those damn Klingon Bird of Prey ships.  They're supposed to be
>> small.  This has been "established" by the ST movies.
>
>ST:TNG takes place at least 50 years afterward. Federation ships have
>gotten bigger, why not Klingon ships?

  The Klingon ships in ST:TNG are bigger and better.  The original ships in
the movie are small scout size ships that the Klingons obtained from the
Romulans in a treaty.  The Klingons like them so much that they made two
larger types (the largest being seen in TNG.)

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 23:23:11 GMT
From: tom@capella.ucsb.edu (Tom Weinstein)
Subject: Re: Klingon Bird of Prey

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
> But there's something really bugging me: those damn Klingon Bird of Prey
> ships.  They're supposed to be small.  This has been "established" by the
> ST movies.  Yet here we see them appearing larger than they should next
> to a galaxy class starship.  And taking it out!  Whoa!  Shoulda been the
> other way around.  What happened to the old Klingon battle cruiser, as
> last seen in the first ST movie?

No no no no!  Only the first ship, the one that ran away, was a Bird of
Prey.  The attack force of three ships were K'Vort class battle cruisers.
They are NOT little tiny ships.  Presumably, they are ships of the line.
And, even being outnumbered three to one, the Enterprise blew one away, and
if it hadn't had to protect the other Enterprise, it would have been able
to maneuver.  It could, at the very least, have outrun them, maybe even
blown them all away.

Tom Weinstein
...ucbvax!hub!ucsbuxa!6600tom
6600tom@ucsbuxa.bitnet
tom@bears.ucsb.edu
6600tom@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu
tomw@cornu.ucsb.edu
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Davidson (2 msgs) & Donaldson (8 msgs) &
                     Female Heroism (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Feb 90 20:52:11 GMT
From: jkingdon@watserv1.waterloo.edu (John Kingdon)
Subject: Avram Davidson Query

A few years ago, I remember hearing that the second book in Avram
Davidson's "Vergil Magus" series, titled (I think) _Vergil in Averno_, had
been published.  At the time, I made a mental note to get it once it was
out in paperback.  I was recently reminded of the series (I recommend the
first book, _The Phoenix and the Mirror_, by the way), and decided to try
and find the book.  No luck.  Then I decided to keep an eye out for the
hardcover.  Again, no luck.  Then I checked _Books in Print_, and didn't
find a listing for it.  So: was it all a dream?  Did this book ever exist?
Was it ever released in paperback?  Thanks.

John Kingdon
Department of Computing Services
University of Waterloo
Waterloo, Ont, Canada
jkingdon@watserv1.UWaterloo.ca

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 01:51:07 GMT
From: gwes@wjh12.harvard.edu (Geoff Steckel)
Subject: Avram Davidson: Virgil in Averno

jkingdon@watserv1.waterloo.edu (John Kingdon) writes:
> A few years ago, I remember hearing that the second book in Avram
> Davidson's "Vergil Magus" series, titled (I think) _Vergil in Averno_,
> had been published.  At the time, I made a mental note to get it once it
> was out in paperback.  I was recently reminded of the series (I recommend
> the first book, _The Phoenix and the Mirror_, by the way), and decided to
> try and find the book.  No luck.  Then I decided to keep an eye out for
> the hardcover.  Again, no luck.  Then I checked _Books in Print_, and
> didn't find a listing for it.  So: was it all a dream?  Did this book
> ever exist?  Was it ever released in paperback?  Thanks.

_Vergil In Averno_ (sp?) was released four or five years ago.  My local
public library has a copy (Newton Public Library, Newton, Mass.).  I've
seen (I think) one paperback copy.  If you have any taste for antiquity or
exquisite artistry, read it.  Achieving the correct state to actually find
the book, that's something else.

The book is full of one-page glimpses into beautiful and terrible worlds.
One description is of Vergil's stay in a school of arcane knowledge;
another, of the uses of the salamander in physical geology, another, the
peculiar etiquette of a spice merchant's warehouse, circa 700 A.U.C.  The
VERY RICH CITY, Averno, is a fever dream.  In all this, the student Vergil,
not yet magus, works rationally in a haunted world.

Avram Davidson writes from a head full of wonderful and peculiar
scholarship.  I heard he had a stroke a year or two back; the powers grant
him long life and long(er?) writing despite it.  His bibliography for the
Vergil books (not to mention his many other works) must cover many
scrolls.

Geoff Steckel
gwes@wjh12.harvard.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Jan 90 20:28:23 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Donaldson

ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>I have noticed that there seems to be no middle of the road with
>Donaldson.  Either people really LOVE the stuff or avidly HATE his work.

Well, notice again, because I simply find them boring.  Them books about
the leper etc. anyway.  I got to about page 2 in book 6.

I did kind of like his second mystery, though--because the protagonist got
over some of that overweening guilt.  Not to mention Donaldson doesn't
abuse English so much in the mysteries.

And hearing SRD read part of _The_One_Tree_ at Denvention 2 was very
pleasant.  More pleasant than reading it myself, actually.  However, this
is often the case with people with a neat sense of rhythm who force words
in because they sound real good, rather than they have the correct meaning
or syntactic placement.  Some early Cherryh exhibits this: reads like a
dream, but is sort of gibberish when awake.

Lisa

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 13:41:08 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: Donaldson

I seem to be one of those folks who IS middle of the road on Donaldson.  I
don't hate his works, but I don't think they are comprable to Tolkien's
either.

I have two big problems with Donaldson, both of which disagree with the
previous posting.

1. Donaldson is not a very good writer.  He is wordy and often clumsy.
   Tolkien's prose is much simpler, but much more in control.

2. Donaldson's characters behave in ways that just don't seem real.  Sam
   Gamgee in LORD OF THE RINGS is far more real than any of Donaldson's
   characters. Covenant's behavior, on the other hand, is just not
   believable after a while.

Also, as to which of the books is more "adult" (whatever that might mean in
this context), The Lord of the Rings is a far deeper, more serious book
than Donaldson's trilogy. Tolkien uses reaslistic characters and explores
such themes as good-and-evil, the nature of loyalty, and heroism. Donaldson
tells a reasonable story (at least in the first trilogy) but doesn't go
much beyond that.  A character who spends book after book whining and
feeling miserable does not, in and of itself, make a book into serious
adult fiction.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Jan 90 23:08:26 GMT
From: mshappe@heights.cit.cornell.edu
Subject: In defense of Donaldson

   There seems to be an unfortunate tendency to compare Stephen Donaldson
and JRR Tolkien, just because some of the cover-blurbs for Donaldson's
Covenant books did so.  However, I have yet to see any evidence that
Donaldson HIMSELF seeks comparason to Tolkien's stuff.  What I HAVE read of
Tolkien's work (not as much as I probably ought) bears very little
resemblance, in my mind to Donaldson's stuff.
   Myself, I find myself with a completely opposite reaction from the norm:
I could never get through LoTR (sacrilege!), and I loved both Chronicles of
Thomas Covenant to small pieces.  Why?  Perhaps because the Chronicles are
more "dangerous" books to read.  I felt much more challenged by Covenant
and The Land than by Middle-Earth.  Covenant is NOT a likeable guy, not
easy to identify with, not the sort of gent you want at parties, not at all
humourous, unless you, like Lord Foul, enjoy laughing at lepers.  In short,
there was a challenge: find something likable, or at least tolerable, in
this man, the reason why HE will be the Land's salvation, before Donaldson
finally consents to let us know what it is.  It's a puzzle, in a way.
   Donaldson also makes us face up to some pretty unpopular notions in his
books.  How many people hurt the things they love, doing things they think
are to their benefit when, in fact, they're not?  How often do we corner
ourselves in no-win situations, only to find that there was a way to win
after all?
   Perhaps I should read more LoTR before making any judgements, but I
don't think that comparing Donaldson and Tolkien is really valid.  There
really isn't that much similarity for any comparison to make sense.

Mike Shappe
Cornell Information Technologies Workstation Resources

------------------------------

Date: 1 Feb 90 00:58:44 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: In defense of Donaldson

mshappe@heights.cit.cornell.edu writes:
>There seems to be an unfortunate tendency to compare Stephen Donaldson and
>JRR Tolkien, just because some of the cover-blurbs for Donaldson's
>Covenant books did so.  However, I have yet to see any evidence that
>Donaldson HIMSELF seeks comparason to Tolkien's stuff.

On the cover of the trade paperback edition of the second of the mysteries
by "Reed Stephens", there's a pseudo-bio of this pseudonym that says the
pseudo-author is a Tolkien scholar.

Now, one would think that at least this joke didn't get there without his
knowledge, if not arranging.  So one might naturally then think that it's
either a lampooning of people who insist on contrasting his fantasies
against Tolkien's (but thems the breaks, these days--you write an epic
fantasy, somebody sometime will feel obliged to say "Tolkien"), or it's a
bit of fun and denotes his actual fond regard for _The_Lord_of_the_Rings_
(which still doesn't mean he wants the comparison, but thems etc. etc.,
especially if you admit to having read the stuff).

------------------------------

Date: 22 Feb 90 16:12:31 GMT
From: jflipton@athena.mit.edu (Jeffrey F Lipton)
Subject: Donaldson's Thomas Covenant Novels

   In regard to Stephen Brust's recent comments about the character of
Thomas Covenant, I agree that his character is plausible and not entirely
dislikable; certainly a refreshing change from the "noble paladin"
stereotype so often resorted to by writers of fantasy fiction. He refuses
to see his disability as something inherently ennobling.

   To my mind, Linden Avery is the most interesting character in the Thomas
Covenant novels. [Her character is similar in some ways to that of Joanna,
the heroine of _The_Mirror_of_Her_Dreams_, in that both are women with
abusive fathers who are unwillingly taken off to other realms to act as
saviors.] I found the scene where we first meet her, and she is forced to
resuscitate the old prophet-like man, to be among the most moving in the
two trilogies. I can particularly relate to that as a physician myself,
since one of my biggest fears before starting medical school was how I
would react to physically repellent patients. (This fortunately, has not
been a real problem.) Thus her disgust at the foul odor of his breath and
general uncleanliness rang true.

   What is the nature of the connection between the realm and the 'real
world'; in particular, what was the cult-like group that murdered Thomas
Covenant? Any clarification of this, and of the differential speeds of time
passage in the two universes would be of great interest.

Jeffrey F. Lipton, M.D
Clinical Decision Making
New England Medical Center
617-524-5999 [h]
617-956-5910 [w]
jfl@hx.lcs.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 15:27:55 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Donaldson's Thomas Covenant Novels

Great!  A discussion being started about Covenant.  I happen to have loved
the books, but rarely find people to discuss them with.

jflipton@athena.mit.edu (Jeffrey F Lipton) writes:
>What is the nature of the connection between the realm and the 'real
>world'; in particular, what was the cult-like group that murdered Thomas
>Covenant? Any clarification of this, and of the differential speeds of
>time passage in the two universes would be of great interest.

I have always thought that the Land is merely another dimension.  Covenant
can visit the Land but his person stays here.  When he visits there, his
body becomes comatose and his psyche inhabits a copy of his body there.  I
think that happened with Linden Avery as well.  In every case where they
visited the Land, their bodies were still in our world.

As to the cult-like group that murdered TC, I would be inclined to think
that they were in fact some of the people in the area who were rabid
anti-Covenant types.  Remember, he was ostracized by the little townspeople
before.  Even though some of them accepted the fact that he was now a big
writer, I bet some of them still were repelled by the leper.  My guess is
that some of them decided to rid themselves of the leper.

All we know about the time differential is that the time in the Land
proceeds MUCH faster than our world.  2 weeks in our world corresponded to
7 years in the Land.  1 week corresponded to 4 more years.  And 10 years
corresponded to 10,000 years.  There does not seem to be a real 1:n
relationship between the time differentials.  I don't think Donaldson
really thought that part out when he wrote the series.  BTW, these numbers
are all from memory (and it's been a while since I read the whole thing
through) so I might be off a bit.  But I remember trying to figure out
once and it does not work out to an easy 1:n relationship.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 19:36:31 GMT
From: db@lfcs.edinburgh.ac.uk (Dave Berry)
Subject: Re: Donaldson's Thomas Covenant Novels

jflipton@athena.mit.edu (Jeffrey F Lipton) writes:
>What is the nature of the connection between the realm and the 'real
>world'; in particular, what was the cult-like group that murdered Thomas
>Covenant? Any clarification of this, and of the differential speeds of
>time passage in the two universes would be of great interest.

I read the first Chronicles on two levels, one in which The Land is real
and Thomas Covenant is really sent to it, and one in which The Land is a
dream in which Covenant's actions symbolise his own self-awareness and
battle against self-hatred.

In the second reading, Lord Foul is a personifaction (if Foul can be called
a person) of his self-hatred.  Covenant cannot destroy Foul, since to do so
he would have to hate a part of himself, which would be a victory for his
self-hatred.  Instead he learns to overcome Foul by laughing at him; like
the Laughter of the Immortals in Hesse's Steppenwolf.

Covenant is also right not to accept The Land as real, since that would be
accepting fantasy as reality, i.e. madness.

In either reading, Covenant develops from someone wrapped in self-pity to
someone who will care about and help others.  I call that character
development, and I don't understand how people can claim that he's just as
much a whiner at the end of the third book as at the beginning of the
first.

Then again, the thing that got me reading the books enough to get caught in
the story and ignore the poor prose style and the peculiar rape scene
wasthe fact that Covenant, upon waking in a different world, didn't
immediately leap upon his war horse and set out to conquer the foe.  I just
don't believe that that's how most people would react; I at least would not
believe what was happening.

Finally, yes, there are people with mental states like Covenant.  They
deserve sympathy and help.

Dave Berry
LFCS
Edinburgh Uni.
db%lfcs.ed.ac.uk@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 22:41:27 GMT
From: cet1@computer-lab.cambridge.ac.uk (C.E. Thompson)
Subject: Re: Donaldson's Thomas Covenant Novels

ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>All we know about the time differential is that the time in the Land
>proceeds MUCH faster than our world.  2 weeks in our world corresponded to
>7 years in the Land.  1 week corresponded to 4 more years.  And 10 years
>corresponded to 10,000 years.  There does not seem to be a real 1:n
>relationship between the time differentials.  I don't think Donaldson
>really thought that part out when he wrote the series.  BTW, these numbers
>are all from memory (and it's been a while since I read the whole thing
>through) so I might be off a bit.  But I remember trying to figure out
>once and it does not work out to an easy 1:n relationship.

I would like to see some explicit references for this, as I am fairly sure
most of it is wrong. In particular the 10 year gap (between the two
trilogies) corresponds to 3000 or 4000 years, not 10000. I can't think of
any place where there is a 4 year gap. It was my impression that Donaldson
was working on a strict 1 day : 1 year ratio, in fact.

Chris Thompson
JANET:    cet1@uk.ac.cam.phx
Internet: cet1%phx.cam.ac.uk@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 12 Feb 90 19:43:31 GMT
From: evans@lvipl.csc.ti.com (Eleanor J. Evans @ 462-5330)
Subject: female heroism - more

I second Paul Heroy's recommendation of Daughter of Empire (Janny Wurts/
Raymond Feist).  Excellent book - very strong and interesting character(s).

Robin McKinley's The Blue Sword is also good.

How about that set of books about a woman who goes through a set of
adventures - I can only remember the eco-system on the side of the ravine.
Strata above and below, with various lifeforms in the layers - many bridges
across the chasm - vines - caves?  I know this is vague - help!  I think
she had some kind of power, as well - shape-changing?

Eleanor Evans
evans@lvipl.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Feb 90 23:07:37 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: female heroism - more

The series that you're thinking of (chasm culture/shapechanger girl), is
The Chronicles of Mavin ManyShaped by Sheri S. Tepper.  The individual
books are _The Flight of ..._, _The Journey of..._, and another I can't
remember.  Mavin is a wonderful character.  I also highly enjoy Tepper's
made-up vocabulary. It fits so well.  I lost my omnibus copy somewhere and
when I went to reread the series last year, could only find copies of books
1 and 3.  So I missed the section where Mavin journeys into the chasm.

------------------------------
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Date: 13 Feb 90 01:41:23 GMT
From: cs290ac@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Re: Gordon Dickson, _Way of the Pil

Actually, I thought the last sentence cleared the debate between Lyt Ahn
and the pilgrim up.  He says "and it seemed to shane he smelled the dust of
time".  He says this in the middle of a description of Lyt Ahn's armor.  I
think that was a reference to the old armor he and Maria had seen at the
museum.  The knight in the armor had wanted to be remembered, but wasn't.
Only his armor had.  I pretty much thought that was the case with Lyt Ahn
and all the Aalag.  Shane thought they were like the forgotten warrior.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 15:54:40 GMT
From: leo@duttnph.tudelft.nl (Leo Breebaart)
Subject: Re: Gordon Dickson

mvp@v7fs1.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>_Spacepaw_, _Spacial Delivery_, and "The Law-twister Shorty".

Shucks, you mean to tell me that there is a third Dilbian novel?  Or is
'The Law-twister Shorty' a short story (why else did you put "" around it
but not around the first two)? If so, in which collection can I find it?

>One of these days I want to sit down and read the Childe stories over
>again, in order.  _Soldier Ask Not_ was one of the first SF novels I read,
>and it sort of put me off, but what I remember of it makes me think that
>it was my problem, not Dickson's.  (I think I was in the 4'th or 5'th
>grade.)  I've read a few of the Dorsai stories, and thought they were
>quite good.

Naaah. Readable, but nothing much more than that. Dickson is great when he
is funny (Hoka!), but his serious stuff is not my cup of tea.  It is not
that he is boring, I have read far worse, but more that it just never seems
to make any impact on me. I can hardly remember any of the events described
in the latest two Childe books anymore, and I read them only a few months
back.

His 'serious' short stories are also much better. And one caveat to his
funnyness: "The Dragon And The George". Typical case of a short story (or
novella, I forgot) that should *never* have been expanded to a full-length
novel. Great title though (but even there, I like the original 'St Dragon
and the George' better).

Leo Breebaart
leo @ duttnph.tudelft.nl

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 10:31:12 GMT
From: adrian@cs.heriot-watt.ac.uk (Adrian Hurt)
Subject: Re: Gordon Dickson

krogers@esunix.UUCP (Keith Rogers) writes:
>While most of Dickson's books have many action sequences, I wouldn't
>recommend them at all for children or even older teenagers.  The reason is
>that, unlike many action filled books, the action parts in his books
>result from underlying purposes which young (and old) readers miss.

Having started by reading "Tactics of Mistake" as an older teenager, I
disagree.  Yes, I did miss some of what was really going on; but I was
interested enough to start collecting the rest of the series, read them,
then re-read "Tactics of Mistake" and see how it fitted in.

>...  We might even come to the conclusion, or at least entertain the
>thought, that the Jamethon was not just an exception of Friendly culture,
>but that there is a lot of good that can come from a Friendly-like
>society.

Especially when you read "Final Encyclopaedia".

>If you want to read the Childe Cycle, Dickson recommends that you read the
>books in the order that they were published rather than the chronological
>order of their settings.  This means the order to read them is: Dorsai,
>Necromancer, Tactics of Mistake, Soldier Ask Not, The Final Encyclopedia,
>and The Chantry Guild.  I think I agree that this is the best order to
>read them in.

Is Necromancer part of the Dorsai series?  According to the covers of my
copy of "The Final Encyclopaedia", the Dorsai series consists of: "Tactics
of Mistake", "Soldier, Ask Not", "Dorsai!", "The Spirit of Dorsai", "Lost
Dorsai", and "The Final Encyclopaedia".  To that, add "Chantry Guild",
which came out after "The Final Encyclopaedia".  "Necromancer" appears in
another list; if it is part of the Childe Cycle, then are "Time Storm",
"Masters of Everon" and a few more also in it?  As for order, I'd read
"Dorsai!" and "Soldier, Ask Not" close together.  They are set in parallel,
and many events occur in both books, shown from two different viewpoints.

One thing puzzles me.  There are often references to the "fourteen
inhabited worlds".  I count sixteen - Earth, Venus, Mars, Kultis, Mara, St.
Marie, New Earth, Freiland, Association, Harmony, Ceta, Newton, Cassida,
Dunnin's World, Dorsai, Coby.  Which two don't count?

Adrian Hurt
JANET:  adrian@uk.ac.hw.cs
UUCP: ..!ukc!cs.hw.ac.uk!adrian
ARPA:   adrian@cs.hw.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 02:10:52 GMT
From: sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu (Bruce S. Woodcock)
Subject: Simon Hawke/Time Wars

   I posted this before, but since many people have asked again, I`ll tell
what I know.

   The Time Wars Series was written by Simon Hawke.  Hawke has written
other science fiction and fanatsy; Simon Hawke is, in fact, a pen name.
His real name is Nicholas Yermakov (sp?) and he has written science fiction
under that name for many years.  The only thing I have read from him under
that name was "Hamburger Heaven," a very funny short story collected in an
anthology of sf and f stories with religious themes, Perpetual Light.
   Under the name of Simon Hawke, he has written the following that I know
of:
     Time Wars Series (science fiction/mystery/action/adventure)
     1.  The Ivanhoe Gambit
     2.  The Timekeeper Conspiracy
     3.  The Pimpernel Plot
     4.  The Zenda Vendetta
     5.  The Nautilus Sanction
At this point, there is a major turning point in the series.  Subsequent
books are:
     6.  The Khyber Conection
     7.  The Argonaut Affair
     8.  The Dracula Caper
     9.  The Lilliput Legion

     The Psychodrome Series (Cyberpunk-ish)
     1.  Psychodrome
     2.  Psychodrome II:  The Shapechanger Scenario

     The Wizard of.... Series (Modern-Day Fantasy)
     1.  The Wizard of 4th Street
     2.  The Wizard of White Chapel
     3.  The Wizard of Sunset Strip

   I really like Simon Hawke`s works, particularly his Time Wars and Wizard
of.... Series.  If anyone has more information on his work, or just general
comments, please let me know.

Bruce Woodcock

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 04:44:25 GMT
From: oravax!harper@cs.cornell.edu (Douglas Harper)
Subject: Jack London Book Info Request

Warning - spoilers ahead.

Years ago I read a book by Jack London entitled _The Red Death_ (or maybe
_The Red Plague_), a disease that killed most of the human race and
destroyed civilization.  I'd like to read it again to see whether he has
lessons for us.

If my almost thirty-year-old recollections are at all accurate, a lot (but
by no means all) of what he wrote is directly applicable to the AIDS
epidemic.  There is an invariably fatal disease, no cure despite the best
medical efforts, loathing of the victims and futile moves to isolate them.
Unlike AIDS, though, the plague is transmitted by touch and breath, I
believe.  Most of humanity has no immunity to it, and dies, after which the
race regresses to barbarism.

The copy I read as a kid was old and crumbling.  I haven't been able to
find another since I started looking a couple of years ago.  Does anyone
know where I can get a copy?  I'd be much obliged for any leads.

Douglas Harper
oravax!harper@cu-arpa.cs.cornell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 23:09:53 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: E. E. Smith

So the fish aliens of "Triplanetary" never appear in any of the other
Lensman books because "Triplanetary" was originally in a whole separate
universe.  I have always been confused about this (but it has not bothered
me much because the last time I reread the Lensman series I just read the
last 4 books).

Speaking of aliens in the Lensman series, I have always wondered why
Tregonsee became a second stage lensman. Kinneson, Worsel, and Nadreck seem
to be flashy superheros who go into all sorts of adventures, but Tregonsee
never seems to do much.  We first see him on the drug world (I forget its
name) where he is the caretaker because of his sense of perception.  He was
having problems there which Kinneson had to pull him out of by giving candy
to the local aliens.  Then we see him taking over Kinneson's and Worsel's
job at the main battle computer as the leader of a bunch of rigelian piece
movers.  Aside from this, the only adventures I remember him going on are
Kinneson's tame visit to Rigel to test out his sense of perception, and the
collation of facts in the "children of the Lens" (This last adventure is
the only one worthy of a second stage lensman).  I always pictured him as
the chief civil servant of a race of specially bred accountants. Nothing at
all like Kinneson and Worsel and Nadreck who get most of the bad guys.  I
have always thought that he was made second stage because there are only 4
types of "good" aliens who are well-decribed (I do not count the variations
on Tellurians or the Triplanetary fish aliens), so each of these types
supplies a second stage lensman.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 17:00:00 GMT
From: ROOKS38@wharton.upenn.edu
Subject: Info request (_The Second Earth_)

In this months SF book club mailing there was an ad for _The Second Earth_
The Pentateuch Re-Told by Patrick Woodroffe.  An oversized book with
illustrations, etc.  Before I pay about $20 for something I haven't heard
of, I was wondering if anyone out there had read it, or anything else by
Woodroffe.

   Please let me know.  If no one responds and I decide to buy it anyway,
I'll post a review.

Thanks in advance,   

Ben Rooks

------------------------------

Date: 18 Feb 90 10:39:56 GMT
From: cs121ta2@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Zahn Blackcollar

   I recently picked up Timothy Zahn's first novel, _The Blackcollar_,
liked it, and then started reading some more of his stuff. Only trouble is,
I'd heard of his _Cobra_ before and thought was what he was acclaimed for.
But of the two, I like _The Blackcollar_ much better. In fact, I can't
figure why he'd write a sequel to _Cobra_ when he could write one to the
other.

   I just glanced at another novel, which I forgot the title of, and didn't
think much of that either. Can anybody tell me what their opinion of the
relative merits of _Blackcollar_ and _Cobra_ and whether he wrote anything
that compares to the former. I know that he one an award for _Cascade
Point_ but I haven't looked at that yet. Is it worth it?

   I think it's rather instructive to compare _The Blackcollar_ to _Cobra_
because of the rather similar concepts : elite guerilla units fight against
superior alien foe. I found the blackcollar's more believable because even
though they do some incredible things, the cobra's are just as unbelievable
as the six-million dollar man. And its far more appealing for the guerilla
fighters to be martial artists than to be Tom Swift walking tanks,
anti-armor lasers implanted in the calf!  The resistance movement was more
believable in _The Blackcollar_ and so were the alien enemies. The Ryqklah
(sp?) were good villains precisely because they were never much explained,
and generally operated throught their collaborationist humans.

Oh well, the lame ending of _Blackcollar_ makes me wish Zahn had written a
sequel, while I can't say I'm looking forward to reading _Cobra Strike_.

Tom Fruchterman

------------------------------

Date: 18 Feb 90 02:00:05 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: Zahn Blackcollar

cs121ta2@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
>the lame ending of _Blackcollar_ makes me wish Zahn had written a sequel,
>while I can't say I'm looking forward to reading _Cobra Strike_.

"Lame"?  I suppose I can't discuss my reasons in detail without a) lacing
this posting with many spoilers and b) giving the subject more time and
thought than it really deserves, but I will say this about that: I thought
the anticlimactic compromise ending lent an air of realism to what
otherwise might have been far too saccharine to bear.

Anyway, there is a sequel, entitled "The Backlash Mission" if my memory is
serving me right.  It's adequate.  But then Zahn's work in general is only
what I'd call "adequate", not outstanding in the field.

I prefered his short work in the "Cascade Point" collection, and his novels
"A Coming of Age" and "Deadman Switch".  The ideas in these works were more
interesting, and his style more polished than in either the Blackcollar or
Cobra books.

> I think it's rather instructive to compare _The Blackcollar_ to _Cobra_
> because of the rather similar concepts : elite guerilla units fight
> against superior alien foe. I found the blackcollar's more believable
> because even though they do some incredible things, the cobra's are just
> as unbelievable as the six-million dollar man.

I disagree.  Uh, not about it being instructive, I agree about that.  But I
do not find immortality-and-superfast-reflexes-drugs-with-no-side-effects
medical engineering from the Blackcollar scenario any more plausible than
the mechanical and surgical advances needed for the Cobra scenario.  Both
are significantly beyond our current technology.

( Or to put it another way, if the six million dollar man is implausible,
why is Captain America or Spiderman any more plausible? )

> ...the Ryqklah (sp?) were good villains precisely because they were never
> much explained, and generally operated throught their collaborationist
> humans.

Hmmmm.....  beware then.  In the sequel we get to meet the aliens and learn
quite a bit more about them (though they retain mysterious aspects, and
seem to be plotting wheels-within-wheels tactics against the Blackcollars).

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 18:09:48 GMT
From: dswartz@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Dan Swartzendruber)
Subject: Re: Zahn Blackcollar

He did!  It's called Blackcollar Mission.  While I seem to have liked the
various Cobra books more than you, I have to admit I liked the Blackcollar
books better.  I'm not exactly sure why.  Just to make you feel even worse,
the sequel is obviously not the end of it either!  The good news is that I
ran into Tim Zahn at Worldcon last year, and he said he definitely plans to
finish off the Blackcollar trilogy at some point (not sure when though.)

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 22:49:26 GMT
From: whit@milton.u.washington.edu (John Whitmore)
Subject: Re: Zahn Blackcollar

   Zahn's short works show promise, and I enjoyed both The Blackcollar and
its sequel, The Backlash Mission.  Will another book follow in this series?
I hope so.  Spinneret, by the way, is also very enjoyable.
   Cobra was disappointing; the protagonists have lost their human
limitations to a degree that prevents me from identifying with them.  Their
special problems are the source of the book's main dramatic conflict, and
I don't sympathize deeply with those problems.

John Whitmore

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 17:26:45 GMT
From: bob@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (Bob Gray)
Subject: Re: Zahn Blackcollar

cs121ta2@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
>because even though they do some incredible things, the cobra's are just
>as unbelievable as the six-million dollar man. And its far more appealing
>for the guerilla fighters to be martial artists than to be Tom Swift
>walking tanks -- anti-armor lasers implanted in the calf!

Careful here!

Do you mean the "six-million dollar man" TV series, or the "Six Million
Dollar Man" novel by Martin Cadin?

The novel was the basis of the TV series, and they only share the name and
the name of the main character in common.

While the Cobras are more bionic man like, there is at least some attempt
made to explain WHY they can do what they can do, and the effects that all
this implanted hardware has on someone both mentally and physically.

The novel deals with the re-building of Steve Austin, and how he comes to
terms with having two artificial legs and one artificial arm. And an
artificial eye.

None of this nonsense about running at fifty five, leaping tall buildings,
and throwing things large distances.

None of this nonsense about telescopic infra red vision, his false eye
contains photographic film. No TV links to the brain.

Enjoyment of the novel seems to be inversely proportional to enjoyment of
the TV series. If you liked the TV series, you'll hate the book. If you
thought the TV series was silly and unrealistic, you'll like the book.

Bob

------------------------------
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Date: 15 Feb 90 19:32:36 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Nemesis

Title:     Nemesis
By:        Isaac Asimov
Publisher: Doubleday (Oct 1989)
Format:    hb, 364pp
ISBN:      0-385-26619-7

   This book is very boring, and that's sad.

   Isaac Asimov's enormous popularity has never been built on
pulse-pounding action, steamy romance, evocative prose, or subtle and
complex character- ization. Not to put too fine a point on it, his oeuvre
consists primarily of talking-heads scenes wired together by perfunctory
plotting.

   Now, this is not necessarily a Bad Thing. In Dr. Asimov's stories the
Idea is King. If you are sufficiently stimulated by Ideas (and many SF fans
including this reviewer are) good ones can more than make up for the lack
of conventional story-telling virtues. In Asimov's work the ideas have
often been fascinating, and so his work has achieved great success among
fans of the genre.

   The problem with _Nemesis_ is that its Ideas are either nonexistent or
hackneyed. Did we really need another novel in which the day is saved by a
misfit 15-year-old with Special Powers? Another in which the villain is a
megalomaniac el-maximum-lider out to prevent mongrel Earthmen from pol-
luting the vital bodily fluids of his Settler flock? Another in which the
plot turns on the establishment of telepathic contact with a lonely
planetary hive-mind?

   And all these cliches are swathed about by *endless* reams of talk-talk.
And the only character who comes even *partly* to life (i.e. does anything
at all surprising after introduction) is an obvious mouthpiece for the
author. And the attempts to write `relationship' scenes mostly come off as
though the characters were bloodless geriatrics in a cosmic trailer park.
And...oh, I can't go on. Suffice it to say that if the manuscript had been
submitted by an unknown it would doubtless have been bounced hard enough to
achieve escape velocity.

   Dr. Asimov has written much better in the recent past, and we can hope
he will do so in the future. This one, though, wins the first Raymond's
Reviews Golden Turkey award for Conspicuous Waste of Paper by a Major
Talent.

   Note: despite Dr. Asimov's introductory disclaimer, the book (especially
the last 20 pages) is loaded with foreshadowings and references that tie it
to the Foundation/Robots future history; in particular, it sheds a
considerable light on the origins of the Spacer culture. Completists may
wish to plow through it for that reason alone.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Feb 90 02:41:43 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Compleat Traveller in Black

Title:     The Compleat Traveller in Black
By:        John Brunner
Publisher: Collier/Macmillan (1989)
Format:    pb, 233pp
ISBN:      0-02-030720-9

   The publisher's blurb describes this story collection as "a classic of
existential fantasy", and for once it isn't exaggerating by an angstrom.
The only previous publication of the _Traveller_In_Black_ stories, a 1971
Ace Special, turns out to have been missing one ("The Things That Are
Gods"); it is a true delight to see these stories reissued complete.

   The Traveller In Black is a night-robed figure with a staff of curdled
light who wanders the world pitting his art against the forces of primal
chaos. His medium is an inexorably fair variety of justice; his mode, to
defeats those allied to chaos by granting their wishes in a way that they
invariably come to regret.

   These stories are wry, fantastic, vigorous and strange. The world
through which the Traveller moves remains baroque and dangerously mutable,
though gradually less and less so as the Traveller labors. Old gods and
demons and all the weird elemental forces of chaos are ranged against him.
He must defeat and confound them all to prevail.

   Brunner's writing has all the gorgeousness of Lord Dunsany or James
Branch Cabell or Jack Vance at his best. Indeed, the resemblance to Vance's
style in his saga of Cugel the Clever is so powerful as to suggest that one
of these story-suites may have begun as a pastiche of the other; it would
be most interesting to know in which direction the influence ran.

   Even SF fans who believe they hate fantasy ought to give these stories a
try. They are as far removed from the reams of shoddy formula fantasy
churned out every month as one of Hieronymus Bosch's dark masterpieces is
from finger painting.

  _The_Compleat_Traveller_In_Black_ earns an official Raymond's Review
Rave.  If you've never read these stories before I truly envy you the
thrill of discovering them for the first time!

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 03:55:12 GMT
From: wahl-e@bluegill.cis.ohio-state.edu (Edward A Wahl)
Subject: Everything

I would like to ask net-users out there if anyone has finished the _Indigo_
series by Louise Cooper.  I have just finished the first book, and am
half-way through the second.  I have read her previous series, and was
quite impressed with her work.  My questions are these: Does anyone have
any thoughts on the main theme of the _Indigo_ series?  Is the general idea
haunting to anyone?  Does this book make a strong enough statement for
conservation? How does the writing and story telling in general agree w ith
you?  Did you enjoy her first series? Do you think of her as a good example
of the FEMALE writer?  Do you think she has a bright future?  Let's get
this thread going!

wahl-e@cis.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 03:23:49 GMT
From: pdubois@tornado.berkeley.edu (Paul DuBois)
Subject: Eye of the World by Robert Jordan

I'm looking at Robert Jordan's "Eye of the World" as a contender for the
"sink-my-teeth-into-after-physics-midterm" position -- can anybody post or
mail a review, blurb, or short reaction?  It seems to have gotten good
reviews but after subjecting myself to the drudgery of 'Redwall' I've been
strongly disinclined to believe cover blurbs.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 00:14:54 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: _Sassinak_ by Anne McCaffrey and Elizabeth Moon

From Baen Books, 4.95, 333 pages.  ***+ on the OtherRealms scale.

Some of you may remember _Dinosaur_Planet_ and _Dinosaur_Planet_Survivors_
by Anne McCaffrey.  The two books were separated by several years, and yet
they were clearly "really" a single book.  This oddity was discussed on the
net a while back, but I don't remember anybody presenting a convincing
definitive reason for the split in the story or the long interval between
publication.

I also recall that there was a faction that thought the books were quite
good, and another that thought they were quite bad, and not too many with
intermediate opinions.  One of those "loved it or hated it" things.  My
position was that it was quite good, as a bit of adventure fluff.  Quite
McCaffrey-esque.  *Very* interesting multi-sentient civilization universe.

Well, Anne and Elizabeth have gone and written a pre-and-sequel.  Or a
simulquel.  ANYway, a book set in the same universe which touches strongly
upon the events in DP and DPS.

_Sassinak_ chronicles the adventures of one of the spear-carrier characters
of the resolution of DPS from childhood to somewhat beyond the time of the
end of DPS (a few days beyond).  I'm not sure how it would read to somebody
not familiar with DP and DPS, towards the end it might get somewhat choppy
as characters from the other books get involved.  (Or maybe not...  as I
say it's hard to judge.)  But even if choppy, I think the book as a whole
is very effective.  Better than DP and DPS.

I think Anne and Elizabeth handle the coming-of-age-in-the-military better
in many ways than F.M.Busby's "Rissa" and "Zelde" books.  I could also
compare it to Starship Troopers (epecially what with the eye-catching cover
of Sassinak in powered battle armor), but no matter what I said about that
would be misleading one way or another, given the ossified Heinlein
controversy.  In fact, come to that, forget what you might think of
F.M.Busby's UET universe.  Even if you didn't like those, you might like
this.

As Goldman's father might say, "Good men.  Bad men.  Giant men.
Beautifullest women.  Alienest peoples.  Space Battles.  Sacrifice.
Treachery.  Loyalty.  Revenge.  True Love."

(Well, sincere love, anyway.)

This is definitely *after* the invention of the adventure yarn.

Perhaps the only negative thing about it is that it is the first of a (ugh,
I can barely stand to say it...) Trilogy.  

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 03:20:51 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: George O. Smith

One of my favorite science fiction authors is George O Smith.  He wrote
books like "The 4th R", "Venus Equilateral", "Space Plague", "Lost in
Space", etc.  But in about 3 years of looking, I have only found around 5
or 6 books by him which were in my price range.  (I have seen at least one
other book in hardback on the $20 and over shelf in a used bookstore).
Does anyone know if his books will ever be scheduled to be reprinted?

It is really surprising how good this author is.  He writes hardish science
fiction in a very entertaining way (sort of like a 50's style of prose,
smoother than Heinleins, but less driven). N.b. I am not talking about
George H Smith who wrote some very silly books (e.g. Mars colliding with
Earth).  When I go in a bookstore now, I only check 2 authors in
particular, and George O Smith is one of them (other is John Taine).

As far as I can tell, his books (except maybe Venus Equilateral) have not
been published mass market since the 60's.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Feb 90 23:50:14 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Gifts of the Gorboduc Vandal

Title:     The Gifts of the Gorboduc Vandal
By:        Paul O. Williams
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (May 1989)
Format:    pb, 233pp
ISBN:      0-345-35597-0

   _Gifts_ is an odd and interesting book, a sort of ecological space-
opera quite different in tone and style from Paul Williams's previous work
(the 7-volume epic of post-holocaust reconstruction called the Pelbar
Cycle).

   As our story opens, a Gorboduc exploration ship is attacked and
destroyed by the planetary defences of a world called Landsdrum. The
Landsdrumites, knowing of the Gorboducs only that their language is that
spoken by a feared group of "vandal" plunderers who once raided Landsdrum
for tribute.

   All but one of the Gorboducs elect to die in conformance with their
culture's harsh warrior code. One, the scientist Umber Trreggevthann,
believes he has knowledge that is so vital to his peoples' survival that he
must remain alive even at the cost of his honor. For the "vandals", the
Dark Sector Gorboducs, are but one of seven Gorboduc cultures, and they
hold Umber's people in thrall.

   He allows himself to be slave-bonded to a Landsdrum family, enduring the
scorn of his shipmates before their honorable suicides, and straightaway
begins to disrupt the local culture. For Umber is a biologist; his
expedition was collecting species to enrich the biome of his homeworld, and
he succeeds in releasing some breeding pairs he brought down on the
lifepod.

   Unbeknownst to him, Landsdrum is a semi-theocracy organized around a
religion with some dogmas about biology which the new species utterly
disrupt.  Even saving the colony from a dangerous periodic plague using his
offworld knowledge isn't enough to deflect the wrath of the church and, as
if that isn't bad enough, he knows that the true Vandals will be arriving
before too long to raid Landsdrum, and that one of the things they will
surely due if Lansdrum's ill-prepared defenses don't send them packing is
torture him to death for treason.

    Are we having fun yet? And I haven't even mentioned his *real* problem.
The information he carries makes it utterly necessary that he get back to
his own people, who must, by their laws, turn him over to the Vandals.  The
only real allies he has are Landsdrum's semisentient food animals, and
*they* are mostly interested in playing obscure mathematical games!

    This book is funny, dramatic, touching, and unusual. Stories of one man
of knowledge toppling an entire culture's worldview aren't uncommon in SF,
but treatments of the theme this peculiar and convincing are. Umber's
problems aren't quite resolved by the last page and there are strong hints
of a sequel in the offing. I'll be looking forward to it.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Feb 90 16:13:41 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Reviews: short takes

This review changes the usual format slightly; it consists of five capsule
reviews of recent releases that don't need a lot of comment.

Title:     The Thirteenth Majestral
By:        Hayford Pierce
Publisher: Tor Books (May 1989)
Format:    pb, 315pp
ISBN:      0-812-54892-2

This book is a screamingly funny sendup of Jack Vance's writing style by
the author of _Napoleon_Disentimed_ and the Chap Foey Rider stories in
_Analog_ magazine. If you are a Vance fan, *do not miss it!*

Title:     The Founder
By:        Christopher Rowley
Publisher: Del Rey (Dec 1989)
Format:    pb, 251pp
ISBN:      0-345-33175-3

A basically forgettable prequel set in the world of _The_War_For_Eternity_
and _The_Black_Ship_. It doesn't tell us anything about Fenrille we didn't
already know from the other books and is too slight to stand on its own.
Unless you are a completist about series, forget it.

Title:     A Fearful Symmetry
By:        James Luceno
Publisher: Del Rey (Dec 1989)
Format:    pb, 265pp

Nazi magicians menace the Earth! Can our heroes figure out what's going on
in time to Save The Day? Can the reader figure out what's going on through
Luceno's lumpenprose and spaghetti plotting? Who knows? Who cares? Avoid
this one, it reads like a bad parody of Stuart Gordon's
_Smile_On_The_Void_.

Title:     Ace In The Hole (Wild Cards #6)
By:        George R. R. Martin and others
Publisher  Bantam/Spectra (Feb 1990)
ISBN:      0-553-28253-0

The Wild Cards books probably share top honors with the Liavek stories and
the first few of the original Thieves' World anthologies as the best
writing to come out of the shared-worlds fad. _Ace_In_The_Hole_ doesn't
quite reach the heights of intensity of the earlier books, but this may be
a good thing; there had been a bit too much slasher-movie psychopathic
nastiness in the mix for my taste. This one leaves me looking forward to
#7.

Title:     Gryphon
By:        Crawford Killian
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (Aug 1989)
ISBN:      0-345-35730-2

Tasty hard-SF by the author of the remarkably original novel _Eyas_. I find
Killian's premise that humans have altered themselves into asocial animals
just as implausible as Asimov's rather similar Spacers, but his picture of
an anarchic abundance culture based on nanotechnology is believable and
fascinating. Then, collectivist aliens invade. Boy, are *they* in for a
surprise!

------------------------------

From: v100hjy8@ubvmsb.cc.buffalo.edu
Date: 12 Feb 90 23:19:09 GMT
Subject: More Time Travel SF

I haven't seen anyone post one of my favorites:

The End of Eternity by Isaac Asimov.

This is a GREAT story- with lot's of nice twists. One of the first books to
get me hooked on SF.

On a trashier vein you might try:

Lightning by Dean Koontz.  Not high literature, but it did have some nice
insights as to how time travel might be used if it did indeed exist.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 06:43:08 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) writes:
>mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe) writes:
>>"By His Bootstraps" by R A Heinlein (shame for no one else mentioning
>>this--it's one of the first closed-loop paradox stories)
>
>You're getting two Heinlein stories ("By His Bootstraps" and "All You
>Zombies...") mixed up.  This is common and is caused by the title "By His
>Bootstraps" being a more appropriate title to "All You Zombies...".

   No, I'm not mixing the two up.  "By His Bootstraps" pre-dates "All You
Zombies" by at least ten years.

SPOILERS AHEAD!

   The protagonist in "By His Bootstraps" brings himself into the future;
that is, a future version of himself brings the earlier version into the
future, and eventually becomes the future version.  Aw, heck, read the
story.

   In any case, that seems like a closed-loop paradox to me.  "All You
Zombies" is a bit more thorough in its ontology in that the protagonist is
his own parents, and methinks the sexual nature of the story is the reason
it appeared in Fantasy and Science Fiction instead of Heinlein's usual
stomping ground: Astounding Science Fiction.  But I'm not confusing the
two. 

Chris Hertzog
mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Adams (4 msgs) & Bull (2 msgs) & Yarbro &
                     Requests (2 msgs) & Female Heroism (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 17:36:55 GMT
From: HUL@psuvm.psu.edu (Dean Hickerson)
Subject: Re: Big Screen Dr. Who

JCONTOMP@tufts.BITNET says:
>I just heard it on CNN Headline News.  John Cleese is a contender for the
>lead the upcoming Dr. Who movie!  That would be a twist considering that
>he played an art critic in _City of Death_ during the Tom Baker era.

Speaking of that episode, did anyone else notice the similarity between it
and Douglas Adams's "Dirk Gently's Holistic Detective Agency"?  (I hope I
remembered the title correctly.)  I think Adams was listed in the credits
of City of Death.  So is this another example of Adams writing more than
one version of one of his stories?

Dean Hickerson
Dept. of Math.
Penn State Univ.
University Park, PA 16802
hul@psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 18:31:43 GMT
From: walrus@oak.circa.ufl.edu
Subject: Re: Big Screen Dr. Who

HUL@psuvm.psu.edu (Dean Hickerson) writes:
>Speaking of that episode, did anyone else notice the similarity between it
>and Douglas Adams's "Dirk Gently's Holistic Detective Agency"?  (I hope I
>remembered the title correctly.)  I think Adams was listed in the credits
>of City of Death.  So is this another example of Adams writing more than
>one version of one of his stories?

  The reason Douglas Adams was mentioned in those credits was that he was
the script editor for that season.  If you notice any of the other episodes
from that season you might notice his name also.
  Douglas Adams also wrote the only Doctor Who episode never to appear on
the air, 'Shada!' A little know fact that someone might want to know.

Walrus%maple.decnet@pine.circa.ufl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 22:40:41 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Big Screen Dr. Who

walrus@oak.circa.ufl.edu said:
> Douglas Adams also wrote the only Doctor Who episode never to appear on
> the air, 'Shada!' A little known fact that someone might want to know.

I've seen a summary of the "Shada" story (no exclamation point, btw, and
the reason it was never aired is that it was never completely filmed due to
a strike at the BBC).  Adams recycled the main theme of "Shada" as one of
the themes of "Dirk Gently's Etc," just as he also re-used the major theme
from the Dr. Who "City of Death" story that he script-edited.

("CoD," incidentally, was written by someone named David Agnew, despite the
suspiciously similar monogram, I've never even heard a rumour that "Agnew"
was an Adams pseudonym.)

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 17:19:14 GMT
From: drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann)
Subject: Re: Big Screen Dr. Who

wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr) writes:
>   Adams recycled the main theme of "Shada" as one of the themes of "Dirk
> Gently's Etc," just as he also re-used the major theme from the Dr. Who
> "City of Death" story that he script-edited.
>
> ("CoD," incidentally, was written by someone named David Agnew, despite
> the suspiciously similar monogram, I've never even heard a rumour that
> "Agnew" was an Adams pseudonym.)

Probably because it wasn't a rumor.  City of Death was quite definitely
written by Douglas Adams and Graeme Williams (the producer?) together, but
the pseudonym was necessary because of the unusual circumstances under
which it was written.  There was no story ready for production by Monday,
so over the weekend they locked themselves in a room together and banged
their heads against a few walls, producing a script two days later.  Or
something like that.  Read Neil Gaiman's "Don't Panic!" for more true
stories of Douglas Adams procrastination.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 16:03:02 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Falcon

Title:     Falcon
By:        Emma Bull
Publisher: Ace (Oct 1989)
Format:    pb, 282pp
ISBN:      0-441-22569-1

   In a previous review I commented on the persistence of the
starpilot-as-magus theme in modern SF, and how it ties in with human needs
for transcendence and our culture's ideas about technology and the
individual.

   In _Falcon_, Emma Bull picks up this motif but never quite seems to
decide what she wants to do with it. It's an odd sort of failure from the
woman who wrote that excellent fantasy, _The_War_For_The_Oaks_. The story
is very conventional. The protagonist, Niki, is a misfit in his royal
family who wants to chuck the trappings of aristocracy and be a starpilot.
His plans are disrupted by an engineered revolution that wipes out his
family. He flees, disappears and resurfaces as a `gestalt pilot', one of
a special breed who trade supernal ability for addiction to an enabling
drug that destroys their metabolisms within years.

   So far, so good. Other authors have certainly similar motifs into books
that were lots of fun and even had some important things to say. But after
Niki resurfaces _Falcon_ seems to lose its direction; the rest of the book
reads like a good deal of sound and fury signifying not very much. This is
a shame, because Niki has been developed into an interesting and
sympathetic character.

   The ending of the book suggests that Ms. Bull was trying to write a
novel about character and virtue.  The obvious action-adventure-revenge
possibilities are worked out partway and then dropped, apparently to make a
psychological point (even the eventual confrontation with the family's
betrayer lacks zip).  The trouble is that Niki does his growing in the
first part and the hiatus between parts one and two. The latter half of the
novel doesn't seem to take him anywhere, psychologically, despite a final
poor-little-superman fillip that looks regrettably as though it was tacked
on as an afterthought.

   Nevertheless, this book does have some distinct virtues.
Characterization is strong throughout, and especially in the first part of
the novel. Niki is engaging, and the world has some nice detail touches. It
is really only at the end of it all that the apparent problems in concept
become obtrusive. Perhaps other readers will find a redeeming subtlety
there that I missed.  Overall, I can't recommend this novel but, I won't
pan it, either, and will be curious to see what Ms. Bull's second foray
into the SF field looks like.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 01:00:30 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Review: Falcon

It's actually too bad you missed the point, several points in fact,
although it's understandable: I suggest going back for a reread and this
time keeping your mind open about what you're reading, rather than deciding
you've found another bit of evidence for your starpilot-as-magus theory,
because part of the appeal (and challenge) of this book is that it mucks
around with standard heroic myth motifs.

For example, the Death of the Companion scenario: protagonist's best friend
from childhood, drinking buddy, main squeeze, family, or entire planet gets
killed.  Usually, this is set up to mark the transition from childhood to
adulthood.  (And if there's any job worse than spear-carrier, it's gotta be
being a symbol.)  It's subtly different in _Falcon_: although a large scale
pruning does happen, rather than this ushering Niki into being king of
England, or a monomaniac bent on revenge, what happens to Niki is a
delaying of destiny, not a hastening, not a new course.

Another example: although Niki at one point likens major changes in his
life to "rebirths", the changes affected by him are less profound than
changes that occur to people whose lives he touches.  Niki is a catalyst,
considerably stronger than the tool Jacob thought he was, which is why
Jacob reacts as he does when ultimately unable to ignore this.  And, the
catalytic rather than catastrophic flavor of this story is why Niki's
allies are a journalist and a musician, and that these influential talents
are more important to the future than the warrior training of either.

The reason you can't find your anticipated "action-adventure-revenge
possibilities" is that this is not the sort of story this is.  This is not
a story about doing justice, but a story about doing _right_.  If you were
expecting blood-lust, I can see why this book might make no sense.  On the
other hand, I like a book that stretches the mind, and I found this a
particularly effective telling of a different sort of heroic story.  I was
surprised by, and I admire, the way she challenged the stereotypical
elements of the heroic quest plot I've come to tolerate in most modern
fantasy or science fiction stories but, those sorts of stories are never
as satisfying as _Falcon_.

Niki's genesis is also worthy of a bit more care: he is not, merely, a
"misfit in his royal family".  No, what we have here, is the older sort of
hero, born parthenogenically of the creative mother.  It's not a point to
sweep under the rhetoric.

It is a marvellous success of a novel.  I loved every word, although I
admit that, when I turned the last page of chapter 14, I wasn't sure I'd
survive the developing tensions.  And then, a few pages later, I was pretty
sure I hadn't.

It's an excellent book that plays with the motifs, uses less-hackneyed
ones, and may even create its own.  I want more stories of exactly
this sort.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 01:08:46 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: WANTED: Chelsea Quinn Yarbro bibliography

Yep, just started reading her stuff, so what I'm actually most interested
in, is an annotated bibliography which focuses on the Saint-Germain
chronicles and the related books/stories about Olivia.  Are there any other
Yarbro books set in that universe but not focusing on those two?  Thanks!

Melita Kennedy
kennedy-m@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 02:06:24 GMT
From: ghenders@mib1.mib.eng.ua.edu (Gary Henderson)
Subject: A book request

Years ago, I read a juvenile about which I remember very little, but it had
to do with travelling to a moon of Venus called "Nede" (which is just Eden
spelled backward).  I think there was a race or a society that lived on
rafts that floated perpetually in the seas of Venus or Nede.  Seems like
there was a part of the book in which characters were able to breathe under
water.

Anyone recognize this?  Thanks in advance, if so :)

Gary Henderson
ghenders@hosrv.ho.eng.ua.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 02:49:07 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Story Request

   All the recent discussion about Joyce and _Ulysses_ put me in mind of a
story I read some years ago, title and author forgotten. Having struck out
on it with the good crew at "The Other Change of Hobbit", I thought I'd put
it to the net at large.
   The story is set somewhat in the future. A company is reviving "Classic
Comics Digest". The first work they decide to do in digest form is
_Ulysses_.  They put together a team of literary experts and advanced AI
equipment to condense the meaning of the novel as far as possible. The
punchline: the result of all this work is exactly zero compression. The
most condensed possible form of _Ulysses_ is _Ulysses_ itself.
   Anyone recognize the story? I'd really like to know who wrote it.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 06:19:43 GMT
From: GHENDER3@ua1vm.ua.edu (Gary Henderson)
Subject: Strong female heroines

Someone was asking for books with strong female characters.  Well, although
the female characters are not the main characters, they are never-the-less
VERY strong and well-done in Rawn's _Dragon_Prince_, _The_Star_Scroll_, and
_Sunrunner's_Fire_.  The little women aren't just wifie-poo types who say
"yes, dear" a lot. :) They tend to, like, govern and manipulate and such.

I think you'll (whoever you were, original question-poster) like them.

And a goodly portion of the villains are crafty women, too, which may be
even better :)

Gary

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 19:42:12 GMT
From: md89mch@cc.brunel.ac.uk (Martin Howe)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

Thomas Gramstad <bfu> writes: 
> I'd like to request recommendations of books with strong, heroic female
> characters.  Preferably with some psychological depth (such as _The Mists
> of Avalon_), but slam-bang action will do as well.  Any genre.

In all the followups, I haven't seen anyone mention Anne McCaffrey's
Calishandra the "crystal singer". It's been a *Lonnng* time since I read
any of that, (I'm not even sure of the spelling !) but it made an
impression, because they were the first "female hero" stories that I came
across.

Hope this helps.
Regards,

Martin C. Howe
MSc. Microelectronics

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 15:56:27 GMT
From: EATONJ@yalevm.ycc.yale.edu
Subject: Re: female heroism - more

evans@lvipl.csc.ti.COM (Eleanor J. Evans) writes:

>How about that set of books about a woman who goes through a set of
>adventures. I can only remember the eco-system on the side of the ravine.
>Strata above and below, with various lifeforms in the layers, many bridges
>across the chasm / vines / caves?  I know this is vague, help!  I think
>she had some kind of power, as well - shape-changing?
 
Sherri (sp?) Tepper's Maven Manyshaped Trilogy, which is part of her True
Game series, which is not another dumb what-if-a-fantasy-role-playing-game-
became-real story, though it might look like it.
 
Grass, her most recent book, is excellent, and her earlier stuff is almost
all quite good.  Her main characters are frequently women, so a lot of her
books fit into this thread's subject.
 
Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 21:29:33 GMT
From: cathyn@crypto.cs.adfa.oz.au (Cathy Newberry)
Subject: Re: Female heroism

md89mch@cc.brunel.ac.uk (Martin Howe) writes:
>In all the followups, I haven't seen anyone mention Anne McCaffrey's
>Calishandra the "crystal singer". It's been a *Lonnng* time since I read
>any of that, (I'm not even sure of the spelling !) but it made an
>impression, because they were the first "female hero" stories that I came
>across.

I was introduced to Killashandra about a year ago.  I loved both books.
Then about five or six months ago, somebody lent me two books of short
stories, each containing a short story about Killashandra.  The stories
pre-dated the Crystal Singer novels, and there are a few differences, the
main one being that Lars Dahl is referred to as Larsdal, or something.
Anyway, in one story Killashandra has broken up with Lars Dahl (or whatever
his name is) and goes off world again.  By this time she's starting to lose
her memory pretty badly.  In the second story, Killashandra is tricked by
the Guild into going back to her claim with another singer, who eventually
abandons her on the claim.  Killashandra is left to face the fury of the
mach storm, and will eventually die.  I found the ending incredibly
triumphant though, because even though she has been betrayed and is about
to die, she refuses to give in.  She changes the face of the claim and
carves herself a tomb from the crystal.  She goes to meet her death
singing.  I loved it!

Sorry for rambling on, but McCaffrey is one of my favourite authors:-)

Cathy Newberry
Dept Comp Sci.
Adfa, Canberra, Australia

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 19:42:03 GMT
From: bryan@scicom.alphacdc.com (Bryan George Lord)
Subject: Re: Strong female heroines

   What about "Windhaven", a joint effort by George R. R. Martin and
another author, whose name I can't seem to remember. (A woman BTW)
   Excellent book. It portrays the life story of a "flyer" who breaks down
the aristocratical structure of an entire world, thus allowing "flyers" to
be chosen on their merits, not their geneology.
   The main character and heroine of the entire planet, is a woman. But
that's not the only reason you should read it. A great portrayal of the
ethnocentic policies of a society. Another book hinging around this topic,
also written by George R. R. Martin, is "Dying Of The Light". He writes a
lot of things that have a clear ancestry in bigotry, as well as other
modern day problems of this planet, like abortion and such.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Feb 90 16:29:17 GMT
From: humphrie@cat27.cs.wisc.edu (William Humphries)
Subject: Re: Strong female heroines

More books w/strong women leads: Suzette Hayden Elgin's Ozark Fantasy
Trilogy.  It's been awhile since I read it, but the first book is _Twelve
Fair Kingdoms_.  Elgin's calling is linquistics, which is the basis for
another of her books, _Native Tounge_ which doesn't have a woman viewpoint
character, but is good.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Feb 90 23:46:39 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a691@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Jennifer Beaudry)
Subject: Re: Strong female heroines

Another place to find strong female heroines is in Sword and Sorceress.
This is an annual anthology edited by Marion Zimmer Bradley in its 5th(?)
year. As with any anthology there is a mix of good, bad and terrible. Most
of the stories have to much sorcerey and 'I'ma woman but I'll defy society
anyway' in them for me but they are worth a try if that's what you are
looking for.

Jennifer Beaudry

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

			  Books - Adams (9 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 03:17:00 GMT
From: jherbers@caen.engin.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

Recently, someone asked for someone to explain the ending of "Dirk Gently's
Holistic Detective Agency".  I don't remember seeing any replies.  My
question is: what the hell happened at the end of "Long Dark Tea Time of
the Soul"???

Unlike the Hitchhiker's series, the Dirk books seem to have a plot.  This
gets me involved with the story and I sometimes overlook the humor/satire.
This is too bad, because the story becomes incomprehensible at the end.  I
thought the story was getting real interesting and I'm cruising along and
then Blam! it's over and I don't know why.  I think I'll reread it some day
and forget the story and pay more attention to the humor - it's more
satisfying.

So what do the rest of you think of this book (and "Dirk Gently's...")?

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 06:24:39 GMT
From: bskendig@phoenix.princeton.edu (Brian Scott Kendig)
Subject: Re: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

jherbers@caen.engin.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers) writes:
>Recently, someone asked for someone to explain the ending of "Dirk
>Gently's Holistic Detective Agency".  I don't remember seeing any replies.
>My question is: what the hell happened at the end of "Long Dark Tea Time
>of the Soul"???

I read DGHDA over a year ago, and *loved* it!  After a little thought and
some generous rereading, I figured out the ending, and loved that too,
although for the life of me I can no longer remember what it was.

LDTTotS (pardon my acronyms) was very thin and very ineffective, not to
mention insubstantial.  (And did I mention thin?  Plotwise, of course.)
Its plot was very silly and was never concluded in many places.  For
example: during the entire first half of the novel, Dirk is preoccupied
with finding the whereabouts of his former secretary who is now the missing
airline ticket clerk.  His search is entirely forgotten in the second half
of the book, save for the one place where Adams mentions in passing that
Thor suddenly turns her back into a woman where she had been a tea-kettle
or something like that.  Another instance: in Odin's hospital, the heroine
WhatsHerFace tells Thor and Odin that she knows exactly what they can go do
with their lives now, but she won't tell until Thor tells her how many
stones there are in wherever-it-is.  "I told you I lost count!" he roars --
the chapter ends, and we never learn the lady's idea.

All things considered, the story looks like what I would have written if I
were sitting in a nice quiet room, working up a good ending, and a little
old lady were to poke her head in all of a sudden and scream "Deadline's in
two hours!"

I wonder if that's how Adams works?  Hmm.

If some more intelligent character on this Net could kindly explain to me
what for cat's sake went on over those last forty pages or so, I'd be most
appreciative!  Until then - I'm as confused as the rest of me.

Brian S. Kendig
bskendig@phoenix.Princeton.EDU
bskendigPUCC.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 17:01:52 GMT
From: drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann)
Subject: Re: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

bskendig@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Brian Scott Kendig) writes:
>jherbers@caen.engin.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers) writes:
>>Recently, someone asked for someone to explain the ending of "Dirk
>>Gently's Holistic Detective Agency".  I don't remember seeing any
>>replies.  My question is: what the hell happened at the end of "Long Dark
>>Tea Time of the Soul"???
>
> I read DGHDA over a year ago, and *loved* it!  After a little thought and
> some generous rereading, I figured out the ending, and loved that too,
> although for the life of me I can no longer remember what it was.

**SPOILERS**

Yes, Doug has a habit of leaving the reader to figure out what's going on.
Every time I reread one of his books, I notice a connection I didn't see
before.  At the end of "Dirk Gently", the alien/ghost was trying to stop
his ship from exploding and killing him.  The explosion, however, was the
spark of radiation that many scientists believe started life on Earth.  To
stop the ghost from stopping the explosion, Dirk distracted Samuel Taylor
Coleridge from writing "the second, and altogether stranger part of the
poem", which would have (and, in the book, did) open Micheal's mind to the
ghost.  In fact, I'm not sure, but I think if you read "Kubla Khan" (or
whatever it was), you will find that there is no second part; Dirk is the
reason for this.  Are you confused yet?  Yes?  Good.

At the end of Tea-Time, everyone's happy, I guess.  That couple got
everything they wanted, and Dirk's refrigerator gave birth to the new god
of guilt.  The only thing I don't understand is what the "Hot Potato"
storyline had to do with the Thor storyline.  They seem totally
unconnected, except that the "hairy guy with green eyes" appears in both.
And Dirk Gently's only role in all this seemed to be that of an innocent
bystander who eventually figured out what the hell was going on.
 
> LDTTotS (pardon my acronyms) was very thin and very ineffective, not to
> mention insubstantial.  (And did I mention thin?  Plotwise, of course.)
> Its plot was very silly and was never concluded in many places.  For
> example: the during the entire first half of the novel, Dirk is
> preoccupied with finding the whereabouts of his former secretary who is
> now the missing airline ticket clerk.  His search is entirely forgotten
> in the second half of the book, save for the one place where Adams
> mentions in passing that Thor suddenly turns her back into a woman where
> she had been a tea-kettle or something like that.

Dirk realized, about halfway thru the book, that she had been turned into a
Coke machine.  Like most events in the book, this must be implied.  Dirk is
considering the role that the Coke machine played in all this, when he
suddenly said something like, "no! that can't be it, that's ridiculous!"
The fact that she had been turned into a Coke machine was revealed at the
end.
 
> All things considered, the story looks like what I would have written if
> I were sitting in a nice quiet room, working up a good ending, and a
> little old lady were to poke her head in all of a sudden and scream
> "Deadline's in two hours!"
> 
> I wonder if that's how Adams works?  Hmm.

It is, sort of.  He is late finishing everything he writes.  They publish
it late anyway because it's so damn good.  In fact, at the end of the radio
show, he was still writing the script while the actors were in the next
room recording it!

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 14:32:01 GMT
From: drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann)
Subject: Re: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

By the way, does anybody know where the phrase "the long dark tea-time of
the soul" comes from?  I know it's from another Douglas Adams book, and I
remember seeing it, but I can't find it now.  He was describing "that
feeling of boredom you get at 4:00 Sunday afternoon, when you feel that
you've done all you can that day, you realize that no matter how long you
stare at that paragraph in the newspaper you'll never actually read it, and
the world slips quietly into the long dark tea-time of the soul."  Or
something like that.  Sound familiar?

Anyone? Anyone? Bueller?

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 20:01:02 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann) writes:
>By the way, does anybody know where the phrase "the long dark tea-time of
>the soul" comes from?  I know it's from another Douglas Adams book, and I
>remember seeing it, but I can't find it now.  He was describing "that
>feeling of boredom

It was in one of the Hitchhiker's Guide books (the third, I think), where
he was talking about immortality.  That guy (I don't remember the name),
who was insulting the Universe?  The guy who had made himself immortal with
an accident with a time machine and some rubber bands?  Adams was talking
about the problems of being immortal and why the guy was actually out in
space insulting every creature in existance.  I always wondered: does he do
bacteria?  If not, where's the dividing line?  It's not intelligence,
because he went off to insult a slug after insulting Arthur.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 23:33:54 GMT
From: kiara@codon8.berkeley.edu (Kiara Jordan;324 Barker;x3-9226)
Subject: Re: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann) writes:
>By the way, does anybody know where the phrase "the long dark tea-time of
>the soul" comes from?

I think, mind you I say I think, it's a parody of a line of F. Scott
Fitzgerald: "In the real dark night of the soul, it is always three o'clock
in the morning."

------------------------------

Date: 21 Feb 90 03:52:47 GMT
From: fitz@wang.com (Tom Fitzgerald)
Subject: Re: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

bskendig@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Brian Scott Kendig) writes:
> LDTTotS (pardon my acronyms) was very thin and very ineffective, not to
> mention insubstantial.  (And did I mention thin?  Plotwise, of course.)
> Its plot was very silly and was never concluded in many places.  For
> example: the during the entire first half of the novel, Dirk is
> preoccupied with finding the whereabouts of his former secretary who is
> now the missing airline ticket clerk.

During the entire first half?  That's exaggerating it a little.  He was
much more concerned with finding out why his client had died in a locked
room, what the mysterious envelope held, and how to get the homicidal eagle
out of his living room.  He only mentioned his secretary a couple of times
that I remember.

> Another instance: in Odin's hospital, the heroine WhatsHerFace tells Thor
> and Odin that she knows exactly what they can go do with their lives now,
> but she won't tell until Thor tells her how many stones there are in
> wherever-it-is.  "I told you I lost count!" he roars -- the chapter ends,
> and we never learn the lady's idea.

Yes you learn it, because she implemented it.  The idea was that Odin would
write his will leaving all his money to the Woodshead(?) hospital, and in
return they would take care of him for the rest of his life.  They
frequently made deals with patients like this. This is mentioned earlier
in the book.  They didn't realize he was immortal, of course.

> All things considered, the story looks like what I would have written if
> I were sitting in a nice quiet room, working up a good ending, and a
> little old lady were to poke her head in all of a sudden and scream
> "Deadline's in two hours!"

You must have missed 90% of the book.  There are cross-references back and
forth to all sorts of things: the jet fighter pilot (along with his wife,
her lottery winnings, and Dirk's foretunetelling business), the
grey-panelled truck, Valhalla superimposed on the St. Pancras railway
station and hotel, the contract (the hot potato), Dirk's old refrigerator
which was incubating a new god of guilt, the advertising account manager
with the red glasses and the lawyer husband, and so on.  The book was so
tightly woven that I wanted a hypertext system to keep all the threads
straight.

I never figured out the reference to frogs though.  "Frogs... I used to
like... frogs".  Where are there frogs in Norse mythology?

> If some more intelligent character on this Net could kindly explain to me
> what for cat's sake went on over those last forty pages or so, I'd be
> most appreciative!  Until then - I'm as confused as the rest of me.

***Spoilers***

Believe me, everything makes sense (if you're as twisted as I am).  Already
in the book, Odin had stolen the power of all of the rest of the gods, and
had sold it to the lawyer and ad-executive in exchange for their financing
his stay at the Woodshead.  The contract negotiating this deal specified
that the contract-holder would have a "nice life" for a while, then would
die.  The lawyer and ad-exec had sold off the contract to a number of
people, who used the gods' power to write hit songs and best-seller books,
take over markets, etc.  The contract was in Dirk's client's hands when it
expired, and the guy (whose name I forget) was killed.

Thor challenged Odin, claiming that the contract was a violation of Odin's
responsibilities as chief god.  He threw a major-league temper tantrum,
regained his own power and broke through the barrier that Odin had placed
across the North Sea.  Then he went to Norway and found Odin's copy of the
contract, which proved his charges, but didn't get back to Valhalla until
the challenging hour was over.

The lawyer and ad-exec claimed that their lives had been messed up by
Dirk's client's death and by the challenge, so they claimed the contract
was void and refused to let Odin back into the Woodshead.  (My memory is
especially fuzzy on this stretch).  Dirk tried to negotiate with them, they
tried to buy him out, and negotiations collapsed.  When everyone got back
to the real world, Odin was miserable because he couldn't go back to the
hospital, so the writer arranged the deal with the will, and they took him
back.  Thor, with his powers back, undid all the damage that Odin's curse
had done - he changed the kitten back to a table lamp, the coke machine
back to Dirk's secretary, and the eagle back to the F-15, which immediately
destroyed Dirk's house and killed the lawyer and ad- exec.

The last bit is the vignette where Toe Rag and the demon, escaping from
Thor's wrath at Valhalla, run across Dirk's old refrigerator.  The fridge
emits a powerful god of guilt (the incarnation of Dirk's guilt concerning
the fridge and his cleaning lady), which eats Toe Rag and the demon.

See makes perfect sense.  Hmmmm.  Maybe I'd better re-read the book.

Tom Fitzgerald
Wang Labs       
Lowell MA, USA   
1-508-967-5278
fitz@wang.com
...!uunet!wang!fitz

------------------------------

Date: 21 Feb 90 19:14:56 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

kiara@codon8.berkeley.edu.UUCP (Kiara Jordan) writes:
>drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann) writes:
>>By the way, does anybody know where the phrase "the long dark tea-time of
>>the soul" comes from?
>
>I think, mind you I say I think, it's a parody of a line of F. Scott
>Fitzgerald: "In the real dark night of the soul, it is always three
>o'clock in the morning."

Well, the ultimate source which both Fitzgerald and Adams are evoking is
St. John of the Cross, who wrote a famous poem, "Noche Oscura" ("Dark
Night").  In a later commentary he wrote of the dark night of the soul as a
stage of mystic experience, in which one is passively purged of the self.
Later writers mangled this to mean that one must pass through despair to
find enlightenment, which isn't what St. John was getting at.  At any rate,
St. John is not at all obscure, there was a time when any educated person
would have recognized both the Adams and the Fitzgerald as allusion to him.

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Feb 90 22:20:36 GMT
From: chen@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Cliff Chen)
Subject: Re: Dirk: Long Dark Tea Time of the Soul (what happened???)

fitz@wang.com (Tom Fitzgerald) writes:
>I never figured out the reference to frogs though.  "Frogs... I used to
>like... frogs".  Where are there frogs in Norse mythology?

   I don't know if this is the correct answer, but now that you mentioned
it, I may as well try.
   I think that the reference to frogs may not be from Norse mythology at
all.  Rather, I believe that it would seem Douglas Adams is a comic book
fan.  There were several issues of the Marvel Comic book _The Mighty Thor_
where for a time, Thor was turned into a god of frogs.  He managed to raise
an army of oversized frogs to battle someone, but I don't recall the exact
details since I've never read it.

Cliff Chen
chen@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

			 Books - Clarke (7 msgs) &
                                 Time Travel (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Feb 90 18:08:05 GMT
From: t_pascal@oxy.edu (Clarence Regis Wilson)
Subject: Discussion on 2001 and 2010

Hi.  I'm new to this group, so forgive me if I'm bringing up an old topic.
I would like to see what any of you think about the fact that Arthur C.
Clarke switched the location of the moon from Saturn to Jupiter.  In 2001,
the monolith flew to the one of the moons around Saturn.  In 2010, all the
characters claimed it flew to a moon on Jupiter.  It got me so angry that I
almost wanted to throw the book down.

Now, I know that Saturn could not have ignited (a severely contrived plot
device) like Jupiter did.  But still, it was pretty darn annoying for all
of the characters to be telling me bluntly to my face what I know is wrong.
I even went back to the 2001 and re-read it to make sure.  The monolith
went to SATURN! and they kept claiming it flew to JUPITER!

Also, I'd like to see what any of you have to think about the poor imagery
of the diamond mountain in 2061.  Arthur C. Clarke does create some intense
suspense in some places, but when you find out that it's a piece of
diamond, you begin to wonder.  I know I did.  I began to wonder what the
point was for writing three books, all of which I could summarize in two
paragraphs.  Why is it that nothing happens in his books?  Does he enjoy
the sheer pleasure of describing extra-terrestial scenes?

Anyway, tear me to shreds, or ignore me, I don't care.

T. Pascal

------------------------------

Date: 22 Feb 90 21:44:00 GMT
From: mandel@granite.cr.bull.com (Mark Mandel)
Subject: Re: Discussion on 2001 and 2010

t_pascal@oxy.edu  (Clarence Regis Wilson) writes:
>I would like to see what any of you think about the fact that Arthur C.
>Clarke switched the location of the moon from Saturn to Jupiter.  In 2001,
>the monolith flew to the one of the moons around Saturn. In 2010, all the
>characters claimed it flew to a moon on Jupiter.  It got me so angry that
>I almost wanted to throw the book down.

In, I think, the Author's Note to _2061_ Clarke explains that advancing
scientific knowledge made some of the assumptions of each book in the
series obsolete by the time he wrote the next one.  He asks us to simply
accept the fact that each book occurs in a slightly different universe, and
let it go at that.  Other than wishing he had said it in a note to _2010_,
what do you want the man to do?

As to nothing much happening in Clarke's novels: I'd noticed that myself.
I don't like it much, but I usually find enough else to chew on.

Mark Mandel
Mandel@granite.cr.bull.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Feb 90 23:36:08 GMT
From: jdh92@swat.swarthmore.edu (Jeff Hildebrand)
Subject: Re: Discussion on 2001 and 2010

mandel@granite.cr.bull.com (Mark Mandel) writes...
>In, I think, the Author's Note to _2061_ Clarke explains that advancing
>scientific knowledge made some of the assumptions of each book in the
>series obsolete by the time he wrote the next one.  He asks us to simply
>accept the fact that each book occurs in a slightly different universe,
>and let it go at that.  Other than wishing he had said it in a note to
>_2010_, what do you want the man to do?

   Um, excuse me, does no one else other than me remember the fact that he
did? At least in the hardback version I have, he quite clearly states that
it was a very intentional move on his part to have the monolith orbiting
Jupiter in 2010, not so much for any story purpose but because of
differences between the book and the movie. In the movie of 2001, the
monolith is orbiting Jupiter as opposed to Saturn as in the book. He said
something to the effect that he thought that more people would be familiar
with the movie, so he went with the movie version.

   While I'm on the subject. I saw somewhere something saying that when the
book was first published it was under another name (possibly _The
Sentinel_), and was changed after the movie was released. Anyone know
anything about this?

Jeff Hildebrand
Swarthmore College
Swarthmore PA 19081
JDH92@campus.swarthmore.edu
hildebrd@cs.swarthmore.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 04:49:09 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Discussion on 2001 and 2010

t_pascal@oxy.edu (Clarence Regis Wilson) writes:
> I would like to see what any of you think about the fact that Arthur C.
> Clarke switched the location of the moon from Saturn to Jupiter. In 2001,
> the monolith flew to the one of the moons around Saturn. In 2010, all the
> characters claimed it flew to a moon on Jupiter. It got me so angry that
> I almost wanted to throw the book down.

Originally, when Clarke and Kubrick were working together on 2001, they
planned on using Saturn, and that's what Clarke put in the novel. However,
when it came time to film the effects sequences, they found that they
couldn't get the rings to look right, and so they made it Jupiter instead
for the film (it's been said that the reason that Doug Trumbull set SILENT
RUNNING near Saturn was because he was determined to get a good-looking
Saturn on screen :-)).

When Clarke wrote 2010, he made the decision to follow the movie rather
than his own novel. Mostly because he figured that most folks who'd be
reading the novel would be more familiar with the movie 2001 than the
novel. I'm sure it was also true that, as you say, Jupiter is a much better
prospect than Saturn for turning into a star.

Is it really *that* big a deal?

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 09:20:25 GMT
From: ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu (Christopher Davis)
Subject: Re: Discussion on 2001 and 2010

t_pascal@oxy.edu (Clarence Regis Wilson) said:
> I would like to see what any of you think about the fact that Arthur C.
> Clarke switched the location of the moon from Saturn to Jupiter.  In
> 2001, the monolith flew to the one of the moons around Saturn.  In 2010,
> all the characters claimed it flew to a moon on Jupiter.  It got me so
> angry that I almost wanted to throw the book down.

Now, having seen the movie first, I wondered when the hell Saturn came into
the picture.  But hey.  The monolith was moved to Jupiter for the movie for
several reasons, basically boiled down to "why confuse the audience with a
Jupiter flyby and a Saturn arrival, besides it costs too damn much."
[source- my 2500-mile distant copy of _The Lost Worlds of 2001_].  When
writing the second book, since the 2001 *movie* was better known, the book
was brought into line with the movie.  [source: my also-2500-mile distant
copy of _The Odyssey Files_.]

Yes, it made more sense at [IJ]apetus.  Too late to change it now, though.

> Also, I'd like to see what any of you have to think about the poor
> imagery of the diamond mountain in 2061.  Arthur C. Clarke does create
> some intense suspense in some places, but when you find out that it's a
> piece of diamond, you begin to wonder.  I know I did.  I began to wonder
> what the point was for writing three books, all of which I could
> summarize in two paragraphs.  Why is it that nothing happens in his
> books?  Does he enjoy the sheer pleasure of describing extra-terrestial
> scenes?

Possibly.  At any rate, I would have a tough time summarizing all three
books in two paragraphs (except maybe "These guys fly to Saturn, or maybe
Jupiter, they all get killed by a crazy computer except for one, who
becomes a higher life form, and then the next expedition almost gets blown
up when Jupiter gets turned into a star by the big black rectangle aliens,
and then later some guys go back and get stuck on Europa, where there's a
big diamond.").

I don't know.  I liked the movies better in some ways.  Keep in mind that
he *didn't* plan a sequel to 2001... hell, he *retired*.  Of course, he
learned Boucher's Axiom (my name for it, but cf. Heinlein's _Expanded
Universe_: "There are no retired writers.").  I believe 2061 was also
somewhat of an unplanned sequel.

Certainly there are plenty of inconsistencies (especially the Saturn =>
Jupiter bit).

Christopher Davis
ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu
smghy6c@buacca.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 08:53:39 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Discussion on 2001 and 2010

jdh92@campus.swarthmore.edu (Jeff Hildebrand) writes:
>While I'm on the subject. I saw somewhere something saying that when the
>book was first published it was under another name (possibly _The
>Sentinel_), and was changed after the movie was released. Anyone know
>anything about this?

Boy have you got your information garbled. "The Sentinel" was a short story
that Clarke wrote in the early 50's. It's about the discovery of an alien
artifact on the moon. This idea was expanded into the script (and novel)
2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Clarke wrote the novel as a tie-in (but it's more
than just a novelization) to the film and the two were released roughly
simultaneously. The novel never had another title.

There was also a collection of Clarke's stories published in the early 80's
under the title THE SENTINEL.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 21:51:26 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: Discussion on 2001 and 2010

t_pascal@oxy.edu (Clarence Regis Wilson) said:
>Hi. I'm new to this group, so forgive me if I'm bringing up an old topic.
>I would like to see what any of you think about the fact that Arthur C.
>Clarke switched the location of the moon from Saturn to Jupiter.  In 2001,
>the monolith flew to the one of the moons around Saturn.  In 2010, all the
>characters claimed it flew to a moon on Jupiter.  It got me so angry that
>I almost wanted to throw the book down.

   Well, first off, the monolith didn't *fly* anywhere.  A second monolith
many *many* times larger than the Tyhco monolith was discovered orbiting
Jupiter/Saturn (depending).  The Tycho monolith sent a radio signal to the
Jupiter monolith when it was activated by exposure to sunlight.

>Now, I know that Saturn could not have ignited (a severely contrived plot
>device) like Jupiter did.  But still, it was pretty darn annoying for all
>of the characters to be telling me bluntly to my face what I know is
>wrong.  I even went back to the 2001 and re-read it to make sure.  The
>monolith went to SATURN! and they kept claiming it flew to JUPITER!

   They used Jupiter in the movie because of time/cost overruns (described
in other postings), but Mr. C. used Saturn in the book because it made more
sense and he liked it better.  Iapetus has this neat variable albedo, and
Clarke wanted to place the monolith there since Iapetus was flashing like a
lighthouse beacon at us for millions of years.  This was the same reasoning
as placing the lunar monolith in Tycho, the most spectacular lunar crater.

   And I liked the ignition of Jupiter.  It made sense given the alien's
philosophy that all potential intelligent life should be given the chance
to evolve.  The ecosystem on Europa had that potential.  Plus, the
planet-sized diamond core of Jupiter is within the limits of current
theory, as is the ignition of such a body.

   Personally, though, I despised 2061.  Clarke's going senile on us.

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 14:31:11 GMT
From: croes@fwi.uva.nl (Felix A. Croes)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

How about "Dinosaur Beach" by Keith Laumer. By the way, Laumer has written
a lot about time travel & alternate worlds.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 21:54:09 GMT
From: hit2@tank.uchicago.edu (kenneth allen hite)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

Adding to my earlier post (like any of you remember what the heck my
earlier post had on it), here is an expansion of the Top Ten List, courtesy
of the Lords of Historical Necessity and the University of Chicago Science
Fiction Club:

In No Particular Order:

1. _Time Patrol_ series, Poul Anderson
2. _The Time Machine_, H.G. Wells
3. _The Anubis Gates_, Tim Powers 
4. _Changewar_ series (inc. _The Big Time_), by Fritz Leiber
5. _Bring the Jubilee_, by Ward Moore
6. _Time Wars_ series, by Simon Hawke
7. _Lest Darkness Fall_, by L. Sprague deCamp
8. _Up The Line_, by Robert Silverberg
9. "By His Bootstraps" and "All You Zombies", by Robert Heinlein
10. _Flight of the Horse_ series, by Larry Niven
11. _Behold the Man_, by Michael Moorcock
12. Ben Hardy, Temporal Investigator series
     "Time and Punishment", "Time on my Hands" and another one,
     printed in IASFM a while back, by Warren P. Salomon
13. "A Sound of Thunder", by Ray Bradbury

     It marks one extreme of time travel and "Try and Change the Past", by
     Fritz Leiber, marks the other. Needless to say, both are just too
     cool.

14. "The Shadow Out Of Time", by H.P. Lovecraft (sue me, I love HPL)
15. _There Will Be Time_, by Poul "King O' Time" Anderson

     His stories in "Past Times" and other collections never gel in to one
     coherent Timesverse, but all are worth reading, even the hackwork he
     wrote early on, like _Tunnel in Time_, or whatever.  "Wildcats" is
     good, as is a really good story that I've totally blanked on the title
     of. I guess you'll have to read every Poul Anderson story now to find
     it (heh heh heh : ))

16. _Marooned in Realtime_ , by Vernor Vinge
17. _A World Out of Time_ , by Larry Niven
18. _The Man Who Folded Himself_, by David Gerrold
19. _Roadmarks_, by Roger Zelazny
20. _The End of Eternity_ by Isaac Asimov
21. _The Cornelius Chronicles_, by Michael Moorcock

     During the time this list was composed, a heated dispute arose over
     whether this counts or not, with half of the group convinced that
     there was no time travel here and the other half just as convinced
     that there was. Moorcock is just plain goofy. But the book (s) are way
     cool.

22. "A Very Good Year", by Roger Zelazny
23. _Replay_, by Ken Grimwood

      Also an excellent book. I've read it again and again and again.  It
     was much better than 'Cats'.

Once more, many of these, such as #1,#4,#5,#7,#21 deal in large part with
Alternate Histories, a whole subgenre full o' fun on its own.

Kenneth Hite

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 02:42:01 GMT
From: twb@goanna.cs.rmit.oz.au (Tony Basaranowicz)
Subject: Re: More Time Travel SF

Some of my favourites:

The Stainless Steel Rat Saves The World - Harry Harrison
The Technicolor Time Machine            - Harry Harrison
Timescape                               - Gregory Benford
Mission                                 - Patrick Tilley
Farnham's Freehold                      - Robert Heinlein
By His Bootstraps (short story)         - Robert Heinlein

There are a few others that I've read, but since I'm mailing this from work
and the books are at home, I can't recite the details.  However, there is
one GREAT short story that I will mention, written by Robert Sheckley which
appears in a collection of his short stories called "The Robot Who Looked
Like Me".  It has paradoxes, violation of physical laws, hilarious
situations, the lot.

Tony Basaranowicz
Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia.
twb@goanna.cs.rmit.OZ.AU

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 15:00:07 GMT
From: RICH@suhep.phy.syr.edu (Richard S. Holmes)
Subject: RE: Time travel

Odd.  I didn't see any mention of three time travel tales by Isaac Asimov:

   _The_End_of_Eternity_ - arguably the doctor's best single novel
   "The Ugly Little Boy" - one of his best short stories
   "The Immortal Bard" - one of his best jokes.  (Only marginally time 
        travel though).

Time travel into the future: Poul Anderson's _Tau_Zero_, Larry Niven's
_A_World_Out_of_Time_.

Two I haven't read: John Varley's "Millenium"; Erica Jong's second most
recent novel (forgot the title).

The request didn't specify media, so here are some non-print nominations:

   "The City on the Edge of Forever" - Star Trek (TOS) script by Harlan
Ellison, heavily rewritten for shooting by Gene Roddenberry(?).  The script
has been published in an anthology of SF scripts.  Both versions have
problems but I maintain this episode was one of TV's best hours.

   "Time After Time" - too cutesy at times, and it really irritates me how
the audience is cheated into thinking the Mary Steenburgen character has
been murdered, but I liked it anyway.

   "Back to the Future" - predictable, very non-hard, but fun.

   Various "Peabody and Sherman" episodes from the "Rocky and Bullwinkle"
      show.

------------------------------
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Date: 14 Feb 90 15:10:30 GMT
From: NEWMARK@grin1.bitnet ("SILVERLOCK ", Newmark,John)
Subject: Re: Time Travel

Perhaps I missed it in the multitude of Time-Travel messages, but we better
not forget the classic:

"The Sound of Thunder" by Ray Bradbury.

Not only is this short story about the dangers of time travel, it was one
of the first, if not the first "environmentalist" stories.  A classic.

And I don't remember the author, but

Hobson's Choice

is a time-travel short story which should be forced upon any person who
says the words, "I wish I lived 100 years ago."  (Can anybody out there
supply an author?)

John C. Newmark
Newmark@Grin1.Bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 16:51:26 GMT
From: DN5@psuvm.psu.edu
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

I am posting my favorite time-travel story, because I haven't seen it
mentioned anywhere:

   If This is Witchita, You Must be Judy

It was only a short story, but I loved it.  My second favorite is by Roger
Zelazny, and is titled:

   Divine Madness

Both of these are short stories.  Most novels of time travel that I've seen
tend to fall apart because of internal consistency problems (not all of
them, by any means, I have liked a few, and most of them have been
mentioned).

Jay
dn5@psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 11:02:30 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Best SFs on Time Travel

DN5@psuvm.psu.edu writes:
>I am posting my favorite time-travel story, because I haven't seen
>it mentioned anywhere:
>  If This is Witchita, You Must be Judy

     The title is actually, "If This is Winnetka, You Must be Judy". It is
by F. M. Busby, and appeared in one of Terry Carr's _Universe_ anthologies.
(I think it was _Universe 11_, but am not completely certain.)
     While we're on the topic, let me recommend Ken Grimwood's novel
_Replay_.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 07:57:13 GMT
From: F.LYALL@aberdeen.ac.uk
Subject: Time-Travel Stories

 The Miller story suggested by Olivier Danvy is, I think, 'The Will', which
is in the Del Rey Best of Walter J Miller, and a number of other
collections - see the Contento bibliographies.
 For those with memories, it was good to see Heinlein's 'By His Bootstraps'
listed. I would add P Schuyler Miller's 'As Never Was', the knife in the
Toynbee Museum of Historical Acculturation.
 Finally, as a Simak lover, a good number of Simak stories, shorts and
novels, have a time travel aspect.  Novel - Time and Again: Shorts - The
Birch Clump Cylinder; Over the River and Through the Woods; Auk House; The
Gleaners; The Marathon Photograph (all from collections I've edited here in
the UK.  See also The Thing in the Stone; Mastodonia (short and novel) etc.

Frank Lyall

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 14:58:00 GMT
From: JCONTOMP@tufts.bitnet
Subject: Time travel stories

 I cannot recall the title of a story in which people signed up for a
military operation with a one or three week tour of duty.  People got sent
back in time to a pivotal point in history to make sure things happened
correctly.  One guy signs up, is sent back, battles for what is about 3
days of battle and is then plucked back.  The time on the clock there has
advanced only eight minutes.  It was to be a long three weeks.
 Does this ring a bell with anyone?

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 18:01:57 GMT
From: whittajl@clutx.clarkson.edu (Jeff Whittaker)
Subject: Re: Time travel stories

JCONTOMP@tufts.BITNET writes:
>  I cannot recall the title of a story in which people signed up for a
> military operation with a one or three week tour of duty.  People got
> sent back in time to a pivotal point in history to make sure things
> happened correctly.  One guy signs up, is sent back, battles for what is
> about 3 days of battle and is then plucked back.  The time on the clock
> there has advanced only eight minutes.  It was to be a long three weeks.
> Does this ring a bell with anyone?

   Yep, it sure does.  I'm not sure if what you are thinking of and what
I'm thinking of are the same, but your sketchy synopsis seems to be
describing the "Time Wars" series by Simon Hawke.  Yes, people signed up
for a one week tour of duty.  Yes, people were sent back for months and
years at a time while only a few minutes passed in their home time period.
However, the enlistment and the "making sure things happened correctly"
were totally exclusive.  The adjustments were made by a special branch of
the Temporal Corps called the Time Commandos.  They were an elite group
that existed to counter fuck ups made by the regular troops of the Temporal
Corps, and they also acted as an anti-terrorist organization against those
that wanted the Time Wars to stop.  The Time Wars were/are organized trips
into the past to infiltrate future soldiers into past armies and have them
fight.  According to who survived, who died, and how many of the enemy were
killed each disputing party from the future would be scored and their
dispute settled.  Trouble is since the wars are fought in the past with no
_discernable_ threat to the present (27th century) conflicts occurred at
the drop of a hat.  So, with the increased amount of travel to the past the
chance of disruption by troops (or nut cases) becomes greater and the
terrrorist become more desperate.
   Basically, some very interesting books with likeable characters, neat
technology and high paced action.

Jeffrey L. Whittaker
whittajl@clutx.clarkson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 19:57:35 GMT
From: MTM102@psuvm.psu.edu
Subject: RE: time travel stories

Someone wrotes:
> I cannot recall the title of a story in which people signed up for a
>military operation with a one or three week tour of duty.  People got sent
>back in time to a pivotal point in history to make sure things happened
>correctly.  One guy signs up, is sent back, battles for what is about 3
>days of battle and is then plucked back.  The time on the clock there has
>advanced only eight minutes.  It was to be a long three weeks.  Does this
>ring a bell with anyone?

How about _The_Ivanhoe_Gambit_ by Simon Hawke.

I believe it is the first in his series named TIME WARS or some such.
There are about 8 (I think) in the series although the only other title I
can remember is _The_Pimpernel_Plot_.  I don't have the books with me (they
distract from my studies).

I found them rather enjoyable, although the discussions about what would
happen to the timeline if someone went back in time and killed their own
grandfather got a little confusing. (If your grandfather dies before you
were born then how could you be born to kill your grandfather.)

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 17 Feb 90 10:06:36 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Time Travel

NEWMARK@grin1.BITNET writes:
>Perhaps I missed it in the multitude of Time-Travel messages, but we
>better not forget the classic:
>
>"The Sound of Thunder" by Ray Bradbury.
>
>Not only is this short story about the dangers of time travel, it was one
>of the first, if not the first "environmentalist" stories.  A classic.
>
>And I don't remember the author, but
>
>Hobson's Choice
>
>is a time-travel short story which should be forced upon any person who
>says the words, "I wish I lived 100 years ago."  (Can anybody out there
>supply an author?)

   Yes, Alfred Bester.

   Backtracking to Bradbury, I'll be the first one to defend the illogic of
his stories, since the poetry, atmosphere, and characters are so wonderful.

***SPOILERS***

   The description of the strangely altered future resulting from the
crushed butterfly is brilliant.  It hasn't drastically changed, but it's
clear that it's not the same world the time travellers left.

   The problem I have with the story is why was it OK to hunt dinosaurs?
Wouldn't the dinosaur falling crush more butterflies than the clumsy time
traveller?  And what about ammunition which missed?  Wouldn't that destroy
something and change the future as well?

Chris Hertzog

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 01:01:03 GMT
From: tom@iconsys.icon.com (Tom Kimpton)
Subject: Re: Time Travelling

"The Great Time Machine Hoax" - Keith Laumer

   A computer project achieves sentience, and inadvertently "discovers"
time travel.  Quite humorous.  I'm not sure if it's in print.

Tom Kimpton
Software Engineer	       
Icon International, Inc.    
Orem, Utah 84058
(801) 225-6888
UUCP: {uunet,caeco,nrc-ut}!iconsys!tom
INTERNET: tom@iconsys.uu.net
BITNET: icon%byuadam.bitnet (multi-user acct)

------------------------------

Date: 17 Feb 90 07:48:58 GMT
From: ashes@oxy.edu (Brandon Joseph Rickman)
Subject: Time travel stories

_Where_were_you_last_Pluterday?_ by Paul Van Herck is an amusing story with
enough time travel to merit being included here.  I am mentioning it
because I have been most curious to ask if anyone else on the net has heard
of or read this book, and this looks like as good an opportunity as any.  I
just happened to pick it up in a used book store over the summer and
figured it to be the usual trash, but it had 'Europa Award Winner' gleaming
on the cover and was only a quarter or so.  It is translated from ?, I
don't have the copy with me, but the author is some kind of historian who
writes short fiction for fun.	But anyway, it is a fun story about a guy
named Sam who falls in love with a girl and... well, not to spoil anything,
and to get to its relation to time travel, Sam buys a time machine and goes
back in time to write the history of the Jewish people, which he publishes
under different names at different time.  The book of course turns out to
be the Bible, and time machines are therefore outlawed for the problems
they create.  Sam then goes on to die 3 or 4 times and goes to the future
and... well, you get a general idea.

So what I want to know is has anyone heard of this book or the author,
_Where_ _were_you_last_Pluterday?_, author named Paul Van Herck or some
such, and can you give me some more information about this?

But it really does have something to do with time travel!

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 17:53:13 GMT
From: moeller@convex.com (Tom Moellering)
Subject: Re: Time Traveling

My 2 all-time favorite Time Travel stories are:

_Replay_ by Ken Grimwood - (I know everyone else has posted this one but it
really bears repeating; a sad ending, and definitely mainstream, crossover
potential; warning-hard to put down once you start.)

_Memories_ by Mike McQuay - (again, crossover potential; definitely a must
read for you Napoleon/history buffs; I just found it too real to put down.)

from a friend w/o net access:

_Terraplane_ by Jack Womack - (best Time Travel of '89)

_Timescape_ by Gregory Benford - (Best Time Travel of All time, older but
still is attractive due to a really good "hard science" foundation)

Tom Moellering
moeller@convex.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 19:58:27 GMT
From: MERRYF@brownvm.brown.edu (Marilyn Fenton)
Subject: Time Travel

I read a great book this summer called Time and Again, I forget the name of
the author.  But, it takes place in New York City in the 60's and in the
past.  It was very well written and if you are interested in NYC at all
you'll like it.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Feb 90 00:35:48 GMT
From: becker!contact!nttor!mike@toronto.cx.mot.com
Subject: Re: Time Traveling

I'm surprised that no one has suggested any books by James. P. Hogan.  His
novels "Time and Time Again" and "The Proteus Operation" are both
fascinating in their exploration of paradox effects, but you have to be
careful of his tendancy to pontificate on his political and economic
theories. Still, highly enjoyable reads!

------------------------------

Date: 24 Feb 90 14:31:34 GMT
From: wshb!clarence@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: SF alternate history novels/time travel

Five or six years ago I recall a novel titled _The Shiloh Project_.  It
concerned a future American Civil War fought with nukes.  Anyone read it or
remember the author?

Clarence
 

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 00:14:48 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: Time Traveling

mike@nttor.uucp writes:
> I'm surprised that no one has suggested any books by James. P. Hogan.

"Thrice upon a Time" seemed much better to me, in fact, I didn't even
really finish "The Proteus Operation".  Especially the ominous perpetually
expanding loop implied at the end. It said several interesting things
implicitly, especially to anybody who has read some of the other classics
such as "Theory and Practice of Time Travel", and so on.

But be that as it may, here's something I consider a minor gem hidden under
a pile of muck.  In the mid to late sixties, spy stuff (including novels,
movies, TV series, plays, Saturday morning animation, and probably anything
else you can think of) was all the rage, perhaps based on the popularity of
the start of the Bond series of movies.  In this context, apparently ACE
books commissioned a series of potboilers from Larry Maddock.  They were
about Hannibal Fortune, agent of T.E.R.R.A.  Sort of a cross between James
Bond and Napolean Solo.

They were "The Flying Saucer Gambit", "The Golden Goddess Gambit", "The
Emerald Elephant Gambit" and "The Time Trap Gambit".

Horrible titles.  Horrible superspy cliches.  Horribly limited plotting and
characterization for the most part.  But... but...  there was something
there, even in the first three.  The fourth, despite the silly name, was
very good indeed, ***+ or maybe **** on the OtherRealms scale.

Of particular interest was the sidekick character.  A smallish
shapeshifter, it had much of the good dialogue, and certainly supplied some
of the best plot twists.  Sort of like Ilya Kuriakin upstaged Napolean
Solo.  For example, just how could shapeshifters fight each other?  I
seemed to hear an echo of the thinking behind Murdock's notion in some of
the Maven Manyshaped episodes (though I suspect they were independently
thought of).  For another example, are there ecological niches that are not
filled on earth because there is no plausible evolutionary path that leads
to them?  Webly (the sidekick), having access to knowledge of the flora and
fauna of many other planets, sometimes took on forms that were very odd
indeed, in addition to the fact that he could adapt the best parts of
solutions to many different ecological adaptations to solve a local,
specific problem.  Interesting ideas.

And as I said, they got better as they went along.  And luckily, they never
took themselves too seriously.  The most serious (and strangely the most
successful) was the last one.  If I had to guess, I'd say that ACE decided
to ax the series, and so Larry put much more than lighthearted potboiler
effort into the last one.  It is (I think) quite good.  We get to learn a
lot more about Hannibal, about his sidekick Webly, and about the
organization they work for, (The Temporal Entropy Restructure and Repair
Agency, yuck), and why Hannibal was granted the rare License to Tamper.  In
the fourth book, these elements become a bit more than lame props for the
current potboiler plot.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 22:42:00 GMT
From: OMAR@buasta.bitnet
Subject: time travel sf

Well, the second one to come to mind is _Dragonflight_, by McCaffrey.
Don't know if that was mentioned before (under THIS category).

However, the first one that came to mind is one I'm reluctant to mention.
I believe the question was BEST time-travel sf?  How about a category for
WORST?

_Cryptozoic_, I believe by Brian Aldiss.  Yuch.  Here's a spoiler, if
there's such a thing:

The premise of the story is that you can time-travel inside your mind, or
something like that, because time is not a flowing thing, but rather a
constant.  BUT, it turns out that time actually flows BACKWARDS!!  What we
think of as our birth was, or rather will be, our death.  Sort of a mass
hysteria that all people are under to keep from going crazy at the
knowledge of the nothing which we will eventually become, or something like
that.

Anyone out there read it?  Anyone agree with me that it's deadly boring?
Anyone care to tell me why they thought it was great?

But my personal advice is, save yourself the money and buy something
cheaper like a candy bar. It will make for better memories.

Omar

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 11:09:40 GMT
From: xanthian@saturn.ads.com (Metafont Consultant Account)
Subject: Re: time travel sf

The prize for the most disgusting "time travel" story _has_ to go to
Counter Clock World, in which the protagonists experience life backwards.
The delightful description of the digestive process alone should be avoided
at all costs by those susceptible to pitching their lunches on short
notice.  Ending conscious life by wriggling feet first into your mother's
womb, against enormous pressure, is another losing piece of imagery.
Beginning life by reassembling from worm excrement and being disinterred.
Yuk!

The only really interesting question was never explored; did the
protagonists unconsciously share body space with another consciousness
living forwards?

Kent Paul Dolan
xanthian@well.sf.ca.us

------------------------------
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Date: 12 Feb 90 02:51:58 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: Malloreon: Eyes, Dryads and Symmetry

Dani Zweig@andrew.cmu.ed writes:
> Symmetry: The two prophecies are equal in power.  So are the two stones.
> I find the claim that Geran will become evil if he holds the Sardion very
> unconvincing.  As well as the claim that he'll become good if he holds
> the orb.
>  
> Since the two prophecies *are* equal, and since it is prophecied that
> he'll hold *both* stones, it seems more plausible to me that the story
> will end with the two reuniting, rather than with a victory for one or
> the other.

As has been pointed out, it was said somewhere that even when everything
else is re-united, the Orbs will not be; one will be destroyed or "cast
out" or some equivalent verb.

However, it is *not* claimed that Geran would become evil if he touched
both Orbs. He would become *powerful*. It doesn't matter what the intents
are, omnipotence is too big for anyone. (Under the current system, no-one
is really omnipotent; the Gods are somewhat restrained by the Prophecies,
and the Prophecies are restrained by each other. Geran would embody both
Prophecies, and would have no restrictions at all.)  ("Infinite power
corrupts infinitely"? :-) (Belgarath once commented something like "I don't
like 'good' and 'evil'. I prefer 'them' and 'us'. It clears away all the
deadwood and lets us get right down to cases." This is a similar case.)

(I like your first two points [eyes and dryads], btw.)

Nifty thought of the week: How do you destroy the Sardion? Uncreation isn't
allowed, remember. You could kick it out of the Universe, but that would
leave room for a third series (joke! it was only a joke!!!)
   It has been implied that the Orb of Aldur has sorcerous power in its own
right, it's not just an amplifier for its bearer. (When Garion drove off
that demon, I think he said something like "I didn't know what it was going
to do.")
   We also know that the Orb is, for lack of a better word,  hotheaded.

   So Garion talks to the Sardion, gets it good and angry, and then says,
"Awright, you're so bad, go ahead and annihilate me!" And the Sardion does,
or tries to.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Feb 90 04:32:32 GMT
From: mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu (Mutant for Hire)
Subject: Malloriad Question:

Who caused the Interdiction in the Mrin Codex? Belgarion speculated that it
could have been Zandramas, but it could not have been her, since she would
have to have been around at the time of the writing, and she is not that
old. (in fact, she and Belgarion are very close to the same age, differing
at most by a few months)

Martin Terman
mfterman@phoenix.princeton.edu
MFTERMAN@PUCC.BITNET
terman@portia.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Feb 90 08:41:54 GMT
From: mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu (Ted McManus,203 Van Note,2682014,2682014)
Subject: Re: Malloreon: Eyes, Dryads and Symmetry

Question: Who gets to make The Choice at the end?  Cyradis seems to think
she will, but way back in King of the Murgos, UL told Garion that he'd be
making the end choice.  My guess for this is that Garion will have to
decide whether or not to kill Eriond, both to fulfill the "somebody's gonna
die" requirement, and so that Eriond can become the new god (you can't just
go from living mortal to immortal god, that transition doesn't make sense,
and it's not melodramatic enough for Eddings).

Some have suggested that Belgarath will die.  He will not.  Eddings likes
him too much.  In fact, the only characters he seems not to like are Toth
(who is too boring to fulfill the Big Death Requirement) and Eriond (who
can't become too attached to anybody due to his impending godhood).  He
*has* kept Sadi unattached, so Sadi could conceivably kick the bucket, but
I still think Garion'll have to kill Eriond.

The Place Which Is No More will be Vo Wacune.  Read page 99 of King of the
Murgos, and you'll probably be convinced.  This is back in Tolnedra, when
Polgara sings an ancient song that breaks everybody's heart and then she
gets misty and talks about what great people lived in Vo Wacune until it
was destroyed, and how it's been lost to the world forever.

Does anybody else think something is going to happen with Eriond and water
before the end?  In GOTW, he keeps falling in ponds and there's a blatant
piece of foreshadowing when Polgara talks to him right after he's sledded
into the creek in the Vale, about how everything (on his sled) had gone so
well almost right up until the end, then when things had actually started
to go wrong, it never occurred to him to fall off his sled before plunging
into the creek - it was a sort of "moral obligation," Polgara suggests, and
Errand agrees.  I'd dismiss it just as symbolic foreshadowing, except that
Errand keeps falling in, or almost falling in water for a while, and in the
caves of the Ulgos in KOTM, he mentions something to Garion about him and
water before everything's all done (I'm pretty vague here, since I don't
remember too well).  Then that's it for the water references until one
someplace in SOD. Does anybody else recall where that is?

How about this: Zandramas is turning into another Universe.  The stone
that's on the losing end will fall into Zandramas, leaving just one Stone
and one Prophecy here in our Universe.  Then Zandramas will do one of those
wonderfully timely and convenient "Be Not!" deals, and all live happily
ever after.

Is the "Woman Who Watches" Cyradis, or is it Poledra, since she seems to
watch over the group and look out for them; she's saved them at least
twice that I can think of.

Comments?

Ted McManus
mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu
mcmanuej@clutx.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 20:00:51 GMT
From: gh1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gaurang Hirpara)
Subject: Re: Malloreon: Eyes, Dryads and Symmetry

Tim Note has some interesting comments about the Mallorean:

As to the question of "Eddings won't kill Belgarath. He likes him too
much":

I have to disagree here. I think it is entirely possible that Belgarath
will die. Why? Because to have him continue living that half life (yes,
just look how he reacts everytime Poledra shows up) would be unbearable.
Poledra once said that death didn't feel all that "different". Suppose
Belgerath can die in the same manner as Poledra. Two wolves, mated for
life, together again.  It's poetic enough for Eddings. Besides, Poledra
keeps saying that she always saw Belgerath as a wolf, and thought he was
only born as a human because of what he had to do. Well, in this last
meeting, his task will be done.

As to the question of "The Place which is No More is Vo Wacune. Read pg. 99
of King of the Murgos and you'll be convinced."

I wasn't convinced of much when I read it, so I'll have to disagree again.
Your idea has a lot of merit, when looked at initially. However, the
disaster at Vo Wacune had nothing to do with the prophecy. Indeed, when it
happened, Belgarath did not aid the Wacites, and he didn't do so because,
as he told Polgara in Queen of Sorcery "We aren't who we are and what we
are to become involved in something THAT DOESN'T MATTER". Polgara was still
a little mad that he had not come to the aid of the Wacites, and in that
sentence he once again tells her why. The next point is that Vo Wacune is
all the way around the world from where the heroes are. It took them a year
to get where they are. Even if they didn't have half the grolims in the
world chasing them when they left Kell, even if every Grolim in Cthol
Murgos hadn't been instructed to hunt them down, and even if the song of
the orb didn't lead them all directly to the party, it would still take
more than three months, which is all the time left until the meeting, to
get to Vo Wacune.

In regards to "Eriond" and "Garion has to kill him":

You might be right here. However, Zandramas won't be the child of dark, she
will be infused with the Dark Spirit, and I don't think that the spirit
would be stupid enough, no matter how angered it was (can it get angry like
humans can?) to say "be not". It does mention in the dark prophecies that
Geran will hold both stones in his hands. What I want to know is, how is he
going to get the orb? I know Zandramas could give him the Sardion, or at
rather take him to it. But what about the orb?

Thoughts? Comments?

Dan
gh1r@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 00:16:41 GMT
From: gh1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gaurang Hirpara)
Subject: Re: More Malloreon Musings (Possible Spoilers)

Tim Lynch writes about Zandramas:
>struck blind going into Kell no matter what form she inhabited.  It's
>possible, I think, that changing forms might somehow mask her,
>particularly if she's got the full power of the Dark Prophecy backing her
>up.

That makes a lot of sense, except for one thing that keeps nagging at me.
The dark prophecy is gradually taking over her body and soul, hence the
swirling stuff that's growing all over her. (Starry universe, etc.).  I
don't know if her power is complete until that happens. In any case, I
don't know that the Dark Prophecy can circumvent the course of things by
allowing Zandramas to pass into Kell.

Dan
gh1r@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 10:59:46 GMT
From: nchua@sal-sun18.usc.edu (Nathan C Chua)
Subject: Malloreon question...

I've been following the discussion about the possible endings of the series
and there's one topic I don't get - where is it mentioned that Horse has
the power of teleportation/time travel?  I've read all the books and I
don't see any signs of this ability.  Am I just too dense that I can't read
between the lines?

Thanks.

Nathan C. Chua
1002 N. Edgemont St. #9
Hollywood, CA 90029    
nchua@alcor.usc.edu    

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 17:51:11 GMT
From: raven@pawl.rpi.edu (Jennifer Lynn Piatek)
Subject: Re: Malloreon question...

nchua@sal-sun18.usc.edu (Nathan C Chua) writes:
>I've been following the discussion about the possible endings of the
>series and there's one topic I don't get - where is it mentioned that
>Horse has the power of teleportation/time travel?  I've read all the books
>and I don't see any signs of this ability.  Am I just too dense that I
>can't read between the lines?

In _King of Murgos_ (I believe), when the party is in Nyssia, and the Orb
picks up Zandramas' trail, Garion gets really upset and tries to follow it.
He reaches for his horse, but Eriond tells him to take Horse instead, so he
does.  He rides to the river, realizes he's on the other side, and zip,
he's there.  The ride also only took him a few hours, instead of two or
three days.  He describes it as a lurching gait, where things blur for a
second, and then come back to normal.  Eriond explains this saying that
Horse does this when he knows that they need to be somewhere faster, and
that he kind of goes to the place where all their clothes and stuff go when
they shapechange.  Hope this makes sense, but if you still are confused,
send me mail and Ill give you the page numbers and stuff.

Jen
raven@pawl.rpi.edu
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Date: 16 Feb 90 19:03:33 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Malloreon question...

raven@pawl.rpi.edu (Jennifer Lynn Piatek) writes:
>In _King of Murgos_ (I believe), when the party is in Nyssia, and the Orb
>picks up Zandramas' trail, Garion gets really upset and tries to follow
>it.  He reaches for his horse, but Eriond tells him to take Horse instead,
>so he does.  He rides to the river, realizes he's on the other side, and
>zip, he's there.  

This I thought was a case of Belgarion using his will and translocating.
It was very similar to the description of Belgarion translocating the man
in the Nyissan river from the Belgariad.  Garion at the time didn't realize
what he did, but Polgara did and was shocked.

>The ride also only took him a few hours, instead of two or three days.  He
>describes it as a lurching gait, where things blur for a second, and then
>come back to normal.  Eriond explains this saying that Horse does this
>when he knows that they need to be somewhere faster, and that he kind of
>goes to the place where all their clothes and stuff go when they
>shapechange.  Hope this makes sense, but if you still are confused, send
>me mail and Ill give you the page numbers and stuff.

Here is where I thought that Eddings was pointing out Horse's special
abilities.  I thought that Horse could just run swifter than other horses.
I never got the idea that Horse could teleport however.  Please send me
e-mail; I would like to see the page numbers for the references.  Thanks.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 19:39:54 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: More Mallorean mumblings...

Let me preface this by saying that I've read the first 8 books here and
have not yet picked up SoD.  However, I've been watching the postings on
the Mallorean and a couple things in the discussion struck me as odd.

I gather that at some point a wolf with a cub join the party.  First of
all, how could they join the party for an extended period of time?
Wouldn't Cyradis complain?  I mean the 'Knight', the 'Great Bear', and the
'Horse Lord' were not allowed to join on the missions because their "parts
in this are done".  The only way is if the she-wolf and cub represent
factions that have to be represented at the place that is no more.  But
this doesn't make sense, because so far in the Ashaba Oracles and the Mrin
Codex, etc, there have been no mention of other beings that need to be
represented.  I'm confused about this.

Second, some people have been contending that the she-wolf and cub are in
fact Zandramas and Geran.  Again, something that seemed strange.  Wouldn't
the orb react if it got that close to Geran again?  Wouldn't they have
known as soon as the cub was in their presence that Geran was near?  I
don't really buy the argument that the Dark prophecy could shield Geran
from the Orb.  I also don't buy the argument that the Dark prophecy could
shield Zandramas from the curse on Kell (about Grolims being struck blind
if they try to enter).  The problem there is that the Dark prophesy
shouldn't be taking that active of a role in the paths to the ultimate
meeting.  The Light Prophecy has always maintained that it must work
through agents; why isn't the Dark Prophecy also bound thus?

Just some musings to through more dissention to the group.  :-)

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu
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Date: 16 Feb 90 19:52:55 GMT
From: gh1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gaurang Hirpara)
Subject: Re: Malloreon: Eyes, Dryads and Symmetry

Ok. Ted Note again brings up some interesting points:

Actually, the idea about Horse is a good one. But if we consider that, then
we can also say that Belgarion, Belgarath, Polgara, Beldin, and Durnik can
change themselves into birds and fly to Vo Wacune. In fact, they could have
done this at any time. The problem is, they need all the rest of the
companions to perform their tasks along the way. Wherever this Place Which
is No More (and the best idea I've seen is that it is the High Places of
Korim, which are no more (see intro to Enchanter's End Game)), they still
have to complete several tasks. I think some of the companions still have
things to do.

Ok. As for the connection with Eriond and water. There is a distinct
possibility. Except for the fact that about the only place where there is
any sizable body of water in that part of Mallorea is the River Magan, and
they've already crossed that. The rest is in the mountains of Dalasia. I'd
be interested to know what you think will happen between Eriond and water.
As for me, I always thought that that was a point of conflict between
Eriond and Polgara, to sort of seal the bond between them.

Now, as to the rulers of the West. I think they're just being their
usual rebellious selves. Note that the actual rulers aren't the ones
doing the "planning". It explicitly says that the group meets in
Mandorallen's castle, away from the "eyes of their kings." If anything,
I think they're going to cause a bit of mischief. Their tasks have
already been completed in the Belgariad, as the prophecy tells them.
But of course, being the people they are...

Dan
gh1r@andrew.cmu.edu
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Date: 2 Feb 90 00:34:23 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: The main themes in Tolkien's LOTR.

If Gollum had abandoned the ring at the Cracks of Doom the ring could still
have been destroyed: Sam could have pushed Frodo into the Crack of Doom.
Sam would have been doing him a favor. The alternative was Sauron's
vengeance.  The problem with this possibility is that Sam might not have
been able to bring himself to do it. People will sometimes get burned or
smoked to death rather than risk jumping out a window. Another possibility
is that Sam could have carried the ring from Shelob's lair to its
destruction instead of giving it back to Frodo. Perhaps no ONE could have
destroyed the ring, but Sam and Frodo were TWO and they started as nine.
Perhaps if Frodo had not been stung by Shelob he would have been able to
resist the evil magic of the ring and throw it in without being pushed.
Yet another thought: Perhaps Sam could have shed some elven light on the
subject.

>So, the "chance" plot twists that seem to be too coincidental to be
>likely, might be in normal circumstances.  However, since we know that
>Iluvatar, or "The One" (the name used in the LOTR for him) was an actual
>character in the LOTR world, we shouldn't be surprised to see his
>influence.

Gandalf made this more or less explicit when he said that he thought that
Bilbo was meant to find that ring, the one, and not by its maker.

It is interesting that hobbits were the only people to handle the one or
one of the nine for more than about a minute without being corrupted by its
magic.  Even Gollum, who was evil to begin with, had the one for most of
the third age without becoming a wraith. Perhaps this means that hobbits
are nice sturdy folk.  Perhaps it means that Sauron had never heard of
hobbits. I wonder if the other rings of power were dangerous to mortals.
Gandalf had a healing ring.  It would seem strange for such a ring to be
dangerous to anyone, but Gandalf said that to his mind even the practice
rings were dangerous for mortals.

Where did hobbits come from? Trolls, orcs, etc. are from nasty breeding
programs. Ents are trees educated by elves. Perhaps hobbits were made by
the songs the elves made of the prophecies about them?

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu
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Date: 2 Feb 90 01:54:59 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: Tolkien (was Re: Elegant writing)

sterling@maxwell.physics.purdue.edu.UUCP (Bruce S. Woodcock) writes:
>Of the Istari, I really don`t think that they did a good job fighting and
>stopping Sauron.  Gandalf the Grey (White) did the most, but he waited
>millenia and got someone else to do his dirty work.  Sauruman the White
>(Multi-Colored) decided to become a dictator himself to oppose Sauron.
>Neither of them seemed to realize that the key to his power was in the
>Rings.

   On the contrary, both were quite aware that his power lay in the rings.
Remember, however, that both of them thought the Ring was lost somehow when
Sauron was defeated by Gil-Galad and Elendil. When it was rediscovered,
both Gandalf and Saruman seemed to take quite a keen interest in it. And it
wasn't a matter of Gandalf getting someone else to do his dirty work,
either.
   I read an essay once on the Lord of the Rings that described the nature
of evil in Tolkien as the use of power to control people. For Sauron, this
being in control of the entire universe; for Sauron, Middle Earth was
sufficient; etc... Part of what made Gandalf so good was that he NEVER
forced issues, but let people make their own choices, even to the point
where he would withhold information that might unduly influence someone's
actions.  It was better to let the people of Middle Earth effect their own
salvation than to step in like Daddy and pick them up when they fell,
otherwise they would never learn to walk. (A somewhat limping metaphor ;-)
As Gandalf said, "This is the hour of the Shire-folk, when they arise from
their fields to shake the towers and counsels of the great. Who of all the
Wise could have foreseen it?"  This interpretation adds a nice bit of irony
to the effect that Gandalf is often called "meddler" by those who don't
really know him.

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College
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Date: 4 Feb 90 07:22:24 GMT
From: nathans@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Nathan Shafer)
Subject: Re: The main themes in Tolkien's LOTR.

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>Where did hobbits come from? Trolls, orcs, etc. are from nasty breeding
>programs. Ents are trees educated by elves. Perhaps hobbits were made by
>the songs the elves made of the prophecies about them?

    Excuse me, Ents are not simply trees the elves educated. In THE
SILMARILLION, there is a story called "Of Aule and Yavanna." Aule and
Yavanna are two of the Valar; Aule is tied to smithcraft and all other
crafts, as well as to the substance of the Earth, and "delights in works of
skill", and Yavanna is his widem the Giver of Fruits, and her care is given
to all things that grow. The story tells of Yavanna's concern that the
Dwarves, whom Aule created, would cut wood for their craft, and so she
appealed to Manwe, who in turn appealed to Iluvatar. The long and the short
of it is, the Ents are trees imparted with intelligence and motion by joint
action of Yavanna and Iluvatar: "In the forests shall walk the Shepherds of
the Trees." So the imparting of the Ents with intelligence happened long
before the Elves came around.
    As for the Hobbits, I think they are basically a strain of human. They
certainly are portrayed as having very human traits, and as they are
instrumental in bringing the world into the Fourth Age, the Age of Men,
while the Elves just sort of sat back, I would tend to think that they
sprang from humanity.

Nathan Shafer
Dartmouth College
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Date: 5 Feb 90 18:47:14 GMT
From: db@lfcs.edinburgh.ac.uk (Dave Berry)
Subject: Re: The main themes in Tolkien's LOTR.

larryg@teraida.UUCP (Larry Gillespie) writes:
>[Sauron] was ABSOLUTELY right.  Frodo did indeed fail, and he had been
>picked partially for his purity of heart.  I will venture the hypothesis
>that NO ONE would have succeeded, were it not for the *chance* good
>fortune that happened.  That was what the story was all about.  Evil is
>absolutely powerful over any and all of our good intentions and
>will-power, unaided.  That is what Tolkien was driving home.  His story is
>very much a Christian "propaganda" story, even an allegory.

Whatever the philosophical reasoning behind Frodo succumbing to the ring, I
think it's a central part of the aesthetics of the story.  Imagine what the
book would have been like if Frodo, after struggling through all his
hardships, just pulled the ring off his finger and threw it into the cracks
of doom.  Even with some good writing about the will he would need to do
this, I think it would lessen the evil we feel in the ring.  In a perverse
way, Frodo comes across as *more* valiant because the ring was ultimately
too great a burden for him; his failure at the end validates the difficulty
of his struggle to get to Mt. Doom in the first place.

Dave Berry
LFCS, Edinburgh Uni.
db%lfcs.ed.ac.uk@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk
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Date: 6 Feb 90 03:02:19 GMT
From: larryg@teda.uucp (Larry Gillespie)
Subject: Re: Tolkien (was Re: Elegant writing)

scott@kong.UUCP (Scott Coulter) writes:
>larryg@teraida.UUCP (Larry Gillespie) writes:
>>Is Tom Bombadil, after all is said and done, really a disguise for
>>Iluvatar himself?
>
>A fascinating thought, but I'm afraid I'll have to disagree.  I seem to
>remember that what's stated about Bombadil is that he'll be the last to be
>overcome by the evil that's in the world, but that, if things get bad
>enough, he too will {be destroyed; be forced to leave; ??}.  I shall have
>to look up the references and check it out in greater detail, but I'm
>certain there's a statement to this effect somewhere.  Clearly Tolkien
>would not have intended to associate Bombadil with Illuvatar and then
>imply that he could eventually be overcome by the

Well, it didn't say he would be destroyed by evil forces, it said, I
believe, something like, he would be forced to leave Middle-Earth or
something to that effect.  But, since the Children of Iluvatar would have
been utterly taken and owned by the dark forces, this is what Iluvatar
would be expected to do - go away.  I think that the only reason he would
have to be around anyway is that his "Children" are there and are receptive
to him and need him.  Take him out of their hearts, and you effectively
remove him from Middle Earth.  I really do think that this is more likely
the way it should be understood.  Iluvatar didn't give a hang for Ea except
as a vehicle for bringing about the maturation and joy of his Children, the
elves, dwarves (adopted, created by Aule), men, halflings, ents, etc.).
Bombadil was never under a threat himself, and I think that the whole tone
of the book, when discussing him, makes this clear.  He simply would have
his desires thwarted (impossible unless he gave the players free will).

But, this is beginning to sound pretty much like a Christian allegory,
isn't it?  That's what I think LOTR is, on one level (whether Tolkien
publicly decried the medium or not, he did that about a lot of things that
he personally actually did.  Sort of reminds me of the humility practiced
by football coaches like Bill Walsh, sometimes.)

Larry Gillespie

------------------------------

Date: 6 Feb 90 14:18:52 GMT
From: geb@dsl.pitt.edu (Gordon E. Banks)
Subject: Re: Tom Bombadil (was Re: Tolkien (was Re: Elegant Writing)

I think Tolkien already had Bombadil from his old Poems and needed an
adventure so pasted him into LOTR.  I loved him and thought it was a great
success, but apparently Bombadil is a sticking point for a lot of readers.

Those who are curious as to the evolution of LOTR should read the last two
volumes of Christopher Tolkien's structural studies of LOTR.  Originally
LOTR was to be a sequel to the Hobbit, and thus it starts out in the same
light vein.  It was a tale, as Tolkien said, that grew in the telling.  He
revised it scores of times.  Chris Tolkien shows you the early revisions
and you can see how the plot evolved.  Frodo's original name was Bingo and
Strider was a hobbit called Trotter.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Feb 90 14:07:19 GMT
From: ken@hpubrcf.hp.com (Ken Green)
Subject: Re: Re: Tolkien (was Re: Tolkien :-)

> LotR is not beyond criticism.  Some of the plot mechanics are rather
> silly (for instance, Merry *just happening* to have the right knife to
> kill the Witch-King, or indeed, Gollum losing his footing at the Crack of
> Doom),

   Merry didn't kill the Witch King all he did was to stab the back of his
knee, Eowyn killed the Witch King with what was just an ordinary sword, but
Glorfindel had prophesised that he he could not be killed by a MAN.

   Secondly the issue of Gollum, Frodo cursed Gollum with the ring that
should he ever again touch the ring he would be cast into the cracks of
doom.  So unless Gollum had found some way to overule this command the ring
presumably just took Gollum into the cracks as commanded.

Ken Green

------------------------------

Date: 7 Feb 90 17:45:00 GMT
From: ST602429@brownvm.brown.edu (Bill Sherman)
Subject: Tolkien

     I am surprised that everyone seems to think that Gandalf suddenly
became much more powerful when he returned from the dead.  Actually, it
seems to me that Gandalf doesn't actually do much of anything remarkable
after he battles the balrog.  He almost battles the Captain of the Nazgul,
but he doesn't.  Otherwise, he joins the battles and fights like everyone
else, and he holds off the lesser Nazgul more effectively than others, but
he really performs no miracles.  Before he came back from the dead, Gandalf
did similar sorts of things.  In (I think) _Lost Tales_ it is explained
that the Ishtari (including Gandalf) are sent by the Valar to spur on the
side of good against Sauron, but they are supposed to take a minimal role
in actually doing things.  Thus Gandalf could not engage Sauron in personal
combat.  On the other hand, since Saruman was also an Istari, Gandalf was
responsible for disciplining Saruman for his betrayal.
     Incidentally, as far as I can tell, all maiar (thus Gandalf, Saruman
and Sauron) are immortal.  That is, they always come back to life even if
they are killed.  There are, however, limitations on the forms they can
come back in.  Sauron was so evil that after a certain point he could never
come back in a pretty (read not terrifyingly ugly) form again.  There is no
mention of the necessity of someone more powerful to make a new body.  As I
understand it, when the ring is destroyed, the attack is not really against
Sauron's physical being as against his very soul or essence itself.  He had
put part of himself into the ring, made the ring the very physical aspect
of part of his own malice and power.  When the ring was destroyed, that
malice and power was destroyed too.  Sauron's soul was immortal, but all
its power was drained.  It might eventually reform a new, less horrific
body, but he would never become the mighty being that he had been.  There
is no mention of any Maia (except possibly Luthien, who was only half Maia)
ever permanently dying and I see no reason to think this happened to
Sauron.
     One last thing.  Someone mentioned that Illuvitar was on the side of
good.  Actually, I think that it is more fair to say that Illuvitar was on
both sides.  He simply knew that the behavior of the evil side would
eventually add to the greater glory of all, which was not what the evil
ones wanted.

Bill Sherman
Brown University
ST602429@BROWNVM
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Date: 7 Feb 90 23:54:05 GMT
From: solovay-andrew@cs.yale.edu (Andrew Solovay)
Subject: Re: The One Ring (and Gollum)

rlcarr@space.mit.edud writes:
>Also, as to the person (Ken Something) who mentioned that Frodo cursed
>Gollum saying something like "touch the Precious again and you will be
>cast into the Cracks of Doom [the Cracks of Doom, the Chambers of Fire,
>the Fires of Doom (seen a certain videotape too many times :-) :-]" And
>then sure enough - Gollum fell in after grabbing the Ring.
>
>The possibility that that may have been Frodo's curse in action completely
>slipped by me despite N re-readings of LotR.  Then again, I find it hard
>to believe that Sauron didn't have some running curse on it in the event
>it was lost.

I don't think it was Sauron's curse, or the Ring's own action.  The Ring
often seemed almost intelligent, slipping away from people at key moments,
but its goal was always to get closer to Sauron.  (Of course, its actions
are sometimes a little short-sighted.  For example, it slipped off Isildur
while he was swimming away from a band of Orcs; this killed Isildur,
avenging Sauron's defeat, but meant the Ring had to spend ~1000 years at
the bottom of Anduin.)

More likely: the Ring gives its bearer the power to control the other
Ring-wearers.  Frodo once asked someone (I believe it was Galadriel) why he
didn't know the thoughts of the bearers of the other Rings of Power, and
Galadriel said it was just because he hadn't tried.  Now, I doubt that
Frodo trying his hardest would be able to use the Ring against some of the
stronger ringbearers (Gandalf, Galadriel, the Witch-King of Angmar); but
Gollum had been enslaved by the Ring for centuries, and was never
strong-willed to start with.  Frodo says to Gollum at one point (something
like) "If I were to put on the Precious and command you to leap off a
precipice, you know you would do it."  I think that if Frodo had used the
power of the Ring to compel Gollum to die in the Crack of Doom should he
touch the Ring, which I believe Frodo did, that would account for the
curse.

Note: Probably, if Gollum had put on the Ring, it would have given him the
power to shake off Frodo's compulsion.  However, he never did get a chance
to put on the ring.

Also note: This is, I believe, the only time that Frodo used the Ring for
its intended purpose, i.e. to gain mastery over others.  Galadriel warned
him against just such an action, and I think it was this action which gave
the Ring enough control over him to keep him from throwing it in the Crack
at the end.

Andrew Solovay
P.O. Box 6627 Yale Stn.	
New Haven, CT  06520	
(203) 772-3239
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Date: 11 Feb 90 22:51:56 GMT
From: Beth.Friedman@p5.f8.n282.z1.fidonet.org (Beth Friedman)
Subject: Re: book request

BUASP@buasta.BITNET writes:
> Hey everybody, I'm trying to find a book I read a long time ago. It was
> an anthology of short stories written or edited by Orson Scott Card. One
> of the stories was titled "Blue Genes".  If anybody can tell me the title
> of the book and where I can lay my hands on it I'd really appreciate it.
> Thanks for the help in advance.

The story is "I Put My Blue Genes On" and it's in UNACCOMPANIED SONATA, by
Orson Scott Card, as you say.  As for finding it, that's another story.
Dell gave up its science fiction line several years ago, and the collection
is out of print.  You may be better off looking for copy of ANALOG that the
story was first printed in.  It's somewhere between 1977 and 1981.  Sorry I
can't be more specific, but I'm missing that issue, apparently.

Beth Friedman
INTERNET: Beth.Friedman@p5.f8.n282.z1.FIDONET.ORG
UUCP: ...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!8.5!Beth.Friedman

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 02:35:12 GMT
From: mjl@ipso.rss.ips.oz.au (Mathew Lowry)
Subject: Re: A book request

ghenders@MIB1.MIB.ENG.UA.EDU (Gary Henderson) writes:
>Years ago, I read a juvenile about which I remember very little, but it
>had to do with travelling to a moon of Venus called "Nede" (which is just
>Eden spelled backward).  I think there was a race or a society that lived
>on rafts that floated perpetually in the seas of Venus or Nede.  Seems
>like there was a part of the book in which characters were able to breathe
>under water.

Hmmm, you're not thinking of the trilogy by C.S Lewis, are you? The first
two came out with more than one title, and if memory serves:

#1 Thulcandra - about the protagonist's visit to Mars. Has another title,
   cannot remember it at the moment.
#2 Perelandra/Voyage to Venus - the one you describe above???
#3 That Hideous Strngth - Set on Earth, and involves raising Merlin to
   save the day against the forces of evil.

As for #2,the protagonist finds himself, naked, on Venus, which is a giant
sea awash with natural rafts which serve as ground. There are two others,
an 'Eve' figure (innocent, young beautiful woman) and a Devil figure,
another man. They are all naked. It's a retelling, in an odd way, of
Genesis.  I don't remember people breathing underwater, and I certainly
don't consider any of these as juveniles. When I read them, many years ago,
I found them *weird*, but strangely enjoyable.

Hope this helps,	

Mathew

------------------------------

Date: 18 Feb 90 18:55:58 GMT
From: needles@wpi.wpi.edu (Pin Head)
Subject: Re: A book request

>Hmmm, you're not thinking of the trilogy by C.S Lewis, are you? The first
>two came out with more than one title, and if memory serves:
>
>#1 Thulcandra - about the protagonist's visit to Mars. Has another title,
>   cannot remember it at the moment.

I believe the title of the first book was 'Out of the Silent
Planet' or something similar.  I have it at home somewhere if
anyone's REALLY interested.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Feb 90 01:02:10 GMT
From: rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu (John A. Rescigno)
Subject: Re: A book request

>>#1 Thulcandra - about the protagonist's visit to Mars. Has another title,
>>   cannot remember it at the moment.
>
>I believe the title of the first book was 'Out of the Silent Planet' or
>something similar.  I have it at home somewhere if anyone's REALLY
>interested.

Yes, the U.S. release of the book was Out Of The Silent Planet.  Thulcandra
means silent planet - Earth, in this case was the Silent Planet.  I am
curious, did anyone else find the series somewhat...bad?  Don't get me
wrong, it was enjoyable, just...bad.  I will entertain any responses as
they come in.

John Rescigno
Clarkson University
rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 21:48:00 GMT
From: Albert@system-m.phx.bull.com
Subject: Two Story Requests

Ok, netters, put on your thinking caps for these.  Both are short stories
rather than novels.

The first is a story I read story at least 20 years ago, if not 25 or 30.
The only thing I really remember is that the protagonist was a computer or
some sort of AI that had either been asleep or absent for a long time and
has now returned to Earth.  Earth seems to be either devoid of humanity or
at least in a state of decay and decline.  In order to investigate, the
computer/AI somehow incarnates itself in human form to wander around on
Earth.  That's all I can remember, other than that I liked the story and
would love to find it again.

The second is a story whose protagonist is in some sort of symbiotic
relationship with a being that gives him superhuman powers of
indestructability, strength, etc.  He is on some kind of mission to destroy
some enemy force of some kind with his special powers.  The catch is that
the event that caused him to become wedded to this being resulted in the
death of all the other members of the symbiont's race, and the price of his
powers is endless guilt and recrimination.

Don Albert

------------------------------

Date: 24 Feb 90 23:54:48 GMT
From: panther@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Garet Sheppard)
Subject: AI characters in literature

I am interested in a list of books and short stries which have one or more
Artificial Intelligence (AI) characters.  The AI forms which I have so far
discovered are Robots, Programs, Ships and Computer systems.  The following
is a list of the AI books I have found, if anyone can add to this list I
would appreciate it.

Author          Title                               AI type

Asimov, Isaac
                The Caves of Steel                  R
Chalker, Jack L.
                Quest for the Well of Souls         C,S
                The Return of Nathan Brazil         C,S
                Twilight at the Well of Souls       C,S
                Lords of the Middle Dark            S
                Pirates of the Thunder              R,S
                Warriors of the Storm               R,S
                Masks of the Martyrs                C,R,S 
Daley, Brian
                Fall of the White Ship Avatar       P,S
Delaney, Joseph H. & Stiegler, Marc
                Valentina: Soul in Sapphire         P
Gibson, William
                Neuromancer                         C,P
Heinlein, Robert
                The Number of the Beast             S
Hogan, James P.
                Code of the Life Maker              R
                The Gentle Giants of Ganymede       S
                Giant's Star                        C,S
                The Two Faces of Tomorrow           C
McCollum, Michael
                Life Probe                          S
                Procyon's Promise                   S
Milan, Victor
                Cybernetic Samurai                  P
McLoughlin, John
                Toolmaker Koan                      S
Simak, Clifford D.
                Special Deliverance                 R
Watt-Evans, Lawrence
                The Cyborg and the Sorcerers        S
                The Wizard and the War Machine      S

Garet Sheppard
Austin, Tx
Internet: panther@{ccwf,walt}.cc.utexas.edu
Fido: Garet.Jax@f15.n382.z1.fidonet.org    

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 04:53:36 GMT
From: jrossie@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Jon Rossie)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Please let me be the first:

   2001  Arthur C. Clarke

I don't know where I'd be without having known HAL.

Jon Rossie

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 13:34:10 GMT
From: AGAPOW@wehi.dn.mu.oz (   p m   )
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

> Gibson, William
>                 Neuromancer                         C,P

Also _Count Zero_ and _Mona Lisa Overdrive_           "

> Milan, Victor
>                 Cybernetic Samurai                  P

And its sequel now out (Cybernetic Shogun?)

And the book _When Harlie was One_ (author?) and the short story "The
Adolescence of P1" (again, author?)

The definition of AI characters you are taking is very broad.  Are you
including machine-stored personas (i.e. down-loaded human minds)?

Paul-Michael Agapow
Walter and Eliza Hall Institute for Medical Research.
ACSnet: agapow@wehi.dn.mu.oz 
UUCP: uunet!munnari!wehia.dn.mu.oz!agapow 
Internet: agapow%wehia.dn.mu.oz@uunet.uu.net 

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 07:01:05 GMT
From: fuzzy@athena.mit.edu (Pinkdex - TNG)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Here's a couple more:

Heinlein
   The Moon is A Harsh Mistress. (Who can forget Mycroft Holmes aka Mike?)
   At any rate Mike was an intelligent *computer*, right.

   Time Enough for Love.  In the framing sequence, the house computer(s)
   are sentient, later they get flesh bodies and become regular characters.

?&?  
   Valentina.  This was out a few years ago.  This was a genuine AI program
   that has become conscious and self-aware.  I've forgotten the names of
   the collaborators.

Warren Norwood
   (?)  I've forgotten the name of this series, but it featured an
   intelligent ship's computer.

?
   Mayflies. A man's consciousness is used as a basis for programming a
   generation ship computer.  Over the decades he gradually "comes to."

   Hope that helps.  I suppose the earliest "machine intelligence" in sf/f
might be considered Tik-Tok from the Oz books?

Connie Hirsch
fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 07:10:39 GMT
From: sergio@squid.rtech.com (Sergio Aponte)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature (Gateway saga, F. Pohl)

Pohl, Frederik
   Beyond the Blue Event Horizon 	(Albert, the AI)
   Heechee Rendezvous       		(same)
   The Annals of the Heechee    	(almost everybody?)
	
The gateway saga, what a set of books! I got all 4 from the SF book club
and have had a great time reading them. As a computer professional, the
whole concept of stored personalities and AI data retreival services seems
soo natural and yet so far in our future.

Sergio L. Aponte
MTS @ Ingres Corp. 
sergio@squid.rtech.com
{sun,mtxinu,pyramid,pacbell,hoptoad,amdahl,cpsc6a}!rtech!squid!sergio 

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 15:40:29 GMT
From: oravax!ian@cs.cornell.edu (Ian Sutherland)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

AGAPOW@wehi.dn.mu.oz writes:
>And the book _When Harlie was One_ (author?)

David Gerrold.

Ian Sutherland
ian%oravax.uucp@cu-arpa.cs.cornell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 16:52:35 GMT
From: croyd@pawl.rpi.edu (Robert B. Ellman)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

On a more recent note, I highly recommend Time Gate, which was edited by
Robert Silverberg.  It plays upon the idea of recreating famous historical
figures from history in a computer.  There obviously are a lot of
historical refrences in this, but even if you don't have a strong
historical background (which I don't) it is still enjoyable to see how
figures from the past with full awareness, deal with the fact that they are
mere constructs in a computer.  One of the best examples of this is the
debate between Voltaire and Joan of Arc over whether or not Robot AI's
should have the same privledges as humans.

Hope this helps.

Croyd

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 23:10:09 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Larry Niven:
	
   "A Teardrop Falls", included in the collections _Berserker Base_ ed. by
Fred Saberhagen and _Limits_.  Character named Gage, a programmed
personality in a computer running a terraforming project.

   _A World out of Time_; again, programmed personality of Peersa, a
Checker for the State.  Neat book, one of my favorite solo Niven novels.

   And, one more programmed personality; Kendy, another Checker for the
State, this time in the main computer on board the Discipline.  Found in
both _Integral Trees_ (which, contrary to the majority opinion, I quite
liked) and _The Smoke Ring_ (which was, admittadly, better).

He certainly likes those programmed people, huh?

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 03:19:34 GMT
From: jherbers@zip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

>Asimov, Isaac
>                The Caves of Steel                  R

The rest of the books in this series (the "Robot Novels") also deal with
the same robot.  I recommend them highly.  The Naked Sun follows Caves of
steel, then years later Robots of Dawn, Robots and Empire, etc.  Asimov's
first robot stories were in I, Robot and then The Rest of the Robots.  All
very good stories.

Frank Herbert (& others) series of books have perhaps the strangest AI in
them, sort of ship/computer system.  Strange stories: Destination: Void,
Jesus Incident, Lazarus Effect, etc.

Orson Scott Card's Speaker for the Dead (sequel to Ender's Game) has a
strange AI as a supporting figure.

Everyone in this newsgroup will tell you about the "replicants" in
Philip K. Dicks' Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep, made into
the movie Bladerunner.

Piers Anthony's Apprentice Adept Series (Split Infinity, Blue Adept,
Juxtaposition, Out of Phase, Robot Adept, etc.) also have a robot as a
central figure.

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 00:55:15 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

If you're compiling a list of AI characters in sf, you might include those
in my novel Brother Jonathan, (Ace, now out of print).  They inhabited
various mainframe computers, had distinct personalities, and projected
consistent images of themselves on people's monitor screens.  As property
of various corporations, they tended to act as intermediaries between the
corporations and the consumers. People used them for counseling, played
games with them, and so on.  The technical term for them in the novel was
"turings," and they had a specific legal status.

For what it's worth, I liked them a lot.  They had a lot more personality,
alas, than most of my human characters.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 17:19:13 GMT
From: wahl-e@pansy.cis.ohio-state.edu (Edward A Wahl)
Subject: Re:Ai's

You asked for Ai's, My personal favorite is _Fireship_ a novella? By Joan
D.  Vinge about a computer hooked into a man's spinal cord.  This creates a
new personality. Check it out.

Ed Wahl
Wahl-e@cis.ohio-state.edu
wahl-e@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 19:36:50 GMT
From: jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan,8292,X1243,ML44E)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

"Corporate Saskesh" (and others) in Alexis Gilliland's series of three
"Rosinante" books (e.g. _Escape from Rosinante_ etc.). [Forgive any
misspellings: my copies are buried in boxes along with, according to the
movers, 8000 pounds of other books].

These books are particularly memorable for two reasons: their treatment of
artificial intelligences, which were treated legally as corporations (hence
the title "Corporate"), which have the same rights as individuals. If a
corporate AI owned all its own stock, then it was a free individual.
Secondly, they are not sequels in the strictest sense, since temporally all
three books overlapped, but the action is told from different points of
view.

Recommended.

John Sloan
NCAR/SCD
P.O. Box 3000        
Boulder CO 80307
+1 303 497 1243       
UUCP:        ...!ncar!jsloan
BITNET:   jsloan%ncar@ncario       
NSFnet: jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 18:35:16 GMT
From: jagardner@watmath.waterloo.edu (Jim Gardner)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

jherbers@eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers) writes:
>Orson Scott Card's Speaker for the Dead (sequel to Ender's Game) has a
>strange AI as a supporting figure.

Jane is not an AI.  She is an entity who emerged (sort of) spontaneously
because of the complexity of the "philotic" communication network.  This
becomes a lot more important in "Ender's Children", where Card promises to
explain what a philote is and many important details of the substrata
underlying Ender's universe.

Jim Gardner
University of Waterloo

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 01:16:59 GMT
From: davidr@wpi.wpi.edu (David J Rostcheck)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Here's a few different (and good) books w/ AI references:

_The Flight of the Dragonfly_ by Robert Forward.  A really cool book first
serialized in Analog (back when they had decent writing). The most notable
computer is the Dragonfly autopilot Jill, though other computer
"personalities" (Jack and James) also appear. This book is a bit unusual in
that Forward is a physicist and backs up creativity with researched ideas.

_The Number of the Beast_ by Robert Heinlein characterizes two more
intelligent autopilots, Gay Deceiver and Dora.

Books 1-3 of _Roger Zelazny's Alien Speedway_ series by Thomas Wylde, a fun
trio of novels about spaceship racing, include the AI MIDNITE and the
recorded personality of Speedball Raybo.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Television - Mystery Science Theater 3000 &
                             Edge of Darkness & 
                             Star Trek (9 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Feb 90 20:22:39 GMT
From: wats@scicom.alphacdc.com (Bruce Watson)
Subject: Mystery Science Theater 3000

Remember when you would stay up late on Saturday nights to watch a cheesy
old science fiction movie?  There was usually someone who would come on
during the breaks with a skit of some kind satirizing the movie.  Well
they're back.  On the new Comedy Channel brought to you by HBO, there is
MST 3000.  It's on at 11 am EST and again at 9 pm EST and on Sun at 1pm
EST.  The premise is that Joel a janitor at the moonbase has been sent into
orbit by two evil scientists as an experiment to see if he can stand the
bad movies they force his to watch.  He is accompanied by four robots of
his own design - Crow, Tom Servo, Gypsy, and Cambot.  Joel, Crow, and Tom
Servo sit silhouetted against the screen and keep a running commentary
going mostly about the scientific inaccuracies committed.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 11:34:53 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: EDGE OF DARKNESS

New York's tv station WNYC (broadcast channel 31), and perhaps some of the
other PBS stations around the country, are going to run another one of
those superb science fiction plays that the BBC does so well.  If you get a
chance to see it, I do recommend THE EDGE OF DARKNESS, a very well-acted
story that starts like a murder mystery, then goes in some very unexpected
directions.  Before it's over, it will satisfy mystery fans, James Bond
fans, and science fiction fans.  That is because in six one-hour
installments, it takes the time to do all three stories well.

Bob Pack, an excellent English actor in somewhat the same slow-burning vein
as Ray Marsden, stars as Ronald Craven.  Craven is a sort of work-a-day
police investigator harried by the bureaucracy of his organization.  Then
his political-activist daughter is murdered right in front of him and he
decides to investigate on his own.  What he discovers involves
ever-widening circles until the future of England and perhaps the world
hangs in the balance.  Involved are labor unions, radical ecologists,
Northern Ireland, the nuclear power industry, and much more.  The cast is a
bunch of faces you may find familiar but you will probably be unable to
name.  Bob Peck was (under-used) in SLIPSTREAM.  His daughter is played by
Joanne Whalley from SCANDAL and WILLOW.  Joe Don Baker plays a bizarre
Texan.  There are several other familiar faces.

On Sunday, March 11, at 9 PM, WNYC will run parts one and two.  Then Monday
to Thursday at 9 PM, they will run the remaining four parts.  Some of the
BBC's good stuff is very, very good.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 22:10:07 GMT
From: nm0y+@andrew.cmu.edu (Norman Scott Murray)
Subject: Re: Klingon Bird of Prey

mathews@cs.Buffalo.EDU (Ryan D Mathews) writes:
>rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>> ... those damn Klingon Bird of Prey ships.  They're supposed to be
>> small.  This has been "established" by the ST movies.
>
>ST:TNG takes place at least 50 years afterward. Federation ships have
>gotten bigger, why not Klingon ships?

   In the time of the movies the Klingon Empire had THREE versions of this
ship. One was a scout ship seen in the movies, and was directly based upon
the Romulan ship which had been traded to the Klingons. The Klingons then
made 2 larger versions of this ship, because they so liked the design. One
of them was a cruiser, and one a frigate. The frigate was an even match for
the Enterprise of that time.
   Since they have enjoyed so much success with these ships it's only
logical that they would continue to build and refine them, after all the
Federation did this with the Constitution class ship, it became the
Enterprise class, then the Excelsior class, and now finally the Galaxy
class, and they all look recognizably the same, though obviously not
identical. Like the Klingon ships.

Norman Murray

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 02:00:26 GMT
From: PUGH@ccc.nmfecc.gov
Subject: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

One of my favorite time travel stories is the recent New Generation episode
where they deal very well with the effects of time travel on the timeline.

*** Spoilers ***

The Enterprise stumbles across a time rift and a spaceship comes out of it.
At that moment the time stream changes because of events that occurred at
the other end of the time rift and the Enterprise becomes very different.
It is darker and more haggard.  Worf is replaced by Yar (making a guest
appearance).  Only Giunan is aware of the change although she is at a loss
to explain it.  The ship is Enterprise 1701C which was lost 22 years ago
defending a Klingon outpost.  It has to be sent back to die in order to
prevent a long and bloody war with the Klingons.  As it vanishes the time
stream is restored without anyone the wiser, except Giunan.

This episode had several things about it that I liked.

1)  It told what happened to the last Enterprise.
2)  It explained how the Klingon peace treaty came about.
3)  It provided an opportunity to bring Yar back and allow her a warrior's
    death.
4)  It featured a woman Captain of the old Enterprise.
5)  It demonstrated immediate temporal ripple effects wherein changes to
    the time stream cause immediate undetectable changes to the present.
6)  It featured a darker alternate Enterprise (reminiscent of the ISS
    Enterprise in "Mirror, Mirror") at war with the Klingons.
7)  It had LOTS of shooting (although the photon torpedoes were wimpy).
8)  It featured a more decisive and action oriented Picard.
9)  The alternate Enterprise had NO counsellor.

It also had a few flaws, such as Giunan detecting the change, but there was
no helping it.  Someone had to know that the sacrifice had to be made.  The
fight scenes were poorly choreographed.  Phaser hits had variable effects
and were unrelated to damage sustained by the Enterprise.  The Enterprise-C
was the same model as the Enterprise-D.  Undoubtedly due to budget
constraints.  There were probably other flaws, but I thought the story held
it together very well.

This definitely ranks as both a decent time travel story and one of the top
Star Trek episodes of all time.

Jon

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 03:14:32 GMT
From: derek@leah.albany.edu (MacLover / Derek L.)
Subject: Re: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

PUGH@CCC.NMFECC.GOV writes:
>The Enterprise-C was the same model as the Enterprise-D.  Undoubtedly due
>to budget constraints.

Well, I don't know, I thought the 1701-C was a totally different ship than
the -D.  The saucer section was rounded more and it had a
differently-sloped secondary hull.  And of course, the scale was smaller,
but that's photography.  Now it may have been a modified model, but they
did a good job.  The weapons, the uniforms, even the attitudes of the crew
of the older Enterprise were markedly different from those of the -D (i.e.,
not hardened by 20 years of war.)

Derek L.
BITnet: derek@albnyvms
InterNet: derek@uacsc1.albany.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 04:51:16 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek Ship Classes (was: Klingon Bird of Prey)

nm0y+@andrew.cmu.edu (Norman Scott Murray) writes:
>mathews@cs.Buffalo.EDU (Ryan D Mathews) writes:
>>rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>>> ... those damn Klingon Bird of Prey ships.  They're supposed to be
>>> small.  This has been "established" by the ST movies.
>
>>ST:TNG takes place at least 50 years afterward. Federation ships have
>>gotten bigger, why not Klingon ships?
>
>In the time of the movies the Klingon Empire had THREE versions of this
>ship. One was a scout ship seen in the movies - and was directly based
>upon the Romulan ship which had been traded to the Klingons. The Klingons
>then made 2 larger versions of this ship, because they so liked the
>design. One of them was a cruiser, and one a frigate. The frigate was an
>even match for the Enterprise of that time.

"An even match"?  Where do you get this?  If you were thinking of Star Trek
III, remember that the Enterprise was severely damaged at that time (no
shield, remember?).  Hardly what I'd call an "even match".

>Since they have enjoyed so much success with these ships it's only logical
>that they would continue to build and refine them, after all the
>Federation did this with the Constitution class ship, it became the
>Enterprise class, then the Excelsior class, and now finally the Galaxy
>class, and they all look recognizably the same, though obviously not
>identical. Like the Klingon ships.

"Enterprise class"?  What is that class? The Enterprise of the movies is
still a Constitution-class ship (and was referred to as such, I believe, in
Star Trek: The Motion Picture).

The Excelsior and Galaxy classes might be loosely descended from the
Constitution classes, but only very loosely.  New technology, as well as
new functional needs, required new hulls to be constructed.  The Galaxy
class looks only slightly like the Constitution class, and even less like
the Excelsior class.

Does anyone else find it odd that the Excelsior class ships are still going
after 75+ years, while the Constitution class ships were being retired only
20 years after their construction?

And what about that unsightly thing, the Constellation class?  Yeeg!
Better they bring back the Reliant-type ships.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 05:00:33 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

PUGH@CCC.NMFECC.GOV writes:
>One of my favorite time travel stories is the recent New Generation
>episode where they deal very well with the effects of time travel on the
>timeline.

Haven't seen it yet (it airs here next week) but I have a comment or two.
(BTW, yes, I'm watching it again, at the suggestion of several netters who
said the third season was markedly better then the first two.  I watched
the one with Riker accused of murder and the holodeck presentation of the
evidence and I was, shall we say, not bored, so I'll try a few more
episodes.)

[Stuff about the Tasha Yar returns episode deleted]

>This episode had several things about it that I liked.

>1)  It told what happened to the last Enterprise.

But what about the NCC 1701-B??  (Which was, as is clear from the briefing
room models, an Excelsior-class ship)

>9)  The alternate Enterprise had NO counsellor.

This is certainly a plus! Should provide me with an hour of viewing
pleasure!  :-)

>It also had a few flaws, such as Giunan detecting the change, but there
>was no helping it.  Someone had to know that the sacrific had to be made.
>The fight scenes were poorly choreographed.  Phaser hits had variable
>effects and were unrelated to damage sustained by the Enterprise.  The
>Enterprise-C was the same model as the Enterprise-D.  Undoubtedly due to
>budget constraints.

Continuity alert!  The Enterprise-C, as shown on the walls of the briefing
room, is a sort of hybrid of the B- (Excelsior) and D- (Galaxy) ships (more
precisely, the Galaxy class is probably an upgrade of the C-ship's class,
since the C-class had a Galaxy-type hull with Excelsior-class engine
nacelles).

Oh, well.  We can't have everything! :-)

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 05:13:04 GMT
From: brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton)
Subject: Re: ST:TNG - Return of Tasha

I think there are two very different things here:

   a) An SF work breaks the rules, defines a new set, and then works
      within them
   b) An SF work is inconsistent with its own rules, or breaks the rules
      of sense.

I am glad to suspend disbelief for the former, less glad for the latter.
Particularly when it is not truly necessary to break the latter.

The Star Trek Episode "Mirror, Mirror" was fun, but this concept of an
alternate reality where everything is different except this one major facet
of everybody's lives that we thought we would mention isn't consistent with
anything.

If you want to do alternate reality, do it, but why not see if you can do
it right.  You can't have "almost everybody is the same, except the fleet's
been at war for 20 years with mega-casualties."  It's not consistent with
itself.

Don't get me wrong, the episode (that started this discussion) was ok, I
just hate it when they do good work and set it off on the wrong foot.

Of course, some of the things they would need would be far too expensive,
like a redesigned Enterprise without families on board.  Riker should have
been gone, since promotion comes fast in a war.

Another odd thing-- Q has said that the Klingons were defeated by the
Federation.

Anyway, my point is that this premise is getting so old it's a cliche, and
I would like to see something more done.  I guess the episode of ST in
question did do that, by bringing back an old actor, but it should be more.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
Waterloo, Ontario
519/884-7473

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 02:49:59 GMT
From: reed!mehawk@cse.ogi.edu (Michael Sandy)
Subject: Re: Klingon Bird of Prey

Worf was rescued as a babe from a Klingon outpost by a Fed vessel.  I
believe that this precludes his existing in the War-Enterprise world,
especially since the attackers were Romulans!!!

On the point about the Bird of Prey's size, the Klingons have different
size ships. Remember, when they came into the system there was the line
about, "Three Klingon Battlecruisers,... they're not even bothering to
cloak."

A reasonable conjecture would be to assume that we are seeing different
size ships from the STIV scoutship!!

Michael Sandy
mehawk@reed.uucp
mehawk@reed.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 14:19:48 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: ST:TNG - Return of Tasha

brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton) writes:
>If you want to do alternate reality, do it, but why not see if you can do
>it right.  You can't have "almost everybody is the same, except the
>fleet's been at war for 20 years with mega-casualties."  It's not
>consistent with itself.

   But this is a long-established dramatic convention of alternate-world
stories. To take the first example that comes to mind, look at Card's
_Alvin Maker_ series. It's set in an alternate world in which not only has
the English Restoration never happened, but magic works as well.
Realistically, how likely is it that in such a world familiar historical
figures such as Andrew Jackson and Napoleon Bonaparte would be born at all,
even in altered versions? The artistic point of the alternate timeline is
to view familiar figures from a different perspective. A *real* alternate
timeline would quickly be quite different from ours; to devise alternate
history with all the twists and unlikelihoods of real history, but
following a different course seems to me almost beyond human capacity. To
make the attempt might be worth-while as a tour de force of ideas, but then
you lose the meaning of the device on the artistic level.
   To summarize, "artistic license". Out of curiosity, what is your
reaction to more "mainstream SF" alternate-timeline stories? Do you have
the same objections to them?

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 15:02:00 GMT
From: AH01907@swtexas.bitnet
Subject: More ST:TNG

About ST:TNG: The biggest complaint I have is that they never seem to build
to a climax.  I can't count the number of episodes where 40 minutes into
the show I fully expected a "TO BE CONTINUED" tag to end the show, but then
in the last 10 minutes it would all be over.  The crew would warp off to
next week and it always leaves me feeling let down.

I want to like ST:TNG.  I don't want to see it in reruns in a few years and
realize I had let a good show get canceled.  However, I do think they still
need to fine tune the show.

Also, where are the Vulcans?  Personally, I miss them.  They would add more
continuity to the Star Trek universe.  Data is interesting but he is not a
Vulcan, although a Data - Vulcan conversation could be very interesting.

In the old series the two major antagonist races may not have been
portrayed with any serious depth but each race was on screen more in one
show than any race in the new series has been shown so far since the
beginning.  The actors brought a lot of dignity to their characters.

I respect the idea behind the series but I do miss the excitement and
suspense from the original series.

Last, I just attended a ST convention here in Austin and the word is that
the flashback movie is still the leading script contender for Star Trek VI.

Aaron Hamlett
AH01907@swtexas

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Asimov (4 msgs) & Asprin & Boyett (3 msgs) &
                   Brooks & Bull & Davidson & Eco &
                   Martin & Pratchett & Tad Williams

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 19:55:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Nemesis

   Correct me if I'm wrong, but isn't the basis of Asimov's book "Nemesis"
a hypothetical star called Neemsi Nemesis that orbit Sol 2 ly out.
   A friend of mine disputes the existence of such a star, saying that it
would have been detected by now, but I read references to it in science
magazines. The theory holds that not only does Nemesis account for the
pertubration of Uranus and Neptune, but also the activities of comets in
the Oort Cloud.
   Anyone know anything on this?

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 22:35:28 GMT
From: kiara@codon8.berkeley.edu (Kiara Jordan;324 Barker;x3-9226)
Subject: Re: Nemesis

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>   Correct me if I'm wrong, but isn't the basis of Asimov's book "Nemesis"
>a hypothetical star called Nemesis that orbit Sol 2 ly out.
>
>   A friend of mine disputes the existance of such a star, saying that it
>would have been detected by now, but I read references to it in science
>magazines. The theory holds that not only does Nemesis account for the
>pertubration of Uranus and Neptune, but also the activities of comets in
>the Oort Cloud.
>
>   Anyone know anything on this?

The star called Nemesis is still hypothetical.  Its existence has yet to be
disproven.  It's not enough that no one has seen it yet; it could easily be
a faint red-to-brown dwarf, and if it exists it is at aphelion right now,
since we are in the middle of Raup/Sepkowski's 26-million-year period.
There's a book (also titled _Nemesis_, I think) by Richard Muller, who came
up with the original hypothesis; there's another (whose title escapes me)
by David Raup, which is worth reading not only for his data but for his
comments on the scientific method and the scientific community.  (Look up
the authors' names in your library and see what you find.)

The Oort shell is also still hypothetical, if it comes to that.  It
probably exists, but the evidence is not in and the jury is still out.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 23:44:52 GMT
From: shannona@lightning.berkeley.edu (Shannon D. Appel)
Subject: Re: Nemesis

>>   Correct me if I'm wrong, but isn't the basis of Asimov's book
>>"Nemesis" a hypothetical star called Nemesis that orbit Sol 2 ly out.
>
>The star called Nemesis is still hypothetical.  

The book, "Nemesis," by Isaac Asimov, was an adequate book, although it
seemed to me to be a little juvenile.  Concerning the actual star, Nemesis,
as has been pointed out, it is hypothesized that there is a star Nemesis,
which occasionally causes perturbations in the comets far out from the
Earth (on a regular schedule) and that this causes comets to hit the Earth
at regular intervals, causing mass destruction (supposedly, the last time
this occured, the dinosaurs were wiped out.)

However, this is *NOT* the star that Asimov talks about in his book. If
memory serves, he states in his book (set in the future) that the Nemesis
(i.e. disaster star) had long been disproven.  When another star is found
near Earth (behind a dense cloud), the astronomer decides to call the Star
Nemesis because of the stories she read about the disproven theory.  Once
again, they are not the same star.  Hope this helps.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 01:03:12 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: Nemesis

The Nemesis theory emerged 4 or 5 years ago as a way of bringing comets
into the inner solar system on a regular cycle of 26 million years or so,
so that impacts on Earth could cause the apparently periodic mass
extinctions we see in the fossil record.  It may be that such a star would
not be immediately noticed unless people were looking for it; it would be
just too dim.  I don't know if anyone has troubled to test the hypothesis;
it hasn't triggered the kind of active science that Alvarez' planetoid has.
Unfortunately, the Nemesis theory has inspired one of Asimov's dullest and
most disappointing novels, nothing but talking heads and tissue-paper
characters that exist only to advance a tedious plot,which is of course
open-ended so that two or three more clones of this story can be grown
before Asimov finally grows too old for this kind of thing.  Sorry for the
digression, but I hate to see the literary gods of my youth being so
exploited by the SF industry, even if they're making a lot of money in the
process.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 03:34:01 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: New Myth Adventures book

This was just posted be Kevin Standlee on CIS. He's president of the Myth
Adventures Fan Club (interested parties can email him at his cis account).

Kevin Standlee writes:

I am pleased to announce that Robert Asprin has turned in the completed
manuscript for the ninth novel in the MythAdventures series, M.Y.T.H. INC.
IN ACTION.  Told from Guido's point of view, it takes place on Klah during
the events in MYTH-NOMERS AND IM-PERVECTIONS, immediately following
M.Y.T.H. INC.  LINK.  Donning Company has announced a July shipping for the
book, and the MythAdventures Fan Club will preview it in the Spring issue
of the clubzine, MYTHINFORMATION, which is tentatively scheduled for
mailing in early April.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Mar 90 02:09:27 GMT
From: hou@dopey.cs.unc.edu (Harvey Hou)
Subject: Architect of Sleep

I read a book about a year ago by Steve Boyett called the "Architect of
Sleep".  It had a fairly interesting premise, and an interesting plot, the
only problem was that when I turned the last page, the story hadn't really
ended yet.  The book came out in 1986.

Does anyone out there no if Steve Boyett has come out with a sequel or not?
Or did he mean to leave his readers just hanging there.

Harvey Hou
hou@dopey.cs.unc.edu
hou@odin.bme.unc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Mar 90 17:23:55 GMT
From: schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu (Christina Schulman)
Subject: Re: Architect of Sleep

>I read a book about a year ago by Steve Boyett called the "Architect of
>Sleep".  Does anyone out there no if Steve Boyett has come out with a
>sequel or not?  Or did he mean to leave his readers just hanging there.

Boyett *did* write a sequel; my roommate, who had Connections when she was
in high school, has read an advance copy (and unfortunately no longer has
it).  Perhaps it's undergoing Major Revisions or some such; she didn't much
care for it, she says. Unfortunately, she draws a complete blank on the
title.

I hope it's out soon; I thought _Architect_of_Sleep_ was *much* better than
his first book, _Ariel_.

Christina Schulman
schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 01:03:43 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Architect of Sleep

I believe he mentions that a sequel is forthcoming.  I certainly hope so.

Aside from a number of short stories, one in midnight graffiti one in
silver scream, and one elsewhere at one of the "A" magazines, although
exactly which one I can't remember off hand, he hasn't been heard from much
lately.

For those interested in other works of his, he has a short stories in one
of Terri Windling's Elsewhere volumes, "Rocinante" I believe it was called.
Aside from loving the story itself, I thought Terri's illustration for it
was the best in the book.  He also had a short story in Terri Windling's
anthology Faery.  And he worked on the Borderland Series, also edited by
Terri Windling, along with Charles De Lint, Emma Bull, Will Shetterly,
Bellamy Bach, and others.  (Incidently Charles De Lint has a novella out
from Fourth Ave. Press, also known as the house of SF which some of his
previous works have taken place at, which is a sequel to his "stick"
novella from the borderlands Series entitled Berlin.)  And there is his
first novel, Ariel.

IF you notice the trend he did a lot of work with Terri Windling, she was
also an editor at Ace.  He seems to have moved away from this kind of work,
possibly since he is not working with her as much, and is straying towards
horror more often.  There may be hope he'll come back to his old self,
though, especially if there is a sequel.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 19:48:07 GMT
From: hadron!inco!fontana@uunet.uu.net (Tod Fontana)
Subject: Re:  Terry Brooks: The Shannara Trilogy

The first book of this series was a hoot!  A more blatant rip-off of LotR
would be hard to find.  However, I DO recommend this book to LotR fans.  It
is as much fun to read as the Harvard Lampoon Bored Of The Rings parody.  I
was reminded of reading a somewhat sweet attempt by an elementary school
student to write an "original" story that they obviously based on one of
their favorite books.

The second and third books are MUCH better in originality and style, and
stand on their own as decent pulp science fiction.  Nothing too demanding,
but an interesting world with decent character interaction.  I will
probably read the next one when it hits paperback status.

BTW, his (her?) Landover series was a fun read too.  This would make a very
fine Wizard of Oz type movie to appeal to children.

Let's not get too serious gang!  This IS science FANTASY, not fact!!!

Thanks!

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 09:00:16 GMT
From: BECKS@taunivm.bitnet (Sara Beck)
Subject: Emma Bull`s Falcon--major spoiler

A comment with major spoiler on Emma Bull`s new novel, Falcon.  I thought
it was very good and very disappointing, both.  Here we have a story in
which the hero (and a very attractive hero he is, too) is set on a
self-destructive course (even before he gets into gestalt piloting, check
the flashbacks in the second part) which has culminated in his choosing to
be a gestalt pilot.  When we meet him he has only a short time to live.
This is stated, restated, is a big factor (THE big factor) in understanding
Niki and in how everyone around him reacts to him and relates to him.
Neither he nor anyone around him looks for a way out of the death sentence;
it is accepted as inevitable. Wow, thought I throughout this part, an
author who can really deal with mortality the way it is, even for heroes.
It prepared me for Niki to die, which was not pleasant but I had so much
confidence in Bull by that point that I was sure we would have some
emotionally overwhelming climax out of it.  And then what happens?  His
life is saved, which has not even been an issue for the rest of the book,
and they all live happily ever after.  Straight out of left field, and for
me at least a let down. I felt that it was cheating us out of the
resolution of the real story.
    It`s not that I wanted Niki to die; I`m not bloodthirsty even about
fictional characters.  It`s rather that Falcon almost took a really daring
and risky step, and then backed out.  In a lot of SF good characters just
don`t die (even if they`re dead), but Bull can do a LOT better than that,
if she wants to.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 17:07:06 GMT
From: pddb@terrabit.fidonet.org (Pamela Dean)
Subject: Re: Avram Davidson Query

VERGIL IN AVERNO came out in hardcover from Doubleday in 1987.  I've been
keeping a sporadic eye out for a paperback edition, and haven't seen one.
But the book very definitely exists.  I thought it was excellent.

Pamela Dean Dyer-Bennet
(612) 724-3314
pddb@terrabit.fidonet.org    

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 22:09:25 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Foucault's Pendulum

Title:     Foucault's Pendulum
By:        Umberto Eco
Publisher: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich (1989)
Format:    hb, 641pp
ISBN:      0-15-132765-3

   In _The_Name_Of_The_Rose_ Umberto Eco demonstrated that a book
exhibiting many of the diagnostic obsessions of Serious Literature could
nevertheless be both a gripping read and accessible to those of us in the
unwashed masses who've never taken a degree in higher literary persiflage.
In _Foucault's_ Pendulum, alas, the obsessions are still there but many of
the qualities that made the earlier book special and accessible are not.

    What's that you say? Why am I writing about this book in a column of SF
& fantasy reviews? Well, actually, because I feel like it. But if you want
a literary rationalization, you can consider genre SF and the sort of thing
Eco writes to both depend on "cognitive estrangement", that is the use of
plausible fabrications to displace the reader into a secondary world in
which (and this is the crucial point) the *rules are different* from those
of the consensus reality we experience daily; a sort of writing in in which
an escalating series of shocks to our preconceptions is *intended* by the
author. This is why litteratoors tend to lump the few SF novels they
condescend to notice with the works of fabulists like Jorge Luis Borges,
allegories like Apuleius's _The_Golden_Ass_, or the contemporary "magic
realists".

    And indeed, a major theme of both _Rose_ and _Pendulum_ is that, to the
extent the humans live in an empire of words, the rules can be changed by
anyone intelligent or insane enough to transvaluate those words.

    The major characters in _Pendulum are three intellectuals at a vanity-
publishing firm that makes most of its money from various sorts of
occultists and a mass-market line of occult and conspiracy literature for
the overly credible. As a joke, they compose an interpretation of history
that recasts it as a struggle between secret societies struggling to regain
the lost cosmic secrets of the Knights Templar. The joke, however, swiftly
begins to assume a sinister reality, and people connected with it disappear
mysteriously.

    Perhaps I was spoiled for _Pendulum_ by having read Robert Shea and
Robert Anton Wilson's _Illuminatus_ trilogy, which handles much the same
themes as _Pendulum_ in a far zanier and more effective way. Eco's
narrative loses considerable impact if the reader already knows about and
has laughed at the hoary edifice of occult conspiracy theory, with its
bizarre parade of magi, Assassins, revolutionaries, secret Masonic lodges,
notional cities under the Earth, world-girdling sinister plans and inspired
madmen.

   The book can be read as a lesson about how easy and dangerous it is to
confuse Word with Reality (Eco even quotes Korzybski's famous admonition
"The map is not the territory" in one of the later chapter headings). For
the three, eventually, lose their sanities and themselves in "the Plan",
and, because they are not the only ones seduced by their artifice, so do
certain others. The book climaxes with a grisly ritual held beneath
Foucault's Pendulum, one in which their words become flesh.

   Eco's attempt afterwards at a grand philosophical summation of What It
All Meant falls rather flat, though. Shea & Wilson aren't necessarily
better writers, but they are better psychopomps. Read _Illuminatus_ before
you bother with _Pendulum_, if you bother at all but, in any case, don't
miss the marvelous discussion on page 378 and following, on the Kabalistic
interpretation of automobile owners' manuals.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 06:19:44 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Wild Cards VI

  I just finished Wild Cards book VI, and was very unimpressed.  I thought
that almost none of the characters were interesting (excepting Spector) and
the plot pretty average.  Everyone else I know seemed blown away by it.  Is
there something more to the book that I'm missing?  Is the series just
going downhill (I though book IV was pretty dumb, although V was fairly
good).

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 12:36:45 GMT
From: mph@hilbert.praxis.co.uk (Martin Hanley)
Subject: New Pratchett book on the horizon...

A quick bit of information for any Pratchett-fiends:

He is about to release (in May in the UK) his new book, "Good Omens" (*not*
a Discworld novel, and *not* a Kirby cover). This he has co-written with
somebody (whose name I forget).

Enjoy!

Martin

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 23:52:42 GMT
From: winterm@ucscb.ucsc.edu (Wintermute)
Subject: Tad Williams

Does anyone out there know when the next Tad Williams novel is going to be
released.  The first book of his current trilogy is quite good.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Books - AI Characters (22 msgs) &
                             Request Answers (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 01:55:21 GMT
From: lightnin@wpi.wpi.edu (Minion of Thor)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature (Gateway saga, F. Pohl)

sergio@squid.UUCP (Sergio Aponte) writes:

>Pohl, Frederik
>   Beyond the Blue Event Horizon 	(Albert, the AI)
>   Heechee Rendezvous    		(same)
>   The Annals of the Heechee   	(almost everybody?)

Why didn't you include the first one (Gateway) too?  That Psychoanalysis
program that Robinette kept spilling his guts to was artificially
intelligent also.

lightnin@wpi.wpi.edu
lightnin@wpi.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 03:06:27 GMT
From: ggray@wpi.wpi.edu (Gary P Gray)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

There are some apparent AI constructs in Roger Zelazny's _Roadmarks_.  The
main AI in the novel is name (I believe) "Leaves of Grass", and is in the
form of a book.  From the statements the construct made, it seems that it
(well, she) can later be put into a robot body or even a human.  I think
the purpose of these constructs is to learn from their "owners" how to be
human, circumventing the problems of actually manually programming the AI.
It learns to act like a human by watching their owners cope with their
problems.

Also, in Zelazny's _Chronicles of Amber_ series, there is an intelligent
and magical computer named Ghostwheel that seems to be one of the major
powers in the series at this moment.

Here's some short stories by Zelanzy:

The short stories "Devil Car" and its sequel (I can't remember it's name,
but it's in the _Unicorn Variations_ collection.) Intelligent cars (yeah,
ok, it's silly premise, but a good read) go mad for some reason.  The
protagonist hunts them down with his "good car" cohort.

"Home is the Hangman" has a robot explorer coming back to Earth for a few
words with its creators. (reprinted in the _My Name is Legion_ collection
among others)

"LOKI 7281" in _Frost and Fire_ is a humorous look at what might happen if
wordprocessors became intelligent.

Aldon from "Permafrost", also in _Frost and Fire_, is a human conciousness
placed into a computer.

Damn, there are a few others (in _Unicorn Variations_?) such as the man who
uses an AI to plan his robberies. Well, this should hold you, anyway.

Gary Gray
ggray@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 15:23:35 GMT
From: jackson@cpsc.ucalgary.ca (Dwight Jackson)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

How about D. F. Jones's:
   Colosus: The Forbin Project
   The Fall Of Colosus
   Colosus And The Crab

Also Doomstar by Perry or Reeves (sorry, not sure from here...)

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 14:02:23 GMT
From: fox-r@giza.cis.ohio-state.edu (Guitarist from hell)
Subject: AI in SF literature

I figured I'd post some more entrees of AI machines in SF lit.  I work for
The Laboratory for Artificial Intelligence Research (LAIR) at Ohio State,
and in our lab, all of our Lisp machines have been named after AI machines
in SF.  So, here is our list of machines with their sources (at least as
far as I can remember):

Sal - 2001 (brother of Hal)
Marvin - Hitchiker's Guide's depressed robot
Deep Thought - Hitchiker's Guide again (the massive computer built to solve
  the answer to Life the Universe and Everything)
Merlin - ???
V'Ger - Star Trek The Motion Picture (Voyager 6 + an alien machine)
Minerva - ???
Harlie - Harlie novels by David Gerrold
Omni-Cognent - ???
Peersa - Niven's A World Out of Time

Here are some more AI machines in SF:

Daddy-O - the leader of the Trader community in Charles Sheffields' Traders
	World
Zorac - in Hogan's Giant's Star (last book in the Inherit the Stars
	Trilogy), the Giant's use Zorac, a very powerful computer for
	everything.
BC (the Big Computer) - In John Varley's Millenium, the human race at its
	end are basically run by the BC (which is in fact God).

And probably lots more.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 14:58:43 GMT
From: sahn@athena.mit.edu (Sungsu Ahn)
Subject: Re: AI in SF literature

Also:  Alan Dean Foster's The Tar-Aiym Krang has an AI computer.

Sungsu Ahn

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 14:11:46 GMT
From: lauwer@cs.heriot-watt.ac.uk (Jean-Marc de Lauwereyns)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

   You can also include the first volume of the Pandora's quadrilogy
written by Frank Herbert : Destination vide (excuse me this is the french
title because I don't know the English one), which telling the story of a
team of clones who have to built an AI in order to reach their destination
(Pandora) and not to die in space. Unfortunately, the AI became a God who
claimed to be revered as Ship and left all the clones on their hostile
planet.

Jean-Marc de LAUWEREYNS
Heriot-Watt University 
Computer Science Department
Edinburgh
JANET: lauwer@uk.ac.hw.cs
ARPA.: lauwer@cs.hw.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 19:01:21 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.psu.edu (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Re: AI in SF literature

How about Isaac Asimov's computer "multivac" that appears in several of his
stories.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 19:29:21 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

And yet more:

Muddlin' Thru the ship used by David Falkayn, Chee Lan, and Adzel in Poul
Anderson's "Trader Team" stories.

Also from Anderson: the Ravn-4 computer.  (I've forgotten the book title,
but I've always been fond of that machine . . .)

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 07:57:07 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

whh@PacBell.COM (Wilson Heydt) writes:
>Muddlin' Thru the ship used by David Falkayn, Chee Lan, and Adzel
>in Poul Anderson's "Trader Team" stories.

I almost put this down in the list I Emailed to him, but I wasn't sure
_Muddlin' Thru_'s computer was really sentient.  Falkayn & Co.  treat it as
if it were, and it's able to hold up its side of a conversation, but there
was one story where they had some maintenance done, and when they got the
ship back, it was saying "computerish" things like "Affirmative" and
"Negative".  Falkayn put up with that for about two minutes, then said "Use
colloquial Anglic."  Muddlin' Thru didn't seem to have the initiative to
switch on its own.

It's a close call, though.  (Those are *really* good stories.)

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 22:29:04 GMT
From: uhnix1!mwk!gleason@texbell.swbt.com (Lee K. Gleason)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

  The new editions of David Gerrold's _A Day for Damnation_ and _A Matter
for Men_ include much material missing from the first edition, including
many references to AI of various sorts, almost a whole chapter on use of AI
in legal matters. If you like Gerrold's brand of Heinlein emulation (I do,
except he has progressed into the didactic phase a little too quickly) then
you ought to read the new editions, there is a lot of material that was
omitted or altered in the first release.

Lee K. Gleason
gleason@mwk.uucp

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 17:56:02 GMT
From: netcom!edg@claris.com (Edward Greenberg)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Minerva, Athene and Dora were self-aware computers in various books about
Heinlein's Lazarus Long character.  Minerva's personality was moved into a
human body grown from the cromosomes of 23 leading members of the Howard
Families.

What was left behind in the computer after Minerva left, became Athene.

Dora was the computer that ran Lazarus' ship, also named Dora.

We also mustn't forget Mike, the computer in Moon is a Harsh Mistress.

Ed Greenberg
+1 415-694-2952 (day)
uunet!apple!netcom!edg
edg@cso.3mail.3com.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 19:37:40 GMT
From: ut-emx!etaw302@cs.utexas.edu (Allen Wessels)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

More AI/robots:

Books:
Heart of the Comet, Brin and Benford, organic computer & downloaded human 
    personality
Michaelmas, Algis Budrys, AI computer
Space Skimmer, David Gerrold, robot from robot culture and AI spaceship
City, Clifford Simak, robot
Across a Billion Years, Robert Silverberg, robot
Warlock series, Christopher Stasheff, robot
The Humanoids, Jack Williamson, robot and computer
True Names, Vernor Vinge, AI, downloaded personalities

Movies (not sure if/what book titles are):
Demon Seed, AI
Forbidden Planet, robot
Star Trek (new and old), M1, Data, etc

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 17:17:14 GMT
From: Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk (Chris Holt)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Other AI examples:

Barrington Bayley's The Soul of the Robot & The Rod of Light (?)
Janet Morris's Dream Dancer, Cruiser Dreams & Earth Dreams
Kuttner's The Proud Robot

Chris Holt
Computing Lab.
U. of Newcastle
Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 00:25:18 GMT
From: olivia@portia.stanford.edu (Olivia Williamson)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

   There's a computer named Maggy in a _Hellspark_, by Janet Kagan.  As a
side event, over the course of the book she is declared to be "sentient".
It's a really well-written book, and actually fits the description of other
recent requests on the net - strong female characters, stories about
language, etc.

   The only other book I'm aware of by her is a Star Trek novel - _Uhura's
Song_.  Also a really good book.  Does anybody know if anything else is in
the works?

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 05:07:38 GMT
From: mw@wuche2.wustl.edu (Montree Wongsri)
Subject: Re: AI in SF literature

I would like to add my favorite short story on the list.  It is "The Last
Question" by Isaac Asimov".  It 's about the computer which is evolved from
a small analog computer (AC) [may be it is an analog neural net :-) ] to a
colossal-planet-sized-super-intelligent computer that governs everything in
the universe.

Montree

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 05:57:23 GMT
From: EATONJ@yalevm.ycc.yale.edu
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Though I tend to agree with whoever it was that grumbled that this topic is
too much like listing all the SF with spaceships, I'll use this thread to
announce that Dan Simmons' The Fall of Hyperion, the sequel to Hyperion, is
out in trade paperback, and both are well worth reading.  The AIs here,
particularly in the second book, are major players in the conflict, unlike
some of the titles mentioned, where the AIs are little more than incidental
appliances.  For that matter, Simmons' books have a bit more of a claim to
being literature than many of the other books mentioned.
 
Not knowing that there was a sequel coming, I rather liked Hyperion ending
at the end of the journey to the time tombs, with nothing resolved.  Its
Canterbury Tales' structure and its strength and quirkiness justified that
being the end, though I'm happy that there is a sequel.  I failed to detect
anything similar to the Canterbury Tales parallel of the first book in the
second.  Has anybody noticed something that I missed?
 
Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 16:14:19 GMT
From: rick@janus.quotron.com (Trashotron)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Try "The Cyberiad" by Stanislaw Lem.  It's sort of a Aesop's Fables for the
Cybernetic Age.  You might also try "Imaginary Magnitude", which has two
fake introductions to books written by computers, and "Mortal Engines",
which is a series of stories about various robots.  Also, Tales of Pirx the
Pilot.  Also, ... well you get the idea.  He's written a lot of stories
about intelligent computers, most of the stories are very intelligent
themselves.

And, on a different plane, you might want to take a look at Koontz's last
book "Midnight".  Not one of my favorites, but it has an interesting
variation on Greg Bear's "Blood Music".  A nice thought for technophobes.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 21:22:09 GMT
From: klw@hpindwa.hp.com (Karen Williams)
Subject: Re: AI in SF literature

And don't forget "I Have No Mouth and I Must Scream," by Harlan Ellison,
which features AM (not to be confused with the Lenat program by the same
name), who takes over the world and kills almost everyone.

Karen Williams
klw@hpindwa.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 21:04:45 GMT
From: baumann@muon.uucp (Michael Baumann)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Don't forget Gay Deceiver! (granted this wasn't until The Number of the
Beast, and a stop in OZ, but still.....)

Also, don't forget C. Stasheff's Warlock series. First Self-aware system
with epilepsy :-)

Another Piers Anthony AI - Mach - first seen in _0X_
  (the trilogy Orn, Omnivore, 0X)
  And I'm not sure but I seem to recall a sentient machine in Mute as well.

Michael Baumann
Radiation Research Lab
Loma Linda Universtiy Medical Center
Loma Linda, California
(714)824-4077|
Internet: baumann%proton.UUCP@ucrmath.UCR.EDU
UUCP: ...ucrmath!proton!baumann

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 03:02:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: AIs

   Don't forget the Howie's ship (can't remember his name) in "Becalmed in
Hell " and "The Coldest Place".  The ship's computer was really a man's
brain and brain-stem that had been removed when his body died and inserted
into a ship's computer.
   These aren't obscure references, although they are Niven's earliest
stories.  You can find them in "Tales of Known Space-The Universe of Larry
Niven."
   Someone out there mentioned "Ender's Children".  Is this a sequel to
"Speaker for the Dead" or did Card just say that he was going to write it,
but hasn't yet?
   Someone mentioned "World out of Time" as having a Checker for the State"
which puts it in the same universe as The Integral Trees and The Smoke
Ring.  Correct me if I'm wrong, but these books aren't in the Known Space
series, are they?

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 05:17:23 GMT
From: RMARTIN@utcvm.bitnet (Drew Martin)
Subject: AI Characters

   I believe we've forgotten one of the largest AI groups in fiction.  The
Beserkers, any and all of them.  The series is by Fred Saberhagen.

   As long as I'm talking about the series, I'd like to praise Saberhagen's
work.  He doesn't talk about the machines as much as he talks of human
nature, the driving forces in humans, and what they can/will do when faced
with the unface-able.

   Another good series is David Drake's Hammer's Slammers series, telling
about war as a hard, dirty, trying, devastating(to some) experience.  He
tells how war and death deal with people.  With a different flavor than
Saberhagen, but still an excellent set of stories.

Signed,

Drew

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 23:20:23 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.psu.edu (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Re: AI in SF literature

How about Jack L. Chalker?

There were the Kagan 7800 series supercomputers in the Flux & Anchor books.

And there was the computer that took over the Earth in
_The_Rings_of_the_Masters_ also.

There was "Modular Man" in some of the Wild Card series.

And there was the Mac II :-) that decided that the solution to
overpopulation was to kill of 90% of the population in _Sea_of_Glass_ by
Barry B. Longyear.  He also wrote _Enemy_Mine_.

They also had the advantage of being good books.  IMHO of course. :)

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 21 Feb 90 00:55:26 GMT
From: kiara@codon8.berkeley.edu (Kiara Jordan;324 Barker;x3-9226)
Subject: Re: Two Story Requests

Albert@SYSTEM-M.PHX.BULL.COM writes:
>The first is a story I read story at least 20 years ago, if not 25 or 30.
>The only thing I really remember is that the protagonist was a computer or
>some sort of AI that had either been asleep or absent for a long time and
>has now returned to Earth.  Earth seems to be either devoid of humanity or
>at least in a state of decay and decline.  In order to investigate, the
>computer/AI somehow incarnates itself in human form to wander around on
>Earth.  That's all I can remember, other than that I liked the story and
>would love to find it again.

Now, I wonder if you might be thinking of Zelazny's "For a Breath I Tarry."
The computer, Frost, got interested in how long-extinct mankind ticked.  It
being pointed out to him that mankind did not perceive the world digitally
as a computer did (or, in their rather flowery language, "did not know
measurement"), Frost cloned himself a body from a few long-frozen cells and
inhabited it to find out what being a Man was like.

My, he was surprised.

I draw a blank on your second story (at first I thought Pohl and Kornblut's
_Wolfsbane,_ but that's a novel).

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 03:54:50 GMT
From: srt@maui.cs.ucla.edu (Scott Turner)
Subject: Answer to Book Request

Recently someone requested the title of a book in which kids grew to a
large size, adults shrunk and the kids took over the running of the world.
The book is "The Chilekings", by Jessamyn West.  My copy is from
Ballantine, 1967.  My notes say it was inventive but mediocre.
 
Scott R. Turner
UCLA Computer Science
Domain: srt@cs.ucla.edu
UUCP:  ...!{cepu,ihnp4,trwspp,ucbvax}!ucla-cs!srt

------------------------------
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Date: 13 Feb 90 02:08:03 GMT
From: ghenders@mib1.mib.eng.ua.edu (Gary Henderson)
Subject: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

Does anyone know if there is a third (or later??) book in this series.  The
only two I have seen are (and I draw a COMPLETE blank on the titles :).
The first two, anyway :)

If so, PLEASE let me know.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 04:17:24 GMT
From: tom@capella.ucsb.edu (Tom Weinstein)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

ghenders@MIB1.MIB.ENG.UA.EDU (Gary Henderson) writes:
> Does anyone know if there is a third (or later??) book in this series.
> The only two I have seen are (and I draw a COMPLETE blank on the titles
> :).  The first two, anyway :)

The three books are:
   Sundiver
   Startide Rising
   The Uplift War

Startide Rising is, IMHO, the best of the three, followed by The Uplift
war.  I believe that there was a significant time between the writing of
the first one and the other two.

Tom Weinstein
...ucbvax!hub!ucsbuxa!6600tom
6600tom@ucsbuxa.bitnet
tom@bears.ucsb.edu
6600tom@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu
tomw@cornu.ucsb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 05:42:09 GMT
From: lindholm@cheddar.cc.ubc.ca (George Lindholm)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

tom@bears.ucsb.edu writes:
>The three books are:
>   Sundiver
>   Startide Rising
>   The Uplift War
>
>Startide Rising is, IMHO, the best of the three, followed by The Uplift
>war.  I believe that there was a significant time between the writing of
>the first one and the other two.

Sorry, Sundiver is the best of the three, by far ;-) Based on comments
between the characters in "Startide Rising", I would place the last two
books around 50 years after Sundiver.

I've heard some talk about there being another book in works about the
Uplift War.

George Lindholm
University of British Columbia Computing Services
George_Lindholm@mtsg.ubc.ca
lindholm@cc.ubc.ca
USERGNL@UBCMTSG.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 18:43:13 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

lindholm@cheddar.cc.ubc.ca (George Lindholm) writes:
>I've heard some talk about there being another book in works about
>the Uplift War.

According to Brin at a BayCon several years ago, he plans to write maybe
six books in the Uplift series.  He also plans to write one non-Uplift book
between each Uplift book, so as not to get into a rut.

I've got a serious problem with his writing: He writes far too slowly!
It's a couple of years between books, at least, and I want to find out what
happened to _Streaker's_ crew.  I've heard some speculation that Brin has
no idea what's going to happen next, and that's what the holdup is.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 13 Feb 90 23:33:14 GMT
From: pgs@cs.brown.edu (Peter Sarrett)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

mvp@v7fs1.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>lindholm@cheddar.cc.ubc.ca (George Lindholm) writes:
>>I've heard some talk about there being another book in works about the
>>Uplift War.
>
>According to Brin at a BayCon several years ago, he plans to write maybe
>six books in the Uplift series.  He also plans to write one non-Uplift
>book between each Uplift book, so as not to get into a rut.
>
>I've got a serious problem with his writing: He writes far too slowly!
>It's a couple of years between books, at least, and I want to find out
>what happened to _Streaker's_ crew.  I've heard some speculation that Brin
>has no idea what's going to happen next, and that's what the holdup is.

Brin was at Noreascon Three (Worldcon) in Boston this summer.  He's an
EXCELLENT speaker, by the way.  Quite opinionated and dynamic, and very
thought-provoking.  You can't slide through one of his panels, you have to
keep thinking and reevaluating.

At any rate, he did indeed say he plans to alternate between books in the
Uplift universe and books in other settings.  His next book, _Earth_, will
NOT be an Uplift book.  It's due in hardback soon, I forget the date and
publisher.  But Brin said the publisher is being very good to him,
publishing the book on quality acid-free stock as the debut of the
publisher's quality hardback line.

After _Earth_ will be the next Uplift novel.  Untitled as yet, it will
follow the Streaker and reveal what has been happening with its crew.

Peter Sarrett
PO Box 439
Brown University
Providence, RI  02912
(401)863-6977
pgs@cs.brown.edu
uunet!brunix!pgs
pgs@browncs.bitnet 

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 15:16:43 GMT
From: scott@qip.uucp (Scott Gibson)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

lindholm@cheddar.cc.ubc.ca (George Lindholm) writes:
>Based on comments between the characters in "Startide Rising", I would
>place the last two books around 50 years after Sundiver.

This causes some difficulty, I think.  Wasn't the main character in
"Sundiver" (Tom?) also the main character in "Startide Rising"?  And, he
was young enough in SR to be running (well, *swimming* :-) about doing all
sorts of heroic things.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 14 Feb 90 21:43:16 GMT
From: kiara@codon8.berkeley.edu (Kiara Jordan;324 Barker;x3-9226)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

scott@qip.UUCP (Scott Gibson) writes:
>lindholm@cheddar.cc.ubc.ca (George Lindholm) writes:
>>I would place the last two books around 50 years after Sundiver.

Longer, I think.  How long would it have taken to finish giving the chims
speech and fully to uplift the dolphins?  Surely not a mere fifty years.

>This causes some difficulty, I think.  Wasn't the main character in
>"Sundiver" (Tom?) also the main character in "Startide Rising"?

No, no.  The main character in _Sundiver_ is Jacob Demwa-Alvarez.  He may
indeed be still around, as a result of time-contraction.  Admiral Helene
Alvarez (I forget what her maiden name in _Sundiver_ was, sorry) is
mentioned briefly in _Uplift War_ as being still alive and kicking.

Dorothy J. Heydt
kiara@codon8.Berkeley.edu
whh@pbhya.PacBell.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Feb 90 09:03:02 GMT
From: lindholm@cheddar.cc.ubc.ca (George Lindholm)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

scott@qip.UUCP (Scott Gibson) writes:
>lindholm@cheddar.cc.ubc.ca (George Lindholm) writes:
>>Based on comments between the characters in "Startide Rising", I would
>>place the last two books around 50 years after Sundiver.
>
>This causes some difficulty, I think.  Wasn't the main character in
>"Sundiver" (Tom?) also the main character in "Startide Rising"?  And, he
>was young enough in SR to be running (well, *swimming* :-) about doing all
>sorts of heroic things.

I forgot to account for the time-dilation that Jacob Demwa would have
experienced from his adventures around the galaxy. Since Jacob was the
"mentor" to Gillian and Thomas as mentioned in "Startide Rising", let's
make it 100 years.
 
George Lindholm
University of British Columbia Computing Services
George_Lindholm@mtsg.ubc.ca
lindholm@cc.ubc.ca
USERGNL@UBCMTSG.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 21:45:26 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

scott@qip.UUCP (Scott Gibson) writes:
>lindholm@cheddar.cc.ubc.ca (George Lindholm) writes:
>>Based on comments between the characters in "Startide Rising", I would
>>place the last two books around 50 years after Sundiver.

I think it's actually more like 150 years... I know that it is possible to
figure out the time difference almost exactly from things said at some
point in SR (near the end, if I remember right), but I don't remember what
I came up with.

>This causes some difficulty, I think.  Wasn't the main character in
>"Sundiver" (Tom?) also the main character in "Startide Rising"?  And, he
>was young enough in SR to be running (well, *swimming* :-) about doing all
>sorts of heroic things.

Nope.  They were two different people.  Jacob is not Tom.  Though there is
a "Captain DaSilva" mentioned near the end of SR.

Doug Gibson
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Feb 90 01:35:45 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Brin's _Uplift_ stuff

kiara@codon8.berkeley.edu.UUCP (Dorothy J. Heydt) writes:
>scott@qip.UUCP (Scott Gibson) writes:
>>>I would place the last two books around 50 years after Sundiver.
>
>Longer, I think.  How long would it have taken to finish giving the chims
>speech and fully to uplift the dolphins?  Surely not a mere fifty years.

Yes, longer.  Somewhere in Startide Rising it's mentioned that the Sun
Ghost incident occured about 200 years before.

>>This causes some difficulty, I think.  Wasn't the main character in
>>"Sundiver" (Tom?) also the main character in "Startide Rising"?
>
>No, no.  The main character in _Sundiver_ is Jacob Demwa-Alvarez.  He may
>indeed be still around, as a result of time-contraction.  Admiral Helene
>Alvarez (I forget what her maiden name in _Sundiver_ was, sorry) is
>mentioned briefly in _Uplift War_ as being still alive and kicking.

There's a mention of an Old Jake somewhere in Startide Rising (Tom's and
Jill's mentor).  I can't remember the details, but I have the impression
that this was definitely Jacob Demwa.

Admiral Alvarez is the human liason to the Terragens' new allies (I've
forgotten the name of the species) near the end of Uplift War.  She is on
board the flagship of the relief force.  It's not stated explicitly that
she's the same Helene from Sundiver, but it wouldn't surprise me.

I got the impression that their longevity is due to a combination of space
travel (some of the various methods cause a certain amount of time
contraction) and longevity treatments.

I will also speculate that some of Jake's and/or Helene's genes were
incorporated into Tom's and/or Jill's chromosomes.  Remember that Tom at
least, and perhaps Jill, were enhanced by secret genetic manipulation (a
program by humans to uplift themselves).  There is nothing specific in any
of the books to support this speculation.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 21:21:31 GMT
From: john@hpnmdla.hp.com (John McLaughlin)
Subject: "Earth" by Brin

Well I just finished an advanced copy of Brin's "Earth".  (My brother works
at a bookstore and I guess they send out advance copies to drum up
interest).  Some facts: The copyright date on the front of the book says
"March 1990" ????? (this was a little strange since I read it in February)
The copy I had was missing many of the figures (this fact was made
painfully obvious because of comments Brin put in there like <Insert figure
of Earth here>) This was a fairly longish book (forgot the page count but
it took me almost a week of fairly intense reading to finish).

   On the back of the book they promised

      "* To be released in Hardcover June 1990 
       * Initial printing of 50,000
       * Advertising budget of $50,000" 

   So it looks like you can expect to see it this June.  In general I
thought it was about an "Average" Brin, now don't get me wrong, I really
enjoyed this book but compared to the rest of his work it was "Average" (of
course Brin is not an average author, this book would be fantastic by an
"Average" author).  My main complaints were that it dragged a bit in
places, and had nothing to do with uplift! :-)

** Warning a mini-review follows, possible spoilers **

In general I enjoyed the book the setting is about the year 2050 and the
Earth is a mess (hence the name).  The greenhouse effects has made much of
the surface inhospitable, the oceans are rising, animals are becoming
extinct at an amazing rate.  To combat this the people of Earth have
created giant "Arks" to house animals.  The "NET" has become worldwide with
everyone getting free access (USENET has run amuck) in fact he makes a
reference to some of the groups (soc.science or some such thing, not
rec.sf-lovers unfortunately).  Just when we start getting depressed at how
messed up the world is we discover that some aliens have launched a small
black hole into the interior of the Earth and is silently eating until it
consumes the earth.

"Earth". Look for it this June.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 09:05:46 GMT
From: unido!tumuc!guug!ixos!snoopy@mcsun.eu.net (Snoopy Schmitz)
Subject: Re: Female Heroism

I have yet another book to recommend for readers interested in strong
female chjaracters/heroines:

"In the Chinks of the World Machine: Feminism & Science Fiction"
by
Sarah Lefanu
Publisher: The Womens Press Ltd.
34 Great Sutton Street
London EC1V 0DX
ISBN: 0-7043-4092-5 (paperback)

It is a very good book on the feminism behind many of the female authors
and has one of the best bibliographies for about any SF sub-genre (i.e.
Utopias, romance, fantasy, MITR etc.).

The bibliography itself is worth the book but the rest is also excellent
reading. I recommend it highly; an absolute must for anyone interested in
any of the subjects.

Have fun !

uunet!unido!ixos!snoopy
snoopy@ixos.uucp

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 11:56:14 GMT
From: zlraa@iceman.jcu.oz (Ross Alford)
Subject: Re: Strong female heroines

Sorry if any one has posted these book titles before but we haven't been
getting this newsgroup for long and I haven't seen them.

There is a series of books of short stories called Swords and Sorceress
edited by MZ Bradley.  The short stories are excellent.  Another book (that
included a reference section in the back with further reading) was called
Amazons.  It was edited by Salmonsen (sorry if I botched the name but I
gave the book to a friend for Christmas and it went out of print.)

MZ Bradley's books generally have strong female characters.

Lynn Alford

------------------------------

Date: 27 Feb 90 21:38:26 GMT
From: ACDSPW@suvm.bitnet (Sally Webster)
Subject: Query

Hello, fellow SF lovers.  Although I am not an official member of your
group, I hope you will help me find again an SF short story I read within
the last 10 years and have "lost."

I THINK the author is John Varley, but I can't find the story in
anthologies of his stories, so I might be wrong.  Here's the part I
remember:

The protagonist is a woman.  She comes home to her lover who is able to
match her every mood or need for intellectual stimulation.  In the story,
they talk about science and philosophy and engage in marathon love-making
sessions.  As I read this, I kept thinking "This is too good to be true,
even in the future.  No wonder it's SF."  The kicker is that the man is an
android who has been programmed for her personality.

Does anyone recognize this?  If you know the title and author, I'd
appreciate the info.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 22:09:57 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

More capsule reviews:

Title:     A Small Colonial War
By:        Robert Frezza
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (Feb 1990)
Format:    pb, 289pp
ISBN:      0-345-36200-4

   The Empire of Greater Nippon leaves Colonel Anton Vereschagin's rough,
tough Finno-Russian soldier boys holding the can on a planetful of angry
Boers.  Will they survive? What's the native body count going to look like?
How many kinds of fancy killing hardware can the author dream up? This is
generic military SF, better than Pournelle or Drake, not as good as
Heinlein or Bujold or the _Sten_ novels. Fun if you like that sort of
thing.

Title:     The Water-King's Laughter
By:        Esther M. Friesner
Publisher: Avon (Oct 89)
Format:    pb, 283pp
ISBN:      0-380-75410-X

   Another installment in Friesner's _Chronicles_Of_The_Twelve_Kingdoms_.
These books are wise, funny, a touch bawdy, and thoroughly enjoyable. Not
terribly original, but Friesner has proved that she's capable of that
elsewhere (see the loopily inventive _Druid's_Blood_, for example). The
Chronicles get the Raymond's Review Rubber Ducky award for wonderful
bathtub or bedtime reading, and if you've got kids they'll enjoy them too.

Title:     Carpe Diem
By:        Steve Miller and Sharon Lee
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (Oct 89)
Format:    pb, 292pp
ISBN:      0-345-36310-8

   This romantic space opera is the direct sequel to _Agent_Of_Change_ and
closely linked to the sort-of followup _A_Conflict_Of_Honors_. Like the
others, this one is good lightweight fun (a definite Rubber Ducky Award
contender).

Title:     The Story of the Stone
By:        Barry Hughart
Publisher: Bantam/Spectra (Nov 1989)
Format:    pb, 290pp
ISBN:      0-553-28278-6

   1985's astonishingly good debut _Bridge_Of_Birds_ made Barry Hughart a
reputation tough to live up to, but this sequel doesn't disappoint. The
further adventures of the sage Li Kao and his faithful assistant Number Ten
Ox make a book far too funny and brilliant for the Rubber Ducky award;
you'll want to pay close attention to the fireworks to see if you can solve
the murder mystery before our doughty protagonists do. Earns an official
Raymond's Review Rave. Fantasy very seldom gets any better than this.

CORRECTIONS AND ERRATA: (the `I goofed' department)

One correspondent has informed me that RAH did in fact have a couple kids
by his first marriage; however, he agrees that they are not likely the
"Heinlein's Children" of the dedication penned by Virginia Heinlein.

Another correspondent claims that _The_Cage_ is actually a sequel to an
earlier novel called _The_Sharpest_Edge_. I'm looking for it.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Television - Star Trek (13 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 09:37:27 GMT
From: fred@cetus.mi.org (Manfred W. Prange)
Subject: Re: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

PUGH@CCC.NMFECC.GOV writes:
> This episode had several things about it that I liked.
> 3) It provided an opportunity to bring Yar back and allow her a warrior's
> death.

Maybe a death, maybe not. I think the Romulans are going to be a bit
surprised when the NCC-1701C returns repaired, with nearly restored shields
and weapons, with a master tactician. Yar would make a formidable opponent,
even in a damaged ship.

> 4)  It featured a woman Captain of the old Enterprise.

Yea! It's about time! Not only a woman Captain, but I woman Captain with
competence and courage. I like that very much.

> 6)  It featured a darker alternate Enterprise (reminiscent of the ISS
>     Enterprise in "Mirror, Mirror") at war with the Klingons.

The designers and engineers for that episode should get an award for their
work. It shows just how much you can accomplsh with a small change in
lighting. Actual changes to the Bridge set were minimal.  Darker is a very
accurate description, as the upper Bridge lighting was changed from white
to blue, to make the Bridge seem darker.

> This definitely ranks as both a decent time travel story and one of the
> top Star Trek episodes of all time.

Agreed. IMHO I think the script would have made a good movie. 

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 22:23:25 GMT
From: gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu (Matthew Wayne Gertz)
Subject: ST:TNG time-warp episode thoughts

"pfloyd" writes:
>   I also think (along with my father, a semi-avid trekker-and-whovian
>along with me) that it would have been a neat twist to have, as captain of
>one of the Birds of Prey, especially the one(s) that survived, Worf.  Odd,
>but amusing.

And perhaps impossible.  I wondered who might else might catch this.  In
the war-timeline, Worf would almost certainly be dead.  Remember, in the
"real" time-line, his parents were killed in that very attack that the
Enterprise-C was trying to forestall.  If the Enterprise-C was ripped out
of time, perhaps young Worf would not have been able to escape the
Romulans.  With the Enterprise-C removed, the Romulans would have certainly
done more damage to the planet.  Perhaps the re-entry of the C and its
subsequent destruction gave Worf time to get to safety, or exhausted the
Romulan assault on the planet.

Now:

1) In the "real" line, was the C destroyed, or did it barely survive?  We
don't know, they never said (of course they had no reason to, because the
entire episode *never happened*.  Perhaps they will drop that info by us
later, as some passing remark).  Imagine the D encountering a 50-yr-old
Tasha Yar. (yes, I'm aware of the paradox involved).

2) Just what *did* happen to the Organians?  I think that Roddenberry et al
have swept them under the carpet to make for more exciting stories (and
movies).

3) Obviously Guinan is held in a very high regard by Picard!  Why?  I'm
sure they'll let us know eventually...

4) I liked the touches in that episode: the bandoliers, the different
phaser belts, the darkened "war bridge," and watching our friends act
differently with each other than normal (Picard/Riker, Data/Tasha).  Wesley
promoted to full ensign was logical, and it was also nice seeing the movie
uniforms and phasers, it really reinforces continuity!  Visually and
emotionally, this episode was exciting and well-directed (obviously by
someone who knew what was going on).  I'll admit it was a bit skimpy on
plot, the Ent.-C is found, they decide to go back, they go back during the
attack but, I was highly entertained.  And finally, FINALLY, some suspense
is introduced that's been missing since the old series.  The suspense
aspect needs to increase, but they're getting there.  I like ST:TNG but it
needs SUSPENSE!  (I think I've made my point.)

Matt Gertz
Carnegie Mellon University
gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 21:49:39 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

fred@cetus.mi.org (Manfred W. Prange) said:
> Maybe a death, maybe not. I think the Romulans are going to be a bit
> surprised when the NCC-1701C returns repaired, with nearly restored
> shields and weapons, with a master tactician. Yar would make a formidible
> opponent, even in a damaged ship.

   Definitely death.  Remember, shields were only ~80-90% effective, and
damage was still extensive (it was only a few hours' work).  Also, the
NCC-1701-C had gone back to face *4* (count 'em, *4*) Romulan cruisers each
roughly equivalent to the Enterprise-C (they were, after all, attacking a
Klingon Starbase, not something done with frigates, and militarily, 3-1
odds are considered ideal in a military situation).

   Plus, there was the added damage taken by the 1 or 2 hits from the
Klingon Battlecruisers.  Given the fact that the Enterprise-C's shields
were 22 years old, they took a substantial amount of damage.  Even Sun Tzu
wouldn't be able to do any good on that ship.

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 06:09:20 GMT
From: spotter@eve.wright.edu ( **Dr Who**)
Subject: Re: ST:TNG - Return of Tasha

Has anyone thought of the repercussions that should have happened to the
time-stream caused by Picard allowing Tasha to go back in time with the NCC
1701 C?  She would have been in two different places at the same time, and
there would (obviously) have been two of her.  Doesn't that screw up some
law of time travel?

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 17:34:00 GMT
From: SCE316@panam.bitnet
Subject: Star Trek Vessels - Relative Sizes

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
> But there's something really bugging me: those damn Klingon Bird of Prey
> ships.  They're supposed to be small.  This has been "established" by the
> ST movies.  Yet here we see them appearing larger than they should next
> to a galaxy class starship.  And taking it out!  Whoa!  Should have been
> the other way around.  What happened to the old Klingon battle cruiser,
> as last seen in the first ST movie?

They're not the same ships. I dug through a bunch of model boxes and the
enclosed literature and came up with the following:

TOS Vessels: (ERTL Models licensed by Paramount - for what it's worth)

   Enterprise NCC-1701      Constitution Class        Approx. Length 1000'
   Enterprise NCC-1701      Enterprise Class          Approx. Length 1000'
   Enterprise NCC-1701A     Enterprise Class          Approx. Length 1000'
   Klingon Battlecruiser    K'Tinga Class             Approx. Length  850'
   Bird of Prey             Scout Class             * Approx. Length  360'

   *Built from TNG kit, but clearly referred to as "Scout Class"

The following TOS vessels are based on FASA scale (also licensed)

   Excelsior NX-2000        Excelsior Class            Approx. Length 1540'
   Enterprise NCC-1701B     Excelsior Class            Approx. Length 1540'
   Grissom                  Grissom Class              Approx. Length  650'
   Reliant                  Avenger Class              Approx. Length  815'
   Kobayashi Maru           Commercial Vessel          Approx. Length  730'
   Deep Space Freighter     (From ST III)              Approx. Length  650'
   Space Station Regula-1   Federation Laboratory      Approx. Height  730'
                                                       Beam (maximum)  690'
   Bird of Prey             Scout Class               *Approx. Length  570'

   *FASA kit which IMHO is supposed to be the same "Scout Class" as
    listed above, but with an obvious inconsistency in scale.

TNG Vessels: (ERTL)

   Enterprise NCC-1701D     Galaxy Class               Approx. Length 2200'
   Ferengi Marauder         Marauder Class             Approx. Length 1600'
   Romulan War Bird         War Bird Class             Approx. Length 4400'
   Bird of Prey (as above)  Scout Class                Approx. Length  360'

The Enterprise NCC-1701C seen in YESTERDAY'S ENTERPRISE is not the same as
the ship pictured as the "C" model on the Temporal Graphics "Enterprise
Legacy" poster. (I don't know if they're licensed???) If it is a modified,
or over-hauled version of the Temporal Graphics' vessel, then it would be
approx.  1460' in length.

The K'Vort class Klingon battle cruisers, based on the relative sizes as
they appeared on video, are probably somewhere between 1500' and 1800'
long.  (Please, no flames - I've got full access to some very high-zoot
video still- frame gear, but I still realize it's only a guess.) I tried to
figure size for the new Romulan scout they showed this season, but couldn't
get enough angles to make a decent guess.  Anyone else want to take a shot
at it?

Steve Copold
University of Texas - Pan American
SCE316@PANAM.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 18:15:54 GMT
From: GUBBINS@tops20.radc.af.mil (Gern)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #65

ERROR!!!  The Enterprise (of the TOS) is a Constitution MK-IX Class
starship.  Let's not propagate the gross errors of second rate writers
whose facts are uncoordinated by calling it the Constellation Class.  I was
impressed that in The Naked Now (ST:TNG) they got this right.  Anyhow, its
in the Tech Manual and a bunch of other offical places.

Cheers,
Gern

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 19:31:00 GMT
From: orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux)
Subject: Re: ST:TNG time-warp episode thoughts

gertz@FARADAY.ECE.CMU.EDU (Matthew Wayne Gertz) writes:
>1) In the "real" line, was the C destroyed, or did it barely survive?  We
>don't know, they never said (of course they had no reason to, because the
>entire episode *never happened*.  Perhaps they will drop that info by us
>later, as some passing remark).  Imagine the D encountering a 50-yr-old
>Tasha Yar. (yes, I'm aware of the paradox involved).

In the "real" time line the C was reported missing in action. They stated
this at the start of the episode.

>3) Obviously Guinan is held in a very high regard by Picard!  Why?  I'm
>sure they'll let us know eventually...

From what I understand Whoopi is some member of an alien race who they
picked up one episode. I missed that episode so I don't know why they did
this. Could be she's a relatively benign and powerful alien who's
'slumming'?

Ken Descoteaux
orion@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 03:25:17 GMT
From: 90717459@wsuvm1.bitnet (Wayne Fellows)
Subject: Trek TNG

It's interesting that many people have seemingly different ideas about the
comparison between ST:TNG and the orriginal show.  I personally find TNG to
be the better of the two, the acting is marginally better, the plots are
sometimes well thought out, and the FX are really well done.  As for the
Enterprise itself, it is the largest ship produced by starfleet (the NEW
Enterprise that is). It's volume is roughly 6000000 cubic meters, as
opposed to the original from the old show which was a mere 390000 cubic
meters.  The new Enterprise is a Galaxy class ship (this means that the
first ship of it's class was christened Galaxy) and is designed not as a
battleship (although it has considerable firepower due to its size) but is
rather an exploration and research ship, with military subroles.  Anyway,
people interested should go to their bookstore and take a look at the Star
Trek role playing game and some of the paraphanelia put out for it, it has
very interesting stuff (although as an RPG it's not too good.)

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 00:21:16 GMT
From: llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Laurie Kleiner)
Subject: Re: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

>PUGH@CCC.NMFECC.GOV writes:
>
>> This episode had several things about it that I liked.
>> 3) It provided an opportunity to bring Yar back and allow her a
>> warrior's death.

Actually, I expected to see Tasha on the bridge (or commanding another ship
or something. Granted, she would be 50 years old, but I think she would
have brought the Enterprise-C safely through the battle because of her
supposedly superior tacticial skills.

I also thought for sure that Worf would be commanding one of the Klingon
ships.

Tasha is still my favorite character, damn them for killing her off in the
first place!

Someone else questioned the lack of Vulcans on the Enterprise-D.  I didn't
really think about this before but, why aren't there any?  The special
effects wouldn't be as difficult as Worf's make-up.  And other actors can
play Vulcans successfully, as proven in past movies.  How about a letter
campaign for a Vulcan???

Laurie Kleiner
llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 00:40:24 GMT
From: llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Laurie Kleiner)
Subject: Re: ST:TNG - Return of Tasha

dveditz@dbase.A-T.COM (Dan Veditz) writes:
>scott@kong.UUCP (Scott Coulter) writes:
>>  A question: have they ever explained where Guinan came from, or why she
>>  and Picard have such a special relationship?
>Not really, but there were some hints in "Q who?", and in "Booby Trap"
>Guinan mentioned that she was attracted to bald men.

In the Tasha episode, it seemed that Guinan was hinting that she was also
attracted to bald men with bumps on their heads (meaning Worf)!

Laurie Kleiner
llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 16:57:46 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: Klingon Federation War

The recent time rift episode on ST:TNG has set me thinking about the
Klingon- Federation War.  Several of the past episodes made it reasonably
clear that the war was one in which the Federation seemed the likely
victor.  I recall one story where Worf said that before the war there had
been no Klingon word for "peacemaker".  In the time rift story, it seems
that the war went on and the Federation seemed the likely loser.  Given
that the Klingons seem to be a "death before surrender, fight to the end"
type of people (not unlike the Japanese attitude towards the end of WWII),
I find it strange that they would consider a peace treaty unless they were
so close to collapse it was the only way to survive.  And yet, the
Enterprise-C crew states that negotiations were in progress.  Something
really drastic must have happened to the Federation such that the Klingons
were able to continue and eventually turn the tide. The fortunes of war
certainly do not rule this out, it just seems really improbable.

The Klingon fleet is now called the KDF, or Klingon Defense Force (so named
in one episode), a phrasing indicative of their defeated status (again, I
am reminded of the Japanese defense forces).  It would have taken quite a
whipping to have reduced them to accepting this.

Re the Klingon Bird of Prey ships: One of cable stations repeats ST:TNG a
week after the regular airing so I watched this episode again.  When the
first Klingon ship appears, it is referred to as a Bird of Prey.  Later,
when the other three Klingons show up, Wesley (in a red uniform, not the
preppie grey) distinctly calls them "Kvort Class Battle Cruisers".  I don't
have my handy- dandy "Jane's All The Galaxy's Starships" here at work with
me.  Wonder what a "Kvort" class ship looks like.  I could understand the
cost of modeling forcing them to use the BoP a lot, I guess I'd like to see
more variety.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 14:41:27 GMT
From: stabron@dcsc.dla.mil (Susan S. Tabron)
Subject: Re: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Laurie Kleiner) writes:
> Someone else questioned the lack of Vulcans on the Enterprise-D.  I
> didn't really think about this before but, why aren't there any?

I've seen Vulcans in the 'crowd' scenes, you know, red alert and everyone
is going somewhere in the halls.  There have been 'background' Vulcans here
and I think in engineering, and of course, in the 1st season, a Vulcan
doctor (wasn't it that long ago?).  I had hopes of that one coming back.

Susan Tabron
Defense Construction Supply Center
Columbus, Ohio
...!osu-cis!dsac!dcsc!stabron
stabron@dcsc.dla.mil

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 18:40:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Yesterday's Enterprise

>The model used for the Enterprise-c was the same used for the Enterprise-D

   Since when?  The Enterprise 1701-C that _I_ saw was much different, it
being a compilation of the E-A, Excelsior, and (in a way) the Stargazer.
   I figure for an episode that featured Tasha Yar would bring in enough
Neilsen points to justify a new model.  Plus, TNG has now depicted three
new ships -Alaska Class(Enterprise-C), Constellation class (Stargazer), and
the new Romulan ship.  Not bad.
   BTW, Tasha's full name is probably Natalia Yar.  -sha is a affix in
Russian that signifies affection.

William Thomas O'Neil

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Adams & Anderson (5 msgs) & Anthony (4 msgs) &
                  Asprin & Chalker (2 msgs) & Clarke & 
                  Farmer (2 msgs) & Foster & Heinlein & Smith & 
                  Charles Williams

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 22:09:28 GMT
From: ANDERSOE@grin1.bitnet ("Brownbeard, the Marauder ", Anderson,Eric H)
Subject: Douglas Adams and DGHDA

Since the Dirk Gently books seem to be the hot topic of the moment, I
thought I would suggest, for those people who didn't understand DGHDA, that
you watch a Doctor Who (4th Doctor) episode called City of Death. The plot
of DGHDA is more or less a retelling of this Doctor Who that Adams wrote.
My only guess is that he was not particularly satisfied with the way the TV
show turned out, and decided to rewrite it.

As to the bit about the lady shouting "DEADLINE!" this is very nearly true.
Read the radio scripts for some fun stories about the way he "unwrites".

Eric Anderson
ANDERSOE@GRIN1.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 03:52:19 GMT
From: loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu (William Loos)
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson

Poul Anderson is someone I've been meaning to get to for a long time.  So
far I've only read the one in the SF Hall of Fame (Call Me Joe?) and his
contribution to the Man-Kzin Wars and enjoyed them both very much.  But I
prefer not to jump blind with a new author.  Would anyone care to indicate
which of his books are SUPERB as opposed to "merely" VERY GOOD?  (If lots
of people have opinions I'll treat it as a poll and summarize).

William D.B. Loos
Dept. of Molecular Biology
Mass. General Hospital
Boston, Mass.   02114
loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 21:03:34 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Poul Anderson (was Re: AI characters in literature)

whh@PacBell.COM (Wilson Heydt) writes:
>For a widely ignored author, Anderson is suberb.  I've wondered for years
>why his work isn't better known.  He has a shelf-mantle, really, full of
>Hugos, at least one Nebula (I think there are actually two), and various
>other awards.  He's had other works that certainly *deserved* such awards.
>It seems like every time he writes something significantly better than his
>normal Very Good, somebody who is (on the whole) a less talented writer
>writes his one Spectacular (by comparison) work, and Anderson is edged
>out.

I'm a big fan of Poul Anderson, but for some reason there just isn't that
much to discuss about his work on the net.  There are several reasons for
this, I think:

1. No one makes movies from his stories.

2. He doesn't make silly gaffs or violate the laws of physics in silly
ways.

3. He doesn't write trilogies.  (Well, actually, he and Karen did write the
King of Ys trilogy, but I must confess that I quit reading in the middle of
the first book.  This was due more to becoming tired of fantasy than not
liking the book.  It isn't among his better stuff, though.  Other than his
new book, it's the only Anderson I haven't read.)

Anderson has a new book out, _Boat of a Million Years_, which I haven't
read because I don't buy hardcover.  I don't need to ask if it's Good (as
you say, he's always at least Very Good), but, is it Great?

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 18:53:21 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson

loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu writes:
>Poul Anderson is someone I've been meaning to get to for a long time.  So
>far I've only read the one in the SF Hall of Fame (Call Me Joe?) and his
>contribution to the Man-Kzin Wars and enjoyed them both very much.  But I
>prefer not to jump blind with a new author.  Would anyone care to indicate
>which of his books are SUPERB as opposed to "merely" VERY GOOD?  (If lots
>of people have opinions I'll treat it as a poll and summarize).

"A Midsummer Tempest"
"A Circus of Hells"
"A Knight of Ghosts and Shadows"
Pretty much any of the David Falkyn/Nick vanRyn "Trader Team" stories
Pretty much any of the Flandry works.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 18:55:09 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson

loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu writes:
>Poul Anderson is someone I've been meaning to get to for a long time.  So
>far I've only read the one in the SF Hall of Fame (Call Me Joe?) and his
>contribution to the Man-Kzin Wars and enjoyed them both very much.  But I
>prefer not to jump blind with a new author.  Would anyone care to indicate
>which of his books are SUPERB as opposed to "merely" VERY GOOD?  (If lots
>of people have opinions I'll treat it as a poll and summarize).

"Tales of the Flying Mountains"
"Operation Chaos"

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 15:39:56 GMT
From: oravax!harper@cs.cornell.edu (Douglas Harper)
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson

loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu (William Loos) writes:
>Poul Anderson is someone I've been meaning to get to for a long time.  So
>far I've only read the one in the SF Hall of Fame (Call Me Joe?) and his
>contribution to the Man-Kzin Wars and enjoyed them both very much.  But I
>prefer not to jump blind with a new author.  Would anyone care to indicate
>which of his books are SUPERB as opposed to "merely" VERY GOOD?

A *lot* of Anderson's SF is superb, but IMHO, the best is _The Enemy
Stars_.  If you weren't just asking about SF, read _Hrolf Kraki's Saga_.

Douglas Harper
oravax!harper@cu-arpa.cs.cornell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 19:24:00 GMT
From: A10BAB9@niu.bitnet (Bernie Brown)
Subject: (none)

Hi everone,
  This is my first time on and I just finished reading my mail. Most
interesting I must say.  Has anyone heard when the next Piers Anthony
Incarnations book is coming out? I haven't been able to find it.  I'm
looking for new fantasy and have read most of Anthony, Brooks, Donaldson,
and Eddings.  Any suggestions?  

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 23:05:38 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: (none)

A10BAB9@niu.BITNET (Bernie Brown) writes:
>  This is my first time on and I just finished reading my mail. Most
>interesting I must say.  Has anyone heard when the next Piers Anthony
>Incarnations book is coming out?I haven't been able to find it.  I'm
>looking for new fantasy and hav read most of Anthony, Brooks, Donaldson,
>and Eddings.  Any suggestions?  

Which new Incarnations book is this?  _For Love of Evil_ and _...And
Eternity_ are both already out, though I don't think the latter is out in
paperback yet.  Saberhagen is often good (IMHO, no flames please), and you
could try any of the Forgotten Realms novels or most Asprin stuff (though I
think Thieves' World is getting out of hand).  

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 21:01:04 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: (none)

Bernie Brown@niu.BITNET writes:
> Has anyone heard when the next Piers Anthony Incarnations book is coming
> out?

_For Love of Evil_ is out in paperback, and _And Eternity_ was out in
hardback in January. (And he'd damn well better not write any more!
(Not that I didn't like them, I did, but there is *no* room left for
sequels.))

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 23:07:23 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: (none)

ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin) writes:
>_For Love of Evil_ is out in paperback, and _And Eternity_ was out in
>hardback in January. (And he'd damn well better not write any more!
>(Not that I didn't like them, I did, but there is *no* room left for
>sequels.))

PA has "promised" not to write anymore sequels in his incarnation series.
There is room however. PA made a point of saying that he was not going to
write about any minor incarnations, e.g. Mortis and Slaughter. The
incarnation universe is extremely messy. I'm not refering to
inconsistencies, though there certainly are some. It would be interesting
to know how it got so messy. There is the matter of how the definitions of
good and evil as they relate to heaven and hell got to be what they were.
Things like bastardity and genetic defects being counted against a soul
even after death. What happened to the divinities that the incarnations
replaced? Where did the avenues for change of officeholder come from? When
was/will Chronos, the man who lives drawcab, replace/be replaced by his
successor/predecessor? With what result?  What if the divinities want their
jobs back? These are not suggestions, just a demonstration that there is
room for sequels.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 05:38:57 GMT
From: se011213@gwusun.gwu.edu (Sageev George)
Subject: Re: New Myth Adventures book

On this note, could anyone tell me the entire list of Myth Adventures that
are out in the market today.  I got through some novels and then some of
the graphic novels but I wasn't sure what was the order. And if you could,
please include whether each book is good or bad, to put it simply.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 12:07:18 GMT
From: kumasawa@cory.berkeley.edu (Ice)
Subject: What's Chalker up to?

Jack Chalker, that is.  The latest release I've seen was merely a
re-release of one of his first books, _The Identity Matrix_.  In the back
of _Dance Band_ he mentioned working on a three-book novel overtitled _The
Quintara Marathon_.  It was supposed to be a space adventure, with 27
characters, and NO transformations.  Also, the first book was supposed to
be out (according to _Dance Band_ still) late '88/early '89 (yes, two years
ago).  He did mention that the date may be delayed if he worked on another
book, _Swords of the Dancing Gods_, before then, just to let the Quintara
series formulate some more.  Stranger yet, _Swords_ was supposed to come
out Nov. 88!  And maybe earlier if he did in fact work on it before the
Quintara series!  The kicker is, of course, _Swords_ hasn't been seen
either, has it?  Nothing new in 2 years?????  Maybe I've missed something,
since I usually only check paperbacks, so perhaps a hard cover has come out
since.  I haven't seen it (them).

Anyone know anything about what's going on with Jack?  I'm beginning to
fear he's died and I missed his obit.

Carl Johnson

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 23:13:42 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Re: What's Chalker up to?

kumasawa@cory.Berkeley.EDU (Ice) writes:
> Anyone know anything about what's going on with Jack?  I'm beginning to
> fear he's died and I missed his obit.

Chalker is indeed still with us.  He'll be GoH at next year's Arisia.
He'll be at Disclave (as always) this year.  (Of course, he'd BETTER be
there this year, his wife is the chair!)

Laurie Mann
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 08:22:09 GMT
From: F.LYALL@aberdeen.ac.uk
Subject: Arthur C Clarke

 There is an interesting book 'The Lost Worlds of 2001' in which Clarke
prints various bits and pieces that he wrote while the script of 2001 was
being thrashed out.  'The Sentinel' with its notion of a 'fire-alarm' to
notify some passing race of when the life of Earth was advanced enough to
make it to the Moon, was the kernel idea.  How the plot, both beginning and
end, moved from considerable complexity with a number of characters to its
final spare elegance, is an interesting insight into the authorial mind.

Frank Lyall

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 16:59:44 GMT
From: jfeldhouse@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu
Subject: PJ Farmer, World of Tiers

Has any one ever read any of the World of Tiers books by PJ Farmer?  I have
read 5 of them and the last ended in sort of a cliff hanger.  Does anyone
know if he wrote any more.

Thanks, 

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 20:53:39 GMT
From: dlow@hpspcoi.hp.com (Danny Low)
Subject: Re: PJ Farmer, World of Tiers

>Has any one ever read any of the World of Tiers books by PJ Farmer?  I
>have read 5 of them and the last ended in sort of a cliff hanger.  Does
>anyone know if he wrote any more.

Farmer seems to have lost interest in the series. He has also admitted that
he does not like to end series. So what you got may be all there is until
Farmer dies. Then his estate may commission someone to end the series or
continue it. There have been more Conan stories written after Howard's
death than Howard ever wrote.

Danny Low
HP SPCD
dlow%hpspcoi@hplabs.hp.com
...!hplabs!hpspcoi!dlow 

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 03:36:15 GMT
From: ukc!cix!truzenzuzex@mcsun.eu.net
Subject: Foster work ?

 Can anyone hereabouts shed any light on a recent rumour that Alan Dean
Foster is/was working on a continuation of the Sentenced To Prism
storyline?

truzenzuzex@cix.uucp
..!ukc!slxsys!cix!truzenzuzex

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 00:29:26 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: GRUMBLES FROM THE GRAVE by Robert A. Heinlein

	       GRUMBLES FROM THE GRAVE by Robert A. Heinlein
		     Del Rey, 1989, ISBN 0-345-36246-2
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     This collection of letters and letter excerpts was apparently planned
by Heinlein before his death as a way to provide some income to his widow.
(Of course, the royalties his books continue to collect help as well.)  The
letters cover a wide range of topics, concentrating mostly on his writing
style, but also covering cats, houses, politics, fans, penguins, and just
about everything else.  There are a few cases in which names have been
omitted, on the advice of his lawyers, and many of the letters are
excerpted rather than included in full.

     Now, everyone else has oohed and aahed over this book, and I don't
mean to rain on their parade, but as someone who did *not* grow up reading
Heinlein, I just can't get that excited about this book.  (My childhood was
spent reading John W. Campbell's THE MOON IS HELL and "Black Star" series,
which probably explains why I've ended up the way I have, but that was what
my library had.)  My personal opinion (which you are free to ignore, of
course) is that Heinlein wrote some great short stories and some okay
novels--and some really bad novels as well.  Given that, I don't view this
book as the Apocrypha of a great body of work, an appellation more suited
to L. Ron Hubbard than to Heinlein anyway (though with STRANGER IN A
STRANGE LAND one might make the religious connection for Heinlein as well).
It is of interest, but no more or less so to me than a similar book of
another's author's letters would be.  I found the parts dealing with his
writing more interesting than the parts discussing the building of his
house, for example.  On the other hand, I would go into ecstasy over a book
of Olaf Stapledon's letters, so let that tell you something about my
tastes.

     In any case, as they say, your mileage may vary.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 14:22:55 GMT
From: edgerton@alchemist.east.sun.com (David Edgerton)
Subject: Re: Lensman series

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET (William Thomas O'Neil) writes:
> Could someone out there give a list of all the books in the Lensman
> series and thir chronological order?  Also, someone posted something
> about a sequal to "Children of the Lens" or some book that was in the
> same universe, if not actually part of the series.  Anyone have any ideas
> what the title was?

The list is:

  Triplanetary
  First Lensman
  Galactic Patrol
  Gray Lensman
  Second Stage Lensman
  Children of the Lens

The additional book, set in the same universe is:

  Masters of the Vortex

In addition, David A. Kyle has written several "All-new Authorized
adventures of the Lensman".  Kyle was a friend and confident of "Doc"
Smith, and was authorized by the Smith estate to write some more
adventures.  The ones I know of are:

  Lensman from Rigel - An adventure about Tregonsee
  The Dragon Lensman

Dave Edgerton

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 18:26:08 GMT
From: HABOURG@brownvm.brown.edu
Subject: Re: TimeTravel(tangent)

Not SciFi, but rather speculative, or mystical fiction would best describe
MANY DIMENSIONS by Charles Williams (Penguin, 1952; originally 1931 <Faber
& Faber?>). The Chief Justice of England and his secretary attempt to foil
the designs of Sir Giles Tumulty, Justice Arglay's rather unscrupulous
cousin. Giles has acquired a relic, the Crown of Suleiman ben Daoud, from a
demented member of the Persian royal family. In the crown is embedded a
mystical stone which, it is found, enables the holder to travel at will
through space, and, as is later discovered, through time as well (but not
without dangers. This may be the first story (?)  to mention the "closed
loop" hazard of time travel). The "End of Desire", as the Stone is called
by the Hajji, a Persian sent to retrieve it from Arglay, has still further
qualities. The plot revolves around attempts, successful and un-, by
various of the characters to possess the Stone, and around Arglay's and
Chloe's attempts to understand it and the consequences of its use.

   Fans of Tolkien and C.S. Lewis might be interested in reading this work
by one of their fellow "Inklings".  

Otto Matec

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 10 Feb 90 15:09:40 GMT
From: ispi!jbayer@uunet.uu.net (Jonathan Bayer)
Subject: Lunacon '90

				  LUNACON
			     March 16-18, 1990
			Westchester Marriott Hotel
			    Tarrytown, New York
  
                    GOH: 		KATHERINE KURTZ
                    Artist GOH:		THOMAS CANTY
                    Guest Editor:	TOM DOHERTY

                        WELCOME TO LUNACON '90!

Lunacon '90, our 33rd annual convention, promises to be our biggest and
best Lunacon ever.  Convention activities will again include an exciting
program of panels and readings, our spectacular `Meet the Pros' gathering
on Friday night, an Art Show and Auction, a Dealers' Room and our special
Dealers' Row, our popular Book Exhibit and raffle, a Masquerade Saturday
night, Films, Japanese Animation, Media Previews, Filksinging, Gaming and
Parties.  Check our Convention Newszine for information on any program
changes.  For your added convenience, Lunacon will again have available a
local Restaurant Guide, and arrangements are being made for Babysitting.
If you have any questions or suggestions, please feel free to contact the
person in charge of that department or me, Jonathan Bayer, Lunacon '90
Chair, % the Lunacon PO Box.  We look forward to seeing you at Lunacon

We regret to advise that our previously announce Fan Guest of Honor, Walter
R. Cole, has withdrawn from participating in Lunacon '90 due to personal
reasons.  We have decided that it would be inappropriate to replace him at
this time.

PROGRAM

On March 16-18, 1990 you will be presented with a multi-faceted,
multi-track program consisting of panels, workshops, demonstrations,
readings, discussion groups, media previews, and more.  You will have many
opportunities to see and hear each of our Guests of Honor - Katherine
Kurtz, Thomas Canty and Tom Doherty.  Isaac Asimov will be giving us his
usual hour.  Other confirmed program particopants include: Hal clement (the
1991 Worldcon Guest of Honor), Mike Resnick, Jack Chalker, Vincent Di Fate,
Jack and Jeanne Dann, Tom Kidd, Esther Friesner, Taylor Blanchard, Craig
Miller, Jim Baen, Jacqueline Lichtenberg, Julius Schwartz, John Douglan,
Sharon Green, Susan Shwartz, Beth Fleisher, Roger McBride Allen, John
Gregory Betancourt, Charles Pellegrino, Darrell Schweitzer, Bill Fawcett,
Jody Lynn Nye, Richard Curtis and last year's artist guest of honor Ron
Walotsky.  There will be many more.  Autograph sessions, art and costume
workshops will also be scheduled.  Evening filking space will be provided.
The pocket program will give you the entire schedule.

The highlight of Friday night will be our "Irish Fling" celebrating St.
Patrick's Day.  Come meet our guests and partake of cake, coffee and other
drinkables (including a cash bar) - and a few surprises.  Since many of our
program participants will be there, make sure you have your books for
autographs.

We are mulling over many other possible items, but are always looking for
more ideas.  Send any suggestions you have to Alan Rachlin or Val Ontell %
the Lunacon PO box.

MASQUERADE

Richard Hill is again supervising our Masquerade.  The Masquerade will be
held on Saturday night at 9:30 and will be run according to the guidelines
of the International Costumers Guild.  We will have Lighting and sound
systems available, no microphones will be used on stage.  We will be
offering pre-registeration this year for those entrants who wish to
register for the Masquerade in advance of the Convention; forms and
general information may be obtained by request at the address below.
 We plan to have a panel on costume creation and presentation, possibly a
workshop and of course a greate masquerade.  Contact Richard % the Lunacon
PO Box for registration, information, or questions.

John Upton will supervise contume Photography.  There will be two photo
areas this year - one lighted for tungsten film with a gray backdrop and
one for flash with a sky blue backdrop.  For more photo information contact
John % the Lunacon PO Box or you can call him at (201) 822-2461.

BOOK EXHIBIT AND RAFFLE

This year's Book Exhibit will, as usual, feature books by prominent SF and
Fantash authors, as well as free magazine subscriptions, games and computer
software, all to be raffled off on sunday.  Tickets will be sold at the
Book Exhibit and at Member Services.

DEALERS' ROOM

Our Dealers' Room will be filled with books (new and used), comics,
posters, jewelry and more.  there will also be a Dealers' Row on the second
floor opposite the function rooms.  This year's Dealers' space is already
sold out (one or two rooms on Dealers' Row are still available).  If you
have any questions, or wish to be included on future waiting/mailing lists,
contact Devra Langsam % the Lunacon PO Box.

ART SHOW AND PRINT SHOP

We're looking forward to having an excellent Art Show again this year.  The
work of many fine amateur and professional artists will be on display.
Convention attendees will be able to place bids on art that will be
auctioned on Sunday.  As in past years, there will be a Print shop,
offering items for sale at flat prices.  We accept MasterCard and Visa (as
well as checks, with proper ID, and the ever-popular cash) for the purchase
of art.  Complete information and rules will be available at the Art Show.

Artists who wish to enter the Art Show should write to Mark Richards % the
Lunacon PO Box to be added to the mailing list.  A complete set of rules
and registration forms will be sent out in January.  Because of our limited
space, and the speed with which the Art show has filled up in past years,
all reservations for space must be made in advance, in response to the
mailing.

FILMS/JAPANIMATION

James LeBarre is in charge of the film program and welcomes your
suggestions and requests.

Beverly Headley will, once again, oversee our Japanimation Program and will
answer all questions and accept your reasonable requests.

Contact them % the Lunaocn PO Box.

GAMING

David Stern will oversee a wide range of board, role-playing and ocmputer
games in our gaming rooms.  If you wish to help or have any special
requests, contact David % the Lunacon PO Box.

Double Exposure will run The Lords of Killian live role-playing game.  For
further information, contact Vinny Salzillo at 2535 Matthews Ave., Bronx,
NY 10467, or telephone at (212) 881-4575.

WEAPONS POLICY

Anyone who carries a weapon or facsimile will have his/her membership
revoked without compensation.  Loud radios are considered weapons by the
committee and will be treated as such.

PARTIES

We will provide a limited amount of start-up party supplies to any open
party at the convention.  Contact the Member Services desk at the
convention for full information.  ALCOHOL IS NOT PERMITTED AT OPEN PARTIES
UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES.

Please remember that New York State's legal drinking age is 21.  Please
have proper ID available if you intend to be served.

NEWSZINE

Brian Burley will edit the on-site newszine.  Up-to-date information on
such activities as programming, parties and special events will be
announced.  Information for the newszine may be left with Member Services
or the Editor.  Copies will be available at accessible spots throughout the
convention.

BABYSITTING

Lunacon '90 has contracted with a professional babysitting service to
supply limited childcare ln Saturday (10am-6pm) and Sunday (10am-3pm).  You
MUST register for this service before January 15, 1990.  NO BABYSITTING
REGISTRATION WILL BE DONE AT THE DOOR!!.  You must provide meals, toys,
diapers, etc.  (We will provide juice and snacks.)  Send a SASE to Carol
Lizaso % the Lunacon PO Box for rates and further information.

MEMBER SERVICES/INFORMATION

Fans with disabilities or special needs should notify Member Services % the
Lunaocn PO Box as early as possible.

Anyone who needs help or information at the convention, or who would
like to purchase Book Raffle tickets or a Lunaocn '90 T-shirt, will find
them available at the Member Services desk in the Ballroom Assembly
area.  Please remember: Member Services is NOT Registration.

STAFF

Lunacon is run entirely by volunteer Labor; this means we need warm bodies.
If you are interested in working for the ocnvention, please fill out the
volunteer portion of the registration form and we will gladly send you
information.  Dedicated workers who contribute 8 hours or more will receive
a special appreciation form the Committee.  We are especially interested in
volunteers for Thursday and/or Sunday night.  Address all inquiries to
Gloria Albasi % the Lunacon PO Box.

HOTEL

Our Convention is again the Westchester Marriot at 670 White Plains Road
(Route 119) in Tarrytown, NY 10591.  The Marriott has an indoor pool, two
restaurants and other amenities.  A guide ot other local restaurants is
being prepared.

There are a limited number of suites available. If you are interested in
one, contact Lee Orlando % the Lunacon PO Box, as soon as possible.

Jonathan Bayer
Intelligent Software Products, Inc.
500 Oakwood Ave.
Roselle Park, NJ   07204    
(201) 245-5922
jbayer@ispi.COM

------------------------------

Date: 12 Feb 90 18:06:09 GMT
From: marks@umiacs.umd.edu (Mark A. Schleifer)
Subject: BALTICON 24

	    The Baltimore Science Fiction Society is Pleased to
				 Present:
				   
				 BALTICON
				    24
			     APRIL 13-15, 1990
			    THE HUNT VALLEY INN
			   Hunt Valley, Maryland

		      GUEST OF HONOR - ROBIN MCKINLEY
				   
	 Winner of the Newbery Award in 1983 for "The Blue Sword"
		   and 1985 for "The Hero and the Crown"
				   
Author of: The Door in the Hedge (short stories), Outlaws of Sherwood
           Forest 
Contributor to: Elsewhere II, Elsewhere III, Jungle Book Tales, Faery
Editor of: Imaginary Lands
				   
			    ART GUESTS OF HONOR
			       CHARLES LANG
			      WENDY SNOW LANG
				   
Amateur Films, Writer's Workshops, Filking, Fan Programs, Authors, Art
Programming, Dealers, Movies, Panels, Computer Games, Science Programming,
Role-Playing Games, Costuming, Art show, Art Auction, Masquerade,
Children's Programming, Autograph Table, Bardic Circle, Writing
Programming, Babysitting.

Information and requests:
MEMBERSHIP
BALTICON 24
P.O. BOX 686
BALTIMORE, MD 21203

------------------------------

Date: 20 Feb 90 18:02:25 GMT
From: gspia@unix.cis.pitt.edu (Mary L Kepes)
Subject: Anglicon Query

Will there be an Anglicon III this year?

Any information would be appreciated.  Thanks in advance!

Darlene

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 00:31:52 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: Boskone 27 Con Report Available

My usual ridiculously long con report (with some panels covered by special
commentator Mark R. Leeper) can be had by sending me e-mail requesting it.
If you have a return path different than the headers might indicate, please
say so.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 17:20:40 GMT
From: ZELLICH@nic.ddn.mil (Rich Zellich)
Subject: SF Cons List Updated (full list to follow)

SRI-NIC.ARPA file PS:<ZELLICH>CONS.TXT has been significantly updated; the
file is currently 1,703 lines/81,759 characters (about 26 printed pages),
and lists 144 SF, fantasy, horror, media, and related professional
conventions world-wide.

Note that this file IS NO LONGER AVAILABLE FOR FTP FROM NIC.DDN.MIL.  At
the end of March I will lose my guest account on the NIC machine, and it
has also been increasingly hard to find enough volunteer time during the
past year to keep the file usefully updated.  I also expect to attend far
fewer conventions during the next couple of years, and will therefore not
have access to very many new flyers.  I do not plan to keep the file
updated, even for my own use, so IF ANYONE WANTS TO VOLUNTEER TO TAKE OVER
THE PUBLIC CONS LIST, LET ME KNOW and I'll make sure you have the latest
version of the list, and my 2 update- notice mailing lists.

Since the file is no longer available for FTP, both the To: and Cc:
addressees will receive the complete file in a following message (except
for the SF-LOVERS Digest; I will send a copy of the list to
SF-LOVERS-REQUEST instead and the Moderator can store it with the archives,
make a special issue (or two) of the Digest out of it, or delete it, as
desired).

Enjoy,
Rich

[Moderator's Note: The list that I received from Rich will shortly be
placed in the archives and will be available, along with everything else
there, by anonymous ftp.]

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 02:15:57 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Fritz Leiber

I just got confirmation that Fritz Leiber has suffered a minor stroke. He
seems to have had some mobilitry loss that is expected to return and should
fully recover.

If you want to send a get-well note of some sort, you can do so through
OtherRealms:
   Fritz Leiber, C/O OtherRealms
   35111-F Newark Blvd. Suite 255
   Newark, CA 94560

I'll make sure they get passed along.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 02:18:29 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Wendy Ackerman

Wendy Ackerman, wife of long-time fan Forrest (Forry) Ackerman, died
earlier this week in the LA area. I don't have details on arrangements yet,
but cards can be sent to Forry through me:

   Forry Ackerman, C/O OtherRealms
   35111-F Newark Blvd. Suite 255
   Newark, CA 94560

If I find out more info, I'll pass it along. I hope this isn't the
beginning of a trend. It hasn't been a good week for us.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 Feb 90 20:49:56 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: 1989 Nebula Award final ballot

Here is the official list of nominees for the 1989 Nebula Award, given by
the Science Fiction Writers of America. Congratulations to all the
nominees!

Novels: Poul Anderson, Boat of a Million Years (Tor); Orson Scott Card,
Prentice Alvin (Tor); John Kessel, Good News From Outer Space (Tor); Mike
Resnick, Ivory: A Legend of Past and Future (Tor); Elizabeth Ann
Scarborough, The Healer's War (Doubleday/Foundation), Jane Yolen, Sister
Light, Sister Dark.

Novellas: Lois McMaster Bujold, The Mountains of Mourning (Analog, Borders
of Infinity); John Crowley, Great Works of Time (Novelty); George Alec
Effinger, Marid Changes his Mind (Asimov's); Megan Lindholm, A Touch of
Lavender (Asimov's); Judith Moffett, Tiny Tango (Asimov's); Howard Waldrop,
A Dozen Tough Jobs (Zeising Brothers).

Novelettes: Greg Bear, Sisters (Tangents); Megan Lindholm, Silver Lady and
the Fortyish Man (Asimov's); Mike Resnick, For I have touched the sky
(F&SF); Kristine Kathyrn Rusch, Fast Cars (Asimov's); Robert Silverberg,
Enter A Soldier. Later: Enter Another (Asimov's, Timegate); Connie Willis,
At the Rialto (Omni, The Microverse).

Short Stories: Mary Aldridge, The Adinkra Cloth (Marion Zimmer Bradley's
Fantasy Magazine); Michael Bishop, The Ommatidium Miniatures (The
Microverse), Orson Scott Card, Lost Boys (F&SF); Suzy McKee Charnas, Boobs
(Asimov's); Geoffrey A.  Landis, Ripples in the Dirac Sea (Asimov's); Bruce
Sterling, Dori Bangs (Asimov's)

Special congratulations to the multiple nominees, Isaac Asimov's SF
Magazine (nine nominations), Tor Books (five of six novels, four edited by
Beth Meacham, one by David Hartwell) and Mary Aldridge: this is evidently
her first major sale (not a bad way to start!).

Chuq Von Rospach
SFWA Nebula Awards Editor
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 01:10:35 GMT
From: mjl@ipso.rss.ips.oz.au (Mathew Lowry)
Subject: Aliens Needed

Hi there!
   A question: What are the most realistically designed aliens in SF? What
are your favourites, why, and could you describe them? I'm looking for
plausibility, difference from mankind, level of detail. Also, how well do
you think the author communicated these differences?

   A second question: Is there any books that describe alien races that
have been *designed*? If a race designs another race, let's say for
gathering information, then the race, an intelligent one, would have not
evolved with such emotional responses as fear (we assume they are designed
to be pretty indestructible), anger, envy etc. What sort of race would they
be?
   Anyway, thanks in advance and all that,

Mathew

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		     Books - Thieves' World (5 msgs) &
                             Great King's War (2 msgs) &
                             Books on Sorcery (7 msgs) &
                             Request Answer &
                             DragonLance Chronicles

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Feb 90 20:54:43 GMT
From: mandel@granite.cr.bull.com (Mark Mandel)
Subject: Thieves' World question

In Vols. 11 and 12 of the Thieves' World series there are allusions to some
things Hanse did outside of the stories.  (I'm deliberately being
unspecific to avoid spoilage.)  Are these activities written up in a novel,
or in otherwise outside the series?

Mark Mandel
Mandel@granite.cr.bull.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 02:39:07 GMT
From: orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux)
Subject: Re: Thieves' World question

mandel@granite.cr.bull.com (Mark Mandel) writes:
>In Vols. 11 and 12 of the Thieves' World series there are allusions to
>some things Hanse did outside of the stories.  (I'm deliberately being
>unspecific to avoid spoilage.)  Are these activities written up in a
>novel, or in otherwise outside the series?

   Yes! A whole *novel* devouted to Hanse and Mignureal on a journey across
the desert. The novel in question is _Shadowspawn_ (of course!)  written by
whoever usually writes 'spawn stories (Offut? I don't have it here in lab).
If you like Shadowspawn this is a *must read*. There are four other
Thieves' World novels available that were written by individual authors:
_Beyond Sanctuary_, _Beyond Wizard Wall_ (I think that's the title),
_Beyond the Veil_, and _Dagger_.

The Beyond books are all about the war with the Nisibisi witches (Tempus et
al) and Dagger is about a caravaner (?) and his daughter Star (white hair,
young) who are new characters not mentioned in the Thieves' World books
until after the novel came out. The books don't deal with Sanctuary so much
as the characters. The novels generally don't occur in the city (except
Dagger) because that's what the series is for. Instead they travel around
and provide character development and external events that are mentioned in
the series.

Some bookstores shelve these with the Thieves' World stories, others put
them under the author's name (I think they are Cherryh for the Beyond
books, Offut for the 'spawn novel, and David Drake for Dagger)

Ken Descoteaux
orion@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 05:38:34 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Re: Thieves' World question

orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux) writes:
>here in lab). If you like Shadowspawn this is a *must read*. There are
>four other Thieves' World novels available that were written by individual
>authors: _Beyond Sanctuary_, _Beyond Wizard Wall_ (I think that's the
>title), _Beyond the Veil_, and _Dagger_.
>
>The Beyond books are all about war with the Nisibisi witches (Tempus et
>al) and Dagger is about a caravaner (?) and his daughter Star (white hair,
>young) who are new characters not mentioned in the Thieves' World books
>until after the novel came out. The books don't deal with Sanctuary so
>much as the characters. The novels generally don't occur in the city
>(except Dagger) because that's what the series is for. Instead they travel
>around and provide character development and external events that are
>mentioned in the series.

First, the Beyond ...  books are by Janet Morris, and there are three
others in the Tempus universe: Tempus (reprinting short stories about
Tempus and Niko with one or two new ones as framing stories), City on the
Edge of Time, (where they settle Niko's destiny) and Tempus Unbound (where
he and Cime work out their curse).  Judging from the ending of Tempus
Unbound, that will be the last novel in the Tempus saga (at least
chronologically).

Second, there is also a book of short stories about Lythande, by Marion
Zimmer Bradley.  Pretty good stuff, and a must read for those who miss
Lythande.

Thirdly, the hero of Dagger did have previous appearances in Sanctuary.  He
was the hero of a story involving Hecht, the toad-goddess, and then the
hero of a story involving Star and her power (which I read before I found
Dagger, which may be due to pathological timing, although I doubt it.)  His
name is Samlor hil Samt, (or something like that) and the novel really
doesn't involve Sanctuary at all.

Hope this helps.

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu
SKSIRCAR@PUCC.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 19:46:59 GMT
From: orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux)
Subject: Re: Thieves' World question

sksircar@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Subrata Sircar) writes:
[my previous post deleted]
>First, the Beyond ...  books are by Janet Morris, and there are three
>others in the Tempus universe: Tempus (reprinting short stories about
>Tempus and Niko with one or two new ones as framing stories), City on the
>Edge of Time, (where they settle Niko's destiny) and Tempus Unbound (where
>he and Cime work out their curse). Judging from the ending of Tempus
>Unbound, that will be the last novel in the Tempus saga (at least
>chronologically).
                                                                      
 I was going to post a correction on the Beyond books' author after
checking my library. Beat me to it! When did these other Tempus novels come
out? Since Thieves' World #12 was 'the stunning conclusion' I need more
stuff to read!
                                                                   
>Second, there is also a book of short stories about Lythande, by Marion
>Zimmer Bradley.  Pretty good stuff, and a must read for those who miss
>Lythande.
                                                             
I'm pretty sure that Bradley left the Thieves' World project but didn't
want to give up on Lythande, so she wrote this book, right? I believe that
Lythande is the only familiar element of the book.
                                                            
>Thirdly, the hero of Dagger did have previous appearances in Sanctuary.
>He was the hero of a story involving Hecht, the toad-goddess, and then the
>hero of a story involving Star and her power (which I read before I found
>Dagger, which may be due to pathological timing, although I doubt it.)
>His name is Samlor hil Samt, (or something like that) and the novel really
>doesn't involve Sanctuary at all.
                                                        
>From my memory, I'm pretty sure _Dagger_ was the first appearance of
Samlor. He was a new arrival to Sanctuary at the time. I thought it took
place IN sanctuary, although you don't really meet any familiar characters.
Anyone with a fresher memory want to settle this dispute?
                                      
Ken Descoteaux
orion@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 04:57:28 GMT
From: EATONJ@yalevm.ycc.yale.edu
Subject: Re: Thieves' World question

orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux) says:
>From my memory, I'm pretty sure _Dagger_ was the first appearance of
>Samlor.  He was a new arrival to Sanctuary at the time. I thought it took
>place IN sanctuary, although you don't really meet any familiar
>characters.  Anyone with a fresher memory want to settle this dispute?
 
Dagger is an expansion of Inheritor which is in book 10, and does take
place in Sanctuary.  The new material takes place elsewhere, and has
nothing further to do with familiar faces or places.
 
Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 01:23:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Great King's War

   Has anyone out there read "Great King's War" by Roland Green and John F
Carr?  It was published in 1985 but I can't find it anywhere.  It was
written in H Beam Piper's universe and I think it is part of the Paratime
universe.
   Anyone have any suggestions?

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 17:37:19 GMT
From: dand@tekgvs.labs.tek.com (Dan Duval)
Subject: Re: Great King's War

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>    Has anyone out there read "Great King's War" by Roland Green and John
> F Carr?  It was published in 1985 but I can't find it anywhere.  It was
> written in H Beam Piper's universe and I think it is part of the Paratime
> universe.  

The story is indeed set in the Paratime universe and follows up on Lord
Kalvan of Otherwhen. Basic story is that Kalvan's kingdom is finally hit by
the counterattack of the priests holding the secret of gunpowder and he
wins some and loses some (mostly wins).

Of note here is that a further episode is suggested by a short story in
Volume VII(I think it's VII) of Pournelle's "There Will Be War", where a
still later event is described, wherein Kalvan has lost his personal
holding at Hos Hostigos and he and his family are on the run.  This
suggests that what was accomplished in "Great King's War" will be undercut
by some later events that lead to the defeat of Kalvan's army.

So, can't help with "Great King's War", though you can come to my house and
read it there as I no longer loan my books (they vanish too readily), but
you may want to peer into the last or next-to-last "There Will Be War" for
a quick peep at what may someday be published.

Good luck.

Dan C Duval
Tek Labs
Tektronix, Inc.
dand@tekgvs.LABS.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 02:20:15 GMT
From: bryan@scicom.alphacdc.com (Bryan George Lord)
Subject: books revolving around sorcery

   Does anyone know of any really good books in which sorcery plays a big
part? Books that go in depth into the workings of sorcery and
different variations of spells? I'm looking for books that include lots of
spells and develop a general background. For instance, what J. R. R.
Tolkien did in his books, when he went in depth into the history of the
Miars and the Simerils. Books that realy involve the history and give
(possible) explanations for sorcery. Books that develop the interweavings
of energy and the ways that they are manipulated by sorcerers. I'm not
looking for explanations, just good possibilities that mesh well.

Bryan Lord
bryan@scicom.alphacdc.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 16:46:52 GMT
From: sahn@athena.mit.edu (Sungsu Ahn)
Subject: Re: books revolving around sorcery

Lyndon Hardy's (sp?) Master of the Five Magics has very detailed
explanations of the workings of magic.  Not much in the way of spell
descriptions, but intriguing nonetheless.  IMVHO, it was a very enjoyable
novel.

Sungsu Ahn

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 21:03:40 GMT
From: kiara@codon8.berkeley.edu (Kiara Jordan;324 Barker;x3-9226)
Subject: Re: books revolving around sorcery

The Lord Darcy series by Randall Garrett.  _Too Many Magicians,_ a novel,
and two collections of short stories, _Lord Darcy Investigates_ and I
forget the title of the other one.  Also a couple of follow-up Darcy novels
by Michael Kurland; he's not as good as Randall was, but then, none of us
are.

Dorothy J. Heydt
kiara@codon8.Berkeley.edu
whh@pbhya.PacBell.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 01:17:50 GMT
From: daniels@hanoi.enet.dec.com (Bradford R. Daniels)
Subject: Re: books revolving around sorcery

I don't want to get into a discussion of the validity of your comparison of
science and magic, so I'll just point you to an interesting book.

You might want to try reading _The Devil's Day_, by James Blish.  While it
does not go heavily into the background of magic, it does deal with the
nuts and bolts of how it would have to be done according to the books which
exist on the subject.  There is no "wave your hand and poof!" magic in this
book, it's all about having to make things with your own hands, obtain
obscure ingredients, and make pacts with various spirits, etc.

I found it entertaining, even though the bit where he summons 50 or so
demons by name got a bit dreary.  I'm sort of a sucker for any story which
treats the Christian belief system as mythology.  (Like _To Reign in Hell_
and _Trio for Lute_, to name some other books which have the same flavor. I
also liked _The Jehovah Contract_, but that wasn't set within the Christian
belief system.)

Brad Daniels

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 06:47:55 GMT
From: EATONJ@yalevm.ycc.yale.edu
Subject: Re: books revolving around sorcery

I'll put in a plug again for Catastrophe's Spell by Mayer Alan Brenner
(DAW), which I consider to fall into the small category of books that are
worth rereading.  It's similar is tone and feeling to Zelazny's The
Changing Land, which should also go on your list.
 
Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 03:37:45 GMT
From: ashes@oxy.edu (Brandon Joseph Rickman)
Subject: Re: books revolving around sorcery

_Master_of_the_Five_Magics_ and the two subsequent books by Lyndon Hardy
have pretty solid foundations for magic.  There are five different kinds of
magic, Wizardry, Sorcery, Alchemy, two more I can't recall, that operate on
specific laws.	The author explains how certain acts of magic are
performed, though things might get a bit confusing at times.  The next book
explores the possibilities of changing the 7 (I think) laws of magic and
the disastrous effects of "turning off" anything operating under the old
laws.  The third book explores the mystery of using demons to travel to
other magic worlds.

_With_a_Single_Spell_ and other stories in the same world by Lawrence Watt-
Evans also comes to mind, though these basically tell the reader what
differences there are in different magic art forms.  Some magical talents
are inherited, some just happen, and some have to be trained and have a
kind of D&Dish system of starting with simple spells are working up through
more difficult 'levels' of wizardry or what have you.

The MYTH (Another_Fine_Myth) series by Robert Asprin is just a lot of fun,
but there are occasional glipses of spell casting techniques and 'magic
force lines' that provide magical energy for doing various things.

I assume by 'sorcery' you mean the general framework for casting or
performing spells, not necessarily the rpg limited form of sorcery.  The
first above is well organized, the other 2 might not be what you are
looking for but they do obey their own system and might provide a starting
point for whatever.

ashes@oxy.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 00:05:34 GMT
From: jeff@csvax.caltech.edu (Jeff Goldsmith)
Subject: Re: books revolving around sorcery

The books by Randall Garrett (and Vicki ...?) are called The Gandalara
Cycle.  They take place in a desert climate and the hero rides a giant cat.
Overall, the books are good enough, but nothing special.  The magic system
seemed pretty ad hoc, though.

Some stories that have more detailed and worked out magic systems (wasn't
that the original request?) are:
   The Compleat Enchanter series (Pratt and DeCamp)
   The Vlad Taltos saga (Brust *)
   The Dying Earth (Vance, but ignore the sequels)
   The Magic Goes Away series (Niven)
   The Amber Series (Zelazny)

* A scene from one of the first Taltos books recounts a walk down a busy
city street in the magic capital of the world.  It's raining, but no one
has an umbrella because they all have shield spells over their heads and
think nothing of it.  This is a magic system of floating castles, demigods,
and powerslavery.  Lots of fun when things are going well and you are on
the right side, but pretty darn awful when things go badly.  The bad part
is the subject of the last book in the series (Teckla) which relates the
situation to political scenarios in the "real" world.  Not surprisingly,
since overt political musings in a fantasy novel require extreme care to
make work (Animal Farm, and some others,) this one was dreadful.  But the
others are so good that no one so far has been able to resist reading the
last book, too!

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 28 Feb 90 18:21:04 GMT
From: Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk (Chris Holt)
Subject: Re: Query  (also AI in SF)

ACDSPW@suvm.BITNET (Sally Webster) writes:
> [looking for a book such that:]
>The protagonist is a woman.  She comes home to her lover who is able to
>match her every mood or need for intellectual stimulation.  In the story,
>they talk about science and philosophy and engage in marathon love-making
>sessions.  As I read this, I kept thinking "This is too good to be true,
>even in the future.  No wonder it's SF."  The kicker is that the man is an
>android who has been programmed for her personality.
>
>Does anyone recognize this?  If you know the title and author, I'd
>appreciate the info.

Tanith Lee, The Silver Metal Lover, I'd suspect.  This should go into the
AI list as well.

Chris Holt
Computing Lab.
U. of Newcastle
Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 22:47:28 GMT
From: simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons)
Subject: DragonLance Chronicles series

I am confused over an apparent gap between chronicles Book I and Book II.
When I finished Book I our story finished with the companions rescuing a
bunch of enslaved humans, the defeat of pyros the red dragon and the defeat
of Verminaard the dark queens cleric.

Then I got book II, only read 10 pages so maybe I've not read enough to
understand this.  In book II our story picks up with the return of the
hammer of Kharas to the dwarves which apparently our companions retrieved.

Now am reading the wrong book or are these questions natural. 

When did our heros obtain this Hammer of Kharas and most notably where, and
why isn't this adventure a part of the books or am I missing something?

Greg Simmons
simmons@xanth.cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Today's Topics:

		  Television - Friday the 13th (3 msgs) &
                               Alien Nation (2 msgs) & 
                               Star Trek (9 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 18:41:44 GMT
From: UCI183@uriacc.bitnet (Andy Patrizio)
Subject: Friday the 13th

I have heard rumors that Friday the 13th - the Series has been canned. Is
this true? It's been mighty weak this season, although the Yin/Yang item
was pretty wild, even if the episode was a blatant rip-off of "The Texas
Chainsaw Massacre ."

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 13:59:33 GMT
From: hoptoad!tim@uunet.uu.net (Tim Maroney)
Subject: Re: Friday the 13th

UCI183@uriacc.BITNET (Andy Patrizio) writes:
>I have heard rumors that Friday the 13th - the Series has been canned. Is
>this true? It's been mighty weak this season, although the Yin/Yang item
>was pretty wild, even if the episode was a blatant rip-off of "The Texas
>Chainsaw Massacre."

I haven't heard that.  Most likely you are thinking of the cancellation of
"Freddy's Nightmares" instead.

As for the body-switching episode you mentioned, it pissed me off.  Mainly
because I had a much better idea for a story in which the characters were
forced to use cursed items.  The problem with their episode was that it was
untrue to the theme.  There were no negative consequences from using the
cursed item, so why the angst?

My idea was to have Jack be forced to use an item to save his fool hide,
keep it a secret from the others, and undergo a gradual transformation of
personality into someone rather unpleasant as a consequence.  Lots of good
opportunities for psychological horror in there, though of course the
personality changes have to be reversed before the next episode, which puts
some constraints on the plot structure.  But I think it could have been
genuinely disturbing.

Instead, they do this wimpy story where the cursed item saves the day,
hooray, and there are no negative consequences either direct or indirect,
and the plot revolves around a thoroughly boring all-evil villain to boot.
Bleah.  Talk about wasting a conflict.

Tim Maroney
sun!hoptoad!tim
tim@toad.com

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 19:06:43 GMT
From: rdouglas@hpcuhb.hp.com (Robert Douglas)
Subject: Re: Friday the 13th

>I have heard rumors that Friday the 13th - the Series has been canned. Is
>this true? It's been mighty weak this season, although the Yin/Yang item
>was pretty wild, even if the episode was a blatant rip-off of "The Texas
>Chainsaw Massacre ."

Someone posted a note on the net a week or so ago saying that Friday the
13th was not to be cancelled, as they were actively selling it for next
season.  However, I have to agree that this season the show has gone
downhill.  There have been okay episodes, but nothing that grabbed me like
some from last season did.  I don't know if they've changed writers or
what, but I've been disappointed.  I miss Ryan also.

Rob Douglas
rdouglas@hpsovrd.HP.COM

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 16:53:40 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Alien Nation question

I don't watch Alien Nation regularly, although I enjoy it whenever I do
watch it.  This question may have been answered in the plot in one of the
many episodes I've missed, but is anyone in the plot examining the ship the
Newcommers arrived in?  I mean, here's an honest-to-goodness starship with
warp drive or whatever, just lying there.  The Pentagon at least should be
keenly interested.  Has the story line addressed this, or was the ship
utterly destroyed in the crash?  If so, how did so many of the aliens
survive?

Mike White
mwhite@byson.mitre.org

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 21:51:12 GMT
From: koreth@panarthea.ebay.sun.com (Steven Grimm)
Subject: Re: Alien Nation question

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>is anyone in the plot examining the ship the Newcommers arrived in?

According to an early episode (possibly the premiere,) the ship exploded
shortly after the Newcomers left it.  Someone speculated in another episode
that the Overseers detonated the ship to prevent Earth scientists from
getting a good look at it.

Steven Grimm
koreth@ebay.sun.com
...!sun!ebay!koreth

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 17:12:43 GMT
From: peter@sugar.hackercorp.com (Peter da Silva)
Subject: Re: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

Did anyone else notice that everyone *but* Tasha was hardened by the war.
Tasha was a kindler and gentler barbarian, as if the war had led to an
early rescue from her impoverished upbringing.

Peter da Silva
peter@sugar.hackercorp.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 20:37:18 GMT
From: rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu (John A. Rescigno)
Subject: Re: Yesterday's Enterprise

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>Tasha's full name is probably Natalia Yar.  -sha is a affix in Russian
>that signifies affection.

No, her full name is Natasha Yar. It has been made reference to a number of
times. Does anyone know what happenned to the Ncc 1701-B?  I really can't
remember.

John Rescigno
Clarkson University
rescigja@clutx.clarkson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 23:21:53 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Trek TNG

mathews@cs.Buffalo.EDU (Ryan D Mathews) writes:
>90717459@wsuvm1.BITNET (Wayne Fellows) writes:
>> The new Enterprise is a Galaxy class ship (this means that the first
>> ship of its class was cristened Galaxy)...
>
>Sorry, but this has never been said to be true. It has been implied (I
>think said directly in the first episode) that the Enterprise was the
>first Galaxy class starship, with the USS Yamato (destroyed last season) a
>close second. The Enterprise class, for those of you who are really into
>this, was already taken, referring to the movie ship.

A lot of the dialogue in "Encounter At Farpoint" implies that the
Enterprise is NOT the first Galaxy-class ship, and in any case it was never
explicitly stated that it is or is not.

Also, in the canon material (i.e., all the video material released by
Paramount; both live series and the animated series, and the five movies)
no mention of an "Enterprise" class has ever been mentioned, and it is
safest to assume that since the movie ship IS explicitly called an UPGRADE
of the old ship (i.e., it's the old ship with new technology) it is of the
Constitution class.

Mention IS made of a Constitution-Class ship (maybe the ship itself) in
some outtakes from ST: TMP, but whether or not this can be considered canon
material, I don't know.  (I would consider it to be such, but won't press
the issue).

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 03:28:23 GMT
From: ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu (Christopher Davis)
Subject: Re: Klingon Federation War

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) said:
[minor spoilers for "Yesterday's Enterprise, for the four of you who
haven't seen it yet :-]
> [...]  Given that the Klingons seem to be a "death before surrender,
> fight to the end" type of people (not unlike the Japanese attitude
> towards the end of WWII), I find it strange that they would consider a
> peace treaty unless they were so close to collapse it was the only way to
> survive.  And yet, the Enterprise-C crew states that negotiations were in
> progress.  Something really drastic must have happened to the Federation
> such that the Klingons were able to continue and eventually turn the
> tide. The fortunes of war certainly do not rule this out, it just seems
> really improbable.

Try this for rationalization:

The Klingons were being beset by the Federation *and* the Romulans at the
same time. Therefore, they were under a lot of pressure, and felt that the
Federation would be more likely to negotiate.  When Narendra III was
attacked and (in the war universe) destroyed, the Romulans were able to
make it look like the Federation did it (and therefore clinched a treaty
with the Klingons against the Federation, which was then on the weak side).

Christopher Davis
ckd@bu-pub.bu.edu
smghy6c@buacca.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 06:56:45 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Klingon Federation War

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>The recent time rift episode on ST:TNG has set me thinking about the
>Klingon- Federation War.  Several of the past episodes made it reasonably
>clear that the war was one in the Federation seemed the likely victor.  I
>recall one story where Worf said that before the war there had been no
>Klingon word for "peacemaker".  In the time rift story, it seems that the
>war went on and the Federation seemed the likely loser.  Given that the
>Klingons seem to be a "death before surrender, fight to the end" type of
>people (not unlike the Japanese attitude towards the end of WWII), I find
>it strange that they would consider a peace treaty unless they were so
>close to collapse it was the only way to survive.  And yet, the
>Enterprise-C crew states that negotiations were in progress.  Something
>really drastic must have happened to the Federation such that the Klingons
>were able to continue and eventually turn the tide. The fortunes of war
>certainly do not rule this out, it just seems really improbable.

"Yesterday's Enterprise" suggested that the negotiations taking place 22
years earlier did not occur after a war, and since clearly no war occurred
in the "real" universe, the war referred to in "Hide And Q" must have
occurred before then.

My theory: The war took place before the Romulans withdrew into themselves,
perhaps with both races fighting the Federation.  Perhaps the Romulans were
defeated first, or just decided to leave (for some reason) and the Klingons
realized they couldn't win, so ended the war instead.

Or maybe it wasn't a real war, but just a fight over some neutral zone
territory, perhaps.

>The Klingon fleet is now called the KDF, or Klingon Defense Force (so
>named in one episode), a phrasing indicative of their defeated status
>(again, I am reminded of the Japanese defense forces).  It would have
>taken quite a whipping to have reduced them to accepting this.

It might just be a propaganda name to assuage the fears of their allies and
allies' citizens.

>Re the Klingon Bird of Prey ships: One of cable stations repeats ST:TNG a
>week after the regular airing so I watched this episode again.  When the
>first Klingon ship appears, it is referred to as a Bird of Prey.  Later,
>when the other three Klingons show up, Wesley (in a red uniform, not the
>preppie grey) distinctly calls them "Kvort Class Battle Cruisers".  I
>don't have my handy- dandy "Jane's All The Galaxy's Starships" here at
>work with me.  Wonder what a "Kvort" class ship looks like.  I could
>understand the cost of modeling forcing them to use the BoP a lot, I guess
>I'd like to see more variety.

"Bird of Prey" might just be a generic name for a general hull design, but
not a CLASS type (like the Enterprise and Excelsior in the movies have
similar hull types, but are distinct classes, and even MORE different from
Reliant- and Grissom-type ships than from each other).  However, "Kvort"
would be the actual class name.

In the "real" timeline, the Kvort class might never have been built.
Remember that (in the episode with the Klingon renegades from the Batris
freighter) the Klingons were shown to still be using their old non-
Romulanized ships (courtesy stock footage from ST: TMP).

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 07:25:20 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Star Trek Ship Class List:  Call for Input

I am going to compile a list of all ship classes in the Star Trek universe.
Input from anyone and everyone is welcome and asked for.  Federation,
Klingon, Romulan, Ferengi, First Federation and other powers' ship classes
are all eligible (they're all the starfaring powers I can think of at the
moment).

I would be interested in knowing all the ship classes (and their names) in
Star Trek film (TOS, TNG, Animated and the five movies; can anyone think of
any other film material of Trek? (Besides the bloopers? :-) ) that people
can think of.

I would also like the know the names of every ship of that class and their
registration numbers, if you know them (time to pull out the videotapes!),
and in which stories they were mentioned.

Yes, ships such as the Botany Bay (I forget its class name) are eligible.

Unless you can provide a reason why a non-film source is canon material
(anything less than that it was called canon material by a Paramount
executive isn't going to hold much water; the DC comic is sanctioned by
Paramount and IT certainly is not canon!) then I will disregard it.
Therefore, knowing that the Reliant is of the <fill-in-the-blank> class
because you read it in the FASA role playing game or the Star Fleet
Technical Manual or what not isn't much good.  To the best of my knowledge,
no class name for the Reliant was ever given.

I'd appreciate making your lists as easy to read as possible.

If you want me to e-mail you the list-in-progress or the finished list, let
me know.  I'll probably post the list when completed to both
rec.arts.sf-lovers and rec.arts.startrek, too.

Hope this whets the appetite of all you Star Trek trivia buffs!

Please e-mail responses directly to me, because I don't check newsgroups as
meticulously as perhaps I should and sometimes posts get deleted by our
system before I see them.  Questions should also be e-mailed, not posted.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 17:12:01 GMT
From: ccastdk@prism.gatech.edu (Lancelot du Lac)
Subject: Re: Klingon Federation War

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>>distinctly calls them "Kvort Class Battle Cruisers".  I don't have my
>>handy- dandy "Jane's All The Galaxy's Starships" here at work with me.
>>Wonder what a "Kvort" class ship looks like.

1)It's likely spelled K'vort.
2)The K'vort class battle cruiser is likely the replacement for the K'tinga
  class battle cruiser of the TOS era (the infamous D-7) and given the
  Klingon preference for that ship configuration, likely looks just like
 the K'tinga class. Only bigger. Much bigger. With a cloak.

>In the "real" timeline, the Kvort class might never have been built.
>Remember that (in the episode with the Klingon renegades from the Batris
>freighter) the Klingons were shown to still be using their old non-
>Romulanized ships (courtesy stock footage from ST: TMP).

Nope. Remember the episode with the Romulan defector? The Enterprise showed
up with three cloaked Klingon battle cruisers of a comparable size to the
Enterprise. I'd say that these were the K'vort class. Only this time they
were allied with the Federation instead of fighting it.

David Kidd
Georgia Tech
uucp:	  ...!{decvax,hplabs,ncar,purdue,rutgers}!gatech!prism!ccastdk
Internet: ccastdk@prism.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 04:14:38 GMT
From: wshb!damian@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: st:tng time travel

I know that we are dealing with "Science fiction" here and I have not
studied the theories of time travel.  There is one point that bothers me
about this episode.

If Yar went back with the 1701-C (which is a given from the story).  Then
how could Mr. Data explain more about her to Woopie.  Mr. Data would not
have known her (Yar) in the alternate time line.  (Final scene with Woopie
and Data)

Yar's going back 22 years would have created a new and alternate time line.

That is if I understand the current theory of time travel correctly.

Damian L. Centgraf II
WSHB-Broadcast Engineer
...!uunet!wshb!damian  

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 21:15:29 GMT
From: llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Laurie Kleiner)
Subject: Re: st:tng time travel

damian@wshb.UUCP ( WSHB employee) writes:
>If Yar went back with the 1701-C (which is a given from the story).  Then
>how could Mr. Data explain more about her to Woopie.  Mr. Data would not
>have known her (Yar) in the alternate time line.  (Final scene with Woopie
>and Data) Yar's going back 22 years would have created a new and alternate
>time line.

First off, it was Geordie and not Data that Whoopie was with in the last
scene.  Secondly, why would Tasha's time travel have created another time
line?  She still died, and I don't think she influenced anyone's life that
didn't die in the battle (unless you consider the larger number of Klingons
that Enterprise-C took out in the battle because Tasha was there, maybe one
of them would have been Worf's father or something, and instead he died).

Laurie Kleiner
llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu 

------------------------------
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Date: 5 Mar 90 15:49:00 GMT
From: MDIGIACO@tufts.bitnet
Subject: Star Trek

Recently (last night) I viewed a print of Star Trek 4:The Voyage Home, and
found several technical and procedural flaws.  Perhaps one or two diehard
Trekkers out there could help me find the answers.

First off, in the old series, didn't Kirk have to tell Scotty, or whomever,
how many people were beaming up?  If so, how come the marine biologist in
ST4 could get herself onto the ship by throwing herself into Kirk's arms?
(Something similar happened in ST3.)

Also, how come the Federation doesn't have cloaking devices in ST:TNG?
They captured a Klingon vessel in ST4, and they are Klingon allies by the
start of TNG anyhow.  Could it be that Starfleet doesn't want it?  Why?

Come on you guys/gals/sentients! Put on your thinking caps.

Marty Jackson,
mdigiaco@tufts.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 16:45:32 GMT
From: rknop@jarthur.claremont.edu (Robert Knop)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

Personally, this stuff doesn't bother me too much.  Transporter technology
improved.  The Federation are too much of Nice Guys to use a cloaking
device.  Or something like that.

What bothered me about STIV was the whole subplot involving recrystallizing
the dilithium crystals.  Dramatically fun, but technically a mess.  For
instance, how did the crew of the Aircraft Carrier detect an energy loss in
the reactor if all Checkov and Uhura were doing was collecting stray
photons?  And why the heck can't the 24th century generate high energy
photons?  Come on guys, that's easy.  Has to be easier than phasers and
*photon* torpedos.

But what the heck, it was a fun plot, so us scientific sticklers can put up
with it I guess.

Robert A. Knop Jr.
rknop@jarthur.claremont.edu
rknop@hmcvax.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 06:47:40 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

MDIGIACO@tufts.BITNET writes:

>Recently (last night) I viewed a print of Star Trek 4:The Voyage Home, and
>found several technical and procedural flaws.  Perhaps one or two diehard
>Trekkers out there could help me find the answers.
>
>First off, in the old series, didn't Kirk have to tell Scotty, or
>whomever, how many people were beaming up?  If so, how come the marine
>biologist in ST4 could get herself onto the ship by throwing herself into
>Kirk's arms?  (Something similar happened in ST3.)

I believe he only did so in order to tell Scotty how wide to set the
transport field, so unwanted people wouldn't be beamed up as well.

>Also, how come the Federation doesn't have cloaking devices in ST:TNG?
>They captured a Klingon vessel in ST4, and they are Klingon allies by the
>start of TNG anyhow.  Could it be that Starfleet doesn't want it?  Why?

Perhaps the Federation didn't have the knowhow about the technology to
advance cloaking technology to have it keep up with the increasing sensor
capabilities of all races.  Perhaps Fed ship engines aren't suited to using
cloaking devices (as was hinted at in the one TOS episode where they got
hold of one).  Clearly there is SOME reason, since they DON'T have them on
their ships.  Maybe they just had better things to put energy and $$$ into
developing, or maybe it just takes too much energy to cloak a Federation
ship, for whatever reason.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 03:25:23 GMT
From: hampep@jacobs.cs.orst.edu (Peter D. Hampe)
Subject: Re: Star Trek (et al.)

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>MDIGIACO@tufts.BITNET writes:

>>Recently (last night) I viewed a print of Star Trek 4:The Voyage Home,
>>and found several technical and procedural flaws.  Perhaps one or two
>>diehard Trekkers out there could help me find the answers.

I'm not so much concerned with the *big* questions of transporter or
cloaking technology, what I want to know about is the lung regeneration
technology.  They must have it! Other wise why would they be sending the
away team into a probably toxic environment (e.g.  Yesterday's Enterprise
sending the team into a damaged bridge) in their shirt sleeves?  Every
blasted time the other ship is damaged, or with an unknown atmosphere, or
alien technology, over they go in their nifty starfleet jerseys.  If I was
being sent into unknown atmospheres I'd at least want a smoke hood so I'd
have the time to say "Scotty beam me out of here!" before croaking! Or
maybe there _is_ something to those jerseys.
   Okay, so it would be inconvenient, let alone an extra expense, to film
under such conditions but, that's ONE of my nit picking gripes about Star
Trek.  (And I'm sorry, I don't want to be on board when they attempt to
*manually* dock two multi-mega mondo tonned space craft, aka the saucer and
the battle bridge.  Seems to me, *that* would be a long, slow, stately
Process; sort of like the docking of a Nimitz class CVN.)
   (O-oh I wonder what tripped my switch today?)
In a totally unrelated note, there are times when I think the whole Vulcan
'rationallity' bit is the most illogical piece of mummery since J. Smith
came out of Upstate New York. Ah, but it does play well in Preoria.

Peter

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 04:03:31 GMT
From: schmidea@clutx.clarkson.edu (The Jade Piper,,,)
Subject: Re: Cloaking devices in Star Trek

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White):
> One question that has always bothered me: why is it that absolutely
> *everyone* in the Galaxy has a cloaking device *except* StarFleet????
> How many times could the good ole' Enterprise have benefited from being
> able to disappear for a while?  Clearly this state of affairs is a plot
> device to get the StarFleet boys and girls in a pickle, and keep our
> attention through the commercials, but how can they justify it in terms
> of a believable story line?  Any thoughts on this?

   If the Fed's use a different form of shielding than the other's do, it
might cause some form of destructive interference with the waves that the
cloaking device radiates.

schmidea@clutx.clarkson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 21:46:31 GMT
From: hit2@tank.uchicago.edu (kenneth allen hite)
Subject: Re: Klingon Federation War

I haven't been watching ST: The Dull Generation for about a season now, but
hearing on the net that they brought Tasha back (o frabjous day) in an
alternate-history story (callooh callay) made me tune in for that episode,
so I do (sort of) know what's going on.

My Hypothesis on the Klingon War(s):

After the Organians are retconned or die or whatever (sometime between
ST:TOS and ST3:TSFS [to provide enmity that could once more lead to war,
"There can be no peace while Kirk lives"] Klingon-UFP relations go
predictably downhill, probably as the result of that imperialist exploiter
Kirk's fanatic brinksmanship. At some point, this leads to a war between
the two.

According to Q, the Federation beat the Klingons (no doubt due to the
tactical brilliance of Starfleet Chief of Staff James T. Kirk, age 80 or
so) and they were forced to accept a KDF.

At this point, I see two political schools of thought in the Klingon Empire
- - the collaborationists and the revenge party.  A collaboration minded
Emperor (or premier or whatever) is negotiating a new treaty with the UFP
(no doubt under the wise leadership of Foreign Minister Sarek) when those
pesky Romulans attack ("But there were negotiations for [a just and
lasting] peace with the Klingons when we left" says Garrett).

In the ST:TNG universe, the Enterprise-C beats off the Romulans (yay Tasha)
at the honorable cost of its own destruction (RIP, babe). This act of
almost Klingon-like bravery and honor impresses the Klingons and
strengthens the collaborationists enough so that "honor" can be maintained
even accepting their earlier defeat, paving the way for officer exchanges
and a genuine alliance (Worf, take a bow).

BUT in the "war" reality, the cowardly and perfidious actions of the
Enterprise-C in running away through the time warp show the Klingons that
the puny humans are untrustworthy cowards.  Thus, two years later, the
revenge party is sufficiently strong to launch a war (like Hitler taking
revenge on the old allies for WW2) and like Hitler's Germany, the new and
revenge motivated Klingons are way tougher than those wimps that the UFP
beat earlier.  Thus, Picard can worry about losing just like Churchill did
in 1940.

Hope this clears the fog of [nonexistent] history a bit.

Kenneth Hite

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 00:13:43 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: st:tng time travel

damian@wshb.UUCP ( WSHB employee) writes:
>If Yar went back with the 1701-C (which is a given from the story).  Then
>how could Mr. Data explain more about her to Woopie.  Mr. Data would not
>have known her (Yar) in the alternate time line.  (Final scene with Woopie
>and Data).
>
>Yar's going back 22 years would have created a new and alternate time
>line.  That is if I understand the current theory of time travel
>correctly.

Actually, I'd posit the following:

Alternate universe Yar returned with the Ent-C just as shown.  The reason
she actually existed in the universe when it returned to normal has to do
with the anomaly of the time-hole.  When it closed, a certain amount of
energy from it was used to maintain her existence (or create it, depending
on how you look at it) in the real universe.  (Conservation of energy (or
anything else! :-) is not much of a factor in Star Trek.)

Since the Ent-C was destroyed in combat, it seems reasonable to assume that
the presence of Yar actually fulfilled the requirements of history rather
than altered it, and since she died (possibly vaporized?) her presence on
the wreck (if there was a wreck at all!) had no additional effect on
history.

The only real problem to be resolved is where Yar came from in the real
universe, since her point of origin, the alter-universe, ceased to exist.
This solves the problem fairly well, though I'm not entirely satisfied.
Maybe the alternate timeline still exists?

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 17:43:32 GMT
From: gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu (Matthew Wayne Gertz)
Subject: STTNG time episode

gertz@FARADAY.ECE.CMU.EDU (Matthew Wayne Gertz) writes:
>1) In the "real" line, was the C destroyed, or did it barely survive?  We
>don't know, they never said (of course they had no reason to, because the
>entire episode *never happened*.  Perhaps they will drop that info by us
>later, as some passing remark).  Imagine the D encountering a 50-yr-old
>Tasha Yar. (yes, I'm aware of the paradox involved).

Ken Descoteaux (orion@wpi.wpi.edu) replies:
>In the "real" time line the C was reported missing in action. They stated
>this at the start of the episode.

Not true!  I rewatched the episode -- it was reported missing *ONLY* in the
war-timeline.  It was *NEVER* mentioned in the "real" time-line (they never
had a reason to mention it, of course, since they never interacted with the
Ent.-C in the "real" timeline).

Matt Gertz
gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 03:41:13 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: STTNG time episode

gertz@FARADAY.ECE.CMU.EDU (Matthew Wayne Gertz) writes:
>Ken Descoteaux (orion@wpi.wpi.edu) replies:
>>In the "real" time line the C was reported missing in action. They stated
>>this at the start of the episode.
>
>Not true!  I rewatched the episode -- it was reported missing *ONLY* in
>the war-timeline.  It was *NEVER* mentioned in the "real" time-line (they
>never had a reason to mention it, of course, since they never interacted
>with the Ent.-C in the "real" timeline).

Quite right, but given the evidence it seems reasonable to assume that it
was destroyed (just as from the evidence of "The Immunity Syndrome" it
seems reasonable to assume that the Intrepid was destroyed, though for all
we know it could have escaped through time or something equally Trekian).

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 16:41:55 GMT
From: pfaff@mercury.asd.contel.com (Ray Pfaff - Oakwood 457 934-8162)
Subject: Re: ST:TNG - Return of Tasha

Anybody else think about this one.  At one point it`s mentioned that the
Enterprise-D couldn't go back since it would upset history.  If the
Enterprise *did* go back and stopped the Romulan attack, wouldn`t it just
fade away since the timeline that created it would not longer exist?

Ray Pfaff
pfaff@europa.asd.contel.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 17:00:11 GMT
From: pfaff@mercury.asd.contel.com (Ray Pfaff - Oakwood 457 934-8162)
Subject: Re: Klingon Federation War

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) said:
> [...]  Given that the Klingons seem to be a "death before surrender,
> fight to the end" type of people (not unlike the Japanese attitude
> towards the end of WWII), I find it strange that they would consider a
> peace treaty unless they were so close to collapse it was the only way to
> survive.  And yet, the Enterprise-C crew states that negotiations were in
> progress.  Something really drastic must have happened to the Federation
> such that the Klingons were able to continue and eventually turn the
> tide. The fortunes of war certainly do not rule this out, it just seems
> really improbable.

Okay, for once the show was *slightly* consistant.  The war between the
Klingons and the Feds occurred prior to the Romulan clash as mentioned in
the show where the Enterprise intercepts the K'tanga class cruiser.  The
Klingons were negotiating the treaty after the conclusion of the war,
probably (my opinion) due to a border clash or all out war with the Roms.
The timeline as I see it:

Klingon - Fed war  ??? years prior
Federation border clashes with the Romlulans  ( I don't think that there
                                                has been any mention of a 
                                                "War")
Romulans retreat behind Neutral zone          -50 years
Romluan border clashes (war??) with Klingons  -20 (??) years 

Ray Pfaff
pfaff@europa.asd.contel.com  

------------------------------

Date: Thu,  8 Mar 90 10:23:56 EST
From: DSTEVENS@vaxb.stevens-tech.edu (David L. Stevens)
Subject: RE: ST:TNG

 Couple of comments to the current discussion:

Vulcans in TNG:

ST:TNG has had a Vulcan as a major player in one episode.  I forget the
name of the episode, it was where a little bug type alien was taking over
the bodies of Star Fleet Command.  One of the 3 (or 4) major Star Fleet
officers, was a Vulcan.  The other reason they are probably avoiding
Vulcan's, is to avoid a comparison to Spock.  Face it the comparison would
be immediate as soon as a Vulcan showed up on TNG.

Klingon's beating the Federation:

Also about the Klingon's winning in the war in the Time-Rift episode.
Recall that in Kirk's time there appeared to be a working truce between the
Klingons and the Romulans; both a Fight-or-Die mentality.  Now in TNG, they
have several times refered to blatent, even violent hostility between the
two.  Add to that, the Enterprise-C was defending Klingons from Romulans.

Now the Romulans always appeared to be a better technological society than
Klingons.  So if the Romulans backstabbed the Klingon empire, as they
appear to be doing with Enterprise C, I think the victor would be the
Romulans, unless the Federation helped out.  That would be a good reason
for the existence of the Federation/Klingon alliance.

After all, when we left Trek IV, the Klingons wouldn't have peace until
they had Kirk's head (I wonder where they have it mounted!?!?).

David L. Stevens
Senior Systems Programmer
Stevens Institute of Technology
CCnet: SITVXC::DSTEVENS
BITnet: DSTEVENS@STEVENS
INTERnet: DSTEVENS@DSRM12.STEVENS-TECH.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 17:45:00 GMT
From: SFROBE@clemson.clemson.edu
Subject: Posting

   Some people have been wondering why Picard trusts Guinan with the whole
mess.  I seem to remember two reasons:

1.  One time 'Q' showed up and he showed lots of respect for unknown
    powers that Guinan may have.  He also made references to a past
    encounter they had.

2.  Also, Guinan made references to having thousands of grandchildren
    all over the galaxy and to how young the human race is.  This
    implies that she is VERY old.  And with age comes wisdom.

There may have been more stuff, but that's all I can remember.  Personally
I'd trust her.  And Picard's no fool, he would listen to someone running
around with her experience, if she chose to say something.

Stephen F Roberts
Clemson University
SFROBE@CLEMSON

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Card & Foster (3 msgs) & Hubbard (5 msgs) &
                    Koontz & Sargent (2 msgs) & Smith (2 msgs) &
                    Zahn & Requests (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 20:16:22 GMT
From: HEH100@psuvm.psu.edu (Heidi Harendza)
Subject: Re: Books

My recomendation goes to Orson Scott Card.  I think he is one of the most
innovative and brilliant writers on the SF scene today.  I recommend
everything he has written, but some of it can be rather melancholy,
especially the short stories.  My favorites are his series, like 1)
_Ender's Game_, _Speaker for the Dead_ and 2) _Seventh Son_, _Red Prophet_,
and _Prentice Alvin_.  (I *believe* these are all correct... I can't recall
the names of the series at the moment, and I don't have my copies at hand
to verify, so forgive me if I'm off a word or two).
     Card's writing is usually bittersweet, and occasionally downright
depressing, but it also in a way, comforting.  Sorry if I'm waxing poetic,
but I don't want to think he is a bubblegum author, and then get depressed
if his stories strike a nerve with them.  I do hope you find him as
engrossing as I do.

Heidi E. Harendza
heh100@psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 10:27:18 GMT
From: serduke@cory.berkeley.edu (David Serduke)
Subject: Re: Foster work ?

JAL124@psuvm.psu.edu writes:
>   Surprisingly, you are the first person that I have seen who has had any
>interest in anything by Foster. He is my favorite author by far...

    I too really like his books.  I have read about 15-20 of them, most
dealing with the Commonwealth and one of the things that I found very
interesting was the way he interlinked his books.  He has the same
character in totally different series.  Some of the links I didn't even
catch until the second or third time that I read them.

>...collected close to 30 of his books and have read about 25. In my
>opinion, his _Spellsinger_ series has been his best work, however, I
>haven't read anything...

    I personally liked his Flinx and Pip in the Commonwealth the best.  For
some reason a character that has everything and yet is filled with
insecurities is appealing.  I read _Flinx in Flux_ not too long ago and am
hoping that he will put out another one.  I must admit though that I never
would have guessed that _Tar-Ayaim Krang_ (not sure about spelling) was
written before _For the Love of Mother-Not_.

David Serduke
serduke@cory.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 18:22:39 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Foster work ?

To the Vanishing Point is quite entertaining. Obviously when one can drive
to hell on US 10 there is a problem with more than the highway system.  Our
heros neglected to ask Mouse a rather important question.

Into the Outof is entertaining, but often grim. Can you say "nightmare"?
Judging a man by his suit can lead to grossly erroneous conclusions.

The humanx books, including the Flinx books, are not limited by the foibles
of humanity.  For example: 
"After all we're all only human."
"Ahem" (or sounds to that affect)
"Present company excepted, your bugship."

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 18:53:59 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.psu.edu (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Re: Foster work ?

     I enjoy Foster very much.  He is a great writer, IMHO.  The first
threeSpellsinger books were very well done.  The last three got kind of
strange at the end but they were still good.  I really wish he would do
another one but I don't think the chances are very good on that.  I also
enjoyed his Pip and Flinx books.  _For_Love_of_Mother-Not_ was a really
well done story.  Anyone read his latest book, _To_the_Vanishing_Point_
yet?  I read _Into_the_Out_Of_ and enjoyed it.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 14:22:36 GMT
From: zhb2165@dsachg1.dsac.dla.mil (Ned D Hanks)
Subject: L. Ron Hubbard's _Mission_Earth_

Has anybody been able to finish this story. I have gotten to book 3,
_Enemy_Within_, and start to lose interest. I like the story but am
wondering if Hubbard went into too much detail.

Ned D Hanks
DLA Systems Automation Center
(801)392-8623, AV 790-0543
UUCP:       ucbvax!osu-cis!dsac!dsachg1!nhanks
INTERNET:   nhanks@dsachg1.dsac.dla.mil

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 17:11:16 GMT
From: mathews@cs.buffalo.edu (Ryan D Mathews)
Subject: Re: L. Ron Hubbard's _Mission_Earth_

zhb2165@DSACHG1.DSAC.DLA.MIL (Ned D Hanks) writes:
> Has anybody been able to finish this story. I have gotten to book 3,
> _Enemy_Within_, and start to lose interest. I like the story but am
> wondering if Hubbard went into too much detail.

I found the books to be very fast reading and finished the first six
volumes in about a month and a half. Going back to school got me stuck in
the middle of #7 and I just quit. I tell myself I'll finish it someday, but
that was two years ago.

But, no, I didn't think it dragged, though some subplots were sticking
around too long. The concept of a modern day SciFi/Voltarian Comedy was
enough to keep me interested, and it *was* funny.

Of course, I'm an avid comic collector, so I enjoy long adventure stories
that never end.

Ryan Mathews
mathews@cs.buffalo.edu
mathews%cs.buffalo.edu@ubvm
{apple,cornell,decwrl,harvard,rutgers,ucbvax,uunet}!cs.buffalo.edu!mathews

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 04:49:40 GMT
From: mathews@cs.buffalo.edu (Ryan D Mathews)
Subject: Re: L. Ron Hubbard's _Mission_Earth_

I don't think many readers out there are giving this thing a chance. I hear
two basic complaints.

1. "The characters aren't very realistic." Well, they're not supposed to
be! If you read the introduction in the first volume, the author explains
that Mission Earth is a Voltarian Comedy, i.e. a comedy written in the
style of Voltaire. Anyone who's read _Candide_ knows that Voltaire was not
big on realistic characters. He was writing satires, and satires generally
use one-dimensional characters to make a point about certain segments of
society. That's the way it is in Mission Earth. You have the Hero Who Can
Do No Wrong, the Evil Yet Inept Plotter, the Strong But Misunderstood
Woman, the Teenage Tart. If you read Mission Earth to laugh at ourselves
rather than to read a stirring science-fiction drama, I think you'll enjoy
it.

2. "The plot goes on too long." Like I said in a previous post, I read
comics, so I'm used to stories that never end. However, I don't see it as
one incredibly drawn out plot as a series of little plots which *are*
wrapped up fairly quickly.

I enjoyed as much as I read of Mission Earth, in fact I nearly died
laughing at some parts (the description of France comes to mind), and I
still intend to go back and finish it. I had to stop at #7 because I was
borrowing the books from the library when I went back to school.

Ryan Mathews
mathews@cs.buffalo.edu
mathews%cs.buffalo.edu@ubvm
{apple,cornell,decwrl,harvard,rutgers,ucbvax,uunet}!cs.buffalo.edu!mathews

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 18:27:41 GMT
From: bturner@hpcvlx.cv.hp.com (Bill Turner)
Subject: Re: L. Ron Hubbard's _Mission_Earth_

Correct me if I'm wrong, but wasn't "Battlefield Earth" published
posthumously?

Now, if that's so, what does that say about the Mission: Earth series?

Bill Turner
HP Interface Technology Operation
bturner@hp-pcd.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 02:11:39 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: L. Ron Hubbard's _Mission_Earth_

bturner@hpcvlx.cv.hp.com (Bill Turner) writes:
>Correct me if I'm wrong, but wasn't "Battlefield Earth" published
>posthumously?  Now, if that's so, what does that say about the Mission:
>Earth series?

    Okay, you're wrong. :-)
    I don't recall exact dates offhand, but _Battlefield Earth_ and the
first two or three volumes of the dekalogy were in fact published *before*
Hubbard's death. So chances are good, IMHO, that all of it was in fact by
him.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 15:21:47 GMT
From: rick@janus.quotron.com (Trashotron)
Subject: New Koontz Book is Excellent

For those who enjoy Koontz's books, "The Bad Place" is his best yet, as
good as "Watchers".  It's more exciting, and the characters are his best
yet.  I'll have reviews of the book in the forthcoming OtherRealms and
Midnight Graffitti magazines.  It's definitely worth buying in hardback, if
you're so inclined to do such things.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 10:56:55 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Subject: Pamela Sargent

Some time ago, mak.henr801E@xerox.com wrote:
>I've read (maybe the only) two books by Pam Sargent and found them to be
>VERY interesting.

Really she's written several, and I agree that she's interesting.  I
particularly liked THE GOLDEN SPACE, which was an attempt at capturing the
perspective of human beings with indefinitely extended lives.  It also
explores some of the possibilities of more elaborate self-modification (I
particularly liked the way she handled her androgynes: instead of being the
simple creatures common in SF, they're the realistic results of someone
trying create a simple creature).  The end of the novel seems to point the
way toward Bruce Sterling's SCHISMATRIX.

Incidentally, I asked Sterling for his opinion of Sargent once, and he
replied in a short note that he thought VENUS OF DREAMS was "tedious".  I
can see his point: like most books these days, it's too long, and it does
have it's slow spots, but over all I thought it was pretty good.

If you want an example of a really tedious book, look at Sargent's SUDDEN
STAR (I think that's right).  It's an after the holocaust novel, where the
cause of the collapse is left unknown: there's a popular myth that it was
related to a distant nova.  I can't remember _anything_ else about it.

I think her first book was CLONED LIVES, which I haven't read to this day,
because it has "clone" in the title.  I believe she also edited the WOMEN
OF WONDER series of anthologies (which I also ignored for some time out of
annoyance at it's gender discrimination: women authors only).  I remember
reviews of another book, THE ALIEN UPSTAIRS, that didn't sound terribly
interesting to me.

Eventually, I expect that I'll read all her stuff.  Even bad things by a
good writer are worth checking out.  However, I find I'm having trouble
psyching myself up to buy VENUS OF SHADOWS: it looks twice as fat as the
already lengthy first book in the series.  What ever happened to parsimony?

Joe B. 

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 00:37:53 GMT
From: llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Laurie Kleiner)
Subject: Re: Pamela Sargent

Pamela Sargent has written a rather large series of YA sf books that are
worth taking a look at.  The books take place after synthetic telepathy is
created.  The source of the telepathy powers are power rods hidden under
mountain ranges.  I got the impression that these power rodes were AIs,
even if this isn't true, they are certainly sentinent.

At any rate, the emergence of telepathy spilt the population of Earth,
since some could access them, and some couldn't.  The haves stayed on
Earth, and the haven'ts colonized several meteors.  A long time later, a
boy from a meteor takes a trip to Earth and meets up with a girl from a
local village.  This first book is called _Watchstar_ (or _Suddenstar_).
Sargent's writing, at least for YA, tends to be very psychological and
introspective.  She's good at characterization, and the books for YA don't
drag like _Venus of Dreams_.

Laurie Kleiner
llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 22:57:30 GMT
From: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Kenneth Arromdee)
Subject: Re: Lensman series

>In addition, David A. Kyle has written several "All-new Authoized
>adventures of the Lensman".  Kyle was a friend and confidante of "Doc"
>Smith, and was authorized by the Smith estate to write some more
>adventures.  The ones I know of are:
>
>  Lensman from Rigel -- An adventure about Tregonsee
>  The Dragon Lensman

In the April 1966 issue of Analog is a story, "Moon Prospector", by William
B. Ellern that is, according to the explanatory text, the only Smith-
authorized (just before Smith's death) story in the Lensmen universe.

I haven't the faintest idea whether or not it's been reprinted anywhere
though.

Kenneth Arromdee
UUCP: ....!jhunix!arromdee
BITNET: arromdee@jhuvm
INTERNET: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 03:02:33 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Lensman series

   Ellern has an (out-of-print) novel called _New Lensman_. I used to have
a copy... I don't know how much of it was "Moon Prospector". It was set at
the same time as _First Lensman_.
   There is one more Kyle book: _Z-Lensman_, featuring Nadreck of Palain
VII, completing the Second Stage Lensman quartet. These books are set
between _Second Stage Lensman_ and _Children of the Lens_.
   IMHO, neither of Smith's followers came close to matching the zip of
Smith's own writing. (Forgive me, I read the Lensman series in fourth grade
and retain a nostalgic fondness :) Ellern in particular was not very good,
having little sense of pacing.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 18:25:25 GMT
From: Cate3.osbunorth@xerox.com
Subject: Zahn:  Try "Pawn's Gambit"

     The story which really turned me on to Timothy Zahn was a short story
in Analog, maybe five years ago.  Of all the stuff I've read of Zahn's, I
liked "Pawn's Gambit" the best.  It's a fun story about a college professor
who is kidnapped and forced to play lots of games, like chess.  The aliens
are trying to see just how well humans can conduct war.  Great ending.

Henry III

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 15:32:56 GMT
From: cje@elbereth.rutgers.edu (Cthulhu's Jersey Epopt)
Subject: Query: Seeking small press Cthulhu stuff

In my continuing quest for Cthulhu Mythos stories, I'm now looking for
people with back issues of small press and fanzine publications, things
like CRYPT OF CTHULHU, WEIRDBOOK, SPACE AND TIME, and so on.  I'm not
looking to buy (though I won't rule that out), only to research.

If you have any issues of these or similar publications, please send me
e-mail.  I'm especially interested if you live in the Metropolitan New
York/New Jersey/Eastern Pennsylvania areas, as you're within driving
distance for me.

Thanks for any help.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
CCIS
Rutgers University
Piscataway, NJ 08855-0879
UUCP: {ames, att, harvard, moss, seismo}!rutgers!elbereth.rutgers.edu!cje
ARPA: JAROCHAERNST@CANCER.RUTGERS.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 16:20:27 GMT
From: utastro!dipper@cs.utexas.edu (Debbie Byrd)
Subject: help! sf-question

Hello, sf-fans,

I need help locating a story, which I think is by Ursula K. LeGuin.  It's a
short story, having to do with a man and woman (Adam and Eve?).  The woman
is the narrator, I think.  The story is about naming things, or rather its
opposite - taking back the names of things.  The idea, as I recall, is that
taking back something's name sets it free.

I would like to use a quote from this story, for something I'm writing.  I
remember reading it and being impressed, but can't recall the name (urk!)
of the story.  Not sure of the author either, for that matter.

Any ideas?

Many thanks,
Deborah Byrd

------------------------------

Date: 10 Mar 90 07:27:00 GMT
From: RMD@psuarch.bitnet
Subject: RE: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #83

A question about Theives' World: There was a story in one of the earlier TW
books called "Looking for Satan."  Does anyone know who the author was and
what else (s)he has published?

Thanks.
Richard DesMarais
RMD@PSUARCH

------------------------------

Date: 11 Mar 90 03:40:41 GMT
From: oravax!harper@cs.cornell.edu (Douglas Harper)
Subject: Book request

Sometime in the late sixties or early seventies I read part of a book that
I'd like to find again.  I have no idea of the author or title.  The hero
of the book is a US Army officer on the run in Germany, facing a court
martial if he's caught.  (I think he's innocent, but has been doublecrossed
in an intelligence operation.)  Somehow he makes contact with a man who
possesses King Arthur's Siege Perilous.  Sitting in it, he finds why all
those knights disappeared - it sends a person to the alternate universe
best suited to that person and/or needing that person most urgently.  He
finds himself in another world where a civilization roughly on a par with
the European High Middle Ages is being conquered by a crypto-mechanized
culture that uses chemical brainwashing to recruit its soldiers from the
armies that it is attacking.  He joins the beseiged side.

If this sounds at all familiar to you, please let me know.  I'd really like
to finish reading the story.

Douglas Harper
oravax!harper@cu-arpa.cs.cornell.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - McKiernan (3 msgs) & Time Travel (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 18:20:11 GMT
From: jrm@cbnews.att.com (John R. Miller)
Subject: Rereading Dragondoom

I am re-reading *Dragondoom*, which I find to be exceptional.  I think the
plot to be wonderfully intricate - the slipping back and forth in time to
reveal a bit here and a piece there is, for me, both frustrating and
exhilarating, the tale slowly coming together as I, the reader, begin to
see just how all the separate threads weave into a marvelous tapestry.  I
have been told that the author constructed the tale as he did in order to
have the reader focus in on Elyn (and Thork) as the "hero" of the story,
rather than her twin brother, Elgo.

The descriptions of the two central Dragons, Sleeth and Black Kalgalath,
their motives, their incredible might as well as their powers, and their
utter arrogance is, for me, a high point in the tale; and the description
of Black Kalgalath's caldera is outstanding.  It would be a spectacular
special effect if it were in a movie.

The Wizard Dalavar (the Wolfmage) and his Draega (the Silver Wolves) also
provide very enjoyable reading, and Andrak's holt, with its confusing,
twisting, virtually sentient shadows heighten the suspense till I want to
scream "Get out of there, you bloody fools!"

The climactic scenes with Elyn and Thork and Black Kalgalath blow me away,
and I can't believe what happens to one of the heroes.

I find the use of archaic terms "spot on," the dialogue is enthralling, the
descriptions are such that I can "see" what is in the eye of Elyn or Thork
or Elgo or Andrak or...

I find the use of a female as the lead character of the tale to be a
refreshing change from the usual young-lad-who-wants- to-be-a-wizard hero,
or a change from the hafling-who-finds-himself-in-a-world-threatening-
situation hero, or a change from many of the sterotypical heroes in many of
today's writers' works.  Also, I find Elyn's tale to be totally
"believable" and I think that it doesn't matter to me that she is a she,
rather than a he.

I can go on raving about nearly every character, every situation/event,
every chapter, every theme (e.g., the central argument between the Dwarves
and the Men concerning the ownership of "Sleeth's" hoard is written in such
a way that it can not be determined just who is in the right).

Has anyone else out there read *Dragondoom*?  If so, do you find it as much
a fun read as I do?

------------------------------

Date: 3 Mar 90 23:28:50 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Rereading Dragondoom

   Sorry for the delay in replying to your request for more information, as
to why I did not like _Dragondoom_ by Dennis L. McKiernan, but I'm fairly
busy and a terminal is not always accessible.

   First, I have to say that I've only read to page 240, at that point I
finaly gave up and put the book down. I would have to say that the basic
reason for my dislike of the book is the fact that nothing in it is new. It
reads (to me at least) as a stale imitation of LOTR. I've been reading S&SF
for twenty years now, and I've read this story before. I'm not saying that
it is plagiarized, just that there is nothing new, different, or original
in this book.

   You said that you liked the weaving back and forth of temporal plot
threads. Yes, it can be a very effective literary device, but, it is also a
fairly common device, especially in S&SF.

   You also said that you liked the female lead character. If you've been
reading r.a.sf, you must of seen the huge outporing of S&SF with strong
female leads. Try some, most are better than _Dragondoom_.

   I must quibble over a creature who lives in darkness, is killed by
sunlight, who does not have the location of his cave entrance engraved in
his mind. When he chased dwarves out, Sleeth would of had to stop chasing
them long before there was any chance of leaving the protection of the
caverns.  It is bad writing to have a character act in a stupid manner,
when he has previously acted intelligently without explaining the change.
And Elgo's "venetian blind" trick doesn't hold water. The dragon has shown
a sense of time, an awesome fear of the sun yet at a critical moment
forgets both.

   I found the dialogue stiff and unconvincing.

   The main problem that I had with this book, is that by page 240, I
couldn't give a damm whether they all died or not, and that is probably the
worst thing I could say about a book.

Brian Dorion
Kitchener, Ontario
Canada

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 15:45:54 GMT
From: jrm@cbnews.att.com (John R. Miller)
Subject: More on Dragondoom (SPOILERS)

Brian Dorian writes:
> Sorry for the delay in replying to your request for more information, as
> to why I did not like _Dragondoom_ by Dennis L. McKiernan, but I'm fairly
> busy and a terminal is not always accessible.
>
> First, I have to say that I've only read to page 240, at that point I
> finaly gave up and put the book down. I would have to say that the basic
> reason for my dislike of the book is the fact that nothing in it is new.

Nothing in *any* book is "new," beyond the seven (or six) basic plots.  The
interweaving of familiar elements is what produces *any* story, and what
you are saying, I think, is that for you, this particular interweaving was
old stuff.

> It reads (to me at least) as a stale imitation of LOTR.

Here, you've lost me.  If you are referring to the conflict with Dragons,
that's not an imitation.  If you are referring to the War between Dwarves
and Men, that's no more an imitation than *any* story of conflict between
nations.  If you are referring to a quest theme, come on now, that doesn't
in any fashion make it a stale imitation of LOTR.  If you are referring to
the fact that Dragondoom is a love story, once again, I see no parallel
with LOTR.  If you are referring to the writer's prose style, it's a long
reach from McKiernan's American-style action scenes to Tolkien's elegant
prose in the British style.  If you are referring to the use of Dwarves,
Dragons, and Men, then you might as well condemn a zillion others who write
F&SF.

Brian, evidently you see some likeness (poor likeness) between DLMcK and
JRRT, but I don't, since the themes, style, stress, prose, plots, and means
of telling are unlike one another.

To me, JRRT's prose is unparalleled, standing head and shoulders above any
other writer in the genre.  But also to me, DLMcK's ability to tell a
gripping tale is also unparalleled, by *anyone*!

> I've been reading S&SF for twenty years now, and I've read this story
> before.

In my case, it's 48 years of F&SF, and I've never read this tale till now.
(Excepting the seven basic stories, in which case, I've read everything.)

> I'm not saying that it is plagiarized, just that there is nothing new,
> different, or original in this book.
 
It would be of interest to me to know of a work that you consider new,
different, or original.  Please do not take this as an ad-hominem attack.
It's just that I find it difficult to conceive what you might consider
novel.

> You said that you liked the weaving back and forth of temporal plot
> threads. Yes, it can be a very effective literary device, but, it is also
> a fairly common device, especially in S&SF.

I agree that weaving back and forth in time is a common literary device
(although whether more prevalent in F&SF rather than other genres, I cannot
say).  Regardless, what I especially liked about DLMcK's use of this device
in *Dragondoom* was the level of suspense that he generated by doing so.
Every time that he jumped to another thread, I'd say, "Hey, wait a minute,
I don't want to leave the thread we're on."  But by the time he made
another jump, I'd be just as adamant about leaving that one, too.  It was
refreshing to hold four or five different tales in mind, never getting
lost, all threads exciting, and seeing the wonderful way that they all came
together.

> You also said that you liked the female lead character. If you've been
> reading r.a.sf, you must of seen the huge outporing of S&SF with strong
> female leads. Try some, most are better than _Dragondoom_.

In fact, Brian, I posted many of those articles recommending various
"strong female leads" (Morgaine, Paks, et.al.).  Many are very good, but I
disagree that most are "better" that Dragondoom's Elyn of Jord.

> I must quibble over a creature who lives in darkness, is killed by
> sunlight, who does not have the location of his cave entrance engraved in
> his mind. When he chased dwarves out, Sleeth would of had to stop chasing
> them long before there was any chance of leaving the protection of the
> caverns.

Not to nitpick, Brian, but Sleeth didn't actually chase the Dwarves out.
The Dwarves were already outside when Sleeth took Blackstone from them.
And, it was night-time, hence the Sun was not a factor.

> It is bad writing to have a character act in a stupid manner, when he has
> previously acted intelligently without explaining the change. And Elgo's
> "venetian blind" trick doesn't hold water. The dragon has shown a sense
> of time, an awesome fear of the sun yet at a critical moment forgets
> both.

When he chased the Men, Sleeth was enraged, and in his fury...  I find no
stupidity involved.  And Elgo's "trick" was just the ticket needed to bring
Sleeth down, for not even a glimmer would cause Sleeth to pause in his
fury.  On the other hand, had Sleeth not been enraged, then Elgo would have
been burnt toast, for all the Dragon had to do was wait till night, and
then...

>I found the dialogue stiff and unconvincing.

Your taste in dialogue is different from mine, for I found it quite
convincing, which, of course, simply reflects differences between
individuals.

> The main problem that I had with this book, is that by page 240, I
> couldn't give a damm whether they all died or not, and that is probably
> the worst thing I could say about a book.

I, on the other hand, was so caught up in their tales that I wept during
various passages in the writing; what happened to the characters was vital.

Further, there were many passages that I stopped and reread several times,
for I found them to be virtually poetic, virtually magic, and they *sang*
in my mind.  An example:

   In the town of Inge in the Land of Aralon lived a healer
   on the edge of the village.    There came in the night a
   knock on the door...

Brian, I think that simple passage is worded so that it tugs at some
sympathetic chord in my literary subconsciousness; it leaps off the page
and into my mind (or heart).

Another example:

   Down from the Steppes of Jord they came, forty strong.
   They were proud, and hard, and they rode upon swift,
   fiery steeds, for they were Vanadurin, these fair-haired
   Men.  Grim were their visages, and resolute, and their
   flinty eyes swept outward...

Here, the writing grabs my entire being and forcefully hurls me into the
tale.

Or how about:

   Deep in the darkness, sleeping on gold,
   They found his ophidian lair,
   Savage his waking, deadly his welcome,
   Of ten there survived but a pair.

Although the meter is different, still the verse rings of an ancient
skald's tale to, say, Vikings gathered in the mead hall.

The foregoing examples indicate the type of writing that I *savor*, and
DLMcK's text is filled with it.

So, Brian, it is clear that we have read two entirely different stories:
You, a tale as dull as dust; one that you slogged through until page 240,
at which time you asked yourself, "Why am I reading this garbage?" and
flung the book against the wall.  Me, a tale that sparkled with scintillant
light; one that I could not put down until the last word on the last page
was read, a love story in the end, but one hell of an adventure story, too.
You found no redeeming qualities; I found no fault.

But what the hell, some people don't like Shakespeare.  Others don't care
for Jacqueline Suzanne.  And only time will tell whether or not
*Dragondoom* gathers more acclaim and kudos than it does barbs.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 18:47:00 GMT
From: MDIGIACO@tufts.bitnet
Subject: Time Travel

So far the stories, novels, and screenplays have almost all been about
mechanical time travel.  Here's an alternative path:

   "Bearing an Hourglass"  by Piers Anthony.

As far as I know, this is the first time travel story about Time himself.
Although he uses magic, there are enough elements of sci-fi to qualify
(IMHO).

Marty Jackson
MDIGIACO@TUFTS.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 20:19:00 GMT
From: AH01907@swtexas.bitnet
Subject: ex

I haven't seen anyone mention Ben Bova's _Orian_ and _Vengence_of_Orian_.
Both are books where the main characters are active in many time periods
however, they do not use any sort of time machine.

Aaron Hamlett
Ah01907@swtexas.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 22:23:18 GMT
From: KK4D@maristb.bitnet
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #72

One of the best time travel books that I have read was TIME STORM by Gordon
Dickson. In this book, the Earth is divided into time zones due to some
freak accident and one man and his pet panther are exploring to set it
right. Excellent.
  Also, THE DUNGEON series by Phillip Jose Farmer. This book has this world
that is pulling in creatures from all over the time space spectrum. It is
too difficult to explain in the time I have.  It is an excellent series. It
is currently on Volume 5 out of 6.

Dan Newcombe
KK4D@MARISTB

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 22:33:42 GMT
From: SDCDCL..DWEISSMAN@dftnic.gsfc.nasa.gov (WISEGUY)
Subject: Time Travel

My favorite time travel story (not to mention my favorite SF story period)
is Julian May's four novels THE SAGA OF PLIOCENE EXILE.  The four books:

   The Many Colored Land
   The Golden Torc
   The Non-Born King
   The Adversary

These books tell a tale of discontented people in a future where man has
joined Galactic Civilization by 2110 AD who can't fit within the narrow
mold of the galactic norm.  These people are given the chance to enter
Exile, which is a one-way ticket to the Pliocene Period of 6 million years
ago.  What they find waiting for them is... well you'll have to read.  This
time travel story has elements derived from all of Earth's mythology and is
a bit Wagnerian in scope (the full circle element).  Well developed
characters, huge scope.

Good reading.

Dave Weissman
Goddard Space Flight Center
DWEISSMAN@dftnic.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 23:43:42 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Time Travel

 Octavia Butler's 'Kindred' involves time travel (Non-mechanical, and never
really explained) and an object lesson in why it's not always pleasant to
meet your ancestors. The protagonist's great-grand father is a human
completely without significant virtue, or interesting vice. Butler is a
very talented writer, perhaps my favorite to emerge in the mid seventies.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 16:17:59 GMT
From: GLAZE@vtvm2.cc.vt.edu (Diane Glazener)
Subject: time travel & heroines

Since I've yet to see this author mentioned in the Time Travel discussion,
what about Stanislaw Lem? Many of his stories involve time travel.
Several, in fact, in which he meets himself at different points along his
time line.  

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 10:09:29 GMT
From: Kjetil.Svarstad@elab-runit.sintef.no
Subject: RE: Time Travel

I haven't seen these novels being mentioned, so here they are:

George Alec Effinger's humorous time travel extravaganzas _The Nick of
Time_ and _The Bird of Time_ from '85 and '86 should be mentioned for their
parodic approach to all the time travel cliches. Despite the irony, they
are good-humoured stories containing a rather stupid hero getting stuck in
a time loop ("there's still a few bugs in the system"), and multitudes of
parallel universes of which the hero and his not-to-bright girlfriend has
to find the right one. There's even a universe perfectly similar to ours
except one small detail: Shirley Temple stars in the Wizard of Oz!

Also, the original steampunk novel, K.W. Jeter's _Morlock Night_ from 1979
fits in the time travel category. Highly recommended reading along with
most of his other novels.

Kjetil Svarstad
ELAB-RUNIT, University of Trondheim,
N-7034 Trondheim, Norway

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 06:45:47 GMT
From: lopez!traal@sharkey.cc.umich.edu (Traal)
Subject: Time Travel Book

"Time and Again", by Jack Finney, has to be my all time favorite Time
Travel book.  It is supurbly well written, with details of the time thrown
in in exactly the right spots.  A VERY good read.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Books - Anderson (4 msgs) & Boyett &
                           Capek (2 msgs) & Moorcock (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 14:52:14 GMT
From: davew@godzilla.cis.ohio-state.edu (The Master)
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson

   A while back, I picked up two books from Anderson I really enjoyed.  One
was called "The Night Face" and the other was (I believe) "The Long Way
Home".  I haven't seen these books anywhere since I got them about 5 years
ago, so they must be long out-of-print.  I've always thought of Anderson
as an undeservingly overlooked writer.  Lately though, he's been putting
out lots of mediocre fantasy stuff.  There seems to be a lot more fantasy
stuff than true sci-fi these days.  I've picked up "Tales of Flying
Mountains" but haven't started it yet.  I also hear "Time Patrol" is a good
novel.  Those two books I mentioned above came out from Ace Publications.

Dave White

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 19:24:56 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson

Anderson has written so much for so long that vast reams must lie forgotten
in various out-of-print books.  Time Patrol is indeed pretty good.  I
vividly recall a pulp novelette he did for Planet or Thrilling Wonder,
around 1950, in which a time-travelling hero ends up making the Grand
Tour - right around from now to the end of the universe & back again.  I
don't think the story was every reprinted, but it sure stuck with me.  He
picked up the same idea with Tau Zero, a generation later.

I can cautiously recommend a new one of his, The Boat of A Million Years,
which deals with the consequences of immortality on a handful of people who
eventually come in contact with one another.  It's got a choppy plot and
the usual mauve prose that Anderson adopts as a shortcut to High
Seriousness, but it works pretty well.  It gives him a chance to show off
his considerable knowledge of history, so he gets to put Pytheas of
Massalia, Cardinal Richelieu, the Battle of Stalingrad and bloodthirsty
Comanches into what eventually turns into space opera.  Don't expect your
disbelief to be suspended more than a nanometer, but it's still an
agreeable way to waste a weekend.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 23:41:04 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Subject: Re: Anderson

Two Poul Anderson short stories: "Ghetto" and "The Star Beast".

I'm pretty sure you can find "The Star Beast" in at least one of the
available Anderson collections.  "Ghetto" is in MAURI & KITH (sp?).

"Ghetto" is a story about a sub-culture of interstellar space travelers who
cross the long distances at relativistic speeds.  By way of the time
dilation effect, they make the trip in reasonably brief subjective times,
though centuries can elapse on earth while they're away.  Because of this,
they are isolated from the culture of Earth, and in fact are looked down
upon, even though they perform some crucial economic functions.  And the
spacers themselves develop the perspective of immortals: they've seen
empires rise and fall, and they can see the signs of another collapse
approaching.

Faster-than-light travel, in my arrogant opinion, is an awfully bogus
cliche, and SF would be better off if people would forget about it and get
back to writing about reality.  "Ghetto" is an excellent job of imagining
what interstellar travel might actually be like, rather than yet another
fantasy novel in disguise.  Anderson certainly isn't the first writer to
deal with the theme.  For example, L. Ron Hubbard's TRADERS TO THE STARS (I
think) has a very similar premise, but the Hubbard novel is terrible
compared to this short, elegant piece.  Even Anderson's later TAU ZERO
doesn't strike me as quite as good a job.

In contrast, "The Star Beast" is an example of a story with a premise that
is possibly technically bogus, but isn't as overworked as the dreaded FTL.
A man living in a technically advanced future where all material problems
have been solved is still somehow dissatisfied with his existence.  His
analyst recommends as therapy that he should have himself transmuted into
the form of a tiger, and go out to wander in the wilderness.

There's some business toward the end of this piece that's left hanging, but
more importantly, the major issue raised (what will humanity do when
nothing needs to be done?  What do you do when you can do almost anything?)
is not resolved.  How could it be?  So in a sense this isn't a story, but
the SF equivalent of a prose poem.  It's a sketch of one of the possible
fates of humanity.

Joe B.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Mar 90 23:49:26 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: Poul Anderson

Others have covered many of the superb longer works.  I'd like to call
people's attention to the stories set in a future of Poul's distinct from
the "Polesotechnic League".  In reissue, there were (I think) three books
covering happenings in the "Psychotechnic League" setting.  The name
appears to be for contrast with the VanRijn and Flandry universe, and is
not from the internals of the universe.

In particular, I call your attention to "The Sensitive Man", and the notion
of The Soforsky(probable sp, memory fault) Brotherhood.  Interesting ideas,
and superb resultant short stories.  Also in this universe is (I think) the
story of the starship stranded at ultra-high relativistic velocity.
Especially wrenching because the stranded ship (being equiped with FTL)
could easily come back to Earth, and could even (by careful applications of
quantum microjumps (or the equivalent in the Psychotecnic Universe)) keep
station in the solar system.  But nothing besides photons can be exchanged
with Earth.  Eventually, because they are forced to replenish their failing
lifesystems, they must keep their FTL drive running the rest of their
lives.  If it were ever to be stopped, the energy release would rival a
total conversion of their entire ship's mass to energy.  I see I'm
babbling, but one reason I liked the story was that it showed that Poul
thought out his FTL drive and standard-bag-of-tricks a bit more deeply than
others tend to.

But the point remains: track down the tales of the Psychotechnic League.
They are somewhat dated now, but even so you'll be glad you did.

(BTW, "Tau Zero", which might well come from a universe closer to the
Psychotechnic League than to the Polesotecnic civilization, has been
mentioned by several as a Superb book.  I tend to agree.)

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 07:55:15 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Architect of Sleep

schimel-lawrence@CS.YALE.EDU (Lawrence Schimel) writes:
>I believe he mentions that a sequel is forthcoming.  I certainly hope
>so.

Well, no and yes (Hi Chris! 8-)).

I wrote him once, a year or so ago, and got back a little xeroxed sheet
which described his troubles with his publishers.  Basically, he has a
sequel or five written and/or planned out, but, because of disagreements
with his publishers, he bought back the rights to the sequel.  However, he
does not have rights to TAoS, and believes that it would be difficult to
get a new publisher to take the sequel on without having rights to
republish the first book.

Naturally, I supsect he is a bit biased 8-).

Write to him for yourself, and decide what to do.  Writing to the
publishers might be a good thing to do.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 10:01:47 GMT
From: dutrun!wiawkph@netherlands.eu.net (K.P. Hart)
Subject: Karel \v{C}apek

Does anybody know whether the above named books by \v{C}apek are
available in English, German or French?

R.U.R. is a play in which the word `robot' is used for the first time (from
the Czech `robota' (=work)).

Valka s Mloky (the Brittanica translates this as `the War with the Newts'
but gives no information about an actual translation of the work) tells the
story of how intelligent salamander-like creatures (newts) are discovered
by humans, and then exploited until they rise in revolt.  Please mail your
info to me and I will summarize for those who are also interested.

KP. Hart
wiawkph@dutrun.tudelft.nl
wiawkph@hdetud1.bitnet   

------------------------------

Date: 10 Mar 90 15:15:07 GMT
From: abl@dart.ece.cmu.edu (Antonio Leal)
Subject: Re: Karel \v{C}apek

Mainly for the titles and publishers, here is a list of what the Hunt
library, here at CMU, has on the shelves:

 R.U.R. (Rossum's universal robots)	Doubleday, 1923
 Tales from two pockets		New York : Macmillan, 1943.
 Money and other stories		New York, Brentano's, 1930.
 Money and other stories   Freeport, N.Y., Books for Libraries Press [1970]
 NOTES: Reprint of the 1930 ed. Money.--Helena.--Three.--The shirts.--The
    insult.--The tribunal.--The bully.--Two fathers.--At the castle
 War with the newts			Boston : Gregg Press, 1975.
 War with the newts
    Berkley medallion book; Berkley Publishing Corp. [c1959]
 The absolute at large     Westport, Conn., Hyperion Press [1974, c1927]
   [Tovarna na absolutno.]
  The Makropoulos secret / by Karel Capek ; adapted by Randal C. Burrell. 
   Boston : Walter H. Baker Co., 1925.

K.P. Hart was probably interested in the social aspects of the android
rebellion subjacent to both R.U.R and War with the Newts, but I also liked
The Absolute at Large. The basic premise of that book is that man learns
how to produce energy by destroying matter (i.e the fabled total matter to
energy conversion), BUT the destruction of the matter leaves behind the
'Absolut'. No, not the bottled kind, the theological kind, pantheistic
subvariety. All that 'absolut', now untied to matter, diffuses around and
has interesting effects. The miracle index goes through the roof, so to
speak. Recommended, of course.

I haven't seen any of this on bookstore shelves around here, but I haven't
looked hard, either. Maybe you'll have better luck in Europe.

Antonio B. Leal
Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
Pittsburgh, PA. 15213   U.S.A.
[412] 268-2937
abl@maxwell.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 19:25:35 GMT
From: lev0@carom.uchicago.edu (Ron Levy (Armchair))
Subject: Re: The Cornelius Chronicles

>This series of books by Michael J. Moorcock still has me confused.
>Cornelius travels through time, does he?  I seem to have missed every
>occasion on which he did.  Also, these stories seem to be a collection
>compiled over a LONG period of time.  I get a disjointed feeling - they
>don't seem to go together very well.

If I claimed to understand the Cornelius Chronicles, I'd be lying.  Here's
the best I can do, and my explanation is likely going to be somewhat
disjoint, as is what I'm describing.  I just hope you can glean some
information from it.

   Overall: The Cornelius Chronicles is a story of a whole bunch of
characters who are trying to make the world 'right'.  Because they
themselves have no balance, they either fail, or they remake the world in
their own image, a bad one, and then they fail, it all falls apart, and
everyone is either back where they started, or worse off.  This is a
recurring theme, it happens again and again, and essentially, it is just
futile.
   Jerry starts off as the Eternal Champion, but after the first six
'books', Una Persson has taken up where he left off, because he is
essentially a failure, like the rest of them.  Una Persson has a general
competence not shown by the rest of them, and arguably succeeds at the end
of the last book of the Cornelius Chronicles.  If you want to understand
what all they are trying to DO, read The City In The Autumn Stars, which is
to some degree the sequel to The War Hound and the World's Pain.  WHaWP is
excellent, CItAS is quite good.  What they all want to DO, as best as I can
explain and understand, is unite the male and the female and put an end to
any number of troubles that this is the base of, and in the doing get rid
of the base destructive passions of rage, and usher in an era of Reason
tempering emotion.

   Now that you know that, the ending of the first 'book' in the first
chronicles makes some sense.  Mrs. Brunner united herself with Jerry, which
was all wrong, and ended in cruelty and destruction, vast emotional power
(the base passions that they tried to get rid of) and no reason.  Jerry is
SUPPOSED to be united with Catherine, which is why everything gets severly
messed up when she actually dies.
   One more thing.  Jerry is a heat vampire.  He draws heat from his
surroundings, and this gives him his power of entropy.  When he is cold, he
is almost powerless.  When he is hot, he can't be affected, things about
him are too entropic.  When Catherine is killed, Jerry has to collect
enough heat to resurrect her, and this results in stealing so much heat
from the entire world that it becomes cold, staid, logical, and without
chaos.  He can, sometimes, draw 'heat' from people and his surroundings.
Every so often, you'll note him doing this, like when he influences two
students who are laughing at him to drive him somewhere, and leaves them
very tired and cold, and him warm.
   Jerry resurrects her for about a week, and she dies again.  Futility.

   Time travel.  Words like 'megaflow' are bandied about, and there is a
place called the Time Centre where people can supposedly be sent to and
from in time.  People use this in their attempts to succeed, but it doesn't
help.  Una Persson does the most travelling.  Jerry doesn't seem to need
the Time Centres, things just happen for him, he's the eternal champion.
Try to keep track of Jerry's cars.  One story, he'll have a Phantom 4 that
can go underwater.  Another, a Phantom 2.  Another, a totally different
one.  As the stories go on, in general, Jerry has less and less 'power',
the world affects him more than he does it.  Towards the beginning, Jerry
is driving down the road, decides everything looks too normal, dryswallows
a random handful of pills from the glove compartment and washes them down
with whiskey.  Says, "Much better." and drives on.  Later on, though, this
wouldn't work for him.  He's become too weak, in that sense.
   Jerry tends to wake up and find himself in 1960, or 1972, or 1990.  What
really matters is not what time he's in, but what it's doing to him and he
to it.  Time travel?  Maybe.
   Jerry's weapons.  Needle Gun, Vibra-gun, and Heater.  The Needle gun is
used in the beginning as a drugging method.  The Vibra-gun and the heater
are direct outgrowths of Jerry's own entropic power.  If he has no power,
neither do they, and the more staid the environment, the worse they work.
I advise you listen to the song Needle Gun, by Hawkwind, on the Chronicles
of the Black Sword album, lyrics written by Michael Moorcock.
   Other things to remember: Don't look for a plot, you won't find one for
more than ten pages at a time.  Try to grasp a theme, the theme of
futility.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 00:34:07 GMT
From: rjc@uk.ac.ed.aipna (Richard Caley)
Subject: Re: The Cornelius Chronicles

lev0@carom.uchicago.edu (Ron Levy) writes:
>If I claimed to understand the Cornelius Chronicles, I'd be lying.

Ditto.
   
But I think you are wrong on a couple of points. Jerry is not a _heat_
vampyre; he draws energy from the second law of thermodynamics, as do we
all. He's just a little more obvious about it.

His resurrection of Catherine is anything but futile. It is his only
success in the whole of the chronicles. Once again the energy comes from
entropy: entropy and rock and roll. He uses music to speed the decay of the
universe, the cold and the stasis is the result of that.

I think it is also a mistake to see him as a hero, trying to set things
right; that is the role people put on him "The messiah of the age of
science". He claims several times to be trying to set up a stable state. He
is trying to get himself into a pocket of time where he can be with
Catherine and at home. At home means basically 1960s London. That is why he
is so upset when Ms. Brumner speeds up the decay of Europe to get power for
her pet project, it leaves him out of his element. Jerry gets weaker the
further we get from decadent swinging London; he is almost totally out of
it in the pseudo Edwardian world of the English Assassin.

Una Persson is the one trying to set things right. That's why she is always
hanging around versions of the Russian Revolution.

If you ask me _Catherine_ is the eternal champion, if anyone. All of it
revolves around her. But the Eternal Champion mythology is too simplistic
to deal with the real world and The Cornileus chronicles are an attempt to
do that.

They are somewhat like the array of characters in Bester's Tiger Tiger.
They are built up over the course of the story to represent various ways of
coping with the world. Bester has only one crisis and resolves it.
Moorcock spent over a decade building up crises and knocking over
solutions. The only thing which comes through consistently is, as you say,
the feminism.

I love these books. Not meaningful, but deep. No solutions but lots of
sarcastic comments.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Clement & Donaldson (3 msgs) & Foster &
                      Lahey & May (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 04:18:08 GMT
From: sixhub!davidsen@crdgw1.crd.ge.com (Wm E. Davidsen Jr)
Subject: Oldie review: ICEWORLD

  This is a review of a book which you may have to find in a used book
store.  There are some major spoilers.

  This is sort of a juvenile, which I read as a kid when it came out in
1955 or so. It was in paper a few times, as well as hardcover. Although
there are adults in the book, some of the major human characters are
children. It's pretty available, I've seen it at Boskone, Worldcons, and
several used book stores.

                                Iceworld
                              Hal Clement

  The story is about a group of aliens trading with the Earth, giving
worthless metals in trade for organics which the aliens use for drugs.  It
seems that the aliens want to bypass the humans and get the drugs from the
source. This is not because of the price, but the volume of drugs involved.
It is helpful to bear in mind the public attitudes prevailing after World
War Two.

  At some point it seems that one alien must make a trip to Earth's
surface. This has to be done without attracting attention or scaring off
the "natives" who participate in the trade. The aliens have no "gut feel"
for the chemical processes which occur at low temperatures, and what
happens to chemicals on Earth when raised to alien norms. Kind of obvious
to us, but well done. The aliens have a hard time believing that life on a
cold planet is really intelligent, or even that it exists at all.

  Hal Clement is known for creating alternate races and planets, and his
aliens in this one have a higher temperature than is common on Earth, so
much so that they breath sulpher as a gas. The ability of a race which
operates at those temperatures to interract with and understand humans is
stretching their technology. To appreciate the problems I had to picture us
trading with a race who sail their boats on liquid hydrogen.  The aliens
know about as much of Earth temperature worlds as we do of gas giants.

  Like most of his books, this one has an orderly ending, all loose ends
tied, and answers to all of the questions it raised. Since this is a book
about the aliens' problems with humans, rather than humans and aliens, the
characters of the aliens are much better defined. Perhaps a younger Hal
Clement didn't mean to leave the humans sketchy, or it may be for effect.
At any rate I didn't feel as though I wanted to spend an evening with any
of the humans.

Bill Davidsen
davidsen@sixhub.uucp
uunet!crdgw1!sixhub!davidsen

------------------------------

Date: 1 Mar 90 18:43:09 GMT
From: RICH@suhep.phy.syr.edu (Richard S. Holmes)
Subject: RE: Donaldson

jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann) writes:
>1. Donaldson is not a very good writer.  He is wordy and often clumsy.
>   Tolkien's prose is much simpler, but much more in control.

In the Covenant books, true.  In _Mordant's_Need_ and some other writings,
his style is quite different.  The often-infuriatingly obfuscating language
he uses, the one thing that really bugged me about the Covenant trilogies,
appears to be a consciously chosen stylistic approach.

>2. Donaldson's characters behave in ways that just don't seem real.  Sam
>   Gamgee in LORD OF THE RINGS is far more real than any of Donaldson's
>   characters... Donaldson
>tells a reasonable story (at least in the first trilogy) but doesn't go
>much beyond that.  A character who spends book after book whining and
>feeling miserable does not, in and of itself, make a book into serious
>adult fiction.

Did we read the same trilogies?  I read ones which explore people's
relations with themselves; learning to live with their own flaws and within
a world that has done them terrible injury.  I read ones in which Covenant
grew from whining self-pity and misanthropy to true maturity and love.  And
I read (and reread, and enjoyed) a trilogy by Tolkien in which Sam and all
the other characters were, not two-dimensional, but noticeably on the flat
side.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Mar 90 21:37:23 GMT
From: MERRYF@brownvm.brown.edu (Marilyn)
Subject: Donaldson

I am glad that someone brought up Thomas Covenant!  The series was highly
recommended to me by someone and many people who answered my question about
them on the net.  However, I have been reading the first book for over a
month (a record for the longest time to get through a book) and I HATE it!
I was repulsed by the rape and have never been able to either understand
Covenant or get into the story.  I am almost at the end and will never read
the rest of the books (unless the ending is totally phenomenal).  What I
can't understand is what do so many people see in this book?  The writing
is bad, the plot boring with a capitol B and the main character is a total
creep!  From the spoiler someone posted, I'm glad a cult finally gets him!

------------------------------

Date: 4 Mar 90 00:25:54 GMT
From: t_pascal@oxy.edu (Clarence Regis Wilson)
Subject: Thomas Covenant

I personally loved all six books in the Thomas Covenant series.  I agree
completely that Thomas is a complete jerk, and one feels revolted at some
of the things he does.  But I feel that it is important that we have
anti-hero's like Thomas.  They take away from the drudgery of the knight in
shining armor bull<trash>.

So, if you don't like Thomas Covenant, don't read all six books and
complain.  Read one and be done with it.  I loved all six.

T. Pascal

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 19:17:30 GMT
From: gould!novavax!rm1!schuldy@uunet.uu.net (Mark (schuldy) Schuldenfrei)
Subject: Re: Foster work ?

JAL124@psuvm.psu.edu writes:

>I found [Sentenced to Prism, By Alan Dean Foster] to be a truly
>original work in terms of the world that Foster created.
[...] 
>If you found StP interesting, then might I suggest you try _Midworld_ and
>_Cachelot_. Both are excellent tales set in intriguing locales.

It's funny, but I used to like Foster.  Now I find him Dull.  Glory Lane
was a rehashing of Glory Road (by Heinlein), and I found it inferior and
insipid.  Besides why spoof a spoof?

I found Sentenced to Prism to be an identical rehashing Midworld, with the
substitution of silicon creatures for biological ones.  The Deux ex machina
ending was predictable, and ponderous.  Typical Foster.  Many of his works
are based upon films, and while they often provide explanations for events
within the film that aren't clear, they are no substitute for good writing
(for excellent script to novel conversions, see The Abyss (Gibson) any of
the Star Trek Movies done by McIntyre, the Buckaroo Banzai book (Rauch) or
the Batman script (Shaw Gardner).  I found Gardner's work to be the worst
of the recommendations I just listed, and Gibson far and away the best).

I don't bother purchasing Foster's books any longer.  He has to invent a
new plot, or stop poaching plots from others before I'll waste more time on
his work.

Mark Schuldenfrei
novavax!rm1!schuldy

------------------------------

Date: 11 Mar 90 14:37:34 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: QUEST FOR APOLLO by Michael Lahey

		     QUEST FOR APOLLO by Michael Lahey
		       DAW, 1989, ISBN 0-88677-364-4
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     Dante's INFERNO has fascinated fantasy authors.  Larry Niven and Jerry
Pournelle did a science fictional version of it, Salman Rushdie based his
first novel on a variation of it, and now Michael Lahey takes a different
approach to the meeting of Dante and Virgil.  Unfortunately, Lahey hasn't
managed to deliver either as interesting a world as Niven or Pournelle or
as introspective a book as Rushdie.

     In QUEST FOR APOLLO we find that Virgil has been meeting poets with
the initials "D. A." ever since he died.  Now he meets the main character,
Delbert Alderini, but this time is different.  They are told by the goddess
Diana that Apollo has been put under a curse, which causes him to be reborn
as mortal over and over, dying a tragic death each time.  They are given
six nights to go back in time (through their dreams), find Apollo, and make
him aware of his divine nature.  If they fail, the world will be destroyed.
So the first night they go back and find Apollo in ancient Rome, but just
as they are about to make him aware of his identity, circumstances prevent
them, and they wake up.

     So as you the reader sit there, about one-quarter through the book,
how difficult is it to figure out what the rest of the book will be like?
Or, for that matter, how it will end?

     Lahey has a talent for writing comedy that does show through, but the
book is a disappointment in that it seems to be aiming for a much higher
level than just light reading.  In particular, the scenes of battlefield
hospitals and Nazi concentration camps seem out of place in a book intended
only as humor, and lead me to believe that Lahey was trying for more, but
couldn't quite reach it.  "[La] diritta via era smarrita," or in other
words, he has lost the straight path to his goal.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 19:15:00 GMT
From: ZDAP055@oak.cc.kcl.ac.uk (Hasan)
Subject: Julian May's 'new' trilogy

This is my first posting to the list so apologies if this is old news.  

Julian May was apparently writing a new series of books following on from
her 'Many Coloured Land' books.  She got the first book out then...
nothing!

The next one was supposed to be called 'Jack the Bodiless' and by my
figuring it should have been out, at the very latest, about a year ago.  So
where is it?

I'm in England, and books take a little longer to appear here, but they
don't usually take *this* long.  If anyone knows anything about this, can
they tell me or post the list or something, please!

The series looked as though it had potential.

Regards,

Hasan Ali
ZDAP055@UK.AC.KCL.CC.ELM

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 21:41:03 GMT
From: koenig@tdb.uu.se
Subject: The Saga of the Exiles...what' up Julian May?

A couple of years ago, back in '84 I think, there emerged an epic
quadrology by Julian May, called The Saga of the Exiles.

I read it twice in a row, and enjoyed it immensly. Now, in the last of
these there was a reference to a trilogy which was to take place prior to
this one (although due to some heavy time-travelling in The Saga of the
Exiles it will be after. ;-) concerning the MetaPsycic Rebellion.

I went to all bookstores I could think of and couldn't find them, only to
find (as I read another book by her, called A Pleistocene Companion) that
she had written them alright, but decided not to release them, and went on
to write the books of the Saga, as she reckoned that these had a better
commercial chance of success. She also wrote that she intended to do some
refurnishing on this trilogy before release.

Two years ago, a sort of sequel (rather prequel) emerged called
Intervention. It is a book which is to connect the present with the so far
unreleased Rebellion trilogy. Since then, nothing.

Now, my question: Is there anyone who could please tell me whether or when
this trilogy is to be released? Is Julian May still around? Does anybody
know anything?

Karl-K|nig K|nigsson
Koenig@tdb.uu.se
Syskoenig@kemist.uu.se

------------------------------

Date: 11 Mar 90 00:13:04 GMT
From: jpb@umbio.miami.edu (Joe Block)
Subject: Re: The Saga of the Exiles...what' up Julian May?

koenig@tdb.uu.se writes:
>Two years ago, a sort of sequel (rather prequel) emerged called
>Intervention. It is a book which is to connect the present with the so far
>unreleased Rebellion trilogy. Since then, nothing.

Has the third volume of Intervention come out yet?  I read the first two
books, but haven't been able to find the third.

Joe Block
jpb@umbio.miami.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Mar 90 20:46:23 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: The Saga of the Exiles...what' up Julian May?

jpb@umbio.miami.edu (Joe Block) writes:
>Has the third volume of Intervention come out yet?  I read the first two
>books, but haven't been able to find the third.

That's because there is no third.  "Intervention" was *one book*, and
properly so, in its original cloth publication.  Shifty paperback
publishers split it into two, which, in my opinion, is an act of violence
to a fine book.  How many people finished "Volume 1", read the hilarious
description of the baseball game, said "what the hey?  What kind of ending
is that!?" and never bothered with "Volume 2"?  "Intervention" was much
more unified than the Pliocene Exile series, it should have stayed one
volume.  "They" pulled the same stunt with "Cyteen", and it was equally
unfortunate.  I hope this isn't a trend in the paperback publishing world.

An earlier poster seemed to think "Intervention" was the first of the
Galactic Milieu trilogy promised at the end of the Pliocene Exile series.
Not so.  It's a "vinculum" (link) between the two series.  So the larger
series as a whole looks like

   The Many-Colored Land
   The Golden Torc               The Saga of Pliocene Exile
   The Nonborn King
   The Adversary

   Intervention

   Jack the Bodiless
   Diamond Mask                  The Galactic Milieu Trilogy
   Magnificat

   ("others"?)

I don't think the Galactic Milieu books are completed, though they have
clearly been outlined in great detail.  I'm looking forward to them. I
think Intervention was a vast improvement on the first series in terms of
the seriousness and thoughtfulness of the writing.  Less flash, more depth
to the characters, more ethical point to the whole thing. If May keeps it
up, the Milieu Trilogy should be something special.

By the way, it seems clear that there are more stories to be told at the
Pliocene end as well.  There were a lot of "dangling plotlines" at the end
of "The Adversary."  I bet May has something up her sleeve there as well.
I hope she's able to complete her grand design, whatever it is.

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 01:19:42 GMT
From: koreth@panarthea.ebay.sun.com (Steven Grimm)
Subject: Re: The Saga of the Exiles...what' up Julian May?

johnsonr@thor.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
>How many people finished "Volume 1", read the hilarious description of the
>baseball game, said "what the hey?  What kind of ending is that!?" and
>never bothered with "Volume 2"?

I bought the two-volume edition (I only saw the hardback once, and didn't
have money with me at the time.)  The end of part 1, as I recall, had a
note about volume 2, and the cover definitely said "Book One of
'Intervention'."

>I don't think the Galactic Milieu books are completed, though they have
>clearly been outlined in great detail.

Definitely.  I was very impressed by the way little details from
Intervention cleared up things in the Pliocene books, and vice versa.  It's
almost like she wrote each book before any of the others.  (Hmm, maybe with
time travel...)

>I think Intervention was a vast improvement on the first series in terms
>of the seriousness and thoughtfulness of the writing.

I'll take that a step further: I think each of her books has been an
improvement over the previous ones.  I wasn't all that impressed by most of
"The Many-Colored Land," but things picked up just enough at the end to get
me to buy the second book, and from that point on the series quickly became
very good, and kept getting better.  "Intervention" continues the trend.
(I know a few people who didn't like TMCL and didn't bother to go on with
the series.  A shame, as it's by far the weakest of the bunch.)

>By the way, it seems clear that there are more stories to be told at the
>Pliocene end as well. There were a lot of "dangling plotlines" at the end
>of "The Adversary."  I bet May has something up her sleeve there as well.
>I hope she's able to complete her grand design, whatever it is.

I'm almost positive that all the threads from all the books are going to
come together at the end of the Galactic Milieu trilogy, or maybe in a
later series. There are some hints at this throughout all the books.  The
end of "Intervention" was wonderful (even more so for those who had just
read the first series) and if the next trilogy can deliver that kind of
punch, I'll be satisfied.

Steven Grimm
koreth@ebay.sun.com
...!sun!ebay!koreth

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Moorcock (3 msgs) & Ore & Pratchett & Smith &
                   Varley (3 msgs) & AI's in SF (11 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 22:01:13 GMT
From: samurai@quiche.cs.mcgill.ca (Darcy BROCKBANK)
Subject: Re: The Cornelius Chronicles

>If you ask me _Catherine_ is the eternal champion, if anyone. All of it
>revolves around her. But the Eternal Champion mythology is too simplistic
>to deal with the real world and The Cornileus chronicles are an attempt to
>do that.

It seems to me that in one of his other books (I can`t recall which), the
Eternal Champion was recalling many of his other incarnations.  I
distinctly remember him seeing himself as Jerry Cornileus and the Black
Sword as the needle gun.

Any comments ?

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 23:41:37 GMT
From: lev0@carom.uchicago.edu (Ron Levy (Armchair))
Subject: Re: The Cornelius Chronicles

>>If you ask me _Catherine_ is the eternal champion, if anyone. All of it
>>revolves around her. But the Eternal Champion mythology is too simplistic
>>to deal with the real world and The Cornileus chronicles are an attempt
>>to do that.
>
>It seems to me that in one of his other books (I can`t recall which), the
>Eternal Champion was recalling many of his other incarnations.  I
>distinctly remember him seeing himself as Jerry Cornileus and the Black
>Sword as the needle gun.

Ah-ha.  Here we go.

   In my opinion, for the first few books, Jerry is the Eternal Champion,
and his 'weapon' which the eternal champion must have, that always does
something strange (like drug your opponents with whatever weird substance
Jerry might have) is either the needle gun, or the vibragun, or the heater.
   But Jerry, after a while, quits being the eternal champion.  He just
wastes away, he gets old, nothing works for him anymore.

   On the subject of Catherine, read The City In The Autumn Stars.  To draw
parallels, Von Bek is the female influence, and the woman (whose name
eludes me for the moment) is the male, the active force, while Von Bek is
the one who can carry the grail, the passive force.  All through TCitAS,
Von Bek is buffetted by circumstance, while the woman ACTS.
   In the last book of the Cornelius Chronicles, Una Persson herself says
that "Catherine was always the strong one."
   So Catherine was the male force all along, and everyone kept treating
her in the equation like a female force.  Things don't start going her way
until The Adventures Of Catherine Cornelius and Una Persson In The
Twentieth Century, when her role is understood, at least by Una Persson.
THEN, she is perhaps the Eternal Champion, though she never has a 'weapon'
save perhaps a .30-06 that Moorcock refers to, with no special qualities
save that of being referred to in print.

So, one of the big fallacies that confused everyone all throughout the
whole deal is that they didn't know that Jerry couldn't hack being the male
influence.  He wasn't good enough at changing the world.  And I say he DID
fail at resurrecting Catherine, because it only lasted a week, and then she
died again.
   So only in the end when this is worked out does it supposedly 'work',
and there is the existence of that egg, a rebirth.  Pity we only see it
throb, and not hatch.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 00:15:16 GMT
From: dgross@polyslo.calpoly.edu (Dave Gross)
Subject: Re: The Cornelius Chronicles

samurai@calvin.cs.mcgill.ca (Darcy BROCKBANK) writes:
>>If you ask me _Catherine_ is the eternal champion, if anyone. All of it
>>revolves around her. But the Eternal Champion mythology is too simplistic
>>to deal with the real world and The Cornileus chronicles are an attempt
>>to do that.
>
>It seems to me that in one of his other books (I can`t recall which), the
>Eternal Champion was recalling many of his other incarnations.  I
>distinctly remember him seeing himself as Jerry Cornileus and the Black
>Sword as the needle gun.
>
>Any comments ?

I agree.  In fact, Moorcock says that
    "Jerry Cornelius began as a version of Elric of Melnibone when, in late
    1964, I was casting around for a means of dealing with what I regarded
    as the `hot' subject matter of my own time -- stuff associated with
    scientific advance, social change, the mythology of the mid-twentieth
    century.  Since Elric was a `myth' character I decided to try to write
    his first stories in twentieth-century terms.  _The Final Programme_
    was written, in first draft, in about ten days in January 1965.  It
    began as a kind of rewrite of the first two Elric stories, _The
    Dreaming City_ and _While the Gods Laugh_..."

In his words, again:
    "The essence of the stories is their irony, their attempts to
    concentrate as much information as possible into as small a space as
    possible, their obsession with contemporary imagery, their strong
    reliance on metaphorical imagry drawn from many disparate sources --
    pop music, astronomy, physics, cybernetics, etc.  They are, ideally,
    deeply serious in intention..."

(The quotes from a letter to a reader of New Worlds.  The letter was
published in "Sojan" and later in "Elric at the End of Time."  (c) 1977)

dgross@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 11 Mar 90 19:44:00 GMT
From: opstad@apple.com (Dave Opstad)
Subject: Rebecca Ore

  I haven't seen any discussion in this group on Rebecca Ore and her two
books, "Becoming Alien" and "Being Alien".  What do you all think? I was
quite taken with her ability to create *alien* aliens who were
none-the-less understandable, and indeed with whom I could empathize. The
jacket blurb seemed to indicate that Spider Robinson and Orson Scott Card
were also impressed with her writing.
  Also, has anyone heard if she is planning more books in the series?
Thanks!

Dave Opstad
opstad@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 13:02:47 GMT
From: CHRISTO@wehi.dn.mu.oz
Subject: Discworld

Are any of you people out there fans of Terry Pratchett. He started a
series of books called the Discworld series which were:

   THE COLOUR OF MAGIC
   THE LIGHT FANTASTIC
   EQUAL RITES.                  

After a while he extended this series with:
   MORT 
   WYRD SISTERS    
and another whose name I misremember.

I have recently found yet another in this set called "GUARDS!GUARDS!", and
I was wondering if there were any more lurking somewhere that I'd missed.

My favourite characters in this series are the inept magician Rincewind and
the luggage, a trunk that runs around on hundreds of little legs and
eats/attacks people out of sheer bloody-mindedness.

 The last I heard of Rincewind he was trapped in the Dungeon Dimensions and
his friends had given him up for dead.
 Does he come back in the later volumes? I haven't read "GUARDS!" or the
one before it.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 06:35:13 GMT
From: tessi!bucket!leonard@cse.ogi.edu (Leonard Erickson)
Subject: Re: Lensman series

arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Kenneth Arromdee) writes:
>In the April 1966 issue of Analog is a story, "Moon Prospector", by
>William B. Ellern that is, according to the explanatory text, the only
>Smith- authorized (just before Smith's death) story in the Lensmen
>universe.

The story is introduced by Campbell with a copy of the note from Smith
authorizing Ellern to set *stories* in the Lensman universe. Yes, stories.
And as far as I can tell, it was an unconditional license.

Ellern's "New Lensman" was serialized in the back of some of the Perry
Rhodan books. It was a sequel to Moon Prospector.

Ellern was not Doc Smith, but he wrote reasonably well and didn't do
violence to the basic background even if he went in some directions that
Doc Smith wouldn't have.

Kyle, on the other hand wrote badly, and did *serious* violence to
background of the series. He didn't really understand Doc's stories or he
would *never* have written some of his plots!

Leonard Erickson
...!tektronix!reed!percival!bucket!leonard

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 01:49:11 GMT
From: wshb!damian@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: John Varley book list

A while back someone was looking for a list of John Varley books.  Here is
a list of books that I know of.  They are as follows:

The Ophiuchi Hotline 1977
The Persistence of Vision 
Titan 1979
Wizard 1980
Millennium 1983
Demon 1984

There may be other Varley books out, However, these are the ones that I
know of.  If there are any others other there could you please pass along
their title/s.

Damian L. Centgraf II
WSHB-Broadcast Engineer
...!uunet!wshb!damian  

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 22:25:00 GMT
From: lmkg0497@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Re: John Varley book list

Varley also wrote another book of short stories, originally titled "The
Barbie Murders" and now republished under the name "Picnic on Nearside."  I
don't know what the copyright date is.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 22:26:00 GMT
From: lmkg0497@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Re: John Varley book list

Oops.  Also forgot his most recent short story collection, "Press Enter"
circa 1988?

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 18:56:00 GMT
From: MDIGIACO@tufts.bitnet
Subject: AI's in SCI-FI

Here are a few more AI's I've read about:

The Purgatory Computer,Incarnations series, Piers Anthony
The Enterprise's Computer, Spock's World,?
Multivac; I, Robot and others; Isaac Asimov
Eddie, The Hitchhikers Trilogy, Douglas Adams

and here's one I've seen:

The computer in the Doctor Who episode which introduced Leela

I hope these are enough, because I'm tapped.

Marty Jackson
mdigiaco@tufts.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Mar 90 00:34:13 GMT
From: lsuc!nrcaer!cognos!roberts@neat.ai.toronto.edu (Robert Stanley)
Subject: re: AI characters in literature

Here, for my 2 cents, are some that I haven't seen mentioned yet:

 Cordwainer Smith in Norstrilia (published in various forms under various
 titles) has the ancient war computer that helps Rod McBan buy Old Earth.

 Algis Budrys in Michaelmas has the network computer program Domino as a
 central character.

 Frank Herbert in Destination Void provides considerable insight into what
 might be involved in building an intelligent system.

 Alfred Bester created the intelligent orbiting satellite OBO in a short
 story, and his EXTRO computer is also pretty close to being an AI.

 On the robotic side, Keith Laumer's BOLO supertanks are clearly AIs.

 Charles Harness has an AI in his Ring of Ritornel, if I remember right.
 (I took the book down to check and misplaced it in my study!)

 Douglas Adams also had Eddie, the ship-board computer on the infinite
 improbability drive starship: Heart of Gold.  The first HHGttG book.

Someone mentioned Joan Vinge's "Fireship". This was really a cyborg, where
a very ordinary man develops an alternate persona when plugged into a
portable supercomputer.  The resultant hybrid is intelligent in its own
right, and is completely independent from the unaided human persona.  I
don't think this qualifies as AI.  Good story, though.

I also hope that the originator of this exercise will post the revised
master list; I, for one, would be interested in seeing it.

Robert Stanley
Cognos, Inc.     
(613) 738-1338 x6115 
UUCP: uunet!mitel!sce!cognos!roberts
INET: roberts%cognos.uucp@uunet.uu.net

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 19:18:00 GMT
From: ZBGAR@scfvm.gsfc.nasa.gov (Gail Reichert)
Subject: AI characters in SF

Some AI characters that I haven't seen mentioned yet:

1) The androids in Tanith Lee's novel _The Silver Metal Lover_

2) Some of the characters in C J Cherryh's book _Voyagers In Night_
   (Voyages? sorry, I forget) were AI, weren't they?

3) how about the Tick Tock Man, in Ellison's story "Repent, Harlequin, said
   the ..."?

Wasn't there also a story (sorry for the vagueness, but I forget who wrote
it and what the title was) about a guy who sits isolated in a spaceship, in
a room near another room which holds an alien, who is giving Earth
something in exchange for the proximity? I seem to remember that the guy's
only contact is a computer.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 21:45:15 GMT
From: RANCK@vtvm1.cc.vt.edu ("Wm. L. Ranck")
Subject: another AI, somewhat obscure

   I was reading through all the examples of AI that everyone has been
posting and suddenly remembered a series of stories about Willy Shorts
(sp?) the proto-typical basement-inventor-genius that just isn't quite with
it.  I remember the stories as fairly humorous, but it has been a very long
time since I read them and my sense of humour has gotten different (if not
better) lately so I don't know if they would still hold up.
   Anyway, to the point.  I very distinctly remember a story in the series
told from Willy's computer's viewpoint.  Definitely an AI.  With a warm
personality thanks in part to a hot plate element used in the hardware
construction because it provided the right resistance value.
   Does anybody else remember this series and/or story?  Any idea where it
was published and when?  My best guess is late 60s or early 70s.

Bill

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 21:58:10 GMT
From: pakman@apple.ucsb.edu (Byong Sung Pak)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

I seem to remember a book called "Cybernetic Samuri" (sp) or something of
that nature.  It involved a AI machine that was given a samuri-like code of
honor.  Or something like that.  Does anyone remember this book?  It was
about 4 or 5 years ago.

Byong Pak
pakman@grape.ucsb.edu
byong@cascade.ucsb.edu
181a@asgard.ucsb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 18:26:26 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

How about Iain Banks' 'Culture' novels ("Player of Games" is the only one
I've read, see also "Consider Phlebas" and... er... one other).

These include 'droids' that have full personalities, and in the culture are
taken to be on the same level of responsabilities and freedoms as humans.

Notably, fascinating books, too!

Chris Sterritt

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 23:59:03 GMT
From: wolf@arrakis.nevada.edu (Sir Redrob aka Alex Borders)
Subject: Re: another AI, somewhat obscure

Lets not forget _When_Harlie_Was_One_ by Gerrold?  and (for a really
obscure one) _The_Great_Time_Machine_Hoax_ by Laumer

Good books both, and in tGTMH where the old man set up his will so that it
would take 100 years to settle so the computer could 'wake up' was funny, I
thought.

Alex Borders
PO Box 4657
Las Vegas, NV 89127
wolf@arrakis.nevada.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Mar 90 01:56:23 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a323@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Rob McMurtry)
Subject: AI characters  

"Ariel" (Jack M. Bickham) is an interesting book on an AI supercomputer
with a feminine "personality". Reads kind of like an early techno-thriller,
with some good ideas. ARIEL actually becomes AI as a result of a hacker's
intrusion and the human interaction of the developer's son over the modem.
The kid plays D&D with the machine and it learns problem solving etc.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 09:11:23 GMT
From: F.LYALL@aberdeen.ac.uk
Subject: AI in Literature

 _Project Pope_ by Clifford D Simak has a VAtican-17 on the End
- -of-Nothing, a robot Pope, cardinals etc.  It's not our RC-type papacy, but
is intriguing, debating questions such as 'what is the relationship between
Faith and Knowledge'.

 There's also Boucher's 'Quest for St Aquin' and Silverberg's 'Good News
from the Vatican' on similar lines, though in both the robot involved is
not 'active' in the story.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 18:26:15 GMT
From: kg19+@andrew.cmu.edu ("Kurt A. Geisel")
Subject: Re: AI Characters in Literature

I am sure we are missing literally hundreds and I would certainly be
interested in putting together a fairly comprehensive list.  Here are a few
more I can think of off the top of my head.

Rucker, Rudy
   Software (Robots)

Vogt, A.E. Van
   Computerworld (Computers/Programs)

Also, I remember something like "The Two Faces of Tomorrow" or something
like that, but I forgot the author.  It was an early one.

Kurt

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 02:55:58 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

twb@goanna.oz.au (Tony Basaranowicz) writes:
>Anybody familiar with a book called "The Cybernetic Samurai"? I can't
>recall the author's name but it is primarily about a Japanese AI project
>with a bit of Virtual Reality thrown in. I recommend it.

   It's by Victor Milan. Not a bad book. It bogs down in some of the fight
scenes, where Milan's interest in guns shows up in too much detail ("...and
then the commandos fired a volley from their Waltherburg PPK A-1Q assault
rifles..." [not a direct quote, but should get the feel across]).
Fortunately, there aren't too many of these.
   A novelette appeared fairly recently in _Asimov's_ entitled "The
Floating World", set in the same world but slightly later. I've heard
somewhere that there is to be a sequel called _Cybernetic Shogun_, which I
suppose will include this novelette.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Miscellaneous - Star Trek (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 14:09:48 GMT
From: macduff@cbnewse.att.com (Roger R. Espinosa)
Subject: Re: st:tng time travel

rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon) writes:
> Since the Ent-C was destroyed in combat, it seems reasonable to assume
> that the presence of Yar actually fulfilled the requirements of history
> rather than altered it, and since she died (possibly vaporized?) her
> presence on the wreck (if there was a wreck at all!) had no additional
> effect on history.

Actually, recall that when the captain of the Enterprise-C died during the
Klingon flyby, that Yar basically inferred that by going back with the
Enterprise-C, she'd be taking that captain's physical place in the "true
universe."

Yar could've warped time again, had the odds been different.  But it was
clear that even with Yar's tactical help, they weren't going to survive
against 3 Romulan battleships, thus the Enterprise-C would die, and no one
would have been the wiser (except Guinan).

Roger
rre@ihlpn.ATT.COM

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 21:33:00 GMT
From: JOEWHITE@uncg.bitnet (Joe go BOOM!)
Subject: Cloaking devices and the Federation

The federation does have cloaking devices.  It is just not worth the bother
to use a cloak since Romulan cloaking technology is so much better.  Not to
mention the fact, that having a cloaking device implies that you want to
sneak up on someone and kill them.

Actually, the new Enterprise has a cloaking device in the saucer section of
the craft.  When the battle structure and the saucer separates, the saucer
can go off cloaked at impulse speeds while the battle section stays and
fights.

Joe White
JOEWHITE@UNCG.bitnet.edu
JOEWHITE@acc.uncg.bitnet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Mar 90 19:37:00 GMT
From: JCONTOMP@tufts.bitnet
Subject: Answers to ST questions and commentary.

Marty Jackson wrote:
>...in the old series, didn't Kirk have to tell Scotty, or whomever, how
>many people were beaming up?  If so, how come the marine biologist in ST4
>could get herself onto the ship by throwing herself into Kirk's arms?

 Technology improved.  On ST:TNG, they even allow direct point A to B
beaming without stopovers in the transporter room.

>Also, how come the Federation doesn't have cloaking devices in ST:TNG?
>They captured a Klingon vessel in ST4, and they are Klingon allies by the
>start of TNG anyhow.  Could it be that Starfleet doesn't want it?  Why?

 According to the episode _Balance of Terror_, cloaking devices take up a
whopping amount of power.  Even in Star Fleet Battles gaming system this is
true.  Anyhow, a cloak doesn't make one totally invisible, just hard to
find.  Diminishing returns.
 Kirk managed to shoot the hell out of a cloaked ship.  Of course, he's a
legendary captain.

Robert A. Knop Jr. wrote:
>What bothered me about STIV was the whole subplot involving
>recrystallizing the dilithium crystals.

 The whole photon gathering thing was a howler.  That and Scotty instantly
being able to hunt-and-peck type the design of transparent aluminum into a
MAC were very annoying.  But, these stories are probably written by liberal
arts graduates and not engineers. Dammit.

>I'm not so much concerned with the *big* questions of transporter or
>cloaking technology, what I want to know about is the lung regeneration
>technology.  They must have it! Other wise why would they be sending the
>away team into a probably toxic environment (e.g.  Yesterday's Enterprise
>sending the team into a damaged bridge) in their shirt sleeves?

 Invisible space suits for short duration exposure?  That was hinted at in
the animated series.  Star Trek has never been noted for its consistency.

>After the Organians are retconned or die or whatever (sometime between
>ST:TOS and ST3:TSFS to provide enmity that could once more lead to war).

 How can they die?  They are Gene Roddenberry's oh-so-typical GODLIKE
BEINGS OF PURE ENERGY!!!  I'm so sick of this and the use of Deus Ex
Machina to get people out of otherwise impossible situations that I've
considered giving up on the whole Star Trek genre.  Organians, Trelaine, Q,
and the killer of the Hu-Snak on ST:TNG all make me want to spew chunky.
Wouldn't these beings compete (or sneeze) causing the total annihilation of
the multiverse?

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 04:53:28 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Cloaking devices in Star Trek

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>One question that has always bothered me: why is it that absolutely
>*everyone* in the Galaxy has a cloaking device *except* StarFleet????  

I've already given a couple possibilities (aside from the fact that the
Ferengi don't seem to have it, though they might have bought it):

1)  The cloaking device doesn't work well on large ships to justify
    permanent installation.
2)  It doesn't work on Federation ships well enough to justify this.
3)  Some design flaw in Federation ships (besides the old-style
    Constellation class in TOS) makes it impossible for them to use it (the
    power level would negate the cloaking effect, for example).
4)  The Federation just doesn't think it's worth the $$$.
5)  The Federation didn't have the technological understanding of the
    device (for some reason - maybe they just didn't care enough) to keep
    the device modern enough (i.e. continuous development and improvement)
    to keep up with advancing sensor technology, so their copies of the
    device just became obsolete.

How's that for a start?

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 04:58:07 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Time Travel on Star Trek: The New Generation

>I think that the show ranked up there as one of the few truly good
>STTNG.

I think it ranked as one of the few (four to be exact) truly "great" TNG
episodes (along with "Naked Now", "Contagion", IMHO the best, and "Time
Squared").  There have been a number of "good" ones ("Encounter At
Farpoint", for all its fake idealism and posturing was a decent enough
yarn; "The Battle" was quite entertaining; The first one with the Romulans
(last of the first season), "Conspiracy" and the Moriarty episode were all
pretty good too.)  It's when stuff like "Hide And Q", "Skin Of Evil" and
the "Deanna gets preggers" episodes get aired (yes, I know the last was a
reject from the '70s TV show project) that I start questioning the wisdom
of watching TNG on a regular basis.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 00:47:54 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Star Trek Ship Listing: Current Update

Below is the current update of the Star Trek Ship Listing I'm compiling.
Read it and feel free to send me any corrections and additions you can
think of (especially if you're a contributor and I got your name or address
wrong!).  

                     STAR TREK SHIP NAMES AND CLASSES
                        Compiled by Michael Rawdon

FEDERATION (Including Human ships):

Constitution Class:
   USS Constellation   (NCC-1017; TOS "Doomsday Machine")          Burkett
   USS Constitution*   (ALLEGED NCC-1700; ST1)                     Rawdon
   USS Enterprise      (NCC-1701; TOS/AN/ST1-3)
   USS Enterprise      (NCC-1701-A; ST4-5)                         Rawdon
   USS Potempkin       (NCC-1702; TOS "Ultimate Computer")         Burkett
   USS Excalibur       (NCC-1705; TOS "Ultimate Computer")         Burkett
   USS Exeter          (NCC-1707; TOS "Omega Glory")               Burkett
   USS Lexington       (NCC-1709; TOS "Ultimate Computer")         Burkett
   USS Intrepid        (TOS "Immunity Syndrome")                   Burkett
   USS Hood            (TOS "Ultimate Computer")                   Rawdon
     (This is a guess; please correct me if I'm wrong)
   USS Farragut*       (TOS "Obsession")                           Rawdon
   USS Yorktown*       (TOS "Obsession"; ST4)                      Burkett/
                                                                   Rawdon
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Tholian Web")                         Burkett

Scout Type (not a class):
   USS Columbia*       (NCC-621; ST1)                              Hurt
   <Unnamed>*          (NCC-595; ST1)                              Hurt

Excelsior Class:
   USS Excelsior       (NX-2000; ST3)                              Burkett
   USS Hood*           (TNG "Encounter At Farpoint")               Burkett
   <Unnamed>           ("Where No One Has Gone Before")            Rawdon

Reliant Type (not the class name):
   USS Reliant         (NCC-1864; ST2)                             Burkett
   USS Saratoga        (ST4)                                       Burkett

Grissom Type (not the class name):
   USS Grissom         (ST3)                                       Burkett
   USS Tsiolkofsky     (TNG "Naked Now")                           Burkett
                       (ALLEGED "Sagan Class")

ALLEGED Alaska Class:
   USS Enterprise      (NCC-1701-C; TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")  Burkett

Galaxy Class:
   USS Enterprise      (NCC-1701-D; TNG)
   USS Yamato          (TNG "Contagion")                           Rawdon

Constellation Class:
   USS Stargazer       (TNG "The Battle")                          Burkett
   USS Hathaway        (NCC 2593; TNG "Peak Performance")          Burkett

Class J Cargo:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Mudd's Women")                        Burkett

DY-100 Class:
   SS Botany Bay       (TOS "Space Seed"/ST2)                      Burkett

DY-500 Class:
   SS Mariposa         (TNG "Up The Long Ladder")                  Burkett

Voyager Class:
   V'Ger               (TMP; Modified from original design)        Burkett

Galileo Shuttle Type (not a class):
   Galileo 7           (TOS; "Galileo Seven")                      Rawdon
   Galileo 7 Mk II     (TOS; ?)                                    Rawdon

Long-Range Shuttle Type (not a class):
   Long Range Shuttle  (ST1)                                       Mather

New Shuttle Type (not a class):
   Starfleet shuttles  (TNG "Time Squared", Empathic Diplomat      Rawdon
                        Episode)

Class Unknown:
   Antares*            (TOS "Charlie X")                           Burkett
   Archon*             (TOS "Return Of The Archons")               Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (Lazarus' ship; TOS "Alternative Factor")   Burkett
   Nomad               (TOS "Changling")                           Burkett
   USS Horizon*        (TOS "A Piece Of The Action")               Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (Freighter; TOS "Ultimate Computer")        Burkett
     (Note that this ship used the same model as the SS Botany Bay)
   Aurora              (TOS "Way To Eden")                         Burkett
   Monarch             (Freighter; ST3)                            Burkett

KLINGON:

D-7:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Friday's Child")                      Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Trouble With Tribbles")               Burkett

ALLEGED D-10/Ktinga Class:
   <Unnamed>           (ST1)                                       Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (ST1)                                       Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (ST1)                                       Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Heart Of Glory")                      Rawdon

Bird Of Prey:
   <Unnamed>/"Bounty"  (ST3-4)                                     Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (ST5)                                       Burkett

Bird Of Prey II (K'Vort Class?):
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "A Matter Of Honor")                   Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")              Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")              Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")              Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")              Burkett

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>*          (TOS "Errand Of Mercy")                     Burkett
   Batris              (Freighter; TNG "Heart Of Glory")           Burkett

ROMULAN:

Bird Of Prey:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Balance Of Terror")                   Burkett

Klingon D-7 Style:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Enterprise Incident")                 Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Enterprise Incident")                 Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Enterprise Incident")                 Burkett

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>           (TNG First Romulan Episode)                 Rawdon
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Contagion")                           Rawdon
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "The Defector" (title?))               Rawdon

FERENGI:

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "The Battle")                          Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Peak Performance")                    Burkett

Ferengi Shuttle Type (not a class):
   <Unnamed>           (TNG Empathic Diplomat Episode)             Rawdon

GORN:

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>*          (TOS "Arena")                               Burkett

FIRST FEDERATION:

Flagship:
   Fesarius            (TOS "Corbomite Maneuver")                  Burkett
    (listed by contributor as "Thesarius", but I believe this is the
     correct spelling) 

Scout Vessel:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Corbomite Maneuver")                  Burkett

THOLIAN:

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Tholian Web")                         Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Tholian Web")                         Burkett

ORION:

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Journey To Babel")                    Burkett

OTHER RACES/POWERS:

Unnamed War Machine     (TOS "Doomsday Machine")                    Burkett
"Ion Drive Ship"*       (TOS "Spock's Brain")                       Burkett
Planet/Ship Yonada      (TOS "For The World Is Hollow And..."       Burkett
"Whale Probe"           (ST4)                                       Burkett
Sheliak Ship            (TNG "The Ensigns Of Command")              Burkett
                        (Looks like Federation freighter Monarch)
Borg Ship               (TNG "Q Who?")                              Burkett
<Unknown>               (TNG "The Survivors")                       Burkett

CONTRIBUTORS (Listed above by last name):
Robert Burkett      Walrus%maple.decnet@pine.circa.ufl.edu
Adrian Hurt         samsung!uunet!cs.hw.ac.uk!adrian
Ross M. Mather      matherr%cs.glasgow.ac.uk@NSFNET-RELAY.AC.UK
Michael Rawdon      rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

NOTES:
*       after ship name indicates it was never actually seen
TOS     The Original Series (with Kirk & Spock)
AN      The ANimated series
ST#     Star Trek Movie # (e.g. ST2 = Star Trek II); ST1 = ST: TMP
TNG     The Next Generation (with Picard and Riker)

<Unnamed> does not necessarily mean it was not given a name in a story,
simply that no one has yet told me what it is (people forget, after all).

Please remember the following things when sending in new ships and
corrections of old ship listings:

1)  I have not seen all of the TNG episodes, so I can't always confirm your
    viewings myself and will put them in the list verbatim.
2)  If I HAVE seen the episode but don't recall the information you give
    as having been presented then I will say that this is "ALLEGED"
    information unless you can quote the line or describe the scene
    where the information was given.
3)  Only material from the films (TOS, TNG, Animated and Cinema) is
    allowed on this list, since it only deals with "canon" material
    (this excludes material such as FASA RPG, Star Fleet Battles, all
    comic and novel stories).
4)  Space Stations and such are not ships; they do not make interstellar
    flights.
5)  I am most definitely interested in hearing about ships who were only
    named in an episode, even if you can't give a class name.
6)  Suggestions on how to make this list more efficient are welcome.

Feel free to try to prove that such-and-such a source IS canon material,
but not much short of a press release or other direct statement from
Paramount is convincing.  (A good test is this: If a source had or has a
direct impact on the writing of film material then it can be considered
canon.  Note that this MAY make SOME FASA, SFB, etc. material canon, but
maybe only as much as one ship listing in one book.)

Obviously, this is MY definition of canon, but I'm not much interested
(yet) in compiling a broader list (isn't this ENOUGH so far?!? :-).  If
someone else wants to compile another list, feel free.

Specific information I'd Like to be Sent:
   Names and classes of ships in TNG "Conspiracy"
   Name and class of ship in TNG Aging Episode (2nd season)
   Missing episode titles as listed above
   Lots of TNG ship information
   Any and all errata and addenda to this list

LAST UPDATED 12 MARCH 1990

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Boyett & Clement & Coulson & Donaldson & Herck &
                 LeGuin & May & Pratchett (2 msgs) & Simmons &
                 Slonczewski & Vance & Requests (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 02:49:25 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Architect of Sleep (possible spoiler)

ted@arsocomvax.socom.mil (Ted Nolan) writes:
>It seems pretty obvious to me that Truck is a halfbreed, and that she will
>fulfil the prophecy that a "insert the name of the big kind of raccoon
>here" will become dreamer.  Given the bad racial problems the raccoons
>have this would not initially be a plus for her..

No, I don't think so.  There were *lots* of indications in AoS that there
was going to be a long, bloody war between the Stripes and others.  The
"others" would probably win, because <Bald Ape> will show them how to make
gun powder (and, of course, guns); by the end of AoS, both <Bald Ape> and
Truck know this.  With Truck's True Dreams, we know that <Bald Ape> will
become court wizard or alchemest to Charlemenge (sp?), etc.

This is necessary for the "good guys" to win, but will, in the long run,
result in much damage and loss of life.  Kind of sad, in a way.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 18:12:59 GMT
From: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Oldie review: ICEWORLD

davidsen@sixhub.UUCP (bill davidsen) writes:
>Since [Iceworld] is a book about the aliens problems with humans, rather
>than humans and aliens, the characters of the aliens are much better
>defined. Perhaps a younger Hal Clement didn't mean to leave the humans
>sketchy, or it may be for effect. At any rate I didn't feel as though I
>wanted to spend an evening with any of the humans.

This book is one I remember with a great deal of fondness.  Hal Clement has
long been one of my favorite authors, especially his stories like this one,
which alternate human and alien viewpoints.

I suspect the sketchiness of the humans is deliberate.  We already know
about humans, so Clement concentrates on developing the alien characters.
The main reason for the human viewpoint is to show us what is really going
on on the human side, since the alien viewpoint is often poorly informed.

Clement's aliens often seem too human, given their very unearthly
environment.  But then, wouldn't there necessarily be some similarities in
any technological civilization?  Does H. Beam Piper's "Omnilingual" apply
to the psychology necessary for science and technology, too?

I don't know.  To some extent, I'm sure, but sometimes Clement's aliens
seem less alien than, say, Japan, which is a thoroughly technological human
civilization.  Still, anything by Clement is almost guaranteed to be a good
read.  I think he's only disappointed me once or twice.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 18:04:10 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Star Sister

Title:     Star Sister
By:        Juanita Coulson
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 219pp
ISBN:      0-345-36522-4

   This book is kind of a wish-fulfillment fantasy for sane feminists - the
story of an idealistic young community activist who gets accidentally
teleported out into the big wide galaxy and carves herself a new career as
one of an utopian crew of interstellar do-gooders.

   No, really, it's not that bad. Well, at least, it's not as bad as you'd
expect from the gooey premise. Consider that similar SF novels in the past
have often devolved into nasty compendia of collectivist political
correctness, anti-male stridency and general fuzzy-minded blather (Sheri
Tepper's _The_Gate To_Women's_Country_ stands out as a recent horrible
example, especially obnoxious because it was so well-written and
convincing). Then thank the Triple Goddess that Coulson has more sense, and
can resist the temptation to lecture (too bad she doesn't write as well).

    OK, so Coulson's "science" is an arrant crock and her galaxy is riddled
with space-opera cliches like near-omnipotent crystalline beings who lend
their Special Powers to the good guys (no Boskonians, though). The fact
remains that this book is, well, *likeable*, naively charming, like a
month-old puppy.  And occasionally it displays some real ethical insight
amidst all its pieties about equality and pacifism and the fundamental
niceness of everybody.

    If there's a teenage girl in your life - you, your daughter, your
sister, your girlfriend, point her at _Star_Sister_. She'll like it and may
even learn a useful value or two.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 06:41:53 GMT
From: negandh@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Neil Negandhi)
Subject: Donaldson

Does anyone know what Stephen Donaldson is up to these days? I enjoyed his
Mirror novels and was wondering if he plans to publish anything new soon.

Neil Negandhi
nneganhi@orchid.waterloo.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 21:47:00 GMT
From: J31@dhdurz2.bitnet
Subject: Re: Time travel stories

ashes@oxy.edu writes:

>_Where_were_you_last_Pluterday?_ by Paul Van Herck is an amusing story
>with enough time travel to merit being included here.  I am mentioning it
>because I have been most curious to ask if anyone else on the net has
>heard of or read this book, and this looks like as good an opportunity as
>any.  I just happened to pick it up in a used book store over the summer
>and figured it to be the usual trash, but it had 'Europa Award Winner'
>gleaming on the cover and was only a quarter or so.  It is translated from
>?, I don't have the copy with me, but the author is some kind of historian
>who writes short fiction for fun. But anyway, it is a fun story about
>a guy named Sam who falls in love with a girl and... well, not to spoil
>anything, and to get to its relation to time travel, Sam buys a time
>machine and goes back in time to write the history of the Jewish people,
>which he publishes under different names at different time.  The book of
>course turns out to be the Bible, and time machines are therefore outlawed
>for the problems they create.  Sam then goes on to die 3 or 4 times and
>goes to the future and... well, you get a general idea.
>
>So what I want to know is has anyone heard of this book or the author,
>_Where_ _were_you_last_Pluterday?_, author named Paul Van Herck or some
>such, and can you give me some more information about this?

This book is one of my favorites, too! It has been written by a Belgian
(Flemish) writer, Paul van Herck, and the original Dutch title was "Sam of
de Pluterdag". Van Herck has written some other sf, too, but I am not very
familiar with any other of his works because Dutch-speaking sf-writers even
in the Netherlands have a hard time to get their work published. I do know
of some nice shorties that he did, but am fairly sure that they never got
translated. I recommend WwylP to anybody who can lay hands on it.  

Wim E. Crusio
J31@DHDURZ2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 11:23:22 GMT
From: wisner@mica.berkeley.edu (Bill Wisner)
Subject: Tehanu (or, Ursula LeGuin should be deified)

Late in 1988 (as I recall) I read on USENET that Ursula LeGuin had written
a fourth Earthsea book. About a year ago, LeGuin told me in person that she
had indeed written the book but had not yet signed a publishing contract
for it. Last Friday I visited my local Waldenbooks and saw Tehanu, the Last
Book of Earthsea on the shelves. Of course, that I would buy the book was a
foregone conclusion.

This evening I sat down with the book and started reading. And I read. And
I read. I gobbled up the entire book in one two-and-a-half hour sitting.
It's that good. It's also a very powerful conclusion to the previous three
books.

If you're a LeGuin fan, buy the book and enjoy the hell out of it.  Do not
wait for it to be released in paperback. If you're not a LeGuin fan, buy
the book anyway so she'll make enormous amounts of money. Do not wait for
it to be released in paperback.

This is all opinion, of course; your mileage may very. (If it does, I don't
really want to hear about it.)

I'm going to bed now with that really great feeling that I have after
reading a really good book. Tomorrow perhaps I'll read it two or three more
times. And then I'll be ready to discuss it rationally. Night, world.

Bill Wisner
wisner@mica.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 14:26:59 GMT
From: SDCDCL..DWEISSMAN@dftnic.gsfc.nasa.gov (WISEGUY)
Subject: Julian May

Julian May had a problem with her old publisher, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN and had
to switch publishers.  That has caused the delay in the Milieu trilogy.
JACK THE BODILESS is scheduled for publication in late 1990/early 1991.
The book, INTERVETION, which was split into two books for paperback, is a
bridge book between the Pliocene Exile's books and the Milieu Trilogy.

IMHO this is an excellent storyline.  Probably the best SF books I have
read to date.  I'd like to hear any and all opinions on these stories.

Dave Weissman
Goddard Space Flight Center
INTERNET:dweissman@dftnic.gsfc.nasa.gov
BITNET:dweissman@dftbit

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 07:52:00 GMT
From: VALEYARD@vaxb.acs.unt.edu ("Clay Luther, VAX System Slave")
Subject: RE: Pratchett Novel's (Discworld)
 
CHRISTO@wehi.dn.mu.oz writes:
>Are any of you people out there fans of Terry Pratchett. He started a
>series of books called the Discworld series which were:
> 
>   THE COLOUR OF MAGIC
>   THE LIGHT FANTASTIC
>   EQUAL RITES.
> 
>After a while he extended this series with:
>   MORT
>   WYRD SISTERS
>and another whose name I misremember.

The one you are missing is _Sourcery_.  I think it occurs between _Mort_
and _Wyrd Sisters_.  I haven't seen _Wryd Sisters_, yet.  Or _Guards!
Guards!_.

Rincewind and the Luggage return in _Sourcery_.  I started to read it, but
at the time I guess I was burned out on Pratchett, having just read the
first 4 books in so many weeks, so I put it away in favor of something
else.  However, I intend to read _Sourcery_ again and thoroughly enjoy it.

I read an article by TP in a late-1989 issue of "GM", an UK Gaming
Magazine, in which he described Ahnk-Morpork is some detail.  The article
was quite hilarious (he talked about the receipts offered to victims of
theft by the Thieves' Guild).  I would direct any aficionado of TP to find
a copy of the magazine in the back issues section of their local hobby
store and read it.
 
>My favourite characters in this series are the inept magician Rincewind
>and the luggage, a trunk that runs around on hundreds of little legs and
>eats/attacks people out of sheer bloody-mindedness.

Some friends and I sat down one night to discuss Discworld, and the subject
of movies came up.  We all thought that a rather funny movie could be made
out of at least the first two books of the series.  This was just after
seeing "Baron Munchausen" so we were in the mood.

Anyway, we came up with the following:

TP should be allowed the write the screenplay.
Terry Gilliam would direct.
Peter O'Toole would play Rincewind.
Danny Devito would play Twoflower.
ILM would provide the Luggage.

Clay Luther
valeyard@untvax.bitnet
valeyard@vaxb.acs.unt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 08:06:48 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: terry pratchett

ANDERSOE@grin1.BITNET (Anderson,Eric H) writes:
>The most recent Pratchett book I know of is _Sourcery_, is this perhaps
>the American publisher's name for _Wyrd_Sisters_? and what is this about
>_Guards, Guards_?

   Terry Pratchett's books usually come out in England before they do in
the USA. This is only natural, given that he lives there. _Sourcery_ is the
most recent book to have a US paperback edition; _Wyrd Sisters_ and
_Guards, Guards!_ have already had English hardback editions, but no US
publication.  There is another book in the series called _Pyramids_, but
I'm not sure whether it comes between WS and G,G! or whether it has yet to
be published.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 12:27:16 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: PHASES OF GRAVITY by Dan Simmons

		     PHASES OF GRAVITY by Dan Simmons
		 Bantam Spectra, 1989, ISBN 0-553-27764-2
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     Is this book science fiction?  Hard to say.  Is James Michener's SPACE
science fiction?

     Richard Baedecker is an Apollo astronaut who must now deal with his
earth-bound existence.  Once a hero who walked on the moon, he must live in
a world where his "home town" (that he lived in for only a couple of years)
cannot even spell his name right when they name a day in his honor.  His
son has gone off to an ashram in India, his wife has left him, and in
general, he is discovering that once you achieve the ultimate
goal--whatever your ultimate goal is--there is nowhere to go but down.

     In another sense, this book is about our coming to terms with the
modern age.  When the extraordinary becomes ordinary, what happens?  When
one man walks on the moon, it's amazing.  When a dozen do it, it becomes
mundane.  Modern science (or technology) can take us half-way around the
world in a few hours, but it can't help us adjust to the cultural changes
we experience when we get there.  Technology makes everything so easy that
we find ourselves looking for ways to make things difficult; you can take a
helicopter to the top of a mountain, but people still do mountain climbing.

     Baedecker tries to find the answers to his dilemma through other
astronauts.  But they have their own problems and their own solutions.  One
has "found religion": he needed something beyond all that he had
experienced and all that he had seen, and only God could give him that.
Another continued to challenge himself (on a smaller scale)--he did not
need a higher goal, but rather needed to strive toward *some* goal.

     This book doesn't have pulse-pounding action.  But that's part of the
point: when the pulse-pounding action has passed, what then?  Simmons deals
with this, and does it well.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 06:12:22 GMT
From: mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu (Ted McManus,203 Van Note,2682014,2682014)
Subject: Slonczewski: The Wall Around Eden

   Has anyone else read _The Wall Around Eden_ by Joan Slonczewski?  I'd
read her first book, _A Door into Ocean_ a couple years ago and was
thoroughly impressed by its depth, both of the characters and of the
culture she crafted.  _The Wall Around Eden_, though, didn't strike me as
so polished a work; it almost seemed like a next-to-final draft.

   Is it just me, or did Slonczewski try a bit too hard to ram home her
points about the long-term environmental effects of nuclear disaster?  They
were interesting, and it's probably true that they would indeed be in the
forefront of people's thoughts, even after 20 years, but I thought maybe
she played them up a bit too much for a novel, even though she probably
portrayed them as realistically as they would be after such a catastrophe.
They would indeed be all-pervasive in these people's lives, but do they
detract from the storytelling of the novel?  What do others think?

   I also thought that the background was pretty sketchy, and that the
conclusion was a bit weak.  I personally like open-ended conclusions, but
the philosophical question raised at the end is answered with a "maybe",
which is no different from how it is answered throughout the rest of the
book.  This means that no change has occurred, and the book hasn't really
accomplished anything.  Or maybe *this* level (of stagnant equilibrium) is
what the book's theme really is, and so the ending *is* in fact strong and
it's a real downer.  Opinions?

Ted McManus
mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu
mcmanuej@clutx.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 06:41:53 GMT
From: negandh@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Neil Negandhi)
Subject: Vance

What's up with Jack Vance? I have been waiting for the next book in his
Arminta Station series for about four years now.

Neil Negandhi
nneganhi@orchid.waterloo.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 20:34:37 GMT
From: RML3362@venus.tamu.edu (Evelyn, A modified Dog)
Subject: story request

I remember a story about an Earth after the aliens have landed. I seem to
remember their effect being portrayed as disheartening to our culture but
being so powerful that we could not do anything to them. At any rate I
remember a scene where an alien goes into an antique type store and gets a
copy of the Beatle's "With a little help from my friends" and gives it to
the main character.  Anyone recognize this? I for some reason want to say
LeGuin but I really doubt it.

Michael
RML3362@rigel.tamu.edu
RMl3362@tamvenus

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 08:36:40 GMT
From: nctkwan@watdragon.waterloo.edu (Terence Kwan)
Subject: Looking for Tragic Hero

Hello,

This is posted for my friend who does not have access to the network.

He is looking for some good sf where our hero will die or fail to save the
day at the end of the book, as life is not always has a happy ending.
Something like the Covenant books by Donaldson.

Thanks for your help.

Terence Kwan
University of Waterloo

------------------------------
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Date: 22 Feb 90 15:22:49 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Alien Answers, Script info

chris@ADMS-RAD.Unisys.COM (Chris Sterritt) said, posting for B. Wharton:
> ...Dallas gives the order "Break out the Weapons".
>
> Why didn't they use these weapons on the Alien after it's true threat was
> discovered?

It's been a while since I saw the movie, and when I did see it, I had my
eyes closed a lot (I don't do very well at horror movies).  But I think
that part of the problem was that by the time the threat was discovered,
they'd also discovered that if you poke holes in an alien you get a stream
of incredibly potent acid coming out.  On a spaceship, with all sorts of
vital wiring and plumbing and life support systems stuff interweaved
through your bulkheads, a major acid spray like that can conceivably pose
more of a threat than a roving monster.  (Not to mention what happens if
the acid eats its way all the way through your hull and exposes part of
your ship to vacuum).

I got the impression (though this was never made explicit in the film) that
the Nostromo crew jury-rigged those flamethrowers in the theory that (a)
flames might be less likely than bullets or laser beams to cause the alien
to leak acid and (b) "We don't have to out-and-out kill the sucker with
these weapons; driving it into an airlock and then purging it into space
will be good enough."

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Feb 90 20:14:33 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: Alien(s) Conclusions

Another post by me of BEN WHARTON's work (forwarded mail follows):

People are jumping to conclusions rather too easily when it comes to these
films. Looking at things a bit more carefully would help.

The interior of the derelict was regular, unlike the secreted resin of the
aliens which, although superficially similar, contained no uniform
structure. The design was based on H.R. Giger's original work so it's not
surprising that the two seemed linked.

The ideas expressed in Dark Horse's Aliens series are only one explanation
for the derelict's situation and lone, dead occupant.  They are not "fact".
Many people have ideas of their own on the same subject; I'm one of them
and will use them for my story for Alien IV.

Take anything that anyone says explains Alien or Aliens as just
possibilities. I doubt if even the film makers of Alien had a concrete
background for the derilict and it's contents (though they certainly had
thoughts).

The films are also products of financial constraint. The visuals that
appear on the screen were not necessarily those first intended - they were
the best they could do with the available resources.

Although it's a shame to spoil the illusion of film, divorcing the
realities of the movie industry from the finished product it can give the
audience the wrong idea about the film makers' intentions.

How many of you out there know the name of The Company? There have been
three points in the two films where if you're quick enough, The Company's
name is revealed.

Here are some clues (get those videos rollin')

In ALIEN:

During the scene where the Nostromo lands on the desolate moon.  Somewhere
in the flight deck.

In ALIENS:

First, when Burke is asking Ripley to come along on the mission.

Second, in the scene where Bishop has just shown the emergency venting of
the atmosphere processor to Ripley, Hicks and co.

You've got to be quick, the name is on the screen for less than two seconds
and it's not necessarily at an easily readable angle or in the most obvious
place.

Have fun.

Ben Wharton
whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 02:22:47 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Alien(s) Conclusions

chris@ADMS-RAD.Unisys.COM (Chris Sterritt) said:
> Another post by me of BEN WHARTON's work:
>
> How many of you out there know the name of The Company? There have been
> three points in the two films where if you're quick enough, The Company's
> name is revealed.

In fact, there's also a fourth appearance of the Company name, if you count
the slightly expanded version of "Aliens" that was aired by CBS.  (That
should narrow it down to about eight minutes worth of videotape.)

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Feb 90 14:00:51 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: Re: Alien Script Oversights?

Hi,
   Yet another posting ACTUALLY from Ben Wharton (who can't post):

William December Starr <wdstarr@athena.mit.edu> replied to my posting about
an apparent script oversight in Alien:

>I got the impression (though this was never made explicit in the film)
>that the Nostromo crew jury-rigged those flamethrowers in the theory that
>(a) flames might be less likely than bullets or laser beams to cause the
>alien to leak acid and (b) "We don't have to out-and-out kill the sucker
>with these weapons; driving it into an airlock and then purging it into
>space will be good enough."


William,

You're probably right but the inclusion of the line from Dallas about the
weapons seems superfluous. You never got to see these weapons in the film;
maybe the scene ruling out their use was also cut.

Another point I've wondered about was if Ash's motion sensor had been built
to fail. The problem with it working in the air ducts comes to mind.
Alternatively, the alien may have just stopped moving.

Ben Wharton
whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4

------------------------------

Date: 24 Feb 90 17:39:55 GMT
From: tme33711@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Aliens question

I recently saw a large, thick hardcover (or possibly leather-bound) book
entitled, simply, _Giger's Alien_.  The cover was brown, and it had a
side-view sketch of an Alien.  Does anyone know what this book is?  I saw
it in a comic book store, so if it is a comic, I'm sorry for posting here.
Also, it had no price on it, so I assume it is expensive.

Response via email or post is fine.  Thanks in advance.

Tom M. Erkenswick
University of Illinois, Urbana
Internet: Kublai@uiuc.edu
UUCP: uunet!uiucuxc!uxa!tme33711

------------------------------

Date: 24 Feb 90 17:09:07 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Aliens question

tme33711@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
>I recently saw a large, thick hardcover (or possibly leather-bound) book
>entitled, simply, _Giger's Alien_. The cover was brown, and it had a
>side-view sketch of an Alien. Does anyone know what this book is? [...] it
>had no price on it, so I assume it is expensive.

It's an art book full of Giger's designs and paintings for ALIEN. And, yes,
it's expensive. I don't recall the exact price but it's on the order of
magnitude of $100.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 25 Feb 90 06:16:00 GMT
From: cs122bb@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Re: Aliens question

  I just bougth a copy of "Giger's Alien" and it is basically a 'making of
the movie' book for Alien.  It has many paintings by Giger in it covering
the face-hugger, chest-burster, full grown alien, derelict ship, eggs,
and so on.  It also has many pictures from the film and models/sets.  The
book contains the day by day diary of Giger while he worked to help make
the movie.  The price on the cover was $32.00 but I got a 20% discount at
Fantasy Realm.  If you want one you might look there first and see if they
will order it for you.  I hope this was helpful.

Paul

------------------------------

Date: 26 Feb 90 14:51:19 GMT
From: sdrc!evtracy@uunet.uu.net (Tracy Schuhwerk)
Subject: Re: Alien(s) cuts

I've seen a lot of people saying that Dallas was being
   A) Transformed into an alien egg.
   B) Transformed into an alien.
   C) Many other things along the Transformation line
      of thought.

Am I just seeing this wrong or what?

It seems to me that Dallas was put into the cocoon as food for or as a
waiting host for the newly hatched (or soon to be in this case)
face-huggers.  He could also have been host to a face-hugger and then
cocooned while the larva incubated (captive food).  Maybe I'm reading these
ideas wrong?  Anyone? (No Flames... Just MHO)

uunet!sdrc!evtracy

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 19:18:37 GMT
From: ken@batman.austin.ibm.com
Subject: Re: Alien(s) cuts

>Am I just seeing this wrong or what?
>It seems to me that Dallas was put into the cocoon as food for or as a
>waiting host for the newly hatched (or soon to be in this case)
>face-huggers.  He could also have been host to a face-hugger and then
>cocooned while the larva incubated (captive food).  Maybe I'm reading
>these ideas wrong?

Like you, I believe the cocooning is to provide the face-huggers that come
from the eggs with a host for the alien to mature in. Remember in ALIENS
(no continuity flames, please) when Newt is gooped up with an egg and it
opens? What would logically happen next? What about the colonist found
alive just before a chest-burster comes out of her? And the dead
face-huggers laying around on the ground (I believe Hicks picks one up on
his shotgun)?

What about the scene allegedly cut from ALIENS where they find Burke gooped
up and a chest-burster comes out of him? Just my opinion.

------------------------------

Date:       Mon, 12 Mar 90 19:47:43 GMT
From: whartonb%P4.CS.MAN.AC.UK@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
To: chris%com.unisys.adms-rad%uk.ac.earn-relay@M1.CS.MAN.AC.UK
Subject: Alien III

Included in the list of upcoming movies posted recently was:

                   Alien III (Sigourney Weaver)

Don't bet on it. The guys at Carolco seem to be grasping at anything that
moves. I read that a writer named David N. Twotty (no joke) had written a
script and that Gibson's was on the backburner.

So far so good.

Two days ago I talked to someone who said that the Twotty script had been
rejected and that a script by William Gibson and Alan Dean Foster was under
consideration.

If it's based on William Gibson's original script (From Walter Hill and
David Giler's idea) then Sigourney Weaver will only get a cameo role.

Start screaming now.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
JANET:  whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4
BITNET: whartonb%p4%cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.bitnet
INTERNET: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu
UUCP: ...!uunet!cunyvm.cuny.edu!cs.man.ac.uk!p4!whartonb

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 18:58:28 GMT
From: pjs@aristotle.jpl.nasa.gov (Peter Scott)
Subject: Re: Alien III

I have always thought that there was a gaping unexplained loophole - THE
CAT!!!

After all, the cat is off by itself most of the time, yet conveniently
shows up to be saved just when the ship is about to be destroyed.  *Who
knows* what happened to it during those fateful hours of feline solitude?
And in the second movie, the cat is left in the waiting arms of an
unsuspecting civilization.  Perhaps the real story is: "Alien III: THE
REVENGE OF MORRIS".
                                               
Peter Scott
NASA/JPL/Caltech
pjs@aristotle.jpl.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date:       Wed, 14 Mar 90 14:22:51 GMT
From: whartonb%P4.CS.MAN.AC.UK@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
To: chris%com.unisys.adms-rad%uk.ac.earn-relay@M1.CS.MAN.AC.UK
Subject: Re: Alien III

In my original posting I said:
> Don't bet on it. The guys at Carolco seem to be grasping at anything>
> that moves.  I read that a writer named David N. Twotty (no joke) had
> written a script and that Gibson's was on the backburner.
>
> So far so good.
>
> Two days ago I talked to someone who said that the Twotty script had been
> rejected and that a script by William Gibson and Alan Dean Foster was
> under consideration...
>
> If it's based on William Gibson's original script (From Walter Hill and
> David Giler's idea) then Sigourney Weaver will only get a cameo role.

John Heiden replied:

>I don't wish to contradict what you have heard but:
>
>I have heard that at least 3 scripts are presently being kicked around for
>ALIEN III.  And at least two of them include WEAVER.  Plus the last two
>announcements concerning ALIEN III have stated that SIGOURNEY WEAVER will
>definitely be it when filming begins in fall 1990.

>This is believed to be the latest from a highly reliable source.  But this
>does not mean that this couldn't possibly be changed.

Going by Carolco's past record it probably will. I've talked to people who
have read 3 or 4 scripts that have been written for Alien III. They didn't
think any of them were any good.

Announcements to the effect that Sigourney Weaver will be in the film
probably didn't mention for how long, we'll just have to wait and see.

I'm about to send of a letter to Walter Hill to ask for permission about
posting the outline of Gibson's script. If they say no, it might be an
indicator that the final story will be based on Gibson's original in some
way.

Then again it may not.

I wonder if they've stolen any of my ideas.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
JANET:  whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4
BITNET: whartonb%p4%cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.bitnet
INTERNET: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu
UUCP: ...!uunet!cunyvm.cuny.edu!cs.man.ac.uk!p4!whartonb

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 14:27:55 GMT
From: ano@csleaf.cs.reading.ac.uk (Adrian N Ogden)
Subject: Re: ALIENS III

pjs@aristotle.JPL.NASA.gov (Peter Scott) writes:
>I have always thought that there was a gaping unexplained loophole - THE
>CAT!!!
>After all, the cat is off by itself most of the time, yet conveniently
>shows up to be saved just when the ship is about to be destroyed.  *Who
>knows* what happened to it during those fateful hours of feline solitude?
>And in the second movie, the cat is left in the waiting arms of an
>unsuspecting civilization. Perhaps the real story is: "Alien III: THE
>REVENGE OF MORRIS".
                                               
MORRIS??? The cat's name was JONES! Anyway, I don't agree with this as a.)
the alien that emerged from Kane had grown to approximately cat-size in his
stomach, which would be possible in a human but not in a cat, and b.) the
gestation period wasn't very long. Signs would have shown up long ago if
the cat were infected. And one other thing: You said the cat turned up at
the last minute to be saved. The alien was indeed giving the cat a pretty
rough time at the end, but why would it do that if it had already infected
the cat? Also the cat was alive and conscious when attacked. If it had an
egg in it, it would have been left comatose, just as Kane was.

Adrian Ogden
ano@cs.reading.ac.uk  

------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 00:27:48 GMT
From: mg5184@mars.njit.edu (Michael Gaines)
Subject: Re: Alien III

I have to say that I loved both Alien movies, but from what I understood
about a movie involving the 'alien' home planet, I didn't expect Sigourney
Weaver to be in it at all. If she is, good (but I don't know how) but I
won't be hanging on the edge of my seat for it. I was expecting a prequel.
Any takers?

Mike
mg5184@mars.njit.edu   

------------------------------

Date: 5 Mar 90 22:36:01 GMT
From: microsoft!scottsc@beaver.cs.washington.edu (Scott SCHULTZ)
Subject: THE WIZARD OF SPEED AND TIME (SPOILERS!)

   My local video store just got this in so I rented it over the weekend. I
thought it was a lot of fun and I was generally impressed with the special
effects. The plot was disjointed in a lot of ways and not at all what I
expected, but I enjoyed it overall.

   There seem to be some folks on the net who are familiar with Jittlov in
general and this film in particular. I've got a couple of questions for you
regarding the story (AHOY CAP'N! SPOILERS AHEAD!):

   Why wasn't more done with the whole idea of Jittlov as an actual special
effects "wizard"? The first third of the movie establishes the idea that
Jittlov is sort of a living special effect himself. Considering the number
of times that they play on this theme I'm surprised that they didn't do
anything with it in the end. Does anyone know why?

   I had the impression that they really didn't know how to end the movie.
It looked like they had probably three different endings in mind and just
spliced them together haphazardly. (What were all of the mysteriously robed
people in the alley sneaking around for? I don't remember them showing up
in the "crowd scene".) Then again, maybe it was just supposed to be weird
and discontinous. His life in general was certainly portrayed to be that
way.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - AI's in SF (6 msgs) & DragonLance (5 msgs) &
                   Request Answers (2 msgs) & Short Reviews

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 17:05:34 GMT
From: MLW@math.ams.com (Maxine Wolfson)
Subject: another Zelazney AI(?)

Did I miss mention of the Zelazny book about the star crystal?  It involved
the protagonist, a perpetual student & climber, a couple of alien gum-shoes
parading around as a wombat & a kangaroo (who save our protag from
"raisenhood"), and an uncle who returns from the deep-freeze.  The title
(as you may have guessed) escapes me.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 18:24:42 GMT
From: francis@giza.cis.ohio-state.edu (RD Francis)
Subject: Re: another Zelazney AI(?)

MLW@MATH.AMS.COM (Maxine Wolfson) writes:
>Did I miss mention of the Zelazney book about the star crystal?  It
>involved the protagonist, a perpetual student & climber, a couple of alien
>gum-shoes parading around as a wombat & a kangaroo (who save our protag
>from "raisenhood"), and an uncle who returns from the deep-freeze.  The
>title (as you may have guessed) escapes me.

The title is Doorways in the Sand.  I liked the chapter structure; every
one of them started in the middle, and proceeded to show how to protagonist
got into his present situation, and then how he got out.

R David Francis
francis@cis.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 23:36:41 GMT
From: tep@niven.uucp (Tom Perrine)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

***Spoiler Warning*** 

How could anyone forget: _True Names_ by Vernor Vinge. The novella that
defined/predicted virtual reality. The MAILMAN is one of the definitive
AI's (in origin, at least).

Tom Perrine
Logicon (Tactical and Training Systems Division)
San Diego CA
(619) 455-1330
Internet: tep@tots.Logicon.COM
UUCP: nosc!hamachi!tots!tep 
      sun!suntan!tots!tep

------------------------------

Date: 11 Mar 90 18:07:57 GMT
From: xrarp@amarna.gsfc.nasa.gov (Aliza R. Panitz)
Subject: AI in SF (well, maybe)

A very different form of machine intelligence is the theme of _Code Of The
Lifemaker_, by James P. Hogan.  I read this book last year and would
recommend it highly.

An automated factory is sent to a planet to automatically mine and mail
home natural resources.  The seed factory has the task of propogating lots
of other factories, to do the job more efficiently.  The blueprints get
corrupted, which spurs evolution of the self-replicating machines.

I don't know if I'd call evolved machine intelligence AI, but it's
certainly a different window on the issue.

Aliza 
xrarp@amarna.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 02:17:38 GMT
From: loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu (William Loos)
Subject: Re: AI in SF

Did I miss it or did that short story by Arthur C. Clarke, Crusade(?), get
overlooked.  A planetoid drifting in intergalactic space jumps from inert
matter to planetary intelligence, the hardware being currents flowing
through metal deposits at superconducting temperatures.  But it's arguable
that such an intelligence is in no way "artificial".

William D.B. Loos
Dept. of Molecular Biology  
Mass. General Hospital      
Boston, Mass.   02114       
loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 15:36:49 GMT
From: jackson@cpsc.ucalgary.ca (Dwight Jackson)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

Did a little digging, and found some more general books which include AI's
in them:

Wargames  : David Bischoff
The God Machine : Martin Caiden
Android Avenger & The Spawn Of The Death Machine : Ted White
Omha Abides : C.C. MacApp
Sphere : Michael Crichton
Algorithm : J. M. Gawron
When Harlie Was One & release 1.0 : David Gerrold
Bolo & Rogue Bolo : Keith Laumer
Life Probe : Michael McCollum
Logan's Run  (all 3) : William F. Nolan
Beserker Saga (all ?) : Fred Saberhagen

And to a lesser extent:

Brain : Robin Cook
The Cosmic Computer (Junkyard Planet) : H. Beam Piper
The Cunningham Equations (all 3) : G. C. Edmondson

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 00:04:25 GMT
From: JXD101@psuvm.psu.edu (John J. DeFalco Jr.)
Subject: Re: DragonLance Chronicles series

I think the reason for the suspense on where they go the Hammer of Kharas
and other stuff they find later may be revealed in future releases.

I enjoyed the first 3 (Chronicles) and now I'm on book two of the second
series centered around Raistlin (Legends, I believe).  I encourage you to
read the first 3 and after that, read Legends.  You may even get to meet
Kharas somewhere in those books.

DragonLance makes excellent use of good continuity and nice realistic
plotlines (at least the ones I've read so far).  I like them a lot!

Hope you enjoy them as much as I did/do.!

John

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 05:25:48 GMT
From: rwillis@hubcap.clemson.edu (Richard "Crash" Willis)
Subject: Re^2: DragonLance Chronicles series

 Well, For all you DragonLance lovers, I have some news.  If any of you
have the SSI Game Pools of Radience or Curse of The Azure Bond, you may be
familiar with the excellence of these products.  Those of you that do not,
I would urge to purchase or at least look at these excellent products.
These games are, hopefully, two of many joint projects between TSR and SSI
and are the closest that you are going to get to role-playing AD&D on a
computer.  Anyway, they are about to or have released a new adventure
called 'Champions of Krynn' which seems to be set during the wars.  IF any
of you have seen the advertisement for this game, such as in March 1990's
Compute Gazette, yo almost certainly noticed the large floating castle in
the background.  At first, I supposed that it was just one of the floating
evil castles mentined in the books.  However, when I compared it to my
Atlas of the DragonLance World, by Karen Fonstad, I noticed the structure
was identical to Derkin's Tomb, the final resting place for the Hammer of
Kharas.  While I won't go into detail, I would say this game looks to cover
the same adventure which you mentioned.  Should be interesting, eh!

rwillis@hubcap.clemson.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 19:34:50 GMT
From: JXD101@psuvm.psu.edu (John J. DeFalco Jr.)
Subject: DragonLance : Legends

Hey Ho all.

I'm reading DragonLance's second trilogy and I have a question or two :

1. I know Tas was brought forward to the time the characters are in now
   (100 years post-Cataclysm) and is somehow being held by the Dark Queen,
   but how did he get brought forward?  Did the Dark Queen do it to "bend"
   time so that Raistlin couldn't possibly succeed?  Or did she just do it
   because she knows that she already lost (200 years later) and wants a
   second chance via Tas's presence in a time where there were no Kender?

2. I am up to the point in the second book where Raislin is contacting
   his apprentice Dalomar in the Tower of High Sorcery at Palanthas via the
   Dragon Orb, how the heck is Dalomar there?  Isn't he supposed to be
   present 200 years later after the time of the War was over?  Or, was he
   the apprentice of Fistandantalus/Raistlin and, because he is an elf,
   survive through to the "present" (200 years)?  I do not recall him being
   sent back in time with Caramon, Crysania & Tas.

3. Is there an explanation yet (that I'm supposed to know without SPOILERS)
   for why Raislin needs "a true cleric of Paladine" to enter the portal to
   the Abyss "willingly" with him?  Maybe I missed it or maybe I just am
   too curious.

4. Why was it that the portal was moved from the Tower of H.S. at Palanthas
   (where Raistlin thought it was) to Pax Tharkas?  Did he just do some bad
   homework or is the time continuum being all screwed up with new/old
   people moving about re-juxtaposing history?  Or did the Dark Queen move
   it so he couldn't get at it easy?  Again, if I'm not supposed to know
   yet, try not to SPOIL it for me.

Well, that's all for now.  Just keeping you good 'ol DragonLance
enthusiasts sharp!  I really love the series.

John J. DeFalco Jr.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 21:46:16 GMT
From: daq@hpfcso.HP.COM (Doug Quarnstrom)
Subject: Re: DragonLance Chronicles series

>DragonLance makes excellent use of good continuity and nice realistic
>plotlines (at least the ones I've read so far).  I like them a lot!

I read these novels, and, at the time, I thought that they were among the
sloppiest plots I had ever read.

It has been quite awhile, but I particularly remember a scene where the
righteous paladin dude throws away his life to buy time for the others to
escape.  Well, while he is up throwing away his life, the people who are
escaping pretty much stand around and watch.  In other words, his sacrifice
was totally unnecessary and the authors were too sloppy to realize it.

The books were filled with things like this, and it got so bad that I
wondered how the authors could consider themselves to be writers.

I wish I could have posted while the books were fresher in my mind, because
I would like to give people more concrete reasons to avoid these books and
any books written by the authors like the plague.

Doug Quarnstrom

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 04:56:57 GMT
From: raleff@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (Cliff Chen)
Subject: Re: DragonLance Chronicles series

daq@hpfcso.HP.COM (Doug Quarnstrom) writes:
>I read these novels, and, at the time, I thought that they were among the
>sloppiest plots I had ever read.
>
>It has been quite awhile, but I particularly remember a scene where the
>righteous paladin dude throws away his life to buy time for the others to
>escape.  Well, while he is up throwing away his life, the people who are
>escaping pretty much stand around and watch.  In other words, his
>sacrifice was totally unnecessary and the authors were too sloppy to
>realize it.
>
>The books were filled with things like this, and it got so bad that I
>wondered how the authors could consider themselves to be writers.

   I hope you aren't talking about Margaret Weis and Tracy Hickman's
Chronicles Trilogy.
   Because if you are, then I feel that you are way off base in saying they
were sloppy.  Have you read their latest trilogy, The Rose of the Prophet?
IMHO, it is one of the best series I have ever read.  It is well done and
FAR FROM SLOPPY.
   I assume that by the "righteous paladin dude," you are referring to
Sturm Brightblade.  If you paid any attention to the series whatsoever, you
might have taken the time to realize that from the start his role in the
series is a tragic one.
   The fact that his sacrifice of his life had no meaning does nothing more
in my mind, than ADD to the tragedy of his life.  Especially since his life
was beginning to fall into place.  Saying the authors were too sloppy to
realize it is TOTALLY WRONG!  He was intended to die in some fashion like
this and I personally believe that it was done very well.
   Another reason why you shouldn't stick them with the blame for this
scene is that, unfortunately, Chronicles wasn't completely their creation.
Chronicles is nothing more than an eloquent synopsis of an AD&D game played
by experts set in the world of Dragonlance.  Everything that occurred in
the Chronicles story is based off of the game that was played.
   Mind you I am only defending Weis & Hickman's books because they were
good and worthy of note.  The others leave much to be desired, but for
beginning authors, I don't consider them to be bad.

raleff@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Mar 90 06:00:50 GMT
From: neufeld@physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld)
Subject: Re: Book request

harper@oravax.UUCP (Douglas Harper) writes:
>Sometime in the late sixties or early seventies I read part of a book that
>I'd like to find again.  I have no idea of the author or title.  The hero
>of the book is a US Army officer on the run in Germany, facing a court
>martial if he's caught.  (I think he's innocent, but has been
>doublecrossed in an intelligence operation.)  Somehow he makes contact
>with a man who possesses King Arthur's Siege Perilous. [...]

   This is the first witch world book by Andre Norton, titled,
appropriately enough, _Witch World_. The first chapter is titled Siege
Perilous, and proceeds as you described. I'm pretty sure the series is
still in print.

Christopher Neufeld
neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca
cneufeld@pro-generic.cts.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 20:58:50 GMT
From: kirshenb@hplabsz.hpl.hp.com (Evan Kirshenbaum)
Subject: Re: story request

RML3362@VENUS.TAMU.EDU (Evelyn, A modified Dog) writes:
>I remember a story about an Earth after the aliens have landed. I seem to
>remember thier effect being portrayed as disheartening to our culture but
>being so powerful that we could not do anything to them. At any rate I
>remember a scene where an alien goes into an antique type store and gets a
>copy of the Beatle's "With a little help from my friends" and gives it to
>the main character.  Anyone recognize this? I for some reason want to say
>LeGuin but I really doubt it.

Don't doubt it.  The bit about the song gives it away as
The_Lathe_of_Heaven by LeGuin.  The book revolves around a man who has
"effective dreams" (dreams which affect reality retroactively).  There was
a quite good video adaptation of it on PBS several years back (about ten,
I'd say) which is well worth finding, but not (I understand) ever to be
released on video.

Sigh.
 
Evan Kirshenbaum
HP Laboratories
3500 Deer Creek Road, Building 26U
Palo Alto, CA  94304
(415)857-7572
kirshenbaum@hplabs.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 03:53:12 GMT
From: sixhub!davidsen@crdgw1.crd.ge.com (Wm E. Davidsen Jr)
Subject: Two writers Who Haven't Lost Their Touch

  Having said some things about RAH and his inability to finish a novel
strongly in later years, here are mini-reviews of two books I just read
which I liked better.

  These are two "good read" books, rather than classics, but I thought an
overview might be useful. No more spoilers than the back cover.

				  Nemesis
			       Isaac Asimov

  This is a novel about humanity which has established some outposts in
artificial satelites and asteroids, and the first steps toward FTL drive.
It is more of a social book that a gadget book, being about what social
changes make the characters behave the way they do, than postulating some
major new discovery and taking off on what would happen if we had it.

  This is a book about people who have an unexpected chance to get away
from the rest of humanity, what they do and why they do it. While a fast
way to reach the stars is introduced to make the action possible, it's not
the focus of the plot. There is some exploration of the urge to empire
build vs. the urge to social responsibility, but not any deep soul
searching.

  There's a sort of low key "end of the world" possibility introduced, but
it's far enough in the future so that there is no feeling of being on the
edge of your seat. I guess that's true of the whole book, it's interesting
but not a thriller. It just smoothly glides by, letting you see the action,
rather more like a dinner cruise on the Thames than shooting rapids.

  This is not great, memorable, classic, SF, but it is a good competent
book, without glaring errors in the science, and the characters were
reasonably good. I guess I would call them "almost 3-D," since I couldn't
completely identify the motives of all the characters for all actions, but
there wasn't anything out of character.

				  RAMA II
		      Arthur C. Clarke and Gentry Lee

  Take a good writer who knows some science and a good scientist who knows
some writing, and they pump out a good read. This is a followup to
_Rondevous with Rama_, although it is not really a sequel, because the
characters were not carried forward. Two more books are planned, and I
would expect them to continue some of the characters this time.

  Another space vessel from Rama is entering the system and the Earth sends
out an exploration party. A lot of the people in the crew are operating on
a hidden agenda, and that both adds to and detracts from the interractions
with the alien vessel.

  Some of the characters have a lot more depth than others, but they all
show some development. I have a hard time believing that some types of
people would get on a space crew, or that they would be willing to do some
things to advance themselves, but politics can explain a lot, even in the
present.

  The book doesn't depend on a lot of whiz bang science, and there is a
minimum of unbelievable stupidity. The book leaves a lot on unanswered
questions, but then that what's sells the next one. At least there is an
ending and resolution, and it's not *totally* a cliff hanger.

Bill Davidsen
davidsen@sixhub.uucp
uunet!crdgw1!sixhub!davidsen

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Anderson & Delany & Haldeman & Holt &
                       Cradle & Time Travel & AI in SF &
                       DragonLance & Tragic Heroes (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 19:21:29 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: Poul Anderson

Poul Anderson is one of my favorite sf authors.  None of his books are at
the top of my lists as great books, but he has written so many competent
books that I am not afraid to pick up a book by him, unless it was written
after around 1968.  For some reason, his books get better with the years,
culminating with "The High Crusade", his werewolf book (operation chaos?),
and his planetary settlement book (I forget its name, but it is about a
first settlement of some nearby world with a very dense atmosphere so the
settlements are in the mountains). His early Flandry books also date from
this time.  But then come books like the "winter of the world", and all the
other books dealing with a world where there was a nuclear war which ended
civilization until it reformed around the Pacific basin.  These books are
very depressing, and too much effort is devoted to giving us images of
people drifting through life.  Take for example "The day of their return"
(or maybe "the people of the wind". I've got both these novels in a single
paperback double novel so I get them confused).  This contains some of the
best near planet space battles I have ever read, but the characterizations
are so depressing, that I had to tell myself that maybe there would be some
more descriptive paragraphs before turning the page instead of putting the
book back in the reading queue.  I have noticed the same type of problems
with at least 6 of his books, and I noticed that all of these depressing
books were written between the late 60's and the early 80's, and that all
my favorite books by him are from before this period of time.  I wonder if
anyone else has notice this trend, and whether his latest books (the series
about an alternate Roman history) are still depressing.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Mar 90 07:47:17 GMT
From: sawada@etl.go.jp (Toshimi sawada)
Subject: books of Samuel R. Delany wanted

Dear all sf-lovers:

I am looking for the books of Samuel R. Delany.  For more than last 10
years, I have been anxiously waiting for his books been translated into my
native language here in Japan, but only a few can be available in Japanese
yet now.  Please let me know about his books, publisher, ISBN, etc.

Thank you for any information (mail or post).

Toshimi Sawada
Computer Language Section
Electrotechnical Laboratory (ETL)
1-1-4 Umezono, Tsukuba
Ibaraki 305, JAPAN
+81 298 58 5890
sawada@etl.go.jp

------------------------------

Date: 17 Mar 90 21:53:08 GMT
From: rlcarr@athena.mit.edu (Animato)
Subject: "The Hemingway Hoax" - Haldeman

Can someone out there explain the ending of Joe Haldeman's "The Hemingway
Hoax" (from this month's IASFM)?  I was doing fine until the last three
pages, where he kind of lost me?

A very interesting time-travel/parallel universes story.

Also, unless you think the net would be interested, please keep it to
email.

ARPA: rlcarr@athena.mit.edu
UUCP: ...!mit-eddie!mit-athena!rlcarr
BITNET: rlcarr@athena.mit.edu        

------------------------------

Date: 18 Mar 90 01:50:48 GMT
From: 17002_3324@uwovax.uwo.ca
Subject: HELP! info on T.Holt

Can anyone tell me anything about Tom Holt?

I understand he is as good as T. Prattchet, but know nothing about him, nor
his work except that M.Moorcock rates him highly.

Nick
17002_3324@hydra.uwo.ca

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 22:01:03 GMT
From: jeffr@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Jeff Robertson)
Subject: Re: Two writers Who Haven't Lost Their Touch

davidsen@sixhub.UUCP (bill davidsen) writes:
>                                RAMA II
>                    Arthur C. Clarke and Gentry Lee

I just finished reading a different book by these two gentlemen, CRADLE.  I
was rather unimpressed.  Aside from the rather imaginative description of a
trans-galactic civilization and some nifty robots (just what I'd expect
from Clarke), the rest of the book struck me as completely unlike anything
I had ever read by Clarke before.

Perhaps my memory fails, but I can't recall him ever dealing with sex so
much.  My lasting impression was that he was trying to imitate RAH, and
failing.  Don't ask me why he'd want to abandon his own style.  RAH's later
books were quite good IMHO, but I wonder at Clarke following his lead.
Perhaps this is an unavoidable trend in aging writers :-).

Anyway, does anyone have any comments on CRADLE?  Like it/Hate it?  I don't
recall it ever being mentioned on the net, but then, no one has ever
accused me of being up-to-date!

Jeff Robertson
2A Systems Design Engineering  
University of Waterloo

------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 22:35:53 GMT
From: HEROY@lsuvm.bitnet (Paul Heroy)
Subject: Time Travel

   I haven't been following the Time Travel thread extremely closely, so
maybe this has been mentioned before. Gene Wolfe's _The Urth of the New
Sun_ has a healthy dose of time travel in it, although that's not the focus
of the story.  The preceding 4 volume work The Book of the New Sun (_The
Shadow of the Torturer_, _The Claw of the Conciliator_, _The Sword of the
Lictor_, and _The Citadel of the Autarch_) also contains some time travel,
though not nearly as much as TUotNS. Excellent, fascinating reading, though
some find it difficult (and keep your dictionary handy!).  I'm just about
finished TUotNS, when I started TSotT I didn't think I'd be able to read
straight through all 5 books but after a little adjustment to the style, I
tore through them. (Well, as much as you could or would tear through GW.)

   BTW, I see GW has a new book, _Castleview_, which concerns King Arthur's
castle somehow coinciding with a small midwestern town. Sounds like some
possibilities there for time travel. Anyone have any comments about it?

Paul Heroy
BITNET: HEROY@LSUVM
Internet: heroy@lsuvm.sncc.lsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Mar 90 01:01:37 GMT
From: wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu (William Lewis)
Subject: Re: AI characters in literature

  Other AIs in SF ...

Larry Niven: in the Smoke Ring books, and in 'A World out of Time',
  there are the computers running human personalities (the Checker in
  Smoke Ring; Peersa in aWOoT).

Keith Laumer: 'The Great Time Machine Hoax': The (alleged) time machine
  was actually a self-aware computer. 

Jack Chalker's Well of Souls books: haven't read too many of these, but 
  Obie in the (second?) one was self-aware; possibly the Markovian
  super-computer was self aware.

Can't forget HAL in 2001, now can we?

James P. Hogan: 'Code of the Lifemaker', and the short story that
  originated it (can't remember the name...) about a robotic analogue of
  Earthly biosphere.

James P. Hogan's Berserkers are self aware, almost certainly.

   This is just from a quick walk along my bookshelves, so I
probably missed a few.

wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 22:07:15 GMT
From: amy_049@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (Felan shena Thoron'edras)
Subject: Re: DragonLance Chronicles series

daq@hpfcso.HP.COM (Doug Quarnstrom) writes:
>raleff@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (Cliff Chen)
>>daq@hpfcso.HP.COM (Doug Quarnstrom) writes:
>>>It has been quite awhile, but I particularly remember a scene where the
>>>righteous paladin dude throws away his life to buy time for the others
>>>to escape.  Well, while he is up throwing away his life, the people who
>>>are escaping pretty much stand around and watch.  In other words, his
>>>sacrifice was totally unnecessary and the authors were too sloppy to
>>>realize it.
>>   I assume that by the "righteous paladin dude," you are referring to
>>Sturm Brightblade.  If you paid any attention to the series whatsoever,

I'm not going to get into the discussion about tragic vs. pathetic.
However, I _will_ state that Sturm's actions did indeed serve some purpose
for the besieged defenders.  The problem wasn't just that Laurana needed
time to do what _she_ was planning to do; it was that her supporting cast
needed to be briefed (very briefly too, probably), and then armed and put
into position.  _Everything_ had to be ready before Laurana could even
_consider_ beginning (unless things got even _more_ serious).  So Sturm
bought time for all those knights to be prepared for what would happen when
Laurana did her stuff.  I will grant you that Laurana probably should not
have been watching him, because she should have been spending her time
preparing herself.  However, she also needed to know when it was
_absolutely_ _necessary_ for her to begin; she needed to know when they
were about to attack.  So she had to know when it was that Sturm failed.

>>   Another reason why you shouldn't stick them with the blame for this
>>scene is that, unfortunately, Chronicles wasn't completely their
>>creation.  Chronicles is nothing more than an eloquent synopsis of a AD&D
>>game played by experts set in the world of Dragonlance.  Everything that
>>occured in the Chronicles story is based off of the game that was played.

Yes, but Raleff, they were _writing_.  I'll grant that probably there were
some things that were sloppy.  That's the sort of thing they're supposed to
iron out.  If it's sloppy story-telling (never mind if it was fun to play)
then it should be fixed, and that's what they were supposed to be doing.

>>   Mind you I am only defending Weis & Hickman's books because they were
>>good and worthy of note.  The others leave much to be desired, but for
>>beginning authors, I don't consider them to be bad.

Well, I can agree with this.  Almost everything after the first two series
were written by other people who couldn't quite master the necessary flow,
and they seemed to play with the world a bit more than I thought was
necessary (especially the Preludes ones).  I didn't like either of the
other two series by Weis and Hickman quite as much as DragonLance, but they
weren't _horrible_ (IMHO).

Felan shena Thoron'edras

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 17:43:55 GMT
From: davel@hfserver.hfnet.bt.co.uk (Dave Linton)
Subject: Re: Looking for Tragic Hero

nctkwan@watdragon.waterloo.edu (Terence Kwan) writes:
> looking for some good sf where our hero will die or fail to save the day
> at the end of the book, as life is not always has a happy ending.

Gordon Dickson's "Way of the Pilgrim"?

Dave Linton
British Telecom Research Labs
Martlesham Heath
Ipswich  IP5 7RE UK
+44 473 644127

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 04:49:34 GMT
From: wombat@jupiter.nmt.edu (Christopher M. Conway)
Subject: Re: Looking for Tragic Hero

A large number of Michael Moorcock's "Eternal Champion" series books result
in Our Hero biting it in some way (torching his home city, killing his
girlfriend, dying, other real bummers...).  In particular, the Elric books
(of which there are about 6 or 7) and the Cornelius books (about 9 or ten,
I think; 7 are collected into _The Cornelius Chronicles_, volumes 1 and 2).
Elric is fairly straight swords'n'sorcery; Cornelius is simply weird,
tending toward SF; it is not for all tastes.  The other series in the EC
mythos that I know of are the Hawkmoon series (which is fairly
straightforward hero-wins-the-day), the Corum series (ditto), and the
Erekose books. The Erekose books should be read later than as many of the
others as possible, as they kind of end things sort of in a way.  (Note to
grammar police, that was intentionally garbled).

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 09:49:57 GMT
From: NEWMARK@grin1.bitnet ("Silverlock ", Newmark,John)
Subject: Re: Tragic Heroes

None of the following have the cliche happy ending:

Short Stories:

Alfred Bester's  "Hobson's Choice"

Mark Clifton's "What Have I Done?"  (well MAYBE he saves the day, but then
                                    again, maybe he doesn't)

Ray Bradbury's "Sound of Thunder" Hero does the opposite of saving the day

?'s  "Yesterday House"

All four of these can be found in the same edition of Asimov's and
Greenberg's Year's Best Sci Fi series. (What a year!)  I think it is 1956,
though I am not 100% positive.

Novel

Although it isn't exactly science fiction it fits well in the category of
"life isn't always a happy ending"

Grendel, by John Gardner         The "Hero" is the monster, the "Anti-Hero"
                                 is Beowulf.
                                 Great for tearing to shreds one's entire
                                 concept of good and evil.


John Newmark
NEWMARK@GRIN1.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 13:04:47 GMT
From: abl@dart.ece.cmu.edu (Antonio Leal)
Subject: Re: Looking for Tragic Hero

   Two books by Jack Williamson, The Humanoids and The Humanoid Touch.
They're a development of the story 'With Folded Hands'; the dark side of
the cutesy and naive Asimov perspective on robots. These robots
('humanoids') are created 'to serve and protect man'; they put him in a
gilded cage.

Thomas M. Disch, The Genocides. One of the more disgusting pieces of well
written prose I ever had the displeasure of reading. 'Bleak' doesn't begin
to describe it.

William Tenn, Of Men and Monsters (if memory serves). The title is a
parallel on Of Mice and Men, you can infer the story. They don't fail to
save the day in the end, but I doubt it's a happy one ...

These are part of a fairly small set of novels that depict man crushed,
almost negligently, by a vastly superior species that brushes him aside as
a nuisance. This kind of setting is rare for the overwhelmingly optimistic
literature that is SF (yes, even the after-doomsday books, and the
gloom-and-doom-my-god-are-we-stupid-but-do-I-have-literary-value- or-what
novels of the 70s).

Another setting of this type (but not nearly as despairing as the above)
that comes to mind is the one in John Varley's Ophiuchi Hotline (also used
in other books/stories). There, man was chased out of Earth (but not the
moon and belt) because what the aliens wanted was talk to the whales.  A
much more intelligent examination of the place and workings of a
'second-rater' culture; neglected by the critics, of course, it's only
adventure stories.

I'll leave Greg Benford's "water" novels to someone else.

Antonio B. Leal
Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
Pittsburgh, PA. 15213   U.S.A.
[412] 268-2937
abl@maxwell.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 17:00:07 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: Looking for Tragic Hero

This is a somewhat weird thing to say, but:

Jennifer Robeson [Roberson?]: _Sword-Dancer_, _Sword-Singer_.

These are the first two books in a "trilogy". I put it in quotes, because
those two by themselves form an interesting fantasy duology, which resolves
beautifully in a tragic ending.

The third book, _Sword-Maker_, pulls a deus ex machina out of the hat,
fixes everything, and goes on to a Standard Happy Resolution. Don't read
it.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 15:10:14 GMT
From: mfg@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (M Gordon)
Subject: Re: (none)

How about Greg Bear's "The Forge of God"?

Michael Gordon
mfg@castle.ed.ac.uk
mfg@ee.ed.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 18 Mar 90 20:33:51 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Looking for Tragic Hero

 Just off the top of my head:

   Try almost any novel by David Gemmel, especially Legend. There were at
least two other novels set in the same general area but centuries later.
The region actually had *history* unlike most fantasy worlds, which only
have sequels.

   I. Banks first novel (My brain just erased the book title and the proper
spelling of his first name) was about a shapeshifting agent of the losing
side in a quasi-religious war.

   Shadow Games, by Glen Cook. Most of the later 'Dread Empire' novels have
tragic central characters (At points, they read like Cook is thinking
"Uh-oh, there's someone whose head hasn't been trampled by Fate's hooves
yet *CRUNCH*). It's hard to prosper when the author is out to get you.

   Grendal by John Gardner (Not the James Bond one). Beowulf from the
monster's POV. Very nice final line, inexplicably deleted from the
otherwise nearly adequate animated version.

   Cerebus the Aardvark, by Dave Sim. A 'comic' book, but at its best very
well written.

   When Gravity Fails, by Effinger, about a gutter level drug dependent
'tough' guy, who is the only person who *doesn't* have a say in his life.
A puppet with a phenomenal number of strings pulling on him.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Clarke (4 msgs) & Farren & McCaffrey (2 msgs) &
                  Moorcock (2 msgs) & Pratchett (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 15:25:07 GMT
From: smahmad@phoenix.princeton.edu (Shaad M. Ahmad)
Subject: Clarke

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) provides a scathing commentary on
davidsen@sixhub.UUCP (Bill Davidsen)'s attempts to praise Isaac Asimov's
_NEMESIS_ and Athur C. Clarke and Gentry Lee's _RAMA_II_.

   Though I have to agree with almost all of Dan'l's comments (Asimov, I
feel, is long past the stage at which the novelty of his ideas could, in
some small measure, compensate for his one-dimensional characterisations) I
believe his comment about Clarke

> Clarke wouldn't know a character if it came up and bit him on the ass.

could be easily misconstrued into a statement implying that Clarke is a
poor writer simply because little in the way of characterisation is applied
to his protagonists.

   It is certainly true to assert that his recent books e.g. _2061_ and
_RAMA_II_ have been of a disgustingly low hack-calibre. However, one must
keep in mind that this is not a representative sample of his work.  One
must keep in mind grandiose epics like _CHILDHOOD'S_END_ and pieces almost
poetic in mood e.g. _SONGS_OF_DISTANT_EARTH_ (a novel somewhat reminiscent
of Bradbury's forays into nostalgia). These are works in which the
excessive characterisation would be more of a hindrance than an advantage,
subtracting often from the epic nature of the pieces.

   Again, I do not deny that Clarke's newest pieces are trash. But simply
using these as a demonstrative example and using one narrow criterion for
criticism are not, I believe, justified.

Shaad M. Ahmad
smahmad@phoenix.princeton.edu
smahmad@pucc.princeton.edu
smahmad@garfield.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 18:35:32 GMT
From: ph600fji@sdcc3.ucsd.edu (Sir Six)
Subject: Re: Call for references

re4@prism.gatech.EDU (RUSSELL EARNEST) writes:
>For good science used as a floor for science fiction, you can't beat
>Arthur C. Clarke. Especially the 2001 series.

     The only Clarke I've read recently enough to remember much is the
_2001_ trilogy and _Rendezvous_with_Rama_.  I agree that his accurate
science made the novels much more enjoyable.  I think that another strength
of _2001_ and _2010_ was very good prose (in addition to good science); I
felt this was less true in _Rama_ and not at all true in _2061_.  Just MHO.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 23:59:30 GMT
From: cordolf@athena.mit.edu (Richard DeCristofaro)
Subject: Re: Two writers Who Haven't Lost Their Touch

I agree with Jeff Robinson when he says that Cradle was unlike anything he
has read previously by Clarke.  I'm something of a diehard Clarke fan, and
I thought that cradle was point-blank bad!  The preoccupation with sex was
somewhat annoying, and the overall way the story moved was more of a
typical `made-for-television' book rather than the sort of fiction typical
of Clarke.

Clarke himself admits that there were scenes which he should have sanitized
(in the introduction to Rama II, where he blames the scenes on Gentry Lee's
work with `hairy-knuckled engineers' at JPL) upon reading the book after Mr
Lee finished writing those parts.  The only parts which appeared to be true
Clarke were the interchapters about the alien sea-snakes (typical of
Clarke), and the scene towards the very end where the `children' explain
just what is going on.

I did enjoy Rama II quite a bit, but I'm a sucker for a sequel (although
2061 wasn't up to snuff either), and I've always had a thing for devices
which are totally incomprehensible (just like most of Rama II).

Anyway, just one fan's opinion.

Anyone else have anything to say about Clarke?

Rich DeCristofaro

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 12:35:22 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: Two writers Who Haven't Lost Their Touch

I'm afraid I disagree deeply about Rama II.  Clarke is old and ill and
never-the-less committed (he tells us) to producing another 6 or 7 titles
in the next few years.  Rama II is one of them, and I think it's abominably
bad: vast tundras of expository prose, genuinely unlikable characters
(while Clarke's early books featured even villains you could understand and
sympathize with), and, worst of all, only part of a story.  Rama II
epitomizes what I've come to call the "Hundred-Dollar Novel" - a series of
3, 4 or more titles whose aggregate cost is around $100 in hardback, and in
which the individual volumes are incomplete.  I plead guilty to writing
series myself (the Chronoplane Wars) but, I took pains to make each story
self-supporting.  Rama II is meaningless without going back to Rendezvous
and then waiting for the next two installments.

No literary reason exists for such writing. It's purely a means of
separating uncritical readers from their cash, and it will continue as long
as "suckers"(your word) for series novels continue to fork over a
book-sized payment for a chapter's worth of story wrapped in 100,000 words
of Styrofoam padding.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 18:03:46 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Mars -- The Red Planet

Title:     Mars -- The Red Planet
By:        Mick Farren
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 315pp
ISBN:      0-345-35809-0

   In the _Phaid_ duology and _Protectorate_, Mick Farren demonstrated a
deft hand at gritty, cinema-verite scene-setting. Unfortunately, he also
demonstrated a penchant for plots that are such stone bummers that I
promised myself I'd never darken my eyeballs with his prose again.

   Well, I relented. And I wish I could say he's changed. But no, it's the
same old Farrenplot - a bunch of repulsive losers struggle against each
other on the mean streets of an unhappy future, the likeable characters die
horribly, and at the wrapup humanity is screwed over by alien forces beyond
anyone's control.

   The viewpoint character in the opening sequence is a serial killer who
murders and mutilates prostitutes to feed the bloodlust of an alien mind
parasite. It seems there's a thing in the Martian desert that drives men
mad; and the KGB, who runs a chunk of the Red Planet (get it, nyuk nyuk
nyuk?) and isn't having any of that greasy perestroika kid stuff, has the
tightest security blanket in the Solar System over it.

   Intrepid newshawk Lech Hammond lands on Mars looking for a hot story and
smells this one. Several establishing shots of claustrophobic colony
warrens and whacked-out cowboy prospectors later, he hits the desert with a
cameraman, a sidekick, and the required crusty old-timer. Meanwhile, a
local clone of Matt Dillon and the Soviet colony's blond-sexpot militia
chief are running a police-procedural on the "Martian Ripper". And the U.S.
Marines assemble a mission team to crack the Soviet base that includes, you
guessed it, the killer.

   Hammond and his merry crew spend most of the novel boozing, bickering,
and, uh, interacting with a trio of sleazy hookers. The sexpot gets packed
off to the local Gulag, and the town marshal chases off after her. The
Marine mission team heads for the Soviet base.

   Eventually, they all collide with each other and the alien artifact.
Every nasty consequence you can imagine ensues, and the human race is stuck
with a spreading psychic plague that nobody could have prevented anyhow.
The end.

   I'm not opposed to down endings on principle, but it takes more wisdom
that Farren seems to be able to muster to make this one meaningful. I
didn't learn or grow from the pain Farren put his characters through, and
you won't either. The message seems to be "Give up. Your struggles are
futile. The good die young. There is no exit." Feh.

   I dislike paying money for books like this and I'm sorry I bought this
one. Ironically, it showed up in the mail a day later in my very first
freebie- list package. Now I've got *two* copies to mulch. Sigh.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Mar 90 18:04:33 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Sassinak

Title:     Sassinak
By:        Anne McCaffrey, Elizabeth Moon
Publisher: Baen Books (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 333pp
ISBN:      0-671-69863-X

    Sassinak the slavegirl lucks into the interstellar Fleet's acadamy,
trains, graduates, and goes off to fight space pirates in a nice shiny
battlecruiser.  The narrative, such as it is, goes by near as fast as that
summary. There's adventure, intrigue, sex, and lots of things going boom.

    You know, there are months when I suspect that Baen books has a
military- fiction quota system - so many words per quarter of
interchangeable bad guys getting offed by plucky misfits-made-good wielding
designer assortments of sexy hardware.

    That's unfair, of course. Writers like Lois McMaster Bujold can make
powerful literature playing offw the military-SF form. Writers like David
Drake, on the other hand, can slant it into a kind of gut-wrenching
carnography that's as unforgettable as a kick in the face (and, in my
opinion, considerably more dangerous to the ethical health than "Debbie
Does Dallas").

   Most of the Baen output (and military fiction in general) occupies a
middle ground, neither literature nor carno but a form of power-fantasy
escapism that removes some of the guilt and threat from untrammelled power
fantasies by embedding them in the rigidly structured context of a military
organization.  Litterateurs may sneer at this, but I refuse to; opening
that fantasy-escape safety valve has been an important function of
storytellers since our ancestors chewed mammoth-steaks around guttering
campfires.

    _Sassinak_ is a typical example of this middle ground, with a twist -
it has two female authors, a female protagonist and is obviously aimed at
the female market. Anne McCaffrey, of course, is well-known for the Pern
books, and Elizabeth Moon has made quite a splash recently with
_The_Deeds_Of_Paksenarion_ (a considerably-better-than-average fantasy
trilogy featuring a female paladin as the viewpoint character in a
Tolkien-like world).

    I suppose there could even have been a really good book in here
somewhere.  Unfortunately this one isn't written as competently as most of
its type, which is surprising given the authors' track records. It reads
as though it was dashed off in a hurry with both of their minds on
something else, and thus comes off as exactly the kind of yard goods Baen
is often slammed for peddling.  It should surprise no one that the ending
hints heavily of sequels yet to come.

    A Sassinak series. *Yawn*. Well. Maybe Baen will use the money it makes
to publish something more interesting.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 01:05:56 GMT
From: mdb@esd.3com.com (Mark D. Baushke)
Subject: Re: Review: Sassinak

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) said:
> It should surprise no one that the ending hints heavily of sequels yet to
> come.

Actually this book ties directly into my least favorite of Anne McCaffrey's
past writings; _Dinosaur Planet_ and _Dinosaur Planet's Survivors_ in fact
both _Sassinak_ and _DPS_ end on the same planet with the same characters
within a few hours of each other.

So, if you enjoyed _Sassinak_, there are two more related books already
written and out there waiting for you.

Mark D. Baushke
Internet:   mdb@ESD.3Com.COM
UUCP: {3comvax,auspex,sun}!bridge2!mdb

------------------------------

Date: 18 Mar 90 01:46:40 GMT
From: 17002_3324@uwovax.uwo.ca
Subject: HELP! Moorcock, Erekose etc....

Could anybody tell me if they know whether an Erekose book titled (I
think): 'The swords of Heaven, the flowers of hell' is in print?  I no
nothing of this, other than I think it was co-authored by Howard Chaykin
(?)

In addition, if anyone has information about what M.  Moorcock books are in
print I would like to know (especially the War Hound and the Worlds Pain
which I cannot seem to find in Canada.)

Any info regarding possible new books???

Nick
17002_3324@hydra.uwo.ca 

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 06:41:14 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: HELP! Moorcock, Erekose etc....

17002_3324@uwovax.uwo.ca writes:
>Could anybody tell me if they know whether an Erekose book titled (I
>think): 'The swords of Heaven, the flowers of hell' is in print?  I no
>nothing of this, other than I think it was co-authored by Howard Chaykin
>(?)

Yes, that's the title of the book. Yes, it was co-authored by Howard
Chaykin (to be more precise, Moorcock gave Chaykin a plot outline). No, it
is not in print, and hasn't for 10 years or more.

It's also not a book in the usual sense. It's an 8.5x11, square-bound
paperback comic book drawn by Howard Chaykin. It was published by HEAVY
METAL, and distributed to bookstores by Simon & Schuster.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 08:12:35 GMT
From: A.Waterworth@newcastle.ac.uk (A Waterworth)
Subject: Re: terry pratchett

goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb) writes:
>ANDERSOE@grin1.BITNET (Anderson,Eric H) writes:
>>The most recent Pratchett book I know of is _Sourcery_, is this perhaps
>>the American publisher's name for _Wyrd_Sisters_? and what is this about
>>_Guards, Guards_?
>
>     Terry Pratchett's books usually come out in England before they do in
>the USA. This is only natural, given that he lives there. _Sourcery_ is
>the most recent book to have a US paperback edition; _Wyrd Sisters_ and
>_Guards, Guards!_ have already had English hardback editions, but no US
>publication.  There is another book in the series called _Pyramids_, but
>I'm not sure whether it comes between WS and G,G! or whether it has yet to
>be published.

Well, taking points in order:

1. Wyrd Sisters is not the American publisher's name for Sourcery.  It is
   yet another Discworld novel. It is also now out in paperback over here 
   in the UK, so it should appear in the States fairly soon (if at all.)

2. Guards! Guards! is also another Discworld novel. However, so far as I
   know it deals with matters completely different from the first few
   books. (In fact, only the first two Discworld novels actually fit
   together. Equal Rites, Wyrd Sisters, Mort and, to some extent, Sourcery
   each stand entirely on their own - although there is some overlap of
   characters between them all.) Guards! Guards! is out in the UK as a
   hardback, but not yet as a paperback.

3. I'm not absolutely sure, but I don't think that Pyramids is a Discworld
   novel at all. I believe it is another Pratchett sci-fi like Strata or
   Dark Side of the Sun. Like Guards! Guards!, Pyramids is out as a
   hardback in Britain, but not yet as a paperback.

Hope you find this info. useful.

Adrian Waterworth
Computing Lab
University of Newcastle upon Tyne
UK. NE1 7RU.
+44 91 222 6000
JANET : A.Waterworth@uk.ac.newcastle
ARPA  : A.Waterworth@newcastle.ac.uk
UUCP  : ...!ukc!newcastle.ac.uk!A.Waterworth

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 14:27:27 GMT
From: jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil)
Subject: Terry Pratchett

Terry Pratchett has written the following Discworld novels:

1 The Colour of Magic
2 The Light Fantastic
3 Equal Rites
4 Mort
5 Sourcery
6 Wyrd Sisters
7 Pyramids
8 Guards! Guards!

I have just read on the news that volume 8 is already published in
hardcover, and I have heard *rumors* that Terry Pratchett is working on
volume 9.  Pyramids is published by Victor Gollancz Ltd in 1989 in the UK
as a hardcover (272 pages; I have the second edition published in August
1989). Volumes 1-6 are available in the UK as paperbacks, published by
Corgi Books. Pyramids is, as far as I know, only available as hardcover.

Twoflower appears in volumes 1 and 2, the Luggage in volumes 1, 2 and 5.
Rincewind appears in volumes 1, 2 and 5 and makes a short appearance in
volume 4. Granny Weatherwax appears in volumes 3 and 6 and Death appears in
volumes 1-7 (I have not read volume 8, but it is likely that Death will be
there too).

By the way: Terry Pratchett has also written a book called Strata, which
featured a flat, artificially made planet and where "magic" was possible
(the "magic" was really done by advanced machines). He probably got the
idea for Discworld from this book.

A note on the cover illustrations: the covers of all British editions are
made by Josh Kirby and they are superb! However, I have seen an American
Signet paperback (volume 4 or 5) that had a different cover made by another
illustrator. If you have a choice: buy the edition with a Josh Kirby cover!
Volumes 1-3 from Signet Books *do* have Josh Kirby covers, why they changed
the cover illustrations is a mystery to me.

Hans Verkuil
Toendra 115
2904 TK  Capelle a/d IJssel
The Netherlands
Utrecht University 
jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Bernau & Cherryh (4 msgs) & Christopher &
                     Gerrold (2 msgs) & Holdstock & 
                     Le Guin (2 msgs) & Pratchett (2 msgs) & 
                     Sargent & Vance & Request Answer & 
                     Requests (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 22:21:07 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: PROMISES TO KEEP by George Bernau

		     PROMISES TO KEEP by George Bernau
		  Warner Books, 1989, ISBN 0-446-35605-0
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     This is a parallel world novel masquerading as an alternate history
novel.

     Huh?

     I'll explain.  The back cover blurb reads, "November 22, 1963.
Dallas.  A time and place the world will never forget.  An assassin's
bullet strikes down the youthful, charismatic president of the United
States.  Miraculously, as a tearful nation prepares itself for the worst,
the president survives."  And the President is Irish, his wife is glamorous
and interested in a Greek tycoon, his brother is the Attorney General, his
Vice-President is an uncouth Texan, his (would-be) assassin is gunned down
in the Dallas Police Station, etc., etc.  But the President's name is John
Trewlaney Cassidy, his wife is Suzanne, his brother is Tim, his Vice-
President is Ransom W. Gardner, his would-be assassin is Arthur Allen
Strode, and *his* assassin is Leo Green.  None of this is anywhere on the
cover.

     Now, an alternate history novel is based on the assumption that we are
in our world, but something somewhere along the history line has changed.
In the case of this novel, we are led to believe that everything up to
November 22, 1963, was the same and that was when the divergence occurred.
But that is not the case.  *Similar* things happened, but there does not
appear to be a single split point that resulted in everyone having the same
function but different names.  Nor is it clear why this is the case, unless
Bernau is worried about getting sued.  (But even then, I doubt that a
simple name change would get him off the hook.)  No, so far as I could
tell, the main function of the name change was to confuse the reader.  At
least I found myself constantly saying, "Rance Gardner?  Oh, yes, the
Lyndon Johnson character."  This does not strike me as the most effective
way to write a book.  I wonder if Bernau is unfamiliar with the whole idea
of alternate histories and didn't realize he didn't have to change the
names.  Or maybe he thought his readers would be confused.

     "Other than that, Mrs. Lincoln, how did you like the play?"

     Normally an alternate history is devoted in large part to figuring out
what would have happened if event X had turned out differently.  But this
novel can't really ask the question, "What if Kennedy had survived?" since
it isn't Kennedy.  Oh, there is some examination of how his survival might
have changed the course of our involvement in the Vietnam War, though most
of the changes there are due to subsequent events rather than anything
inherent in Kennedy's, I mean Cassidy's personality.  Instead, most the
novel is devoted to tracking down the real brains behind the assassination
attempt and the reasons for it.  The book is far more a look at what if
Bernau's ideas about the motivation of the attempt were true, not nearly as
interesting as "What if Kennedy had survived?"  And of course, since this
is marketed as mainstream, there is the usual amount of explicit sex and
violence.

     As an adventure-thriller, PROMISES TO KEEP is passable, even good.  As
a reasonable explanation to the assassination, it is unconvincing (though
there is no indication that Bernau intends his explanation to be taken
seriously in the real world).  As an alternate history it is disappointing.

     (It is noted on the copyright page that the paperback edition has been
abridged by the author.  It is still 671 pages long.)

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 18:44:37 GMT
From: hou@dopey.cs.unc.edu (Harvey Hou)
Subject: Cyteen questions/discussion

I have just finished reading C.J. Cherryh's novel Cyteen, and found it
highly enjoyable.  However I have a few questions concerning the plot.  Who
murdered Ariane Emory I?  Was it the Nyes?  Or was it Jordan Warrick?  Or
did she commit suicide?  If it was the Nyes (Denny and Giraud) what
possible motivation did they have?  Also why did they try to kill Ari II
towards the end?  I have some pet theories but I would like to get some
input from some other readers.

Harvey Hou
hou@dopey.cs.unc.edu
hou@odin.bme.unc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 02:28:23 GMT
From: kcr%rushforth@sun.com (Kevin Rushforth)
Subject: Re: Cyteen questions/discussion

hou@unc.cs.unc.edu.UUCP (Harvey Hou) writes:
>I have just finished reading C.J. Cherryh's novel Cyteen, and found it
>highly enjoyable.  However I have a few questions concerning the plot.

I haven't read it yet, but I was curious about something.  Did the entire
trilogy win the Hugo last year?  If so, isn't it a bit unusual for a
multi-volume novel to be considered as a single work in competition for an
award?

Kevin C. Rushforth
Sun Microsystems  
INET: kcr@Sun.COM
UUCP: <the-backbone>!sun!kcr

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 21:06:23 GMT
From: dmm0t@hudson.acc.virginia.edu (David M. Meyer)
Subject: Re: Cyteen questions/discussion

>I haven't read it yet, but I was curious about something.  Did the entire
>trilogy win the Hugo last year?  If so, isn't it a bit unusual for a
>multi-volume novel to be considered as a single work in competition for an
>award?

Actually, Cyteen is one book.  It was printed as three paperback books
because it was so large (and also, I suspect, in order to multiply
profits).  When it came out in hardcover, it came out as one volume.

Dave Meyer

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 19:15:04 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Cyteen questions/discussion

hou@unc.cs.unc.edu.UUCP (Harvey Hou) writes:
>I have just finished reading C.J. Cherryh's novel Cyteen, and found it
>highly enjoyable.  However I have a few questions concerning the plot.
>Who murdered Ariane Emory I?  Was it the Nyes?  Or was it Jordan Warrick?
>Or did she commit suicide?  If it was the Nyes (Denny and Giraud) what
>possible motivation did they have?  Also why did they try to kill Ari II
>towards the end?  I have some pet theories but I would like to get some
>input from some other readers.

First off, are you convinced that it was either suicide or murder?  Could
her death have been an accident?  If you can't find a motive for Nyes to
have killed her you must not have read the same book I did.  If they
couldn't get the upper hand on Ari I, when they saw Ari II rapidly taking
control (with all the evident talent of Ari I, plus pointers from Ari I),
one wouldn't be at all surprised if they tried to kill Ari II.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 22:49:00 GMT
From: ROOKS38@wharton.upenn.edu
Subject: Tripods Video

I remember reading in SF-Lovers some time ago that John Christopher's _The
Tripods_ Series was made into a BBC series.  Does anyone know if it is
available on video?

Also, I seem to recall hearing that he wrote a new book in that series.
Does anyone know the name.  Any reviews or comments?

Thanks.

Ben Rooks

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 18:12:00 GMT
From: SWANGER@ducvax.auburn.edu (David Swanger)
Subject: David Gerrold

I read through "A Matter For Men" (I think that was the title) a while
back.  Actually, I read through about a fourth of the book and skimmed
through the rest.  Basically (if my memory is still working), a series of
plagues hit the Earth and killed a lot of the population.  Then these large
(1/2 ton or more), fast (up to 65 mph) man-eating worms appeared (from some
other planet).  These worms (known as the Chtorr) had zillions of teeth and
would eat just about anything they could get there multi-jointed claws on.
Anyway, this book was supposed to be book one of a series.  Does anyone
know if any sequels to this book ever appeared?

Just curious,

David Swanger
Auburn University

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 16:15:07 GMT
From: linus!bs@xait.xerox.com (Robert D. Silverman)
Subject: Gerrold

When is the next (4th) book from Gerrold's Chtorr series due out?  I had
heard a rumor that it was due this spring. Does anyone know?

Bob Silverman
Mitre Corporation
Bedford, MA 01730

------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 06:42:38 GMT
From: qwz@expert.cc.purdue.edu (Bill Noe)
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock

I've just made a wonderful discovery many of the rest of you may have made
many moons ago.  I'm speaking, of course, of Robert Holdstock's _Mythago
Wood_.  I was very impressed by this book and was hoping that somebody
might be able to direct me toward more of Holdstock's work.

wnoe@en.ecn.purdue.edu 
wnoe@ei.ecn.purdue.edu
qwz@expert.cc.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 20:26:43 GMT
From: 34TXWS4@cmuvm.bitnet (Lisa Wieferich)
Subject: Le Guin

     A few years back I purchased a book by Le Guin called Malafrena
(please excuse the spelling).  I have had a horrible time getting through
the first few chapters and have never even gotten to the meat of the story.
Has anyone read it?  Is it worth it to try?  Some books start slow but pick
up as you go along.  Is this one of those books?  Any comments would be
appreciated.

34TXWS4@CMUVM

------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 00:43:28 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: LeGuin

34TXWS4@cmuvm.BITNET (Lisa Wieferich) writes:
>     A few years back I purchased a book by Le Guin called Malafrena
>(please excuse the spelling).  I have had a horrible time getting through
>the first few chapters and have never even gotten to the meat of the
>story.  Has anyone read it?  Is it worth it to try?  Some books start slow
>but pick up as you go along.  Is this one of those books?  Any comments
>would be appreciated.

I vaguely remember it starting out slowly.  What I mostly remember is later
on not being able to sleep after finishing a chapter, what with my heart
pounding and the imagination racing.  (Noisy, very noisy.)  For my own
safety, after finishing I quickly loaned it out to a friend.  After a
reread or three.

[I was significantly enough impressed with the book to have bought it
hardcover on a starving student's wages.  So if whoever I loaned it to is
reading, do you think you might send it back, after all this time?  :-) :-)

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 08:01:21 GMT
From: A.Waterworth@newcastle.ac.uk (A Waterworth)
Subject: Re: Terry Pratchett - My Mistake...

A.Waterworth@newcastle.ac.uk (A Waterworth) writes:
>3. I'm not absolutely sure, but I don't think that Pyramids is a Discworld
>   novel at all. I believe it is another Pratchett sci-fi like Strata or
>   Dark Side of the Sun. Like Guards! Guards!, Pyramids is out as a
>   hardback in Britain, but not yet as a paperback.

   Aaargh! Before anyone else spots this, Pyramids IS a Discworld novel. I
was thinking about Truckers when I posted the above gibberish.  The bit
about it being out in hardback but not paperback is true, though!

Adrian Waterworth.	
Computing Lab
University of Newcastle upon Tyne
UK. NE1 7RU.
+44 91 222 6000		
JANET: A.Waterworth@uk.ac.newcastle
ARPA: A.Waterworth@newcastle.ac.uk
UUCP: ...!ukc!newcastle.ac.uk!A.Waterworth

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 09:52:06 GMT
From: Computer.Society@newcastle.ac.uk (Computer Society)
Subject: Re: terry pratchett

Although I don't know of any near-to-be-released Discworld novels, I can
highly recommend "The Unadulterated Cat" which is a Pratchett treatise on
the true nature of cats. (Of vital importance to those who want to research
Pratchett thinking in the same way as some people devour Tolkien's doodles,
and required reading if you feel like laughing for half an hour.)  The
format is large softback cartoon. (Not Josh Kirby)

In addition, I noticed when last in Forbidden Planet that they were
advertising a new Pratchett joint venture, called "Good Omens". I'm afriad
I can't recall the other author, but I do recall the date of the signing -
Saturday, 12th May. I would imagine it will be released about a fortnight
before that. (On the other hand I may be completely wrong.)

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 19:21:29 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: Pamela Sargent

I tried an book by Pamela Sagent called "Venus of Shadows", but I was
unable to get through it before I had to return it to the library.  I only
read the first 50 or so pages, and I thought the book was terrible.  The
part of the book I got through dealt with an intern camp for people who
wanted to go to Venus, and this one guy was an intellectual who had sex
with this common woman who worshiped him from being someone fallen from the
upper class and she had a crazy brother.  An absolutely horrible plot, and
depressing in the bargain.  I was not even interested in seeing what Venus
was like, because I was so turned off by the elitism.  Also I was reading
de Camp's Krishna books which are much happier, and I had just read
Remarque's "spark of life" which had a much more real intern camp and made
Sargent's rather colorless.  So maybe it is not really a bad book, but she
is now on my never to read again list.  Also, she has the same pessimism
which has turned me off of the later Poul Anderson books.  This pessimism
is something I definitely do not want for escapist reading unless it is
done very well (as by Remarque or Cronin or Greene) and even then, I can
only take about 1 or 2 a year.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 04:09:20 GMT
From: kmartin@hpcuhd.hp.com (Kurt Martin)
Subject: Re: Vance

negandh@watcsc.waterloo.edu (Neil Negandhi) writes:
>Similarily, what's up with Jack Vance? I have been waiting for the next
>book in his Arminta Station series for about four years now.

Well, Jack Vance recently finished the third Lyonesse book, _Madouc_.  As
far as I know, the only available edition is a $75 limited edition from
Underwood-Miller.  I suppose the book will soon be available in a regular
edition at your local bookstore.

I hope you are just kidding about waiting four years for the sequel to
_Araminta_Station_, as my copy published by TOR has March 1988 listed as
the first edition print date.  Anyway, I was told by Chuck Miller (of the
aforementioned Underwood- Miller) that Jack Vance is currently working on
the sequel to _Araminta_Station_.  Personally, I am eagerly awaiting it!

Kurt C. Martin
kmartin@hpda.cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 03:09:55 GMT
From: mcintyre@cpac.washington.edu (Vonda McIntyre)
Subject: She Unnames Them
 
utastro!dipper@cs.utexas.edu (Debbie Byrd) writes: 
>I need help locating a story, which I think is by Ursula K. LeGuin.  It's
>a short story, having to do with a man and woman (Adam and Eve?).  The
>woman is the narrator, I think.  The story is about naming things, or
>rather its opposite - taking back the names of things.  The idea, as I
>recall, is that taking back something's name sets it free.
 
The story is "She Unnames Them," by Ursula K. Le Guin, first published in
The New Yorker, reprinted in _Buffalo Gals and Other Animal Presences_,
Capra Press, 1987.  (Great story!)
 
Vonda N. McIntyre 
mcintyre@tranya.cpac.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Mar 90 06:29:57 GMT
From: zlraa@iceman.jcu.oz (Ross Alford)
Subject: Re: story request

A friend was describing a story that he recently read and found
interesting.  Unfortunately, he couldn't remember the name of the author or
the story.  I know that I've seen the story, but I can't remember the name
of it either.

The story line is that someone who originally owed money for library books,
end up being executed by mistake.  The story is written as a serious of
letters and memos between the man's lawyer and other officials.  Does this
ring a bell with anyone?  I hope so.

Lynn Alford

------------------------------

Date: Mon, 19 Mar 90 11:21:55 EST
From: ALBERGA@ibm.com
Subject: AIs

One of the earliest science-fiction stories that I remember reading
involved what would now be called an AI.  (Dreadful story, but what the
hell.)  Unfortunately I can remember neither the title nor author.  I was
published in Amazing stories almost certainly between 1946 and 1949.  It
involved the construction of an artificial brain, modeled on the human
brain, inside a hollowed out mountain: a real neural network with macro
sized artificial neurons.

(The author (and rather young reader, I must admit) didn't seem to worry
about transmission times.)  Of course, once the thing was activated it
tried to take over the world.  The height of silliness was its destruction
by the release of a termite colony into its "circulatory" system, which was
filled with some kind of liquid wood-pulp composed mostly of lignin.

Any of the historians out there able to identify this one?

Cyril N. Alberga

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		  Miscellaneous - Conventions (6 msgs) &
                                  Aliens (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 11:41:50 GMT
From: jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca (Jeff Vavasour)
Subject: Look for info on Oasis III

Does anyone have any info on the Oasis III Con in Orlando this May?  I'm
going to be vacationing there then, so I was wondering whether it's worth
my while dropping by.

All I know about it is the date and mailing address from Starlog mag, so
anything at all would be useful.

jeffv@gollum.physics.mun.ca
jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca

------------------------------

Date: 17 Mar 90 15:15:21 GMT
From: lis@chaos.cs.brandeis.edu (Elisabeth Riba)
Subject: SF/Comic Convention

			      UNIVERSICON IV
 
At Brandeis University  *  Saturday, March 24, 1990,  10 am - 5 pm
 
Guests include:
 
Bill Mumy - Actor: Captain_America_the_Movie, Lost_In_Space, Twilight_Zone.
	   Writer: Cometman(tm), Star_Trek(tm), Marvel_Comics_Presents(tm)
	   Recording Artist: Barnes and Barnes ("Fish Heads")
Mike Gold - Senior and Special Projects Editor of DC Comics
Peter David- Author of Marvel's Incredible_Hulk(tm), DC's Star_Trek(tm)
             and Novels Strike_Zone and Knight_Life
Elliot S! Maggin- Author of Superman(tm) and Challengers_of_the_Unknown(tm)
Ken Penders- Artist of Captain_Atom(tm), Star_Trek(tm), DC's
	     Who's_Who, Savage_Sword_of_Conan(tm) and Racer_X(tm).
 
Convention Activities Include:
 
Huge Dealer Room!   Charity Auction!  Freebies from Marvel, DC, and others!
Panel Discussions!  Movie Room run by the Boston Japanimation Society!
Tournaments--AD&D(tm), DC Heroes(tm), Paranoia(tm), & Toon(tm)
 
To be held in the new Hassenfeld Conference Center at:
   Brandeis University
   415 South Street, Waltham, MA
   (eight miles west of Boston)
 
For more information, please write or call:
   Jeff Zitomer
   MB 1430 Brandeis U
   PO Box 9110
   Waltham, MA  02254-9110
   (617)736-7192

Ely Nathan
   MB 815 Brandeis U
   PO Box 9110
   Waltham, MA  02254-9110
  (617)736-8261

Or send E-Mail questions or requests to:  
   Phil Gross
   philbo@cs.brandeis.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 22:55:01 GMT
From: ld5722@leah.albany.edu (DIAMOND LARRY)
Subject: ARCON Science Fiction Convention

ARCON, the Science Fiction, Gaming Convention will be held March 24th and
25th at the Albany Boys Club Delaware Unit.

Events planned include a Writers Workshop, Speaker Session, Gaming,
Masquarade Ball, Video Room, Dealers Room, and lots of fun!

Contact: Larry Diamond
426-0981

Larry Diamond
SUNY Albany

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 23:15:17 GMT
From: fasteddy@amarna.gsfc.nasa.gov (John 'Fast-Eddie' McMahon)
Subject: Technicon - Blacksburg, Virginia

				Technicon 7
	A Science Fiction/Fantasy Convention in Southwest Virginia
	    The Virginia Tech Science Fiction and Fantasy Club
	       P.O. Box 256, Blacksburg, Virgina 24063-0256
		(703) 953-1214 or TECHNICON@VTCC1.CC.VT.EDU

Location - Donaldson Brown Continuing Education Center on the campus of
           Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University (Virginia
           Tech) in Blacksburg, Virginia.  Blacksburg is 40 minutes
           southwest of Roanoke and is the home port of the U.S.S. John B.
           McKay, the Virginia Tech chapter of Starfleet.

When - Friday March 30th, Saturday March 31st, and Sunday April 1st.
       The convention opens 2 P.M. on Friday, and the fun lasts until 4
       P.M. on Sunday. 

Guests - Real Musgrave, Award-winning artist of the Pocket Dragons and the 
            Wizard Teddies.
         Don Sakers, Author and anthologist (Leaves of October), editor of
            "Carmen Miranda's Ghost is Haunting Space Station Three".

Special events - Sixth Annual Sci-Fi Jeopardy! Tournament.  Annual
           Starfleet BATRON 11 (Region 1/Battle Squadron 1) conference.
           Workshops on Lojban, the logical language.  Star Trek - The Next
           Generation on the BIG screen.  Saturday night dance.

Short Film and Video contest - Themes: SF, Fantasy, Horror or Animation.
           Maximum length: 20 minutes.
           Contact: Sean Reagan, POB 50327, Raleigh, NC 27650.

Hotel Information - Donaldson Brown Continuing Education Center
           Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University
           Blacksburg, Virginia 24061
           703) 552-8322

Each Technicon Seven comes with 50 percent RDA of 15 vitamins and
nutrients.  100 percent of Sci-Fi RDA of panels, costume contest, gaming,
con suite and computer events.

John McMahon
FASTEDDY@DFTNIC.GSFC.NASA.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 21:34:44 GMT
From: ispi!jbayer@uunet.uu.net (Jonathan Bayer)
Subject: There was a Lunacon!

Speaking as the current "This Year's Fool" (chairman) of Lunacon '90, I can
give a short account of the convention.

My report to the Lunarians will be as follows:

   "There was a Lunacon"

Everyone seemed to enjoy themselves, especially at the Irish Fling held on
Friday night.  We had to shoo the people out at 12:30 in the morning, after
4 1/2 hours.  As usual there were a few small problems, but hopefully none
of the attendees noticed them.

If you attended the convention and would like to comment on it please feel
free to contact me, either by e-mail or by phone.

A totally exhausted chairman,

Jonathan Bayer
Intelligent Software Products, Inc.
500 Oakwood Ave.
Roselle Park, NJ   07204    
(201) 245-5922
jbayer@ispi.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 18:02:23 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: How Was Arisia?

I'm curious how Arisia (the convention) went.  Does anyone have any
information (first-hand or otherwise)?  In particular, were there any books
there?  The flyers mentioned everything *except* books!

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Mar 90 22:31:58 GMT
From: bruce@menkar.gsfc.nasa.gov (Bruce Mount 572-8408)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed

mjl@ipso.rss.ips.oz.au (Mathew Lowry) writes:
>A second question: Is there any books that describe alien races that
>have been *designed*?

Larry Niven's Bandersnachi (sp?) leap to mind from his "Known Space"
series.  Known Space also has many plants that were designed as well (Stage
trees, mirror sunflowers, etc.).  Although the designed creatures/plants
are not the main thrust of his stories per se, they do form a continuing
mystery that his characters try to unravel.

These are mostly discussed in his collection "Neutron Star" and the novel
"Ringworld".  Reading those 2 books (in that order) is only a small segment
of Known Space.  I recommend the whole (loosely bound) series if you like
"hard" SF.

In general, I like Niven's aliens although most of them are not (that we
know of) designed.  For a complete look at an alien civilization read "A
Mote in God's Eye" by Niven Pounelle.

Bruce Mount
bruce@atria.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 02:52:15 GMT
From: christ@sci.ccny.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed

mjl@ipso.rss.ips.oz.au (Mathew Lowry) writes:
>	A second question: Is there any books that describe alien races that
>have been *designed*? 

Try Brin's _Uplift_ series.  He mentions that some races (the Sauro and the
Tandu, in particular) are apt to engage in dubious uplift practices, for
the sole purpose of getting the kind of servant races they desire.  This
resulted in (by the Tandu) a pair of species called Acceptors and (I can't
remember).  Anyhow, the Acceptors had psi powers which let them sense other
races (and other psi phenomena) at vast distances, while the (I don't
remember) could deny reality to the point that a ship could travel through
wormholes which weren't there previously.  This method of travel was
hazardous, at best, since the Tandu were still working on that race.

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 09:24:53 GMTF
rom: v7fs1!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed

mjl@ipso.rss.ips.oz.au (Mathew Lowry) writes:
>A question: What are the most realistically designed aliens in SF? 

Oh, lots. I'm sure I'm missing a bunch, but here are a few of my all-time
favorites.

Poul Anderson: 

Wodenites: Sort of like a scaly centaur with a crocodile's head, but
gentle, good-natured beings.  Both individuals of this race who appear in
Anderson's books are converts to a human religion; one is Mahayana
Buddhist, one a Jerusalem Catholic priest.  I think there must be a story
behind that, but I don't think Anderson has ever explained it.  I've always
thought the centaur design had a lot going for it, and I always appreciate
it when an author depicts someone with religious faith without succumbing
to one of the 'seven deadly stereotypes'.

Ythrians: A bird with a six-meter wingspan.  Then when you look closely,
you see the differences: a jaw with teeth rather than a bill, and what look
like gill slits along their sides, which is a sort of "supercharger" to
give them the energy to keep that much animal in the air.  When they land,
their wings fold down, and the claw at the joint acts as a foot.  Their
"feet" are very good hands.  They're carnivores, and this, along with
flight, affects their psychology in a number of ways.

With Gordon Dickson: Hokas.  Think "Ewoks"; there were some accusations on
the net that Lucas had "borrowed" them from Anderson and Dickson.
Personally, I doubt it, as the Hokas are entirely different
psychologically.  They are accomplished mimics, and when they find a role
that appeals to them, they play it to the hilt.  They absolutely will not
break character, which can get really interesting when you're with a Hoka
who thinks he's Sherlock Holms (and you're Watson!), or who thinks he's
Long John Silver or Gandalf.  After it was a bit too late, the humans on
the planet got real careful about what books they let the Hokas read.

C. J. Cherryh: Hani: Big cats, essentially lions in their psychology and
social structure.  Or rather, what lions might be if they were sentient,
and built a civilization.

Hal Clement: Mesklinites: A two-foot-long red and black centipede.  They
live on a planet with an 18 minute period of rotation.  Needless to say,
the planet is shaped about like a fried egg, and the gravity varies a lot.
From 3g at the equator, to about 600g at the poles.  The Mesklinites are
terrified of height, and are intensely paranoid about having anything
overhead.

Gordon Dickson: Dilbians.  12-foot intelligent Kodiak bears, with the most
delightful personality quirk - an outright lie is unheard of.  Almost as
unheard of as the entire, straight truth.  Trickiness is their most prized
virtue.

Zenna Henderson: "The People".  Not very alien, but humans, as humans ought
to be.

Larry Niven:

Puppeteers: As one of Niven's characters described them, "A headless
three-legged centaur with two Cecil the Sea-Sick Sea Serpent puppets on its
arms.  Sentient herbivores who consider discretion to be the _only_ part of
valor."  They're so ... cautious ... that only the insane ones will risk
leaving their home planet and dealing with dangerous creatures like humans.

Kzinti: Another big, furry cat.  These are warriors, conquering any race
they come across for slaves and meat animals.  Humans handed them their
first defeat.  After (four?) wars, each of which they've lost, badly,
because they're too reckless to wait until they're really ready before
attacking, they are a bit less warlike.

Moties: These are strange.  Vaguely humanoid, with white, brown, or
brown-and-white patched fur.  But they have three arms - two small arms on
one side for fine manipulation, and one big, powerful arm on the other side
- - the "gripping hand".  They have a strong streak of fatalism in them,
because ... well, that would be a spoiler.  Read _The Mote in God's Eye_.

H. Beam Piper: Fuzzies.  They're about two feet tall, golden fur, large
eyes, in other words, disgustingly cute.  It's only Piper's skill as a
writer that saves the books from 'cuteness'.

E.E. "Doc" Smith: Velantians.  A twenty-foot Chinese dragon with wings, and
about six pairs of eyes on stalks.

>A second question: Is there any books that describe alien races that have
>been *designed*?

Every alien in David Brin's "Uplift" series (_Sundiver_, _Startide Rising_,
and _The Uplift War_) was designed by a previous alien.  To a great extent,
when someone "uplifts" (genetically engineers to full intelligence) a
non-sentient species, they tend to form them in their own image, more or
less.  Thus the gentle Kanten reflect a lot of their Linten patrons, and
the Soro, Tandu, and Pila are all obnoxious along similar lines.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 18:34:36 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.psu.edu (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed

mjl@ipso.rss.ips.oz.au (Mathew Lowry) writes:
>A second question: Is there any books that describe alien races that
>have been *designed*? 

  The dragons in McCaffrey's Pern series were "designed".  You could read
_Dragonsdawn_ for the details of the designing, or read the entire series
for more info on who they act etc.  (Also it's a good series IMHO of course
:-)

  _Rendezvous_With_Rama_ by A. C. Clarke has lots of custom-designed aliens
in it.  I have not read the second one so don't know much about it.

  The Flux&Anchor series by Jack L. Chalker has designed (or modified)
humans, not really aliens but interesting anyways.
  Another Chalker series called The Saga of Well World had tons and TONS of
aliens that have been designed.

  Hope this helps.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 05:18:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: most original aliens

Well, I have Barlow's Guide to Extraterrestrials, and I'd have to say that
the Old Ones form HPL's the Mountains of Madness is the most original alien
designed.  Either that, or the Mother, a creature that looks a lot like a
rock.  But I never liked Arthur C Clarke anyway.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 16:02:38 GMT
From: RICH@suhep.phy.syr.edu (Richard S. Holmes)
Subject: RE: Aliens Wanted

mjl@ipso.rss.ips.oz.au (Mathew Lowry) asks:
>   A second question: Is there any books that describe alien races that
>have been *designed*?  If a race designs another race, let's say for
>gathering information, then the race, an intelligent one, would have not
>evolved with such emotional responses as fear (we assume they are designed
>to be pretty indestructible), anger, envy etc. What sort of race would
>they be?

I'm not sure I buy that since I have a hard time imagining building an
organism that is "pretty indestructible".  Given all the ways there are to
kill a human, I'd think there would be a lot of ways to kill a counterfeit,
and then fear and anger would be appropriate responses to danger and
threats.  But see below:

To get to your question: (** minor spoiler warning **) In Niven's Known
Space series, the Thrintun kept a slave race - the Tnuctipun, I think, that
built species for them.  Supposedly non-sentient species, including a food
animal later (much later) discovered by humans and yclept by them Frumious
Bandersnatch.  These guys are your basic 60-ton one-celled animal with a
single chromosome designed to be mutation-proof: it's the size of your arm.
The joker is that the Bandersnatchi ARE sentient, and immune to the Thrint
slaver (psi) power; their real purpose was to gather information for the
Tnuctipun.  Bandersnatchi ARE pretty indestructible, short of howitzers,
and since they were supposed to be emulating apatosaurus-class amoebae, it
would've been inappropriate for them to have ANY emotional (or
intellectual) responses.  I think most of this is in _World_Of_Ptaavs_.

A different sort of "designed alien" is to be found in Greg Bear's
_Blood_Music_.  Very different.  But you had to be there.

Robots are, of course, "designed aliens", as are AI's of any other form, so
see that recent discussion in which 40% of all SF stories were listed :-)

------------------------------

Date: 10 Mar 90 23:58:00 GMT
From: stealth@caen.engin.umich.edu (Mike Peltier)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed

What about just about all the beings on Gaea (Varley's _Titan_, _Wizard_,
and _Demon_).  Especially the Titanides, Smilers, the movie mogul producer
thingies, the hindenburg bomber thingies.  Does that count for "designed"
aliens?

Michael V. Peltier

------------------------------

Date: 9 Mar 90 23:27:59 GMT
From: SLMVP@cc.usu.edu (THE SAINT)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed

   The Nimrod Hunt by (???) has several well described aliens and one or
two constructs.
   Also Strata by Pratchett (the one that wrote The Light Fantastic and the
other Discworld books) is on the idea that everything in the Cosmos was
engineered by a endless series of META-patrons.

Christoper Scoggin
USU Logan, UT     
SLMVP@cc.usu.edu  

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Asimov (2 msgs) & Berger & Ellison (2 msgs) &
                   Haldeman & Holdstock & LeGuin (2 msgs) &
                   McCaffrey (4 msgs) & Moorcock & Williamson &
                   Wilson & Dragonlance & Tragic Heroes (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 16:05:28 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Inside Asimov's Brain

 Mr. A's clarity of vision has been fading for a while. If you check the
latest product of his (a shared world short story collection) he mentions
one of his motivations was to lend his reputation to help struggling new
authors. The 'new' authors in the collection include Robert Sheckley, a
venerable mossback from the fifties. The other authors are equally
qualified to be classified as 'new'.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 13:52:23 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: Inside Asimov's Brain

I've found that many of the books with Asimov's name on the cover but which
aren't by Asimov are far better than most of what he's done in the last 25
years.  The "Isaac Asimov Presents..." series featured several very good
novels.  _Foundation's Friends_ included several good stories (though
several bad ones also.  Those writers who just used Asimov's universe did
well. Those who thought they had to imitate his style did so all too well).

On the other hand, the series of robot books was bad. (Or at least the two
I read were. I gave up after two.)

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 01:21:17 GMT
From: orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux)
Subject: Thomas Berger

I just finished reading Thomas Berger's _Changing the Past_ which was
recently offered by the Science Fiction Book Club as a Featured Alternate,
I believe.  Has anyone else read this or any of his other books? The book
appears to be just a cross-ever by a mainsteam fiction writer (I have never
heard of him, he has over eight other titles listed at the beginning of the
book, and only the basic premise, going back to rewrite your past in an
attempt to make your life in the present better, is science-fiction).

After reading it, I'm curious as to whether the book was translated into
English from another language, or if the author's native language is not
English.  Some of the grammar is questionable even by my standards, and he
uses so many awkward dependent clauses per sentence as to remind me of the
Latin passages I translated back in High School (by Julius Caesar).

Is the phrasing of the following sentence awkward to everyone else or am I 
just obtuse?   (This is not copied directly, I'm doing it from memory)

  "It is criticism, to get which is presumably why you begged me to let you
   into my class, which ordinarily I would not do in the middle of the
   semester."

Ken Descoteaux
orion@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 12:20:02 GMT
From: xroads!pubtendr@asuvax.eas.asu.edu (Steve Roberson)
Subject: If you hate Ellison....

Ellison. I found his stories too far out, to artsy. But a friend gifted me
with "The Essential Ellison", a huge volume of short stories and articles
that takes you from his REALLY early days (try 15 years old) to the
present.  There are several auto-biographical stories (find out how Ellison
was arrested for an illegal firearm in NYC! See how Ellison was conned by a
two-biut bimbo!) and many of his classics. It is almost a sure bet that
there are selections in this book that the avid Ellison fan has never seen
before.  And if you are like me, and never liked him before, at least this
book will help you understand him. His work is still not at the top of my
list, but I do have alot of respect for Harlan Ellison.

"The Essential Ellison: A 30-year Retrospective"

hplabs!hp-sdd!crash!xroads!pubtendr

------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 20:17:13 GMT
From: marshall@wind55.seri.gov (Marshall L. Buhl)
Subject: Re: If you hate Ellison....

> Steve Roberson writes that "The Essential Ellison: A 30-year
> Retrospective" helped him appreciate Harlan Ellison more.

Where the hell do you get Ellison books.  I've checked all the bookstores
in the malls and strip centers in my part of town and found nothing.  I
check both SF and regular fiction.  Nothing.  Is he too weird for
mainstream book stores like Walden or B. Dalton?  Do I have to go downtown
to a big store to get his stuff?

I've never read anything of his, but I've heard he's kind of strange.  I
sometimes like strange.  Is he the one who wrote "A Boy and His Dog?"  I
thought that was hysterical - at least the movie anyway.

Marshall

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 17:56:00 GMT
From: ROOKS38@wharton.upenn.edu
Subject: Haldeman's Worlds Series

I recently finished reading _Worlds_ and _Worlds Apart_ by Joe Haldeman.
These books are allegedly supposed to be part of a trilogy (at least
according to the jacket blurb).  Does anyone out there know the name and
publishing status of the third book in the series?

Thanks.

Ben Rooks

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 02:22:38 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: Robert Holdstock

If you like Holdstock's Mythago Wood, I'll think you'll be very interested
in the sequel.  It's called Lavondyss and is out now in the US in hardback.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 21:06:00 GMT
From: JOEWHITE@uncg.bitnet (Joe go BOOM!)
Subject: The New book in the "EarthSea Trilogy"

Someone, a few days ago mentioned the new EarthSea book by Ursula K.
LeGuin.  Could that person send me every scrap of info that they have about
it that I may be able to find a copy.  I have spent the last forty-eight
hours desperately searching for the book without success.  Bookstores
around here haven't even heard of it.

Thanks.

Joe
JOEWHITE@UNCG.BITNET
JOEWHITE@acc.uncg.bitnet.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 23:42:30 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: The New book in the "EarthSea Trilogy"

Direct from my (still unread) copy:

Ursula K. LeGuin, _Tehanu_: the last book of Earthsea

@1990, published by Atheneum (div. of Macmillian), ISBN 0-689-31595-3. 

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 13:56:21 GMT
From: erca04@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (A G Lamb)
Subject: Re: New McCaffrey book??

cmwatson@cbnewse.ATT.COM (christine.m.watson) writes:
>A few days ago in Waldon Books, I stumbled on a new book coauthored by
>Anne McCaffrey and Elizabeth Moon.  (Sorry, can't remember the name.)
>Does anyone know if McCaffrey just lent her name to the book or what?  And
>is it any good?

it's called Sassinak. it's good. i don't know for sure that McCaffrey
definitely wrote it but the style is consistent with her others. It's also
not entirely a new series. At the end of the second survivor's book
(Dinosaur Planet II) there is a captain of a fsp fleet ship called Sassinak
(also the great great great granddaughter of lunzie). This is her story. It
does also look like there may be more.

I very much enjoyed the book. 

Angi Lamb

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 18:52:09 GMT
From: jagardner@watmath.waterloo.edu (Jim Gardner)
Subject: Re: New McCaffrey book??

cmwatson@cbnewse.ATT.COM (christine.m.watson) writes:
>A few days ago in Waldon Books, I stumbled on a new book coauthored by
>Anne McCaffrey and Elizabeth Moon.  (Sorry, can't remember the name.)
>Does anyone know if McCaffrey just lent her name to the book or what?  And
>is it any good?

The name of the book is Sassinak, and with no insult intended to McCaffrey,
I'd be happy if it were really true that McCaffrey just lent her name.
Moon is good and is just getting warmed up, but McCaffrey is past her
prime.  However, I find it difficult to believe that either author would
just lend her name as you suggest; the book was almost certainly
co-authored legitimately.

As numerous other people have noted here, the book is related to the
Dinosaur planet series.  Reviews have been lukewarm.  I have it on my
to-be-read shelf, but haven't started it yet. I'll buy anything by
Elizabeth Moon without hesitation.

Jim Gardner
University of Waterloo

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 04:50:16 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: Sassinak (was Re: new Mccaffrey)

I liked Sassinak but I found it to have much more of a flavor reminiscent
of Elizabeth Moon's writing as opposed to Anne McCaffrey's.  I highly
enjoyed Moon's Deeds of Paksenarrion but her style sometimes upsets me.  I
find that too much happens `off-stage.'  Many, many references are made to
this adventure or that happening but we never get to find out about them.
I probably would not have liked Sassinak as much had I not already read
"Deeds" and become resigned to having interesting tidbits mentioned in
passing and then dropped.  Come to think of it, Mercedes Lackey does the
same thing in her `Herald' books.  Are they leaving openings for more books
down the road or what?

Melita Kennedy
kennedy-m@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 19:05:24 GMT
From: jagardner@watmath.waterloo.edu (Jim Gardner)
Subject: Re: New McCaffrey book??

The latest issue of Locus has an ad for the sequel to Sassinak, called
"Death Sleep" (coming in July).  The authors are Anne McCaffrey and Jody
Lynn Nye.  The obvious question is, what happened to Elizabeth Moon?  Is
this going to be a series written by McCaffrey and a collection of young
writers?  Or did Moon and McCaffrey have such trouble with the first one
that they decided not to continue together?  I confess that I'm worried
this whole thing is some publisher's packaged project, aimed at getting a
high flow-through of McCaffrey books without forcing McCaffrey to write
everything herself.  There are more benevolent possibilities (McCaffrey has
decided to use her name to give unestablished writers more exposure), but I
wonder.

Jim Gardner
University of Waterloo

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 01:57:13 GMT
From: dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu (David Weingart)
Subject: Re: The Cornelius Chronicles

samurai@calvin.cs.mcgill.ca (Darcy BROCKBANK) writes:
>It seems to me that in one of his other books (I can`t recall which), the
>Eternal Champion was recalling many of his other incarnations.  I
>distinctly remember him seeing himself as Jerry Cornileus and the Black
>Sword as the needle gun.

If I'm not *too* horribly mistaken, you're referring to "The Silver
Warriors."  As Champion Eternal books go, it was fairly blah.  The
incarnation was even oser than usual, and not much happened.

BTW, if you're interested in such things, see if you can scarf a copy of
Hawkwind's album "Chronicle of the Black Sword."  I know it's available on
vinyl.  I've yet to see it on CD.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 05:07:47 GMT
From: ted@arsocomvax.socom.mil (Ted Nolan)
Subject: Williamson's new one, how is it?

I saw a new Jack WIlliamson book, _Mazeway_ I think, at Waldens last week.
Anybody read it?  For that matter, considering the thread on veteran
authors and losing touch, is there any writer more veteran than Williamson
still working?

Ted Nolan
ted@arsocomvax.socom.mil

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 16:42:04 GMT
From: uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu (Void where prohibited by law.)
Subject: The Schroedinger's Cat reissue

Has anyone noticed that the reissue of Robert Wilson's Shroedinger's Cat
Trilogy omits a whole bunch of stuff?  I can understand leaving out the
Pocket Books, Locket Books, Rocket Books business because of copyright
problems but I fail to see the reason for most of the other omissions.  For
instance, in the original trilogy there's an explanation of the business of
substituting the names of the supreme court justices for dirty words.  Yet
I don't recall reading the explanation in the reissue.  (I suppose it's
possible I could have missed it.  But read on.)  I also remember a long
involved seduction scene from either the second or third book that was
totally omitted from the reissue.  (I don't have a copy of the original
trilogy so I can't compare them.  I *did* borrow a friend's copy of the
originals and read them years ago though.)  I also remember other scenes,
though not as well, that seem to have been omitted.  What's the deal?  Did
Wilson cut them himself?  Did the publishers chop them for some obscure
reason?  Am I imagining things?  Or do I just have a defective copy of the
book?

Stewart Tame                 
831 Greene Rd. Bldg. 12 Apt. 303
Ypsilanti, MI  48198            
uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 22:44:31 GMT
From: DA1413@albnyvm1.bitnet
Subject: TSR

   TSR has been busy! The sequel to Azure Bonds is out, though it isn't
exactly a true sequel, it involves Giogi, Olive, and a mage named Cat
retrieving a powerful heirloom.  There are 5 new trilogies.  The DARK ELF
TRILOGY (Sept, Dec) telling of the life of an outcast elf, HEROES II (June,
Sept.,Dec.) telling the tales of Kaz, the minotaur, a sequel to Legend of
Huma, Gates of Thorbardin, a quest for Grallen's Helm, and Galen, a sequel
to Weasel's Luck, his search for his missing brother.  PRELUDES II (Mar.
July, Nov.) telling the stories of: Riverwinds quest for evidence of the
true gods, Flint's becoming king of and uniting the gully dwarves to stop
Takhisis, and an adventure Tanis has in the mountains near Solace as he
journeys through a wizards mind, back in time to battle time itself.
EMPIRES TRILOGY (May,Aug.,Jan. '91) tells of the uniting of the nomadic
barbarians, and their conquest of the world.  MAZTICA TRILOGY, tells of a
girl with a special destiny, and how she must help stop the invasion of her
continent.

John J. Defalco Jr. asks:
>How was Tasslehoff brought forward, and why he is being held by the Dark
>Queen?

   From Legends: War of the Twins V2: page 88 Dark Queen to Tasslehoff
"When you entered the laboratory of Fistandantilus, you were protected by
the magical enchanment he laid on the place.  The rest of Istar was plunged
far below the ground ... I saved the Temple of the Kingpriest ... When I am
ready, it will return to the world, as will I, myself."  While in the
Abyss, Tas meets Gnimsh a gnome who fixes (he is the original inventor)the
Device, and together they move forward to the time when Raistlin
(Fistandantilus) fights the Dwarfgate Wars, appearing and showing Raistlin
that he can die in the past and change history!

>How was Raistlin able to contact Dalamar?

Same book, pg 232 Raistlin to Dalamar "I am, as you surmise, back in time,
apprentice.  I speak to you through the dragon orb." Dalamar is still in
the present.

>Why does Raistlin need a true cleric of Paladine to enter the portal
>willingly.

This one I'll take from memory.  Back when mages where still searching for
other lands, they discovered the Abyss, and saw that if they entered,
Takhisis would be able to walk free upon Krynn so together will Clerics
they set it up so that the only way to open the portal to the Abyss, would
be the combined Powers of a Archmage, and a True Cleric.  It was tried once
before Fistandantilus, with the cleric Denubis, who was "charmed".
Crysania did it because she loved Raistlin.

>Why was the portal moved from the Tower of H.S. at Palanthas to Pax
>Tharkas.

Same book, pg 71. Astinus to Crysania as told by Crysania to Raistlin. "The
Portal was moved when the Kingpriest attempted to take over the Tower of
High Sorcery at Palanthas."  It was moved to the dungeons of the magical
fortress of Zhaman, which was controlled by the mountain dwarves.
Originally Fistandantilus started the Great Dwarven War to get to the
portal. Hope that answers all of your questions!

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 13:41:42 GMT
From: eplrx7!leipold@uunet.uu.net (Walt Leipold)
Subject: Re: Looking for Tragic Hero

I don't think you can get much more tragic than A. Merritt's "The Ship of
Ishtar".

Walt Leipold
leipolw%esvax@dupont.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 20:10:21 GMT
From: fiddler@concertina.sun.com (Steve Hix)
Subject: Re: More tragic heroes

Joel Rosenberg's _Guardians of the Flame_ series (4 books).

Paul O.Williams' _Pelbar Cycle_ series (seven or so books).

Both of them are basically optimistic in tone, even if the hero(s) don't
necessarily end up winning everything.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Mar 90 20:36:26 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: tragic hero

Try E. R. Eddison.  For example, in Mistress of Mistresses, Lessingham is
the hero who tries to do all he can, but he is betrayed by his cousin the
Vicar, and it all comes to naught.  And in the Worm Ouroboros, the bad guys
(the witches) are portrayed as great heros, so their fall is tragic.  But
these books are never dreary like the Covenant books, and, although some of
the characters are evil, and some are weak, none of them (even Gro and
Vandermas) are antiheros like Thomas Covenant.  So these might not be what
your friend wants.  These heros are truly tragic, unlike Thomas Covenant.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Films - Aliens (3 msgs) & Terminator II (2 msgs) &
                    The Handmaid's Tale (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 12:42:26 GMT
From: adrian@cs.heriot-watt.ac.uk (Adrian Hurt)
Subject: Re: Alien III

pjs@aristotle.jpl.nasa.gov writes:
>I have always thought that there was a gaping unexplained loophole - THE
>CAT!!!

You call that a loophole?  What about Newt, the only human on that colony
to have survived apparently unharmed?

I don't think the film-makers would risk having a cute little child explode
and emit a chest-burster, but they should be able to do something.  Maybe
the aliens let her live as a sort of pet, and gave her a going-away
present.

Adrian Hurt
JANET:  adrian@uk.ac.hw.cs
UUCP: ..!ukc!cs.hw.ac.uk!adrian
ARPA:   adrian@cs.hw.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 16 Mar 90 17:50:52 GMT
From: dlow@hpspcoi.hp.com (Danny Low)
Subject: Re: Alien III

>> I have always thought that there was a gaping unexplained loophole - THE
>> CAT!!!
>
>James Cameron wrote an essay fro STARLOG way back when as a means of
>answering various fans questions about certain points in the films.  One
>of the things he said was: 	"It's not in the damned cat!"  There's no
>loophole. If there was an alien egg inside Jones, it would've manifested
>itself long before the point at which we last see him.

I've always thought that people who look for "loopholes" like the cat have
had their brains turned to mush from watching too many slasher movies. You
know the slasher will never die. You know the slasher will start off the
sequel by killing the survivors of the prequel. You know the producers will
come up with some cute gimmick showing how the slasher survived his
"death." Oh Yes... BIG :-)

The Alien(s) movies have been very honest. The alien in Alien stays dead.
Ripley continues to survive. There is no need for the cat or Ripley or Newt
or anybody to be infected. There is NO mention in Aliens as to what
happened to the alien ship where all the eggs came from. There is no
mention as to what happened to all the eggs in that ship.

Danny Low
HP SPCD
dlow%hpspcoi@hplabs.hp.com
...!hplabs!hpspcoi!dlow 

------------------------------

Date: 18 Mar 90 23:21:24 GMT
From: mthome@bbn.com (Mike Thome)
Subject: Re: Alien III

First: The Cat Theory... come now!  How is a full-sized, non-queen alien
going to come up with a cat-sized "facehugger" to attack Jones and get a
cat-sized "chestburster" to undetectably and non-destructively grow inside
the cat?!?!! Ha! Why hasn't any one suggested that the Alien implanted
chestbursters in Riply's stomach bacteria, too?!??  Let's face it, the cat
would only be useful as food; and humans are much easier to catch and make
a much bigger dinner.

atverko@cs.vu.nl (Alexander Verkooijen) writes:
>a710@mindlink.UUCP (Crawford Kilian) writes:
>>Since you're an admirer of the Alien movies, can you explain this to me?
>>In Alien II, the relief expedition has to go into suspended animation
>>during what must be a long, long trip. Yet they arrive to find the
>>critters just recently on the rampage.  I don't see how those two
>>elements make sense together.
>
>I never understood why people should spent months and months in hypersleep
>when you have ship that can fly in hyperspace.

Eh?  Why should Hyperspace be equal to Instantaneous Transportation?
What's so hard to swallow about an FTL transporation device which allows a
ship to travel between two points in a non-trivial but non-zero amount of
time (from both internal and external viewpoints)?  Say it took several
(internal) months to travel between Earth and Archeron via the Nostromo and
just one month or so with the Sulaco.  Would you want to be stuck in a tin
can for months on end with nothing to do?  Far easier (and more cost
efficient) to put the crew to sleep during the voyages than to supply
staterooms, entertainment and exercise facilities (not to mention food,
etc).  There are *plenty* of hints in both movies as to how much time
passes when the crews are in hibernation ranging from the "drinking birds"
at the very beginning of Alien (how long does it take a glass of water to
evaporate?) to the length of time Newt has survived on her own since the
aliens cut the colonist's communications link with Earth.

mthome@bbn.com
mthome@thalamus.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date:       Tue, 20 Mar 90 10:50:04 GMT
From: whartonb%P4.CS.MAN.AC.UK@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
To: chris%com.unisys.adms-rad%uk.ac.earn-relay@M1.CS.MAN.AC.UK
Subject: Re: MOVIE NEWS

		    THE TERMINATOR II (Schwarzenegger)

[filming mid fall 1990] (Budget of about $60-million, DIRECTOR JAMES
CAMERON)

If this is true then James Cameron is a man who can be bought.

During the massive series of interviews after the release of The Abyss,
Cameron stated that his next film would be a non-hardware story.

Also some time ago, I think after Aliens, Cameron said he wasn't interested
in TERMINATOR II.

The one thing that has probably changed his mind (if the above is true) is
that he must have struck some deal with the studio for them to finance his
next few films. After the problems with The Abyss his power as someone who
could get a multi-million dolar film made looked a lot less strong.

From a budget of $6 million for the first film to $60 million for the
sequel; Roger Corman would turn in his grave, if he was dead.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
JANET:  whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4
BITNET: whartonb%p4%cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.bitnet
INTERNET: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu
UUCP: ...!uunet!cunyvm.cuny.edu!cs.man.ac.uk!p4!whartonb

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 12:12:46 GMT
From: xroads!pubtendr@asuvax.eas.asu.edu (Steve Roberson)
Subject: Re: Terminator II

I always figured that the crushed scrap of the Terminator robot was sold to
a small electronics company, who used the technology to develop the
computers that destroyed the human race, which sent the Terminator back in
time, where it was crushed into scrap and sold to a small electronics
company.

You get the picture.

hplabs!hp-sdd!crash!xroads!pubtendr

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 01:48:48 GMT
From: JXD101@psuvm.psu.edu (John J. DeFalco Jr.)
Subject: Beyond Star Wars...?

I am writing a paper dealing with some things of a sci-fi nature and I
would like some concrete quotes, or just facts, about whether or not George
Lucas will ever make another Star Wars-type movie?

I know it would probably be the 3 preceding the actual trilogy we all know
and love but I want to know if anyone has heard anything about it.

Just wondering.

John J. DeFalco Jr.
The Pennsylvania State University

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 03:29:31 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: THE HANDMAID'S TALE

			    THE HANDMAID'S TALE
		      A film review by Mark R. Leeper

	  Capsule review:  THE HANDMAID'S TALE preaches to the
     choir in a rather formulaic look at a dismal possible (if
     unlikely) future where women have no rights.  Robert Duvall's
     worst performance in memory highlights one of the less
     convincing arguments for feminism.  Rating: low 0.

     Back in the 1960s there were a number of science fiction films about
horrible repressive futures.  These films got their vision of the future by
a fairly simple turn-the-crank formula: pick a current hot concern; imagine
a society in which nobody or almost nobody has this concern.  Now what will
society be like with nobody worried about this issue?  Pretty ugly, right?
These films were all pretty much logical descendents of Orwell's novel
1984, but that did it back when it was still original.  Films along these
lines include SOYLENT GREEN, Z.P.G., FAHRENHEIT 451, and THE LAST CHILD,
and I would also include SILENT RUNNING.  Eventually the public started
finding these exaggerated dystopic futures too dreary, so the ones without
much action died out and the ones with more action became mindless films
such as THE LAST CHASE and finally MAD MAX.  As a literary style it did not
go away and the occasional dystopic film like BRAZIL was still made on
slightly more abstract issues such as bureaucracy.  This year the dystopic
science fiction film is represented by THE HANDMAID'S TALE, about a future
brought about by apathy to feminist issues.

     It has been said that repressive views towards women see them as
madonnas or whores.  In this film, each woman is forced into the roles of
whore, servant, or madonna, wearing uniforms of red, white, or blue,
respectively.  99% of the women were left infertile after the plague.  If
they can afford it, these women become the madonnas; if not, they are
servants.  Those who are fertile become the handmaids.  Their job is to be
surrogate childbearers for the madonnas.  The process by which they come to
bear children starts by sending them to indoctrination centers which use
Orwellian mind control techniques, but which seem to be curiously
ineffective at winning hearts and minds.  From there they are farmed out to
homes where first they are ritually read the Biblical story of infertile
Rachel getting a child with the help of a handmaid.  After that, they are
impregnated in a curious ritual involved lying between the legs of one of
the madonnas while her husband does the dirty deed.

     The film opens with Kate (played by Natasha Richardson), her husband,
and her daughter trying to flee across the border.  Her husband is killed
and she does not know what happened to her daughter.  After the first
shock, all this she takes with a calm regret.  This means that between
Margaret Atwood's book and Harold Pinter's screenplay somebody did not know
how humans behave.  The film follows Kate through her indoctrination into
the society of handmaids and her assignment to the household of callous,
selfish evangelist Serena Joy (played by Faye Dunaway) and her flat,
cardboard husband, the Commander.  This role is quite a departure for
Robert Duvall, who usually acts in his films.  The only film that Duvall
was in but contributed less to was INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS.  To
director Volker Schlondorff does the dubious honor of being the only
director ever to wring an uninteresting performance from Duvall.

     While the film was colorful, with lots of costumes, in many ways the
production values were poor.  In a scene where the main character is
holding yarn, she has two strands when seen from the front and at least six
seen an instant later from the back.  Also at one point a woman gives birth
to a surprisingly clean six-month-old baby.  And speaking of such scenes,
for a film taking a stand against the exploitation of women, this film has
more than its share of half-naked and scantily clad women and most of the
nudity is gratuitous.

     Director Schlondorff used to direct ABC "After-School Specials" and
his style does not seem to have gotten any more subtle.  I rate this film a
low 0 on the -4 to +4 scale.  Unless you embrace any film on a feminist
theme, I do not recommend THE HANDMAID'S TALE.

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzx!leeper
leeper@mtgzx.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 09:25:48 GMT
From: dhosek@jarthur.claremont.edu (---)
Subject: Re: THE HANDMAID'S TALE

Having read Atwood's novel, I think that one of the big problems with the
film of _The Handmaid's Tale_ is that it is not possible to effectively
deal with the interior monologue in film as is possible in a written work.
The heart of Atwood's novel lies in the thoughts of her narrator (who,
incidentally is identified _only_ as "Offred").

UUCP: uunet!jarthur!dhosek
Internet: dhosek@hmcvax.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 14:37:37 GMT
From: mmitchel@msd.gatech.edu (Mark A. Mitchell)
Subject: Re: THE HANDMAID'S TALE

leeper@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Mark R. Leeper) writes:
>     While the film was colorful, with lots of costumes, in many ways the
>production values were poor.

Yeah, like what does a car look like in the future?  Just like now, only
painted flat black.  The whole film looks like it was shot in 16mm or super
8.  It's really poorly lit.  I think the intent was to have a stark,
depressing look (like the most recent version of 1984), but it ends up just
looking cheap.  These aren't just nits, since they tend to keep the
audience separated from the story.

>And speaking of such scenes, for a film taking a stand against the
>exploitation of women, this film has more than its share of half-naked and
>scantily clad women and most of the nudity is gratuitous.

Agreed.  There was no point to any of it.

>Director Schlondorff used to direct ABC "After-School Specials" and his
>style does not seem to have gotten any more subtle.  I rate this film a
>low 0 on the -4 to +4 scale.  Unless you embrace any film on a feminist
>theme, I do not recommend THE HANDMAID'S TALE.

I'm even less enthusiastic.  This is the worst film I've seen at a theatre
in several years.  I was tempted to walk out, but I kept waiting for
something to happen which would give us some insight into Kate's character
or her relationship with Elizabeth McGovern's character or her relationship
with Nick or SOMETHING.  I honestly can't recommend it to anyone.

Mark A. Mitchell
Georgia Tech
Atlanta, GA
mmitchel@msd.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Mar 90 17:56:41 GMT
From: mark@odin.ucsd.edu (Mark Anderson)
Subject: Re: THE HANDMAID'S TALE

leeper@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Mark R. Leeper) writes:
>style does not seem to have gotten any more subtle.  I rate this film a
>low 0 on the -4 to +4 scale.  Unless you embrace any film on a feminist
>theme, I do not recommend THE HANDMAID'S TALE.

For the most part I found Mark Leeper's review quite accurate, the movie is
quite lifeless. It is just the conclusion that I have a quibble with.

I have yet to read _The Handmaid's Tale_, mainly because reviews of book
labeled it as "feminist".  Having seen the movie, I am now anxious to read
the book.  I find the "feminist" label ambiguous, too often meaning
anti-male. Others who have been scaried off by the label, might consider
seeing the movie if you are undecided about reading the book.  (In an
interview in the LA Times, Atwood said she felt Pinter did a good job in
presenting the book.)

For me, it is not a feminist movie, but instead one about puritanical
behavior.

_The Handmaid's Tale_ (the movie) has little to recommend it as a film, but
for me, it served as a useful introduction to the book.

Mark Anderson

------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 15:36:11 GMT
From: lorch@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (John Lorch)
Subject: Re: THE HANDMAID'S TALE

Mark Anderson writes:
>I have yet to read _The Handmaid's Tale_, mainly because reviews of book
>labeled it as "feminist".  Having seen the movie, I am now anxious to read
>the book.  I find the "feminist" label ambiguous, too often meaning
>anti-male. Others who have been scaried off by the label, might consider
>seeing the movie if you are undecided about reading the book.  (In an
>interview in the LA Times, Atwood said she felt Pinter did a good job in
>presenting the book.)

I was quite anxious to see "The Handmaid's Tale" because I did read the
book and liked it quite a lot.  It seems to me that this ended up being one
of those films that makes a lot more sense when you've read the book
beforehand, but I still think it got the idea across.

You really should read the book.  Why are you scared off by reviewers
calling it feminist?  Feminism is not equal to anti-male.

>For me, it is not a feminist movie, but instead one about puritanical
>behavior.

No, it is a feminist movie, because it deals with the way women are treated
in this society by extending it to a hypothetical situation in the not-too
distant (and not too implausible) future.  I just read an article about
Margaret Atwood this morning in which she mentions that men tend to react
by saying "oh, it's just fiction, it couldn't really happen", but women are
affected much more personally, probably because they can see how it matches
aspects of their personal lives.  I know my wife was pretty shook up by it,
and she read the book.  Atwood made the point that everything she put in
the book has happened in one form or another in the past (or even in the
future).  She didn't make it up, she put it together from different
sources.

>_The Handmaid's Tale_ (the movie) has little to recommend it as a film,
>but for me, it served as a useful introduction to the book.

I disagree here.  I think that while it isn't as good as it could have
been, it still has a lot to recommend it, if nothing else than as food for
thought.

John Lorch
lorch@hcfdemo.hcf.jhu.edu
mimsy!aplcen!jhunix!lorch
lorch@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu
lorch@jhunix.BITNET
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Robert Adams & Anthony (4 msgs) & Appleby &
                    Berger & Clarke & Drake (2 msgs) & 
                    Frankowski (2 msgs) & Heinlein (3 msgs) &
                    Herbert & Story Request Answer

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 21:00:03 GMT
From: abbadon@pawl.rpi.edu (Matt Freaney)
Subject: Robert Adams Dead

   According to my latest SFChronicle, Robert Adams, author of the
Horseclans, among other things, died in early January of lymphoid cancer (I
think, don't have the magazine in front of me). Sorry if this is really old
news. Does anyone know If there are anymore Horseclans books that were
written but not yet published?

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 18:12:40 GMT
From: splebrun@ac.dal.ca
Subject: How much Xanth is too much Xanth

	Isn't Piers Antony tired of Xanth yet? I've been collecting his
stuff for years and Xanth doesn't hold the same thrills as it used to. Did
he sell out, by leaving Del Rey to go else where.

   He would be much better off leaving Xanth rest for a few years and
working on some of his other series. I'd love to see him continue Bio of a
Space Tyrant. Spirit is supposed to be leading a move of humanity out into
the galaxy and I'd love to read about it. That series exposed some original
ideas and I would like to see more seriousness in his work.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 01:54:40 GMT
From: qwz@expert.cc.purdue.edu (Bill Noe)
Subject: Re: How much Xanth is too much Xanth

It seems to me that Piers Anthony has already produced too much Xanth.
Many of my friends who were more dedicated Anthony fans than me have warned
me to avoid the later Xanth novels.  They seem to agree that these are not
among Anthony's best work.

It seems to me that Mr. Anthony has sealed his literary doom by clinging so
tightly to the remnants of the sinking ship that is the world of Xanth.

Well, you know what they say about the captain going down with the ship.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 07:40:53 GMT
From: raven@pawl.rpi.edu (Jennifer Lynn Piatek)
Subject: Re: How much Xanth is too much Xanth

It seems to me that Anthony isn't doing Xanth anymore becuase HE wants to
do Xanth, but rather because he feels the FANS want Xanth (i.e. by
requesting more books, sending in more puns and stuff).

Personally, I think after "Ogre, Ogre" Xanth went way too far downhill
(although they are getting better.  "Man from Mundania" does differ a bit
from the however many are in between).  I'd still rather read something
along the lines of Tarot, or the Incarnations.

Maybe we should send this stuff to him; show him some fans think this stuff
really is the crap we're reading.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 17:48:55 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: How much Xanth is too much Xanth

splebrun@ac.dal.ac writes:
>Isn't Piers Antony tired of Xanth yet?

I hope not. I'm not tired of Xanth yet. I'm interested in Prince Dolph's
marriage plans. Some of PA's characters do have a strange sense of honor,
which does bother me a bit as does Humphrey's recent behavior. I'm not sure
that a reasonable explanation for it is even possible, although I'm sure
Anthony had somethong in mind when he started.

>for years and Xanth doesn't hold the same thrills as it used to. Did he
>sell out, by leaving Del Rey to go else where.

What are you suggesting he sold and for what?

>He would be much better off leaving Xanth rest for a few years and
 
He did that between Golem in the Gears (a better story than title) and Vale
of the Vole.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 07:37:00 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Voice of Cepheus

Title:     The Voice of Cepheus
By:        Ken Appleby
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (Dec 1989)
Format:    pb, 267pp
ISBN:      0-345-36269-1

   This first novel is SF the way they used to write 'em - the Idea As
Hero, hardware sticking out every which way but loose, damn the
characterization and full speed ahead. One imagines the ghost of George O.
Smith hovering benignly over the author's shoulder.

   This sort of thing only works if you've got at least several
mind-bending ideas to wrap your plot around, and have the training to
follow out the implications with the fanatical logic and precision of a
design engineer.  There's a strong tendency for the prose voices of such
authors to all sound the same, as crisp and mechanical as one of their
gedankenmachines. Which explains why you're likely to need to pinch
yourself and check the cover of this one twice to rid yourself of the
delusion that you're reading a James Hogan or Robert Forward novel. But no;
that's Appleby, A-p-p-l-e-b-y.

   _The_Voice_Of_Cepheus_ is a first-contact novel. As it begins, a
near-future SETI project picks up an intense "attention signal" from the
constellation Cepheus. They deduce that is a pointer to another
transmission, much fainter but carrying millions of bits of encoded
information. The second message turns out to be a physics text which
implies instructions on how to build an FTL communicator. This is when the
fun really starts, as our protagonists must intrigue to prevent the
great-power governments from monopolizing the signal and abusing the
Cepheans' information for political purposes.

   Once that challenge is met, the greater one of building and testing the
"gecom" must be met. There is drama in deep space as the first attempt
nearly destroys the experimental team; and a greater mystery afterward once
they make contact. For no one can say for sure what the Cepheans' motives
in building their beacon were, and the man who began the whole sequence
believes they are hiding a dangerous truth.

   Appleby's kind of writing is an acquired taste. If you liked _Venus_
Equilateral_ and _Flight_Of_The_Dragonfly_ and _The_Genesis_Machine_ you
will eat it up like so much technofudge -- I did. You'll even laugh
tolerantly at Appleby's lame attempt at romantic subplot. If, on the other
hand, you *don't* like yours with rivets you'll find _Voice_ to be just so
much incomprehensible garble.

   In sum, _The_Voice_Of_Cepheus_ gets the Chrome-Plated Doohickey award
for combining gloriously mind-boggling ideas with trite mechanical prose
Just The Way They Useta Way Back When. You Have Been Warned, but *I* hope
we hear more from this guy, whether he "learns to write" or not!

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 12:17:16 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Thomas Berger

orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux) writes:
> I just finished reading Thomas Berger's _Changing the Past_ [...]  Has
> anyone else read this or any of his other books? The book appears to be
> just a cross-ever by a mainsteam fiction writer (I have never heard of
> him, he has over eight other titles listed at the beginning of the book,
> and only the basic premise, going back to rewrite your past in an attempt
> to make your life in the present better, is science-fiction).

"Only the basic premise"?  Isn't that true of so many sf novels?  Berger
*is* a mainstream writer, but this isn't his first crossover into the
sf/fantasy field. I can think of at least two others: THE REGIMENT OF WOMEN
and ARTHUR REX.

> After reading it, I'm curious as to whether the book was translated into
> English from another language, or if the author's native language is not
> English.

No and no.

> Some of the grammar is questionable even by my standards, and he uses so
> many awkward dependent clauses per sentence as to remind me of the Latin
> passages I translated back in High School (by Julius Caesar).

Even if he himself wasn't a native speaker of English, and the book was
originally written in another language, the problem would still be with the
translator, wouldn't it?  Maybe you just find his style clumsy.

> Is the phrasing of the following sentence awkward to everyone else or am
> I just obtuse?  (This is not copied directly, I'm doing it from memory)
><
>   "It is criticism, to get which is presumably why you begged me to
>    let you into my class, which ordinarily I would not do in the
>    middle of the semester."

Yes, it's awkward to me, too, but it's not incorrect. And I do understand
what he's saying.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 19:17:07 GMT
From: qwz@expert.cc.purdue.edu (Bill Noe)
Subject: Arthur C. Clarke, _The_Nine_Billion_Names_of_God_

I have just finished reading _The_Nine_Billion_Names_of_God_, a collection
of short stories by Arthur C. Clarke, and they were probably the best works
of sci-fi I've read this year.  Today, I went out and bought _Childhood's_
_End_, which I've heard is also very good.

I would urge anyone who hasn't read these stories to consider it.  They are
at times intense, humorous, and perhaps most interestingly prophetic.

Anyway, that's my sales pitch.  Anyone with other Clarke titles to
recommend please e-mail.

qwz@expert.cc.purdue.edu
wnoe@en.ecn.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 20:49:52 GMT
From: YOURAA@morekypr.bitnet
Subject: David Drake

In a recent review of Anne McCaffrey's Sassinak (sp?), Eric S. Raymond
refers to David Drake's work for Baen Books as 'carnography.'  I see more
to Drake's work than mindless violence, and I don't read Drake for
violence.  If I wanted that, I could go down to the local grocery store and
find a rack full of romance novels and exploding-heads stuff.
   Drake is a gifted writer, and I suggest that Mr. Raymond read his work
more closely; the afterwords to many of his novels give great insight into
his writing.  Also, the haunting final sentence of Drake's
_The_Forlorn_Hope_ is among the best closing sentences I've ever read.
   My point?  Drake writes a great deal about characters involved in
violence, but not violence per se.  He is not one of these writers of
supermarket exploding-heads stuff who bring in a cast of interchangeable
promiscuous teenagers to be reduced to pink applesauce by a host of
almost-interchangeable giant mutant insects/intelligent huge fungal
blobs/possessed power tools/whatever.  He creates memorable characters,
believable plots, and beautiful images (for instance, the alien cathedral
[?] in _The_Butcher's_ _Bill_), and he _has_something_to_say_.
   IMHO, Drake's depiction of war as gruesome and terrifying is far less
dangerous than that of other authors who talk only about glory and never
blood.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 23:50:12 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: David Drake

YOURAA@morekypr.BITNET writes:
>In a recent review of Anne McCaffrey's Sassinak (sp?), Eric S. Raymond
>refers to David Drake's work for Baen Books as 'carnography.'  I see more
>to Drake's work than mindless violence

Agreed. My favorite reviews of Drake are those that claim he's pro-war or a
writer of Pournellian sensibilities. He, as is Joe Haldeman, definitely not
a promoter of war. Hammer's Slammers is a combat-filled series, but you
don't have to read very far into the subtext to realize that what Drake is
doing is depicting war and letting the inherent unhumanity of it speak for
itself. That is, in my eyes, a more powerful statement than a blatantly
propogandistic anti-war piece would do.

What Drake's done is take the formulaic concept of the Mercenary and shown
it for what it is - a paid-for-hire killer who, if he's lucky, will not
die. He shows there's nothing romantic about being a Mercenary, unless you
think dirt and dust and field rations and blood are romantic.

I don't think Drake's an exceptionally talented writer.  He's more a good
journeyman who can be counted on for dependably good books. He's never
written a "Forever War" but he's never written an "Eye of Argon", either.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 20:10:31 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Lord Conrad's Lady

Frankowski's next book, obviously in the Conrad Stargard universe, is due
out in August.  I'm guessing from the title that this will be an example of
the tested but irritating custom of recycling books by telling the same
story from another perspective.

Dani Zweig
haste@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 02:29:41 GMT
From: reed!mehawk@cse.ogi.edu (Michael Sandy)
Subject: Re: Lord Conrad's Lady

haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig) writes:
>Frankowski's next book, obviously in the Conrad Stargard universe, is due
>out in August.  I'm guessing from the title that this will be an example
>of the tested but irritating custom of recycling books by telling the same
>story from another perspective.

True?  Really?  Another book?  YYYYYYAAAAAAYYYYYYY!!!  Well, maybe not that
exciting, but I like this series.  Why do you dislike the retelling of
certain crucial story points from different perspectives?  I like this way
of telling a story, as it means the series won't necessarily end with a
character or even a protagonist's death, so you're always guessing a
little.

To tell the truth though, I don't think I like the Lady Francine as a
person.

Michael Sandy
mehawk@reed.uucp
mehawk@reed.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 14:28:18 GMT
From: jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil)
Subject: Heinlein book request

One of the books by Robert A. Heinlein that has been published by Ace Books
is called 'The Notebooks of Lazarus Long'. However, I have never seen it,
nor is it included in the list of associated stories that appeared in
Heinlein's last novel 'To Sail Beyond the Sunset'. Is it possible that the
Notebooks are now part of 'Time Enough for Love'?  Is there someone who
knows more about it? Thanks in advance.

Hans Verkuil
Toendra 115, 2904 TK
Capelle a/d IJssel
The Netherlands
Utrecht University
jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 18:20:15 GMT
From: gamble@rice.edu (Ben Gamble)
Subject: Re: Heinlein book request

jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil) writes:
[request for info, Notebooks of LLong]

I have seen it.  It is a collection of the "Notebooks of Lazarus Long"
sections of TEFL.  Perhaps new material has been added.  It does not appear
in a story list as it is not a story.  I've seen it in the "oversized"
section of the SF section of almost every bookstore I've ever been to, so
it shouldn't be hard to find.

Ben Gamble
gamble@owlnet.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 18:48:39 GMT
From: morgan@chaos.cs.brandeis.edu (Dylan Kaufman)
Subject: Re: Heinlein book request

jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil) writes:
>One of the books by Robert A. Heinlein that has been published by Ace
>Books is called 'The Notebooks of Lazarus Long'. However, I have never
>seen it, nor is it included in the list of associated stories that
>appeared in Heinlein's last novel 'To Sail Beyond the Sunset'. Is it
>possible that the Notebooks are now part of 'Time Enough for Love'?

Hans,

I think that most of the 'Notebooks' are the quotes which make up the
interludes in 'Time Enough for Love', but there is also another book which
is called 'the Notebooks of Lazarus Long', which is written in a sort of
flowery script.  I think that is what you are looking for.

Dylan
morgan@chaos.cs.brandeis.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 07:33:50 GMT
From: shedevil@portia.stanford.edu (Anne Prisk)
Subject: Dune

Having just started (and almost completed) Dune, I'd be very interested in
finding/watching/joining any Dune discussions that may be going on? Are
there any anywhere?

Anne Mitchell Prisk
Stanford Law
shedevil@portia.Stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 21:35:14 GMT
From: dfoster@jarthur.claremont.edu (Derek R. Foster)
Subject: Re: story request

zlraa@iceman.jcu.oz (Ross Alford) writes:
>The story line is that someone who originally owed money for library
>books, end up being executed by mistake.  The story is written as a
>serious of letters and memos between the man's lawyer and other officials.
>Does this ring a bell with anyone?  I hope so.

I have read a story that sounds similar to this in the "The best of
Creative Computing Magazine #2" (published as a softcover book quite some
time ago.) I think it was titled "The trouble with computers..." I think it
may have been written by Gordon Dickson. The name Gordon sticks in my mind
anyway. It was about a man who ordered a copy of "Kidnapped" from a by-mail
book retailer and ended up being executed for the kidnapping of Robert
Louis Stevenson. It is told as a series of letters between the man and
(mostly) various computers who "do not fold, spindle, or mutilate". The man
frantically attempts to get a HUMAN response from the various companies,
agencies, etc, but just gets more form letters. I think I have seen it
published in anthologies elsewhere.

Hope this helps!

Derek Riippa Foster

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Films - The Handmaid's Tale & Aliens (6 msgs) &
                      Batman & Back to the Future
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Date: 21 Mar 90 08:04:22 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: THE HANDMAID'S TALE

leeper@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Mark R. Leeper) writes:
>Back in the 1960s there were a number of science fiction films about
>horrible repressive futures. These films got their vision of the future by
>a fairly simple turn-the-crank formula: pick a current hot concern;
>imagine a society in which nobody or almost nobody has this concern. Now
>what will society be like with nobody worried about this issue? Pretty
>ugly, right? These films were all pretty much logical descendents of
>Orwell's novel 1984, but that did it back when it was still original.

First, I think this is a pretty simplistic view of the issue. Almost any
film (or story) can be reduced to such a "turn-the-crank" formula.  And
Orwell's novel did not come at a time when the concept was still original.
Science fiction in the 20's and 30's pulps were filled with dystopian
stories. And among the dystopian novels that preceded Orwell's by quite a
margin are London's THE IRON HEEL, Zemiatin's WE, and Huxley's BRAVE NEW
WORLD, not to mention Von Harbou's METROPOLIS, upon which the film is
based.

>Eventually the public started finding these exaggerated dystopic
>futures too dreary [...]

Of course they were too dreary. Would it be a dystopia if it was happy?

>This year the dystopic science fiction film is represented by THE
>HANDMAID'S TALE, about a future brought about by apathy to feminist
>issues.

No, it's more brought about by a concern with the growing influence of the
"Religious Right" than by apathy to feminist issues.

>If they can afford it, these women become the madonnas; if not, they are
>servants.

No, not "if they can afford it". They become "madonnas" (to use your term)
if they are the wives of prominent members of the ruling class. It's their
power-by-association, not their wealth, that decides their station.

>The process by which [handmaids] come to bear children starts by sending
>them to indoctrination centers which use Orwellian mind control
>techniques, but which seem to be curiously ineffective at winning hearts
>and minds.

Seems to me that there was less concern with "winning hearts and minds" as
there was with strict obedience.

>After that, they are impregnated in a curious ritual involved lying
>between the legs of one of the madonnas while her husband does the dirty
>deed.

This didn't seem "curious" to me, or at least no more curious than many
rituals that a number of people go through in their daily lives, like
saying grace before eating, crossing themselves when something untoward
happens, saying "bless you" when someone sneezes, etc.

>The film opens with Kate (played by Natasha Richardson), her husband, and
>her daughter trying to flee across the border. Her husband is killed and
>she does not know what happened to her daughter. After the first shock,
>all this she takes with a calm regret.

This is the first point where I agree with you. The occasional flashback to
her daughter wandering about calling for her was, I believe, meant to be a
visual motif for her concern about her daughter, but the motif was dropped
after a while, in a scene where it was clear that "calm regret" had no part
in it, as she as lying in bed, in tears. Still, the point was downplayed,
which is why I agree that this was a failing in the film.

>This means that between Margaret Atwood's book and Harold Pinter's
>screenplay somebody did not know how humans behave.

No, it just means that between Atwood's book and Pinter's screenplay,
something had to be dropped and that was it (or one of the things).  It's
also quite possible that this was something that Pinter did *not* ignore,
but it was let out of the final edit.

>The film follows Kate through her indoctrination into the society of
>handmaids and her assignment to the household of callous, selfish
>evangelist Serena Joy (played by Faye Dunaway) and her flat, cardboard
>husband, the Commander.  This role is quite a departure for Robert Duvall,
>who usually acts in his films.

Here I disagree. Duvall's performance was certainly not one of his best,
but it was still a far cry from flat and uninteresting.

>While the film was colorful, with lots of costumes, in many ways the
>production values were poor. In a scene where the main character is
>holding yarn, she has two strands when seen from the front and at least
>six seen an instant later from the back.

Oh, come on!  This is being *really* nit-picky. I see this type of glitch
all the time, and it's not a reflection of "poor production values".

>Also at one point a woman gives birth to a surprisingly clean
>six-month-old baby.

Again, this is an all-too-common occurrence, and it's largely due to the
logistics of getting a new-born (or even close to new born) baby for such
scenes.

>And speaking of such scenes, for a film taking a stand against the
>exploitation of women, this film has more than its share of half-naked and
>scantily clad women and most of the nudity is gratuitous.

I don't agree. Most of the nudity was with Richardson, and it was during
the times when she was making love. Most people do make love in the nude.
The "scantily clad" stuff, and I assume that what you're largely referring
to here are the scenes at Jezebel's, was (a) straight out of Atwood's
novel, and (b) making a *point* that these people were exploiting women. I
was disheartened by the scantiness of the women's clothing in those scenes,
but because it was a reflection of the two-facedness of the society, not
because the filmmakers were exploiting women.

>Director Schlondorff used to direct ABC "After-School Specials" and his
>style does not seem to have gotten any more subtle.

This is a cheap shot and highly unfair. I haven't seen but one or two
"After-School Specials", so I can't say if he's done work for them or what
that work is like, but the impression you're trying to convey is that this
is all he's known for, and that THE HANDMAID'S TALE is just more of the
same.

The truth is that Volker Schlondorff has made a dozen and a half films in
his native Germany since the mid-60's. At least three of these (the three
I've seen) are solid, grade A films: THE LOST HONOR OF KATHARINA BLUM,
CIRCLE OF DECEIT, and THE TIN DRUM. More recently, he's been acclaimed for
two excellent American made-for-tv films: DEATH OF A SALESMAN and A
GATHERING OF OLD MEN.

Based on this previous work, I had hoped for and expected better of THE
HANDMAID'S TALE. I was disappointed in the film myself, but I felt many of
your complaints rather superficial.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 21:30:12 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: Good Grief! More Aliens III!

Well, I saw this in one of last Sunday's supplements (so I know it's true).
I quote:

   Q. Is there going to be a third "Aliens" movie?  Will Sigourney Weaver
      be back as Ripley? 

   A. Both are in the works.  Weaver had said she didn't want to do a third
      'Aliens', so writer David Twohy's first script for the "three-qual"
      was written minus Ripley.  But Fox studio president Joe Roth wanted
      Weaver back, so Twohy showed the script to her.  A happy Hollywood
      ending: She liked it.  Now Twohy's doing a version with Ripley back
      to fight a new breed of aliens.  Fox expects to film this fall for a
      summer 1991 release.

I certainly hope this puts an end to all these "Aliens III" rumors.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 22:17:07 GMT
From: a1wrkshp@watserv1.waterloo.edu (WATMOST Groups 9)
Subject: Re: Alien III

I have one main problem with the idea behind Aliens, that is the whole
Alien physiology is (to me) a little unlikely.  The acid which (depending
on your source, the book or film) is blood or simply flowing between two
layers of skin seems to dangerous to have evolved.  I mean, how many
generations died trying to develop a resistance to their own biology?
Also, their life cycle (reproduction) seems too perfectly suited for
humanoid species.  Did their homeworld have such life?  And if so, how
could that life have survived?

A good friend of mine is a devoted Alien(s) fan, answers me by saying that
lots of SF assumes humanoid life to be fairly common.  He responds to the
first criticism by suggesting that they may be a designed species.  (See
the on-going debate.) Personally, I don't know.

I know the movie is not meant to be "hard science" SF, but I still wonder
if anyone has any comments/replies.  Post or Email me if you do.

Jeff Robertson
2A Systems Design Engineering
University of Waterloo

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 23:38:27 GMT
From: mthome@bbn.com (Mike Thome)
Subject: Re: Alien III

a1wrkshp@watserv1.waterloo.edu writes:
>I have one main problem with the idea behind Aliens, that is the whole
>Alien physiology is (to me) a little unlikely.

Well, one of the "theories" to The Story Behind The Aliens is that they
were engineered as weapons; goes a long way towards explaining both the
physiology and psychology of the Aliens.

mthome@bbn.com
mthome@thalamus.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 01:24:44 GMT
From: spcoltri@uokmax.ecn.uoknor.edu (Steven P Coltrin)
Subject: Re: Alien III

mthome@labs-n.bbn.com (Mike Thome) writes:
>a1wrkshp@watserv1.waterloo.edu (WATMOST Groups 9) writes:
>>I have one main problem with the idea behind Aliens, that is the whole
>>Alien physiology is (to me) a little unlikely.
>
>Well, one of the "theories" to The Story Behind The Aliens is that they
>were engineered as weapons; goes a long way towards explaining both the
>physiology and psychology of the Aliens.

If you liked that, you're gonna LOVE this:

I've heard the claim that the Predator was engineered to hunt Aliens.
Anyone know about this??

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 06:43:58 GMT
From: corr@pawl.rpi.edu (Christopher A Wood)
Subject: Re: Alien III

a1wrkshp@watserv1.waterloo.edu writes:
>Also, their life cycle (reproduction) seems to perfectly suited for
>humanoid species.  Did their homeworld have such life?  And if so, how
>could that life have survived?

  I don't think that the Alien reproduction is limited to just humanoid
species.  If they are such the adapters that we are led to believe, I think
they could probably do the same to any large-enough mammal.  I think larger
than cat-sized (as seen form the first movie) perhaps a large dog or
something.  Perhaps a mammal is not needed at all, but are mearly better
for the job.  I would have to say that while it may seem perfectly suited,
humans may have just been the best thing around.  There may be some other
lifeform back on the homeworld that is even better suited.  (Some sort of
symbotic relationship?)

Chris Wood
corr@pawl.rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 05:25:40 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Alien III

a1wrkshp@watserv1.waterloo.edu writes:
>I mean, how many generations died trying to develop a resistance to their
>own biology?

How many generations of snakes died trying to develop a resistance to their
own venom?

spcoltri@uokmax.uucp (Steven P Coltrin) writes:

>I've heard the claim that the Predator was engineered to hunt Aliens.
>Anyone know about this??

Sounds like too much speculation going on vis a vis an upcoming limited
series comic book called ALIENS VS. PREDATORS. The series is real
(published by Dark Horse, who are currently publishing separate ALIENS and
PREDATOR limited series). The speculation is likely just fancy.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 03:16:02 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: Batman Sequel

Score another one for the Sunday Supplements.  One of this week's
supplements said this about a Batman sequel: Cher and her people are
talking about the possibility of her playing Catwoman; other rumors are
that Nicholson will return as the Joker; Billy Dee Williams as Two-Face;
and Danny De Vito _OR_ Dustin Hoffman (!) as the Penguin.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 21:41:52 GMT
From: rbnstein@bu-pub.bu.edu (Michael Rubinstein)
Subject: Back to the Future: The Ripple Effect

   This letter is a response to Bruce Gordon's article, "The Return of the
Other Marty Mcfly" in the May 1990 issue of STARLOG magazine:
   In the name of rationality, I would like it made clear that, even if
time travel is possible and the Easter Bunny is real and the Moon is made
of green cheese, paradoxes do NOT "cause the entire space-time continuum to
unravel." Paradoxes do not HAPPEN, period. A paradox is an abstraction,
which may be defined as a FLAW in a theory to explain something. When a
scientist's theory produces a paradox, that is the scientist's cue to
discard or modify that theory until the paradox disappears.
   That said, let us examine Bruce Gordon's article in terms of alternate
theories of time travel.
   Mr. Gordon's mistake is in looking for determinism, i.e. "normal"
cause-and-effect, in a scenario which has none. There are two reasonably
deterministic time-travel theories (of which I'm aware), both (almost) free
of paradoxes, that are often used in science fiction, and _Back to the
Future_ follows neither of them (nor do _Star Trek_ or _Doctor Who_, for
that matter). Mr. Gordon seems to think it follows BOTH of them in a
curiously warped sort of way which I will elucidate.
   Theory One describes a universe with ONE history that is never changed.
Time travelers may hop the centuries and ATTEMPT to make changes, but they
always end up slipping into a groove that they were, in a way,
"predestined" to follow. Robert Heinlein's story "By His Bootstraps" and
the movie _Timerider_ are good demonstrations of this model's
possibilities.  There actually IS a paradox in these stories, but it is
fascinating precisely because it surfaces in the context of a model that
is, on the whole, reasonable.
   The other deterministic theory, Theory Two, has no paradoxes whatsoever.
This is the case in which every "change" made by a time-traveler actually
produces a divergent, "alternate" timeline, leaving the original one
unaltered. Everything in the original timeline is duplicated in the
alternate, except that the repercussions of the time-traveler's
interference may shape the future in a very different way.
   The KEY to understanding why _Back to the Future_ does NOT adhere to
this theory is the so-called "Ripple Effect." Simply put, there is no
reason for anybody or anything to "fade out," or fade in, if multiple
timelines are possible. If they were, and I went back in time and prevented
my parents from wedding, then I would NOT disappear, because it is not MY
parents that I separated, but their counterparts in an alternate timeline
which I created through my interference. No paradox. The only real problem
would be for me now to figure out how the hell to get back to my original
timeline, which would require travel not forward nor back, but "sideways."
   Doctor Emmett Brown's diagram in the middle of BttF II proposes multiple
timelines, but who says it has to be correct? Doc may have invented a time
machine, but that doesn't mean that he knows everything about the nature of
time. He's already been proven wrong; people meet themselves several times
in BttF II and the space-time continuum doesn't unravel.
   So what actually IS going on in the story of Doc n' Marty? The
inconsistencies can only be resolved if we allow this "Ripple Effect" to be
highly unpredictable and non-causal. Changes CAN be made, and if a person
interferes with his own past, then the original past will be cancelled out,
and the effect is neither immediate nor unified. By that I mean that if I
were to prevent my own birth, it might take a day for a photograph to
change, a week for ME to disappear, and even longer for people's memories
of me to fully evaporate. This is because the Ripple Effect has its own
"time scale", a different kind of time, independent of the normal flow from
yesterday into tomorrow.
   By this argument, everything in the two movies falls into place.  There
is no "other Marty"; all the Martys are the SAME Marty, at different points
in a life that is repeatedly meddled with and altered. It is important to
note that when people travel through time, they OUTRACE the Ripple Effect,
because time travel is instantaneous. This explains how Old Biff returns in
the stolen De Lorean to a 2015 looking exactly the way he left it; the
effects of his meddling haven't caught up with him yet.  Likewise, when Doc
and Marty wind up in the "Bad 1985", the reason they don't immediately
revert to their Bad 1985 selves is because they've just returned from the
future.
   This works, but it is by no means elegant. In fact, it is extremely
messy. But that's what good drama is made of.

Michael Rubinstein
rbnstein@bucsf.bu.edu
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Today's Topics:

		    Miscellaneous - Star Trek Ship List

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 19:29:34 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Star Trek Ship List v1.1

Here's the current version of the Star Trek Ship List I'm compiling.
Suggestions and addenda are welcome.  Please see the information at the end
of the list on sending suggestions, plus other important stuff.  The intent
of this list is to list every ship that has appeared or been mentioned in
the Star Trek film material (TOS, TNG, animated and movies).  Notes on the
format of the list appear after the list.

                            STAR TREK SHIP LIST
                        compiled by Michael Rawdon

FEDERATION (Including Human ships):

Constitution Class:
   USS Constellation   (NCC-1017; TOS "Doomsday Machine")          Burkett
   USS Constitution*   (ALLEGED NCC-1700; ST1; TNG "Naked Now")    Rawdon
   USS Enterprise      (NCC-1701; TOS/AN/ST1-3)
   USS Enterprise      (NCC-1701-A; ST4-5)                         Rawdon
   USS Potemkin        (NCC-1702; TOS "Ultimate Computer")         Burkett
   USS Excalibur       (NCC-1705; TOS "Ultimate Computer")         Burkett
   USS Exeter          (NCC-1707; TOS "Omega Glory")               Burkett
   USS Lexington       (NCC-1709; TOS "Ultimate Computer")         Burkett
   USS Intrepid        (TOS "Immunity Syndrome")                   Burkett
   USS Hood            (TOS "Ultimate Computer")                   Azuma
   USS Farragut*       (TOS "Obsession")                           Rawdon
   USS Yorktown*       (TOS "Obsession", "Galileo Seven"; ST4)     Burkett
   USS Defiant         (TOS "Tholian Web")                         Mather
Additional Input from: Sells, WayneA, Rawdon
Observant fans will note that these comprise all twelve of the original
    Constitution-class ships, though more might have been built later
    (especially if the Enterprise-A isn't one of the others renamed)

Scout Type (not a class):
   USS Columbia*       (NCC-621; ST1)                              Hurt
   USS Paul Revere     (NCC-595; ST1)                              Hurt/
                                                                   McMahon
                                                                   Delano

Excelsior Class:
   USS Ajax            (TNG "Where No One Has Gone Before")        WayneA
   USS Enterprise*     (NCC-1071-B; TNG)                           Rawdon
   USS Excelsior       (NX-2000; ST3)                              Burkett
   USS Fearless*       (TNG "Where No One Has Gone Before")        WayneA
   USS Hood            (TNG "Encounter At Farpoint")               Burkett
   USS Repulse*        (TNG "The Child", "Unnatural Selection")    Brown
Additional Input from: DeMerchant, Thomassen

Reliant Type (not the class name):
   USS Lantree         (TNG "Unnatural Selection")                 Willits
   USS Reliant         (NCC-1864; ST2)                             Burkett
   USS Saratoga        (ST4)                                       Burkett

Grissom Type (not the class name):
   USS Grissom         (ST3)                                       Burkett
   USS Tsiolkovsky     (TNG "Naked Now")                           Burkett
Additional Input from: Sells

ALLEGED Alaska Class:
   USS Enterprise      (NCC-1701-C; TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")  Burkett

Galaxy Class:
   USS Enterprise      (NCC-1701-D; TNG)
   USS Yamato          (NCC-1305-E; TNG "Contagion", "Where        Rawdon/
                        Silence Has Lease")                        Willits
Additional Input From: Delano

Constellation Class:
   USS Stargazer       (TNG "The Battle")                          Burkett
   USS Hathaway        (NCC 2593; TNG "Peak Performance")          Burkett
The Stargazer has been mentioned as NCC-2522, -2533, -2573 and -2983.

Class J Cargo:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Mudd's Women")                        Burkett

DY-100 Class:
   SS Botany Bay       (DY-124?; TOS "Space Seed"/ST2)             Burkett/
                                                                   WayneA

DY-500 Class:
   SS Mariposa         (TNG "Up The Long Ladder")                  Burkett

Voyager 6 Space Probe:
   V'Ger               (TMP Modified from original design)         Burkett/
                                                                   Cooley
Galileo Shuttle Type (not a class):
   Cousteau            (NCC-1701'1A; AN "Amergris Element")        WayneA
   Columbus            (NCC-1701'2; TOS "Galileo Seven")           Leone
   Copernicus          (TOS "Galileo Seven")                       Azuma
   Copernicus          (NCC-1701'4; AN "Slaver Weapon", ST5)       Leone/
                                                                   Rawdon
   Galileo             (NCC-1701'7; TOS "Galileo Seven")           Rawdon
   Galileo II          (NCC-1701'7; TOS "The Way To Eden")         Rawdon
   Galileo III         (NCC-1701'5; ST5)                           Leone
                                                                   WayneA
   <Unnamed>           (Zephram Cochrane's shuttle in              Wessels
                        TOS "Metamorphosis")
    <Unnamed>           (TOS "Menagerie")                           Rawdon
Confirmation of the dual Copernici (?) above would be helpful.  The one in
    ST5 was also mentioned to have been NCC-1701'2.
Additional Input From: DeMerchant, WayneA/C

Long-Range Shuttle Type/Warp Sled (not a class):
   Surak               (ST1)                                       Mather/
                                                                   Leone
Additional Input From: WayneA

Shuttle Pod:
   <Unnamed>           (#1; TNG "Deja Q")                         Creighton
   Galileo             (#7; TNG ?)                                Leone
   <Unnamed>           (#9; TNG "The Price")                      Creighton
   Faruq El Baz        (TNG "Time Squared")                       Willits
   Onizuka             (TNG "The Ensigns Of Command")             Azuma/
                                                                  Willits
   Sakharov            (TNG Polaski aging episode)                Lawrence
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Skin Of Evil")                       Rawdon
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Coming Of Age")                      Rawdon
Additional Input From: Creighton, Leone
Both the Onizuka and the El Baz have been mentioned as being shuttle #5.
    Does anyone know if the full designation for these shuttles would be
    NCC-1701'1 (for example), or perhaps 1701-D'1?
Obviously, the whole shuttle situation is a mess. Help in untangling it is
    requested.

Class Unknown:
   Antares*            (TOS "Charlie X")                          Burkett
   Archon*             (TOS "Return Of The Archons")              Burkett
   Ariel               (? "Eye Of The Beholder")                  WayneA
   Aurora              (TOS "Way To Eden")                        Burkett
   SS Beagle*          (TOS "Bread And Circuses")                 WayneA
   USS Berlin*         (TNG "Angel One")                          WayneA
   ULSPA Bonaventure   (AN "Time Trap")                           WayneA
   USS Carolina*       (Freighter; TOS "Friday's Child")          WayneA
   SS Columbia*        (TOS "The Menagerie")                      WayneA
   USS Charleston*     (TNG "The Neutral Zone")                   WayneA
   SS Diedre*          (TOS "Friday's Child")                     WayneA/C
   USS Drake*          (TNG "Aresenal Of Freedom")                WayneA
   USS Gettysburg*     (TNG "Too Short A Season")                 White
   USS Horatio Ballantyre*                                        WayneA/
                       (TNG "Conspiracy")                         McDonald
   USS Horizon*        (TOS "A Piece Of The Action")              Burkett
   SS Huron*           (AN "Pirates Of Orion")                    WayneA
   USS Intrepid*       (TNG "Sins Of The Father")                 Rawdon
   USS Melbourne*      (TNG "11001001")                           WayneA
   Nomad               (TOS "Changling")                          Burkett
   SS Odin*            (TNG "Angel One")                          WayneA
   USS Renegade*       (TNG "Conspiracy")                         WayneA
   USS Republic*       (TOS "Court Martial")                      WayneA
   SS Sherman          (AN "More Troubles, More Tribbles")        WayneA
   USS Thomas Paine*   (TNG "Conspiracy")                         WayneA
   USS Trieste*        (TNG "11001001")                           WayneA
   USS Tripoli*        (TNG "Datalore")                           WayneA
   SS Valiant*         (TOS "Where No Man Has Gone Before")       Thomassen
   USS Valiant*        (TOS "A Taste Of Armageddon")              WayneA
   USS Wellington      (TNG "11001001")                           WayneA
   SS Woden            (Freighter; TOS "Ultimate Computer")       Burkett
                       (Note that this ship used the same model
                        as the SS Botany Bay)
   <Unnamed>           (Lazarus' ship; TOS "Alternative Factor")  Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (Freighter; ST3)                           Burkett/
                                                                  Hurt

KLINGON:
D-7:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Friday's Child")                     Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Trouble With Tribbles")              Burkett
   Amar                (ST1)                                      Azuma/
                                                                  Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (ST1)                                      Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (ST1)                                      Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Heart Of Glory")                     Rawdon
Additional Input from: Burkett, Leone

Bird Of Prey:
   <Unnamed>/"Bounty"  (ST3-4)                                    Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (ST5)                                      Burkett

Bird Of Prey II (K'Vort Class?):
   Pagh                (TNG "A Matter Of Honor")                  Burkett/
                                                                  DeMercha
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")             Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")             Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")             Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Yesterday's Enterprise")             Burkett

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>*          (TOS "Errand Of Mercy")                    Burkett
   Batris              (Freighter; TNG "Heart Of Glory")          Burkett

ROMULAN:

Bird Of Prey/Warbird (UNCERTAIN):
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Balance Of Terror")                  Burkett
Input From: Burkett, Cookson

Klingon D-7 Style:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Enterprise Incident")                Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Enterprise Incident")                Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Enterprise Incident")                Burkett

Class V Warbird:
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "The Neutral Zone")                   Rawdon
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Contagion")                          Rawdon
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "The Enemy")                          Willits
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "The Defector" (title?))              Rawdon

FERENGI:

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "The Last Outpost")                   Thomassen
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "The Battle")                         Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TNG "Peak Performance")                   Burkett

Ferengi Shuttle Type (not a class):
   <Unnamed>           (TNG Empathic Diplomat Episode)            Rawdon

GORN:

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>*          (TOS "Arena")                              Burkett

FIRST FEDERATION:

Flagship:
   Fesarious           (TOS "Corbomite Maneuver")                 Burkett
Additional Input From: Cooley

Scout Vessel:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Corbomite Maneuver")                 Burkett

THOLIAN:

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Tholian Web")                        Burkett
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Tholian Web")                        Burkett

ORION:

Class Unknown:
   <Unnamed>           (TOS "Journey To Babel")                   Burkett

OTHER RACES/POWERS:

Mondor                  (Pakled ship; TNG "Samaritan Snare")      DeMerchan
Sanction                (Ornaran freighter; TNG "Symbiosis")      DeMerchan
Yonada                  (TOS "For The World Is Hollow And...")    Burkett
Borg Ship               (TNG "Q Who?")                            Burkett
Husnakk Ship            (TNG "The Survivors")                     Burkett/
                                                                  Delano
Sheliak Ship            (TNG "The Ensigns Of Command")            Burkett
Tarellian Ship          (TNG "Haven")                             White
<Unnamed>               (TOS "Doomsday Machine")                  Burkett
"Ion Drive Ship"        (TOS "Spock's Brain")                     Burkett
"Whale Probe"           (ST4)                                     Burkett
Additional Input from: Thomassen

NOTES:
*       after ship name indicates it was never actually seen
TOS     The Original Series (with Kirk & Spock)
AN      The ANimated series
ST#     Star Trek Movie # (e.g. ST2 = Star Trek II); ST1 = ST: TMP
TNG     The Next Generation (with Picard and Riker)

<Unnamed> does not necessarily mean it was not given a name in a story,
simply that no one has yet told me what it is (people forget, after all).

Please remember the following things when sending in new ships and
corrections of old ship listings:

1) I have not seen all of the TNG episodes, so I can't always confirm your
   viewings myself and will (usually) put them in the list verbatim if I
   can't.
2) If I HAVE seen the episode but don't recall the information you give as
   having been presented then I will say that this is "ALLEGED" information
   unless you can quote the line or describe the scene where the
   information was given.
3) Only "official" Trek material (as more-or-less defined below) is
   eligible to be included on this list.  At the moment, this includes the
   following: The Original Series, The Animated Series, All Five Movies,
   The Next Generation, and something called the "ST: TNG Program Guide"
   which Don Willits claims is published using only material from the show
   and official press releases from Paramount.  Until someone can show
   otherwise, it seems a reliable source.
4)  PLEASE LIST YOUR SOURCES.
5) Space Stations and such are not ships; they do not make interstellar
   flights.
6) I am most definitely interested in hearing about ships who were only
   named in an episode, even if you can't give a class name.
7)  Suggestions on how to make this list more efficient are welcome.

Feel free to try to prove that such-and-such a source IS canon material,
but not much short of a press release or other direct statement from
Paramount is convincing.  (A good test is this: If a source had or has a
direct impact on the writing of film material then it can be considered
canon.  Note that this MAY make SOME FASA, SFB, etc. material canon, but
maybe only as much as one ship listing in one book.)

Specific Information I'd Like to be Sent:
   Missing episode titles (if any) as listed above

   If ships listed above did or did not physically appear in a story as
   listed

   If the Federation ships (especially the Miscellaneous ones) actually
   were mentioned in a story as the *USS* Whatever (or SS) instead of just
   the Whatever, as well as their classes, if known.

   Any and all errata and addenda to this list

Please e-mail, DO NOT POST, suggestions for this list, as I can not
guarantee that I will see them.  If you want to be sure that I'll see a
suggestion, e-mail it.  If you feel like starting a running battle on some
newsgroup about the validity of such-and-such in this list, feel free, but
remember: I might not see it.

LAST UPDATED 22 MARCH 1990

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Chalker & Clarke (2 msgs) & Gear & Hambly &
                    Heinlein & Pratchett & Simmons (2 msgs) &
                    Gahan Wilson & Basement Full of Books &
                    Story Requests (3 msgs) & Man-Kzin Wars

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 16:14:46 GMT
From: splebrun@ac.dal.ca
Subject: Jack Chalker

   Did anyone else notice that there seems to be a continuing theme running
through all of Jack Chalker's works?

   I have yet to read one where a human being is not transformed into a
different type of creature.

   Does anyone know of any of his works where this doesn't happen ?

   It seems as if he had a lot of creatures made up for the well world saga
and now he doesn't want to waste them, so he sprinkles them in all of his
books.

   I love Chalker's work but I'd love to see him try something different
and not stick to a formula, however successful it has been.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 22:33:41 GMT
From: sixhub!davidsen@crdgw1.crd.ge.com (Wm E. Davidsen Jr)
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke, _The_Nine_Billion_Names_of_God_

  I have to admit a liking for early Clarke, such as _Sand of Mars_. His
new book, _Rama II_, is competent and enjoyable, although it is not really
a cliffhanger. If you are somewhat a student of SF as well as a reader, try
to find _The City and the Stars_ and _Against the Fall of Night_. One is
somewhat a rewrite of the other, going back and doing it right. I can't
remember which was which, and I haven't reread them in at least 15 years,
but they are interesting to read consecutively.

  I would have to go scan my shelves to see what else of his I remember
with particular fondness.

Bill Davidsen
davidsen@sixhub.uucp
uunet!crdgw1!sixhub!davidsen

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 22:47:30 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: Arthur C. Clarke, _The_Nine_Billion_Names_of_God_

The City and the Stars is the rewrite of Against the Fall of Night; both
are quite literate.  So is Childhood's End. Those books evoked images that
have stayed with me for close to 40 years.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 19:02:06 GMT
From: pbg@cs.brown.edu (Peter Galvin)
Subject: Gear any good

I saw a bunch of books by Gear on the shelf at a local bookstore (yes, in a
Mall :-).  They looked fat and interesting but I never heard of the author.
Has anyone read these?  Are they worth reading?  Thanks.

Peter Baer Galvin
Systems Manager, Brown Univ. Comp. Sci.
Box 1910 (115 Waterman Street)                
Providence, RI 02912  (02906)		      
(401) 863-7623
pbg@cs.brown.edu
uunet!brunix!pbg
pbg@browncs.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 07:36:36 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Dark Hand of Magic

Title:     The Dark Hand of Magic
By:        Barbara Hambly
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 309pp
ISBN:      0-345-35807-4

   Barbara Hambly has enjoyed a deserved reputation as one of the better
contemporary fantasists ever since her impressive debut with the Darwath
trilogy (_The_Time_Of_The_Dark_, _The_Walls_Of_Air_,
_The_Army_Of_Daylight_) in 1982. She doesn't yet quite match the quirky
brilliance of Barry Hughart, the stunning originality and power of Tim
Powers's best work, or the subtle beauty and fine-drawn characterization of
Anne MacAvoy's best novels; but her writing is solidly crafted, mercifully
low in cliches, and far better than most of the fantasy-labelled yardage on
the shelves of your local chain bookstore.

   She demonstrates this again with _The_Dark_Hand_of_Magic_, third of the
"Unschooled Wizard" trilogy after _The_Ladies_Of_Mandrigyn_ and _The_
Witches_Of_Wenshar_.

   In _Ladies_, the men of the subject city of Mandrigyn have been enslaved
by the deathless Wizard-King Altiokis. The women of Mandrigyn kidnap the
mercenary captain Sun Wolf to battle-train them for a desperate attempt to
free their husbands and brothers and sons and lovers. But Sun Wolf is more
than he knows; the drug the women use to coerce him is the substance of the
Great Trial that either kills those born with a hereditary talent for magic
or forges them into wizards. Sun Wolf is one of the mageborn...

   Altiokis is defeated, of course. But _Ladies_ was not merely or even
mostly about good against evil. Much more of it is about a subtler trial -
Sun Wolf's discovery at forty that the way of the warrior is closed to him;
and about the hard and unlikely love he has discovered with the warlady
Starhawk, she who had been his second-in-command and sword-comrade through
years of battle.

   Book II continues Sun Wolf's story. The power to use magic is also a
compulsion, and an unschooled wizard is dangerous. Sun Wolf sets out to
find a teacher. Most of the mageborn are dead, long since murdered by
Altiokis; they few that remain have been in hiding for so many years that
the traditions of the art have been forgotten. Sun Wolf and Starhawk hear
of a teacher in the desert-edge kingdom of Wenshar but, what they find
there is horror, mystery and a string of demonic murders. They learn more
of the nature and cost of magic.

   In _The_Dark_Hand_of_Magic_, Sun Wolf and Starhawk are reunited with
their mercenary company. It has contracted to beseige the town of Vorsal
but, there is a wizard in Vorsal powerful enough to hex the troops. Sun
Wolf is caught between his loyalty to his old comrades and his burning need
to be taught by a true mage. But Sun Wolf's most terrible test is still
coming because the man he's sought as a teacher has both the power and the
malice to enslave him forever.

   Hambly builds to a climax almost unbearable in its dark emotional
intensity.  The harsh, realistic treatment of mercenary life is reminiscent
of Glen Cook's _Black_Company_ novels (though from the publishing histories
it would be hard to make a case for influence, in either direction). These
are not books for the sentimental or goopily romantic; there is nothing
easy about love or magic in Hambly's world, and Sun Wolf pays a hard price
for his growth. In this he is not much like most fantasy heroes but, is
very much like a real human being.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 05:06:32 GMT
From: wnoe@en.ecn.purdue.edu (William A Noe)
Subject: Heinlein works

I am presently rereading _Stranger_in_a_Strange_Land_, and thought I'd try
to elicit some Heinlein suggestions from the crowd.  I read
_The_Number_of_the_Beast_ and wasn't too impressed, but I also read
_Job:_A_Comedy_of_Justice_, and enjoyed it quite a bit.  I'm trying to
select the best of Heinlein's works to read first, while the motivation to
read is still here.

wnoe@en.ecn.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 20:33:36 GMT
From: halewood@ria.ccs.uwo.ca (Keith Halewood)
Subject: RE: terry pratchett

rmj@htc2.UUCP (Rhodri James) writes:
>Truckers is also out in hardback, although not a discworld story at all.
>Apparently a sequel to that is on its way!

The sequel to this is to be called Aviators (I think).
 
>Also Terry claims to have finished another diskworld novel about the
>disk's film industry, and a collaboration with Neil Gaiman. Sorry, I don't
>know any titles for these.

Yes, This is called "Holy Wood" and does deal with the disc's film
industry. Features a canine agent called Gaspode who appears to spend most
of his time saying "Woof, bloody woof!".

There was a feature article on Terry Pratchett in a recent Sunday Telegraph
magazine.

Keith

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 20:37:34 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (sivasailam thiagarajan)
Subject: Help! (The Fall of Hyperion)

I was thoroughly engrossed this morning, reading Dan Simmons's _The Fall of
Hyperion_, when I hit page 305 with a thud. Or, rather, hit page 306 with a
thud; my copy of the book doesn't *have* a page 305.  Instead, the clever
folks at Doubleday/Foundation seem to have printed page 306 twice. All the
copies in the two bookstores I visited this morning are the same way. Is
there anyone out there with a copy of _The Fall of Hyperion_ who has a page
305? Does Doubleday/Foundation give a flying leap about quality control?
I'd *really* like to know what's on the missing page. The break came in the
middle of a rather dramatic scene.  

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 21:39:37 GMT
From: hoptoad!tim@uunet.uu.net (Tim Maroney)
Subject: Re: Help! (The Fall of Hyperion)

Go to your bookseller and ask for the errata sheet. They've been sent out.
You're right, it *is* an important page, and you do need it.

Or, if you know someone who has the galley, page 305 did appear there.

Amazingly, the head of the person responsible for proofing the final copy
has not yet rolled, even though she's reportedly done this kind of thing a
few times before.  Needless to say, only sheer carelessness can account for
this kind of error.

Tim Maroney
sun!hoptoad!tim
tim@toad.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 17:47:36 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE DUCK by Gahan Wilson

		  EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE DUCK by Gahan Wilson
	  Mysterious Press, 1989 (1989c), ISBN 0-445-40841-3
		      A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     What we have here is Yet Another Sherlock Holmes Pastiche.

   In addition to Sherlock Holmes (here called Enoch Bones), we also have
"the Professor," "the Mandarin," and "Spectrobert," not to mention tunnels
filled with booby-traps worthy of an Indiana Jones movie, Lovecraftian
monsters, and inter-dimensional shenanigans.  The duck of the title, Quacky
Duck, is not the detective, but rather a famous cartoon figure, with his
own following and song and a theme park designed around him.  You don't
need to be Sherlock Holmes to figure out who *he's* supposed to be.

   Told mostly in the first person from John Weston's (Watson's) point of
view, this novel shows that Gahan Wilson can write a good tongue-in-cheek
detective story, even though the crime and its perpetrators are perfectly
obvious.  The occasional interludes told by an omniscient third-party point
of view do mean that Bone/Holmes is on stage perhaps less than we would
like, or rather, less than we are used to.  Still, the Flying Purple Cloud
of Destruction does help make up for that.

   It's a lot of fun.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 06:13:27 GMT
From: mcintyre@cpac.washington.edu (Vonda McIntyre)
Subject: Basement Full of Books
 
Basement Full of Books release 2.02 is available on request.  New to the
list: Juanita Coulson, Gene DeWeese, L.A. Taylor.  List includes Ellison,
Gunn, Hecht & Teresi, Niven, Stith, Swigart, Wilhelm, Wolfe, Yolen,
Zebrowski.
 
Vonda N. McIntyre
mcintyre@yang.cpac.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 04:53:15 GMT
From: hopi@scicom.alphacdc.com (Hopi Star Lord)
Subject: lookin' for the name....

Everyone and everybody, 

I read a cool old book. BUT! I can't figure out the name of it. I read that
some guy did the same thing, (so I don't feel stupid).  Like that guy, I
know the gist of the book, I also know the author. This is what's it's
about.

The book is by Piers Anthony 

This family of, (if I can remember correctly) three. Father and two kids,
'ma' had died. This little family moves to a rural little town, into a
little house, up into the dense thickets of mountain vegetation. All goes
well, fine and good. The little kids go to a new school and daddy goes to
work. They get a housekeeper (kind of young and pretty for daddy). The only
thing is, in their back yard is this giant old tree, okay?? One night,
daddy hears a few voices coming from the direction of the tree.  Fine, he
tells himself, just my imagination. The only thing is, he *keeps* hearing
these voises. I think they were saying stuff like "Go awayyyyyyyyyyy.." I'm
not sure. 
	
One day daddy has to fix a few things in this old house. One of which is
the roof of the barn out back (where they had been sleeping because the
house was not all of the way built and there were no stairs to upstairs
yet). The barn was getting pretty hot and stuffy at night, so Mr. Fix-it
decides to fix it himself.  Well, this was not too swell of an idea. He
drew a square on the ceiling and then he drags out the old chainsaw. As he
lifts it up, it turns on BZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ! Luckily, (I think) he gets away
with all of his parts attached. He never tells anyone about this for fear
of suggestion of paranoia on his part.

Days wear on, and like all good books, strange happenings occur. (I don't
recal too many of them.) Anyways, as I was saying, lots of stuff happens
and a few characters almost die, etc.  It all somehow revolves around the
big tree in the yard. Chickens running around with their heads cut off,
rabid dogs, imaginary trains, on and on. The tree is trying to kick the
people off of its land. (Or maybe there are little spirits in the tree, I'm
not sure.) I forget what happens at the end, sorry.

All I want to know is what the name of this book is. It's been really
botherin' me lately. Can anybody help from my recounting??  I know my
narration might not be that good but, *sigh*, c'est la vie.  

Hopi S. Lord
hopi@scicom.alphacdc.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 13:52:03 GMT
From: raymond@computer-science.strathclyde.ac.uk (Raymond A Wiker)
Subject: Seeking info on "The Valley of Creation" (novel)

   I am looking for information about a novel called "The Valley of
Creation", published early to mid-sixties(?).  Specifically, I would like
to know the name of the author, and past or current imprints.

   The plot concerns the "origins of man", the setting being a "lost
Eden/Shangri-la" type of situation, touching on the swords-and-sorcery
genre.

   Please respond by e-mail, as I do not normally read this newsgroup.

   Thanks!

UUCP:    ...!uunet!mcsun!ukc!strath-cs!raymond
JANET:   raymond@uk.ac.strath.cs

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 04:25:58 GMT
From: randy@buit4.bu.edu (Randy Smith)
Subject: Book request

   There is a book I read a long time ago (and liked) whose title and
author I've forgotten.  I was hoping there was someone out there who could
enlighten me.  Plot synopsis follows (NOTE: This synopsis includes spoilers
if you haven't read the book.  Of course, if you haven't read the book, you
won't recognize the synopsis, and hence spoilers won't matter.  Whatever.)

   This was another of the vaguely based on Arthurian legend type books.
It was set in the modern day, I believe in Florida.  Characters: A
descendent of Arthur (looking for Excalibur), Morgan Le Fay herself,
Morgause (her sister; a spiritual being at this point), a current day would
be Knight (seeking the Holy Grail), a Christian, motherly type of character
(I *think* her name was Jennifer), a local woman whom the Pendragon falls
in love with (she's some relation to "Jennifer" above), and a seer who
served the Pendragon,

[Spoilers ahead.]

and who was also a lover of his who was left back in England (and who he
betrays by falling in love with this woman).

   What stuck in my mind about the stories were the conflict of the
religions involved and the way in which the Tarot was used for symbology.
Morgan Le Fay isn't a bad guy; instead she worships the Triune goddess and
is mislead by her sister (who *is* a bad guy) into thinking that said
goddess in against the Pendragon and this other Knight's quest (which she's
not).  She does magic by Tarot card placement; the grail is represented by
the Ace of Cups and Excalibur by the Ace of Swords.  There's a journey by
the Pendragon and the local woman through the half-world (world of Faire;
whatever) in there also.  The climax of the story is when the Pendragon
finds Excalibur, the knight finds the grail, Morgan Le Fay gains control of
Excalibur (I think), and her sister attempts to convince her to turn it
against the grail (which, aside from destroying both relics, would also
have the effect of a small nuclear strike on that section of Florida).  But
Morgan realizes what's happening and chooses not to do it.

   Any ideas what this story is?  I *hope* I've provided enough detail.
Please cc all replies (and flames, though I don't think I've done anything
worth flaming about) to me (randy@ai.mit.edu); I don't currently read this
newsgroup (utter and complete lack of time.  Much thanks in advance.

Randy Smith
randy@ai.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 18:45:23 GMT
From: sandvig@vega.symcom.math.uiuc.edu (Cary Sandvig)
Subject: Man-Kzin Wars

I just finished the first book of the Man-Kzin wars, and was wondering what
other opinions/discussion might be floating out in the net.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Tuesday, 27 Mar 1990       Volume 15 : Issue 105

Today's Topics:

      Miscellaneous - Conventions & 1990 Hugo Nominations (2 msgs) &
                      SF Predictions & Ship Names & Time Travel &
                      Designed Aliens (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 18:38:29 GMT
From: bicker@cbnewsh.att.com (brian.charles.kohn)
Subject: I-CON IX

                                  ICON IX
                  The East Coast's Largest Convention of
                    Science Fact, Fiction, and Fantasy

                       March 30, 31 & April 1, 1990
              State University, Stony Brook, Long Island, NY

                       Guest-of-Honor: C. J. Cherryh
            Author of 1989 the Hugo Award winning novel CYTEEN

                       Special Guest: Marina Sirtis
         Counsellor Deanna Troi on Star Trek: The Next Generation

                       Special Guest: John DeLancie
                    Q on Star Trek: The Next Generation

     Special Guest: Richard Arnold (from Paramount's Star Trek Office)

           Science and Technology Special Guest: Scott Carpenter
                              NASA Astronaut

                   Other Science and Technology Guests:

   Elof Axel Carlson (genetics), William Engfer (NSS), Steven Englebright,
   Johnathan B. Friedman (NASA), Lee Koppelman (LI Regional Planning
   Board), David Kratz (NASA/Goddard), Sue Ann Lavorata (Suffolk
   Challengers), John H.  Marburger III (physics), James Powell (Brookhaven
   National Lab), Sheldon Reaven (technology), Jerry Schubel (marine
   sciences), Clifford Swartz (SB Space Camp Director), Greg Trocchia
   (NSS).


             Science Fiction, Fantasy & Horror Special Guests:

   Robert Bloch (Psycho), Alan Dean Foster (Ice-rigger), Patricia McKillip
   (Riddlemaster), Fred Saberhagan (Berserker series), Timothy Zahn
   (Cascade Point), Sam Moskowitz (Gallun Award Recipient), Justin Leiber.

              Other Science Fiction, Fantasy & Horror Guests:

   Allan Asherman, John Betancourt, Graham Collins, Jack Dann, Janne ven
   Buren Dann, Lisa Feerick, Jim Frenkel, Raymond Z. Gallun, Alexis
   Gilliland, David Harris, Raymond Harris, Michael Kandel, Jay Kay Klein,
   Nancy Kress, Ted Krulik, David A.  Kyle, John Lee, Barry Longyear, Barry
   Malzberg, Terry McGarry, Elizabeth Mitchell, John Peel, Tom Rogers,
   Charles Ryan, Jeffrey Sackett, Pamela Sargent, David Schow, Josepha
   Sherman, John Skipp, Charles Spano, Craig Spector, Keil Stuart, Joan Van
   der Putten, Joan D. Vinge, George Zebrowski.

                   Gaming Guest-of-Honor: Steve Jackson

     Gaming Special Guest: Gary Gygax (Creator of Dungeons & Dragons)

                           Other Gaming Guests:
                   Tom Dowd, Stefan Jones, Ken Rolston.

                    Artist Guest-of-Honor: Jill Bauman

                           Other Artist Guests:
    Doug Beekman, A. C. Farley, Tom Kidd, Pat Morrissey, Ron Walotsky.

                              Comics Guests:
   Tim Adams, Peter David, Michael Jan Friedman, Juilus Schwartz, Arn
   Starr.

                                  Films:

   The Abyss, Batman (1989), The Day the Earth Stood Still, Indiana Jones
   and the Last Crusade, Solaris, Star Trek V, and others.

In addition to the personal appearances, panels and film program, I- CON
features an Art Show, 3 dealers' rooms, writers' workshops, autograph
party, no-minimum-bid auctions, gaming, filksinging, japanimation, model
rocketry, gaming tournaments, sneak previews of upcoming films, videos,
stargazing, and more.

Furthermore, there will be several special events

Meet the Pros Party: Meet and talk  with  our  guests  in  an
                     informal,  party atmosphere.  Sat. 10pm.

I-CON Awards Banquet: Our annual presentation  of  the  Gallun
                      Award. Dinner.  Sat. 5:30pm.

I-CON IX Cabaret: A show you won't  forget  featuring  our
                  guests. Sat. 8:30pm.

For more information write to:

   I-CON
   P.O. Box 550
   Stony Brook, NY  11790

or email bicker@hoqax.ATT.COM.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 13:38:55 GMT
From: lmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Mann)
Subject: 1990 Hugo Nominations Announced

			   1990 Hugo Nominations

ConFiction, the 1990 World Science Fiction Convention, announces the Hugo
nominees for 1990:

Best Novel:

  The Boat of a Million Years   Poul Anderson (Tor)
  Prentice Alvin     Orson Scott Card (Tor)
  A Fire in the Sun   George Alec Effinger (Doubleday/Foundation)
  Hyperion   Dan Simmons (Doubleday/Foundation)
  Grass   Sheri S. Tepper (Doubleday/Foundation)

Best Novella:

  "The Mountains of Mourning" Lois McMaster Bujold (Analog, May 89; Borders
     of Infinity, Baen)
  "A Touch of Lavender" Megan Lindholm (IASFM, Nov 89)
  "Tiny Tango" Judith Moffett (IASFM, Feb 89)
  "The Father of Stones" Lucius Shepard (IASFM, Sep 89; The Father of
     Stones, WSFA Press)
  "Time-Out" Connie Willis (IASFM, Jul 89)

Best Novelette:

  "Dogwalker" Orson Scott Card (IASFM, Nov 89)
  "Everything but Honor" George Alec Effinger (IASFM, Feb 89; What Might
     Have Been, Vol. 1, Bantam Spectra)
  "The Price of Oranges" Nancy Kress (IASFM, Apr 89)
  "For I Have Touched the Sky" Mike Resnick (F& SF, Dec 89)
  "Enter a Soldier. Later: Enter Another" Robert Silverberg (IASFM, Jun 89;
     Time Gate, Baen)
  "At the Rialto" Connie Willis (Omni, Oct 89; The Microverse, Bantam
     Spectra)
     
Best Short Story:

  "Lost Boys"  Orson Scott Card (F&SF, Oct 89)
  "Boobs" Suzy McKee Charnas (IASFM, Jul 89)
  "Computer Friendly" Eileen Gunn (IASFM, Jun 89)
  "The Return of William Proxmire" Larry Niven What Might Have Been, Vol. 1, 
     Bantam Spectra)
  "Dori Bangs" Bruce Sterling (IASFM, Sep 89)
  "The Edge of the World" Michael Swanwick (Full Spectrum II,
     Doubleday/Foundation)

Best Dramatic Presentation:

  The Abyss
  The Adventures of Baron von Munchausen
  Batman
  Field of Dreams
  Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade

Best Non-Fiction Book:

  Astounding Days Arthur C. Clarke (Gollancz, Bantam Spectra)
  Harlan Ellison's Watching Harlan Ellison (Underwood-Miller)
  Grumbles from the Grave Virginia Heinlein, ed. (Del Rey)
  Dancing at the Edge of the World Ursula K. Le Guin (Grove)
  The World Beyond the Hill Alexei & Cory Panshin (Tarcher)
  The Noreascon Three Souvenir Book Greg Thokar, ed. (MCFI Press)

Best Professional Editor:

  Ellen Datlow           
  Gardner Dozois         
  Edward L. Ferman       
  David G. Hartwell      
  Beth Meacham           
  Charles C. Ryan        
  Stanley Schmidt        

Best Professional Artist:

  Jim Burns
  Thomas Canty
  David A. Cherry 
  James Gurney
  Tom Kidd
  Don Maitz
  Michael Whelan

Best Semiprozine:

  Locus          
  New York Review Of Science Fiction
  Thrust                            
  Science Fiction Chronicle         
  Interzone                         

Best Fanzine:

  File 770
  Foxfax
  Lan's Lantern
  Pirate Jenny
  Mad 3 Party

Best Fan Writer:

  Mike Glyer
  Arthur Hlavaty
  Dave Langford 
  Evelyn Leeper 
  Leslie Turek  
                
Best Fan Artist:

  Steve Fox
  Teddy Harvia
  Merle Insinga
  Joe Mayhew
  Stu Shiffman
  Taral Wayne

John W. Campbell Award (Not a Hugo):

  John Cramer^1                     
  Nancy Collins^1                   
  Katherine Neville^1               
  Kristine Kathryn Rusch^2          
  Allen Steele^2                    

   ^1 First year of eligibility      
   ^2 Second year of eligibility     
                                    
Best Original Artwork (Not a Hugo):

  Quozl cover by James Gurney (Ace)
  The Stress of Her Regard cover by 
  James Gurney (Ace)
  Rimrunners cover by Don Maitz 
     (Warner/Questar)
  Hyperion cover by Gary Ruddell 
     (Doubleday/Foundation, Bantam Spectra)
  Paradise Michael Whelan (Tor)
  Renagades of Pern Michael Whelan 
     (Del Rey)

Note: No Award is an option for each category.

Since not enough voters nominated non-English works, this category will not
appear on the final ballot.

ConFiction received 281 ballots and there were two three-way ties for fifth
place.

Hugo ballots will be in the mail to all members of ConFiction this spring.
Completed ballots must be postmarked by 7/13/90.

This posting was submitted for ConFiction, and Rick Katze, ConFiction Hugo
Administrator. Please forward it to other networks.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 08:12:18 GMT
From: brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton)
Subject: Re: 1990 Hugo Nominations Announced

281 people (The advance supporting members, I assume) nominated the Hugos.
Is it always this small?  Or just for a non North American convention?

How many people will vote on them?

Is it ever revealed how many votes a winner got?

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
Waterloo, Ontario
519/884-7473

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 07:01:39 GMT
From: erics@ucbarpa.berkeley.edu (Eric Skuratowicz)
Subject: SF predictions of the future

I need some help finding SF short stories & movies that have predicted our
technological future. I am looking for stories up until the late 1970's
that make forcasts about the near future. I need this information so that I
can compare it to what is actually possible or plausible.

Most of the SF books that I've been encountering have been forecasting the
social/political futures. What I need is something that talks about
computers. I'm also looking for stories that are a bit different.  I keep
reading about the thinking computer that helped or destroyed man. But what
I need is different angles on this, different uses of the computer. The
whole area of virtual reality or biological computers are good examples.
Short descriptions would be greatly appreciated. :)

Thanks!!! :)

Eric Skuratowicz

[Moderator's Note:  Please send all replies directly to the author.  Thank
 you.] 

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 00:17:54 GMT
From: jkmedcal@uokmax.ecn.uoknor.edu (Jeff K Medcalf)
Subject: Names of Ships (Not (necessarily) Star Trek)

I am trying to compile a list of fictional starships.  I am especially
looking for the famous ones, such as Enterprise, but also less famous ones,
such as Unimara (Homer Munn's cruiser in the Foundation series).  I don't
have the time to properly research this, so I would like very much if
people could mail me suggestions.

Off the top of my head:

Yamato - from a Japanese animated series the name of which I have
          forgotten 
Discovery - 2001, 2010
Death Star - Star Wars, etc.
Jolly Roger - Starship Troopers
Unimara - Foundation series
Galactica - Battlestar Galactica
Pegasus - Battlestar Galactica
Enterprise - Star Trek
(Various other Constitution-class ships, I have a list of these already.)
Remorseless - Also from Foundation series
Nostromo - Alien
Dark Star - from an old SF movie named, oddly enough, Dark Star

In particular, what are the names of ships from

Battlestar Galactica (books, movies, TV episodes)
Lost in Space
Space 1999
Star Wars
Star Trek
Dorsai series
Foundation series
Aliens
The Black Hole
Silent Running

The names can be from movies, books, short stories, TV shows, animation,
or any other source you can think of.  Please e-mail.

Thank you.

Jeff Medcalf
jkmedcal@uokmax.{uucp|ecn.uoknor.edu}
...!chinet!uokmax!jkmedcal

[Moderator's Note:  Please send all replies directly to the author.  Thank
 you.] 

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 04:52:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Time Travel

   For an interesting view on time-travel, check out Thrice Upon a Time by
James P Hogan.
   Hogan proposses another idea.  That there are no time-lines, but
universes 'stacked' serially (Hogan is a electronics guy, so he sees things
as eithre parallel or serial.)  His idea is that changing the past can
effect the present (or future) because the molecules themselves rearrange
themselves to fit the new timeline.  Memories rearange themselves, too, so
noone has any inkling of the alternate timeline, which doesn't exist
anymore anyway.  Kind of a dark view of time.  Personally I like the
infinite timeline/ parallel idea best, which Doctor Who does follow (except
in the Two Doctors.)

------------------------------

Date: 10 Mar 90 23:49:36 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed (designed ones, that is)

Well, as far as I know, all alien races in science fiction works are
designed.  But presumably what is meant is that the alien species' origins
within the context of the work itself are design by some other species or
entity also within the context of the work.

Ian Smith gives some examples.  An offbeat one that occurs to me is the
novel "A Case of Conscience", by James Blish.  The species in question is
on the borderline of "being designed".  It is either designed by Satan
himself, or perhaps it is naturally evolved.

It takes the theist/atheist controversy, and plays around with it in a most
interesting way, ending with an event that balances the question of "what
has been going on here, anyway?" nicely on a razor's edge.

I wouldn't call it a great work, or a page turner, but most interesting.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 12 Mar 90 22:38:00 GMT
From: BAKAY1B@ureginav.bitnet ("Come to the Offworld colonies...")
Subject: RE: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #82

The IMHO the single best alien evger to appear in SF can be found in
Stanislaw Lems's Solaris (New York, Harcourt Brace, 1970).  The reason it
is so good is that the alien is trully alien - incomprehensible to humans.
It is not a mishmash of monsters from literary history.  The only way I can
describe it is to say it is a sentient ocean.  A *GREAT* book, read it.

Brook M. Bakay
Bakay1b@ureginav.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 13 Mar 90 13:20:10 GMT
From: plw@rayssdb.ray.com (Paul L. White)
Subject: Designed aliens

The starstone in Zelazny's `Doorways In the Sand' appears to satisfy both
sf-lover threads regarding AI characters and designed aliens.  The
starstone was an ancient recording device manufactured of protein, almost
virus-like.  Its purpose was to document various interstellar cultures.  To
switch on, the starstone require molecular inversion and dissolution in the
host's bloodstream.

This book competes for my favorite Zelazny novel against the whole bulk of
the Amber series.  After looking for a couple of years, I finally found
`Doorways In the Sand' in a used bookstore in downtown Palo Alto.
Zelazny's humorous treatment of the novel's characters and the presentation
of some very interesting sf concepts (e.g., the Rhennius machine, the
n-axial molecular inversion machine, the trading of cultural treasures
among newly contacted galactic civilizations, etc.) make this novel
particularly entertaining and interesting (even after 5 readings).

Paul White
plw@rayssdb

------------------------------

Date: 15 Mar 90 03:46:21 GMT
From: dragonlady@pro-merlin.cts.com (Deborah Drake)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed

There is one such 'designed species' in the Ringworld/Known Space series by
Larry Niven.  The race in question was designed many, many years before by
a slave using race which created numerous races to serve them, eventually
this race proved to be their downfall. The series also discusses a couple
other interesting alien species - the Puppeteers and the Kzin.

Deb Drake

------------------------------

Date: 8 Mar 90 21:58:08 GMT
From: orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux)
Subject: Re: Aliens Needed

In John Varley's _Titan_, _Wizard_ and _Demon_ ( a trilogy) all of the
aliens except for the titan herself are designed by the titan. There are
centaurs based on Earth TV signals, BuzzBombs which are flying (and
exploding) gas tanks, Sidewinders which are heat-seeking explosive
missile-like creatures, Blimps (like GoodYear), Sandworms, King Kong, and
on and on. Many of these aliens are one-shots or are incapable of surviving
in the long-run because they were made for a specific purpose. Most of the
really strange aliens are found in _Demon_.  

Ken Descoteaux
orion@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 20:21:24 GMT
From: YOURAA@morekypr.bitnet
Subject: designed aliens

Try Greg Bear's _The_Forge_of_God.  There are a few artificially created
alien beings in it, all created for the purpose of messing with humanity's
minds up until it's time to...  well, I won't spoil it for you.

It's not a bad book, by the way; depressing, but also thought-provoking.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 19:15:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: designed aliens

   In "Across the Sea of Suns" Nigel Wamsley and his band of explorers
discover that there is a machine civilization that is attempting to wipe
out all biological life.  On the planet Osiris Nigel and the others come
across a life form, the EM creatures, with an electrical digestive system.
It is later discovered that the EMs had been visited by the Machine
Civilization earlier which screwed things up on Osiris pretty badly, so to
prevent the same thing happening to them the EMs _designed_ themselves an
electrical system that might seem machine-like enough for the machines to
leave them alone.

------------------------------
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Date: Sat, 31 Mar 90 11:43:50 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Administrivia - Major Announcement!!!!

   Well, at the beginning of the year I alluded to changes and
announcements that had been planned for last year and alluded to more that
might happen by the end of this year.  One of these announcements is about
to be made.  Pay attention.
   Those of you who read Locus regularly may have noticed (or will notice
when you get your copy) that the April 1990 issue (#351) is the 22nd
anniversary issue of Locus.  In it, in his regular column on Editorial
Matters, Charles Brown talks about the possibility of retiring.  What he
doesn't say though, is that he and I have been communicating by mail for
the last few months since Worldcon.  Now here comes the announcement: by
the end of this year, SF-Lovers Digest and Locus magazine will be merging
into one publication.  Yes, we are going "real".  The new magazine will be
called The SF-Lovers Locus and will be available both by US Mail
subscriptions and electronic mail.  Anyone who currently subscribes to
either publication will get the appropriate version of the new publication.
   The idea is that this way we will both reach a wider audience for our
work and expand our horizons.  Also, I will slowly take over the editorial
reins of his organization (and move to California in the process).  
   As before, any message sent by electronic mail to the address
SF-LOVERS@RUTGERS.EDU will be considered for publication.  However, there
will be stricter limits on what gets published as well as how and where.
Many of the messages, particularly those that are part of a discussion of a
movie, book or television show, will be relegated to a special section of
the new magazine called, "Fan Chatter".  Those messages that are reviews of
some work, will be put into the regular review section.  Those people who
send in reviews often (the Leepers, Eric Raymond, et al.) will receive a
stipend from the new corporation for each submission.  The copyright on
each review will, of course, belong to the individual however submission
assumes your willingness to have it published.  Other people who do
occasional reviews will be listed as "guest reviewers" and the same rules
and policies apply however, the stipend will be less.
   Also, as part of the new process, I will be taking over the work that
Rich Zellich has done for several years in maintaining a list of
conventions and merging it with the information that Locus normally
receives.  The new expanded list will be published in the SF-Lovers Locus
and will also be sent to the addresses on Rich's distribution list.
   Whether the new publication and organization will succeed or not, is a
matter that time will tell.  But I have every hope and a great deal of
confidence that it will.  There are some very talented people over at Locus
who have done a good job for several years and their assistance will be
invaluable in making this new combined effort succeed, especially during
the period of transition.
  Anyone who has any comments or suggestions can send them to the
administrative address SF-Lovers-request@rutgers.edu.  Please don't send
letters to Charlie at Locus, he is far too busy now to read them.  But I
assure you that all reasonable suggestions will be considered.
  And now, back to the Digest.

Saul

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 07:36:08 GMT
From: enric@snarf.u.net (Enric Raymond)
Subject: Review: In the Seas of Madness

Title:     In the Seas of Madness
By:        David Brin
Publisher: Bantam
Format:    pb, 472pp
ISBN:      0-553-36478-1

  David Brin proved in _Startide Rising_ and _The Uplift Wars_ that he is
one of the gifted few. These books were much better than Brin's earlier
works like _The Practice Effect_, _The Postman_ and the first novel in the
Uplift series - Sundiver, and shows that Brin is definitely improving as a
writer.  This newest work is an excellent sequel to Brin's earlier _The
Uplift Wars_ and is set in the same universe although several hundred years
later.

The Terran exploration vessel Sciocco has traveled to what Niven might have
called the Galactic Center.  There, the mixed crew of Humans, dolphins, and
a new Terran-uplifted species - the es'pr'p discover an Earth-like planet
among the burnt husks and shells of old suns and their star systems. On
exploring the planet they find it is the home planet of the fabled First
Race - the Progenitors who seeded the stars with uplifted species.
   The world, like Earth, is mostly water and so perfect for the crew to
explore and explore it they do, only to find a horrible secret buried below
the surface.  One of the ancient race of the progenitors was buried under
the sea and the guards and wards left by his imprisoners are still
functioning causing the dolphins and es'pr'p to go insane and wreak havoc
and destruction on the Sciocco and the humans on board.
   The humans escape and flee to the surface areas of the planet where they
meet the local residents who call themselves, the Karlek-fartyg and who are
apparently the last race that the Progenitors uplifted before disappearing.
They too are insane but in quite a different way.  The Karlek-fartyg help
the humans solve the riddle of the madness afflicting their comrades.
   As can be expected, the races hostile to Terrans - the Pila, Thennanin,
etc. turn up in this novel.  How they too happened to find this planet or
the Sciocco is never quite made clear but they do serve their function as
antagonists admirably.

   The atmosphere of this novel veers from thrillingly dramatic to near
slapstick, with Brin never *quite* losing control of the narrative.  The
antics of the Karlek-fartyg reminded me of Anderson's Hokas and Piper's
Fuzzies.  But Brin never lets the narrative slip, always maintaining a
balance between the serious story he is trying to tell and the obvious
pastiche of both Anderson and Piper.

This novel is definitely a good read and I have no doubt that it will
become one of the classics of SF.  It is as well-written and well-paced as
any of Brin's works and shows Brin as one of the finest major talents to
appear in the last ten years.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 19:46:21 GMT
From: dd@ns.network.com (David Denning)
Subject: Re: Review: In the Seas of Madness

enric@snarf.u.net (Enric Raymond) writes:
>  David Brin proved in _Startide Rising_ and _The Uplift Wars_ that he is
>one of the gifted few. These books were much better than Brin's earlier
>works like _The Practice Effect_, _The Postman_ and the first novel in the
>Uplift series - Sundiver, and shows that Brin is definitely improving as a
>writer.  This newest work is an excellent sequel to Brin's earlier _The
>Uplift Wars_ and is set in the same universe although several hundred
>years later.

Once again, Eric has shown that he doesn't know what he's talking about.
In the first place, you can hardly call _The Postman_ a poor book.  It is
clearly one of the SF classics of the 80's.  Personally, I think that _The
Postman_ is the best of his books so far and that _Startide Rising_ and
_The Uplift Wars_ are both weak by comparison, even if they did win Hugo
awards.  And, like Miller's _A Canticle for Leibowitz_ it is a cautionary
tale about our society and the dangers of nuclear war.

>The Terran exploration vessel Sciocco has traveled to what Niven might
>have called the Galactic Center.  There, the mixed crew of Humans,
>dolphins, and a new Terran-uplifted species - the es'pr'p discover an
>Earth-like planet among the burnt husks and shells of old suns and their
>star systems. On exploring the planet they find it is the home planet of
>the fabled First Race - the Progenitors who seeded the stars with uplifted
>species.

Go back and read the book again.  They never actually say it's the
home planet of the Progenitors.  Rather, they think it might be because of
its location and the things they discover on the planet.  But it's never
actually proven one way or the other.

>   The world, like Earth, is mostly water and so perfect for the crew to
>explore and explore it they do, only to find a horrible secret buried
>below the surface.  One of the ancient race of the progenitors was buried
>under the sea and the guards and wards left by his imprisoners are still
>functioning causing the dolphins and es'pr'p to go insane and wreak havoc
>and destruction on the Sciocco and the humans on board.

Is this a review or a cover blurb?  This is exactly the sort of paragraph
that usually appears on the back of some book and, as is typical with cover
blurbs, gives away part of the plot.  The humans on board the ship never
realize why their companions start acting weirdly until much later on.  It
isn't until they meet the Karlek-fartyg and learn about their society does
any of the actions of the dolphins or the es'pr'p make sense (if madness
can make sense at all).

>   The humans escape and flee to the surface areas of the planet where
>they meet the local residents who call themselves, the Karlek-fartyg and
>who are apparently the last race that the Progenitors uplifted before
>disappearing.  They too are insane but in quite a different way.

As long as I'm nit-picking, the Karlek-fartyg *claim* to be the last of the
races uplifted by the Progenitors.  Since no one really knows what happened
to the Progenitors, you can't be sure of anything.

>The Karlek-fartyg help the humans solve the riddle of the madness
>afflicting their comrades.

This statement is misleading.  The Karlek-fartyg don't help the humans at
all.  In fact, they couldn't care less what happens to any of the Sciocco
crew.  However, by watching the Karlek-fartyg and learning about some of
their mores and customs, the humans are finally able to piece the
information they have together to solve the riddle (as Eric put it).

>   As can be expected, the races hostile to Terrans - the Pila, Thennanin,
>etc. turn up in this novel.  How they too happened to find this planet or
>the Sciocco is never quite made clear but they do serve their function as
>antagonists admirably.

This just goes to show how poor Brin's writing is.  If I want predictable
writing, I'll read a Star Trek novel.  When I read, I want to be surprised
and discover things in the same way that the characters in the book do.  In
fact, this book was so boring I nearly stopped half-way through and by the
time I worked my way to the end, I was convinced I should have.  The ending
of the book was very similiar to the ending of Brin's other books in the
Uplift series.  Frankly, I'm getting tired of the whole thing.

His poor writing is made clearer when you read his descriptions of the
dolphin's and es'pr'p's madness.  Dull.  Boring.  Trite. The only madness I
can see is that Brin continues to come up with race names that are hard to
spell or pronounce.  I mean, "es'pr'p".  Come on.

I might be willing to accept it if the races themselves were a little less
human.  There is nothing "alien" about any of the races.  They think like
humans and they act like humans.

>   The atmosphere of this novel veers from thrillingly dramatic to near
>slapstick, with Brin never *quite* losing control of the narrative.  The
>antics of the Karlek-fartyg reminded me of Anderson's Hokas and Piper's
>Fuzzies.  But Brin never lets the narrative slip, always maintaining a
>balance between the serious story he is trying to tell and the obvious
>pastiche of both Anderson and Piper.

Garbage.  Pure and simple.  In the first place, if Brin is really trying to
be the hard SF writer that he makes out to be, slapstick has no place in
his stories.  And he simply hasn't learned how to make it work.  I was
really annoyed when I realized on page 359 that they were about to have a
pie fight.  Ok, so they used the pods of alien vegetables instead of pies
but it's the same thing.  John Ford made it work in _How Much for Just the
Planet_, Jody Lynn Nye made it work in Mythology 101 and others have made
it work successfully, but always in a story that already had comedic tones
to it.  This novel didn't and shouldn't have.

And I don't think that Brin was trying for a pastiche of either Anderson or
Piper.  I think it was just plagiarism.  Read the scene on page 243 again.
Now go back and read pages 101-102 of _Little Fuzzy_ and tell me what you
think.  Only the names were changed in a useless attempt to protect the
guilty (Brin).

>It is as well-written and well-paced as any of Brin's works and shows Brin
>as one of the finest major talents to appear in the last ten years.

I wouldn't go that far.  Certainly Brin can be good.  _The Postman_ proves
that.  But I wouldn't say he was one of the "finest major talents".
Certainly, Card, Wolfe, Powers and several others are much better writers.
I'd say that Brin is an average writer, below those I mentioned above yet
far better than Asimov, Brooks, or Foster.

David Denning
dd@tearabit.fidonet.org
dd@bix.com
tearabit!dd@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!ridi!cule!tearabit!dd

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 05:06:32 GMT
From: wood@xyzzy.bbn.com 
Subject: Heinlein works

wnoe@en.ecn.purdue.edu (William A Noe) writes:
>I am presently rereading _Stranger_in_a_Strange_Land_, and thought I'd try
>to elicit some Heinlein suggestions from the crowd.  I read
>_The_Number_of_the_Beast_ and wasn't too impressed, but I also read
>_Job:_A_Comedy_of_Justice_, and enjoyed it quite a bit.  I'm trying to
>select the best of Heinlein's works to read first, while the motivation to
>read is still here.

Oh, No!!!  Here we go again.  The Heinlein flame wars from a month ago had
finally died away and now someone has to ask a question like this and start
it up all over again.  Look, everybody, don't flood the net with your likes
and dislikes all over again.  Someone, anyone, please summarize the
responses from a month ago and send them to this guy.  I personally didn't
keep them as I can't stand Heinlein.  He never did know how to write.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 15:32:06 GMT
From: winscott@lock.span.nasa.gov
Subject: New Encyclopedia

   I was recently perusing the shelves in my local bookstore when I noticed
a new book in the hardcover section.  The title was: _The Reader's Guide to
SF, Fantasy and Horror_ and was edited by Neil Barron, 1802 ppp, $149.95,
ISBN 0-8240-7485-2, March 1990.
   I already have Barron's book _Anatomy of Wonder_ and had been looking
forward to the release of his new guides - _Fantasy Literature: A Reader's
Guide_ and _Horror Literature: A Reader's Guide_ that I heard was to be
coming out this year.
   Instead it seems as if the publisher came out with this one rather than
two separate books.  I think it was a mistake as the cost is high and this
is a rather thick book.  Also, the print is kind of small (probably so they
can pack more into the book) but for us older folks with poor eyesight it's
hard to read.
   On the other hand, I looked at the book in the store and it seems to be
fairly comrehensive.  The first section of the book contains essays and
articles discussing each genre by chronological period.  There are some
interesting articles in here by the likes of Card, Asimov, Clarke,
Stableford, Bishop and more.
   The second section of the book contains complete bibliographies of many
major authors and some minor ones as well.  Barron cites Verne as the
father of the modern SF story, Frank L. Baum as the father of the modern
Fantasy story and Poe as the father of modern horror.  Along with the
entries describing the works of that author, is a list of books recommended
that are by similar authors.  In a sense, this section is much like the
guides written by Baird Seales.
  While the book claims to be a "reader's guide" it also contains sections
on art, films, television, etc. although these sections are rather small.
Also included are some reviews of successful films and tv shows - both good
and bad.
  There is a rather large appendix in the back of the book that lists, by
title and author, books in categories similar to what's been discussed on
the network.  There is a list of AIs (mostly robots and computers) used as
main characters in books, list of alien races, list of pseudonyms used by
authors, etc.
  Has anyone else seen this book?  What do you think of it?  Is it
complete?  Accurate?

  Thanks in advance.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Adams & Anthony (3 msgs) &
                            Chalker (3 msgs) & 
                            Cherryh (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 21:33:54 GMT
From: rlcarr@athena.mit.edu (Rich Carreiro)
Subject: The Long, Dark Tea-Time of the Soul

Spoilers ahoy!

Can anyone explain to me the very end of TLDTToTS?  It seems as though they
skipped back in time and changed things, but I am not sure.

What was Kate's idea?

And why exactly did Toe Rag (I love that name :-) kill Anerthy (or
whatever)?  To stop him (and Dirk) from finding out about the contract?

And what about the old beggar near the beginning who said "I used to like
frogs."  Is this a reference to Prak in _So Long and Thanks for All the
Fish_?  When he tells the Truth, the Whole Truth, and Nothing But the
Truth, he mentions that frogs are significant.

Could the beggar be Arthur in the future? :-)

ARPA: rlcarr@space.mit.edu
UUCP: ...!mit-eddie!space.mit.edu!rlcarr
BITNET: rlcarr@space.mit.edu            

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 13:59:35 GMT
From: gerlekm@merrimack.edu
Subject: Re: How much Anthony is too much Anthony?

raven@pawl.rpi.edu (Jennifer Lynn Piatek) writes:
> It seems to me that Anthony isn't doing Xanth anymore becuase HE wants to
> do Xanth, but rather because he feels the FANS want Xanth (i.e. by
> requesting more books, sending in more puns and stuff).
>
> Personally, I think after Ogre, Ogre,Xanth went way too far downhill
> (although they are getting better...Man from Mundania does differ a bit
> from the however many are in between).  I'd still rather read something
> along athe lines of Tarot, or the Incarnations.
> 
> Maybe we should send this stuff to him. Show him some fans think this
> suff really is the crap we're reading

IMHO, Anthony did to the Adept books _and_ the Incarnations books what he
did [does? is doing?] to the Xanth books.  He seems to just not know when
to quit, when enough is enough and it's time to find a new topic.  Which is
strange, because he seems to be intelligent enough to be able to critique
his own work.

Why does he insist on writing more and more about the *same* people and
places?  Is it because Xanth has been shown to be a good seller, and he
sold out to the Publishers? I'd like to think there is some other reason.
Is it because his fans demand it?  Probably, as all his stuff is so
popular. But this is baffling, as (imho) his follow-ups are all so bad.

Thought: If Anthony only put out a couple/few books in each of his many
series, he would have an output comparable to the other top authors and
would still be just as good.  His quantity does not improve his quality.

Thought: the sf/f community buys a *lot* of books.  Does Anthony sell
so well just because he's Anthony, and people don't feel complete
unless they've read _all_ of a series?  Are we hoping that the Nth
book in a series will surprise us and be on par with the first or
second?  [I'll admit to this one, maybe...]

In general, I find sequels and series gratuitous.  Unless the series has
been planned from the beginning, it shows (often BADLY) that the author
sold well and decided to take the ball and run.  The best series I've read
yet is Katherine Kurtz's novels.  She's put out how many books now?  And
I'm still crying over Kelson's lost loves.  [So, "What's the difference
between Kurtz and Anthony?", you ask.  Good question.  I'll get back to
you.]

M.P.Gerlek
mpg@merrimack.edu
{uunet,bbn,ulowell}!samsung!hubdub!mpg

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 00:32:20 GMT
From: austin@bucsf.bu.edu (Austin H. Ziegler, III)
Subject: Re: How much Anthony is too much Anthony?

M. P. Gerlek:
> IMHO, Anthony did to the Adept books _and_ the Incarnations books what he
> did [does? is doing?] to the Xanth books.  He seems to just not know when
> to quit, when enough is enough and it's time to find a new topic.  Which
> is strange, because he seems to be intelligent enough to be able to
> critique his own work.

   I disagree with you on the Incarnations books.  I think that he needed
all five to make a complete story.  Each of them was well written and
managed to put a new plot twist (which was obvious, but it was new in each
book) which made the book just a bit different than its predecessors.  The
best two of the series are _On a Pale Horse_ and _And Eternity_, first and
last, respectively, but each is good by itself.  I think he *has* gone too
far with Adept, but I'll continue reading it so that I can be done with
this story.  If he writes another Incarnations novel, I will be very
disappointed and probably not read it.

> Thought: If Anthony only put out a couple/few books in each of his many
> series, he would have an output comparable to the other top authors and
> would still be just as good.  His quantity does not improve his quality.

   I'm not sure about that.  I will not be reading any new Anthony until
the next Adept comes out because I've read so much by him (and I haven't
even touched the Xanth books!) that I have come to expect much of what he
does.  Anthony is *not* that good in following up ideas (exception is the
Incarnations series), but he can sure come up with some good ones for
starters.  The problem is that he leaves so many dangling points that one
often does not feel complete until they know how the series ends.

> Thought: the sf/f community buys a *lot* of books.  Does Anthony sell so
> well just because he's Anthony, and people don't feel complete unless
> they've read _all_ of a series?  Are we hoping that the Nth book in a
> series will surprise us and be on par with the first or second?  [I'll
> admit to this one, maybe...]

   Well, like I said above, it's his way to leave enough dangling things
that we want to read the next book and the next book until we know how the
characters that we came to love in the first book end up.  Anthony has
angered me with the Adept series but I'm going to either read or purchase
and read book number seven in the series only because I want to see it end.
If people had told me to stop with number three, I would have because that
was the end of the good part of Adept.  It then got really, really stupid.
But I've followed the series because Anthony is not a bad writer and he has
left enough dangling plots that I want to see the end of it.  I think he is
*too* prolific and needs to take a break.

> In general, I find sequels and series gratuitous.  Unless the series has
> been planned from the beginning, it shows (often BADLY) that the author
> sold well and decided to take the ball and run.  The best series I've
> read yet is Katherine Kurtz's novels.  She's put out how many books now?
> And I'm still crying over Kelson's lost loves.  [So "What's the
> difference between Kurtz and Anthony?", you ask.  Good question.  I'll
> get back to you.]

   As far as sequels is concerned, I'll agree with you about Katherine
Kurtz' Deryni novels.  I've read six so far, and am getting ready to read
the Camber series.  She is a far better author than Anthony and treats her
characters better, and *does* wrap up the stories a lot faster.  She writes
the sequels because she loves the characters (IMHO) and wants to see where
she can take them.  She doesn't leave them hanging at the end of *every*
book, like Anthony.

   Plus, she doesn't seem as arrogant as Anthony.  Did anyone else not how
arrogant that last Author's note was (well, also the first in the
Incarnations series)?  Oh well.  Anthony knows we buy his books, and I
think that he looks down upon us.

Austin
700 Commonwealth Box 2094
Boston, MA  02215
(617) 375-8272 
austin@bucsf.bu.edu
austin@buengf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 02:42:49 GMT
From: zapper@blake.acs.washington.edu (David Akers)
Subject: Re: How much Anthony is too much Anthony?

I totally disagree with you on, actually, the last two books in the
Incarnations series.  _For Love of Evil_ had three quarters of the pages
taken up in a recap of the first five books.  Only the first couple pages
and the last quarter or so of the book was new.  Admittedly, the book was
from the view of the future Incarnation of Evil, but it still was a recap.

As for _And Eternity_, very, very, VERY little of it actually showed the
Incarnation of Good, whereas the other six books, even _For Love of Evil_,
spent most of the book dealing with the ways each character adjusted to the
rigors of the job, the change of pace, and the change in life-styles and
attitudes.  _And Eternity_ did none of this.  It showed God only in a brief
passage.  The book was spent telling why Anthony doesn't "like" (for lack
of a better word) God.  It didn't show anyone in the position of God. It
centered around someone's quest to meet God.

IMHO, it was a very unsatisfactory conclusion to an otherwise great series.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 17:04:03 GMT
From: JLS139@psuvm.psu.edu (Abaddon)
Subject: Re: Jack Chalker

splebrun@ac.dal.ca says:
>I have yet to read one where a human being is not transformed into a
>different type of creature.
>
>Does anyone know of any of his works where this doesn't happen ?

  Yes, sort of. 'Downtiming the Night Side' by Chalker is an excellent book
involving time travel (odd but I forgot to mention this one when the
request for time travel novels appeared). And although the characters are
not transformed into 'creatures', they do inhabit the bodies of other
persons when they time travel. So, does this qualify as a Chalker book
where human beings are not transformed into a 'differnet type of creature'?
I think so. If you haven't read this one you should.  Especially if you
enjoy time travel. Its treatment of paradox is interesting.

Jeff Stine
jls139@psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 05:35:32 GMT
From: kumasawa@cory.berkeley.edu (Ice)
Subject: Re: Jack Chalker

splebrun@ac.dal.ca writes:
>Did anyone else notice that there seems to be a continuing theme running
>through all of Jack Chalker's works?

Well, yes.  Chalker is the best, IMO, in a particular sub-genre: the
transformation novel.  This sub-genre attempts to point out how insidious
transformations occur, or will occur, to us in real life right under our
noses and we don't see them, and sometimes accept or demand them afterword.
Not all of his books are of this sub-genre, but it's no surprise that many
of them are.

>I have yet to read one where a human being is not transformed into a
>different type of creature.

Transformations into a different type of creature are just one type of
transformation he writes about.  Many of his books just have
transformations into another human, and others have transformations of
mental condition only.  Some have no transformations at all.

>Does anyone know of any of his works where this doesn't happen ?

Here's a run-down from memory (that is, my catagorization by what I
remember happened in the books, not the titles of the books).  The *'s in
front are an indication of how much the transformations, if any, are a part
of the story.  In some cases, transformations are not an important aspect
of the story, but in others it is the story.  The more *'s, the more I feel
the transformations were integral to the story.

Books with transformations into other creatures (includes those that also
have transformations into other humans or personalities):

	A Jungle of Stars
****	the Well of Souls novels (all "3")
****	The Web of the Chozen
****	the last half (2 books) of the Lords of the Diamond novel
****	the "2" Soul Rider novels
*	the Dancing Gods trilogy
***	the Rings of the Master novel
**	the Changwinds novel

Books with transformations into other "humans" (and perhaps other
personalities, but not including any from the first group):

*	And the Devil Will Drag You Under
****	first half (2 books) of the Lords of the Diamond novel
****	The Identity Matrix
****	Downtiming the Nightside

Books with transformations into other personalities (but not including any
from the previous groups):

**	Dancers In The Afterglow
**	The Messiah Choice
***	the three G.O.D., Inc. novels
[Chalker considers these as not having transformations, but it's his idea
that physical change be a metaphor for mental change, so I see direct
mental changes as transformations too.]

Books with no transformations:
   A War of Shadows [the biochemicals kill, for all practical purposes]
   The Devil's Voyage [the only one I haven't read, but it's historical]

His book _Dance Band On The Titanic_ his 7 short stories in it, only two of
which involve transformations [the longest two].

>It seems as if he had a lot of creatures made up for the well world saga
>and now he doesn't want to waste them, so he sprinkles them in all of his
>books.

Ooops.  That's too bad it seems that way to you.  I'm convinced that
Chalker carefully thinks out the necessary creatures way in advance of each
book, and that each creature is made with that book in mind.

>I love Chalker's work but I'd love to see him try something different and
>not stick to a formula, however successful it has been.

In the Afterword of his book _Dance Band On The Titanic_, Chalker talks at
length (27 pages) about why he writes using "transformation metaphors".

Carl Johnson

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 06:51:28 GMT
From: drivax!g1@amdahl.uts.amdahl.com (Bruce Holloway)
Subject: Re: Jack Chalker

Novels in which transformation is NOT a factor?

"War of Shadows" - about modern bio terrorism.

"The Devil's Voyage" - Slightly fictionalized account of a sea disaster
linked with the testing and detonation of the world's first atomic bomb.

"And The Devil Will Drag You Under" - the main characters inhabit the
bodies of other people in their quest for the jewel of Baal or some such.
I guess this could count either way.

The first two books of "The Rings of the Master" series don't contain any
real changes that I can recall, but they do eventually come.

"Demons at Rainbow Bridge", his latest novel, has no transformations.

I believe his first novel, the one about the Vietnam guy who stumbles into
a rivalry between two super-beings, had no viewpoint characters who
changed. I believe both of the super-beings could possess people or assume
their shape.

So; it is a common theme in his work. I enjoy it, I read it, and it's still
rock and roll to me. The plots are the main thing; they change
substantially from work to work. A theme doth not a plot make.

Bruce Holloway
uunet!amdahl!drivax!g1

------------------------------

Date: 22 Mar 90 03:00:49 GMT
From: gary@softway.oz (Gary Corby)
Subject: Re: Cyteen questions/discussion

whh@PacBell.COM (Wilson Heydt) writes:
>hou@unc.cs.unc.edu.UUCP (Harvey Hou) writes:
>>I have just finished reading C.J. Cherryh's novel Cyteen, and found it
>>highly enjoyable.  However I have a few questions concerning the plot.
>>Who murdered Ariane Emory I?  Was it the Nyes?  Or was it Jordan Warrick?
>>Or did she committ [sp?] suicide?  If it was the Nyes (Denny and Giraud)
>>what possible motivation did they have?  Also why did they try to kill
>>Ari II towards the end?  I have some pet theories but I would like to get
>>some input from some other readers.
>
>First off, are you convinced that it was either suicide or murder?  Could
>her death have been an accident?  If you can't find a motive for Nyes to
>have killed her you must not have read the same book I did.  If they
>couldn't get the upper hand on Ari I, when they saw Ari II rapidly taking
>control (with all the evident talent of Ari I, plus pointers from Ari
>I)--one wouldn't be at all surprised if they tried to kill Ari II.

I'm not sure your explanation is adequate.  The attempt on Ari II is
clearly made by the Nyes.  A conversation with Jordan shortly after Ari I's
death indicates he really didn't kill her.  I very much doubt, given her
character, that Ari I suicided.  Therefore it was either an accident or the
Nyes killed Ari I.  The fact they tried for Ari II does not necessarily
mean they killed Ari I, and I have to agree that motive is lacking.  I
believe the point is left deliberately vague because, as someone mentions
in the story, it doesn't matter how she died.  The important thing is that
she is dead at all.

What really confuses me is why the Nyes went for Ari II.  One of them was
dying and the other shunned public life.  Surely their interests lay in a
strong Ari II?  The only motive I can think of is if they really did murder
Ari I and thought Ari II was about to catch them out.

Gary Corby
Softway Pty Ltd
gary@softway.oz
...!uunet!softway.oz!gary

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 18:12:03 GMT
From: sbishop@desire.wright.edu
Subject: Re: Cyteen questions/discussion

As a MAJOR fan of Ms. Cherryh I have read Cyteen twice.  It was good but my
favorite has and probably always will be the Chanur books.  Pyanfar and her
crew were IMHO one of the best representations of an alien species I've
ever read.

Those of you who have read _Cyteen_ also should read _Downbelow Station_
which tells more about the other side of the picture.  Also _Rimrunners_
which gives a viewpoint from the foot soldier's eye.  Still another book
set in the same universe is _Merchanters' Luck_.  All very good reads.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Books - Drake (2 msgs) & Duane & Holt &
                          Kurtz & Mason & Murphy (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 05:53:23 GMT
From: RMARTIN@utcvm.bitnet (Drew Martin)
Subject: David Drake, Hammer's Slammers

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
> ...  Writers like David Drake, on the other hand, can slant it into a
> kind of gut-wrenching carnography that's as unforgettable as a kick in
> the face (and, in my opinion, considerably more dangerous to the ethical
> health than "Debbie Does Dallas").

   I must disagree, David Drake's stories aren't about senseless violence,
they're about how people deal with war, senseless violence that (some) do
and try to understand what's happening to them and the world around them.
   I compared it to Fred Saberhagen's Beserker series; the series isn't
about murderous machines trying to exterminate humanity.  It's how humanity
deals with murderous machines trying to exterminate them.
   Both series try to show what humans *are* not what they do, but *why*.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Mar 90 03:22:02 GMT
From: christ@sci.ccny.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson)
Subject: Re: David Drake, Hammer's Slammers

RMARTIN@utcvm.BITNET (Drew Martin) writes:
>eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>> ...  Writers like David Drake, on the other hand, can slant it into a
>> kind of gut-wrenching carnography that's as unforgettable as a kick in
>> the face (and, in my opinion, considerably more dangerous to the ethical
>> health than "Debbie Does Dallas").
>
>   I must disagree, David Drake's stories aren't about senseless violence,
>they're about how people deal with war, senseless violence that (some) do
>and try to understand what's happening to them and the world around them.
>Both series try to show what humans *are* not what they do, but *why*.

I believe that in the afterword to _Hammer's Slammers_, Drake outlines his
reasons for writing graphically violient novels.  After his experiences in
Southeast Asia, he felt that people were becoming too accustomed to
violence, and that this was due in large part to not being exposed to it.
What is a war really like?  Obviously, unless you have partaken in one, you
cannot know.  Drake attempts (and succeeds, I think) in presenting all the
horror and devastation of war.  Is this dangerous?  I'd say not- as Drake
points out, if more people knew (or remembered) what war was like, then
those people would be-hopefully-less likely to send others to go fight
them.

Chris Thompson

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 20:05:04 GMT
From: microsoft!ellene@beaver.cs.washington.edu (Ellen EADES)
Subject: HIGH WIZARDRY by Diane Duane is out at last!!

Boy, am I *gullible*.  Or something.

Having gotten a phone machine message that HIGH WIZARDRY is out in
hardback, I phoned every bookstore in Seattle I could think might
conceivably have gotten this book yet.  After half an hour of phone calls,
I realized I was going to have to go back to Bellevue - the only copy in
the greater Seattle area resided in University Books Bellevue.  I then got
caught in a traffic jam as the 520 bridge sat at a dead stop at 8 PM while
a stalled car got pushed to the other side by a helpful pickup truck.  I
got the book at 8:45 and got home around 9:05 PM to read it.

It was worth it.

Spoilers follow:

This book focuses on Nita's little sister Dairine, who takes the Oath
without even thinking about it hard, and is promptly dumped into a
confrontation with the Lone Power.  Nita and Kit go haring off across the
universe to save her, but Dairine is doing pretty darn well on her own.  As
Kit said to Nita three-fourths of the way through the book, "If It hasn't
killed her by now, she's winning."

Well, before she does, she manages to get a computer to clone itself, gets
chased through an alien airport, hides in a non-human restroom, meets a
planet which is actually a giant semiconductor, gets her wizard's manual to
teach it binary, and then magic, and creates a new race of beings (who
become the judges in her debate with the Lone Power for control of the
planet's destiny).  The kid is smart.

I have one nit to pick with Diane: she either didn't research her
computers, or she really believes that Bill Gates and Jon Sculley are going
to sit down and break bread together one day in the future, because her
Apple computer runs MS-DOS.  As a Microsoft employee, this strikes me as
slightly unlikely ... :-) :-) :-)

The book feels a lot more like SO YOU WANT TO BE A WIZARD than like DEEP
WIZARDRY - lots of quick scene changes, lots of bizarre creatures, lots of
in-jokes (although I'm still wondering who the fair-haired man in the bar
who saves Dairine is.  He can't be a Star Wars character, or she'd have
recognized him.  Any suggestions?), lots of humor, lots of Duane's personal
religious philosophy (which, don't get me wrong, I'm very fond of).  A
great romp.  I finished it around eleven.  Lots of fun.

Ellen Eades
uunet!microsoft!ellene
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Date: 28 Mar 90 23:04:47 GMT
From: speterse@peruvian.utah.edu (soren--Ms. Jackson if you're nasty)
Subject: Re: HELP! info on T.Holt

17002_3324@uwovax.uwo.ca writes:
>Can anyone tell me anything about Tom Holt?
>
>I understand he is as good as T. Prattchet, but know nothing about him,
>nor his work except that M.Moorcock rates him highly.

I haven't read any Prattchet, so I can't compare and contrast.  Holt is
good, though.  He has written two very entertaining light fantasies
*Expecting Someone Taller* and *Who's Afraid of Beowulf*.

Both of them involve aspects of Germanic mythology appearing in
contemporary Britain.  In the first one, a complete non-entity acquires the
Ring of the Nibelungen (spelling?), and the entire cast of Wagners' Ring
cycle comes after him.  The second one involves some Viking warriors who
wake up after a 1000 year sleep.  It has absolutely nothing to do with
Beowulf.

They *are* very light, but by no means mindless.  Check them out.  I don't
know about Canadian availability, but they're both out in Hardback in the
US.  I might have seen *Expecting Someone Taller* in paperback, but I can't
confirm.

Soren F Petersen
speterse@ug.utah.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Apr 90 12:21:01 GMT
From: draphsor@portia.stanford.edu (Matt Rollefson)
Subject: Publishing order of Deryni novels

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>They're entertaining, but I haven't had the urge to re-read any. A lot of
>death and misery could have been avoided if the Deryni had simply wiped
>out the regency council. Not nice, but better than suffering pogrom.  Have
>you made any sense out of the order in which they were published?

The first trilogy to be published was the Chronicles of the Deryni, or:
   _Deryni [something, I forget - don't have 'em with me]
   _Deryni Checkmate_
   _High Deryni_

The next one to be published went back 200 years in the past, to examine
the time of Saint Camber, the time from which the legends of the "first"
trilogy were drawn:
   _Camber of Culdi_
   _Saint Camber_
   _Camber the Heretic_

Then came the Chronicles of King Kelson, set immediately after the
Chronicles of the Deryni:
   _The Bishop's Heir_
   _The King's Justice_
   _The Quest for Saint Camber_

Now, she's shifted back once again to the time just after the books about
Camber, with:
   _The Harrowing of Gwynedd_

There was also a collection of short stories, most of which took place
between the Saint Camber books and the Deryni trilogy.

Personally, I found them much more re-readable than most Anthony.  I tend
to enjoy the first couple of books in his series' the first time through,
but they get steadily worse as the series goes on and as I re-read them.
His more notable annoying habits (eg the way he treats women) are usually
much more obvious on the second reading.  The Deryni books have such
incredible depth, it's always interesting to pick up details you missed on
the first time through.

As for whether the Deryni could have avoided persecution by killing off the
Council of Ramos, that's an open question.  How could they have done it
without setting their own people up in the same position, and be force, as
opposed to appointment by the king?

draphsor@portia.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 22:12:02 GMT
From: ST401873@brownvm.brown.edu (Chris Meli)
Subject: WEAPON by Robert Mason

Since I haven't seen it mentioned on this list, I thought I'd recommend the
book WEAPON by Robert Mason (Charter Books, 2/90).  All the stores I've
seen it in have it filed under "Fiction" instead of "Science Fiction",
probably because Mason's previous novel (which I haven't read) was a
military thriller.  This book is also along those lines, but it is
definitely science fiction, since the main character is an intelligent,
self-aware robot named Solo.  (I suppose it thus ties in with the AIs in SF
discussion that's been going on.)

The book moves like a standard thriller, and in this area it is first rate.
It's one of the few books in recent memory that "I couldn't put down".  It
also suffers from the usual weak characterization and less-than-artistic
prose that plague thrillers, and some of the technical explanations/ideas
may be just plain wrong.  The reason I am recommending it, though, is the
plot and the conception of the character Solo, which are several cuts above
average.

The plot is straightforward, although possibly prematurely anachronistic.
Solo has been constructed to be a super soldier, and is sent to Nicaragua
on a test mission.  Unfortunately for the U.S. government, Solo finds his
orders unacceptable.  His departure from U.S. control, his discovery of the
"real" Nicaraguan situation, and the U.S. efforts to recapture him form the
story.

I would never try to recommend this novel as "great", but I do believe it
is well above average science fiction.  Most interesting are the conception
of Solo, and the surprising pro-Nicaragua anti-U.S.  narrative viewpoint
(surprising, that is, for this genre).

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 16:41:43 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: THE CITY, NOT LONG AFTER by Pat Murphy

		  THE CITY, NOT LONG AFTER by Pat Murphy
	     Bantam Spectra, 1990 (1989c), ISBN 0-553-28370-7
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     The time is the near future.  The place (the city of the title) is San
Francisco.  And what it's not long after is a plague that has killed off
most of humanity.  If this sounds a lot like George R. Stewart's classic
EARTH ABIDES, rest assured Murphy is not simply rehashing Stewart.  In
fact, THE CITY, NOT LONG AFTER is as much a rebuttal, or at least a
counter- proposal, to EARTH ABIDES as anything else.  Stewart's novel
champions the American way, with the main character as "The Last American"
mourning its passing and only reluctantly accepting a new way of life
(which is still very similar to life as we know it); Murphy's novel puts
forth a society directly opposed to "the American way of life" as presented
by General Miles (a.k.a. "Fourstar") in the novel.  I can't claim that
Murphy stacks the deck either; both novels emphasize the structure and
discipline of an orderly government, as represented by the hammer in EARTH
ABIDES and the Fourstar's troops here.  I can only claim that Stewart
characters also remember the personal liberty that America gave them, and
this balance is missing from Murphy's portrait.  (I am trying very hard
here to avoid attributing to the authors philosophies that may belong only
to their characters, not to them, but this makes for some awkward
sentences, so if I slip up, bear this in mind.)

     We are introduced to Jax (who remains unnamed until half-way through
the novel, but for clarity's sake I will call her that throughout this
review), the daughter of a woman who has fled the city.  We find out that
Jax's mother is somehow blamed for the catastrophe that has overtaken
humanity, but we do not learn until much later in the novel what did
happen.  (And when we do, it seems to hearken back to Ursula LeGuin as much
as Stewart.)  Stewart and Murphy both gloss over the health implications of
millions of rotting bodies.  (I believe Stewart at least has his main
character avoid the city for a while after the plague has run its course.)
When Jax, directed by her dying mother, does return to the city, she finds
it has become a city of artists.  Jax warns the residents that Fourstar is
coming to take over the city, but rather than fight a traditional battle
(which would have been what Stewart's characters would have done), they
decide to fight Fourstar's armies using art.  This use of art is more like
a highly refined use of psychological warfare, but to call it that would
have undercut the "message" of the novel.  (After all, on page 15 Murphy
declares, "When Danny-boy was eight years old, he learned that art could
change the world.")  Call it what you will, though, it does have an effect.
(My favorite line of the novel is "Lily and Zatch lay on the roof of a
warehouse, their bellies flat against the gravel and tar paper.  Down below
them, the army was overreacting to a work of art.")

     Now all this sounds implausible (or worse).  And it pretty much is.
For example, before Fourstar's arrival, one artist is making a giant harp
by stringing wires across the Opera House Plaza so that when the wind blows
it will make music.  Another builds elaborate mechanical creatures that run
(or fly) around the city.  All this works, in large part, because there is
so much food to be scavenged that people don't need to farm or hunt for a
living.  Shelter, clothing, all the necessities of life are provided by the
city.

     But as a novel it still works.  And the reason it works is that,
contrary to what it says on the spine of this book, this is not a science
fiction novel.  This is a fantasy novel.  Or even closer, this is a
"magical" novel.  The characters in this novel live with ghosts, just as
Murphy's characters in THE FALLING WOMAN did.  The ghosts walk and talk and
communicate with the characters.  When someone decides to paint the Golden
Gate Bridge blue, he is aided by the sudden arrival of a swarm of blue
butterflies.  Flowers fall from the sky.  Angels give people advice.  This
is the city, not long after, and not quite real.

     Jax spends most of the novel coming to terms with people who live
through their art.  She must struggle to understand that life for everyone
does not consist in following the same path day after day, just because
that is how it has always been done.  By the end of the novel, she hasn't
completely come around to the artists' way of thinking, but she has been
affected and changed by it.  By the end of the novel, the reader won't
necessarily be ready to throw it all over and become an environmental
artist either.  But s/he will look at life, and art, and society,
differently.

     [Bantam/Spectra Special Editions may very well be taking the place of
the Ace Science Fiction Specials as the leading edge of science
fiction/fantasy.  I was a bit put off by the number of them published, it
sometimes seems that there are three new "Special Editions" every month,
but I have been very impressed with the three I have read so far and plan
to read more.  My only caveat to the buyer is that some of them are
reprints.]

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com
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Date: 31 Mar 90 01:49:06 GMT
From: jmck@norge.sun.com (John McKernan)
Subject: Re: THE CITY, NOT LONG AFTER by Pat Murphy

ecl@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>In fact, THE CITY, NOT LONG AFTER is as much a rebuttal, or at least a
>counter- proposal, to EARTH ABIDES as anything else.  Stewart's novel
>champions the American way, with the main character as "The Last American"
>mourning its passing and only reluctantly accepting a new way of life
>(which is still very similar to life as we know it);

The main character in EARTH ABIDES missed aspects of modern civilization,
not the "American Way". EARTH ABIDES is not a "patriotic American" novel,
at most it has a positive view of modern civilization. Furthermore the new
way of life is nothing like the pre-disaster life. It's a return to a more
or less hunter gatherer existence, which makes a lot of sense given a
drastically reduced population.

John L. McKernan
jmck@sun.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

                Administrivia - Traditions,
		Books - Blish (6 msgs) & Cherryh (2 msgs) &
                        Duane (2 msgs) & Holt & 
                        Pratchett (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Thu, 5 Apr 90 09:07:46 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu 
Subject: Traditions

  The second year that I moderated this digest, I began what has now become
almost a tradition.  Namely, each year, on April 1 most commonly known as
April Fool's Day, I have produced a joke or parody issue of the digest.
This year, the issue was #106.  I mention this because apparently many of
you didn't realize it was the April Fool's issue.  No, there is absolutely
no truth to the message about my taking over Locus but I thank all of you
who sent me congratulations anyway.  For those of you who were upset by the
notion you can relax.  
  For those of you that believed everything in that issue was real: ok,
you've been had.  Enough said.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 20:51:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: A Case of Conscience

   I read somewhere that A Case of Conscience was the third part of a
trilogy.  The second part was called Black Easter, and I don't remember the
first.  Does anyone out there know the answer?  Since I've only once ever
heard of Black Easter and have heard of A Case of Conscience many times, I
guess its possible that the three were short stories that were then
published as a novel, much like the Foundation series.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 22:15:06 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: A Case of Conscience

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:

>   I read somewhere that A Case of Conscience was the third part of a
>trilogy.  The second part was called Black Easter, and I don't remember
>the first.  Does anyone out there know the answer?  Since I've only once
>ever heard of Black Easter and have heard of A Case of Conscience many
>times, I guess its possible that the three were short stories that were
>then published as a novel, much like the Foundation series.

This isn't quite true. What Blish did was write the same theme (religion)
from three viewpoints: the future (A Case of Conscience), contemporary
times (Black Easter and its sequel, The Day of Judgement) and from a
historical setting (title forgotten, sorry). They're all independent of
each other except that they're all investigating the same general ideas and
themes from separate starting points.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 22:30:00 GMT
From: mcqueen@acf4.nyu.edu (David M. McQueen)
Subject: Re: A Case of Conscience

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>    I read somewhere that A Case of Conscience was the third part of a
> trilogy.  The second part was called Black Easter, and I don't remember
> the first.  Does anyone out there know the answer?  Since I've only once
> ever heard of Black Easter and have heard of A Case of Conscience many
> times, I guess its possible that the three were short stories that were
> then published as a novel, much like the Foundation series.  

According the the notes in the recently re-released 'The Devil's Day', the
first part is called 'Dr. Mirabilis' and is described as 'an historical
novel'. This book was published here in the US back in the early 70's but I
have never seen a copy and I don't know whether it ever made it into
paperback. A hardcover copy was listed in one of L.W.Currey's catalogues a
few years ago.

David M. McQueen
Courant Institute of Mathematical Sciences
New York University

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 01:51:14 GMT
From: mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer)
Subject: Re: A Case of Conscience

mwp@munnari.OZ.AU writes:
>chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach):
>> This isn't quite true. What Blish did was write the same theme
>> (religion) from three viewpoints: the future (A Case of Conscience),
>> contemporary times (Black Easter and its sequel, The Day of Judgement)
>> and from a historical

(Minor nit: the sequel to Black Easter was _The Day After Judgement_,
appropriate to its taking place

SPOILER WARNING

immediately after the forces of Heaven have lost Armageddon.)

The entire trilogy is called "With Such Knowledge", and the theme seems to
me to be not just religion, but the conflict between faith and the search
for knowledge.  Blish is one of the few writers I've seen who does not take
a dogmatic position on either side.  Many authors in the SF field will tend
to embody faith only in the blind theocrat who opposes science and
technology lest his religion be destroyed.  In all three of Blish's books,
we see individuals of strong faith face tests of that faith, who neither
close their eyes to physical and scientific realities nor deny their
beliefs.  Indeed, in the second and third books the major characters are
faced with the literal works of Satan in the real world.  While I am not
myself religious, I find it interesting the way Blish deals with religious
themes in a way which is neither overly mystical nor overly matter-of-fact.

>_Doctor Mirabilis_ is the third in the thematic trilogy. It examines the
>life of Bacon, who was both a monk and the father of the scientific
>method. The historical research makes this book shine, though (in truth)
>few facts are known about Bacon's life.

To avoid confusion, I just wanted to note that the protagonist of _Doctor
Mirabilis_ is Roger Bacon, and not Sir Francis.  Both are important figures
in the (pre-)history of science, and Blish himself notes that they are
often confused.  Among his accomplishments are included the first mention
of gunpowder in the West (he may have discovered it independently, it isn't
clear), the invention of eyeglasses for farsightedness, and much more work
which can be called magic or experimental science depending on your mood.

>_Devil's Day_ and _Doctor Mirabilis_ are both highly recommended.  I
>didn't like _A Case of Conscience_ at all, however.

Might I ask why?  I liked all three parts of the trilogy, and found their
different approaches equally good.  On the other hand, I liked the novella
form of "A Case of Conscience" better than the novel.

Michael S. Schiffer
mss2@tank.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 07:17:13 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: A Case of Conscience

mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer) writes:
>The entire trilogy is called "With Such Knowledge", and the theme seems to
>me to be not just religion, but the conflict between faith and the search
>for knowledge.

The entire trilogy is, of course, titled "After Such Knowledge." The title
is drawn from a line in T.S. Eliot's "Gerontion":

"After such knowledge, what forgiveness?"

I trust that the significance of the line, especially in relation to the
themes of the three books, is self-apparent.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu
mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 10:08:53 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: A Case of Conscience

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
>> I read somewhere that A Case of Conscience was the third part of a
>> trilogy. [...]
>
> This isn't quite true. What Blish did was write the same theme (religion)
> from three viewpoints: the future (A Case of Conscience), contemporary
> times (Black Easter and its sequel, The Day of Judgement) and from a
> historical setting (title forgotten, sorry).  They're all independent of
> each other except that they're all investigating the same general ideas
> and themes from separate starting points.

I would say that it *was* "quite true". I can't think of a better example
of a *real* trilogy than this. Three independent pieces that work together
to illustrate a grander theme. People are just too damn used to single
novels split into three parts, or series that happen to be comprised of no
more nor no less than three volumes, to recognize an honest-to-God trilogy.

And a nit: the theme wasn't "religion" (a rather vague term, that), but the
conflict between the spirit and the pursuit of secular knowledge.

As others have already pointed out, the first novel of the trilogy is
DOCTOR MIRABILIS. I seem to recall noting somewhere that Blish thought this
his best work.

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
> Many consider A Case of Conscience a seminal work on using religion in
> SF. I never really cared for it, either. Devil's Day (the combined
> edition of Black Easter and A Day of Judgement) is definitely
> recommended, even though I really thought the sequel was a
> disappointment.

I would agree that A CASE OF CONSCIENCE is the least of the three novels,
but that says more about the other two than it does about ACoC.

> Black Easter is fascinating. You keep wondering whether it's SF, Fantasy
> or Mainstream (I finally decided it was mainstream, but from an alternate
> universe).

Actually, a couple of months back, when someone posed the question of what
novel appeared in <THE SF BOOK OF LISTS??> as one of the best science
fiction novels, fantasy novels, *and* horror novels, BLACK EASTER was the
one that came to my mind.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 01:43:00 GMT
From: UI0T@dkauni2.bitnet ("Thomas Koenig")
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #107

sbishop@desire.wright.edu wrote:
> As a MAJOR fan of Ms. Cherryh I have read Cyteen twice.  It was good but
> my favorite has and probably always will be the Chanur books.  Pyanfar
> and her crew were IMHO one of the best representations of an alien
> species I've ever read.

I also like the Chanur books best, although I think the Hani and Mahe are
none-too-carefully concealed humans.

> Those of you who have read _Cyteen_ also should read _Downbelow Station_
> which tells more about the other side of the picture.  Also _Rimrunners_
> which gives a viewpoint from the foot soldier's eye.  Still another book
> set in the same universe is _Merchanters' Luck_.  All very good reads.

Downbelow Station, Merchanter's Luck: they certainly are worth reading.
Rimrunner: What's that? I never heard of that one (yet, I hope...)

I've noticed one thing about some of Cherryh's works: She tends to reuse
character staits from different novels. I found a striking similarity in
behaviour between one of the qhal in Exile's Gate (the one who first
fights, then serves Morgaine, I forget his name at the moment) and some of
the kif in the Chanur novels, for example.  Is that just me or has anybody
else noticed something like that, too?  (BTW, I'm not complaining...)

Thomas  Koenig
UI0T@DKAUNI2.BITNET
UI0T%DKAUNI2.BITNET@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
UI0T@IBM3090.RZ.UNI-KARLSRUHE.DE

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 08:51:02 GMT
From: BECKS@taunivm.bitnet (Sara Beck)
Subject: Cherryh/Cyteen

Here is a further 2 cents on the "who killed Ari1" problem of Cyteen.  It
has always seemed obvious to me (which is no guarantee of truth, I freely
admit) that the Nyes killed her.  The clue, I think, is that Florian and
Caitlin (models 1) are also murdered (excuse me, "terminated") and the only
people powerful enough to have that done are the Nyes.  I know that the
Nyes say that Ari1 left directions in her will that the azi be "put away"
out of concern that they wouldn't get along without her, but that rings
very false to me.  Whatever Ari1's faults, she loved Florian and Caitlin,
and whatever the faults of that society it is nowhere indicated that azi
could be murdered at the whim of the owner.  The clinching argument is a
line towards the end when Ari2, thinking about Florian and Caitlin,
mentions "the flawless loyalty that the first Ari's murderers dared not
face".

------------------------------

Date: 31 Mar 90 19:28:17 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Re: HIGH WIZARDRY by Diane Duane

Diane Duane's "High Wizardry" really is as good as its predecessors.  (To
be more specific, the first part is better while the ending is somewhat
contrived.)

Read it.  You'll like it.

But I'd like to know why Duane (deliberately, I presume, most people
reading drafts of her work would have caught it) gives wrong values for all
the astronomical data she cites, typically by an order of magnitude.
(Examples include weighing 2100 pounds on Jupiter, 7 pounds on Mars, a 5%
concentration of CO2 in the atmosphere, Deimos moving across the sky in
minutes, and having the asteroid belt visible, as such, to the naked eye.)

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 07:51:47 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: HIGH WIZARDRY by Diane Duane is out at last!!

ellene@microsoft.UUCP (Ellen EADES) writes:
>I'm still wondering who the fair-haired man in the bar who saves Dairine
>is.  He can't be a Star Wars character, or she'd have recognized him.  Any
>suggestions?

   Let me start by agreeing with all of Ellen's laudatory comments.  This
book is lots of fun, both by itself and in conjunction with the other two
in the series. (It also has a fantasy concept which I've seen nowhere else,
and which deserves to be better-used: willing self-sacrifice as a power
source for good magic.)
   As for the fair-haired man, he is the Doctor, from _Doctor Who_.
Specifically, as played by Peter Davison, the fifth actor to portray the
character. There have been two other actors in the role since; Davison left
the show six years ago. This says something about the speed at which these
books are appearing :-(
   (I was prepared for the appearance, having heard about it from the Rev.
Mom a few years ago.)

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 14:03:45 GMTF
rom: rmj@tcom.stc.co.uk (Rhodri James)
Subject: Re: HELP! info on T.Holt

Somebody asked about Tom Holt.

Well.... he's yet another British humour author who currently has two
published books, "Expecting Someone Taller" and "Who's Afraid of Beowulf?"

Spoiler warning for the hard of reviewing:

"Expecting Someone Taller" is the story of a total wimp and generally
insipid character who just happens to become the owner of the Ring of the
Neibelungs. Needless to say, this brings with it the unwelcome attention of
Wotan and the Norse gods, suitably updated to the twentieth century (out
with the eight-legged horses, in with the motorbikes). The resulting
action, recasting of characters (I'd never thought of Wotan as a hen-pecked
alcoholic before) and truly delightful conversation are utterly hilarious.
I heartily recommend this book.

The only reason I can't do the same for "Who's Afraid of Beowulf?" is that
I haven't read it yet! However, everyone I have asked says it is every bit
as good, this time with ninth century (?) Vikings chasing an evil wizard
into the twentieth century, having to cope with modern London and the
modern English. It certainly sounds like it should be good.

rmj@islay.tcom.stc.co.uk
...!mcvax!ukc!stc!rmj

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 11:27:02 GMT
From: cwquak@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Wilko Quak)
Subject: >terry pratchett

rmj@tcom.stc.co.uk (Rhodri James) writes:
>Also Terry claims to have finished another diskworld novel about the
>disk's film industry, and a collaboration with Neil Gaiman. Sorry, I don't
>know any titles for these.  

I heard from a friend of mine that Terry Pratchet is working on a new
Discworld-novel called: Moving Pictures.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 16:14:09 GMT
From: paulb@minster.york.ac.uk
Subject: New Terry Pratchett

The new Terry Pratchett is out, is called "Diggers" (not "Aviators" as some
have speculated), and is a sequel for "Truckers".  According to the cover
blurb, the nomes are having some problems coping with winter, and on top of
it all, their quarry is about to be re-opened.  They fight back with the
help of the monster (a JCB).

Unfortunately, being a poor student :-( I can't afford the hardback
version, and will have to wait for the paperback to come out.  Could some
kind (and rich) person out there buy it and post a review?  Thanx.

Paul Butcher
Dept. of Computer Science 
University of York
York  YO1 5DD  England
Tel: (0904) 432760    
JANET:  paulb@uk.ac.york.minster              
EARN:   paulb@minster.york.ac.uk              
UUNET:  ..!uunet!mcsun!ukc!minster!paulb      
ARPA:   paulb%york.minster@nfsnet-relay.ac.uk 

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

			       Books - AI's

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 00:13:30 GMT
From: panther@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Garet Sheppard)
Subject: AI in literature V2.0

  I am interested in a list of books and short stories which have one or
  more Artificial Intelligence (AI) characters.  The AI forms which I have
  so far discovered are Computer systems, Humans in computerized/program/
  digitized/totally Mechanized form, Androids, Robots, Programs,
  Ships/computer systems and cyborgs.  This list may soon have a supplement
  including created intelligences such as talking cats and dogs and
  whatnot.  Is there any interest in this?  The following is a list of the
  known AI books and stories.  I would appreciate any corrections or
  additions.

Author
   AI type    Title

Abe, Kobo
   C       Inter Ice Age 4
Adams, Douglas
   CRS     The Hitchhikers Guide to the Galaxy
Alban, Antony
   C       Catharsis Central
Aldiss, Brian W.
   ?       `Full Sun`
   ?       `Neanderthal Planet`
   ?       `The Hunter at His Ease`
   R       `The New Father Christmas`
   R       `Who can Replace a Man?`
Alexander, Marc
   R       The Mist Lizard
Anderson Poul
   ?       `Epilogue`
   ?       `Goat Song`
   H       `Kings Who Die`
   R       `Quixote and the Windmill`
   ?       `Sam Hall`
   ?       `The Critique of Impure Reason`
   ?       A Circle of Hells
   C?      The Avatar
Anfilov, Gelb
   ?       `Erem`
Anthony, Piers
   ?       0X
   R       Blue Adept
   C       Heaven Cent
   CR      Juxtaposition
   C       Man from Mundania
   ?       Mute
   ?       Omnivore
   CR      Orn
   CR      Out of Phase
   CR      Robot Adept
   CR      Split Infinity
   C       The Vale of the Vole
   CR      Unicorn Point
Anvil, Christopher
   ?       `The Hunch`
Asimov, Isaac
   C       `All the Troubles in the World`
   R       `Catch that Rabbit`
   ?       `Death Sentence`
   R       `Escape!` or `Paradoxical Escape`
   R       `Evidence`
   R       `Feminine Intuition`
   R       `First Law`
   R       `Galley Slave`
   C       `Jokester`
   ?       `Lenny`
   ?       `Let's Get Together`
   R       `Liar!`
   R       `Little Lost Robot`
   ?       `Mirror Image`
   C       `Profession`
   R       `Reason`
   ?       `Risk`
   R       `Robbie` or `Strange Playfellow`   Robbie
   R       `Robot AL-76 Goes Astray`
   R       `Runaround`
   R       `Satasfaction Guaranteed`
   C       `Someday`
   H?      `Stranger in Paradise`
   A       `That Thou Art Mindful of Him!`
   R       `The Bicentennial Man`
   C       `The Computer that Went on Strike`
   R       `The Evitable Conflict`
   C       `The Last Question`
   C       `The Life and Times of Multivac`
   ?       The Machine that Won the 
   R       `The Tercentenary Incident`
   ?       `Victory Unintentional`
   A       Foundation and Earth
   R       I, Robot
   A       Robots and Empire
   A       Robots of Dawn
   A       The Caves of Steel
   A       The Naked Sun
   R       The Stars, Like Dust
   R       The Rest of the Robots (anthology)
Balchin, Nigel
   C       `God and the Machine`
Banks, Iain
   A?      Player of Games
   ?       Consider Phlebas
Banks, Raymond E.
   C       `Walter Perkins is Here!`
Barrington, J Bayley
   R       The Soul of the Robot
Barth, John
   C       Giles Goat-Boy
Bass, T.J.
   R?      The Godwhale
Bates, Harry
   R       `Farewell to the Master`
Baum, L. Frank
   R?      Glinda of Oz
   R?      Ozma of Oz
   R       Tik-Tok of Oz
   R       The Tin Woodman of Oz
Bayley, Barrington J.
   R       Soul of the Robot
   ?       The Rod of Light
Bear, Greg
   ?       Blood Music (nanobiorobots?)
Beaumont, Charles
   ?       `Last Rites`
Bellamy, Edward
   ?       Looking Backward
Benford, Gregory
   ?       `Doing Lennon`
   R       Across the Sea of Suns
Berckman, Evelyn
   ?       The Voice of the Air
Bester, Alfred
   A       `Fondly Fahrenheit`
   C       The Computer Connection
Bickham, Jack M.
   C       Ariel
Biggle, Lloyd, Jr.
   ?       `In His Own Image`
   ?       `Spare the Rod`
Binder, Eando (pseud.)
   R       `Adam Link Faces a Revolt`
   R       `Adam Link Fights a War`
   R       `Adam Link in the Past`
   R       `Adam Link Saves the World`
   R       `Adam Link's Vengeance`
   R       `Adam Link, Champion Athlete`
   R       `Adam Link, Robot Detective`
   R       `I, Robot`
   R       `The Trail of Adam Link`
   R       Adam Link (anthology)
Bischoff, David
   C       Wargames
Blish, James
   A       `I, Mudd`
   C       `Solar Plexus`
   R?      `The Apple`
   R       `The Changeling`
   ?       Cities in Flight
Bloch, Alan
   R       `Men Are Different`
Bloch, Robert
   R       `The Tin You Love to Touch`
Bone, J. F.
   ?       `Triggerman`
Boucher, Anthony
   R       `The Quest for Saint Aquin`
Boulle, Pierre
   C       `The Man Who Hated Machines`
   R       `The Perfect Robot`
Bounds, Sydney J.
   R       The Robot Brains
Bova, Ben
   ?       `The Perfect Warrior`
   ?       `THX 1138`
   S?      `Stars Won't You Hide Me`
Bova, Ben and Ellison, Harlan
   ?       `Brillo`
Boyd, John
   R       The Last Starship from Earth
Bradbury, Ray
   A       `Downwind from Gettysburg`
   R       `I Sing the Body Electric`
   R       `Marionettes, Inc.`
   R?      `Punishment Without Crime`
   A       `The Long Years`
   ?       `There Will Come Soft Rains`
Bradbury, Ray & Hasse, Henry
   R       `Pendulum`
Brin, David
   C?      Startide Rising
   C       The Uplift War
Brin, David & Benford, Gregory
   H       Heart of the Comet
Brink, Carol Ryrie
   R?      Andy Ruckram's Tin Men`
Brown, Frederic
   C       `The Answer`
Bruckner, Karl
   R       The Hour of the Robots
Brunner, John
   ?       `Judas`
   ?       `The Invisible Idiot`
   ?       `Thou Good and Faithful`
   ?       `You'll Take the High Road`
   C       Stand on Zanzibar
   ?       The Shockwave Rider
Budrys, Algis
   ?       `First to Serve`
   C       Michaelmas
Bunting, Eve
   R       The Robot People
Burdick, Eugene and Wheeler, Harvey
   ?       Fail-Safe
Butler, Samuel
   ?       Erewhon
Caidin, Martin
   C       The God Machine
Cameron, Lou
   C?      Cybernia
Campbell, John W.
   ?       `The Last Evolution`
   R       `The Last Revolution`
   ?       `The Machine`
   ?       `The Metal Horde`
   ?       `Twilight`
   ?       `When the Atoms Failed`
   ?       The Mightiest Machine
Capek, Karl
   R       R.U.R.
Card, Orson Scott
   ?       Ender's Children
   C?      Speaker for the Dead
Carrigan, Richard and Nancy
   ?       The Siren Stars
Carver, Jeffrey A.
   R       A Changling Star (nanomachines?)
   P       The Infinity Link
   C       The Rapture Effect
Chalker, Jack L.
   CP      Birth of Flux and Anchor
   P       Empire of Flux and Anchor
   S       Lords of the Middle Dark
   CRS     Masks of the Martyrs
   RS      Pirates of the Thunder
   CS      Quest for the Well of Souls
   CS      The Return of Nathan Brazil
   CS      Twilight at the Well of Souls
   RS      Warriors of the Storm
Chandler, A. Bertram
   ?       `The Left-Hand Way`
   ?       `The Soul Machine`
Chapdelaine, Perry A.
   ?       `We Fused One`
Cherryh, C. J. (pseud)
   ?       Voyagers in Night
Clarke, Arthur C.
   S       2001: A Space Odyssey
   S       2010: odyssey two
   ?       2061: odyssey three
   ?       `Crusade`
   ?       `Dial "F" for Frankenstein`
   ?       `Superiority`
   ?       `The Meeting with Medusa`
   ?       `The Nine Billion Names of God`
   C?      The City and the Stars
Clement, Hal
   ?       `Answer`
Clifton, Mark and Riley, Frank
   C       They'd Rather Be Right
Cole, Burt
   C       The Funco File
Collins, Graham P.
   P       Variations on a Theme
Compton, David Guy
   ?       Synthajoy
   C       The Steel Crocodile
Conley, Rick
   ?       `The War of the Words`
Cook, Robin
   ?       Brain
Coupling, J. J.
   ?       `Period Piece`
Crichton, Michael
   ?       Sphere
Crossen, Kendell Foster
   ?       Year of Consent
Daley, Brian
   PS      Fall of the White Ship Avatar
Davidson, Micael
   H       The Karma Machine
Davies, L. P.
   R?      The Artificial Man
Deighton, Len
   C       The Billion Dollar Brain
Delaney, Joseph H. & Stiegler, Marc
   P       Valentina: Soul in Sapphire
Delaney, Samuel R.
   C       The Einstein Intersection
   ?       The Fall of the Towers
del Rey, Lester
   R       `A Pound of Cure`
   R       `Helen O'Loy`
   R       `Instinct`
   ?       `Into Thy Hands`
   ?       `Though Dreamers Die`
   R       `To Avenge Man`
   R       `Vengeance is Mine`
   R       The Runaway Robot
Dick, Philip K.
   C?      `Autofac`
   ?       `If There Were No Benny Cemoli`
   A       `Imposter`
   ?       `Progeny`
   A       `Second Variety`
   R       `Service Call`
   ?       `The Defenders`
   H       `The Electric Ant`
   C?      `The Great C`
   ?       `The Preserving Machine`
   ?       `The Variable Man`
   ?       `War Veteran`
   C       A Maze of Death
   A       Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep?
   ?       Dr. Bloodmoney
   ?       Martian Time Slip
   ?       Simulcra
   R       The Penultimate Truth
   C       Vulcan's Hammer
   ?       We Can Build You
Dicks, Terrance
   A       Doctor Who and the Android Invasion
   R       Dr. Who and the Robots of Death
Dickson, Gordon
   C       `Computer's Don't Agrue`
   ?       `The Monkey Wrench`
   ?       Necromancer
Drake, David & Allen, Roger MacBride
   ?       The War Machine
Dunsany, Lord Edward
   ?       The Last Revolution
Durham, Jim
   ?       `F.O.D.`
Durrell, Lawrence
   C       Tunc
   CR      Nunquam
Edmondson, G. C.
   ?       The Cunningham Equations
Eklund, Gordon
   ?       `Second Creation`
Elliot, Bob and Goulding, Ray
   C?      `The Day the Computer Got Waldon Ashenfelter`
Ellison, Harlan
   CY      `Catman`
   C       `I Have No Mouth and I Must Scream`
Escarpit, Robert
   C?      The Novel Computer
Fairman, Paul W.
   R       The Forgetful Robot
   H       I, The Machine
Forest, Jean-Claude
   R       Barbarella
Forward, Robert
   S?      The Flight of the Dragonfly
Foster, Alan Dean
   R       The Black Hole
   C       The Tar-Aiym Krang
Friborg, Albert Compton
   ?       `Careless Love`
Gallum, Raymond Z.
   ?       `Derelict`
   ?       `The Scarab`
Garrett, Randall Z.
   S       `A Spaceship Named McGuire`
   ?       `The Hunting Lodge`
Gawron, J. M.
   ?       Algorithm
George, Peter
   ?       Two Hours to Doom
Gerrold, David
   ?       A Day for Damnation
   ?       A Matter for Men
   RS      Space Skimmer
   C       When Harlie Was One & release 1.0
Gibson, William
   CHP     Count Zero
   CHP     Mona Lisa Overdrive
   CHP     Neuromancer
Gilliland, Alexis
   P?      Corporate Saskesh
   P?      Escape From Rosinante
Goulart, Ron
   ?       What's Become of Screwloose? and Other Inquiries
Gravel, Geary
   C?      The Alchemist
Groves, J. W.
   R       `Robots Don't Bleed`
Gunn, James E.
   ?       `The Message`
Hadley, Arthur
   ?       The Joy Wagon
Hamilton, Edmond
   R       Captain Future
Harness, Charles
   ?       Ring of Ritornel
Harrison, Harry
   ?       `Arm of the Law`
   ?       `Homeworld`
   R       `I Always Do What Teddy Says`
   ?       `I See You`
   ?       `Make Room, Make Room`
   ?       `Survival Planet`
   ?       `The Repairman`
   R       `The Robot Who Wanted to Know`
   P?      `The Simulated Trainer`
   R       `Velvet Glove`
   R       `War with the Robots`
Hartridge, Jon
   C       Binary Divine
Heinlein, Robert
   ?       `Revolt in 2100`
   R       Friday
   CS      The Cat Who Walked Through Walls
   C       The Moon is a Harsh Mustress
   S       The Number of the Beast
   CS      Time Enough for Love
   S       To Sail a Sunset
Herbert, Frank
   C       Destination: Void
   C       Jesus Incident
   C       Lazarus Effect
Hoch, Edward
   C?      The Transvection Machine
Hodder-Wiliams, Christopher
   C       Fistful of Digits
Hogan, James P.
   R       Code of the Life Maker
   CS      Giant's Star
   C?      The Genesis Machine
   S       The Gentle Giants of Ganymede
   C       The Two Faces of Tomorrow
   ?       Voyage from Yesteryear
Holly, J. Hunter
   R       `The Graduated Robot`
Horton, Forest W., Jr.
   A       The Technocrats
Hoyle, Fred and Elliot, John
   C       A for Andromeda
   C       Andromeda Breakthrough
Hughes, Ted
   R?      The Iron Man
Jameson, Malcolm
   ?       `Pride`
Johannesson, Olof (pseud.)
   C       The Great Computer
Jones, D. F.
   C       Colossus and the Crab
   C       Colossus: The Forbin Project
   C       The Fall of Colossus
Jones, Raymond F.
   ?       The Cybernetic Brains
   ?       `Rat Race`
Kagan, Janet
   C       Hellspark
Karlins, Marvin
   ?       The Last Man Is Out
Kelleam, Joseph E.
   R?      `Rust`
Key, Alexander
   R       Bolts, a Robot Dog
   R       Rivets and Sprockets
   R       Sprockets, a Little Robot
Kilian, Crawford
   P?      Brother Jonathan
Knight, Damon
   H       `Masks`
Knootz, Dean R.
   CR      Demon Seed
   ?       Midnight
Kornbluth, C. M.
   ?       `With These Hands`
Krahn, Fernando
   R       Robot-bot-bot
Kuttner, Henry
   R?      `The Twonky`
   ?       `Jesting Pilot`
   ?       The Proud Robot
Kuttner, Henry and Moore, C. L.
   ?       `Two Handed Engine`
Lack, G. L.
   ?       `Rogue Leonardo`
Lafferty, R. A.
   C       Arrive at Easterwine: The Autobiography of a Ktistec Machine
Laumer, Keith
   ?       `Dinosaur Beach`
   ?       `Eurema's Dam`
   ?       Bolo
   ?       Rogue Bolo
   C       The Great Time Machine Hoax
Lee, Tanith
   H?      Electric Forest
   R       The Silver Metal Lover
Le Guin, Ursula K.
   ?       The Lathe of Heaven
Leiber, Fritz
   ?       `64-Square Madhouse`
   ?       `A Bad Day for Sales`
   ?       `Answering Service`
   R       `The Mechanical Bride`
Leiber, Justin
   P?      Beyond Humanity
Leinster, Murray (pseud.)
   C       `A Logic Named Joe`
   ?       `The Wabbler`
Lem, Stanislaw
   R       `In Hot Pursuit of Happines`
   C       `The Computer That Fought a Dragon`
   R       `The Hunt`
   R       `The Mask`
   R       `The Sanitorium of Dr. Vliperdius`
   R       `The Seventh Sally`
   ?       Mortal Engines
   R       Return From the Stars
   C       The Cyberiad: Fables for the Cybernetic Age
   R       The Invincible
Leman, Grahame
   ?       `Conversational Mode`
Levin, Ira
   R       The Stepford Wives
   C       This Perfect Day
Lewis, C. S.
   R       That Hideous Strength
Long, Frank Belknap
   R       `The Robot Empire`
   R       It Was the Day of the Robot
Longyear, Barry B.
   AR      Naked Came the Robot
Lucas, George
   R       Star Wars: From the Adventures of Luke Skywalker
Mackin, Edward
   ?       `The Key to Chaos`
   ?       `The Trouble of H.A.R.R.I.`
Maine, Charles Eric (Pseud)
   C       B.E.A.S.T.
Malec, Alexander
   ?       `10:01`
MacApp, C. C.
   ?       Omha Abides
Martin, George R. R.
   ?       `The Last Superbowl Game`
Mason, Douglas R.
   C       Matrix
McCaffrey, Anne
   H       The Ship Who Sang                          Helva
McCollum, Michael
   S       Life Probe
   S       Procyon's Promise
McDonald, John D.
   ?       `Mechanical Answer`
Mead, Shepherd
   ?       The Big Ball of Wax
Meredith, Richard C.
   H?      We All Died at Breakaway Station
Merritt, Abraham
   ?       The Metal Monster
McGowan, Tom
   R       Sir MacHinery
Milan, Victor
   P       Cybernetic Samurai
   P?      Cybernetic Shogun
Miller, Walter M., Jr.
   ?       `Dumb Waiter`
   R       `I Made You`
McIntosh, J. T.
   ?       `Machine Mode`
   R       `Made in USA`
   ?       `Spanner in the Works`
McIntyre, Vonda N.
   ?       `The Genius Freaks`
McLoed, Shiela
   R       Xanthe and the Robots
McLoughlin, John
   S       Toolmaker Koan
Monteleone, Thomas F.
   ?       `Chicago`
Moorcock, Michael
   C       The Final Programme
   ?       `Sea Wolves`
Moore, C. L.
   H       `No Woman Born`
Moore, C. L. & Kuttner, Henry
   R       `The Proud Robot`
Moore, Harris
   CH      Slater's Planet
Moran, Daniel Keys
   C?      Armageddon Blues
   CY?     Emerald Eyes
   CPY?    The Long Run
Morris, Janet
   S       Cruiser Dreams
   S       Dream Dancer
   S       Earth Dreams

[Moderator's Note:  This article was too long to be included in a single
digest.  The continuation of this message will appear in the next issue.]

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Books - AI's (9 msgs) & Cyberpunk

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 00:13:30 GMT
From: panther@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Garet Sheppard)
Subject: AI in literature V2.0

[Moderator's Note:  This is the second part of the message.  The first part
appeared in Digest Issue #110.]

Niven, Larry
   H?      `A Teardrop Falls`
   H?      `A World Out of Time`
   H?      `Becalmed in Hell`
   H?      `The Coldest Place`
   C?      Integral Trees
   C       The Schumann Computer
   C?      The Smoke Ring
Nolan, William F.
   R?      Logan's Run
Norton, Andre
   A       Android at Arms
O'Donnell, Kevin, Jr.
   H       Mayflies
Padgett, Lewis
   ?       `Deadlock`
   ?       `Ex Machine`
   ?       `The Twonky`
Perkins, Lawrence
   ?       `Delivered with Feeling`
Perry, Roland
   C?      Program for a Puppet
Philips, Peter
   ?       `Lost Memory`
Pierce, John R.
   ?       `See No Evil`
Piper, H. Beam
   C       Junkyard Planet (or The Cosmic Computer)
Pohl, Frederik
   ?       `Day Million`
   ?       `The Schematic Man`
   C       Beyond the Blue Event Horizon
   CP      Gateway
   H?      Heechee Rendezvous
   C?      Man Plus
   C       Star Child
   ?       The Age of the Pussyfoot
   H?      The Annals of the Heechee
Quick, W. T.
   H?      Yesterday's Dawn
Reynolds, Mack
   ?       `Criminal in Utopia`
   C?      Computer War
   C?      Computer World
Riley, Frank
   ?       `The Cyber and Justice Holmes`
Robinson, Spider
   ?       `Mindkiller`
Roshwald, Mardecai
   ?       Level 7
Rostler, William
   R       `Ship Me Tomorrow`
Rothmand, Milton A.
   ?       `Getting Together`
Rucker, Rudy
   CR      Software
   CR      Wetware
Russell, Eric Frank
   A       `Jay Score`
   R       `Men, Martians and Machines`
   ?       `Roomerang`
Ryan, Thomas J.
   PS      The Adolescence of P-1
Saberhagen, Fred
   A?      `Fortress Ship`
   A?      `Goodlife`                                Goodlife
   A?      `In the Temple of Mars`
   A?      `Inhuman Error`
   A?      `Masque of the Red Shift`
   A?      `Mr. Jester`
   A?      `Patron of the Arts`
   A?      `Pressure`
   A?      `Smasher`
   A?      `Some Events at the Templat Radiant`
   A?      `Starsong`
   A?      `Stone Place`
   R?      `The Annihilation of Angkor Apeiron`
   A?      `The Game`
   A?      `The Peacemaker`
   A?      `The Sign of the Wolf`
   A?      `The Smile`
   A?      `What T and I Did`
   A?      `Wings Out of Shadow`
   A?      Berserker  (anthology)
   A?      Berserker Man
   A?      Berserker's Planet (anthology)
   A?      Brother Assassin (anthology)
   C       Empire of the East
   A?      The Ultimate Enemy (anthology)
Saxton, Josehpine
   R       `Gordon's Women`
Seabright, Idris
   ?       `Short in the Chest`
Shaara, Michael
   ?       `Soldier Boy`
   ?       `2066: Election Day`
Shaw, Bob
   ?       `Harold Wilson at the Cosmic Cocktail Party`
Sheckley, Robert
   R       `Can You Feel Anything When I Do This?`
   ?       `Fool's Mate`
   R       `The Robot Who Liked Me`
   C       Journey Beyond Tomorrow
Sheffield, Charles
   ?       Trader's World
Silverberg, Robert
   ?       `Getting Across`
   C       `Going Down Smooth`
   R       `Good News from the Vatican`
   ?       `The Macauley Circuit`
   R       Across a Billion Years
   H?      Time Gate
   R       Tower of Glass
Simak, Clifford D.
   R       `I Am Crying All Inside`
   ?       Limiting Factor`
   ?       `Lulu`
   ?       `Skirmish`
   C?      `Univac: 2200`
   R       A Choice of Gods
   R       City
   R       Project Pope
   R       Special Deliverance
Simmons, Dan
   PR?     Hyperion
   ?       The Fall of Hyperion
Sladek, John T.
   ?       Mechasm (or The Reproductive System)
   R       Roderick
   R       Roderick at Random
   H       The Mu"ller-Fokker Effect
Slote, Alfred
   A       My Robot Buddy
Smith, George O.
   ?       `Counter Foil`
Stasheff, Christopher
   SR      Escape Velocity
   R       King Kobold Revived
   R       The Warlock Enraged
   R       The Warlock Heretical
   R       The Warlock Insane
   SR      The Warlock in Spite of Himself
   R       The Warlock is Missing
   R       The Warlock Unlocked
   R       The Warlock Wandering
   R       The Warlock's Companion
Strike, Jeremy
   C       A Promising Planet
Sturgeon, Theodore
   R?      `Killdozer`
   ?       `Agnes, Accent, and Access`
Temple, William
   R?      The Automated Goliath
Tenn, William
   ?       `The Jester`
Thomas, Dan
   C?      The Seed
Tevis, Walter
   R       Mockingbird
Tiptree, James R.
   H       `The Girl Who Was Plugged In`
Townes, Robert Sherman
   ?       `Problem for Emmy`
Tremaine, Orlin F.
   ?       `True Confession`
Tubb, E. C.
   C       `Moon Base`
Vance, Gerald
   ?       We, The Machine
van Vogt, A. E.
   ?       `Final Command`
   ?       `Fulfillment`
   CR      Computerworld
   C       The Infinite Machine
   ?       The World of Null A
Varley, John
   C       Millenium
Vincent, Harl
   R       `Rex`
Vinge, Joan D.
   H?      `Fireship`
Vinge, Vernor
   ?       `Long Shot`
   ?       `The Accomplice`
   H       `True Names`
Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr.
   C       `EPICAC`
   C       Player Piano
   R       The Sirens of Titan
Watt-Evans, Lawrence
   S       The Cyborg and the Sorcerers
   S       The Wizard and the War Machine
Wellen, Edward
   ?       `No Other Gods`
White, Ted
   A       Android Avenger & the Spawn of the Death Machine
Wilhelm, Kate
   R       `Andover and the Android`
Willer, Jim
   C       Paramind
Williams, Robert Moore
   R       `Robot's Return`
Williamson, Jack
   R       `With Folded Hands`
   R       The Humanoid Touch
   CR      The Humanoids
Wodhams, Jack
   ?       `Sprog`
Wolfe, Gene
   ?       `Alien Stones`
Wylde, Thomas
   H?      Roger Zelazny's Alien Speedway
Wyndham, John
   R       `Compassion Circuit`
   ?       `The Lost Machine`
Young, Michael
   ?       The Rise of Meritocracy
Young, Robert F.
   R       `September Had Thirty Days`
Zelzany, Roger
   ?       `Devil Car`
   R       `For a Breath I Tarry`
   R       `Home Is the Hangman`
   ?       `Loki 7281`
   H       `Permafrost`
   C       Blood of Amber
   R       My Name is Legion
   ?       Roadmarks
   C       The Trumps of Doom
Zelazny, Roger & Saberhagen, Fred
   C       Coils
Zebrowski, George
   ?       `Starcrossed`
Zebrowski, George and Carrington, Grant
   ?       `Fountain of Force`

I need more information about any of the above with a query mark under the
AI type field, as well as about the following:

   "Modular Man" in some of the Wild Card series
   `The Floating World` in _Asimov's_
   a series of stories about Willie Shorts
   Alfred Bester's OBO satellite and EXTRO computer
   Cluset Command Series by W.C. Dietz; the AIDs
   Cordwainder Smith in ?Norstrilia
   David Drake's Hammer's Slammers series
   Doomstar  by Perry or Reeves
   Forbidden Planet; robot
   Heinlein's Lazarus Long books with AI
   Holly in "Red Dwarf"
   Islands in the Net and Hardwired
   Longyear's  Sea of Glass; Mac II
   Poul Anderson's "Trader Team" stories; Muddlin' Thru?
   Tales of Pirx the Pirate
   The Perfect Robot by Kornbluth? half of Lewis Padgett anyway
   The Purgatory Computer, Piers Anthony
   Warren Norwood's Ship/computer book

Clinton Edward-Garet Sheppard
Austin, Tx. 78713-8266
Internet: panther@{ccwf,walt}.cc.utexas.edu
Fido: Garet.Jax@f15.n382.z1.fidonet.org

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 02:31:38 GMT
From: 469486@uottawa.bitnet (Jean-Louis Trudel)
Subject: AI Request

ALBERGA@ibm.com (Cyril N. Alberga) writes:
>One of the earliest science-fiction stories that I remember reading
>involved what would now be called an AI.  (Dreadful story, but what the
>hell.)  Unfortunately I can remember neither the title nor author.  I was
>published in Amazing stories almost certainly between 1946 and 1949.  It
>involved the construction of an artificial brain, modeled on the human
>brain, inside a hollowed out mountain: a real neural network with macro
>sized artificial neurons.
>
>(...)  Of course, once the thing was activated it tried to take over the
>world.  The height of silliness was its destruction by the release of a
>termite colony into its "circulatory" system, which was filled with some
>kind of liquid wood-pulp composed mostly of lignin.

A friend, Guy Sirois, is pretty sure that this is a 60,000 words novel
called _The Brain_, by Alexander Blade, the pseudonym of Heinrich Hauser.
It was published in the _Amazing Stories_ of October 1948.  (It was later
translated in German and a later critic classed it as one of the better
novels, for its era, of German science fiction, not knowing that it had
been written originally in English.)  The story inspired the illustration
of the issue's cover.

Jean-Louis Trudel

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 18:24:20 GMT
From: ggray@wpi.wpi.edu (Gary P Gray)
Subject: Re: AI in literature V2.0

Some clarifications for Zelazny:

'Devil car' would come under the heading of "Ship's computer" I guess.  The
AI is built into the car.

'Last of the Wild Ones' is the sequel to 'Devil Car', it comes under the
heading of "ship's computer" as well.

The AI in _Roadmarks_ is a computer built into a book.

"My Lady of the Diodes" is another computer used to set up thefts for its
owner.

The star crystal in _Doorways in the Sand_ is an AI recording unit, built
by an alien race to learn about other other cultures. It would be a
computer, I guess, or more accuratly a virus that invades a host's body.

"Loki 7281" is a computer.

Zelazny wrote a Beserker story called "Itself Surprised.", it was published
in a collection of Beserker stories by different authors.

(and on to another author)

K.w. Jeter has a book that qualifies:

_Infernal Devices_ has a clockwork robot that is built to look exactly like
the protagonist of the book.  Put it under Mechanized, I guess.  This one
is a parody of the Jules Verne/Sir Arthur Conan Doyle type Victorian
adventure novel.

Gary Gray
ggray@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Apr 90 00:07:46 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.psu.edu (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Re: AI in literature V2.0

panther@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Garet Sheppard) writes:
>I need more information about any of the above with a query mark
>under the AI type field, as well as about the following.
> [...]
>"Modular Man" in some of the Wild Card series

   Well, Modular Man in the Wild Card series falls under the "Android"
heading.  He was definitely a robot, and was created by a human.

> [...]
>Longyear's  Sea of Glass; Mac II

   The Mac II was an "omnipotent computer of awesome power" which was given
the problem of solving the overpopulation problem, and decided killing off
most of the human population would be the ideal solution.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 02:24:52 GMT
From: MERCEDES@irmunisa.bitnet (Paolo Mattiangeli)
Subject: AI characters *SPOILER*

ZBGAR@scfvm.gsfc.nasa.gov (Gail Reichert) writes:
>Wasn't there also a story (sorry for the vagueness, but I forget who wrote
>it and what the title was) about a guy who sits isolated in a spaceship,
>in a room near another room which holds an alien, who is giving Earth
>something in exchange for the proximity? I seem to remember that the guy's
>only contact is a computer.

Yes, there was indeed. It's Damon Knight's _STRANGER_STATION_: the
copyright notice I have shows 1956; I don't know where it's published since
I read it in an Italian translation (1976). The guy sits in his room and
turns mad because of mental influence from the alien.  It seems that the
alien actually loves the man, in an overwhelming way.  On the other hand,
the man hates the alien for his disgusting physical shape, and this hate
eventually kills the alien.

In the process, the alien produces some sort of essudation, which is
collected for its anti-aging action on human beings.  This sort of trade is
supervised by an AI device called _alpha_net_ but, the guy calls it Auntie
Jane, which plays a rather ambiguous role. The point is that the human
sacrifice is needed for the trade, and Auntie Jane is there to help the man
going mad, so that the alien may produce the elixir.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 20:24:18 GMT
From: tel@cl.cam.ac.uk (Timothy Leonard)
Subject: Robots as corporations

I'm looking for a book in which robots are legally corporations.  People
can own stock in them, and a robot that owns its own stock is a free agent.
I know Asimov's story "The Bicentennial Man," and that's not the one I'm
looking for.  If you know the author or title of the book, please tell me.

Thanks for the help.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Mar 90 18:26:57 GMT
From: jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan,8292,X1243,ML44E)
Subject: Re: Robots as corporations

tel@cl.cam.ac.uk (Timothy Leonard):
> I'm looking for a book in which robots are legally corporations.  People
> can own stock in them, and a robot that owns its own stock is a free
> agent.

Alexis Gilliland's series of "Rosinante" books: _Revolution on Rosinante_
(I believe) etc. One of the main characters is Corporate Saskesh
("Corporate" used as a title like "Mister"), a mobile AI that by the end of
the series owns all of its own stock and is therefore a full citizen with
constitutional rights etc. The series of three books are a great read, and
are notable for the fact that the timelines in the three novels overlap:
e.g. the same telephone conversation is seen from both ends in two
different books.

Last I heard, Gilliland (sp?) works for NIST (was NBS), and is active in
fandom and is a well known fan artist. Wish he'd right some more books.

The books take place in the near future. Rosinante is one of three orbital
O'Neill habitats.

Recommended.

John Sloan
Boulder CO 80307-3000
+1 303 497 1243         
...!ncar!jsloan
jsloan%ncar@ncario.BITNET
jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 16:04:20 GMT
From: muffy@eris.berkeley.edu
Subject: Gilliland's books (was Re: Robots as corporations)

jsloan@ncar.ucar.edu (John Sloan,8292,X1243,ML44E) writes:
>tel@cl.cam.ac.uk (Timothy Leonard) writes:
>> I'm looking for a book in which robots are legally corporations.  People
>> can own stock in them, and a robot that owns its own stock is a free
>> agent.
>
>Alexis Gilliland's series of "Rosinante" books: _Revolution on Rosinante_
>(I believe) etc. One of the main characters is Corporate Saskesh
>("Corporate" used as a title like "Mister"), a mobile AI that

The books are: "The Revolution From Rosinante", "Long Shot For Rosinante",
and "The Pirates of Rosinante". There are several incorporated computers
(which do not seem to be "robots"; they are mentioned as being more
boxlike): Corporate Skaskash, Corporate Susan Brown, Corporate Elna, and
Corporate Forziati.

>Last I heard, Gilliland (sp?) works for NIST (was NBS), and is active in
>fandom and is a well known fan artist. Wish he'd right some more books.

He has written at least two other books. "The End of the Empire" and
"Wizenbeak".

Muffy

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 18:11:49 GMT
From: mcp@sei.cmu.edu (Mark Paulk)
Subject: Re: Robots as corporations

tel@cl.cam.ac.uk (Timothy Leonard) writes:
>I'm looking for a book in which robots are legally corporations.  People
>can own stock in them, and a robot that owns its own stock is a free
>agent.  I know Asimov's story "The Bicentennial Man," and that's not the
>one I'm looking for.  If you know the author or title of the book, please
>tell me.

While she's not a robot, Helva in THE SHIP WHO SANG by Anne McCaffrey is
essentially "owned" by the government that built her.  Helva is human, but
severely handicapped from birth.  The gov't cyborgs her (and many others)
as a starship.

I consider THE SHIP WHO SANG the best of McCaffrey's work, but if you think
about Helva's situation, it's somewhat disturbing.  The potential for abuse
is enormous, although slightly glossed over in the book.

Mark C. Paulk
mcp@sei.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 17:51:07 GMT
From: anselm!jclamy@dartvax.dartmouth.edu (Jonathan Lamy)
Subject: Cyberpunk Titles

     Can anyone out there recommend any cyberpunk novels which they have
read and found interesting?  I am rather new to this literary genre, and
know very little about it.  I have heard of one title in particular _Mona
Lisa Overdrive_, although I do not know its author.
     As always, any information would be greatly appreciated!

Jonathan Lamy
Saint Anselm College
Manchester, New Hampshire 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Cook (9 msgs) & Franke (2 msgs) &
                         Short Reviews & Book Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 05:33:23 GMT
From: abl@dart.ece.cmu.edu (Antonio Leal)
Subject: New Glen Cook out

Catch of the day: Glen Cook's fifth Black Company book. Titled something
like Steel Dreams.

Antonio B. Leal
Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
Pittsburgh, PA. 15213   U.S.A.
[412] 268-2937
abl@maxwell.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 14:26:23 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Re: New Glen Cook out

abl@dart.ece.cmu.edu (Antonio Leal) writes:
>Catch of the day: Glen Cook's fifth Black Company book. Titled something
>like Steel Dreams.

It is _Dreams of Steel_ and it's quite good.  Definitely an improvement
over _Shadow Games_.  There's more ambiguity about which side (if any) is
doing the right thing, which is part of what I liked about the first books.

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 22:35:56 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: New Glen Cook out

It's actually the sixth Black Company Book.  The first three, which
apparently were all he was originally planning on writing, formed a
trilogy:

   The Black Company
   Shadows Linger
   The White Rose

   [These three also appeared in a single Science Fiction Book Club omnibus
    edition entitled "The Annals of the Black Company."]

Since then, he's written (in order of publication):

   Shadow Games
   The Silver Spike
   Dreams of Steel

"Shadow Games" and "Dreams of Steel" are the first two books of the "Black
Company South" series in that they deal with the adventures of some of the
survivors of the first trilogy as they journey a _long_ way south in an
attempt to reach Khatovar, the (possibly legendary) origin of the Company
four centuries earlier.

"The Silver Spike" was a sort of epilogue to the first trilogy, as it dealt
with and pretty much closed off the stories of most of the surviving
characters who didn't go south.  Most of it took place at the same time as
"Shadow Games," but at different places.  

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 19:46:31 GMT
From: HEROY@lsuvm.bitnet (Paul Heroy)
Subject: Glen Cook fans rejoice!

Several months ago I picked up a copy of Glen Cook's _The Black Company_,
which was recommended to me by a friend by his carrying it in front of him
one day without putting it down until he finished. (I might be exaggerating
just a tad.) I picked up a copy and found out why - great stuff. And the
first of at least a trilogy! Unfortunately, as I found, books 2 & 3 were
not in print, even though the 1st of the next trilogy plus a spinoff book
were!

Finally, they've come back in print from Tor (boy I love those guys!). I
picked up the 2nd, 3rd and 5th (new one) Chronicles of the Black Company
last week and have read the 2nd-4th. I'm not sure if the 5th book finishes
off the series or not, but there's no mention of a forthcoming book #6 on
the inside cover. These books are terrific fun to read. Cook does a great
job of pacing and keeping the action going and you guessing. The series now
looks like this:

#1 _The Black Company_
#2 _Shadows Linger_
#3 _The White Rose_
   split off after this book: _The Silver Spike_
#4 _Shadow Games_
#5 _Dreams of Steel_

I also might add in relation to a recent thread that these books have some
VERY strong female characters. Finally, I think I also remember seeing
several more GC books scheduled for publication by Tor in the coming
months.  Yeah Tor!

Paul Heroy
System Network Computer Center
Louisiana State University
BITNET: HEROY@LSUVM
INTERNET: heroy@lsuvm.sncc.lsu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 08:33:25 GMT
From: abbadon@pawl.rpi.edu (Matt Freaney)
Subject: Re: New Glen Cook out

   He'll also follow this one up with _The Glittering Stone_, the last one
in the books of the south series.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 14:14:12 GMT
From: jkingdon@watserv1.waterloo.edu (John Kingdon)
Subject: Re: New Glen Cook out

A brief note: the fifth book in Cook's Garrett series, _Dread Brass
Shadows_, should be out near the end of April.  God, I love it when a good
author is prolific.

(By the way, what _is_ it about Cook and shadows?  _Shadows Linger_,
_Shadow Games_, _Shadowline_, _Dread Brass Shadows_...)

John Kingdon
Department of Computing Services
University of Waterloo
Waterloo, Ont, Canada
jkingdon@watserv1.UWaterloo.ca

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 16:27:48 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Dreams of Steel

Title:     Dreams of Steel
By:        Glen Cook
Publisher: TOR Fantasy (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 346pp
ISBN:      0-812-50210-8

    This #5 of the Chronicles of the Black Company demonstrates the
besetting problem with series; it's neither as original nor quite as
carefully written as the first four. On the other hand, Glen Cook is a
captivating writer with a uniquely dark, Chandleresque slant on the fantasy
epic. If he can keep shut of the assembly-line crank-'em-out-for-the-bucks
mentality that threatens this series he may yet become an SF/fantasy writer
of the first rank.

   At the disaster of Dejagore (see the end of _Shadow_Games_) Croaker is
shot through the chest beside the Company's standard, but does not die; he
is removed from the battlefield by the same black-cowled Presence that has
dogged the Black Company through their march south from the Sea of
Torments. Lady, believing him dead, swears vengeance on the Shadowmasters
and begins to re-form the Company around the few survivors; she becomes
both Annalist and Captain.

   The Presence, it develops, is none other than the Taken called
Soulcatcher, Lady's sister and bitter enemy. She has saved Croaker to be
the tool of her vengeance. And as Lady threads her way though the intrigues
of Taglios, she finds that her new allies may be as dangerous as her
enemies, for they are the Stranglers, the murder-cult of the Dark Mother.
They believe Lady is the long-prophesied Daughter of Night, the bloody
messiah they have awaited for a thousand years. All her plans will unravel
if they discover they have the wrong woman, and more terrifying yet is
the possibility that they do not.

   Meanwhile, far to the south, there are things stirring on the Plain of
Glittering Stone, the accursed place that may long ago have been the
Company's home city of Khatovar. If the Black Company fulfills its contract
with the Taglians, the Shadowmasters' last resort may be to loose those
evils on the world.

   This is fun stuff, and nowhere near as predictable as the purple-prose
synopsis above above might suggest. Cook is very good at writing *against*
the expectations of the fantasy form; his dialogue and prose style have a
cynical, gritty, naturalistic edge much more like the best film noir than
Tolkien or contemporary fantasists. It's a technique that helps make the
fantastic elements in the plot more believable, and more vivid by contrast.
And it's well suited to depicting a milieu in which the choices are usually
not between good or evil, but between evil and greater evil.

   We do find out a bit more about the mission of the original Black
Company toward the end of the book, enough to know that it was a response
to the same events that gave birth to the Strangler cult. The next and last
book, _Glittering_Stone_, should draw the final veils aside. I'm looking
forward to it.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 21:03:26 GMT
From: ggray@wpi.wpi.edu (Gary P Gray)
Subject: Re: New Glen Cook out

jkingdon@watserv1.waterloo.edu (John Kingdon) writes:
>A brief note: the fifth book in Cook's Garrett series, _Dread Brass
>Shadows_, should be out near the end of April.  God, I love it when a good
>author is prolific.

I've only been able to find his last Garrett book.  Where the hell are the
others? (I know that there is a SF bookclub all-in-one-book edition, but I
don't want to join to get it.) Anyway, can I get away with reading the
series out of sequence?  I've noticed this a lot with Cook, I always get
only one piece of a series showing up in the bookstores.  Sigh.

>(By the way, what _is_ it about Cook and shadows?  _Shadows Linger_,
>_Shadow Games_, _Shadowline_, _Dread Brass Shadows_...)

Not to mention _A Shadow of all Night Falling_.  Shadow, dark, and black
appear to be three of his favorite words.  Must be a real Happy Camper :)

Gary Gray
ggray@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 07:08:55 GMT
From: tucker@tahoe.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Subject: Glen Cook

Hey, since Mr. Cook is being discussed right now, I was wondering if anyone
would add to the list of titles of Cook novels:

Fantasy Novels:

   The Fire in His Hands ........Timescape:Pocket, 1984 {in same world as}
   With Mercy Toward None .......Baen, 1985  {sequal to Fire} {Dread Empire
   A Shadow of all Night Falling Berkley, 1979 {Dread Empire #1}
   October's Baby ...............Berkley, 1980 {D. E. #2}
   All Darkness Met..............Berkley, 1980 {D. E. #3}
   Reap the East Wind............Tor, 1987     {D. E. #4}
   An Ill Fate Marshalling.......Tor, 1988     {D. E. #5}
        Nor Even Death Destroy........Tor, 1989 ******HELP*******
   The Black Company.............Tor, 1984     {Black Company #1}
   Shadows Linger................Tor, 1984     {B. C. #2}
   The White Rose................Tor, 1985     {B. C. #3}
   Shadow Games..................Tor, 1989     {B. C. #4, 1st Book of South
   Dreams of Steel...............Tor, 1990     {B. C. #5, 2nd BOS}
   The Silver Spike..............Tor, 1989  {In same world as BC, epilogue}
   The Tower of Fear.............Tor, 1989
    The Swordbearer...............Timescape:Pocket, 1982; Tor, 1990 (June)
   Sweet Silver Blues............Signet, 1987   {First Garrett File}
    Bitter Gold Hearts............Signet, 1988   {Garrett File 2}
   Cold Copper Tears.............Signet, 1988   {Garrett File 3}
   Old Tin Sorrows...............Signet, 1989   {Garrett File 4}
   Dread Brass Shadows...........Roc, 1990      {Garrett File 5}
   Sung in Blood.................The NESFA Press, 1990  

Science Fiction:

   The Heirs of Babylon  ........Signet, 1972
        Passage At Arms...............Questar:Popular Library, 1985
   Shadowline....................Warner, 1982 {Starfishers #1}
   Starfishers...................Warner, 1982 {Starfishers #2}
   Stars' End....................Warner, 1982 {Starfishers #3}
   The Dragon Never Sleeps.......Questar:Popular Library, 1988
   A Matter of Time..............Ace, 1985
   Doomstalker...................Questar, 1985 {Darkwar Trilogy #1} 
   Warlock.......................Questar, 1985 {Darkwar Trilogy #2} 
   Ceremony......................Questar, 1986 {Darkwar Trilogy #3} 


Well folks, there they are, any I missed?  I know I missed short stories,
so if anybody knows of any, please Email.

I need help with "Nor Even Death Destroy."  "Books in Print, 1989" has it
listed as a 1989 book from Tor.  Then "Forthcoming Books had: Write Tor for
Info" but I thought I'd try here first.  Anybody seen this one?

Thanks very much.

Aaron Tucker
University of Nevada, Reno

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 16:00:25 GMT
From: UOG91240@vm.uoguelph.ca (Tom Richards)
Subject: The Mind Net

A while ago something in the digest reminded me of a novel that I had read
about 12 years ago, by an author who called himself Herbert W.  Franke.
The prologue of the novel, which was called THE MIND NET, involved a ship
of alien scientist landing on the Earth and sifting through some ruined
buildings.  One of the scientists turns up a lobotomized brain, which they
take back to their ship and hook up to the ship's computer, which the brain
promptly takes over, eventually forcing the crew to abandon the vessel.
This leaves the brain free to ruminate on the last days of its life before
the destruction of Earth, which is where the novel begins.  It's a
1984-type novel, but with quite a bit more activity.

The style reminded me quite a bit of Frank Herbert's work, and I have
always wondered if Herbert W. Franke was, in fact, Frank Herbert in (a very
thin) disguise, or if there really was a Herbert W. Franke and if he had
written other novels.

Thanks in advance.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 14:58:18 GMT
From: fuzzy@athena.mit.edu (Pinkdex - TNG)
Subject: Re: The Mind Net

   I checked the MITSFS database.  Here are the titles that we have by
Herbert Franke:

   (Apologies for the mangling of the German alphabet)

   Das Gedankennetz
   Der Grune Komet
   Die Orchideekafig
   Science Fiction Story Reader 4 (This is in German)

   English language books of his we have:

   The Mind Net (compare to first title above!)
   The Orchid Cage (compare to third title above!)
   Zone Null

   I doubt it's a pseudonym for Frank Herbert.  I kind of doubt they'd
bother to translate his translated novels *back* into English.

Connie Hirsch
fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Mar 90 07:36:08 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

Title:     Cat's Gambit
By:        Leslie Gadallah
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 247pp
ISBN:      0-345-36478-3

    This book is a competent sequel to Gadallah's earlier _Cat's_Pawn_. The
insectoid Kazi have triumphed, subjugating humanity and nearly
exterminating the catlike Oriani. Talan's daughter, grief-stricken over her
stillborn cubs, links up with the raffish human smuggler MacDonald for a
final strike at the heart of the Kazi empire. For all the melodramatic
plot, the style is quiet, well textured and often wryly humorous, and the
characters made quite believable. Gadallah is a writer to watch; I think,
with a little more maturity, she might produce excellent work.

Title:     The Hand of Zei
By:        L. Sprague deCamp
Publisher: Baen Books (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 276pp
ISBN:      0-671-69865-6

   There aren't too many reissues from 1950 that wear their age as well as
this one. De Camp's lusty, funny tale of the reluctant hero Dirk
Barnevelt's adventures on primitive Krishna is a delight, whether read as
straight adventure or as wry parody of a subgenre that was foundering under
the weight of its own cliches even forty years ago. For an extra treat,
this edition even includes the serial's original interior illos in-line
with the text. It's a bit of a mystery why Baen labelled this `Fantasy',
but what the heck. Recommended.

Title:     The Scions of Shannara
By:        Terry Brooks
Publisher: Ballantine/Del Rey (March 1990)
Format:    hb, 465pp
ISBN:      0-345-35695-0

    If you liked the previous Shannara books, you'll probably like this
one. I think they're mind-numbingly stupid and derivative myself and
couldn't force myself to more than dip into this one, but I'm just a
reviewer. Chacun a son gout.

Title:     Carmen Miranda's Ghost is Haunting Space Station Three
By:        Don Sakers (editor)
Publisher: Baen Books (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 306pp
ISBN:      0-671-69864-8

   This mere *blurb* on this theme anthology reduced me to a state of
uncontrollable gigglement. Leslie Fish started it all with an extremely
silly filk-song. Don Sakers became obsessed with the idea, Toni Weisskopf
at Baen was crazed enough to get it bought, many writers contributed while
still in a state of amazement that the idea was being done at all, and the
results are a collective masterpiece of loony camp inventiveness. For one
book like this I'll cheerfully forgive a couple of Sassinaks.

SMALL TALK:

Toni Weisskopf at Baen informs me that Elizabeth Moon has a prequel to the
Paksenarrion books in the pipeline - the life of the warrior-saint Gird,
founder of the Order of Paladins.

One of the GEnie SFRT people informs me that the Collier
_Traveller_In_Black_ I reviewed previously is a essentially a reprint of a
mid-80s edition by Bluejay Books.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 13:17:15 GMT
From: jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil)
Subject: Story request

Seven or eight years ago I read a story that somehow stayed in my mind;
however, I cannot remember the author and title, or if it was a long story
or a short novel.

The story was about someone ( a salesman?) who arrived in a village (I
think it was to visit his girlfriend). The beer and the food were prepared
using a special kind of yeast (called Jaspers?) that expanded the
consciousness.  It also made the inhabitants of the village act unfriendly
towards strangers at times, although they didn't meant to. I believe the
main character (called Jason?) was nearly killed several times: in the pub,
at a petrol station and in a lake. I seem to remember that the only way for
the main character to marry his girlfriend was to use the drug himself. At
one time he broke into the place where the special yeast was made and he
nearly got himself killed from an overdose. I have no idea how the story
ends, but I would appreciate it if someone could tell me the author and
title, so I can read it again to find out why it stayed in my mind for all
those years.

Thanks in advance.

Hans Verkuil
Toendra 115, 2904 TK
Capelle a/d IJssel
The Netherlands
jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl

------------------------------
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Date: 5 Apr 90 16:10:28 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Rocheworld

Title:     Rocheworld
By:        Robert Forward
Publisher: Baen Books (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 558pp
ISBN:      0-671-69869-9

   No, this isn't the 60Kword _Rocheworld_ serial from _Analog_, nor a
reprint of the 1984 100Kword _Flight_Of_The_Dragonfly_ from Timescape, nor
the 1985 110Kwd re-release from Baen; this is the all-singing, all-dancing
155Kword author-approved fusion-powered 1990 mega-edition, and I wish I
could manage not to wince and grit my teeth reading it.

   As usual (i.e. as in his previous novels _Dragon's_Egg_ and _Starquake_)
Bob Forward has a lot of nifty ideas; unfortunately, his prose is so leaden
and his characters such an improbable collection of tissue-thin cardboard
superpeople and far-too-humanlike aliens that I for one just cannot swallow
the whole without gagging. More length has made the problem worse, which is
a shame; the earlier versions squeaked in underneath my bad-writing
tolerance, but the first hundred pages of this one ran right up agin' it.

   However, if you can persevere through these obstacles, you will have
lots of fun with the laser physics and the Christmas Bush and the surfing
aliens and all the other stuff Forward does so well. A quick teaser for
those who missed it the first time around:

   Sometime in the middle of the next century, the _Prometheus_ sails to
the stars on gossamer wings. Massive laser arrays in Sol System accelerate
it by lightsail for a four-decade trip, with its crew of 20 kept on
life-extension drugs that have the unfortunate side effect of reducing them
to idiocy, and tended by watchful AIs. Though the mission is nearly
scuttled by a bizarre medical crisis, the craft arrives safely at its
destination - Barnard's Star.

   Previous lightsail probes had mapped the Barnard system, a circus of
weird phenomena of which perhaps the oddest is Rocheworld. Two elliptical
lobes tumble about a common barycenter, separated by barely 80km and
sharing a single atmospheric envelope.  The dumbbell-shaped gravitational
field and ammonia/water oceans produce many truly weird planetographic
effects, which Forward delightedly works out to a degree of precision that
would bore anybody but an I'll-take-mine-with-rivets-thank-you hard-SF fan
like me to utter distraction.

   Then the fun really starts. For, of course, the hardy crew of the
Prometheus discovers intelligent life. Actually, it's the computer on their
exploration VTOL (Jill, a character rendered more three-dimensionally than
most of the humans) who makes the discovery.  These are the flouwen,
multi-ton amorphous blobs who live for abstract mathematics and the Big
Wave.

   Sigh. I wish to hell Forward could write at least as well as, say, James
Hogan or Ken Appleby (see RR#25). Because while you're trying to suspend
disbelief and go for all this you're constantly getting flogged by
characterization as painfully bad and cute as a pink tutu on a hippo.  It's
like every once in a while the author remembers that his talking heads are
supposed to be people, so he has them coyly screw each other. And the
relationships don't make any *sense*.

   Oh well, never mind. If you're the kind who gets off on explanations of
how disequilibrated ammonia/H20 mixtures near their triple point can
produce both underwater snowstorms and the raddest tubular breakers this
side of Diamond Head, you'll eat this book up with a fork. If not, well,
don't say you weren't warned.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Apr 90 21:43:16 GMT
From: laba-1ei@web-2d.berkeley.edu (Joseph Chung)
Subject: To Sail Beyond the Sunset (Query)

Sorry if this has been discussed before.

Some of Heinlein's work has often left me confused (the ones that require
pre-knowledge).  I do enjoy the stories though.

I bought TSBtS a while ago and I noticed that that book included many
characters from Heinlein's previous works.  Being a person who hates to
jump into the middle of something... can anyone tell me the stories I have
to read to acquire the necessary pre-knowledge of the characters?

Email is fine.   Thank you.

Joseph Chung
laba-1ei@web.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 18:23:53 GMT
From: pjs@aristotle.jpl.nasa.gov (Peter Scott)
Subject: Heinlein's "Gulf" (was: Re: To Sail Beyond the Sunset (Query))

laba-1ei@web-2d.berkeley.edu (Joseph Chung) writes:
> I bought TSBtS a while ago and I noticed that that book included many
> characters from Heinlein's previous works. 
> 
> ...can anyone tell me the stories I have to read to acquire the necessary
> pre-knowledge of the characters?

Hmm, let's see... Stranger in a Strange Land, Number of the Beast, Time
Enough for Love, Moon is a Harsh Mistress, and Rocketship Galileo, off the
top of my head.  Been a while, so don't remember whether Job is required or
not, don't think so.

IMHO "Glory Road" deserves more recognition.  Is among my top 5 favorite
Heinlein.

BTW, I remember reading a story, "Gulf", I think was the title, a longish
Heinlein, about a character with peak physical and mental performance who
encounters some underground group and gets sent on dangerous missions,
eventually dying in the course of one on the Moon, along with his SO.  I
recall a scene in a prison cell using playing cards to communicate
surreptitiously.  I've been trying to find it again for years with no luck.
What book should I look in?

Peter Scott
NASA/JPL/Caltech
pjs@aristotle.jpl.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 03:26:12 GMT
From: kla@terminator.cc.umich.edu (Kathy Aupperle)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's "Gulf"

pjs@aristotle.jpl.nasa.gov writes:
>BTW, I remember reading a story, "Gulf", I think was the title, a longish
>Heinlein, about a character with peak physical and mental performance who
>encounters some underground group and gets sent on dangerous missions,
>eventually dying in the course of one on the Moon, along with his SO.  I
>recall a scene in a prison cell using playing cards to communicate
>surreptitiously.  I've been trying to find it again for years with no
>luck.  What book should I look in?

"Assignment in Eternity", a set of short stories (4 of them, I believe).
This is actually a story that will explain a couple of things in the book
"Friday" as well.  For one thing, the character of Kettle Belly is the same
(no other info, would be spoilers for one or the other or both).  Two of
the other stories I thought were good; the last wasn't as good, but it just
wasn't on a topic I liked as much.  "Gulf" is about (like Friday)
super-human/spy organizations.

kla@um.cc.umich.edu
kla@terminator.cc.umich.edu
USERKLA.@UMICHUM.Bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 20:04:42 GMT
From: mvp@hsv3.uucp (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's "Gulf"

kla@terminator.cc.umich.edu (Kathy Aupperle) writes:
>[Gulf] is actually a story that will explain a couple of things in the
>book "Friday" as well.

Actually, "Gulf" sort of disexplains events in _Friday_.  Both stories
stand on their own very well, but together... something very strange
happened between the two stories.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 20:42:07 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Subject: Heinlein was not a racist: FARHNAM'S FREEHOLD (Re: Heinlein Books)

Sometimes I think I should compose a message full of refutations of common
misconceptions, and re-post it periodically.  Here goes again: Heinlein was
not racist (a review of _Farnham's Freehold_):

This book is probably the father of survivalist SF (as written by Dean Ing,
for example).  It at least starts out as a story about a group of people
holing up in a fall out shelter to try and ride out a nuclear war.  From
then on, Heinlein pulls no less than three mutant rabbits of a plot twist
out of his mad-hat (the first: a direct hit on the fall-out shelter
transports them to an alternate universe).  No wonder this book has such a
bad reputation.  Maybe you can get away with this in a farce like THE DOOR
INTO SUMMER, but this is a nominally serious book.  Some of the dialog is
pretty awful, too.  Even so, I liked this book quite a bit: it doesn't look
like it at first, but everything hangs together really well.

I think it's pretty ridiculous to call this a racist book.  The main theme
is that no one can be trusted with power over anyone else's life.  In our
society, whites have oppressed blacks, and if the conditions were reversed,
you can expect blacks to oppress whites.  The whole structure of the story
seems to be designed as a "How would you feel if the shoe were on the other
foot?" thought experiment.

*** SPOILERS ***

However, there's one place where Heinlein may have screwed up: why is it
that the ruling class in the latter half of the book turn out to be
cannibals?  I think the idea is that it's logical: if you believe that the
race you're oppressing is literally not human, than why not use them as
food animals?  In a way, refusing to do this is would be hypocritical, an
indication that you really do think of your slaves as human beings.

I gather this point is supposed to make racism seem more horrible, but I
think it's horrible enough already, and it messes up up the symmetry of the
role-reversal.  White bigots aren't cannibals, why should black bigots be
any different?  It looks a little too much like the cliche of African
cannibals, that staple of the old pulp adventure fiction.  (This all seems
particularly dumb if, like me, you've been convinced by William Arens that
there has never been a cannibalistic culture.  See THE MAN EATING-MYTH).

So that's the one place where I think Heinlein left himself open to the
charge of racism.  Overall, though, I think it's silly to call this a
racist book.  For example, one thing I particularly like about the book is
the way the early events are shown in a different light by the later
events.  For example, a minor racist joke early in the book is recalled
later when the white main character complains about humor at his own
expense.  And ultimately Farnham later sees his high-handed manner as king
of the fall out shelter as being uncomfortably similar to the behavior of
the dictator he's trying to escape.

Joe B. 

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 05:33:33 GMT
From: shedevil@portia.stanford.edu (Anne Prisk)
Subject: Dream Thief

Has ANYONE besides me even heard of, let alone read, this *WONDERFUL* book?

Anne Mitchell Prisk
Stanford Law

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 19:10:22 GMT
From: jh4w+@andrew.cmu.edu (Jonathan Ray Hurshman)
Subject: Lawhead (Was Re: Dream Thief)

Anne Prisk (shedevil@portia.Stanford.EDU) writes:
>Has ANYONE besides me even heard of, let alone read, this *WONDERFUL*
>book?

Yes, I read it recently, and like everything Lawhead writes, I thought it
was excellent.  I was introduced to his novels in 1983, when I read
_In_the_Hall_of_the_Dragon_King_, and I've been a fan ever since.  Has
anyone else read anything by him (e.g., Empyrion, Dragon King Trilogy,
Pendragon Cycle)?

BTW, like all his SF/Fantasy that I know of, _Dream_Thief_ is published by
Crossway Books.

Jon Hurshman
Carnegie Mellon University
ARPA:   JH4W@ANDREW.CMU.EDU
BITNet: JH4W@CMCCVB

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 16:24:45 GMT
From: bkatz@eagle.wesleyan.edu
Subject: Fall of Hyperion, p.305

In reference to recent discussions, by distraut Fall of Hyperion readers,
about the missing page 305, I am happy to say relief is at hand.

I just picked up the April issue of Locus from my post office box and on
pg.7 there is an entire article about the page.  Apparently, the page is
missing from both hardcover and trade editions of the first printing, so
the only complete first edition is the advance galleys.  Don't worry
though, the publishers are sending the errata to bookstores, and if you
already have the book, you can have a copy mailed to you if you write to:
		
   Bantam Books
   c/o Betsy Mitchell
   666 Fifth Ave.
   NY, NY 10103

According to the review in Locus (they actually did a short review of just
the missing page) there is vital plot information on page 305, so if you
haven't read the entire book yet, wait till you can find the errata or read
REALLY slowly so you don't reach page 305 before you can get the errata in
the mail.

Bye!

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 16:27:25 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Warhorse

Title:     Warhorse
By:        Timothy Zahn
Publisher: Baen (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 237pp
ISBN:      0-671-69868-0

   The cover describes this book as "a breakthrough novel". Well, it isn't
that, but it is another workmanlike hard SF novel from Timothy Zahn, author
of the _Cobra_ books, _Deadman_Switch_, _Cascade_Point_, _Triplet_, and _A
Coming_Of_Age_. Portions of it appeared in _Analog_ in '82 and '84.

   A future human society expanding into near interstellar space has run up
against the Tamplissta, a race of humanoid eco-pacifists who are much
unsettled by humanity's "predator nature". Tampy biotechnology is generally
inferior to humanity's machine-based approach, but in one critical area
they hold an enormous advantage - space horses.

   Space horses are huge vacuum-dwelling animals who eat asteroids and can
teleport between regions of equal gravitational potential over interstellar
distances. Space horses detest humans, who are thus stuck with a slower
mechanical stardrive. Despite earnest efforts on both sides, friction
between Tampies and humans is growing. As the novel begins, war seems
imminent.

   Captain Haml Roman is selected to command the _Amity_, a mixed-crew
exploration ship with which the human peace faction hopes to prove that
humans and Tampies can successfully cooperate over the long haul.  Human
hawks saddle him with Chayne Ferrol as his exec, a man with a bitter grudge
against the Tampies.

   As a model for human-Tamplissta cooperation, Amity's first cruise
becomes a near-disaster. But several striking facts come to light. One is
that the presence of humans stimulates space horses to breed; another is
that there are other creatures from the space-horses' home ecology around
and some of them are predators that may be able to tolerate human handlers.

   These revelations may offer a path away from confrontation, if
Tamplissta philosophy can be taken at face value. But are the Tampies as
benign as they claim? Chayne Ferrol believes they are not, and Tampy
arrogance during the Amity's voyage seems to bear him out. And why is it
that the Tampies, past masters of bioengineering and supposed "friends of
all nature", never got their space horses to reproduce before humans came
along?

   Yes, this story has a moral but, it may not be the one you expect. I
think Zahn intended it at least partly as a comment on the virtues and
vices of "eco-think" in humans, the ending, read on that level, is very
pointed. Read it for the idea content and the nifty space scenes (one is
set in the accretion disk around the Cygnus X-1 black hole, yummy!). The
characterization is passable at best and the prose fairly pedestrian.

   This is not quite a Chrome-Plated Doohickey winner, because Zahn fluffs
his best idea; he doesn't develop the space-horse ecology quite far enough
to induce that true spine-tingling sensawunda feeling. It's certainly more
original than most supposedly "better-written" SF, though, and in a month
so far dominated by re-releases and reflections of things past it looks
pretty good.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Mar 90 00:08:19 GMT
From: dan@cbnewsh.att.com (daniel.l.weigert)
Subject: Re: Story request

jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil) writes:
>Seven or eight years ago I read a story that somehow stayed in my mind;
>however, I cannot remember the author and title, or if it was a long story
>or a short novel.
>
>The story was about someone ( a salesman?) who arrived in a village (I
>think it was to visit his girlfriend). The beer and the food were prepared
>using a special kind of yeast (called Jaspers?) that expanded the
>consciousness.

[text deleted]

>I have no idea how the story ends, but I would appreciate it if someone
>could tell me the author and title, so I can read it again to find out why
>it stayed in my mind for all those years.

The novel is called " The Santaroga Barrier" by Frank Herbert, and is a
short novel.

It goes like this:

Main Character arrives in Santaroga to look up his old girlfriend
(secondary reason), and do a market research study ( primary reason).  It
seems that no OUTSIDE businesses and companies can get a foothold in the
valley, and they want to know why.

He ends up exposed to Jaspers ( not a yeast ) and it changes the way he
looks at life.

Later in the book, he concentrates the essence of Jaspers from about 20 lbs
of cheese and involuntarily drinks it.  This nearly kills him, but
certainly converts him totally to the Santarogan way of life.

Daniel Weigert
AT&T Bell Laboratories
Holmdel, NJ
(201)-949-0522
...!att!hoqub!dan  
...!att!cbnewsh!dan
dan@hoqub.att.com
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - McCaffrey (3 msgs) & Cyberpunk (5 msgs) &
                     Short Reviews

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 05:44:41 GMT
From: RMARTIN@utcvm.bitnet (Drew Martin)
Subject: Sassinak, McCaffery

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>     Sassinak the slavegirl lucks into the interstellar Fleet's acadamy,
> trains, graduates, and goes off to fight space pirates in a nice shiny
> battlecruiser.  The narrative, such as it is, goes by near as fast as
> that summary. There's adventure, intrigue, sex, and lots of things going
> boom.

   I thought it had a slighty high rate than her Pern books, but I don't
think it went too fast.  You can't cover a person's life from pre-teen to
thirty (or whatever) in one small book, while trying to show who they
*are*.  It also tells a good story of someone who faces trouble and deals
with it, how and why she learned to deal with it.

>     _Sassinak_ is a typical example of this middle ground, with a twist -
> it has two female authors, a female protagonist and is obviously aimed at
> the female market.

   I wouldn't say that.  It was a good story of how a *person* faces
adversity.  Aside from Sass worrying wether she'd be raped or not, and a
stereotypical trait that only females can be undiscriminating to other
people, while males hate anything different, I found little that made the
story designed for female readers.  Possibly how she deals with sex when
she decides on her own, but I'm not sure how other people (either females
or other males) deal with their "first time".

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 18:27:00 GMT
From: CBIXLER@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Christy Kincaid)
Subject: Killashandra

Hello, again.
   Well, I did some research on my own and found the answer to my own
questions. Apparently, some time between '74-'79 Anne McCaffrey wrote four
(count 'em four) short stories about crystal singing. (If you're wondering,
I checked the Short Story Index in the library.) I can't recall all of the
names, but one was "The Milekey Mountain". Anyway, they appeared in
something called _Continuum_ edited/compiled by R. Elwood. There are four
volumes, and one story appeared in each volume.  Naturally, my library does
not have copies of this.
   So, can anyone tell me exactly where I can find these stories?  I'm in
Manhattan, Kansas, but I have access to anything in Washington, D.C. (my
sister lives there), the KU and Washburn libraries, and a few other places.
Please help me if you can, thank you.

Christy Kincaid
Math Dept.
Kansas State University

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 00:25:32 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Killashandra

CBIXLER@KSUVM.KSU.EDU (Christy Kincaid) writes:
>   Well, I did some research on my own and found the answer to my own
>questions. Apparently, some time between '74-'79 Anne McCaffrey wrote four
>(count 'em four) short stories about crystal singing. (If you're
>wondering, I checked the Short Story Index in the library.) I can't recall
>all of the names, but one was "The Milekey Mountain". Anyway, they
>appeared in something called _Continuum_ edited/compiled by R. Elwood.
>There are four volumes, and one story appeared in each volume.  Naturally,
>my library does not have copies of this.

It's a little more complicated than that.  Elwood bought four novels from
four different authors, with each novel being subdivided into 4 stand alone
(more or less) short stories.  Besides McCaffrey there were stories by Poul
Anderson, Philip Jose Farmer and one other who I can't remember.

The stories were published in non-internal chronological order (3,1,2,4, I
think.  I.e. Continuum 1 had the 3rd part of each story, etc.).

Poul Anderson's stories have been reprinted as a sequel to _Orbit
Unlimited_ whose name I've temporarily forgotten (_High America_ perhaps).
Farmer's stories have been reprinted as _Stations of the Nightmare_ (with
some editting to remove surplus background narrative).  Both of these are
good stories.

McCaffrey's stuff forms the basis for _Killashandra_ but has, I believe,
been changed and greatly enlarged (definitely enlarged, but for some
reason, I couldn't finish _Killashandra_ so I can't say how much has been
changed).  At any rate, the general mood and plot of the stories were
preserved.

I believe there may also have been Continua 5-8 with a new set of authors.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 31 Mar 90 15:45:59 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (sivasailam thiagarajan)
Subject: cyberpunk (lengthy, sorry!)

I just edited a special cyberpunk issue of our club's fanzine. Here're my
two cents worth.

Who writes cyberpunk? There's a certain amount of controversy about that.
As with the New Wave in the 60s, some people say they're cyberpunks and
proud of it, some deny that they've ever written any cyberpunk, some deny
that there's any such thing as cyberpunk, and some deny that SF contains
anything *but* cyberpunk. But I did get a certain amount of consensus from
our club.

The one person that *everyone* agrees writes cyberpunk is William Gibson.
He has one short-story collection out, and three novels:
   _Burning Chrome_ (collection)
   _Neuromancer_
   _Count Zero_
   _Mona Lisa Overdrive_
The novels and three of the stories from the collection (namely "Johnny
Mnemonic," "New Rose Hotel," and "Burning Chrome") fit in a common universe
called the "Sprawl" universe. One character, Molly Millions, appears in
"Johnny Mnemonic," _Neuromancer_, and _Mona Lisa Overdrive_. In my opinion,
Gibson is the best writer of cyberpunk. He also provides the best simple
litmus test. Namely: Read "Johnny Mnemonic." If you like it, you'll like
cyberpunk. If you don't, you won't.

Another author who is generally said to write cyberpunk is Bruce Sterling.
Indeed, Sterling is generally seen as the leader of The Movement (which is
the term the writers themselves prefer to "cyberpunk.") His
Shaper/Mechanist series is often considered to be an important cyberpunk
series. It consists of a handful of short stories (collected in _Crystal
Express_) and the novel _Schsimatrix._ Sterling also edited _Mirrorshades:
The Cyberpunk Anthology_, which is what its title suggests.

[Brief interruption: IMHO, if you're interested in the history and
philosophy of science (e.g. paradigm shifts) then _Crystal Express_ is one
of the very best collections of SF ever published. The stories aren't much
on characterization or gripping plot, but virtually every one of them has a
conflict between world-views, and a major paradigm shift, at its heart.]

John Shirley has gained praise from most quarters for his "Eclipse" series,
the third novel of which has finally appeared in mass-market paperback.

Pat Cadigan wrote some excellent stories in her Pathosfinder series, which
was put together in her novel _MindPlayers._ She also has an excellent,
excellent collection out, entitled _Patterns._ I'd argue that some of the
stories are clearly cyberpunk. (Again, there's controversy on this.)

Beyond the above consensus, things degenerate. Some people claim that
Michael Swanwick's _Vacuum Flowers_ is cyberpunk, while others see it as
more in the tradition of John Varley. (Who, don't worry, some people label
as cyberpunk.)  Another name often tossed about is Walter John Williams,
who wrote _HardWired_ and _In the Voice of the Whirlwind_. Personally, I
see the former as being more in the Zelazny mode, and the latter as more
Varley-ish.

Another degeneration is that several people claim that cyberpunk is done
and gone (sometimes appending their comments with "Good riddance!"). They
claim, for instance, that Sterling's latest novel _Islands in the Net_
isn't cyberpunk at all. I'm not so sure, one way or the other. Personally,
I think restricting your reading on the basis of whether other people think
a story fits or doesn't fit into some narrow category is silly. Or at least
it displays a lot of faith in the judgement of others.

In any case: My advice is to look at "Johnny Mnemonic" and _Mirrorshades_
if you want to get more of a taste of cyberpunk. If you want to get more of
a taste of the controversy surrounding it, look for an article by Swanwick
entitled "A Guide to the Post-Moderns" in a back issue of _Isaac Asimov's
SF Magazine_, or some of Spinrad's (oft-infuriating) book reviews in that
magazine. Or, better yet, look for back issues of _The Science Fiction
Eye_.

Raja Thiagarajan

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 04:59:05 GMT
From: tchm@lakesys.lakesys.com (Thomas C. Mueller)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk Titles

kjb@calmasd.Prime.COM (Ken Brucker) writes:
>_Islands in the Net_ by Bruce Sterling is a good near future cyberpunkish
>book.
>
>Which brings up a question I have.  How does everyone in netdom define
>what cyberpunk is?  What does it take for a work to be classed as
>cyberpunk?  Would you class the movie _Blade Runner_ as cyberpunk?
>
>Part of my definition is a societal reliance on computers and networks, a
>burgeoning bio-tech industry and system run more by the ziabatsu (sp?)
>corporations than the local governments.

(As not to step on any toes, of COURSE this is all an opinion):

   Blade Runner is cyberpunk, to me. As Gibson said himself, hi-tech
lowlife.  Gibson's books are definitely in the cyberpunk vein. Presently,
the music of a few less than popular bands is cyberpunkish to me (that is,
the worship of technology?). Sigue Sigue Sputnik branded themselves as the
band for the cyberpunk generation. Probably just a PR move.

   What is cyberpunk, though? Speaking with a number of friends who know
nothing about computers, they envision it as a label for a society that is
technologically ahead of us, dominated by large corporations and criminal
organizations. My friends who know nothing about computers hardly ever talk
about the flow of information when discussing what cyberpunk may or may not
be; this is where I differ from them. Information is power! How else would
TRW stay in business? Anyway, I'll have to read more books and see more
films before I can really explain what cyberpunk is, so ignore this
message. If you're like me, you're probably getting sick of the c-word. A
few novels and movies just happened to look and feel the same, and all of a
sudden...

(end of pointless opinionated drivel)

Someone had asked for a reading list...try the Whole Earth Review, Summer
'89.  To paraphrase their "Cyberpunk 101 Reading List":

The Big Sleep (Raymond Chandler, 1939)
The Stars My Destination (Alfred Bester, 1956)
Naked Lunch (William Burroughs, 1959)
Do Androids Dream of Electic Sheep? (Philip K. Dick, 1968)
Future Shock (Alvin Toffler, 1970)
Gravity's Rainbow (Thomas Pynchon, 1973)
Shockwave Rider (John Brunner, 1975)
When Gravity Falls (George Alec Effinger, 1987)

These are books that helped shape cyberpunk ideology.

Thomas Christian Mueller
tchm@lakesys.lakesys.com

------------------------------

From: jeh@simpact.com
Date: 3 Apr 90 20:05:33 GMT
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk Titles

I would point to John Brunner's _Stand on Zanzibar_ as a very early
harbinger of what was to come.  "Cyberspace" is not there, but a *lot* of
the other elements of the standard cyberpunk setting are present, including
the rise in power of big corporations and advancements in bio-tech.  All in
all, the world Brunner depicts feels VERY much like Gibson's, they just
haven't invented replaced CRT terminals with 'trode sets yet.  And as
Gibson himself has said, the technology of the cyberpunk world isn't the
point.

Jamie Hanrahan
Simpact Associates
San Diego CA
Internet:  jeh@simpact.com
Uucp:  ...{crash,scubed,decwrl}!simpact!jeh

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 16:23:45 GMT
From: kjb@calmasd.prime.com (Ken Brucker)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk Titles

jeh@simpact.com writes:
>I would point to John Brunner's _Stand on Zanzibar_ as a very early
>harbinger of what was to come.  "Cyberspace" is not there, but a *lot* of
>the other elements of the standard cyberpunk setting are present,
>including the rise in power of big corporations and advancements in
>bio-tech.  All in all, the world Brunner depicts feels VERY much like
>Gibson's, they just haven't invented replaced CRT terminals with 'trode
>sets yet.  And as Gibson himself has said, the technology of the cyberpunk
>world isn't the point.

Another good one from Brunner that I just finished is _Shockwave Rider_.
Is anyone aware of an earlier reference to computer viruses and worms in
the SF literature?

Ken Brucker
Calma 9805 Scranton Road
San Diego CA 92121-1765
(619)587-3000
Internet: kjb@calmasd.Prime.COM
UUCP: {decvax,ucbvax}!sdcsvax!calmasd!kjb

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 19:23:14 GMT
From: U19807@uicvm.uic.edu
Subject: RE: Cyberpunk titles

In my opinion, John Shirley's trilogy "A Song Called Youth" does a lot for
me.  If anybody wanted to know what would happen if the neo-fascists tried
taking over the entire planet with a combination of high
technology,politically favorable circumstances and sheer brutality and how
a resistance organization would cope with all this and fight back,these are
the books to read. The usual Cyberpunk grimness is here (and in spades)
along with the usual technological background info,and the topicality of
the subject matter is even more pronounced and brutally realistic than
usual. All that books-ECLIPSE,ECLIPSE PENUMBRA and ECLIPSE CORONA are
available in paperback from Questar. I'd bring up Gibson, Williams, Rucker,
Jeter, etc., but somebody else could probably do a better job than me.

Chris Krolczyk
University of Illinois-Chicago

------------------------------

From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: short takes
Date: 5 Apr 90 16:11:11 GMT

Title:     Treason
By:        Orson Scott Card
Publisher: St. Martin's Press (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 309pp
ISBN:      0-312-92109-8

   This is the author's reworking of his gripping, mythic and bizarre
second novel from 1979, _A_Planet_Called_Treason_. The story of Lanik
Mueller's transformative odyssey through a world of experiments in
transhumanity has lost none of its eerie power in this retelling, which
(according to Card's explanatory introduction) adds about 10% new material
through small changes everywhere. Unless you've seen the earlier version,
you've never read anything quite like this. Strongly recommended.

Title:     Empire of the East
By:        Fred Saberhagen
Publisher: Baen Books (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 558pp
ISBN:      0-671-69871-0

   Jim Baen continues to display excellent taste in his choice of older
stuff to reissue. This novel, originally issued in three volumes between
'68 and '73 and maintained in print by an Ace 1979 edition, is arguably
Saberhagen's best work. It's also one of the books that makes the
SF/Fantasy distinction toughest to draw. Is this post-holocaust
technology-of-magic SF, or heroic fantasy with rivets for flavor?  Either
way it's powerful stuff, a grabber from page one. Enjoy!

Title:     The Last Castle / Nightwings
By:        Jack Vance / Robert Silverberg
Publisher: TOR Books (Dec 1989)
Format:    pb, 101/81pp
ISBN:      0-812-50194-2

   This is Tor Double #15, repackaging two award-winning classics from the
late 1960s. Both are SF with the baroque, lush feel of good fantasy. Time
has been a bit kinder to _The_Last_Castle_, and TOR's editors wisely put it
up front. This is Vance at the top of his form; if you've never read it, by
all means buy this double and consider _Nightwings_ a tasty extra.

Title:     Ill Met in Lankhmar / The Fair at Emain Macha
By:        Fritz Leiber / Charles DeLint
Publisher: TOR Books (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 101/81pp
ISBN:      0-812-50821-1

   Tor Double #19 is an old-and-new contrast -- the very *first* of
Leiber's tales of Fafhrd and the Gray Mouser, and an early work by one of
today's best young fantasists (the author of _Yarrow_, _Moonheart_, and
_Svaha_).  Both are excellent of their kind, Leiber's particularly so.
Lankhmar has spawned so many imitators in the decades since Leiber first
chronicled the skulduggery in its dark streets that it is easy to forget
how good the original stories were. Rediscover, and enjoy!

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 9 Apr 1990        Volume 15 : Issue 115

Today's Topics:

          Administrivia - Mailing Addresses,
	  Books - Asimov & Cherryh & Duane & Heinlein (3 msgs) &
                  Moon & Panshin (2 msgs) & Varley & Wilson &
                  Cthulhu Mythos Bibliography & AI's in SF (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Mon, 9 Apr 90 08:00:52 EST
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Submissions for the digest are to be sent to SF-LOVERS@RUTGERS.EDU only.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address are likely to be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Apr 90 14:15:22 GMT
From: cm2n+@andrew.cmu.edu (Christopher A. Maloney)
Subject: Asimov's Foundation

Could somebody send me a list of all of the Foundation Novels and
associated novels in chronological order.  Also what order do people
suggest reading or rereading them in.  Recent discussions on this group
have made me realize I haven't read some of them in 12 years.

Chris Maloney
cm2n+@andrew.cmu.edu(arpa)
r746cm2n@cmccvb (Bitnet)

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 18:06:00 GMT
From: ACW@yukon.scrc.symbolics.com (Allan C. Wechsler)
Subject: Books - Cherryh

Continuing the discussion of Cherryh's merits and flaws from V15 #109:

I enjoyed the Chanur books the first time I read them, so I reread them
over the last few months.  I still enjoyed them a lot.  I understood some
of what was going on that eluded me the first time through.  But I have a
complaint.

Cherryh has us believe that the species of the Compact are so mutually
alien that communication is problematical.  Pyanfar constantly muses to
herself about the inscrutability of mahendo'sat, humans, kif, and stsho,
not to mention the methane-breathers.  And some of the barriers to
communication are real, I will admit.

But I am left with the annoying sense that the species don't understand
each other because they don't try hard enough.  Pyanfar is always in too
much of a hurry to give Tully (for example) the time he needs to explain
himself with his limited vocabulary.  Her impatience and arrogance are
constantly getting in the way.  She jumps to conclusions, uses hard words
without thinking, and barely lets poor Tully get a word in edgewise.  She
can't communicate, not because Tully is alien, but because Pyanfar isn't a
very good communicator.

For almost every situation where the difficulty of communication is an
issue, it always seems to me that none of the characters are willing to
devote the time and effort that is necessary to solving the problem.

I think this is an artifice of Cherryh's to cover for the fact that her
aliens are not really so alien that a little goodwill and patience wouldn't
make communication much easier.  So she makes her characters very
impatient.  The hani are all pre-convinced that there's no trying to reason
with a kif (for example), so they never try.  Sikkukkut has it right when
he calls hani bigots.

I exempt the knnn from this general complaint.  By making them completely
irrational, Cherryh provides the necessary appearance of alienness.  I
actually built myself an "explanation" (not interesting enough for the
list) for why the knnn do what they do: it's consistent with knnn actions
throughout the books, but I wonder if it's the same one Cherryh uses.
Complete irrationality is an equally good explanation.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 18:35:13 GMT
From: kathy@fps.com (the Rev. Mom)
Subject: Re: HIGH WIZARDRY by Diane Duane is out at last!!

<sigh> I suppose spoiler-warnings are a bit of a waste, if you've gotten
this far in the thread, but just in case you're like me, and have heard
"Our distributor hasn't received the book, yet." (thank god for bookseller
friends in Berkeley), and don't want to hear random spoilers:

***Spoiler Warning***

goldfarb@ocf.Berkeley.EDU (David Goldfarb) writes:
>ellene@microsoft.UUCP (Ellen EADES) writes:
>>I'm still wondering who the fair-haired man in the bar who saves Dairine
>>is.  He can't be a Star Wars character, or she'd have recognized him.
>>Any suggestions?
 >
>...he is the Doctor, from _Doctor Who_.  Specifically, as played by Peter
>Davison, the fifth actor to portray the character.

The question marks on the lapels are the big clue (or did she cut that bit
out?)  Duane is a Whovian of the first order.

>(I was prepared for the appearance, having heard about it from the Rev.
>Mom a few years ago.)

I was overly prepared, having heard bits and snatches of it from the lips
of Duane herself, LONG, LONG ago.  Looks like she kept the bar, but not
having read the book, and having assiduously avoided Ellen's spoilers, I'll
have to wait and see if the "This way to Mars and the Ladies Room" sign
made it, too.

Oh, well, I can still wait and ponder on what she meant about Hasai being
pregnant.  :-)

Kathy Li
kathy@fps.com
ucsd!celerity!kathy

------------------------------

Date: 7 Apr 90 16:48:18 GMT
From: HOBY@gwuvm.bitnet (Rodney Elin)
Subject: The Puppet Masters

I just finished the revised ("First time in print! The entire, uncut
novel!") edition of _The_Puppet_Masters_ by Heinlein.  I have not read the
originally published version, yet.  Could someone please post the
diffferences between the two versions?

Thanks,
Rodney Elin
HOBY@GWUVM.GWU.EDU
HOBY@GWUVM.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 01:49:09 GMT
From: dasys1!newsome@cmcl2.uucp (Richard Newsome)
Subject: Re: Heinlein works

For my money Heinlein had pretty much made his point by the end of World
War II. The stories and novels collected in "The Past Through Tomorrow"
changed the direction and tone of science fiction permanently, and even
people who don't read science fiction at all ought to be familiar with
them.  After the initial impact I think Heinlein pretty much coasted for
the next 4 decades. Everything that is good about "Friday", for example,
was already present in "Gulf" (which appeared in ASTOUNDING in 1948).
"Stranger in a Strange Land" and "The Moon is a Harsh Mistress" echo a lot
of the themes that appeared in "If This Goes On". The earlier Heinlein is a
lot less wordy and more vigorous, even if he does occasionally make the
sort of mistakes that stem from inexperience and hunger (like wrapping up
all the plot threads in the last two paragraphs because he's reached the
5000 word goal he set for himself and is in a hurry to mail it off. The
later Heinlein had the reverse problem - he couldn't shut himself up).

Richard Newsome
..!cmcl2!hombre!dasys1!newsome

------------------------------

Date: 8 Apr 90 22:34:54 GMT
From: mwk!gleason@moray.sccsi.com (Lee K. Gleason)
Subject: Re: The Puppet Masters

HOBY@gwuvm.BITNET (Rodney Elin) writes:
> I just finished the revised ("First time in print! The entire, uncut
> novel!") edition of _The_Puppet_Masters_ by Heinlein.  I have not read
> the originally published version, yet.  Could someone please post the
> differences between the two versions?

  The things left out of the original versions were small things, scattered
throughout the book. The changes look like three different types - things
that were cut because they were too "racy" to be in a juvenile.  For
instance, in the first few pages of the book, the uncut version makes it
clear that the protagonist was sleeping with some woman he had just met
when his phone wakes up, the original doesn't mention it. The second type
of cuts look like they were done to reduce the display of animosity felt
toward the Soviet Union.  Although Heinlein never liked the Reds, his
contempt for them was at a fever pitch in the uncut version. In the
original version, it's reduced to a few remarks.
  The third type of cut seem to have been for no obvious reason, like
removing a talk between the Old Man and the protagonist about the success/
failure of the recon mission to Kansas City. The relationship between the
protagonist and his wife is altered slightly as well.

  All in all, it adds up to a slightly different texture to the novel.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 16:11:55 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Lunar Activity

Title:     Lunar Activity
By:        Elizabeth Moon
Publisher: Baen Books (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 278pp
ISBN:      0-671-69870-2

   In her recent trilogy, _The_Deed_Of_Paksenarrion_, Elizabeth Moon proved
herself a skilled and original practitioner of the art of the fantasy
novel.  These stories demonstrate that she's better yet at short-story SF.

   _Lunar_Activity_ collects eleven short stories. Eight of these first
appeared in _Analog_ over the last four years; two others are SF reprinted
from F&SF, and the last (as the publisher's blurb breathlessly notes) is an
original set in the world of Paksenarrion and, indeed, featuring
Paksenarrion as a character (though not as protagonist).

   The _Analog_ stories are very good. Moon has a knack for exposition and
the telling detail; her prose is clean, transparent, effective and very
much in the tradition of what hard SF should be like. But she doesn't fall
back on cliche, ever; in fact, she seems to enjoy writing from angles that
confound and reverse the reader's genre-formed expectations. There is
little of world-sweeping drama or clenched-jaw heroics here, just the quiet
courage of ordinary people refusing to fail.

   The F&SF stuff is weaker; one story (_If_Nudity_Offends_You_) is rather
slight and enigmatic, another (_New_World_Symphony_) very interesting in
concept and detail but ultimately not credible. The original, the
anthology's only fantasy, has the same strengths and flaws as the
Paksenarrion trilogy itself; it is grippingly and convincingly told, but
tends towards a vaguely priggish oversimplification of what good and evil
in human beings are actually like.

   Overall, this book is definitely worth your time; even the failures are
interesting. Though I'd read some of them in _Analog_, I'd failed to
connect them with the Paksenarrion books and hadn't realized how strong an
SF writer Ms. Moon is. I finished the anthology with much more respect for
and interest in her writing than I had when I began it, and will be
following her future work closely for signs that she is maturing from
journeyman into master.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 22:42:27 GMT
From: gleeper@tybalt.caltech.edu (Evan Manning)
Subject: Alexei Panshin

I really like Panshin's books: _Rite_of_Passage_, _Star_Well_,
_Masque_World_, _The_Thurb_Revolution_, and _Farewell_to_Yesterday's_
Tomorrow_.  (Didn't like the fantasy much, but then I don't like much
fantasy).  But then he stopped writing.  I think that was to become a sf
critic/historian.  I think I read somewhere later that he was publishing
some fiction through smaller publishers.  Anybody know anything?

Thanks.

Evan M. Manning
gleeper@tybalt.caltech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 12:52:16 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: Alexei Panshin's _Heinlein in Dimension_

I'm curious: what's so bad about _Heinlein in Dimension_?  I haven't looked
at it in years, but when I read it I was very much in agreement with what
Panshin had to say.  Yes, some recent Heinlein critics like Spider Robinson
don't like it (mostly, I think, because Panshin doesn't like later
Heinlein).  It was Spider, after all, who claimed that only a small
minority didn't like _I Will Fear No Evil_.

Panshin, as I remember, believed that Heinlein's best books, by and large,
were his juveniles, something which I believe is true.  If I were to pick
Heinlein's 10 best novels, 6 or 7 of them would be from his juveniles
(e.g., _Citizen of the Galaxy_, _Have Space Suit, Will Travel_, _The Star
Beast_).

I didn't agree with Panshin on all points. He didn't like _The Moon Is a
Harsh Mistress_ (which would also wind up in my ten-best Heinlein list),
but overall I thought he did a fine job.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 23:54:55 GMT
From: wshb!damian@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: John Varley

   Does anyone know if John Varley has a new book out or is in the process
of writing a new book?  Any information would be appreciated.

Thanks in advance.

Damian L. Centgraf II
WSHB-Broadcast Engineer
...!uunet!wshb!damian  

------------------------------

Date: 7 Apr 90 16:25:57 GMT
From: tachyon@gorn.santa-cruz.ca.us (tane' tachyon)
Subject: Re: RAW Illuminatus historical chronicles out yet?

rlwald@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Robert L. Wald) writes:
>  Is the third part of Robert Anton Wilson's historical Illuminati trilogy
>out yet?  Comments on the first two?

I keep hearing that the third book will be coming out soon; don't remember
the publisher, though.

My impressions of the first two books: "The Earth Will Shake" is the most
"normal" (in terms of not full of cut-ups and jumping around ala William
Burroughs) novel Wilson has done.  It struck me as an attempt to do an
Illuminati-style version of "Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man", and in
general is carried off very well.  Even people who think Wilson's other
stuff is just rehashes of the same stuff over and over will find this one
quite engaging.

"The Widow's Son", on the other hand, is full of huge bizarre footnotes and
back to the general weirdness and jumping around.  This is fine in itself,
but serves to distance you from the characters and concerns that were so
carefully fleshed out in the first book.

Some of the characters in these books are ancestors of characters in the
Illuminati Chronicles, BTW.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 17:07:27 GMT
From: cje@elbereth.rutgers.edu (Cthulhu's Jersey Epopt)
Subject: 1990 Cthulhu Mythos bibliography available

Now that April Fool's Day is safely out of the way, I'd like to announce
the availability of the 1990 edition of my Cthulhu Mythos Bibliography.

The Cthulhu Mythos is a name given to the collected fiction, both prose and
poetry, about a set of alien beings, invented by H. P. Lovecraft, his
friends, and his admirers.  It is what is today termed a "shared world": a
number of writers use the same settings, characters, objects, and concepts
in otherwise unrelated stories.  Most often, these are horror stories,
though the Mythos does include science fiction, high fantasy,
sword-and-sorcery, and, in at least one case, mainstream fiction.

The bib has over 800 entries, including many small/fan-press-published
stories and poems.  It lists only the first publication of any given item;
finding other places of publication is left as an exercise for the reader.

I take a very liberal view as to what constitutes a Mythos story.  This
work might more properly be called a bibliography of stories in the Cthulhu
Mythos universe.  For example, I include HPL's "Herbert West - Reanimator",
even though it doesn't mention any of the Great Old Ones or the books
associated with them, because it takes place in Arkham.  Pointers are given
to even more tangential stories, such as the many "Conan" pastiches.

If you're interested, just send me e-mail.  (I will ignore any posted
requests for the bib.)  I'll send an acknowledging message right away,
mostly to test the path between me and you.  After April 30th, 1990, I'll
mail out the bib to all interested parties.  Last year's bib was 3 large
(~28K each) files, plus a shorter file of notes, and it looks like a 4th
large file will be added this year, so be warned.

If you've received the bib in previous years, I probably still have your
address, but, to be sure, send it to me again.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
CCIS, Rutgers University
Piscataway, NJ 08855-0879
UUCP: {ames,att,harvard,moss,seismo}!rutgers!elbereth.rutgers.edu!cje
ARPA: JAROCHAERNST@CANCER.RUTGERS.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 00:15:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: AI's

   Don't forget Edward Wellen's "Voiceover" about a Sherlock Homes android.
Personally, though, I hated it.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 00:21:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: AI Corporations

   Well, some of Crawford Killian's stories have AI's that are treated like
corporations, and when the AI owns all of its own stock certificates it's
considered free.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 00:33:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Artificial Intelligence list

   If you're going to include "Across the Sea of Suns" then you must
include the story that came before it, "In the Ocean of Night", since that
also mentions the machine civilization (remember the Snark?).  I hated that
one, too.
  I just saw that Eando Binder is a pseudonym, and I seem to remember that
it is a pseudonym for two brothers.  Does anyone know their real names?

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: Mon,  2 Apr 90 16:49:50 EST
From: DSTEVENS@vaxb.stevens-tech.edu (David L. Stevens)
To: draphsor@portia.stanford.edu
Subject: RE: Publishing order of Deryni novels

Q%"draphsor@portia.stanford.edu (Matt Rollefson)" writes:
>hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>>They're entertaining, but I haven't had the urge to re-read any. A lot of
>>death and misery could have been avoided if the Deryni had simply wiped
>>out the regency council. Not nice, but better than suffering pogrom.
>>Have you made any sense out of the order in which they were published?
> 
>The first trilogy to be published was the Chronicles of the Deryni, or:
>   _Deryni [something, I forget - don't have 'em with me]
>   _Deryni Checkmate_
>   _High Deryni_

   The first one was _Deryni Rising_

>Personally, I found them much more re-readable than most Anthony.  I tend
>to enjoy the first couple of books in his series' the first time through,
>but they get steadily worse as the series goes on and as I re-read them.
>His more notable annoying habits (e.g. the way he treats women) are
>usually much more obvious on the second reading.  The Deryni books have
>such incredible depth, it's always interesting to pick up details you
>missed on the first time through.

   There is a big mistake here, the author is Kathern Kurtz, a women.  The
bio on her in the back lists her as a historian, as well as an active
medievalist (Society of Creative Anachronisms).  Look at the time period
that these stories take place, during [what would be] our middle ages.
The role of women during this period was extremely limited.  I find her
treatment of women in the books, quite accurate for the time period.

>As for whether the Deryni could have avoided persecution by killing off
>the Council of Ramos, that's an open question.  How could they have done
>it without setting their own people up in the same position, and be force,
>as opposed to appointment by the king?

   If they had killed off the Coucil of Ramos, what would have been the
difference between them and the Interdiction that they overthrew.  If you
really want to get down to it, they could probably have avoided the whole
affair if they had stopped the Interdiction before it began, or at least
before it took root.  It was the oppression of "humans" during the
Interdiction that festered most of the hatred against the Deryni race.

   In case you haven't guessed, I have truly enjoyed this series of books.
My only complaint is that Kelson deserves a break, his life is just too
tragic.

Dave Stevens
dstevens@vax.stevens-tech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 23:35:02 GMT
From: rs0@beach.cis.ufl.edu (Bob Slaughter)
Subject: Re: Publishing order of Deryni novels

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>I wasn't asking for the order, even though it seems I was mistaken about
>it.  I was wondering about reasons for the publishing order.

 Umm, it seems that the published order is the order in which they were
actually written; see "The Deryni Archives" for the evolution of the Deryni
trilogy from a 3x5 card (inspired by a dream) to a trilogy.

>I don't know that it would be possible for the Deryni to avoid
>persecution, but killing off CoR would go a long way toward avoiding
>pogrom.  For the Deryni even anarchy would have been an improvement over
>CoR.

Remember a key point in the Haldane restoration: Everone was agreed that
the Festils were lousy kings, but it took the discovery of a Haldane
descendant to allow for a _legitimate_ change in power for a revolt to
actually occur.  A similar problem exists with the Council of Ramos: since
the King is a minor, a regency council must be appointed to "advise" the
King, and so a lot of selfish, despicable men get appointed.  But they have
_legitimate_ power, to the detriment of human and Deryni subjects alike.
The Deryni have no _legal_ recourse, and the thought of rebellion against
legal authority never entered their minds.  Remember: rebellion against an
immoral but legal government is a very modern idea, not something to be
considered by someone a thousand years ago (from the dates in the
psuedo-history), even as enlightend as the Deryni scholars.

Bob Slaughter
rs0@beach.cis.ufl.edu
Haldane@Pine.Circa.Ufl.Edu
Haldane@UFPine.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 17:14:08 GMT
From: connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan)
Subject: Re: Publishing order of Deryni novels

Unfortunately, killing off the Council of Ramos would not have solved the
Deryni's problem, because the anti-Deryni feeling was society-wide, not
confined to the regency council.  You see the tide beginning to turn
against them all the way back in _Camber of Culdi_; popular sentiment
against the Deryni was one of the reasons Camber et al. decided to stage
the coup in the first place, hoping to stave off the disaster.

If the regency council were all to die in mysterious circumstances, there
is no doubt that the entire population would assume they had been killed by
magic, and go on an even worse rampage (with the entire society out to kill
you instead of just the military, you've got a snowball's chance of
survival).

MHO, of course.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 18:21:02 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Publishing order of Deryni novels

If you read the anthology of short stories, _Deryni_Archives_, you get an
idea how everything came together.  Katherine Kurtz originally wrote a
fantasy short story about a young human king that had to kill a rival
sorceror king.  After she worked off the rough edges she ended up with the
intro to _Deryni_Rising_ with Brion killing the Marduk.  This evolved into
the Deryni trilogy we all know and love.  However, the books were so
popular and questions about Saint Camber kept popping up that she finally
wrote another series about that historical figure.  The Camber series is
more intended for history than anything else.  The Chronicles of Kelson I
was written as a sequel series to the original Deryni series.
	
Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 20:18:19 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Publishing order of Deryni novels

connie@osf.org (Connie Callahan) writes:
>Unfortunately, killing off the Council of Ramos would not have solved the
>Deryni's problem, because the anti-Deryni feeling was society-wide, not
>confined to the regency council.  

Right. It would have put a dent in it though.  'Twas CoR that sponsored the
pogrom. Other folks may have had murderous notions regarding the Deryni,
but less inclined to do anything about it.

>You see the tide beginning to turn against them all the way back in
>_Camber of Culdi_; popular sentiment against the Deryni was one of the
>reasons Camber et al. decided to stage the coup in the first place, hoping
>to stave off the disaster.

Even before CoC. The tide turned with a usurpation of a human king.

>If the regency council were all to die in mysterious circumstances, there
>is no doubt that the entire population would assume they had been killed
>by magic, and go on an even worse rampage

Who suggested mysterious circumstances? The appropriate method would be to
pin a note to each member of CoR saying something to the effect that the
Deryni killed this rectum because he was trying to exterminate us.  The pin
should be several feet long and go through the heart.  A comment on the
right of the slave to kill the master might also have been useful.

This is about as mild as physical resistance could get. If eliminating more
authority than CoR is necessary then they could do so. If eliminating all
authority is insufficient, then the remaining choice would be a pogrom of
their own. I rather doubt it would come to that.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 23:35:25 GMT
From: woodhams@phoenix.princeton.edu (Michael Woodhams)
Subject: Re: Publishing order of Deryni novels

connie@osf.org (Connie Callahan) writes:
>Unfortunately, killing off the Council of Ramos would not have
[stuff omitted]
>If the regency council were all to die in mysterious circumstances, there
>is no doubt that the entire population would assume they had been killed
>by magic, and go on an even worse rampage (with the entire society out to
>kill you instead of just the military, you've got a snowball's chance of
>survival).

I think the primary reason they did not kill off the regency council was a
moral one - to do so would have lowered them to the level of their enemies.
Also, in the early stages, when they where not sure how bad things where
going to get, they could not be sure that a whole lot of assassinations
might not make things worse. By the time they knew how bad things where
getting, it was probably too late to stop.

Michael Woodhams

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 18:35:04 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Publishing order of Deryni novels

rs0@beach.cis.ufl.edu () writes:
>>I don't know that it would be possible for the Deryni to avoid
>>persecution, but killing off CoR would go a long way toward avoiding
>>pogrom.  For the Deryni even anarchy would have been an improvement over
>>CoR.
>
>Remember a key point in the Haldane restoration: Everone was agreed that
>the Festils were lousy kings, but it took the discovery of a Haldane
>descendant to allow for a _legitimate_ change in power for a revolt to
>actually occur.  A similar problem exists with the Council of Ramos: since
>the King is a minor, a regency council must be appointed to "advise" the
>King, and so a lot of selfish, despicable men get appointed.  But they
>have _legitimate_ power, to the detriment of human and Deryni subjects
>alike.  The Deryni have no _legal_ recourse,

What is supposed to legally happen if the entire regency council is killed
leaving no one to legitimize a new one? The king may have been a minor, but
even the direct rule of a quite childish child would have been an
improvement to the Deryni.

Also, the regency council was not quite legimate, some of its rules were
inflicted by deceiving the previous king. Some of the Deryni knew this.

>and the thought of rebellion against legal authority never entered their
>minds.  Remember: rebellion against an immoral but legal government is a
>very modern idea, not something to be considered by someone a thousand
>years ago (from the dates in the psuedo-history), even as enlightend as
>the Deryni scholars.

I dare say it at least entered their minds. They had the example of
rebellion against a moral legal government. Even the most unenlightened
Deryni is not just going to stand still and let someone kill him.

BTW, I gather that the middle prince was killed before producing an heir.
Methinks that it would have been the better part of wisdom for him to go
away until he had done so. Then he could show up briefly to announce that
his heir would be educated away from CoR. He would show up again if the
older brother died leaving him the throne.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 17:58:00 GMT
From: mark@inmet.inmet.com
Subject: Re: Katherine Kurtz/Heirs of Saint Camb

amy_049@jhunix writes:
>Does anybody know when the next book of Heirs of Saint Camber is going to
>be out?  Have we got any information pertaining to this question?

Well, Katherine was the Guest of Honor at Lunacon in March and she said she
is taking some time off from the Deryni, to write some other books she has
wanted to do.  First was something like Lammas Night, but about the occult
and mystical connections at the time of the American Revolution.  She was
also working on another novel with a new author in a partnership designed
to also get a novel written that Katherine has wanted to write, but has not
had the time to do.

She said she will probably get back to the Deryni next year sometime.  And
she said that Kelson will get married and maybe happily, but who knows.

Mark Hertel
mark@inmet.inmet.com
uunet!inmet!mark

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 07:19:48 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Review: short takes

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>Title:     Ill Met in Lankhmar / The Fair at Emain Macha
>By:        Fritz Leiber / Charles DeLint
>
>   Tor Double #19 is an old-and-new contrast - the very *first* of
>Leiber's tales of Fafhrd and the Gray Mouser, and an early work by one of
>today's best young fantasists.

   Well, in the interest of facts I feel obliged to point out that "Ill Met
in Lankhmar", while the first in the series *internal* chronology, is
actually one of the latest in the series to be written. Quite a good story,
though, it won a Hugo in the early '70s ('72? '73?), and is the only heroic
fantasy story to win that award. (I was going to say the only fantasy,
period, but then I remembered Robert Bloch's "That Hell-Bound Train".)
(Now, of course, people are going to jump in with all the fantasy
Hugo-winners that I'm forgetting.)

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Apr 90 09:55:25 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Review: short takes

goldfarb@ocf.Berkeley.EDU (David Goldfarb) writes:
>eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>>Title:     Ill Met in Lankhmar / The Fair at Emain Macha
>>By:        Fritz Leiber / Charles DeLint
>>
>>   Tor Double #19 is an old-and-new contrast -- the very *first* of
>>Leiber's tales of Fafhrd and the Gray Mouser, and an early work by one of
>>today's best young fantasists.
>
>	Well, in the interest of facts I feel obliged to point out that
>"Ill Met in Lankhmar", while the first in the series *internal*
>chronology, is actually one of the latest in the series to be written.

   Ill Met in Lankhmar is not the first Fafhrd and Gray Mouser tale.  It
was written in the early '70's, and while it is a ripping good yarn, I
suspect the reason it won a Hugo (or was it a Nebula?)  that year was due
to the voters' sentiment at seeing a new Fafhrd and Gray Mouser story.  Ill
Met in Lankhmar chronicles the first *meeting* of the two adventurers, but
they'd been in print as a team fighting wizards and rescuing pretty women
since the '40's.

   Yeah, I know I'm repeating what David said, but I also would like to
point out that it is not the first story in the series chronology.  There
are several stories dealing with the origins of Fafhrd and the Gray Mouser
which take place before they met each other.

   By the way, in case you haven't seen it, there's a new Fafhrd and Gray
Mouser book out in paperback for the first time. 

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 16:26:54 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Callahan's Lady

Title:     Callahan's Lady
By:        Spider Robinson
Publisher: Berkeley/Ace (Mar 1990)
Format:    pb, 237pp
ISBN:      0-441-09072-9

   This once the back-cover blurb doesn't lie - if you liked Spider
Robinson's _Callahan's_Bar_ stories, you will love _Callahan's_Lady_ and
the bordello she runs that does with sex what Callahan's did with booze.
Several Callahan's Bar regulars (including Mike himself, Ralph Von Wau Wau,
Fast Eddie and Jake) make cameo appearances, and there is the expected
ration of comedy, drama, and awful puns.  I enjoyed the Callahan's Bar
stories a lot, and I enjoyed this book a lot too.

   And yet, here, as in much of Spider Robinson's writing, there lurks a
sense of something unfinished, unconvincing, immature.  Perhaps it's the
density and obviousness of the Heinlein references.  Perhaps it's Spider's
wide-eyed faith in easy victories over hard problems, the tendency his
stuff has to fall into a half-hour-with-three-breaks-for-our-sponsor
dramedy format, with everything wrapped up in a neat little bow at the last
frame. Perhaps it's the very earnestness with which he works to wrap every
story around an ethical point of some sort.

   The total effect is pleasant and superficially involving, but too clever
in spots and a touch preachy, a lot like the old Trek episodes Gene
Roddenberry used to turn out when he was feeling high-minded. The
characters will grab you quickly and stay with you after you've finished
the book, but you'll never quite believe in them as real human beings,
they're too perfect.

   Occasionally (as in _Telempath_ or _Night_of_Power_) Spider has created
worlds and characters that are more complex, more convincing, that reflect
more of the quiet ambiguity human beings generally live in. Why he so often
settles for writing fluffy, didactic morality playlets like the ones
collected in _Callahan's_Lady_ is a really interesting question.

   Maybe they're part of his continuing homage to Heinlein. The old man,
after all, had more than a touch of the didactic moralist in him.  Well, I
loved and revered RAH too, but if this is what's going on, Spider
Robinson's true authorial voice needs to get out from under.  The Master
was the Master, a law unto himself. Neither Spider nor anybody else will
ever write more than ersatz Heinlein, and I'd rather read a first-rate
Robinson than ersatz anything, any day.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Films - Slipstream (4 msgs) & Batman (10 msgs) &
                     Alien (2 msgs) & The Handmaid's Tale (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 00:51:38 GMT
From: daniels@eiffel.enet.dec.com (Bradford R. Daniels)
Subject: SlipStream

I saw a video in the store the other day called _SlipStream_.  It's got
Mark Hamill and Ben Kingsley in it, among others, and seems to have been a
fairly high budget movie.  I vaguely recall hearing some pre-release
publicity on it, but I don't think it ever made it to the theaters.  Is it
worth renting, or is this film another _Moontrap_?

Brad Daniels

------------------------------

Date: 24 Mar 90 13:31:01 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: SlipStream

By all means, see Slipstream.  In some ways you may think it should have
been titled Luke Skywalker Goes to College and Rooms with Mad Max, but
under the dreck is an oddly original story, some pretty fair acting, and
some striking images, especially that of Kingsley as an android strapped to
a huge kite, reminiscent of Dali's Christus Hypercubus.  Hamill as a
villain is dull, and the hero is an oaf, but Slipstream still demands
attention and often rewards it.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 23:34:12 GMT
From: dlow@hpspcoi.hp.com (Danny Low)
Subject: Re: SlipStream

Slipstream is definitely a B movie but is quite good as such.  It has some
beautiful flying sequences that tend to run on far too long. Mark Hamill is
perfect as a villainous policeman.  The acting is quite good. The plot
makes sense (it's Les Miserables.)  The dialogue is even well done. The
world is a little hooky but that's par for the course.

As a cheap rental, this movie is worth the money unlike Moontrap which was
not worth what I paid to rent it (nothing).

Danny Low
HP SPCD
dlow%hpspcoi@hplabs.hp.com
...!hplabs!hpspcoi!dlow 

------------------------------

Date: 25 Mar 90 08:22:52 GMT
From: koreth@panarthea.ebay.sun.com (Steven Grimm)
Subject: Re: SlipStream

I didn't care for the movie very much at all, but it's better than some
I've seen.  There are some interesting special effects, but the plot leaves
much to be desired.

Steven Grimm
koreth@ebay.sun.com
...!sun!ebay!koreth

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 05:54:49 GMT
From: spudcrl@wpi.wpi.edu (Defender)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>other rumors are that Nicholson will return as the Joker;

  Mind you, I loved the movie, but I believe there is a bit of
inconsistency to be addressed here.  Jack Nicholson can't return as the
Joker.  The Joker is dead.  He fell from the top of Gotham Cathedral with a
gargoyle bat-tied to his leg, courtesy of the caped crusader himself.  I do
hope the Batman movie series won't get turned into Friday the 13th, Gotham
style.  I like the 13th series, but for different reasons than I liked the
Batman movie.  Unless the writers want to get very desperate with a
"brought back from the dead" deal, Jack is going to just have to sit on his
millions, and laugh.

Curt R Lindmark
spudcrl@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 15:45:13 GMT
From: salaris@pc.ecn.purdue.edu (Rrrrrrrrrrrrabbits)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

spudcrl@wpi.wpi.edu (Defender) writes:
> rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>>other rumors are that Nicholson will return as the Joker;
>
>   Mind you, I loved the movie, but I believe there is a bit of
> inconsistency to be addressed here.  Jack Nicholson can't return as the
> Joker.  The Joker is dead.  He fell from the top of Gotham Cathedral with
> a gargoyle bat-tied to his leg, courtesy of the caped crusader himself.
> I do hope the Batman movie series won't get turned into Friday the 13th,
> Gotham style.  I like the 13th series, but for different reasons than I
> liked the Batman movie.  Unless the writers want to get very desperate
> with a "brought back from the dead" deal, Jack is going to just have to
> sit on his millions, and laugh.

I heard that same rumor that the Joker was going to return.  The basis of
the rumor is that in the end of the movie, during the battle between Batman
and Joker there appears to be a switch.  You see, the Joker had his deadly
flower on his lapel at first but in the end and after he fell to the
ground, the flower was not on his lapel.  This has led to speculation that
the Joker pulled a switch on Batman and that he in fact battled and killed
a fake Joker while the real one got away.

I for one think the flower (or rather lack thereof) was a simple error that
occurred during filming and had no significance.  The flower also could
have broken off or fallen off during the fight.

I also heard that the Joker was definitely dead.  This was reported
supposedly by people in the Batman movie business.  The movie is going to
feature some combination of the Penguin, Catwoman, and or another criminal.
Or so I heard.  You know how reliable gossip is.

Steven C. Salaris
3312 Peppermill Drive #1-B
West Lafayette, IN 47906
(317) 463-3176
salaris@iies.ecn.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 21:45:55 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

When I talked to Craig Gardner a few weeks ago (he wrote the Batman
novelization and is going to write the novelization for Batman II) he said
there were no current plans on bringing back Joker.

He also pointed out, however, that if Nickolson wanted to come back and
play the Joker again, that they weren't going to let trivialities like
continuity stand in their way, as much money as he made for the movie he
can pretty much call the shots.  His feeling, though, was that it wouldn't
happen.

Which implies a couple of things: the Joker really is dead, and if they
think they can make another mint by bringing a dead man back to life,
they'll figure a way to do it.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 22:00:54 GMT
From: JXD101@psuvm.psu.edu (John J. DeFalco Jr.)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

> I also heard that the Joker was definitely dead.  This was reported
> supposedly by people in the Batman movie business.  The movie is going to
> feature some combination of the Penguin, Catwoman, and or another
> criminal.  Or so I heard.  You know how reliable gossip is.

You're right, gossip is worth its weight in gold (what does hot air weigh?)
but I'm going to add to it anyway.

I heard he was coming back and that he was gonna do this by the power of
his amazing...

   LUCKY DECK !

God knows how they'll pull it off other than being blatant (Oh, he's back
now, sorry about that last movie)

I liked the movie BATMAN : The Joker (essentially he stole the show) a lot
and thought Jack was fantastic, but I'd like to see some other Batman foes
show up (i.e. Two Face, since he was in the last one).

John J. DeFalco Jr.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 10:40:21 GMT
From: fal20643@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

I read in "ComicScene" magazine and saw a brief report on the MovieTime
network the one thing about the sequel that seems to be decided: the
Penguin will *not* be in Batman II, and probably not III, either.  As to
other "less reliable" but not outlandish details, neither Burton NOR KEATON
has stated the they will do the sequel(s).  In fact, Keaton , apparently,
was somewhat put off by the idea (God only knows why, it's not like he
didn't get a lot out of the first one, recognition-wise).  Nicholson again?
I heard rumors too, but I doubt Guber & Peters would pay another (higher,
I'm sure) astronomical fee, even if this *is* going to be the safest sequel
since Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom.  The most likely option is the
Catwoman.  It's what most of the fans want to see.  I guess Cher could do
it.  So far as I've heard, the only other actress asked was Jody Watley
(who, admittedly, looks more like the Batman:Year One version of Selina).
   MY question is, who's going play Robin?!?  And, yes, it's fairly set
that he will be in Batman II.  Michael J. Fox is too big.  Fred Savage is
too small.  [sigh] They'd be better off finding an unknown with gymnastic
ability and slap some red, green, and yellow ARMOR on him.  Not shortpants,
ARMOR.  Just like little Brucie's.  Unless, of course, you belong to that
school who thinks Bats just dressed the kid in a yellow cape so that the
bad guys would shoot at HIM first.  "Robin, the Boy Decoy!"

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 17:06:03 GMT
From: f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

For what is may be worth, here are a few thoughts on the Joker issue:

The joker is positively famous for faking his own death, so it is possible
that he may return.  (Personally, I found his death in the first movie VERY
disappointing, because the whole idea of the Joker is to provide Batman
with a nemesis rather than a mere opponent.)

If neither Nickolson nor Keaton return to do the second movie, does anyone
have any ideas about who should be cast for those roles?  I think the movie
might do very well with an unknown who looks a bit like Keaton for the next
movie.  (A friend of mine suggested Rock Hudson, the way he looked around
1965, would have been terrific; unfortunately, he has other obligations at
the moment.)  I found Keaton interesting, and workable, as Wayne/Batman,
but he was not really directed enough.  Bruce Wayne may be a sick man, but
he is not a confused man, he knows exactly what he is doing most of the
time, even when he questions his own actions (see stories like Batman: Year
One, The Killing Joke, and Arkham Asylum for explorations of this theme).
For the Joker, David Bowie (for evil and bizarre/Dark Knight Returns
interpretation of the Joker) or Tim Curry (for evil with pathos/The Killing
Joke visions of the Clown Prince of Crime).

Comments?

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 19:19:01 GMT
From: mathews@cs.buffalo.edu (Ryan D Mathews)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

fal20643@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
> In fact, Keaton , apparently, was somewhat put off by the idea [of being
> Batman again] (God only knows why, it's not like he didn't get a lot out
> of the first one, recognition-wise).

As I understand it, that's the point. He got *too much* out of it,
recognition-wise. He's afraid of being typecast. Read the interview of him
in Rolling Stone last year.

>MY question is, who's going to play Robin?!?

I thought Johnny Depp (of "21 Jump Street" fame) had accepted the role.

Ryan Mathews
Internet: mathews@cs.buffalo.edu
Bitnet: mathews%cs.buffalo.edu@ubvm
UUCP:{apple,decwrl,harvard,rutgers,ucbvax,uunet}!cs.buffalo.edu!mathews

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 19:30:24 GMT
From: salaris@pc.ecn.purdue.edu (Rrrrrrrrrrrrabbits)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

mthome@bbn.com (Mike Thome) writes:
> What about TwoFace?  They *must* have planned on having him in the/a
> sequel as his character appeared so prominently in Batman I.

   I read somewhere (probably on the net) that Two Face was to be the
villian in Batman III.  In I and II they are supposed to develop the Harvey
Dent character and then at the end of II or beginning of III he becomes Two
Face.

Steven C. Salaris
3312 Peppermill Drive #1-B
West Lafayette, IN 47906
(317) 463-3176

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 22:13:08 GMT
From: wnoe@en.ecn.purdue.edu (William A Noe)
Subject: Batman II?

I've been following this subject inconsistently at best, but it seems to
me, after what an unbelievable flop Batman turned out to be despite a
masterful performance by Nicholson, the best course of action would be no
sequel at all.

wnoe@en.ecn.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 15:53:41 GMT
From: andrew@kean.ucs.mun.ca
Subject: Batman II

Get real guys! Weren't you sick of Nicholson by the end of the movie? I
mean if you're going to spend tons of money on a sequel you might as well
make it interesting by using some different characters. Plus Nicholson's
ego is big enough as it is.  We don't need to inflate it further by begging
him to make another movie and giving him mega-bucks to do so. They
shouldn't have made a sequel to start with. The movie was good b'yes, don't
beat it to death. As for Cher as the Catwoman, try to imagine her
straddling the Batmobile singing "If I could turn back time" and then see
how much you want to see her in Batman III, IV, V, or MXC. Just remember
that sequels get worse and worse as time goes on.  Just look at Star Trek!

Vince

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 15:44:39 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: The alien lives!
>
> The Alien(s) movies have been very honest. The alien in Alien stays dead.

What gave you the idea the alien in Alien I died? You were shown a creature
that was able to survive every attack made against it. It was equipped by
ITS nature to survive, by virtue of its physical endowments, and its mental
acumen. It was blasted out into space, but it showed no lack of physical
integrity as it moved away into space. Why not assume that it was equipped
to survive deep space as well? Why not assume that its armored exterior
could be sealed against the cold and vacuum of space? Why not assume that
its very different body chemistry could produce the chemicals required in
its circulatory system to enable it to survive cryogenic "storage," since
that's what it would amount to.

In fact, didn't the big moma alien in Aliens II attach itself to the
OUTSIDE of the lander that returned to the mother ship IN ORBIT AROUND THE
PLANET, and reach there in perfect health and nasty disposition? Exposure
to the cold and atmospherelessness of space didn't seem to harm her one
bit. I would like to believe, "like mother, like son" (I know, it's a
sexist choice for the alien's identity).

Marc Arlen
AZM@NIHCU

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 20:08:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: "Aliens"

   Someone mentioned four sources in Aliens and one in Alien that showed
the actual company name.  Well, I only have Alien on tape, and I couldn't
see the reference.  Could someone tell me what the real name of the Company
is?

------------------------------

Date: 26 Mar 90 22:21:55 GMT
From: hcr!paul@csri.toronto.edu (Paul Jackson)
Subject: Re: THE HANDMAID'S TALE

leeper@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Mark R. Leeper) writes:
>			     THE HANDMAID'S TALE
>		       A film review by Mark R. Leeper
>
>	  Capsule review:  THE HANDMAID'S TALE preaches to the
>     choir in a rather formulaic look at a dismal possible (if
>     unlikely) future where women have no rights.  Robert Duvall's
>     worst performance in memory highlights one of the less
>     convincing arguments for feminism.  Rating: low 0.

   I think that this review was too harsh.  I've both read the book and
seen the movie, and while the book is clearly the better of the two I think
that the movie was a creditable effort.

   The movie portrays a society where women (at least many of them) are
completely treated as objects which have the sole purpose of reproduction.
I believe that the intent of the movie is to arouse a strong emotional
antipathy on the part of the audience to such a society.  It certainly
succeeded in that goal as far as I was concerned (admittedly, I start with
extremely strong views against such a society, and view with great distaste
any movement of our society towards that extreme).  I think that if it has
this effect on most viewers then it is a "good" movie.

   This movie (IMHO) is definitely NOT meant solely to be entertainment,
but is meant at least partially to be "feminist" propaganda (if it is
feminist to consider women to be people and to feel that to reproduce is
NOT a woman's only function in life).  It clearly is at least partially an
attempt to convince people to fight against the dehumanization of women.
And, as such, I think it fairly successful. (I wish it became required
viewing of all teenage school children).

   I'd personally rate it a 2 on the Mark Leeper scale.  I'd rate it higher
without the gratuitous nudity (largely because this will restrict its
audience somewhat).

Paul Jackson
HCR Corporation
Toronto, Ontario

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 19:34:00 GMT
From: SIMKO@dukefsb.bitnet (Susan Simko)
Subject: _A Handmaid's Tale_

Sometime ago, Mark Anderson relayed the info that in the LA Times Margaret
Atwood was quoted as saying that Pinter had done a good job of presenting
her book.  Here, at Duke University in Durham, NC, the film has been
followed very closely since it was filmed on University grounds and around
Durham.

In an interview with one of Duke's newspapers (I can't remember which one),
MA was quoted as saying she thought that Pinter did as good a job as
possible because she felt that to film the book as written, would be very
difficult.

In the book, the story of Offred's life with the commander is what is
happening currently, with her history being relayed as flashbacks in bits
and pieces.  The story is also *** SPOILER *** told as a diary that has
been found by a future generation.  This is revealed at the end of the
book.  As I said, MA thought that this would be very difficult to film
faithfully.  So to say that she thought it was good without any kind of
codicil, I think IMHO, is inaccurate.

Susan Simko
Computer Education Center
Fuqua School of Business
Duke University
Durham, NC  27706
(919) 684-3321
SIMKO@DUKEFSB

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Films - The Handmaid's Tale (4 msgs) &
                          Highlander II (3 msgs) & 
                          B SF Movies (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 00:47:17 GMT
From: mlandau@bbn.com (Matt Landau)
Subject: Re: HANDMAID'S TALE

This is a -2 film and while not the worst film this year, it's yet another
tragic example of how to turn an extraordinary book into a terrible movie
that betrays all of the book's promises.  Not since the abominable hatchet
job that was done on Dune have I been so thoroughly disappointed by a movie
adaptation of a book.

My specific complaints about "The Handmaid's Tale" have to do with both the
technical details of the filmcraft and the treatment of the characters.

There were a few nice touches to the film - the sight of the armed guards
and checkpoints at the end of the driveway and in the main square really
did work for me.  (But then again, I live near Harvard Square in Cambridge,
where it's all supposed to be taking place, and can easily imagine what it
would be like to have checkpoints and guards at the entrance to each house
on Brattle Street).

Overall, however, the costumes, sets, and cinematography all left me
feeling as though I were watching a low-budget videotape production, rather
than a real motion picture.

The more egregious sin, though, is what was done to the characters.  I felt
as though they'd all turned into cardboard cutouts.  I think that if I'd
not read the book, I'd have NO IDEA who these people were, what their
motivations were, or what they were all about.  And having read the book, I
was disappointed with what DID come across in the characters as they were
scripted for the film.

Offred seemed to have no internal life in this film, which is tragic
because it's the way she dealt with the life that was forced upon her, and
the way she THOUGHT about her world, that made her an interesting person.
Alas, we learn nothing about what's really going on inside her, how she
feels about her daughter, how she feels (or felt) about Luke (especially
her reactions to HIS reactions to the beginnings of the takeover by the
Sons of Jacob), or anything that makes her a real person.  And let's not
even talk about the ending, between her and the Commander.  Ugh.

The treatment of the Commander is equally bad.  As originally written, he's
almost a sympathetic character.  He doesn't try to force himself on Offred
right away. All he wants is to have someone to play Scrabble with.  In
fact, when he says he wants Offred's life to be bearable to her, I believe
him.  When he says "We thought we could do a better job" (with the sadness
that comes of realizing that perhaps they haven't done as well as they'd
hoped to), I believe him then too.  We can disapprove of what he's done
while still understanding him as a person.  In the film, there's nothing to
understand.  He's nothing but a generic male religious zealot
overly-egotistical asshole.

The same kind of comments can be made about other characters, including
Serena Joy and the first Ofglen.  There is just no depth or subtlety to
them anymore.  Combined with the complete lack of background on the rise of
the Republic of Gilead, this makes the whole film come off as utterly
unbelievable, and therefore uninteresting.

So, Mark, what did you LIKE about the film?  :-)

Matt Landau
mlandau@bbn.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 17:37:35 GMT
From: goudreau@larrybud.rtp.dg.com (Bob Goudreau)
Subject: Re: HANDMAID'S TALE

mlandau@bbn.com (Matt Landau) writes:
> There were a few nice touches to the film - the sight of the armed guards
> and checkpoints at the end of the driveway and in the main square really
> did work for me.  (But then again, I live near Harvard Square in
> Cambridge, where it's all supposed to be taking place, and can easily
> imagine what it would be like to have checkpoints and guards at the
> entrance to each house on Brattle Street).

Is that the alleged setting of the film?  I haven't seen it yet, but
according to the epilogue of the book, Offred's diary is found in "what
used to be the state of Maine"; I always assumed that's where the events of
the book took place.

I intend to see the film at some point anyway, if only because the actual
filming locations were mostly in this area.  (If they really were trying to
emulate Harvard Square, using the Duke University campus was a poor choice,
due to the architectural differences.)  I'll never forget the day I was
driving home (in Cary, NC) and saw the procession of tanks (yikes!) in the
office park across the street from where my wife works, about two miles
from our house.

Bob Goudreau
Data General Corporation
62 Alexander Drive			
Research Triangle Park, NC  27709
+1 919 248 6231
goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com
...!mcnc!rti!xyzzy!goudreau

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 17:58:06 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: HANDMAID'S TALE

> Overall, however, the costumes, sets, and cinematography all left me
> feeling as though I were watching a low-budget videotape production,
> rather than a real motion picture.

In what way?  The question is not whether things like costumes were
inexpensive to provide but whether they were inappropriate.  There were
places where the clothing worked against the film, but I did not get the
impression it was because somebody did not spend enough money on them.  The
sets also seemed sufficient to me.  It should not be necessary to make
things look expensive just so that it is clear money was spent on the film.
I cannot think of many films that looked like had a lower budget than
TWELVE ANGRY MEN, at least for costumes and sets.  Once you get a good set
of actors (as TWELVE ANGRY MEN did) there isn't much of a way you can spend
more on some films without damaging them.  Aside from some sequences that
really needed retakes and perhaps some rethinking, I did not get the
impression that HANDMAID'S TALE suffered from insufficient budget.

> The more egregious sin, though, is what was done to the characters.  I
> felt as though they'd all turned into cardboard cutouts.  I think that if
> I'd not read the book, I'd have NO IDEA who these people were, what their
> motivations were, or what they were all about.  And having read the book,
> I was disappointed with what DID come across in the characters as they
> were scripted for the film.

Some motivation was lacking and there were places that the film really did
not click for me.  Better character development might have been nice, but I
don't think that had the other virtues been sufficient it would have been
all that necessary.  The thing to do would be to compare HANDMAID'S TALE to
films like 1984.  The main character in both films is the society itself
and that is what gets developed.  THX-1138 also does not work by character
development.  If you could identify with the characters in THX-1138, it
would have been a plot flaw.  There the society is so dehumanizing that the
people do not have any character left for the script to develop.  The
societies of 1984 and HANDMAID'S TALE are not that far gone, however.
There is some emotion left that is not sublimated and it is not well
developed, but that is not the same flaw it would be in a film like TORCH
SONG TRILOGY.

With more effort this could have been a decent film.  The topic is more
relevant than that of FAHRENHEIT 451 and if it did not shoot itself in the
foot as often as it did it could have been an effective mood piece that
would have pushed its political point cogently (if not entirely fairly).

Had I read more negative reviews before seeing the film, I might have
pointed out some of the more positive aspects of the film in my review.
But I would like to think that the low zero rating would have been the
same.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 02:18:27 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: HANDMAID'S TALE

goudreau@larrybud.rtp.dg.com (Bob Goudreau) writes:

> Is that [Cambridge, MA] the alleged setting of the film?

It's not at all clear what the setting is supposed to be in the film,
though judging from the opening scene (in the snow-covered mountains at the
borders of Gilead) I would assume it's in the northern part of the US.

>I haven't seen it yet, but according to the epilogue of the book, Offred's
>diary is found in "what used to be the state of Maine"; I always assumed
>that's where the events of the book took place.

No, there is at least one specific point in the book that mentions that
it's set in the Boston/Cambridge area. I'd have to go look at the book
again to find it, though.

Offred's "diary" (actually cassette tapes) were found in a footlocker in a
house in Bangor, Maine. It was clear from the speaker's speech that they
were not sure whether the tapes were recorded there, or recorded elsewhere
and brought to Bangor. If memory serves, they also mention that Bangor was
a major "station" on the underground railroad that snuck women out of
Gilead.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 13:30:34 GMT
From: arthurr@lear.crd.ge.com (Rick B Arthur)
Subject: Highlander II

This is *not* a rumor.  March 1st Christopher Lambert and Sean Connery were
in Buenos Ares in front of the cameras.  The title is:

   Highlander II: The Quickening

I have no idea when it will be out or what it's about.  Roxanne Hart (sigh)
will not be in it as far as I know, so it most likely will take place
*before* the original.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 03:21:49 GMT
From: 17002_3324@uwovax.uwo.ca
Subject: Re: Highlander II -what are the chances???

arthurr@lear.crd.ge.com (Rick B Arthur) writes:
> This is *not* a rumor.  March 1st Christopher Lambert and Sean Connery
> were in Buenos Ares in front of the cameras.  The title is:
> 
>   Highlander II: The Quickening

Isn't this kind of doubtful? I guess it would have to be set before Sean's
character died but, in the original storyline that does not give them much
time, does it? Of course they could always play with time.

Although I thought the flick was v. good, the original bombed at the box
office; surely in the present climate of mega-hit follow-ups this makes the
info above more unlikely?

I hope I am wrong.

Nick T.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 13:29:56 GMT
From: arthurr@pegasus.crd.ge.com (Rick B Arthur)
Subject: Re: Highlander II -what are the chances???

>arthurr@lear.crd.ge.com (Rick B Arthur) writes:
>> This is *not* a rumor.  March 1st Christopher Lambert and Sean Connery
>> were in Buenos Ares in front of the cameras.  The title is:
>>
>>  Highlander II: The Quickening
>
>Isn't this kind of doubtful? I guess it would have to be set before Sean's
>character died but, in the original storyline that does not give them much
>time, does it? Of course they could always play with time.

I can't figure it out either, unless they're looking at Ramirez (sp?)  in
his Spanish Days.  Temporally it's impossible for anything else significant
to happen between Ramirez & Connor.  I loved the first one, never ever
expected a sequel, but won't complain.  Esp. if they keep whoever did those
great scene changes.

Much as I doubt as well, my source is an employee of Warner Brothers in
NYC, who happened to see the information in a list of films currently being
shot.

Unlikely, but apparently true.

Rick

------------------------------

Date: 2 Apr 90 13:42:00 GMT
From: 04703@aeclcr.bitnet (DAVID SIMMONS)
Subject: "B" SF Movies

   I recently saw the (I believe) 1953 version of "War of the Worlds" on
the Late Show, a film with wonderfully bad dialogue and the best
on-the-spot science since _Ghostbusters_ ("Dr. Forrester believes they
generate atomic force without the heavy screening we use; that's how they
get the power for their rays").
   SF movies during the 50's and 60's usually seem to fall into two areas:
invaders-from-space, and monsters (thawed fossils or atomically mutated).
_The_Day_The_Earth_Stood_Still_ is the only one which comes immediately to
mind which successfully dealed with a serious subject.
   What other movies made during this era could be considered as
intelligent and thoughtful works?
   Conversely, what is the best (meaning worse) "B" grade SF movie ever
made? I already know of the infamous "Plan 9 from Outer Space", but what
about others?

David Simmons
04703@AECLCR

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 12:46:09 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

_The Day the Earth Stood Still_ the only serious 50s SF movie?  What about
_Forbidden Planet_?  (Yes, it has a "monster" but a very different monster
from the type generally found in B films.)

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 23:21:19 GMT
From: neufeld@physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

   My favorite example of a horrible SF movie is _The Giant Spider
Invasion_ from the early to mid seventies. I saw it on the CBS late movie
several years ago.
   Spoilers follow (as if anything could spoil this).

   A black hole from outer space crashes onto Earth, coming to rest in a
farmer's field (it looks like a grey, oblong rock). The black hole is
really a gate to another universe, and through it come spiders and geodes
which hatch into more spiders.
   The first half-hour or so of the movie is mostly closeups of cobwebs
while eerie music plays in the background. The spiders finally show up and
start killing people. One grows to a size much larger than a house before
people realize that there are spiders around. At one point a spiderweb
across the road catches a pickup truck.
   The dialogue was amazing: (approximate, from memory)

Scientist #1: We'll have to close off the gate to the other universe.  The
spiders are drawing their power from the black hole!

Scientist #2: Yes, but how can we do that?

#1: We'll flood the gate with neutrons!

#2: Of course, how stupid of me not to realize it myself!

   They quickly get an army neutron bomb. This is a metallic box about a
half metre on edge, with a remote control. The bomb is dropped from a
helicopter to lie next to the black hole. The scientists have to get "to a
safe distance before setting if off". They retreat to about ten metres,
then detonate the neutron bomb. The neutrons, which form a visible cloud of
grey smoke, are sucked into the black hole, and all the spiders turn to mud
and drain away.
   Look for Alan Hale Jr. as the Sheriff!

Christopher Neufeld
neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca
cneufeld@pro-generic.cts.com     

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 17:07:14 GMT
From: merkel@hriso.att.com (Thomas Merkel)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

04703@aeclcr.BITNET (DAVID SIMMONS) writes:
>     Conversely, what is the best (meaning worse) "B" grade SF movie ever
>made? I already know of the infamous "Plan 9 from Outer Space", but what
>about others?

Without a doubt, _Robot Monster_, featuring a gorilla suit with a diving
helmet, and a bubble machine.  The scene where the communications gear is
repaired with metal shop tools is truly wondrous.  The technology was bogus
for the 50's.  Friends of mine who who saw the original release report that
it was a hoot then.  By today's standards it is a movie experience not to
be missed.

Tom Merkel
201-898-3547
att!hriso!merkel
merkel@hriso.ATT.COM

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 19:23:30 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

04703@aeclcr.BITNET (DAVID SIMMONS) writes:
>   SF movies during the 50's and 60's usually seem to fall into two areas:
>invaders-from-space, and monsters (thawed fossils or atomically mutated).
>_The_Day_The_Earth_Stood_Still_ is the only one which comes immediately to
>mind which successfully dealed with a serious subject.
>   What other movies made during this era could be considered as
>intelligent and thoughtful works?

There were a few that might be called adventures-in-outer-space types,
which occupy a spectrum from THE ANGRY RED PLANET (I'm not sure of the
title) and the one about Zsa-Zsa on Venus to FORBIDDEN PLANET.

(617)873-3463
levin@bbn.com
{...}!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 02:26:28 GMT
From: gilmore@vms.macc.wisc.edu (Neil Gilmore)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

neufeld@physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld) writes:
>   My favorite example of a horrible SF movie is _The Giant Spider
>Invasion_ from the early to mid seventies. I saw it on the CBS late movie
>several years ago.

Also notable in the fact that our ex-mayor partly financed this film, so it
was prettily heavily pushed around here when it came out. TV ads,
billboards (?), and such. Even then it was a flop.

Neil Gilmore
MACC
UW-Madison
Madison, Wi
bitnet: gilmore@wiscmac3
internet:gilmore@macc.wisc.edu 

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Anthony & Asimov & Brust (2 msgs) & DeCamp &
                   Heinlein (4 msgs) & Wolfe & Cyberpunk (2 msgs) &
                   Heroes in Hell

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 00:34:25 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Xanth/Elfquest crossover

WaRP Graphics is adapting the Xanth series to graphic novel form, starting
with the latest Xanth novel, Isle of View.  It's called Return to Centaur
#1, June 1990.  The subtitle on the cover is, or: What Kind of Foal Am I?
The comics version is slated to appear 5 months before the paperback.
Return to Centaur is being adapted by Richard Pini, Dennis Fujitake, and ?
Kato.  And, will feature a guest from the "World of Two Moons."  At least
with THIS Xanth novel, I won't actually have to read it!

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 02:14:00 GMT
From: MERRCAR@iitvax.bitnet
Subject: Asimov (Robot, Empire, Foundation)

Asimov is one of my favorite authors, I suggest that you read the books in
the following order;

   Galactic Empire (all 3)
   I Robot (not part of the Robot novels, but is essential for full
      comprehension of the Robot novels)
   Robot Novels (original three)
   Foundation Trilogy
   Foundation's Edge
   Robots And Empire
   Foundation and Earth
   Prelude to Foundation (last one, which ties them all together)

Carl Merrill

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 20:55:00 GMT
From: MDIGIACO@tufts.bitnet
Subject: Steven Brust

 In Steven Brust's Taltos series, mention is often made of a semi-legendary
assassin named Mario Greymist.  Does anyone know if Brust has written or is
planning to write more about the character?  He seems to have a lot of
potential, and it's a shame to see him limited to one or two throwaway
lines per book.

Marty Jackson
MDIGIACO@TUFTS

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 23:54:16 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

I don't know anything about a Mario Greymist novel, but Jhereg is being
adapted into a graphic novel put out by Epic (Marvel) and Byron Preiss.
Story/Art by Zelenetz/Pierard, scheduled (at this point) for June.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 17:55:58 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: Hand of Zei

I saw a blurb about a book called "Hand of Zei" by L. S. DeCamp in this
digest.

My favorite Krishna story was an old ace double back entitled "hand of Zei
/ search for Zei".  Is the reprint that just came out just the novella
"Hand of Zei", or is it a verbatim reprint of the old Ace book, or is it a
newly revised edition?

I also wonder if anyone has read DeCamp's "Elephant for Archimedes".  Three
years ago I read "Bronze God of Rhodes" and was absolutely entranced by the
descriptions of the seige of Rhodes, so I have been looking for a cheap
copy of "Elephant" in used bookstores ever since.  Is "Elephant" as good a
book as "Bronze God"?  I once tried "Dragon of Ishtar Gate" and did not
like it as much as "Bronze God".  (Although there was a short section about
Moloch sacrifices which startled me).

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 19:11:37 GMT
From: mvp@hsv3.uucp (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's "Gulf"

jrk@sys.uea.ac.uk (Richard Kennaway) writes:
>"Gulf" is supposed to fit into Heinlein's Future History, in the fairly
>near future.  But what becomes of "Gulf"s secret society of superhumans by
>the time of "Time Enough for Love" some 2000 years later?

Is "Gulf" part of Heinlein's Future History?  (I don't have my timeline
handy here)  It's clearly part of the history of _Friday_, as:

***POSSIBLE SPOILERS***

... Kettle Belly Baldwin is one of the major characters.  Something drastic
had happened to the Supermen between these stories, involving the exile of
the Supermen to some other planet and a prison term for Kettle Belly.
Also, apparently, some kind of major falling-out between KB and the
Supermen, though the details of what happened are nowhere in _Friday_.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 22:11:51 GMT
From: quark@bucsf.bu.edu (Paul Fu)
Subject: More "Gulf"

mvp@v7fs1.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>... Kettle Belly Baldwin is one of the major characters. Something drastic
>had happened to the Supermen between the stories, involving the exile of
>the Supermen to some other planet and a prison term for Kettle Belly.
>Also apparently, some kind of major falling-out between KB and the
>Supermen, though the details of what happened are nowhere in _Friday_.

The "self-styled Supermen" are referenced by Gloria Tomosawa (sp?), Senior
Partner of the law firm (Luna) which represented KB when he died.  Friday
gets nothing from KB's will if she goes to Olympia, the world of these same
"Supermen."  This would certainly lend credence to the fact that KB had
some sort of a falling out with the supermen.

With all the furor over the AP's enhanced abilities, the exile of these
people may have been a result of the same such activities, or the action of
the Shipstone companies!

You would think that with all the interlocking of RAH's stories, slipping a
short one into the works wouldn't be that complicated for him.

How old is Hartley M. Baldwin anyway?

Paul Fu, Jr.
Boston Unversity
School of Medicine and College of Liberal Arts
quark@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 01:02:52 GMT
From: mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's "Gulf"

mvp@v7fs1.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
>jrk@sys.uea.ac.uk (Richard Kennaway) writes:
>>"Gulf" is supposed to fit into Heinlein's Future History, in the fairly
>>near future.  But what becomes of "Gulf"s secret society of superhumans
>>by the time of "Time Enough for Love" some 2000 years later?

Gulf is clearly not part of the Future History, except in the loose sense
that everything is in it post-Number of the Beast.  There are several
references in Gulf to a Communist takeover of the world from which it is
recovering at the time of the story.  In the Future History there was no
such takeover, but rather the US became a religious dictatorship and Europe
was destroyed during World War III.  Read Gulf carefully and you will see
clear references to "Commissars" who were overthrown relatively recently,
and who left their legacy in the interrogation techniques used by Mrs.
Keithley

>Is "Gulf" part of Heinlein's Future History?  (I don't have my timeline
>handy here)  It's clearly part of the history of _Friday_, as:
>
>***POSSIBLE SPOILERS***
>
>... Kettle Belly Baldwin is one of the major characters.  Something
>drastic had happened to the Supermen between these stories, involving the
>exile of the Supermen to some other planet and a prison term for Kettle
>Belly.  Also, apparently, some kind of major falling-out between KB and
>the Supermen, though the details of what happened are nowhere in _Friday_.

The connection between Friday and Gulf is clear, but everywhere there are
unanswered questions.  Why didn't Baldwin teach Friday Speedtalk?  Is the
balkanization of North America a result of the aforementioned Communist
interegnum?  What is the connection between Baldwin's "supermen" and the
planet of self-declared supermen which was the only world he would _not_
subsidize Friday's emigration to (planet's name forgotten, Olympus,
maybe?).

It seems unlikely, in any case, that any of these questions will ever get a
definite answer.  We're free to speculate, though.

Michael S. Schiffer
mss2@tank.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 13:16:34 GMT
From: Sm@bhpese.oz.au (Scott Merrilees)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's "Gulf"

OK, enough tantalising, can someone please give me a more complete
reference to this "Gulf"; like is it a novel, novella, shoft story,
publication info etc.  I may even have read it under a different title!

Scott Merrilees
BHP Rod & Bar Products Division
Newcastle, Australia
INTERNET: Sm@bhpese.oz.au
UUCP: ...!uunet!bhpese.oz.au!Sm

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 14:32:16 GMT
From: ELE@psuvm.psu.edu (Jeremy Crampton)
Subject: New Wolfe book: _Castleview_

For those who are interested Gene Wolfe's latest book has been published
and is called, uh, _Castleview_.

Jeremy
ele@psuvm.psu.edu
crampton@yon.geog.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 14:00:19 GMT
From: austin@bucsf.bu.edu (Austin H. Ziegler, III)
Subject: Cyberpunk Titles (long)

   I am posting a list of cyberpunk or near-cyberpunk titles which I have
collected, but have not read (for the most part).  I am not making any
definitions of cyberpunk, this is a collection of what other people
consider cyberpunk.  It is rather long, so I suggest saving it.

   Damn, it took me a long time to gather the list.  Well, here's a list of
all of the Cyberpunk novels that people on this group sent me by author
then title.  I am not the one making judgement calls, this is just a
collection of works listed by other people.  They are recognized below.

DISCLAIMER:  I've not had time to read these (except _True Names_).

Richard Bachman
   The Running Man                          novel

J. G. Ballard
   Crash                                    novel

Greg Bear
   Great Sky River                          novel
   Blood Music                              novel
   Eon                                      novel
   Forge of God                             novel
   Psychlone                                novel
   Strength of Stones                       novel
   The Wind from a Burning Woman            novel

Alfred Bester
   The Demolished Man                       novel
   Golem 100                                novel
   Stars My Destination                     novel

G. Betanacourt
   Johnny Zed                               novel

Bruce Bethke
   Cyberpunk                                novel

John Brunner
   The Shockwave Rider                      novel
   Stand on Zannibar                        novel
   Stone that Never Came Down               novel

Jack Butler
   Nightshade                               novel

Anthony Burgess
   A Clockwork Orange                       novel

William Burroughs
   Naked Lunch                              novel
   Nova Express                             novel

Pat Cadigan
  Indigo                                    novel
   Mindplayers                              novel
   Patterns                                 anthology

Anne Carlisle
   Liquid Sky                               novel

Samuel Delany
   Nova                                     novel

Bradley Denton
   Wrack'n'Roll                             novel

Philip K. Dick
   Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep?     novel
   A Scanner Darkly                         novel

George Alec Effinger
   A Fire in the Sun                        novel
   When Gravity Fails                       novel

Grant Fjermedal
   The Tomorrow Makers                      novel

William Gibson  
   Burning Chrome                           anthology
   Count Zero                               novel 
   Mona Lisa Overdrive                      novel
   Neuromancer                              novel

Harry Harrison
   Make Room!  Make Room!                   novel

K. W. Jeter
   Death Arms                               novel
   Dr. Adder                                novel
   Farewell Horizontal                      novel
   The Glass Hammer                         novel

Richard Kadrey
   Metrophage                               novel

S. N. Lewitt
   Cyberstealth                             novel?
   Dancing Vac                              novel

Don de Lillo
   White Noise                              novel

Charles de Lint
   Svaha                                    novel

Jonathan Littell
   Bad Voltage                              novel

George R. R. Martin
   The Armageddon Rag                       novel

Victor Milan
   Cybernetic Samurai                       novel

Daniel Keys Moran
   Emerald Eyes                             novel
   The Long Run                             novel

George Orwell
   1984                                     novel

Frederick Pohl
   Gateway                                  novel
   Beyond the Blue Event Horizon            novel
   Heechee Rendezvous                       novel
   The Annals of the Heechee                novel

Thomas Pynchon
   The Crying of Lot 49                     novel
   Gravity's Rainbow                        novel

W. T. Quick
   Dreams of Flesh and Sand                 novel
   Dreams of God and Men                    novel
   Systems                                  novel

Kim Stanley Robinson
   The Memory of Whiteness                  novel

Rudi Rucker
   The 57th Franz Kafka                     novel
   Master of Space and Time                 novel
   The Secret of Life                       novel
   SoftWare                                 novel
   Spacetime Donuts                         novel
   WetWare                                  novel
   White Light                              novel

Mary Shelley
   Frankenstein                             novel

Lewis Shiner
   Frontera                                 novel

John Shirley
   Eclipse                                  novel
   Eclipse Penumbra                         novel
   Eclipse Corona                           novel 
   Transmaniacon                            novel

Norman Spinrad
   Agent of Chaos                           novel
   Little Heroes                            novel
   Streetman                                novel

Bruce Sterling
   The Artificial Kid                       novel
   Crystal Express                          anthology
   Islands in the Net                       novel
   Mirrorshades:  The Cyberpunk Anthology   anthology, editor
   Schismatrix                              novel

Michael Swanwick
   In the Drift                             novel
   Vaccuum Flowers                          novel

John Varley
   Millenium                                novel

Joan D. Vinge
   Catspaw                                  novel
   Psion                                    novel

Vernor Vinge
   Marooned in Realtime                     novel
   The Peace War                            novel
   Threats and Other Promises               novel
   True Names and Other Dangers             novel

Walter Jon Williams
   Angel Station                            novel
   Facets                                   anthology
   Hardwired                                novel
   Solip System                             novel
   Voice of the Whirlwind                   novel

Dave Wolverton
   On My Way to Paradise                    novel

Jack Womack
   Ambient                                  novel

Submitters:
   uunet!comcon!roy (Roy M. Silvernail)
   nim@mullian.ee.mu.oz.au
   kcw@beach.cis.ufl.edu (Ken Whedbee)
   kmlst4@unix.cis.pitt.edu (Kenneth M. Lee Foon)
   rvermaa@cs.vu.nl (Richard Vermaas)
   ggray@wpi.wpi.edu (Gary P. Gray)
   kazim@apple.com (Alex Kazim)
   agapow@wehi.dn.mu.oz (Paul-Michael Agapow)
   humphrie@garfield.cs.wisc.edu (Bill Humphries)
   flowers@tybalt.caltech.edu (Dave Flowers, Jr.)
   STINSON_L@CUBLDR.Colorado.EDU (Laura Stinson)
   jari@niksula.hut.fi (Jari Makela)
   natinst!kenm@cs.utexas.edu (Ken McKinney)
   twb@goanna.cs.rmit.oz.au (Tony Basaronowicz)
   timbomb@batserver.cs.uq.oz.au (Tim)
   sterling@Popserver.Stanford.Edu (Brian Sterling)
   chooper@acad.cut.oz (Todd)
   jharris@ic.sunysb.edu (James ERWIN Harrison)
   wiley!phil@csvax.caltech.edu (Phil Anthony)
   KPURCELL@LIVERPOOL.AC.UK (Kevin Purcell)
   scratch@unix.cis.pitt.edu (Steven J. Owens)

Austin
700 Commonwealth Box 2094
Boston, MA  02215
(617) 375-8272
austin@bucsf.bu.edu
austin@buengf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 00:24:48 GMT
From: sharon@jpl-devvax.jpl.nasa.gov (Sharon Hopkins)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk Titles (long)

What about Patricia McKillip's _Fool's_Run_ ?

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 21:51:16 GMT
From: stahl@plains.nodak.edu (Mithradites)
Subject: Heroes in Hell

   Has anyone out there read the Heroes in Hell series of novels?  These
novels are compiled by Morris, Drake, Cherryh and maybe others, and concern
characters set in a fictional Hell.  A lot of Roman characters are
featured.

   Anyways, it has been a while since the last one was put out, and I was
wondering if anyone had news of a forthcoming one?  The authors seem to be
building up to some kind of conclusion.  Hopefully, they will deliver one
powerhouse novel to end it all.

   Anyone, anyone?  Help help!

stahl@plains.nodak.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Films - Grade B Movies (15 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 22:28:57 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

merkel@hriso.ATT.COM (Thomas Merkel) writes:
>04703@aeclcr.BITNET (DAVID SIMMONS) writes:
>>   Conversely, what is the best (meaning worse) "B" grade SF movie ever
>>made? I already know of the infamous "Plan 9 from Outer Space", but what
>>about others?
>
>Without a doubt,  _Robot Monster_

Hmmm, have to disagree.  My favorite is _They_Saved_Hitler's_ Brain_.
First of all the first 10 minutes have absolutely no relation to the rest
of the film.  The first 10 minutes were filmed in the 50's (judging by
clothing, hair, etc), then there is a big chop and bam!  the characters are
dressed, act like they are from the 60's and it's totally different.  Then
they have a REALLY* bad Adolf Hitler impression, a styrofoam wig head with
a plastic mask over it as Hitler's head (except during the closeups where
they use a person under a table with his head through a hole in the table
and a cloth around his neck).  True grace in action!  A classic in it's own
time (a classic what I won't say).

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 15:07:45 GMT
From: cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu (Tim Miller)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

"Barbarella" 

Definitely. No question about it.  Classic.  Absolutely.

Timothy J. Miller
cerebus@bucsf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 18:58:30 GMT
From: marshall@elric.dec.com (Hunting the Snark)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

"Robinson Crusoe on Mars"

Steven Marshall

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 19:15:54 GMT
From: mvp@hsv3.uucp (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

neufeld@physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld) writes:
>My favorite example of a horrible SF movie is _The Giant Spider Invasion_
>from the early to mid seventies.
[...]
>Scientist #1: We'll have to close off the gate to the other universe.
>The spiders are drawing their power from the black hole!
>Scientist #2: Yes, but how can we do that?
>#1: We'll flood the gate with neutrons!

I saw this turkey in the theater when I was in college.  It was even worse
than this. I distinctly recall them saying that the way to stop up a black
hole was to feed it too much mass.  "Duh, neutron stars are REAL massive,
maybe we oughtta, like, borrow a neutron bomb from the Air Force."

The audience broke up.

The really big spider attacking the pickup truck looked suspiciously like a
big paper-mache spider on the back of a pickup, its legs flopping randomly
as the truck bounced over the rocks in a pasture.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 08:46:33 GMT
From: mwk!gleason@moray.sccsi.com (Lee K. Gleason)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

>     Conversely, what is the best (meaning worse) "B" grade SF movie ever
>made? I already know of the infamous "Plan 9 from Outer Space", but what
>about others?

  _Zontar, Thing From Venus_ is right up there with _Plan 9_, and _Robot
Monster_. Zontar is from a curious sub-genre, extremely bad SF movies that
were made in the Dallas-Fort Worth area in the '60s.  This category include
_Attack of the Killer Shrews_, which featured dogs with carpet glued on
them as the shrews, and another movie about giant Gila Monsters.

  THere was a resurgence of interest in this sub-genre when a later bad
film was made in the area in the '70s - _Loagan's Run_.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 21:51:28 GMT
From: wshb!calvin@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

Well what about that wonderful movie called Remote Control?  That was one
movie that I could afford to miss.  It was about aliens who were taking
over the Earth by a video tape called, you guessed it, Remote Control.
They hypnotised people and used them for their cause.  In the end all of
the tapes were destroyed by the hero.  All of them though?  No one survived
to start the next episode.  I'll tune it out though.  Any body remember
this one?

...uunet!wshb!calvin

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 22:12:57 GMT
From: f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

There was recently a discussion of the kinds of sf films made during the
50s and 60s.  I love these movies (an admission which has probably
destroyed whatever credibility I might have had) and I would say they
really fall, with a few exceptions (mostly the high quality films like
FORBIDDEN PLANET and THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL), into three main
categories.

1) Normal creatures are exposed to radiation, grow huge, and develop an
insatiable craving for HUMAN FLESH.  Examples include THEM, THE BEGINNING
OF THE END, and MONSTER FROM GREEN HELL.  (If we include normal objects in
this list we can add films like THE MONOLITH MONSTERS and FIEND WITHOUT A
FACE)

An important subgenre within this kind of film were the "oh damn, it's a
critter" films, including THE GIANT CLAW, THE DEADLY MANTIS, and THE BLOB.

2) Blundering humans go to weird place, annoy local lifeforms, and most of
them die.  Examples include CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON, ANGRY RED
PLANET, and THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN.

3) It's those aliens again, and they want our planet, and our women!  God
damn it!  Examples include EARTH VS THE FLYING SAUCERS, THE WAR OF THE
WORLDS, and THE CRAWLING EYE.

Just thought I'd bring this little classification system to your attention.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 03:37:52 GMT
From: cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca (Shelley     CP)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

04703@aeclcr.BITNET (DAVID SIMMONS) writes:
> [etc...]
>   SF movies during the 50's and 60's usually seem to fall into two areas:
>invaders-from-space, and monsters (thawed fossils or atomically mutated).
>_The_Day_The_Earth_Stood_Still_ is the only one which comes immediately to
>mind which successfully dealed with a serious subject.

   Actually, if you think a minute, those two categories were extremely
relevant in that period!  The invaders-from-space theme related to the
McCarthyesque paranoia about bug-eyed communists moving in on the decent
folk of middle-America (and their women!!!)  The atomic-monsters of course
reflected the fears people had about the nuclear proliferation and
brinksmanship of the day (why was Godzilla made in Japan and so popular
there?)  Of course the atomic-mutated-communist-monsters soon followed!
People were building backyard fall-out shelters to hide from these things,
and avoid having to contemplate them further!

   Naturally for fear exploiting films, they were pretty shoddy in the
script and production.  But remember the effect of the Orson Wells radio
broadcast of "War of the Worlds" [date?] and the panic it created!  I agree
that "The Day the Earth Stood Still" stands out, in its own right and as a
criticism of the rest of the genre of its time.  Of course, there is
"2001".  I guess it depends on what you mean by 'successfully dealed'.

cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 19:28:56 GMT
From: sbishop@desire.wright.edu
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

Well there is always my personal favorite, _Mars Needs Women_ .  Then you
can always see _Invasion of the Bodysnatchers_ or _Day of the Triffids_...

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 00:18:53 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

levin@BBN.COM (Joel B Levin) writes:
> There were a few that might be called adventures-in-outer-space types,
> which occupy a spectrum from THE ANGRY RED PLANET (I'm not sure of the
> title) and the one about Zsa-Zsa on Venus to FORBIDDEN PLANET.

The Zsa-Zsa film is QUEEN OF OUTER SPACE (1958).  Charles Beaumont wrote it
as satire but nobody bothered to tell that to director Ed Bernds.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 16:55:52 GMT
From: john@jupiter.nmt.edu (John Shipman)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

gleason@mwk.uucp (Lee K. Gleason) writes:
> and another movie about giant Gila Monsters.

``The Giant Gila Monster'' is my favorite bad SF movie.  There was *one*
special effect in the entire movie.

BTW, for those of you without a proper herpetological education, the Gila
(HEE-luh) Monster is an actual southwestern lizard species that gets to be
maybe a foot long and has a slightly poisonous bite.  It is cowardly and
torpid.  You'd almost have to stick your finger in his mouth to get bitten;
most reports of bites resulted from people provoking them.  The species is
rather rare nowadays, and protected by law.

The bulk of the film consisted of shots of a Gila Monster in a terrarium,
intercut with shots of teenagers screaming and otherwise reacting to the
off-screen monster.  Not one frame had both the monster and human actors in
it.

Spoiler warning!  I just know this is going to ruin it for everybody!

The special effect came, of course, in the climax, where the kids killed
the monster by ramming it with a dragster.  During this scene, the monster
did not move.  It looked to me like the monster in this scene was a plaster
casting, the dragster was a 1/25 scale plastic model, and some gasoline was
touched off when the model ran into it.

John Shipman
Zoological Data Processing
Socorro, NM
john@jupiter.nmt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 14:01:40 GMT
From: dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu (Sam Conway)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

Those of you who scoff at GODZILLA as being just another "thawed-fossil"
movie have not had the opportunity to see the original Japanese version,
the one without Raymond Burr and the horrendous editing.

The 1954 "GOJIRA", as it was known in Japan, was a very dark, moody film
accompanied by a striking musical score.  It was created by Eiji Tsuberaya,
who had personally witnessed the horrible aftermath of the bombing of
Nagasaki.  He attempted to place that horror into the film, and to
personify its source as a single gigantic, mysterious, and frightening
monster, which is indeed what the atomic bomb was to the Japanese at that
time.  Godzilla represented the mindless destructive force of a nuclear
attack; this was portrayed, along with the sad aftermath of its rampage, in
masterful fashion as a sort of catharsis for the Japanese people.

Unfortunately, American filmmakers at the time did not think that audiences
on this side of the Pacific would be able to understand the deeper meaning
of the film, so they chopped it apart, put Mr.  Burr into it, and turned it
into just another giant-monster-on-the- loose flick.  It was a very sad
departure from the mood of the original version.

Sam Conway
Chemistry Dept.
Dartmouth College, NH
Vermont Raptor Center (VINS)          
dragon@eleazar.dartmouth.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 09:50:46 GMT
From: nroworth@oracle.nl (Nick Roworth)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

The worst ever 'B' Movie I ever saw was Foes.

It had one special effect, a sort of out of focus light bulb.

The cast appeared to have trouble not only speaking but walking as well.
One of the lead characters, a professor, shook all the time as if he had
DTs.

The cast all spoke very, very slowly, and the dialogue went something like
this. It is between a man and a woman, leave at least 5 seconds between the
two characters speaking, the man starts.

"Where's the camera"
"The camera"
"The camera"
"On the wardrobe"
"The wardrobe"
"The wardrobe. ... I'm scared"

I can't remember much of the plot (if there was one). But it involved an
island, a lighthouse and some divers.

Another classic was Laserblast where the aliens were made out of
plasticine.

Chosen survivors this takes place in a bunker where radiation can't get in
but Vampire bats can. But none of these come up to the standard of Foes.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 19:50:03 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Grade B SF Movies

Ah, the net has hit on one of my true loves.  A rainy Saturday afternoon, a
big bowl of popcorn, and an old SF movie on channel 20; it doesn't get
better than that.  Most of the really good ones have been mentioned, but
let's not forget:

Invaders From Mars (original version, please).  Kid sees spaceship land in
his back yard and bury itself in the sand.  Martians start zombifying folks
by poking a little gizmo in the back of their necks.  You could tell who
had been zombified by the scar on their neck.  For _years_ after I saw that
movie, I checked people's necks every chance I got.  And wouldn't you know
it, my wife has a scar in exactly that spot!  Really!  Hmmm, come to think
of it, that would explain a lot...

Lost Planet Airmen.  A movie version of the old King of the Rocket Men
serials.  Good-guy hero type bashes bad guys while zooming around with the
aid of a rocket pack, in complete disregard of Newton's first and second
laws; he also never seemed to run out of gas, and could fly in Outer Space
in street clothes.  The chest control panel was wonderful; three controls:
ON-OFF, UP-DOWN, and FAST-SLOW.  He also had a rocket ship that he must
have bought at Flash Gordon's garage sale.

First Spaceship On Venus.  A Czech entry, with dubbed English.  Turns out
that the Tunguska (sp?) event was really the explosion of a spaceship from
Venus.  Fragments reveal invasion plans.  Good guys fly to Venus in art
deco rocket ship, to find ruins of a civilization that was destroyed by the
weapons they had built for their invasion of Earth.  All that was left of
the Venusians was their blast shadows on the walls of their ruined cities.

Destination: Moon.  Sort of a B+ movie; a serious attempt at SF.  Great
funky special effects.  Half space travel propaganda, half space opera.

Something something Mars (I forget the title).  A George Pal extravaganza.
Gung-ho Patton-type military guy ramrods an expedition to Mars, where he
has an attack of religious morality during the final landing approach and
nearly wrecks the ship.  They make it back (surprise, surprise) but just
barely.

It Came From Beneath The Sea.  An octopus the size of the Astro-Dome tries
to eat some coastal city or other.  Great Ray Harryhausen special effects.

Earth Versus The Flying Saucers.  One of my all time favorites.  Aliens try
to conquer earth by zapping things with their ray guns.  Hugh Marlow builds
a zapper of his own, and defeats the aliens in a terrific battle in the
skys over Washington, D.C.  Most public buildings here get crashed upon by
a flying saucer.  Ray Harryhausen really out-did himself with this one.

The Giant Claw.  Somehow, a giant chicken made out of anitmatter gets loose
and terrorizes the world.  Good guys cobble together a zap-o-matic ray and
finally shoot it down.

X the Unknown.  Dean Jager vs. a big glob of radioactive, intelligent mud.

All the Quatermass movies.

The Blob.  Won the Oscar that year for best picture using chocolate pudding
in a major role.

Monolith Monsters.  Alien rock crystals grow into tall towers which then
topple over, crashing down on everything in sight.

Kronos.  Alien robot stomps things flat.

Mothra.  What can I say?

Something Red Planet.  Peter Graves makes radio contact with Mars.  This
may be Angry Red Planet, already mentioned.  Strong anti-communist content.

My two favorite B movies, Forbidden Planet and War Of The Worlds, have
already been mentioned, but I'll second their nomination.

More later.  Gee, this is fun.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 21:25:41 GMT
From: vonbosau@buclaa.bu.edu (Laura Von Bosau)
Subject: "B" SF Movies

My vote for best Worst SF Film of the 50's and 60's (besides PLAN 9 FROM
OUTER SPACE) goes to that all-time classic, THE GIANT CLAW.  This one
combines the space-invader and monster ideas in a giant prehistoric bird
from another planet menacing innocent, panic-stricken Earthlings.  The bird
has an anti-matter forcefield around it so "...nuclear weapons...are
USELESS!!!"  Nevertheless, heroes Jeff Morrow and Mara Corday find a way to
prevail.  Since the movie was on a low budget and they ran out of cash
after paying the actors, the special effects were shot in Mexico.  The end
result is a giant, bug-eyed turkey buzzard from hell, flapping his wings
from visible strings.

It was a classic in its day, though not as the producers hoped: my husband
heard Jeff Morrow speak at Fanex last year, who told about how all the
actors went to a gala premiere of the film, which is where they first got a
glimpse at the turkey buzzard along with the rest of America, and spent the
rest of the film quietly slunk down in their seats, hoping everyone was too
busy laughing to notice them still there.

As far as intelligent movies, what about 5,000,000 YEARS TO EARTH?

*Minor Spoiler Ahead*

Yeah, I know, it's got the thawed-fossil variety of space invaders, but I
liked the idea of explaining folktales of demons and bogeys through
misunderstood racial memories.  It's been awhile since I've seen it, but I
remember being overall impressed with some of the concepts presented.

BTW, for anyone attending Minicon in Minneapolis this weekend, my husband
Walter is drawing on his 17+ years of film collecting experience for a
presentation on the history of science-fiction films.  He's done this as a
class for Boston Center for Adult Education and it was very popular there.

Laura von Bosau

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Television - Prisoner & Red Dwarf (7 msgs) &
                            Mystery Science Theatre 3000 &
                            Doctor Who (4 msgs) &
                            Star Trek (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Mar 90 03:32:39 GMT
From: fasteddy@amarna.gsfc.nasa.gov (John 'Fast-Eddie' McMahon)
Subject: Any details on a supposed new Prisoner TV series ?

Sometime back a post stated that work was being done on a new Prisoner TV
series.  References to Starlog and TV Guide were mentioned, and then,
silence.

I realize "That would be telling" but does anyone have the scoop on this ?

John McMahon
Advanced Data Flow Technology Office
NASA Goddard Space Flight Center
Greenbelt, MD    
(301) 286-2045
FASTEDDY@DFTNIC.GSFC.NASA.GOV

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 15:37:01 GMT
From: Hoffman.es@xerox.com
Subject: "Red Dwarf" and "Somewhere Else"

According to press releases, the PBS station for greater Los Angeles, KCET,
Channel 28, has two SF shows coming up in April (at times like 11:30 pm,
naturally).  Perhaps some people elsewhere have seen them already and can
advise whether they're worth taping or staying up for.

One is a 12-part BBC farce, "Red Dwarf".  The plot centers on the exploits
of the inhabitants of a space mining ship travelling around the moons of
Saturn.  All but one of its human members die in the first episode.  Oh,
and the ship's computer, Holly, has an IQ of 6000.

The other is based on a story by S.C. Sykes from 'Analog'.  "Somewhere
Else", written, produced, and directed by Mark Slater, is a 1985 short film
concerning the hypnotic power of computer games.  I don't recognize either
name - Sykes or Slater.

Rodney Hoffman

------------------------------

Date: 29 Mar 90 14:17:54 GMT
From: richard_k_fox@giza.cis.ohio-state.edu
Subject: Red Dwarf (was Re: "Red Dwarf" and "Somewhere Else"

Hoffman.es@XEROX.COM writes:
>One is a 12-part BBC farce, "Red Dwarf".  The plot centers on the exploits
>of the inhabitants of a space mining ship travelling around the moons of
>Saturn.  All but one of its human members die in the first episode.  Oh,
>and the ship's computer, Holly, has an IQ of 6000.

Red Dwarf is a British SF/Comedy.  Here is a brief synopsis of the show:

The show revolves around the 4 survivors of a nuclear disaster on board the
mining ship Red Dwarf.  David Lister (the ultimate slob) is the only human
who was placed in suspended animation for 18 months when the disaster
occurred.  He is released some 3 million years later once the radiation
died down to a level acceptable by humans. His companions are Arnold Rimmer
who is a hologram of his dead roommate, Rimmer is a very nerdy person
constantly ordering Lister around; Holly, the ships computer who can roam
around the ship by means of a portable tv and camera on wheels; and Cat, a
humanoid who is from a race that evolved from Lister's own pet cat (the cat
was the reason Lister got put into Suspended Animation to begin with).

The stories are all 30 minutes each and deal with Lister and Rimmer's
relationship with each other (i.e. their arguments) along with some
interesting plots involving their predicament.  They have travelled close
to the speed of light in the 3 million years and now must make their way
back to Earth.

The show is a comedy with a horrendous laughtrack, but the plots are good
and there is more humor in the subtleties of the show than in the stupid
jokes that are made.  If you can ignore the laughtrack, it is a good and
sometimes funny show.  There is also a lot of continuity in the show which
is done well (rather than like Doctor Who where continuity ideas are
usually forgotten about).  For instance, in the second episode we find out
that Lister is going to be the parent of 2 children sometime in the future,
and in the 12th episode, we find out how it happens.

Anyways, there is a 3rd season going in England, but Seasons 1 and 2 are
being shown on PBS stations in the US (for a total of 12 half hour
episodes).  I recommend the show if you are into SF at all as there is very
little good SF on tv.

Richard Fox
Laboratory for Artificial Intelligence Research
The Ohio State University 		
fox-r@tut.cis.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 14:58:14 GMT
From: bob@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (Bob Gray)
Subject: Re: Red Dwarf (was Re: "Red Dwarf" and "Somewhere Else"

fox-r@cis.ohio-state.edu writes:
>The show revolves around the 4 survivors of a nuclear disaster on board
>the mining ship Red Dwarf.  David Lister (the ultimate slob) is the only
>human

No. There is only one survivor. Dave Lister. The others were also killed
and only now show up as holographic projections, or were introduced later.
Kryten, who was introduced in the second series, returns (sort of) as a
regular in the third series.

>plots involving their predicament.  They have travelled close to the speed
>of light in the 3 million years and now must make their way back to Earth.

They have been accelerating for 3 million years. In the second episode of
the first series, "Future echoes", the Red Dwarf breaks the light barrier.
This produces all sorts of problems with time. (Yes, I know. not very
scientific)

>sometimes funny show.  There is also a lot of continuity in the show which
>is done well (rather than like Doctor Who where continuity ideas are
>usually forgotten about).  For instance, in the second episode we find out
>that Lister is going to be the parent of 2 children sometime in the
>future, and in the 12th episode, we find out how it happens.

Well, we discover in the third series that most of the first and second
series now couldn't have happened at all.

>I recommend the show if you are into SF at all as there is very little
>good SF on tv.

This isn't good SF. The BBC bills it as a "comedy series set in space".
That it is sometimes very good at being.

Bob

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 17:33:26 GMT
From: spr@earthquake.berkeley.edu (Sean Rouse)
Subject: Re: Red Dwarf (was Re: "Red Dwarf" and "Somewhere Else"

bob@castle.ed.ac.uk (Bob Gray) writes:
>fox-r@cis.ohio-state.edu writes:
>>The show revolves around the 4 survivors of a nuclear disaster on board
>>the mining ship Red Dwarf.  David Lister (the ultimate slob) is the only
>>human
>No. There is only one survivor. Dave Lister. The others were also killed
>and only now show up as holographic projections, or were introduced later.
>Kryten, who was introduced in the second series, returns (sort of) as a
>regular in the third series.

Well, he's almost got it right.  The characters are Dave Lister (the only
human), Cat (a humanoid descendent of Lister's cat), Arnold Rimmer (a
hologram simulation of Lister's bunkmate), and Holly (the ship's computer).

>>sometimes funny show.  There is also a lot of continuity in the show
>>which is done well (rather than like Doctor Who where continuity ideas
>>are usually forgotten about).  For instance, in the second episode we
>>find out that Lister is going to be the parent of 2 children sometime in
>>the future, and in the 12th episode, we find out how it happens.

Not necessarily, we don't know for sure.  Rimmer could have been joking.
The first two series' did have great continuity.  I thought that the best
example was in "Better than Life" when you see the taped newscast from
"Groovy Channel 27".

>>I recommend the show if you are into SF at all as there is very little
>>good SF on tv.
>
>This isn't good SF. The BBC bills it as a "comedy series set in space".
>That it is sometimes very good at being.

This argument raged before when the series first appeared in the US.  Yes,
it's good comedy.  Yes, it has more SF elements and they are handled much
better than many real SF shows handle them.  I'd call it an SF comedy and
agree with the first person's recommendation.

Sean Rouse
spr@ocf.berkeley.edu
ucbvax!earthquake!spr

------------------------------

Date: 30 Mar 90 23:16:25 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Red Dwarf

"Red Dwarf" is more of a spoof of science fiction programs, than a science
fiction comedy.  You know how some of us drone on about Star Trek didn't
have the guts to kill off any main characters?  So now we have a show that
kills nearly everyone off in the first 15 minutes.  The new trek plays
around with the holodeck (and there's endless debate in another newsgroup
about possibilities/inconsistencies); in Red Dwarf, we see a hologram brush
his teeth and take showers (too hot/ too cold) in mime.  Other shows are
full of heroes (except maybe for Dr. Smith); RD is slobs in space.

It's kind of like "Airplane" wouldn't have been as funny if you didn't see
or know about "Airport" (and be willing to laugh at it).

The language gets crude, the humor may not be to everyone's tastes, and
maybe you take your science fiction very seriously, but when I need a good
laugh to unwind, I replay "Better Than Life", or the 12th episode, and
laugh myself silly.

------------------------------

Date: 31 Mar 90 00:53:17 GMT
From: kcc@wucs1.wustl.edu (Ken Cox)
Subject: Re: Red Dwarf

lchabot@sun.com (ocelot bitten, tiger shy) writes:
>when I need a good laugh to unwind, I replay "Better Than Life", or 
>the 12th episode, and laugh myself silly.

Does the 12th episode (with the Holly Hop drive and parallel universe) have
a title?  When our PBS station showed "Red Dwarf" that episode opened with
a dance routine.  I thought maybe the station or distributor had cut off
the opening sequence.

Ken Cox
kcc@wucs1.wustl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 00:59:43 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Red Dwarf

kcc@wucs1.wustl.edu (Ken Cox) writes:
>Does the 12th episode (with the Holly Hop drive and parallel universe)
>have a title?  When our PBS station showed "Red Dwarf" that episode opened
>with a dance routine.  I thought maybe the station or distributor had cut
>off the opening sequence.

"Parallel Universe". Nothing was cut during your airing, it just starts a
bit differently, directly into the music video "Tongue-Tied" from the Cat's
dream.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 20:05:26 GMT
From: tlynch@heights.cit.cornell.edu
Subject: Mystery Science Theatre 3000

For those of you who get the Comedy Channel (both of you, it doesn't seem
to have much of a distribution yet), there is a marvelous show on Saturdays
(11am EST, and again at 9pm).  It's called Mystery Science Theatre 3000,
and consists primarily of Joel (the poor janitor exiled by evil overlord
scientists to the Satellite of Love) and his friendly robot creations (Tom
Servo, Crow, Gypsy, and Cambot) sitting around watching REALLY BAD movies
(they did "Robot Monster" not long ago) and commenting on them.  It's a
scream if you're in the right state of mind.  I recommend it.

I hope I can continue recommending it for a long time to come.  I've heard
(through the MST3000 fan club) that the show is in serious danger of
cancellation.  Anyone know anything more concrete on this?

Tim Lynch
BITNET:  H52Y@CRNLVAX5
INTERNET:  H52Y@VAX5.CIT.CORNELL.EDU
UUCP:  ...!rochester!cornell!vax5.cit.cornell.edu!h52y

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 16:49:54 GMT
From: C487031@umcvmb.missouri.edu ("Patrick Tebbe")
Subject: Missing Doctor Who episodes

I am looking for further information on a proposed Doctor Who show/series
which they never finished filming.  It was to take place during the Tom
Baker-Romana era around the 79 or 80 series.  It was named Shada.  Does
anyone know of some information or better yet a script to these unfinished
episodes?

Patrick A Tebbe
4 S. Ann St.  Apt 3
Columbia, MO  65201
(314)  875-4208
c487031@umcvmb.missouri.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 22:52:58 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Missing Doctor Who episodes

C487031@UMCVMB.MISSOURI.EDU ("Patrick Tebbe") writes:
>I am looking for further information on a proposed Doctor Who show/series
>which they never finished filming.  It was to take place during the Tom
>Baker-Romana era around the 79 or 80 series.  It was named Shada.  Does
>anyone know of some information or better yet a script to these unfinished
>episodes?

Basically what happened was this:

This was to be a six-part (I think) story by Douglas Adams with Tom Baker
and Lalla Ward (as Romana).  Filming was partially completed, until a union
strike (actors', I think) prevented completion of the story (and threatened
completion of a few others, which DID finally air).  The filming was never
completed. John-Nathan Turner had expressed interest in finishing it when
he became producer, but Baker's leaving the show made that prospect
impossible.

The end-notes:
    Clips of footage from "Shada" were lamely used in the Davison 20th
    Anniversary episode "The Five Doctors".

    Adams' novel _Dirk_Gently's_Holistic_Detective_Agency_ is based in
    very, very large part on "Shada" (and also, in smaller parts, on one of
    his other two Who stories, "City of Death")

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 01:19:12 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Missing Doctor Who episodes

Purported photocopies of a partial SHADA script pass through cons etc.
sometimes.  One shrink-wrapped instance floated through my field of vision
within the last 50 hours.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 08:16:33 GMT
From: jimcat@rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: Re: Missing Doctor Who episodes

C487031@UMCVMB.MISSOURI.EDU ("Patrick Tebbe") writes:
>I am looking for further information on a proposed Doctor Who show/series
>which they never finished filming.  It was to take place during the Tom
>Baker-Romana era around the 79 or 80 series.  It was named Shada.  Does
>anyone know of some information or better yet a script to these unfinished
>episodes?

 The famous "lost" Doctor Who episode, Shada, was scripted by none other
than Douglas Adams of Hitchhikers' Guide fame. Some of its plot elements,
namely the retired Timelord who has become a Cambridge don, were
incorporated into Dirk Gently's Holistic Detective Agency. I wasn't aware
of the Doctor Who connection when I first read the book, but it didn't take
me long to realize that Prof. Chronotis' apartment, though never described
as such, was obviously a TARDIS.
 Some good information on this is provided in the book "Don't Panic", which
is basically a description of the making of the Hitchhikers' series (radio,
TV and novel) but also devotes a chapter to Dirk Gently. I can't remember
the author off the top of my head, but someone else here probably does.
Anyone?

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY         
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 17:59:00 GMT
From: 04703@aeclcr.bitnet (DAVID SIMMONS)
Subject: Organian Peace

   I have recently seen the ST:TOS episode "Errand of Mercy" and concluded
that while the Organians had stopped the Federation and Klingons from
fighting at the particular time, it was not stated or implied that they
would keep this peacekeeping role permanently. Indeed, they said that
interfering with other races was painful to them. Are the Organians
mentioned in any other TOS episodes?

David Simmons
04703@AECLCR

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 01:00:11 GMT
From: rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon)
Subject: Re: Organian Peace

04703@aeclcr.BITNET (DAVID SIMMONS) writes:
>   I have recently seen the ST:TOS episode "Errand of Mercy" and concluded
>that while the Organians had stopped the Federation and Klingons from
>fighting at the particular time, it was not stated or implied that they
>would keep this peacekeeping role permanently. Indeed, they said that
>interfering with other races was painful to them. Are the Organians
>mentioned in any other TOS episodes?

No, and they seem to have disappeared by the time of Star Trek: The Next
Generation.

However, a Federation/Klingon Peace treaty IS mentioned later on. I think
even "The Organian Treaty" might have been mentioned, come to think of it.

Michael Rawdon
Tulane University
New Orleans, Louisiana
rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 01:35:53 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Organian Peace

rawdon@rex.UUCP (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>No, and they seem to have disappeared by the time of Star Trek: The Next
>Generation.
>
>However, a Federation/Klingon Peace treaty IS mentioned later on. I think
>even "The Organian Treaty" might have been mentioned, come to think of it.

Yes, the Organian Treaty was mentioned in (at least) the episode, "The
Trouble With Tribbles," where the planet in question was to be awarded to
whomever could demonstrate that they could develop it most effectively.
The tribbles were used in an attempt to sabotage the Federation's attempts
by turning them loose in the seed grain bins.  Of course, such cheating is
apparently frowned upon somewhat, but not enough to cause the Organians to
intervene.

Doug Gibson
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

			 Books - Robinson (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Apr 90 23:50:15 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: Review: Callahan's Lady

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
> [...] but if this [..excessive homage to Heinlein..] is what's going on,
> Spider Robinson's true authorial voice needs to get out from under.

I agree with this analysis in broad strokes.  But there is a more serious
flaw in this collection, which it shares with the last of the Callahan
collections.  This flaw may be a consequence of Spider's Heinlein-worhip,
but I think it worth discussing independently.

The flaw, bluntly put, is that his characters sometimes act completely out
of long-developed character for the purposes of showing off a cheap SF
idea, or a cheap plot twist.

(SPOILERS FOLLOW)

For an example from Callahan's, Jake (it IS "Jake" isn't it? I may be
misremembering his name) had a long-standing difficulty dealing with his
family's death because of some faulty car maintenance he was responsible
for.  One of the major points of the whole series was that one could live
with such things, one could find solace from the guilt at Callahan's, one
could grow past it, it's not the end of the world.  Then, just to tie off
Jake's career at Callahan's as a "loose end", and to give Jake an "instant
cure" for his problems, he has the incident be the fault of somebody else,
and Jake wasn't responsible.  Voila, he doesn't have to be guilty anymore,
because he DIDN'T DO IT!!!  But what a slap in the face for everybody who
was thinking that even people who DID do it can find solace.  The lesson
is, you can't rest until you prove you WEREN'T GUILTY.  If you were, no
penance is enough, no solace is permanent, you are snail-slime forever.

I can't think of a more damaging lesson for Spider to have put forth.  It
was awful.  I was almost physically ill as I read the passages he tossed
off.  Just to tie off a few loose ends, he let this abhorrent conclusion be
associated with Callahan and himself.  Ugh.

For an example from Sally's Place, I won't pick on the fact that he seems
to be saying that prostitution is OK, that's arguable.  But I don't think
it is arguable that (again) the character of the first-person narrator is
perverted in the final story, and for no particular reason, except to
reveal Sally's origins, and perhaps to make a cute joke or two.

A woman who, in the initial story of the piece, faces her pimp down and
(after her Enlightenment) participates in the death of the pimp, with
philosophical justification for the this act of self-defense.  Sally and
her employees also participated, and reinforced the notion that
self-defense can justify deadly force.

And yet, in the final story, when placed in a situation that was almost
infinitely more clear cut, she played the helpless victim that the plot and
the jokes required her to, justified only because "killing is so bad".
Again, the clear hand of the author pushing the characters around against
their own established normal behavior, and in such a preachy way, and for
such trivial ends.  Well, again it almost made me physically ill.

I wish Spider would either clean up his act, or not write so well
intermittently.  Either one would do.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 17:29:46 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Review: Callahan's Lady

***Spoilers***

throopw@sheol.UUCP (Wayne Throop) writes:
>For an example from Calahan's, Jake (it IS "Jake" isn't it

Yes, it is.

>But what a slap in the face for everybody who was thinking that even
>people who DID do it can find solace.  The lesson is, you can't rest until
>you prove you WEREN'T GUILTY.  If you were, no penance is enough, no
>solace is permanent, you are snail-slime forever.

No, I don't think that was the "lesson" at all.  Jake had indeed found
solace, he had learned to live with his feelings about the matter.

Spider, however, needed to close off the series in a more permanent way
(though the existence of CALLAHAN'S LADY shows that he was not capable of
doing so).  He also wanted to point the way for a possible "sequel series,"
in which Jake would run his own Callahan-like saloon.

In order to do this, Jake needed more than solace; he needed to be whole in
a way that solace would not make him.

At least, that was what I thought when I read "Mick in Time," the story
everyone else found so offensive for the reason you cite.

Since then, I've gone one layer deeper into that analysis, and concluded
that this wouldn't make Jake any more "whole" than solace had done; indeed,
a character as prone to brooding on past errors as Jake seems to be might
well now brood over the time he "wasted" feeling guilty.

Sigh.

>For an example from Sally's Place, I won't pick on the fact that he seems
>to be saying that prostitution is OK, that's arguable.

Yes, it is but, (and this is the real point) it is not arguable in *THIS*
society, in *THIS* time.  Prostitution may be a viable socioeconomic option
in a world of true equality between the sexes.  But in a society where
women are seen primarily as commodities, prostitution (by either sex) is
and cannot help but be a degraded position.

Further: Spider's portrayal of prostitution is fundamentally dishonest.  By
portraying the happy, wonderful "everybody's a happy hooker together" world
of Lady Sally's place, he displaces the entire discourse of how
prostitution actually works in "the world that is the case."  The frame to
the first story, about the heroine's life as a "standard" hooker before
coming to Sally's, is somewhat realistic, true; but its very introduction
into the story of Lady Sally's makes it a lie.  By putting this realism
into the context of Lady Sally's, it lends Lady Sally's a false realism
(whereas Lady Sally's is in fact a fantasy, in every possible sense of the
word), and implies that a place like Lady Sally's could possibly exist in
the real world.

Feh.

Some day, someone will have to do an analysis of the use of puns in
Robinson's books as a sublimated form of sadomasochism.

Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 19:54:01 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: Review: Callahan's Lady

***Spoilers***

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>throopw@sheol.UUCP (Wayne Throop) writes:
>>But what a slap in the face for everybody who was thinking that even
>>people who DID do it can find solace.  The lesson is, you can't rest
>>until you prove you WEREN'T GUILTY.
>
>No, I don't think that was the "lesson" at all.  Jake had indeed found
>solace, he had learned to live with his feelings about the matter.

I actually agree with both of you as far as it goes. Jake actually HAD
found solace. He had come to terms with himself over his family's death. He
had stopped surviving and started growing and moving forward again.

And, for some reason I've never figured out, that wasn't good enough. So
Spider went back and proved that it had never happened, that all of Jake's
pain and anguish were meaningless and unnecessary, that nothing Jake had
done had a purpose. It completely invalidated everything he'd done in that
series to date with and for Jake, changing him from a powerful, sympathetic
character into a simp. Anyone who had built any kind of feeling or
relationship with Jake had that relationship destroyed by having it shown
that everything we'd found to care about was artificial. It turned Jake
from an emotional character to melodrama cardboard.

>Since then, I've gone one layer deeper into that analysis, and concluded
>that this wouldn't make Jake any more "whole" than solace had done;
>indeed, a character as prone to brooding on past errors as Jake seems to
>be might well now brood over the time he "wasted" feeling guilty.

Yeah. I've re-read that stuff a few times. There's no reason or need to do
this to Jake. He's healed. He's learned to be happy again. And I just get
the feeling that when Spider killed off Callahan's Bar, he couldn't deal
with it and had to find some way to trivialize the series.  He eviscerated
some of the characters, mucked with others and then blew the whole thing up
with a large nuclear bomb. Such a statement being made to a large, attached
set of fan/readers hasn't been made since Holmes was thrown into the
waterfall.  And I think the intent was the same.

>>For an example from Sally's Place, I won't pick on the fact that he seems
>>to be saying that prostitution is OK... that's arguable.
>
>Yes, it is but, (and this is the real point) it is not arguable in
>*THIS* society, in *THIS* time.

I think what Spider's saying is that sex is not inherently bad, and by
definition prositution is not inherently bad. He certainly is not saying
that prositution is good.  He's saying that Lady Sally's version is good.
His view of most prostitution is anything but.

He's basically doing with prostitution what he's doing with bars: showing
that, with enlightenened management it doens't have to be a dark, dreary
place where people go to drown whatever they're trying to forget. He's
trying, like he did with the bar, to get people to disassociate the concept
of prostitution from the normal implementation (which, in this repressive
society, is anything but positive).

I don't think he's particularly successful. But he's trying.

>Further: Spider's portrayal of prostitution is fundamentally dishonest.
>By portraying the happy, wonderful "everybody's a happy hooker together"
>world of Lady Sally's place, he displaces the entire discourse of how
>prostitution actually works in "the world that is the case."

Disagree. See above: he's trying to show how a brothel could be. Same as he
showed how a bar could be. "Callahan's Place" in various forms does exist
out there, but nobody'd be willing to state they're common, much less the
standard.

The problem is that people could click into Callahan's and see that it was
real, that it was attainable. Could see how to do it. you could touch
Callahan's. Lady Sally's doesn't have that sense of realism, it's more a
fantasy of how it could work, rather than a description of how it does
work.  So the hooks to draw you in and make you believe it don't catch.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 23:22:18 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: Callahan's stuff (spoilers)

Chuq Von Rospach@Apple.C writes:
> Spider went back and proved that it had never happened, that all of Jakes
> pain and anguish were meaningless and unnecessary, that nothing Jake had
> done had a purpose. It completely invalidated everything he'd done in
> that series to date with and for Jake, changing him from a powerful,
> sypmathetic character into a simp.

   That's a little harsh.  All of Jake's experience was still real. It had
all been unnecessary, but *he hadn't known that*, any more than we did.
What he learned was still true.
   (And he wouldn't have learned anything had it not happened. Maybe that
was Spider's point. (If it was, though, it was incompetently put across.
And it's a pretty lousy point for a series like Callahan's - "You can learn
the meaning of life from anything, even a horrible accident that screws up
your life for five years!" What a comfort.)  I still wish the story hadn't
been written. (The only saving grace is that Spider deliberately ended the
series, hopefully firmly enough to prevent seriesitis.))

Dan'l DanehyOakes@PacBel writes:
>Further: Spider's portrayal of prostitution is fundamentally dishonest.
>By portraying the happy, wonderful "everybody's a happy hooker together"
>world of Lady Sally's place, he displaces the entire discourse of how
>prostitution actually works in "the world that is the case."

Again, no. There's that scene where Sherri is talking to the girl who's
thinking of becoming a prostitute. She says (to the reader) something like
"this kid won't make it into Lady Sally's, and prostitution is hell
everywhere else." And then to the girl, (pretending total despair), "I'd
kill myself if they'd let me."

I agree that Spider doesn't really enter a discourse into the evils of
real-world prostitution, he just acknowledges it, but he wasn't intending
to. No more are the Callahan's stories intended to be about alcoholism.

> By putting this realism into the context of Lady Sally's, it lends Lady
> Sally's a false realism (whereas Lady Sally's is in fact a fantasy, in
> every possible sense of the word), and implies that a place like Lady
> Sally's could possibly exist in the real world.

I don't think he was intending that. Lady Sally's, of itself, is a fantasy;
the setting is meant to highlight the sort of "miracles" that occur there,
which are real, if regrettably rare. That is, the same intent as the
Callahan stories.

Pity it came out so poorly. 

------------------------------

Date: 4 Apr 90 21:55:12 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Review: Callahan's Lady

I'm not going to review the book in the subject line since I can't bring
myself to read it, but I had some comments to add to the discussion in
regards to other Callahan's books.

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
>He's basically doing with prostitution what he's doing with bars: showing
>that, with enlightenened management it doens't have to be a dark, dreary
>place where people go to drown whatever they're trying to forget. He's
>trying, like he did with the bar, to get people to disassociate the
>concept of prostitution from the normal implementation (which, in this
>repressive society, is anything but positive).

Re bars: I'm not so sure it's positive.  Perhaps Jake exaggerates, but the
amount of alcohol these characters apparently consume regularly tells me
why the series had/ought to end: they're all going to need treatment for
liver damage, pronto!  So, we get -2 points for realism.  Or wait, there's
that vampire...still, he can't be feasting off everyone, all the time, so
either everyone goes home to their own dialysis machine, or my point stands
about pickled livers.  Perhaps a flock of vampires.

The real problem I have with the settings for these messages of human
compassion, fellowship, love, cuddliness, whatever, is that they are set in
two situations commonly confused with the real thing: beer and comrades,
brothels and love.  It's not quite enough to say that he's trying to show
how they could be, because by playing with these real life situations he
may instead be giving the message "can be" rather than "could be".  If you
need it, you'll find Callahan's: isn't that how most of the stories go,
people in desperate need find this place?  Which is such a dastardly thing
to say.  What's worse is he doesn't say, "We can create a community", he
says "Godly aliens from space have given us this community".

I don't know, the religion of my parents already gave me a messiah of more
humane dimensions.  As Chuq said, changing the reason for the death of
Jake's family made him into cardboard melodrama.  I figure it turned him
into Callahan: nonsensical in a context of human experience.  Of course,
maybe it's only that Callahan too is weary of Jake's endless whining, and
has decided that it's somebody else's turn to be the displayed item of
human scum even lower than the latest newcomer.

Whether SR is trying and whether he's successful: well, the road to hell
and all that, which wouldn't be so bad, but somedays it looks like he's
directing others the same way.  "F" for effort: there are plenty of better
things to read about hope for humanity.  Like Heinlein.

And I can't believe in Callahan's place: I've lived with barflies and other
alcoholics.  I'll believe that Lady Sally's is less realistic, considering
some of the sex scenes in the preceding book, most of which sound very
uncomfortable if not unlikely.  Or maybe it's just the puns aren't the only
indicator of repressed sadomasochism.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Apr 90 20:50:40 GMT
From: meissner@osf.org (Michael Meissner)
Subject: Re: Review: Callahan's Lady

lsc%chryse@Sun.COM (Lisa S Chabot) writes:
>Re bars: I'm not so sure it's positive.  Perhaps Jake exaggerates, but the
>amount of alcohol these characters apparently consume regularly tells me
>why the series had/ought to end: they're all going to need treatment for
>liver damage, pronto!  So, we get -2 points for realism.  Or wait, there's
>that vampire...still, he can't be feasting off everyone, all the time, so
>either everyone goes home to their own dialysis machine, or my point
>stands about pickled livers.  Perhaps a flock of vampires.

But why must Science Fiction and/or Fantasy be completely realistic?  Isn't
the point of fiction to explore alternatives to reality.  Seesh.  I guess
I've just seen too many 'Callahan's is not realistic' articles recently.

Michael Meissner		
Open Software Foundation
11 Cambridge Center, Cambridge, MA
617-621-8861
meissner@osf.org

------------------------------
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Date: Mon, 16 Apr 90 08:16:50 EST
From: sfl
Subject: Administrivia

Many of the messages in the following discussion of David Brin stemmed from
comments of mine made in the April Fool's issue (Digest #106).  Since those
comments seem to have generated a discussion of Brin, I have chosed to
include them here.  However, please keep in mind that many of the comments
referred to in the original messages that started the discussion are
intended to be humorous and do not represent the views or opinions of any
sentient being now living or deceased.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu
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Date: 3 Apr 90 22:27:00 GMT
From: IBC6HSR@oac.ucla.edu
Subject: Brin's books

> David Denning (dd@ns.network.com) writes:
> enric@snarf.u.net (Enric Raymond) writes:
>>  David Brin proved in _Startide Rising_ and _The Uplift Wars_ that he is
>>one of the gifted few. These books were much better than Brin's earlier
>>works like _The Practice Effect_, _The Postman_ and the first novel in
>>the Uplift series - Sundiver, and shows that Brin is definitely improving
>>as a writer.  This newest work is an excellent sequel to Brin's earlier
>>_The Uplift Wars_ and is set in the same universe although several
>>hundred years later.
>
> Once again, Eric has shown that he doesn't know what he's talking about.
> In the first place, you can hardly call _The Postman_ a poor book.  It is
> clearly one of the SF classics of the 80's.  Personally, I think that
> _The Postman_ is the best of his books so far and that _Startide Rising_
> and _The Uplift Wars_ are both weak by comparison, even if they did win
> Hugo awards.  And, like Miller's _A Canticle for Leibowitz_ it is a
> cautionary tale about our society and the dangers of nuclear war.

I disagree. I think Postman was very forgettable. Perhaps one has to be an
American to enjoy this book? It felt a lot like Kim Stanley Robinson's post
holocaust book. Not a classic by any means.

Actually I liked Sundiver better than all the other books and I found _The
Uplift Wars_ to be very weak. Enjoyable to read, but even after several
readings, I can't really remember what the book was about. In Sundiver,
there was at least the mention of the other side of the coin in development
- - the people who were being left out.

I don't regard Brin as the next great writer of SF either (though the man
himself is fascinating).

Hari
hsr@uclaph.physics.ucla.edu
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Date: 6 Apr 90 13:18:08 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Brin's books

IBC6HSR@OAC.UCLA.EDU writes:
>I disagree. I think Postman was very forgettable. Perhaps one has to be an
>american to enjoy this book? [...] Not a classic by any means.

Classic, maybe not.  Good book, almost certainly.

Science-fiction aside, I found it (and the original novella) to be so
moving because of the title character's realisation that he *did* believe
in something more important than his own survival, which was a radical
departure from what he was thinking towards the beginning (and, of course,
completely different from the Holnist's point-of-view).

Without the augments, without the sentient computers, Postman is a moving
story about a man's discovery that his innermost beliefs, which have been
thrown aside in an act of madness (on the part of mankind as a whole),
*can* make a difference, and *can* improve life for others.  A noble
sentiment which I think most of us hope to be true.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf
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Date: 6 Apr 90 23:49:04 GMT
From: dfoster@jarthur.claremont.edu (Derek R. Foster)
Subject: Re: Brin's books

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>IBC6HSR@OAC.UCLA.EDU writes:
>>I disagree. I think Postman was very forgettable. Perhaps one has to be
>>an American to enjoy this book? [...] Not a classic by any means.
>
>Classic, maybe not.  Good book, almost certainly.
>
>Science-fiction aside, I found it (and the original novella) to be so
>moving because of the title character's realisation that he *did* believe
>in something more important than his own survival, which was a radical
>departure from what he was thinking towards the beginning (and, of course,
>completely different from the Holnist's point-of-view).
>
>Without the augments, without the sentient computers, Postman is a moving
>story about a man's discovery that his innermost beliefs, which have been
>thrown aside in an act of madness (on the part of mankind as a whole),
>*can* make a difference, and *can* improve life for others.  A noble
>sentiment which I think most of us hope to be true.

My favorite Brin books are Startide Rising and Postman. I can't even
consider calling either of them "forgettable." Both were so radically
different from the vast mushpile of stuff that I usually come across that
they have left an indelible mark in my memory.

The Postman, in particular, had a powerful effect on me. It didn't "work"
because of some science fiction cliche. Instead, what I remember most
strongly was the feeling of the beginning of the book. (Probably this was
the "novella" that Sean was referring to. I would very much like to know
where this can be found. I think this part of the book was stronger than
the rest, and quite capable of standing on its own.) The damage done to
America was horrible, both in the physical sense and in what had happened
to the minds of the people who had survived. It seemed as if nothing that
was worthwhile could survive in the world, and that the few good things
that were left would soon be destroyed as well, either from outside by
attack or from inside by the slow corruption of ideals and morals. When all
seemed lost, and the rebirth of America's ideals seemed crushed forever,
one man managed to turn the tide. He wasn't a powerful man. He had
weaknesses, and he could be hurt. He didn't have an army of supporters, or
any invulnerability to the ravages of the war. He was armed with nothing
but a U.S. mail uniform that he had stripped off of the dead body of a
postman.  All that he had was the ability to think quickly, his conscience,
and a desire to work to make things better. He wasn't trying to make
sweeping changes, or to reverse the situation overnight. Instead, he had
courage, patience, and just the right mixture of idealism and realism to
survive as he carried his precious commodity, hope, from one town to the
next.  Even if his message of hope was based on a lie, the hope itself was
real, and it carried the power to MAKE THINGS RIGHT AGAIN, where before
people had given up. And then the self-appointed Postman moved on to
another town.

The overall plot was good, and I enjoyed the action and "science fiction"
elements as well on a "surface" level, but I agree with Sean in that they
almost detracted from what was to me, a very powerful message about hope
and the power of belief. "The Postman" wasn't just a shallow story where
the hero effortlessly braves dangers and succeeds in his task. Instead, it
is a description of the purest kind of courage: the courage to perservere
and to make the future better, no matter how impossible the situation
seems. It showed me the power of hope in a way that I had never seen
before, and in a way that I still remember clearly as I write this even
though I haven't read this book for years. It was not forgettable.

Derek Riippa Foster
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Date: 7 Apr 90 09:28:00 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Brin's books

IBC6HSR@OAC.UCLA.EDU writes:

>> David Denning (dd@ns.network.com) writes:
>> >enric@snarf.u.net (Enric Raymond) writes:
>>>  David Brin proved in _Startide Rising_ and _The Uplift Wars_ that he
>>>is one of the gifted few. These books were much better than Brin's
>>>earlier works like _The Practice Effect_, _The Postman_ and the first
>>>novel in the
>
>> Once again, Eric has shown that he doesn't know what he's talking about.
>> In the first place, you can hardly call _The Postman_ a poor book.  It
>> is clearly one of the SF classics of the 80's.  Personally, I think that
>> _The
>
>I disagree. I think Postman was very forgettable. Perhaps one has to be an
>American to enjoy this book? It felt a lot like Kim Stanley Robinson's
>post holocaust book. Not a classic by any means.

   While I would not call Brin's _The Postman_ one of the "SF classics" of
the 80's, it was hardly "forgettable" either.  It's been a while since I
read it, but the images of desperate people rallying around some poseur in
a mailman's uniform was actually quite powerful.  I think that Brin chose a
strangely wonderful metaphor in having the US mail, something we all kvetch
about now, be such a symbol of the good old days before the holocaust.  The
story is quite moving in the first two parts of the book as well, even if
part II is just a fancy re-telling of the unveiling of the Wizard of Oz
(film version).  However, _Postman_ degenerates in Part III into a
comic-book superhero battle.  It's a serious literary flaw that undercuts
the melancholy nature of the preceding two parts.

   I don't see how you could compare this to Robinson's _Wild Shore_.  _The
Wild Shore_ is a coming-of-age novel; _The Postman_, well, it isn't.  _The
Postman_ has a happy ending in that America is rebuilding; the "happy
ending" in _Wild Shore_ is that the protagonist grows up, realizing that
America will not be able to rebuild.  _The Wild Shore_ can be read on a
much deeper level as a criticism of traditional SF, especially the parts
concerning the novel-within-the-novel; _The Postman_ is quite happy being
another "traditional SF" novel.  The descriptions of the post-holocaust
landscape in _Wild Shore_ is much more like _Canticle for Leibowitz_ in
that things are seen through the eyes of an innocent with no reference to
the past, unlike _The Postman_, whose protagonist constantly remembers the
pre-holocaust days.

   Incidentally, I think you need to have some familiarity with the locale
in _The Wild Shore_ (San Clemente to San Diego) to fully appreciate the
devestation.  Robinson takes familiar landmarks like Jack Murphy Stadium,
and describes how they look after the holocaust without mentioning what
they were (since the protagonist doesn't know to look at them).  My own
favorite scene of this sort is when the protagonist and his mentor stumble
across the ruins of UC San Diego.  It happens all on one brief page; the
college isn't mentioned by name, by it's clear that it's Robinson's alma
mater, UCSD.
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Date: 7 Apr 90 23:59:48 GMT
From: reed!mehawk@cse.ogi.edu (Michael Sandy)
Subject: Re: Brin's books

I believe the Science Fiction elements in the Postman were important to the
plot, and added to the story.  The discovery of the death of Cyclops was
one of the most moving scenes in the whole book.  It really heightened the
protagonist's sense of what was lost, by having wonders which even we don't
have yet be only memories to the people in his world.

One common element in all the Brin books I've read is a dream sequence that
inspires the hero of the story, any comments on the worth of this theme?

Michael Sandy
mehawk@reed.uucp
mehawk@reed.bitnet
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Date: 10 Apr 90 02:28:29 GMT
From: stuart@rennet.cs.wisc.edu (Stuart Friedberg)
Subject: Re: Brin's books

IBC6HSR@OAC.UCLA.EDU writes:
>I disagree. I think Postman was very forgettable. Perhaps one has to be
>an american to enjoy this book? [...] Not a classic by any means.

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>Science-fiction aside, I found it (and the original novella) to be so
>moving because of the title character's realisation that he *did* believe
>in something more important than his own survival, which was a radical
>departure from what he was thinking towards the beginning (and, of course,
>completely different from the Holnist's point-of-view).

The original novella is roughly the first half of the book.  It is
intelligent, moving, not too sappy, and good reading.  I like it.

However, my opinion of the book as a whole is quite different.  I think it
is a grossly flawed novel with no connection between the original and added
text, and an immense disappointment because it didn't come close to living
up to the novella.  Brin could have written a wonderful novel without
throwing the gratuitous right-wing/ left-wing cyborg killers.  Plain old
ordinary Posse Commitatus and Berkeley radicals would have sufficed for any
necessary conflict (and I'm not convinced they were needed), and it would
have been so much *jarring*.

Stu Friedberg
stuart@cs.wisc.edu
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Date: 10 Apr 90 18:39:56 GMT
From: fishman@cbnewse.att.com (joseph.a.karpierz)
Subject: Re: Brin

hager@GN.ECN.PURDUE.EDU (googrit) writes:
> anybody have any concrete date about when David Brin's _Earth_ is coming
> out?  All I know is 1990, and I've heard references to spring.

According to the person I spoke to at The Stars Our Destination bookstore
in Chicago, the book has a June publication date, which means we can start
looking for it in May.

Joe Karpierz

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 18:17:55 GMT
From: wolf@nevada.edu (Sir Redrob aka Alex Borders)
Subject: _The_Postman_  (was Re: Brin's books)

A lot of people have been debunking the right-wing/left-wing Holnist stuff
in the book, and I thought I'd rebut.

This was necessary in to the 2nd generation augment's (forget his name,
it's been a while since I read the book) storyline.  I consider him to be
one of the 3 protagonists of the book, along with the postman and the AI.
He was totally withdrawn into his small community, and did not intend to
involve himself with any force outside of it.  Where I think the book fails
is that his motivation for leaving this policy is not very well defined.
It is indicated that he is either shamed into doing it (which I do not find
believable) or he is inspired by the womens' devotion, which I did not
understand.  It is possible that my memory is faulty, but I think that he
would have had to know about their plan to kill the Holnist leadership to
have that kind of reation.  Was this the case?

Alex Borders
PO Box 4657
Las Vegas, NV 89127
University of Nevada @ Las Vegas
wolf@arrakis.nevada.edu
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Date: 15 Apr 90 10:44:26 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: _The_Postman_  (was Re: Brin's books)

wolf@arrakis.nevada.edu.uucp (Sir Redrob aka Alex Borders) writes:
>This was necessary in to the 2nd generation augment's (forget his name,
>it's been a while since I read the book) storyline.  I consider him to be
>one of the 3 protagonists of the book, along with the postman and the AI.

Possibly.  The Postman represents lost dreams and hopes, the AI represents
failed dreams and hopes, and what's-his-name (begins with a P) represents
dreams and hopes one has run away from.

Maybe. 8-)

>Where I think the book fails is that his motivation for leaving this
>policy is not very well defined.  It is indicated that he is either shamed
>into doing it (which I do not find believable) or he is inspired by the
>womens' devotion, which I did not understand.

He is, essentially, shamed into doing it.  Think about it for a bit.  First
of all, he was chosen for the program because of his sense of duty,
justice, etc.  (Willing to fight when necessary, but preferring not to.)
Now, a bunch of women, who are physically *weaker* than their opponents (no
flames, ok?  In the story, it was true), manage to *hurt* the Holnists.
Not much, perchance, but enough to sting.  And, in the process, most of
them die.  Yet, they seem willing to do it.  They who do *not* have the
advantages that P does!  Heck, it would shame *me*, and I don't have P's
attitude.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf
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Date: 6 Apr 90 22:32:36 GMT
From: hopi@scicom.alphacdc.com (Hopi Star Lord)
Subject: Chilekings

Who knows what _Chilekings_ by Jessamyn West is about?? Is it any good?? Is
it Stephen King style, you know, macabre??  I think I remember somebody
telling me that it was about kids that take over the adults of the nation.
But, I'm not sure!  Anybody got any info??

Also, has anybody read _Shadow Show_ by Brad Strickland?? I have but I
don't know if he wrote any other books. Has he??

I know I'm asking a lot of questions but, here's one more: Who wrote
_Fear_??

hopi@scicom.alphacdc.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 20:20:08 GMT
From: royle@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Keenan Royle)
Subject: SciFi strories with 0 g sex

What books (scifi or otherwise) can people name that have good zero gravity
sex scenes in them?

Title, author and a brief idea of how it is handled in the story would be
welcome.

I remember a few scenes in some Piers Anthony stories.  But I have not read
any of his books for quite a while.

Post or e-mail.  

Keenan Royle
royle@cs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 21:19:41 GMT
From: BAE101@psuvm.psu.edu (Lemming)
Subject: sf writer biographies

Is there a book/books out there with short biographies of sf writers?  I am
specifically looking for a short biography of Gregory Benford.

Alex Elliott
BAE101@PSUVM.BITNET

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Date: 6 Apr 90 20:41:20 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Review: Callahan's Lady

meissner@osf.org (Michael Meissner) writes:
>But why must Science Fiction and/or Fantasy be completely realistic?
>Isn't the point of fiction to explore alternatives to reality.  Seesh.  I
>guess I've just seen too many 'Callahan's is not realistic' articles
>recently.

Simply:

They don't have to be "completely" realistic.  In fact, if they were, they
wouldn't be science fiction or fantasy, would they?

But, once you have made your unrealistic assumption or assumptions, you
have to play fair with the reader and deal realistically with the
consequences of the unrealism you have introduced.  If we acknowledge your
claim about "the point of fiction," it follows that such explorations can
be valid only if they are... _realistic!_ That is; if "anything goes," you
aren't exploring anything at all, except possibly the inside of the
writer's head (and even that is debatable).  In order to "explore
alternatives to reality," you have to set up an alternative, with its own
internal logic, and follow that logic rigorously.

Consider, for example, DUNE.  It makes some radically unrealistic
assumptions (eg., that some spice secreted by huge desert worms can let you
remember all the lives of your ancestors and live a very long time.  Yes,
these are both oversimplifications).

But, once these assumptions are made, and the situation of the characters
is established, the characters proceed to behave in a "realistic" manner;
that is, consistent with (a) human nature (unless, of course, they are not
intended to be humans; but this is not generally true of the characters in
the Callahan's stories), (b) their own personalities and (c) their
knowledge of their own situations.  Similarly, their environment will react
to them in a manner consistent with its nature.

The objection I raised to the portrayal of prostitution in CALLAHAN'S LADY
(and the subsequent objection raised by others to the portrayal of vast
alcohol consumption in the other Callahan's stories) is very simple; the
characters' behavior is *not* consistent with human nature; nor does the
environment react to them in a manner consistent with its nature.  The
quantity of alcohol consumed by Jake or Doc Webster would make them
alcoholics, not happy, wise counsellors.  Prostitution as portrayed in CL
would not and can not exist in Western Civilization as it currently exists
and Robinson has chosen to put Sally's place right in the heart of Western
Civilization as it currently exists, downtown New York.  (Quibbles will be
deflected to /dev/null; I'm perfectly willing to acknowledge that some
benighted souls think that London or Paris or Los Angeles or, even, god
help us, Cleveland is the heart of Western Civilization.  For them, my
pity.)  Having done that, he has belied himself.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Apr 90 00:35:50 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Re: Raymond's Reviews #25: Callahan's Lady

chuq@Apple.COM (Chuq Von Rospach) writes:
>djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>>>lesson is, you can't rest until you prove you WEREN'T GUILTY.
>>No, I don't think that was the "lesson" at all.
>I actually agree with both of you as far as it goes.

Me too.  Or rather, the meaning I intended by what I said isn't really
incompatible with what Dan'l said.  We were merely (I think) looking at the
thing from different perspectives, and Chuq has hit on the unifying
principle.

Now, Chuq's notion that this was Spider's method of throwing Jake over
Richenbach (sp?) falls is intriguing.  If so, it further lowers my opinion
of Spider.  If something akin to this is what Spider had in mind, why not
just stop writing about him? "I'm not going to play any more, and I'm
taking the ball home with me" is the sort of feeling I get.  Duh.

And further, if the intent was the same as Doyle's, why ruin Jake before
blowing up the bar?  After all, Holmes wasn't shown to be a blithering
idiot before being tossed in the chasm, was he?  It took the
newly-introduced "Napolean of Crime" to do him in, and he managed to take
him over the edge with him.

As I said, an intriguing theory... but perplexing.

>>Further:  Spider's portrayal of prostitution is fundamentally dishonest.
> Disagree. [.. on the grounds that this part of the scenario is a
>               utopian fantasy ..]

I agree that it is a utopian fantasy, and Spider isn't trying to say that
prostitution IS like this.  But it is still somewhat dishonest to have such
an establishment held up by sheer suspension of disbelief in present day
NYC, since this strongly invites people prone to do so to forget that it
*is* just a fantasy, and overlook how it really is here-and-how.

But I said I didn't want to get into this, didn't I.  Sigh.  "Best laid
plans" and all that.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw 
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org
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Date: 8 Apr 90 17:39:45 GMT
From: andyd@pogo.wv.tek.com (Laura Davidson)
Subject: Re: Raymond's Reviews #25: Callahan's Lady

>But it is still somewhat dishonest to have such an establishment held up
>by sheer suspension of disbelief in present day NYC, since this strongly
>invites people prone to do so to forget that it *is* just a fantasy, and
>overlook how it really is here-and-how.

I really like your point.  However, this book is NOT about present-day New
York.  It specifies that by present-day time, in the fictional world
created by S.R., Lady Sally's is closed.  Besides, what about the folks
mentioned in _Callahan's_Crosstime_Saloon_?  S.R. (Spider Robinson, the
author) got letters from irate folks who said they spent weeks combing
Suffolk county in search of Callahan's Place after the stories first came
out in Analog.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Apr 90 22:46:34 GMT
From: mwk!gleason@moray.sccsi.com (Lee K. Gleason)
Subject: Re: Raymond's Reviews #25: Callahan's Lady

abbadon@pawl.rpi.edu (Matt Freaney) writes:
>Infamous Night Of Power? Has this been talked into the ground already, or 
> would someone like to discuss it again?

  I enjoyed reading _Night of Power_, mostly because it has the highest
density of Heinlein emulated-characters-plotdevices-tributes-ideas of any
work ever produced by any of the Heinlein emulating authors, bar none.
Truly a tour-de-force.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 15:18:57 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Review: Callahan's Lady

gleason@mwk.uucp (Lee K. Gleason) writes:
>abbadon@pawl.rpi.edu (Matt Freaney) writes:
>>Infamous Night Of Power? Has this been talked into the ground already, or
>>would someone like to discuss it again?
>
>  I enjoyed reading _Night of Power_, mostly because it has the highest
>density of Heinlein emulated-characters-plotdevices-tributes-ideas of any
>work ever produced by any of the Heinlein emulating authors, bar none.
>Truly a tour-de-force.

 Hmmmph. I *like* much of Heinlein's work, and I find Robinson's puppy
dogging embarrassing to watch. 'Night of Power' was the last thing I read
by Robinson. I can expect to live perhaps another two billion seconds, so
why waste them reading Robinson's stuff?
 The problem with 'Night of Power' was that in the real world, governments
can not allow separatism to succeed, for fear that the example will lead
encourage other subgroups to do likewise. That's one of the reasons you
folks had that civil war back in the 1860's. The US government probably
evaporated New York two pages after the end of the book, because the cost
of not doing so was larger than the cost of losing New York.
 Someone will bring up the hokey tech development the rebels were taking
advantage of, that caused most of the US's communications to be run through
one city [one building, as I recall]. That plot mechanism really grated,
because it was so obviously there to keep the book from collapsing into
implausibility faster than it did, rather than being a valid speculation on
side effects of communication technology's future evolution.
 Robinson also spent a lot longer than ever Heinlein did having people
stand around and babble political slogans at each other.  Not really
dialoges, just stock speeches.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 23:25:28 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Subject: Re: Review: Callahan's Lady

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>But as for Robinson's "puppydogging" of Heinlein, most people never see
>it, but for all his "Rah! Rah! R.A.H." boosterism, his *writing* is _far_
>more influenced by Theodore Sturgeon.  It's only a pity Robinson didn't
>come with a good dose of Ted's self-critical acumen.

Maybe, but his ideas are mostly stolen from John D. MacDonald.  I just
re-read the "Tan" Travis McGee novel and one or two of the sub-plots sounds
a lot like Callahan's Lady.

In any case, I'd recommend reading the complete works of Heinlein, Sturgeon
and MacDonald before touching one page of Robinson.

Joe B. 

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 23:26:52 GMT
From: mvp@hsv3.uucp (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Spider Robinson, Heinlein, & Sturgeon

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>But as for Robinson's "puppydogging" of Heinlein, most people never see
>it, but for all his "Rah! Rah! R.A.H." boosterism, his *writing* is _far_
>more influenced by Theodore Sturgeon.  It's only a pity Robinson didn't
>come with a good dose of Ted's self-critical acumen.

Right. The first few Callahan's stories especially reminded me of Sturgeon.
"The Man With the Eyes" could almost have been a Sturgeon story; it was
moving in a way that most Sturgeon stories are, and which most Heinlein
stories (as much as I like Heinlein) were not.

I haven't read _Night of Power_; after "Let's Nuke Callahans and Piss on
the Smoking Ruins" (whatever that story was called) I haven't had a whole
lot of interest in reading more Robinson.  A pity.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 18:10:00 GMT
From: DPARMENTER@hampvms.bitnet (One Nation Under A Groove)
Subject: Callahan's Cheap Shot Saloon

I think I will follow the general tide of sentiment in favor of Jake's
finding out that he wasn't really responsible for his family's death.  It's
a type of reasoning along the lines of the preacher who is asked "What if
it's all false, there is no heaven and your life has been a waste?" to
which the preacher replies "Yes, but I still will have lived a better
life".  In other words, if someone learns to come to terms with grief and
responsibility, it is a good thing, even if they were NOT responsible.  I
recently found myself in a situation where I believed that I had seriously
wronged a friend of mine.  The guilt and anguish I went through made me
learn a lot, and when my friend finally found out what I had done, he
actually forgave me and said he did not blame me.  I don't think that
experience cheapened what I got out of taking responsibility for my
actions.  The wisdom that Jake gleaned from his experience will be with him
for the rest of his life.

But since we're talking about Callahan's, I haven't read Callahan's Lady,
but from what I've gathered, it's yet another metaphor, just like
Callahan's, for a place where people can surround themselves by friends and
work out various problems.

Now.

I had always assumed that Callahan's was a symbolic treatment of SF fandom,
or at least SF fandom as it was when Spider Robinson was getting into it.
He seems to allude to this in the first book.  Nonetheless, he also reports
crazed fans of the series demanding that he reveal the location of
Callahan's to them.  Does that mean that the destruction of Callahan's was
Robinson's way of saying "hey folks, there ain't no panacea, you gotta find
this on yer own"?  Obviously then, the brothel is just another symbol for a
place where like-minded folks can gather and work out various personal
stuff.

Or is it?

My years of experience (12) in the world of fandom have convinced me that
Robinson was about half right.  What he failed to convey was that in the
case of fandom, it can provide a nice cushion for a nerdy kid with problems
to be a Real Human Being, but that it also generates its own set of
problems and conflicts.  Where then, does one go from there?  Robinson only
covers this very vaguely in the Callahan's books (particularly in the final
one, where a bit of rivalry goes on).  Does it get covered in Callahan's
Lady or not?  My guess would be no, after all, one idealizes things a bit
to make a point.  There is no Callahan's, just like there is no Rick's Cafe
in Casablanca, a real CHEERS, or any of the other great fictional bars with
a cast of regulars with hearts of gold.

We are stuck with the poor substitutes that we can find (if we're lucky)
and most of the time, we are left with the conclusion that we really ARE
responsible for our actions.  I hope this prompts some further discussion.

Dan Parmenter
box 808
Hampshire College
Amherst, MA 01002
(413) 549-4600 x205
BITNET:dparmenter@hampvms.bitnet
INET:dparmenter%hamp@crash.cs.umass.edu (fast)

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 21:24:32 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: Callahan's Cheap Shot Saloon

[Many comments on alcoholism in the Callahan's stories - "they're
unrealistic", "they show alcohol-intake as something good instead of the
Imminent Death of All Brain-Cells", etc:]

I always took the legendary drinking at Callahan's as just that -
legendary. It's no more realistic than the talking dog, or the time
traveller, or the World's Greatest Guitar Maker. It adds color and fun to
the stories while not interfering with the *real* point.

> I had always assumed that Callahan's was a symbolic treatment of SF
> fandom, or at least SF fandom as it was when Spider Robinson was getting
> into it.  He seems to allude to this in the first book.

Not so much a representation of fandom, as a idealization of things that
are found in fandom *as well as* other places. I agree that general fandom
is about half-way to Callahan's, and no more. (Well, two-thirds.)  Yes,
there are new problems involved. Callahan's Lady does *not* go into these.
(In fact, I think "The Blacksmith's Tale" goes into them best.)

------------------------------

Date: 7 Apr 90 15:51:00 GMT
From: TRAIN@ccm.umanitoba.ca
Subject: AI's in SF

Well, several of the last few SFL's digest have been lising SF
AI's, so I thought I'd add my two cents worth to the general
furor.

Here goes:
The Apprentice Adept trilogies(The Oracle, Sentient Robots) by Piers
Anthony 

Robot Dreams (Robots and a universe creating Computer) by the master -
Isaac Asimov 

Suicide Inc. (Robots) by Ron Goulart

The Giant's trilogy (Computers) and Code of the Lifemaker (Robots) both by
James P. Hogan

Lifeprobe (Computers) and Procyron's Promise (Computers) both by Michael
McCollum

Timeshadow Rider (Computers) by Ann Maxwell

The Sentinels -2nd Robotech collection (Computers, Robots) by Jack McKinney

Dome(Computers) by Michael Reaves and Steve Perry

Beserker serise (Computerized warships) by Fred Saberhagen

Spock's World (the Rec-Deck computer-Moira) by Diane Duane

ANY and ALL Star Wars novels (Robots) by various authours

The Cyborg and the Sorcerers (Computers) and The Wizard and the Warmachine
(Computers) both by Larwence Watt-Evans

The Blood of Amber (Computer), Trumps of Doom (Computer), Sign of Chaos
(Computer) by R. Zelazny

Well, that's all for my collection, or at least all I could remember while
scanning the spines. By the way, does anyone out there know about any
Zelazny books other than the three above on the further adventures of
Merlin aka Merl Cory, the son of Corwin? If you do, please post a response.
It would be nice to know if there are more.

Thanks.

J.G.Currie
University of Manitoba

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 14:46:54 GMT
From: sgilley@cbnewsl.att.com (Unbeliever)
Subject: Re: Chilekings

It's been a number of years since I read "Chilekings", but I remember
enjoying it as a teenager.  (Not to say I wouldn't now, but I'm not sure I
even still have a copy.)

The book started with a man waking up one morning to find that he had
shrunk to about half size, while his children had expanded to twice (or so)
normal size.  The book from then on deals with a world in which children
are larger than adults, and how this is dealt with.

I don't remember it as being "macabre", more in the style of fifties
science fiction.  (Which it may have been...)  Nothing like Steven King.

Sean L. Gilley
201 805 9088 (h)
201 560 6323/6082 (w)
attunix!oac!sgilley      
attmail!sgilley

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Films - Batman (12 msgs) & Conan (2 msgs) &
                        Dr. Strange & Star Trek & 
                        Japanese Films

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 19:03:00 GMT
From: DE@phoenix.sch.symbolics.com (Doug Evans)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

I don't know about who's coming back, dead or alive, but the April edition
of Starlog reported that the sequel will have "feline" qualities.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 19:43:19 GMT
From: U19807@uicvm.uic.edu
Subject: Oh no.....ANOTHER Batman controversy in the offing...

Uh,oh. Since the subject of sequels was brought up,I guess that it couldn't
be hepled that I would have to IMHO my way into this mess. Rumors being
what they are - items that even STARLOG wouldn't print, I decided that some
healthy conjecture was in order instead. To wit:

1) VILLAIN,VILLAIN,WHO'S GONNA BE THE VILLAIN? if you ask me, anybody
camping it up will kill any interest in the movie, since most people do NOT
fondly remember the '60's TV series except for humor content. My own pick
is Ra's Al Ghul,since he's about as Camp as a William Gibson novel.

2) WHY IS THE CAPED CRUSADER CALLED "CYPHER BREATH" BEHIND HIS BACK?
Please, please, _pleeeeze_ flesh out the lead character's personality more
this time around. They did get the motivations right,but Michael Keaton
could've been a cardboard cut-out in a lot of the full costume sequences.
At least give him as much dialogue as he would get in a Frank Miller story.

3) NO ROBINS FLY HERE: I think that this is where things would get stupid
fast. I was one of the guys who cheered when Mk. II got blown up in the
comic, but things seem REALLY dense now that they're bringing Mk. I back.
The character was, and is, an impediment. Period.  Why do you think that he
got written out of the plot by Denny O'Neill in the late '60's,anyway?

4) KEEP DANNY ELFMAN. ON THE OTHER HAND... I was not real pleased to see
the tons of hype dumped on Prince's "soundtrack" while M'sieur Elfman's
work was totally bypassed. If you ask me, this is a case of the Biggest
Mouth getting the Best Pub, nothing more. Besides, Danny's real band (Oingo
Boingo,in case you didn't know) could outdo the Revolution any day of the
week. By the way, does anybody take the Purple Pompmeister's thing with Kim
Basinger seriously? Do THEY?

Chris Krolczyk

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 19:55:43 GMT
From: mol@jyu.fi (Mika Latokartano)
Subject: Re: Batman Sequel

DE@PHOENIX.SCH.SYMBOLICS.COM (Doug Evans) writes:
>I don't know about who's coming back, dead or alive, but the April edition
>of Starlog reported that the sequel will have "feline" qualities.

In an article about the Batmobile, which is currently at an exhibition here
in Finland, I read that Jack Nicholson had signed the biggest contract ever
in Hollywood film history about the filming of Batman II and Batman III.

I knew about Batman II being in pre-production/planning stage, but Batman
III??  Can anyone verify these rumors?

Mika O. Latokartano
mol@tukki.jyu.f
mol@jylk.jyu.fi
mol@jylk.decnet
mol@finjyu.bitnet
mol@finjyu.earn

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 02:05:00 GMT
From: MERRCAR@iitvax.bitnet
Subject: Batman

I've seen Batman, and looked for the switch, I can't justify it.  He could
have just taken off the flower.  The one problem that I have is earlier in
that scene, when Joker calls to have two people picked up at the top of the
cathedral.  Why is it when Batman gets there he has two henchman already up
there before the chopper comes?  This justifies a switch better than any
fake camera photography.

Carl Merrill

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 19:14:57 GMT
From: DSTEVENS@vaxb.stevens-tech.edu (David L. Stevens)
Subject: RE: Batman II

Personally I never thought that the Joker died in the fall.  I even waited
until the cameras shut down the first time I saw the movie.  I've seen it a
few more times, video tapes are wonderful, and still don't think he's dead.

When he entered the cathedral, he called for a chopper to meet him on the
roof.  By the time BATMAN arives on the scene, a whole lot of the Joker's
men have also arived, from out of nowhere.  I talked to some people who
read lots of the Dark Knight stories, and have been told that numerous
times they "killed off" the Joker.  But every time it was a double.

I do however agree that it would be better if they used a new adversary for
the sequel.  I would rather see it be Two Face, I could never understand
why Billy D. Williams took such a minor part, until I was told that his
character becomes 2 Face, according to the comics.  Billy D would probably
do an excellent job as a villain.

Dave Stevens
DSTEVENS@VAXA.STEVENS-TECH.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 19:27:19 GMT
From: bdrogers@athena.mit.edu (Brian D Rogerson)
Subject: RE: Batman II

To add another _rumor_ to the list:

Two-Face will be the villain in _Batman II_.

Rationale:

1. After introducing him as Harvey Dent in _The Joker_ (I know, I know,
that's not the name _they_ called it, but...) it's somewhat unlikely that
they will continue to hide him in the background for another whole picture.

2. Batman III is not quite a certainty, so it would be extremely lame of
the people at the top to put him off and keep him in the background, and it
would be lame of him not to take the chance for a starring role which he
might not be able to get later.

Just IMHO.

(And yes, I have heard that supposedly _Batman II_ will have "feline"
tendencies, according to some publication or other.  We'll just have to
wait and see.  But it's fun to speculate in the meantime.)

Brian D. Rogerson

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 15:09:33 GMT
From: UCI183@uriacc.bitnet (Andy Patrizio)
Subject: Batman II

Here's what I know about Batman II:

I recently was signed up by a literary agent in Los Angeles who does
television and movie screenplays, and also represents novel manuscripts as
well. We were tossing ideas around when I pitched one for Batman at him, as
a joke. He told me not to even bother.

Danny DeVito is the Penguin, Keaton is Batman, and Michael J. Fox is Robin.
This comes from an agent in L.A., so I would assume he knows what he's
talking abo ut.

And if he doesn't, I'll find another agent ;-)

Andy

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 19:57:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Batman II?

   Who was Harvey Dent?  Was he the pesky reporter?
   Batman ended perfectly.  It told the story completely.  There's no need
for a sequel.  It's possible, but I don't like the idea of doing a sequel
just because it'll make big bucks.  Cinema is becoming greedy lately.
   If Keaton doesn't reprise the role, it won't be that good.  Think of the
fuss over the Academy plot for ST VI.  Think how much people disliked
Saavik after Kirstie Ally stopped playing her.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 13:21:32 GMT
From: rkh@mtune.att.com (Robert Halloran)
Subject: Re: Batman II?

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>Who was Harvey Dent?  Was he the pesky reporter?

No, Dent was the D.A. played by Billy Dee Williams. 

For those familiar with the comic, it's also the name of the villain
Two-Face, a former attorney gone over-the-edge when a disgrunted convict
threw acid at him, scarring one side of his face.  Sounds like they've
pre-planned this one.

>Batman ended perfectly.  It told the story completely.  There's no need
>for a sequel.  It's possible, but I don't like the idea of doing a sequel
>just because it'll make big bucks.  Cinema is becoming greedy lately.

The rumors were that outdoor shooting for Bats II was done in parallel with
the original production to avoid having to rebuild the sets.  The greed
factor was operating from the start.

>If Keaton doesn't reprise the role, it won't be that good.  Think of the
>fuss over the Academy plot for ST VI.  Think how much people disliked
>Saavik after Kirstie Ally stopped playing her.

The argument over who SHOULD have played the role raged on the net for some
time after it was announced Keaton had been selected.  The consensus seemed
to be that Peter Weller ( Buckaroo Banzai, Robocop, Leviathan ) would have
probably been a better match for the role, but I doubt they'll look
elsewhere at this point.

Bob Halloran
UUCP: att!mtune!rkh
Internet: rkh@mtune.ATT.COM

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 20:39:51 GMT
From: buchman@osf.org (Theresa Buchman)
Subject: More Bat movies

The rumors that I have heard say that the second movie will have the
Penguin as the villain.  (DC has scheduled a number of Penguin stories for
this year in the Batman and Detective titles.  I thought it was a build up
for the next movie.)  Might work, depends on the actor they hire.  (Who
wouldn't want to play this role for the money that the producers would be
able to pay out, and the money that can be made from product tie-ins.  No
wonder everyone in Hollywood is volunteering to be in the II, III or IV
movie. :^))

I agree with the person who posted that Keaton's character should be
fleshed out.  Talk about your enigma's wrapped in bat wings!  Granted, in
any given movie (book, whatever) the bad guys are usually more interesting
to watch, but this movie was about a really strange dude who feels
compelled to dress up in black leather and cape and go out at night in a
rad car and beat up evil doers.  Surely somewhere in Hollywood there must
be a screenwriter who can flesh this character out a little.

I am not totally against there being a Robin in another movie.  Isn't the
Robin origin story about a kid who watches his parents die.  Sounds pretty
dark and forboding to me.  If they redesign the suit, hire a kid like Fred
Savage for the role and keep him as a minor character it could work.

Terri

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 22:33:23 GMT
From: bdrogers@athena.mit.edu (Brian D Rogerson)
Subject: Re: Batman II?

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>Who was Harvey Dent?  Was he the pesky reporter?

No, he was the new D.A., played by Billy Dee Williams, and may become
Two-Face in one of the sequels.  The pesky reporter was Alexander "Allie"
Knox.

According to the _comic-book_ origin of Two-Face, Harvey Dent and Batman
were friends, although Dent didn't approve of Batman operating outside of
the law.

During one court case that Dent was prosecuting, he was presenting as
evidence a counterfeit silver half-dollar ("heads" on both sides), found at
the scene of the crime with which the defendant was charged.  The
defendant, seeing his chances of acquittal slipping away rapidly, threw a
conveniently-located beaker of acid at Dent, scarring the left side of his
face horribly.  Dent was taken to the hospital still clutching the coin in
his hand.  Upon seeing that half of his face was horribly scarred, he took
the coin and marred one side of it, leaving a "good" side and a "scarred"
side.  Now all of his decisions are based on the flip of his coin.  He is
obsessed with the number "Two," and all of his crimes are centered around
this number.  Ofttimes the Batman has attempted to help Dent overcome his
insanity, but to no avail.

One more small detail: In the comic books, Two-Face wears suits that (get
this) are split down the middle.  The right half is a conservative business
suit; the left, a horribly clashing array of colors and patterns.

Brian D. Rogerson

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 09:39:13 GMT
From: fal20643@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Re: Batman

Apparently, the chopper *did* arrive before Bats even got there and dropped
off the henchmen which gave our severely damaged hero such a hard time (if
it weren't for the fact that he was just in a plane crash and had to climb
about a million stairs, he would have kicked *much* ass in a hurry).  Jokey
just told the chopper to go do a lap of the city or something while his
best fighters (ha!) had a little "fun" with Batman and then come back
later.

(This explanation, BTW, is just about the ONLY one I can think of. How
else would the henchmen have gotten up there?!?!?)

------------------------------

Date: 7 Apr 90 20:33:30 GMT
From: smithw@physc1.byu.edu
Subject: Conan III (third movie)?

  I've always been a big fan of R. E. Howard's Conan writings (generally
very disappointed in the recent "Conan" novels by others). I didn't mind
the characterizations in Conan I (movie).  The second movie was a total
waste.  Is there any chance of a movie that preserves the Howard flavor
(and maybe even some of the *correct* story line)?  Arnold Shwarzenegger
wasn't a bad Conan. Will he do it again?

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 23:03:09 GMT
From: gilmore@vms.macc.wisc.edu (Neil Gilmore)
Subject: Re: Conan III (third movie)?

smithw@physc1.byu.edu writes: 
>...very disappointed in the recent "Conan" novels by others). I didn't
>mind the characterizations in Conan I (movie).  The second movie was a
>total waste.  Is there any chance of a movie that preserves the Howard
>flavor (and maybe even some of the *correct* story line)?  Arnold
>Shwarzenegger wasn't a bad Conan-- will he do it again?

I agree. The recent spate of Conan junk is really awful. It seems to be
written not from an understanding of the original stories, but from the
view of Conan as some sort of demi-god. Granted, in the original stories,
he did quite a good many things which pushed human limits, but never
anything outright outrageous. One of the new books inside blurbs has Conan
killing a bull by punching it between the eyes?!? Have you ever seen how
thick a bulls skull is there? Even the descriptions in the new books are
hacked. De Camp wasn't always faithful to the originals, but when he
wasn't, he said so. He was also a writer, which is more than I can say for


some of the current crop. For example, take John Maddox Roberts. I
especially remember him from reading 'King of the Wood' out loud while
camping one year. It was so awful that everyone was laughing themself
silly. Luckily, we bought the book for a quarter. In summation, I'd much
rather reread the original stuff then the new stuff.

As for the movies, they had the right feel for me in terms of scenery and
props and such, but fell short on scripts and any sort of adherence to the
original stories. Killing Thulsa Doom? I only remember this gut from a
Cormac mac Art (?) book. Shouldn't it have been Thoth-Amon, or whatever his
name was? Anyway, killing him was unfirgivable to any who have read the
stories involving that character. Conan never seemes to defeat him, just
thwart his plans for a while. The second movie was much worse. I really
can't see the real ? Conan putting up with that wimp theif. Too bad they
couldn't get Tsubotai back.

Enough complaining, I send my comments to the publishers with my money.  I
don't like the new books, so I don't but them. But I do get a little hot
when I hit the bookstore to try to complete my collection, and the
salesperson points out the new drivel that I just can't live without.

Neil Gilmore
Madison, Wi
internet:gilmore@macc.wisc.edu
bitnet: gilmore@wiscmac3     

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 19:23:02 GMT
From: DSTEVENS@vaxb.stevens-tech.edu (David L. Stevens)
Subject: Question,  Dr. Strange ???

With all the hype of late to make comic book heros into movies, i.e. Batman
(+ sequels), Captain America (due out soon), Ninja Turtles, etc. has anyone
heard if they plan to make a Dr Strange movie.  That could be an awesome
movie, with current movie technology, there should be no reason why they
can't do the special effects.

In fact about 8-10 years ago they did a Dr. Strange pilot for TV, it was
back during the Hulk/Wonder Woman craze.  I was truly disappointed when it
didn't make it.  I thought the pilot was great, and it could be even better
with the current technology.

Dave Stevens
DSTEVENS@VAXA.STEVENS-TECH.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 17:10:43 GMT
From: wshb!calvin@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: Star Trek

   A friend of mine told me today that they weren't going to make Star Trek
VI.  Is this true?  He said that he heard it this morning before work.  I
thought they had already made plans to make the movie.  Is it because that
everyone thinks the script that they wrote really stinks?  Is this fact or
is it sf?  Any one know?  Well clue me in if you do know something that I
don't.  After all I am just going by what I heard and my friend keeps his
ears pretty close to the ground.

  Thanks.
  
...uunet!wshb!calvin

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 22:11:00 GMT
From: bucc2!skyler@bradley.edu
Subject: Godzilla and RoboJocks?

   Anyone hear anything about a movie called "robo-jocks"?  What I was told
is that it was a Japanese produced movie imported for video?  Something
about actual full scale mecha used in the movie, not miniatures.

   Also, any word on the new Godzilla movie released in Japan over
Christmas break?  I don't recall the title (it was in Japanese, it will be
changed before it gets here anyway), but it looks like the green guy is up
against some sort of toxic skeleton dinosaur thing, freaky looking thing,
I've got some clips from Japan, that's all from this end.

Adam B. Thorne

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		     Films - Grade B Movies (13 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 00:56:33 GMT
From: zwicky@sparkyfs.itstd.sri.com (Elizabeth Zwicky)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>Invaders From Mars (original version, please).  Kid sees spaceship land in
>his back yard and bury itself in the sand.  Martians start zombifying
>folks by poking a little gizmo in the back of their necks.  You could tell
>who had been zombified by the scar on their neck.

Oh, but you missed some of the truly classic features of this movie.  The
special effect, in which a whirlpool appears in the sand, and then fills up
again (by running the same film backwards). The way that they cleverly
built up suspense in the end by playing the same 5 snippets of film over
and over again, spliced with a clock running down, or at least it was
supposed to run down, but apparently it didn't take long enough because
every so often it would move backwards.  Not to mention the ending. I don't
want to spoil it for people; you might actual not believe they would do
something *that* cliched.

Elizabeth

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 02:54:04 GMT
From: leonard@.wv.tek.com (Leonard Bottleman)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>Something something Mars (I forget the title).  A George Pal extravaganza.
>Gung-ho Patton-type military guy ramrods an expedition to mars, where he
>has an attack of religious morality during the final landing approach and
>nearly wrecks the ship.  They make it back (surprise, surprise) but just
>barely.

This sounds like George Pal's "The Conquest of Space", which was originally
intended to be an even bigger extravaganza than the final product. Mars was
to be only one of many stops (perhaps all of the outer planets?), but just
the trip to Mars took up enough time (and resources) for an entire movie.

Leonard Bottleman
leonard@isis.WV.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 15:50:00 GMT
From: GUNTHAR%MKVAX1.DECNET@msus1.bitnet ("CthulhuBuster...er...Bustee")
Subject: B movies

Anyone ever see BELARIUS (sp)?  The basic plot is that a huge red something
(star, planet, whatever) is going to crash into the Earth and destroy it
completely.  Of course there is this scientist who knew this years ago and
built a spaceship to escape in.  The rub is this: the ship has only enough
fuel to cary fifty people, but several hundred are needed to finish the
construction and loading of the ship.  The scientist decides to have a
lottery to decide who goes and who stays.  For the rest of the film the
audiance is treated to a bunch of selfless heroism (If you can't go Betty,
then *I* won't go either!) and a bunch of stupid fudging (Well, if we leave
some of our livestock behind you can bring your puppy, Billy).  They cut
out so many essentials supplies and allowed so many exceptions for
sentimental reasons that the ship should never have been able to leave the
ground!

In the end the scientist elects to stay behind; and this somehow balances
out all the weight fudging of several extraneous people and the dog.  The
rocket blasts off (somehow not killing the scientist standing next to it)
and flies off to the planet of bad-alien-landscape-paintings.

Guy Bock

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 16:37:01 GMT
From: cje@elbereth.rutgers.edu (Cthulhu's Jersey Epopt)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
> Lost Planet Airmen.... The chest control panel was wonderful; three
> controls: ON-OFF, UP-DOWN, and FAST-SLOW.

Yes, and they were dials marked with gradations!  (Just imagine: ON, MOSTLY
ON, SORTA ON, ...)

> The Giant Claw.  Somehow, a giant chicken made out of anitmatter gets
> loose and terrorizes the world.

The Loogaroo!  An actual demonic-bird-of-legend!  I remember thinking "what
a stupid name" at the time, but not thinking too much of it, considering
the level of the special effects.  Then years later, I read a description
of the Loogaroo legend.  The name's a corruption of "loup-garou", French
for werewolf.  Figure that one out.  A decent movie up until they show
the Loogaroo.

> X the Unknown.  Dean Jager vs. a big glob of radioactive, intelligent
> mud.

A close cousin of CALTIKI, THE IMMORTAL MONSTER, as was THE CREEPING
UNKNOWN and

> The Blob.  Won the Oscar that year for best picture using chocolate
> pudding in a major role.

Nope.  The Blob was a translucent purple.  Jell-O, maybe.

Ever see Larry Hagman's 1970s sequel, BEWARE THE BLOB ?  And I recall
FAMOUS MONSTERS OF FILMLAND advertising a film called "SON OF BLOB" in
their back pages.  Anyone have any idea what this was?

> Mothra.  What can I say?

Can you sing the song the little twins used to summon Mothra?  I recall the
tune, but not the words.

I don't recall anyone mentioning ATTACK OF THE CRAB MONSTERS, one of my
all-time favorite cheesy films.  The guy who gets his hand chopped off by a
falling rock, showing the audience the unbloody stump with the
cross-section of the radius and ulna.  The crabs communicating through
metal objects (imagine the suspense in seeing a group of people standing in
a sunlit room staring at an unmoving candlestick holder).  The
less-than-piteous pleas from a supposed victim of the crabs drawing another
victim into their lair ("Help me.  Help me."  "Where are you?"  "Here I
am."  "Eyaaahhh!!"), before the people learned the crabs could "throw their
voices" (and the victim hearing this voice in the house, following it
across the island and down into a cave, and never once wondering how he
could hear the voice so clearly from so far away or why the voice didn't
get louder as he got closer).  The crabs dynamiting the island to make it
smaller so that the people would have fewer places to hide.  And Russell
"The Professor" Johnson sacrificing himself at the end by riding a
high-tension-line tower down onto the crabs.  A classic!

Or THE KILLER SHREWS.  FROM HELL IT CAME.  THE ROBOT VERSUS THE AZTEC
MUMMY.  ATTACK OF THE MUSHROOM PEOPLE.  REPTILICUS.  IT CONQUERED THE
WORLD.

All my kids get to see on Saturday afternoons are chop-socky films.  It's
the decline of Western Civilization, no doubt.

Chris Jarocha-Ernst
CCIS
Rutgers University
Piscataway, NJ 08855-0879
UUCP: {ames, att, harvard, moss, seismo}!rutgers!elbereth.rutgers.edu!cje
ARPA: JAROCHAERNST@CANCER.RUTGERS.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 12:29:42 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

04703@aeclcr.BITNET (DAVID SIMMONS) writes...
>_The_Day_The_Earth_Stood_Still_ is the only one which comes immediately to
>mind which successfully dealed with a serious subject. What other movies
>made during this era [the 50's] could be considered as intelligent and
>thoughtful works?

Well, right off the bat, I'd say INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS.  Despite
the very pulpish title, it's an excellently made film full of mystery and
paranoia. Since I bought the Criterion laserdisc edition, I've watched it a
number of times and the more I see it, the more impressed I get with it.

And of course, there's FORBIDDEN PLANET, though it does have its pulpier
moments. I might also include THEM! which, while it does freely ignore the
square-cube law, it's very well made, holds up well over the years, and
renders all other giant insect movies totally superfluous.

Some might cite Michael Anderson's 1984 as another "serious" sf film of the
time, though enough people dismiss it to say for sure. I confess that this
film has managed to elude me, as has another classic of the era, THE
INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN.

For a serious attempt at a film about space exploration, there's
DESTINATION MOON. I find, however, that it hasn't aged particularly well.
One that *has* aged well is Disney's best sf film (and some might say "only
good sf film", if you exclude fantasy): 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA. On
the other hand, the other major Verne-story-into-film of the period,
JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH, while enjoyable as hell to watch, has
too many flaws to place it at the top.

And last, but not least, there is ON THE BEACH, one of the earliest
examples of the "Nuclear Fear Film".

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 21:13:19 GMT
From: leonard@.wv.tek.com (Leonard Bottleman)
Subject: Re: B movies

GUNTHAR%MKVAX1.DECNET@msus1.BITNET writes:
>Anyone ever see BELARIUS (sp)?  The basic plot is...
[Basic plot deleted.]

This sounds like George Pal's "When Worlds Collide", right down to the boy
and his dog. You forgot to mention the syrupy choral singing that went with
the bad-alien-landscape-paintings.

Leonard Bottleman
leonard@isis.WV.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 16:39:13 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>It Came From Beneath The Sea.  An octopus the size of the Astro-Dome tries
>to eat some coastal city or other.  Great Ray Harryhousen special effects.

It's *supposed* to be an octopus, but if you look carefully you'll see that
it has only *6* tentacles!  (They were trying to hold down costs...)  It's
also a way to see what San Francisco looks like without the Embarcadero
Freeway.

>My two favorite B movies, Forbidden Planet and War Of The Worlds, have
>already been mentioned, but I'll second their nomination.

At least Forbidden Planet stole it's plot from reputable sources.  (The
plot is Shakespeare's "The Tempest.")

One of my favorite lines is the one in "This Island Earth" where they talk
about what we tend to call the 'laryngetic emmet'--the MUTEant.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 22:49:58 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: B movies

All this talk of B movies reminds me of an old serial (at least I think it
was a serial, i.e. one of those continuing stories, each episode lasting
about 20 minutes, shown before the Saturday matinee) which was called
something like "The Singing Cowboy at the Center of the Earth".

I've only seen part of it.  I gave up when Gene Autry pulls out his guitar
and sings a cowboy song in the middle of some alien landscape.  That was
just too much for me.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 15:06:43 GMT
From: chris@dg.dg.com (Chris Moriondo)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

While we are on the subject, can anyone tell me the title of an old black
and white "First Rocket to Mars"-type film?  In it, the first Earth
expedition to (I think) Mars lands by the shore of a sand "sea."  All that
I remember of it was huge serpent-like monsters that would menace anyone
who disturbed the sands.  (Hmmm, kind of sounds like a precursor to
Dune.)

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 18:07:52 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: More B Movies

A few more favorite B movies for the rainy Saturday list:

Rhodan.  Another giant-bird-eats-the-world story.

The Thing.  Polar scientists vs. carrot-man.  They manage to destroy a
perfectly good interstellar spaceship, thereby losing the secret of warp
drive or whatever, and also can't hold on to the completely frozen corpse
of the alien pilot.

Panic In The Year Zero.  Ray Milland and his typical suburban family try to
survive in the post-nuclear environment.

The Man With X-Ray Eyes.  Ray M. again, an MD who invents eye drops then
give him X-ray vision.  Ends up going crazy 'cause he can't sleep (he can
see right through the Earth, I guess).  Toward the end, he can see right
straight through to the center of the universe.

4-D Man.  Man gets fourth-diminsion-ized, and can wlak through walls.

The Mysterians.  A Japanese alien invasion story.

When Worlds Collide.  Scientists build a rocketship to take a handful of
humanity to a new world as it's evil twin world smashes the Earth.

Planet of Blood.  Good guys find a crashed alien spaceship on Phobos or
someplace, and rescue a well-built alien woman.  Turns out theses aliens
live on blood, and she just about drains the crew dry before they get wise.

Robinson Crusoe on Mars.  U.S. Astronaut is stranded on Mars when Batman
(Adam West, that is) panics and tells him to eject.  Survives thirst,
sandstorms, and hostile aliens.  Did someone already mention this one?

First Men In The Moon.  Professor Cavor invents a gravity insulator and
uses it to build a ship to fly to the moon.  There, they find (what else?)
a humanoid race of Selenites.  Played more for laughs than anything else.

Collosus: The Forbin Project.  Is this a B movie?  Hmmm, maybe A-.  Evil
computer takes over the world.

Demon Seed. Evil computer knocks up heroine.

Around the World Under The Sea.  Lloyd Bridges (who else?) and friends
navigate a submarine around the world submerged.

Crack In The World.  An underground nuclear explosion starts a crack in the
Earth's crust.  Half the pacific basin ends up blowing out, forming a new
moon.

Starman.  Not the recent one, but an old Japanese goodie from the sixties.
You have to see this one to belive it.  A group of intelligent trees from
another planet send superhero Starman, equipped with a Seiko watch that
enables him to fly through space and detect radiation, to Earth to sort
things out.  High point is a fist fight on the outdoor observation deck (!)
of an orbiting space station, in which judo-master Starman deftly flips
opponents over the railing (!), where they are shown falling swiftly to a
well deserved fate to the Earth below.  Makes you wonder what was holding
up the space station in the first place.

City Beneath The Sea.  Robert Wagner tries to steal a zillion dollars worth
of gold being used in an undersea city to shield the world's total supply
of some violently radioactive substance or other.  Bob is hoist by his own
petard, and justice prevails.

Santa Claus Conquers the Martians.  I can't, I just can't...

Flash Gorden Conquers The Universe.  A patchwork of old FG serials.  My
favorites are the bit about the mud-men, the coal bucket they put on his
head to zombify him, and the sort of flying wing cape he uses instead of a
parachute.  I also like the way the microphone floats above the radio when
they turn it on.  And why does everyone wear short pants, even the fat guy
with wings and hairy legs?

The Bamboo Saucer.  Good guys find a crashed flying saucer somewhere in
Asia, and are chased by the Godless Commies while they try to retrieve it.
They end up zooming around the solar system for a while, and then landing
it at the UN as a symbol of international peace.

Hanger 18.  The Air Force really does have an alien spaceship in a hanger
out west somewhere.  Darrin McGavin tries to figure it out.

Marooned. U.S. Astronauts stuck in orbit when their retro-rocket fails,
then they run out of air.  Mostly an old WW II submarine movie set in low
earth orbit.

Moonraker.  Oh, please.  James Bond in orbit.

Battle Beyond The Stars.  An early Star Wars clone.  Story of the seven
samuri set in space.

Dark Star.  Very campy story about a planet-blasting ship using very
intelligent bombs.  I think, therefore, I explode.

That's all I have time for now, and I'm about out of popcorn.  Cheers.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 21:38:36 GMT
From: YOURAA@morekypr.bitnet
Subject: "B" science fiction movies

If you want a really *BAD* one, I suggest "Robinson Crusoe on Mars," circa
1960.  The title says it all, folks, and yes, he _does_ manage to find a
man Friday.

On the other hand, one of the better period pieces I've seen is called "The
Monolith Monsters," in which the alien threat is not some actor mugging
shamelessly in an alien suit with a zipper on the back, but, rather, a
strange chemical that is causing crystals to grow out of the Earth's crust
which cause all living tissue to turn to crystal when it touches them, sort
of like Vonnegut's ice-nine.  Yeah, I know, kind of a dumb idea, but
thought-provoking, huh?  Certainly better than most of the "The Alien Who
Came From Outer Space and Ate My Dog" sort that characterized the era.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 17:21:00 GMT
From: guyc@george.sdc.symbolics.com
Subject: Grade B Movies

>Monolith Monsters.  Alien rock crystals grow into tall towers which then
>topple over, crashing down on everything in sight.

I guess everybody knows this was Clint Eastwoods film debut.  He flew the
jet, and I think it was even a speaking part.  Something like, "Rodger,
out".

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 02:07:55 GMT
From: neufeld@physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld)
Subject: Re: More B Movies

   One relatively good SF movie from the fifties is _It, the Creature from
Beyond Space_. The title sounds like a real loser, but this is the movie
which inspired _Alien_.
   A Mars mission has met with disaster, and only one man survives to be
rescued. The fact that one of the victims of the doomed expedition died of
a bullet wound makes everybody suspect the lone survivor. After the ship
lifts for Earth, people start dying.

Christopher Neufeld
neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca
cneufeld@pro-generic.cts.com      

------------------------------
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Date: 16 Apr 90 17:56:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Gregory Benford

>Specificallly, I am looking for a biography of Gregory Benford

   Try "In the Ocean of Night" and "Across the Sea of Suns" the paperback
versions.  Each of them has a biography, and a photograph to boot!

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:42:30 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Earthfall

Title:     Earthfall
By:        Jerry Earl Brown
Publisher: Berkeley/Ace (Jan 1990)
Format:    pb, 278pp
ISBN:      0-441-85914-3

   Jerry Earl Brown's 1981 debut, _Under_The_City_Of_Angels_, was an eerie
and gripping SF novel that attracted far less attention than it should
have. I missed _Darkhold_, which this one lists on a flyleaf; but
_Earthfall_ is nearly as good, less impressive only because it takes fewer
chances, and for another reason (not the author's fault) which I'll get to
shortly.

    Some hundreds of years in the future, the nations of Earth have
destroyed themselves and much of the planet's ecology, leaving the planet a
wasteland inhabited by fierce mutants and a few remnant humans. A high-tech
human civilization still exists in space, but (as in John McLaughlin's
_Helix_And_The_Sword_) has turned its back on the mother world, girdling it
with a network of satellite sentries to destroy woild-be visitors.

    Chia Swann is a terraphile, one of the minority that feels drawn back
to the home world. She risks everything to land and walk there, the first
spacer to do so in as long as her culture publicly remembers.  In the
Valley of Mexico, one of the few areas still habitable, she first sees
evidence that human tribes still roam the shattered landscape, then
encounters Stares-At-Nothing, an outcast boy who heals the sick and has
pre-visions of the future. She flees to orbit and is declared outlaw by the
InterWorld Federation.

    IWF has its own agenda. Somewhere in the Valley, near the place the
Aztecs called the City Of Sorcerers, is the ruins of a Russian safehouse
believed to contain the plans for a prototype FTL drive. The IWF's ruthless
director, Allin Yaelu, is ready to break the ban on Earth and land troops
there to get them.

    Meanwhile, a drifter named O'Rourke rides into the Valley from the
North, struggling against memories too terrible to bear.  And the mutant
chieftain Sikatre, the man who slaughtered Stares-at-Nothing's tribe, has
plans of his own. Events propel Swann and Yaelu and the Earthers towards a
collision that could finish the death of the Earth or send humanity to the
stars.

    This is good stuff, even if the post-holocaust background is a mite on
the conventional side. But the biggest problem with it is its timing. It's
getting harder to believe in post-holocaust SF at all these days, with the
General Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party talking about "moving to
free economic relations and a full-blooded market" and the Red Chinese
looking increasingly isolated and vulnerable.

    No, if we humans manage to do ourselves in, it's increasingly clear
that we'll do it by polluting ourselves into a slow environmental collapse,
going with a whimper rather than a bang. And given the near-certainty of an
active nanotechnology within the next century even that seems less and less
likely. _Earthfall_'s real problem is that it's been overtaken by events;
the whole subgenre it belongs to is already obsolete.

    And frankly, that doesn't upset me at *all*. :-)

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 23:45:00 GMT
From: JMR105@psuvm.psu.edu (Jim Riddle)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

I have all of the Brust novels to date and he never really brings Mario out
at all, except for those few mentions. I haven't heard about him planning
anything about it either. I hope he does.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 10:39:18 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

JMR105@psuvm.psu.edu (Jim Riddle) writes:
>I have all of the Brust novels to date and he never really brings Mario
>out at all, except for those few mentions. I haven't heard about him
>planning anything about it either. I hope he does.

This just occurred to me, and is obviously influenced by Eddings, but
suppose that Mario Greymist is not a single person, but just whoever is
talented enough to do the job.  Or, maybe, a bunch of Easterners maintain
the fiction of Mario, and have one of their number do the job.  Given the
attitude most Dragaerans hold towards Easterners, it might be easier.

Just a thought.  8-)

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 20:39:24 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Mario (was: Brust)

Kragar is still my candidate for really being Mario.  Remember back in
Jhereg, when the answer to "what would Mario do?" was "hang around in plain
sight for a few years till the time was right"?  If that's his style,
having the ability to go unnoticed while in plain sight would be a useful
one.  And Kragar constantly displays that little talent.

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 03:37:07 GMT
From: erica@kong.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman)
Subject: Brust : A number of lingering questions

After a massive Brust reading spree this weekend, I have come up with a
fair number of questions about these books.  One of the greatest qualities
of these books (among writing style, plotting, characterization, etc.) is
their consistency.  True, there are a few areas where this fails (an
example that comes to mind is Vlad's description of how he met Aliera in
Jhereg vs Taltos) but, on the whole, the richness of this world leaves me
breathless.  Hell, I just like all the books, so there.

Here are my questions :
1. Who is Devera's father?  We know her mother is Aliera.  Could it
be (my favorite) Kragar?

2. Why was Kragar kicked out of the Dragons?

3. How DOES Kragar do that disappearing act?

4. Who are the serioli?

5. Did Verra really die in Brokedown Palace?  ("It's in the blood...")

6. What lingering effects will the Goddess Blood have on Morrollan?

7. What position do (a) Demons, (b) Jenoine, (c) Taltos Animals, (d) Gods
(e) elfs/dragaerans (f) easterners (g) other? have in this world or
relation with each other?  (oh yes (h) serioli)

8. Who is Brigitta's daughter?  Cawti?  or Vlad's Mother?  If it is Vlad's
Mum, then Vlad is part non-human.... Hmmmmmm!!!

9. How did Vlad meet Daymar?

10. Where is that missing episode with the eastern revolt near
Whatshisface's tomb (Barrit, I think) which seems to occur between Yendi
and Jhereg?

11. How does one become undead?

12. What is Sethra's background?

13. Where did spellbreaker come from?

14.  (Here's a good one) Who the hell is Kiera, Vlad's fairy godmother?  Is
she really KIERON, reincarnated?  After all in the missing episode, of 10.,
Aliera gives her sword to Sethra the Younger and Kieron said that if she
did that, he'd have to come back.  I find Kiera to be AWFULLY suspicious as
godmothers go.

15. What is it about Devera that makes her so darned powerful and
"savant"-y?

16. Finally, any of you hungarians out there, how is "Siezcko" REALLY
pronounced?

Looking forward to your answers posted here (not e-mail please)

Erica J. Liebman
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
erica@kong.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 06:08:02 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

brooksj@wam.umd.edu (Joanne Brooks) writes:
>Mario is Dragaeran.  A quote from "Yendi", Vlad talking to Kragar:
[quote deleted]

Except that, in another book (_Taltos_, I think), Mario is referred to as a
"possibly legendary" assassin.  Almost nothing is known about Mario, so I
contend that my theory (that he really *isn't* a single person, but rather
like the Hunter in Edding's books, is a bunch of people who have carried on
the tradition).

Incidently, I forgot to say this before, but, should this turn out to be
the case, we can look towards seeing Vlad be Mario!  What fun, eh?

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 10:28:28 GMT
From: dagibbs@trillium.waterloo.edu (David Gibbs)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>Except that, in another book (_Taltos_, I think), Mario is referred to as
>a "possibly legendary" assassin.  Almost nothing is known about Mario, so
>I contend that my theory (that he really *isn't* a single person, but
>rather the tradition).

But it is stated (In I'm not sure which book) that Mario kill the Decadent
Phoenix emperor, triggering the second interregnum.  So Mario must exist.
(He seems to be talked about as a fact generally, not a non-existent
legend, having 'work'ed within living memory.)

David Gibbs

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 22:05:38 GMT
From: monson@cayman.amd.com (Steve Monson)
Subject: Re: Books - Cherryh

While we're discussing Cherryh's books, I have a complaint that I wonder if
anyone else also entertained. In Chanur's Homecoming (the last of the
series), it seemed to me that on every page, almost without exception,
Pyanfar's physical aches and pains were brought up again and again. It was
annoying, always being reminded that she was in great pain, or her head was
throbbing, or her arm was about to drop off, or ... on and on. Was it to
increase word count? (I doubt it, as CJ is probably not worried about being
paid by the word any more.) Is it a stalling tactic to somehow increase
tension while not advancing the story?  I haven't gone back and counted,
but I remember that I wasn't too far into the book before I became
conscious of these gratuitous references to poor old Pyanfar and her ailing
body.

In her latest book (Rusalka?), the same condition exists, but not in quite
as severe a condition.

I enjoy CJ amd her books (with the possible exception of the Faded Sun,
which I have somehow never actually finished). My wife is a writer and a
good friend of CJ, but somehow I haven't gotten around to asking CJ myself
why she did this.

Grumble...grumble...

monson@diablo.AMD.COM
{uunet, cs.utexas.edu!ames}!amdcad!diablo!monson 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 02:43:17 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: Books - Cherryh

I never really noticed Pyanfar going on about her aches and pains in
Chanur's Homecoming.  To me, it made it more realistic.  Here is this aging
hani who's been on the go for months now.  It did heighten the tension
because she is struggling with tough decisions and alien minds and motives
under an increasing haze of fatigue.  I only have to remember the last time
I took a so-called "won't make you drowsy" medicine to sympathize with her
weariness.  If/when we ever manage to beat light speed, I believe it will
be hard and draining, rather than a push a button and we're there scenario.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 21:28:23 GMT
From: ggray@wpi.wpi.edu (Gary P Gray)
Subject: Re: Books - Cherryh

monson@cayman.AMD.COM (Steve Monson) writes:
>While we're discussing Cherryh's books, I have a complaint that I wonder
>if anyone else also entertained. In Chanur's Homecoming (the last of the
>series), it seemed to me that on every page, almost without exception,
>Pyanfar's physical aches and pains were brought up again and again. It was
>annoying, always being reminded that she was in great pain, or her head
>was throbbing, or her arm was about to drop off, or ... on and on.

Well, if you recall, the rigors of FTL travel in Cherryh's universe took
quite a bit out of a person.  Here is an aging person (I estimate her
"human years" to be 50 to 60???) who usually gets weeks, if not months to
recover from a "jump" doing a jump every few (subjective) days.  On the
whole, I found Cherryh's dwelling on Chanur's pain quite realistic and a
bit refreshing.  How many novels have you read where someone gets shot
impaled or beaten up, and several pages later they are running about doing
the occasional heroic act with only minor complaints about pain?  She and
her entire crew are almost dead from exhaustion by the end of the book.

>Is it a stalling tactic to somehow increase tension while not advancing
>the story?

I thought it increased the tension in the story (how far it advanced the
plot I don't know.) I mean her almost blacking out at times and such.  I
think it's a relief to find a story where one of the major nemeses is not
Yet-Another-Gadawful-Evil-Mega-Monster or Sauron Clone, but the physical
limits of the protagonist themself. A bit more real life if you will (I
especially feel sympathy for her now, after spending 15 hours cramming for
a midterm :)

Gary Gray
ggray@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 05:13:50 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: _The Wizardry Compiled_ (no spoilers)

TWC is the sequel to _Wizard's Bane_, both, of course, by Rich Cook.  Like
WB, TWC is not a *great* book: the plot is nothing new, and a lot of the
story is predictable.  What's *fun* about it, though, is the various puns
and "inside" jokes that abound.

WB was the story of what happened when Wiz, a hacker, got Summoned into a
world where magic worked, and how he made sense of that magic.  TWC follows
shortly thereafter, and a large portion of it deals with what happens when
a bunch of programmers try to make a "magic compiler."  Each chapter begins
with one or more quotes that put the universe into a programmer's
prospective, and I could certainly agree with more than one.

Anyway, for people into both computers and fantasy, WB and TWC are
enjoyable reads.  Unless you find yourself overly offended by bad puns 8-).

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 16:32:44 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Hand of Zei

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>I also wonder if anyone has read DeCamp's "Elephant for Archimedes".
>Three years ago I read "Bronze God of Rhodes" and was absolutely entranced
>by the descriptions of the seige of Rhodes, so I have been looking for a
>cheap copy of "Elephant" in used bookstores ever since.  Is "Elephant" as
>good a book as "Bronze God"?  I once tried "Dragon of Ishtar Gate" and did
>not like it as much as "Bronze God".  (Although there was a short section
>about Moloch sacrifices which startled me).

There was also "The Arrows of Hercules" and a couple of others.  There
were, I think, six deCamp historical novels in this series.  I liked all of
them that I read.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 6 Apr 90 17:00:35 GMT
From: obrien@aerospace.aero.org (Mike O'Brien)
Subject: Herbert W. Franke

   Well, I can vouch for the fact that Herbert W. Franke isn't Frank
Herbert, I've met the man.

   This was at Heicon '70, in Heidelberg.  Franke is a Ph.D. in something-
or-other, and Zone Null was just being translated to English.  We had a
fascinating conversation. Between my German, his English, and our common
French, we roamed the hemisphere searching for common vocabulary.  Probably
the most difficult and fascinating conversations I've ever had, and I don't
remember much about it at all.  He's a charming fellow.  His wife's
charming as well.

   It sticks in my brain that I may have read a Locus obituary for him some
years ago.  I hope not.

Mike O'Brien

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 23:48:31 GMT
From: I0060301@dbstu1.bitnet (Klaus Blumberg)
Subject: Fritz Leiber

Since the subject cropped up on the net:

Can anyone supply a complete list of Leiber's 'Swords and Sorcery'
books/short stories/novellas/whatever?  Or even better: of the complete
work of Leiber?  Remarks about availibility (paperbacks) would be grand.
Maybe it is best to e-mail.

Klaus Blumberg
I0060301@DBSTU1.Bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 04:44:06 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Silverberg's new Gilgamesh novel

   I saw a new Gilgamesh novel by Silverberg in the bookstore the other
day.  Reading the jacket, and thumbing through it, it seemed to be a
compilation of the three Gilgamesh stories published in IASFM a few years
back, you know, the ones where Gilgamesh is in Hell, meeting historical
figures from different times, and searching for his buddy Enkidu.

   Anyone read it?  Is it different from the stories at all?

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 15:12:27 GMT
From: UCI183@uriacc.bitnet (Andy Patrizio)
Subject: Anton Wilson

Someone asked who would be publishing Robert Anton Wilson's Illuminatus
Chronicles. Well, after Bluejay and Lynx both went out of business, he
signed to NAL, who promise not to go belly-up like his last few publishers.

Andy

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		       Films - Highlander (10 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 19:18:48 GMT
From: DSTEVENS@vaxb.stevens-tech.edu (David L. Stevens)
Subject: RE: Highlander Sequel

I loved the original movie.  The story was entriguing, the characters were
excellent, and the scene/time changes were fantastic!!!!  But it ended, it
was a perfectly good ending, and they should leave it as such.

If Christopher Labert wants to do a sequel, he has the Tarzan series that
they can pull stories from.  At least that story left you with an
undetermined ending.

Again:  I loved the movie, but let it stay an entity unto itself.

Dave Steevns
DSTEVENS@VAXA.STEVENS-TECH.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 00:45:13 GMT
From: cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca (Shelley     CP)
Subject: Re: Highlander Sequel

DSTEVENS@VAXB.STEVENS-TECH.EDU (David L. Stevens) writes:
>I loved the original movie.  The story was entriguing, the characters were
>excellent, and the scene/time changes were fantastic!!!!  But it ended, it
>was a perfectly good ending, and they should leave it as such.
[...]
>Again:  I loved the movie, but let it stay an entity unto itself.

I enjoyed the movie myself, but I'd hardly say it was fantastic!  The plot
holes were the size of a highway underpass.  "There can be only one", why?
"To win *THE PRIZE*" - a picnic in Scotland??  "We never fight on holy
ground, its tradition" - since when???  The film had no beginning and no
end, it was all middle.  I did like the cinematography; the film was
directed by a music video man!  But the ending - some cheesy animation and
the picnic???

I believe that the plot was originally derived from the Anne Rice vampire
novel "Interview with the Vampire" in which the immortality of the vampires
is portrayed as a curse which they desire to end, as well as the viscious
in-fighting among various factions.  Maybe someone who has read the book
can say more about it in this regard.

The Highlander is a favourite film amongst me and my fencing buddies
naturally because of the swordplay - a mixed style of Japanese and
old-fashioned saber fencing.  Anyone have comments?

Cameron Shelley
cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 18:48:24 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Highlander Sequel

cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca writes:
>I enjoyed the movie myself, but I'd hardly say it was fantastic!  The plot
>holes were the size of a highway underpass.  "There can be only one", why?
>"To win *THE PRIZE*" - a picnic in Scotland??  "We never fight on holy
>ground, its tradition" - since when???  The film had no

Some of those plot holes are your own missing of points.  "There can be
only one", why?  I imagine because each time one kills another he gets the
power that the other one had.  This results in each individual Immortal
becoming exponentially more powerful (assuming he makes a habit out of
killing others, as most of them seem to do), which means that yes,
eventually there will come a confrontation between two VERY powerful
Immortals.  "To win *THE PRIZE*?"  THE PRIZE is ultimate power; remember at
the end, he said that he knew what everyone on Earth was thinking and that
he could influence everyone's minds?  I'd call that ultimate power, and if
someone a bit more corruptible had it, humanity would be *SCREWED*.  "We
never fight on holy ground...", since at least some of them had been around
for thousands of years, there was PLENTY of time for tradition to arise.
Since each one is taught by another, the tradition would be passed on.  I
imagine it originated from two factors: One, the Christian church's habit
of giving sanctuary to anyone, and two, the Immortals' own desire for
SOMEWHERE where they could relax and let down their guard.  When you KNOW
lots of people are trying to kill you, life can get a bit hectic.  Another
thing (which I deleted accidentally): "the film had no beginning and no
end" - it had a beginning, it was following the immortal who called himself
The Highlander.  It therefore began at the first significant event in his
life (can you imagine Star Wars beginning with Luke's birth?  And covering
his twenty-odd years as a desert farmer before getting to the action?), and
it ended at the only place it COULD end - when he won.  "There can be only
one!", and there was.  He possessed ultimate power, and from this point I
believe he intended to go around helping people with it until he died.
This also would have made a slow ending.  Therefore, they ended it when the
action ended; at the climactic battle.

>I believe that the plot was originally derived from the Anne Rice vampire
>novel "Interview with the Vampire" in which the immortality of

It has some points of similarity (immortals living among normal people and
concealing their natures), but the mood was COMPLETELY different.
_Interview_ was very dark and moody, as one might expect from a book where
the "hero" has to go and kill someone every night for dinner.  Highlander
was bright and flashy, with very little darkness.  Highlander was almost
all action; _Interview_ was mostly introspection.

>The Highlander is a favourite film amongst me and my fencing buddies
>naturally because of the swordplay - a mixed style of Japanese and
>old-fashioned saber fencing.  Anyone have comments?

I agree, I like the swordplay too.  That's why I've seen it three times
(once you've got the story, it's no longer worth watching for that, but the
fights are great).  Did you notice that in the final battle the Highlander
with the katana was getting about two blows to the other guy's one? (with
the two- hander) I always preferred the lighter sword.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 02:09:31 GMT
From: sburke@jarthur.claremont.edu (Scott Burke)
Subject: Re: Highlander Sequel

It seems to me that one bit of interpretation is never carried out beyond a
rudimentary level: What was the prize?

The obvious answer has been given (and I've heard it many times), that this
special _power_ to influence people, etc., was the prize.

Has it occured to anybody that the ultimate prize might have been
mortality?

Scott
sburke@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 15:14:19 GMT
From: lightnin@wpi.wpi.edu (Minion of Thor)
Subject: Re: Highlander Sequal

ae0i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Albert L. Evans, IV) writes:
>sburke@jarthur.Claremont.EDU (Scott Burke) writes:
>>Has it occured to anybody that the ultimate prize might have been
>>mortality?
>
>Yes, but then, what would have been the point?  Any of them could have
>died any any time simply by allowing their "heads to come away from their
>necks."

The point is that now he will actually grow old and die.  This means that
other processes start working that normal human beings have that immortals
wouldn't.  This means (and they said this in the movie) he can reproduce,
and continue his line.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 15:16:58 GMT
From: cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca (Shelley     CP)
Subject: Re: Highlander Sequel

ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) writes:
>cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca writes:
>>I enjoyed the movie myself, but I'd hardly say it was fantastic!  The
>>plot holes were the size of a highway underpass.  "There can be only
>>one", why?  "To win *THE PRIZE*" - a picnic in Scotland??  "We never
>>fight on holy ground, its tradition" - since when???  The film had no
>Some of those plot holes are your own missing of points.  "There can be
>only one" why?  I imagine because each time one kills another he gets the
>power that the other one had.
[...]
> "To win *THE PRIZE*"?  THE PRIZE is ultimate power; remember at the end,
>he said that he knew what everyone on Earth was thinking and that he could
>influence everyone's minds?  I'd call that ultimate power, and if someone
>a bit more corruptible had it, humanity would be *SCREWED*.

The first point says how this power is accumulated, not why.  As to the
second, I only recall that he stated he could now feel what everyone around
him was feeling, nothing about influencing.  More interesting in my mind
was that he was now mortal and could have children. I thought then that his
kids would be special somehow - gifted in some way that would be very
influential.  But this thread is just left dangling.  The part about
humanity being screwed is only brought up when McCloud says "humanity would
be screwed" (paraphrasing of course).  This deals with the threat very
conveniently, too much so.  I was also wondering during the film if McCloud
would have to fight his friend (whom he meets on the bridge), but this is
neatly dispensed with too!  McCloud will only have to face *baddies*, and
not friends or his teacher; how wonderful, but too simplistic for my taste.

>  "We never fight on holy ground...", since at least some of them had been
>around for thousands of years, there was PLENTY of time for tradition to
>arise.  Since each one is taught by another, the tradition would be passed
>on.

Two points here.  One, since Christianity has only been around for roughly
two of last last several thousand years, why does Jehovah get top billing?
Did Ramierez mean *any* holy ground?  It is never elaborated, but this is a
minor criticism.  Second, when do we find out that these immortals are
running around teaching one another?  They are supposed to be killing each
other!!  We only know that Ramierez has taught McCloud, for the strange
reason of preparing him for the Kurgan (and by extension, for Ramierez
himself).  Is this due to some code of honour?  It is never even hinted at,
it just appears.  Conveniently, as I said before, this honour is never
tested against anyone but certifiable nasty people.

> Another thing (which I deleted accidentally): "the film had no beginning
>and no end", it had a beginning, it was following the immortal who called
>himself The Highlander.  It therefore began at the first significant event
>in his life (can you imagine Star Wars beginning with Luke's birth?  And
>covering his twenty-odd years as a desert farmer before getting to the
>action?), and it ended at the only place it COULD end - when he won.

I realise that the celluloid has a start and finish, and that the events
follow the life of Connor McCloud, but the statement referred to the fact
that this whole struggle for the prize is solely motivated because "god
said so".  The whole thing sounds like the justification for the Cold War.
Why couldn't god just have them play chess for the prize?  Because
fighting's more dramatic!  But this is the same deus ex machina as fighting
only baddies.  My point about the ending was the previously mentioned one
about the effects of the prize being left extremely vague.  After insisting
on such dramatic action for the body of the film, immortals on a mission
from god running around in the underside of the world cutting each others
heads off, the end is a picnic?  Did it take ten minutes to write that, or
only five?  They obviously didn't know what to do once the "gathering" had
concluded.

> "There can be only one!", and there was.  He possessed ultimate power,
>and from this point I believe he intended to go around helping people with
>it until he died.  This also would have made a slow ending.  Therefore,
>they ended it when the action ended; at the climactic battle.

It ended with the picnic, a real letdown! As much as just going around
"helping" people.  Too "gosh golly" for my taste.  As to there being only
one: why couldn't the surviving group of nice guys just pool their power
after all the nasties were decapitated and go around helping people then?
Because god said so?

>>I believe that the plot was originally derived from the Anne Rice vampire
>>novel "Interview with the Vampire" in which the immortality of
>
>It has some points of similarity (immortals living among normal people and
>concealing their natures), but the mood was COMPLETELY different.
>_Interview_ was very dark and moody, as one might expect from a book where
>the "hero" has to go and kill someone every night for dinner.  Highlander
>was bright and flashy, with very little darkness.  Highlander was almost
>all action; _Interview_ was mostly introspection.
 
Actually, the bit about being based on "Interview with the Vampire" came
from an interview with one of the film's scripters (Starlog, don't remember
which issue).  The original version did have the immortals as vampires who
had to kill to survive, and made more vampires.  The draft documented their
apocalytic "gang wars" and was much more gothic than the final result.  The
Highlander was certainly flashy, but bright?  Except for the dozen or so
scenes of comic relief, the whole thing was shot either underground, after
dark, inside dim buildings, or at least under cloud cover.  I'd say they
were trying for at least a "dusky" mood.

>>The Highlander is a favourite film amongst me and my fencing buddies
>>naturally because of the swordplay - a mixed style of Japanese and
>>old-fashioned saber fencing.  Anyone have comments?
>
>I agree, I like the swordplay too.  That's why I've seen it three times
>(once you've got the story, it's no longer worth watching for that, but
>the fights are great).  Did you notice that in the final battle the
>Highlander with the katana was getting about two blows to the other guy's
>one? (with the two- hander) I always preferred the lighter sword.

I concur here.  After watching the story once, I just ignored the plot
shortcomings (obviously, the film is not going to change) and enjoyed the
action.  Certainly, the lighter sword is better for single combat on foot.
I was a little surprised none of the immortals wore some kind of protective
neckband, it would seem appropriate.  The unspoken code of honour, perhaps?
Sorry for going on for so long.

Cameron Shelley
cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:53:28 GMT
From: robl@hpnmdla.hp.com (Rob Laddish)
Subject: Re: Re: Highlander Sequel

    I always thought that the prize was a combination of: mortality, power,
and the ability to raise a family. Throughout the movie they talked about
the hardships of growing old and watching thier loved ones die, and not
being able to raise children.
    But then again, what would the Kargan think of raising a family? :-)

Robert Laddish
4USQ
Hewlett Packard Co.           
1400 Fountaingrove pkwy       
Santa Rosa, Ca. 95403
707-577-3767
robl@hpnmd.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 01:47:15 GMT
From: jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca (Jeff Vavasour)
Subject: Highlander I (was Re: Highlander sequel)

ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) writes:
> I imagine because each time one kills another he gets the power that the
> other one had.  This results in each indivdual Immortal becoming
> exponentially more powerful (assuming he makes a habit out of killing
> others, as most of them seem to do), which means that yes, eventually
> there will come a confrontation between two VERY powerful Immortals.  "To
> win *THE PRIZE*?"  THE PRIZE is ultimate power; remember at the end, he
> said that he knew what everyone on Earth was thinking and that he could
> influence everyone's minds?

That was also my impression from all the "fireworks" after an Immortal was
killed.  It appeared as if the victor absorbed the "lifeforce" of the
loser.  The lifeforce was collected like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle and
assembled into the Prize when complete.

One thing, I don't actually remember it being said that he could
_influence_ everyone's minds, though there's an interesting line that I
didn't pick up the first few times (bad sound quality).  Immediately after
the Highlander wins, and all hell breaks loose (literally? :-) this
dragon-like light being is spinning him around, and you can here him say "I
know everything!  I _am_ everything!" under all the noise.

I have a question about the ending of Highlander though.  Everybody tells
me it is obvious that he becomes mortal at the end.  (Some prize!)  I'm not
so convinced.  Any comments?  

jeffv@gollum.physics.mun.ca
jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca
jeffv@mun.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 08:03:24 GMT
From: abbadon@pawl.rpi.edu (Matt Freaney)
Subject: Re: Highlander I (was Re: Highlander sequel)

   I agree. Who wants to have telepathy (albeit really good telepathy), if
you're going to die anyway. And being able to have children, as a prize? no
way.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 15:10:04 GMT
From: lev0@tank.uchicago.edu (Ron Levy )
Subject: Re: Highlander I (was Re: Highlander sequel)

>I have a question about the ending of Highlander though.  Everybody tells
>me it is obvious that he becomes mortal at the end.  (Some prize!)  I'm
>not so convinced.  Any comments?

He DOES say that he can grow old, now, which is why he can stay with the
woman, and not have to watch her grow old.  They'll grow old together.  He
will likely still be immortal and well-nigh unkillable, but he can control
his form like that, and age.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Miscellaneous - 1990 Hugo Nominations (6 msgs) &
                             Filking & Charlie Card Fund &
                             Confiction (4 msgs) & Readercon

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 13:33:52 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: 1990 Hugo Nominations Announced

The number of people who nominated for the Hugos this year was incredibly
small, even for a non-North American Worldcon. I don't have the statistics
in front of me, but we had far more than that for Noreascon (and we thought
that we had a low turnout).

More people will vote than nominated, though the numbers will probably
still be quite low.

All of the numbers are released sometime after the Hugos are awarded.  Last
year George Flynn, who handled the Hugos for Noreascon, had a press handout
full of figures ready as soon as the Hugo awards ceremony was over.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 20:50:27 GMT
From: bobby@now.Caltech.Edu (Bobby Bodenheimer)
Subject: Re: 1990 Hugo Nominations Announced

lmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Mann) writes:
>  Best Professional Editor   
>
>  Ellen Datlow               
>  Gardner Dozois             
>  Edward L. Ferman           
>  David G. Hartwell          
>  Beth Meacham               
>  Charles C. Ryan            
>  Stanley Schmidt            

I don't vote for the Hugo's, but I'm curious. How are you supposed to make
an informed decision about who the best professional editor is?

I don't think it's printed in the book anywhere, and it seems that author
is really the only one who would know what the editor has done.

>  John W. Campbell Award (Not a Hugo) 
>
>  John Cramer^1                       
>  Nancy Collins^1                     
>  Katherine Neville^1                 
>  Kristine Kathryn Rusch^2            
>  Allen Steele^2                      

What have these people written? John Cramer is the only one I'm familiar
with.

Bobby Bodenheimer
BITNET: bobby@caltech.bitnet
ARPA  : bobby@csvax.caltech.edu
UUCP  : {amdahl,ames!elroy}!cit-vax!bobby

------------------------------

Date: 27 Mar 90 22:09:51 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (Chuq Von Rospach)
Subject: Re: 1990 Hugo Nominations Announced

bobby@now.Caltech.Edu (Bobby Bodenheimer) writes:
>>  Ellen Datlow               
>>  Gardner Dozois             
>>  Edward L. Ferman           
>>  David G. Hartwell          
>>  Beth Meacham               
>>  Charles C. Ryan            
>>  Stanley Schmidt            
>
>I don't vote for the Hugo's, but I'm curious. How are you supposed to make
>an informed decision about who the best professional editor is?

Well, most of the editors listed are magazine editors: Datlow at Omni,
Gardner at Isaac Asimov's, Ferman at F&SF, Ryan at Aboriginal SF, Schmidt
at Analog. For those, it's pretty straightforward and the easy visibility
tends to bias this award to magazines.

David Hartwell is an editor for Morrow/Arbor House and also for Tor. Beth
Meacham is editor-in-chief at Tor and was the person who architected much
of their current dominance of the book-length field. To nominate book
editors you need to know who works where and to some degree who does what,
but that's not impossible.

For the Nebula award finalists, five of the six books were Tor:

Boat of a Million Years and Prentice Alvin also made the Hugo ballot, the
former edited by Hartwell and the latter by Beth. Two other Nebula
finalists (Good News from Outer Space and Ivory: A Legend of Past and
Future) were also edited by Meacham. Sister Light, Sister Dark was edited
by Terri Windling and bought by Beth Meacham. So the book editors that were
nominated had a strong investment in the current award nominees, and both
book editors have done a lot over the years to improve the field (oops. I
better watch it or I'll lose my Hartwell-basher reputation).

The other editors of award finalists, by the way, are: Hyperion, A Fire in
the Sun and Grass, all Betsy Mitchell at Bantam/Doubleday/Dell, and The
Healer's War by Lou Aronica at B/D/D.

Why aren't editor's names on the copyright page? I've asked Beth that a few
times. She specifically says she doesn't want to steal any fire from the
author. It's the author's book, and she feels the editor ought to stay out
of the way.

>>  John W. Campbell Award (Not a Hugo) 
>What have these people written? John Cramer is the only one I'm familiar
>with.

>>  John Cramer^1                       

Twistor, a novel.

>>  Nancy Collins^1                     

She wrote "Sunglasses after Dark" published by Onyx. Which is all I know
about her.

>>  Katherine Neville^1                 

She wrote "The Eight" from Ballantine. 

>>  Kristine Kathryn Rusch^2            

A fairly prolific short story writer as well as editor of the Pulphouse
anthology series. Works include "Fast Cars" from Asimov's (October), a
Nebula finalist in the Novelette category, "Phantoms" from June's F&SF, and
"Fugue" from the November Amazing,

>>  Allen Steele^2                      

Orbital Decay published by Ace, "John Harper Wilson", published in the June
Asimov's, "Red Planet Blues" in the September Asimov's, and "Free Beer and
the William Casey Society" from the February Asimov's.

Hope that helps.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 04:38:21 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: 1990 Hugo Nominations Announced

Kristine Rusch is the only one of this year's Campbell nominees with whom
I'm familliar.  She has many many pieces out, and edits Pulphouse. I
believe her story, Fast Cars, is up in the short story category of either
the Nebulas or the Hugos but can't remember offhand and anywhere I can
check it is back at the dorm.

Sorry, I lied.  I have the Nebula Awards Report on me and Fast Cars is
indeed up but it is in the Novelette category.  It was published in the
October Asimov's of last year.  She's been doing quite well with regards to
very frequent appearances in all three of the newstand digests, IASFM,
Amazing, and F+SF, as well as places like Aboriginal SF etc.

She has a novel forthcoming but can't remember the name offhand.  AS it is
her second year of eligibility there is plenty of her work floating around.
Even in her first year the sheer quantity (and the quality is definitely
there as well) was very impressive.  I remember reading a bio blurb about
her in the MosConX Convention book which listed a sampling of her pieces,
or at least the magazines they were published at.  I know she was something
in one of the Writer of the Future contests but again can't remember
exactly what.  I'm begining to wonder if I'm being helpful at all as I
can't remember anything.  It's not her work that is so bland it's
forgetable.  I'm just distracted since I should be studying for a midterm
tomorrow instead of writing this.  I hope it helps you find something of
hers.  I know that I at least see her name absolutely everywhere nowadays.
And am quite happy with that.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 17:59:06 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: 1990 Hugo Nominations Announced

For magazine editors, it's easy to know who does what. Their names do
appear in the magazines after all. That's why most Best Editor Hugos have
been won by magazine editors. In fact, until a couple of years ago, book
editors never seemed to be nominated.

It's harder to tell who edits what in the book world, unless they either
mention it in their ads (such as those for Questor books) or unless you
have some connections into SF fandom and either know the editors, know
someone who does, or have seen them on panels. An exception to this is
original anthologies: quite often one of the head editors at a publishing
house also puts out a major anthology. (An example here is Full Spectrum,
from Bantam Spectra).

Several very good editors don't seem to make the ballot, unfortunately:
Beth Meacham from Tor comes to mind.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 28 Mar 90 18:02:59 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: 1990 Hugo Nominations Announced

I was happy that Beth Meacham finally made the ballot this year. I've been
nominating her for her several years now.  Tor is one of two book companies
(Bantam is the other) that I get a better than 80% hit rate out of: if I
pick up a book that I've never heard of from either, 80+ percent of the
time it's good.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 3 Apr 90 01:27:18 GMT
From: dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu (David Weingart)
Subject: Filking

Since this IS an SF area, I was wondering (in a more fannish and less
literary vein) who here is into filk?

Personally, I can spend HOURS doing it...and usually do :-)

David Weingart
dweingar@csserv2.ic.sunysb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Apr 90 01:09:22 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (The Bounty Hunter)
Subject: Charlie Card Fund Fan/tasy Art Calendar

Contraption is sponsoring the Charlie Card Fund for United Cerebral Palsy.
To raise money, they've produced the Fan/tasy Art Calendar.  the calendar
runs from April 1, 1990 to March 31, 1991 and features the art of Sheryl
Birkhead, Heather Bruton, Kevin Davies, Tom Dow, Tim Eldred, Giovanna
Fregni, Mary Hanson-Roberts, Linda Leach hardy, Teddy Harvia, Peggy Ranson,
Bill Ware, Robin Wood and Diana Stein. It features convention dates and
addresses as well as other useful or amusing information. It will be
available at Contraption or by mail. Write to P.O. Box 2285, Ann Arbor, MI
48106.

The Charlie Card Fund is named for the son of Orson Scott Card, who was
Contraption's very first Professional GoH. Charlie is very ill with
cerebral palsy; the fund is our way of saying "thank you" to a great writer
and his family for supporting our convention. United Cerebral Palsy offers
many kinds of assistance to people like Charlie, only through the generous
assistance of people like oyu.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 09:25:47 GMT
From: confiction@cs.eur.nl (ConFiction)
Subject: Fan Comforts at ConFiction

[The following message is coming from Annemarie van Ewijck, department head
of Fan Activities for ConFiction.  -HL]

We noticed that many (especially US) fans think of visiting ConFiction as a
great jump in the unknown. We get lots of questions about "how does one do
things over there," from how to change money to how to use Dutch telephone.

We have put a lot of this stuff in our Progress Reports - info on Money,
Shopping, Cheques, Phones, Nude bathing, and how to drive to the Congress
Centre. But just in case people don't read, or have mislaid their
paperwork, we'll have the same info at the Fan Comforts Desk/Con Desk at
ConFiction.

Beside emergency information (vets, dentists, the AA, stiletto heel &
hearing aid repair) and the usual info on shops and eating places, we'll
cover exotic subjects like a shopping list for customers in distress
(Dutch-English), a bicycle hire fact sheet, a list of music stores for
unstringed filkers, a phone home help and more interesting stuff, all
backed up by an array of dictionaries.  We'll even help out with a small
range of urgently needed supplies when drugstores are closed.  We are
trying to get the "strippenkaart", the national local transport ticket, on
sale as well.

Though we will have maps and tram/bus/railway guides, we will *not* give
out touristic information.  There is a perfectly good Tourist Office at
Central Station, open 12 hrs. a day from nine till nine.

We welcome any suggestions on information we should have available for
foreign visitors and may not have thought of.

[Send your comments to the e-mail address, or to the PO box in The Hague.
Be sure to mention "Fan Activities" or the name of Annemarie van Ewijck.
- -HL]

Henk Langeveld
confiction@cs.eur.nl

------------------------------

Date: 9 Apr 90 09:48:55 GMT
From: confiction@cs.eur.nl (ConFiction)
Subject: Handicap Access at ConFiction

We urgently need more information on how many people with what sort of
handicaps plan to visit ConFiction.  Some people apparently don't send in
their Questionnaire.  If they LIKE to wait in a queue at Registration
that's their affair of course, but Handicap Access runs its own
registration desk, with room for wheelchairs and chairs for weary muscles,
for anyone who needs it and notifies us beforehand by sending in that
Questionnaire.

We also have available info on suitable hotels, (ConFiction is held in a
Congress Centre, not in a hotel), and a spoken letter with info on Dutch
money, and on getting a Railway I.D. for visitors with a visual handicap
who need to take a companion on public transport.

There is more information but if you don't ask for it you certainly won't
get it!

[Send your comments to the PO box in The Hague.  Be sure to mention
"Handicap Access" -HL]

Henk Langeveld
confiction@cs.eur.nl

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:42:41 GMT
From: henk@cs.eur.nl (Henk Langeveld)
Subject: Crew of the Flying Dutchman (Do you know these people?)

This is the crewlist of the Flying Dutchman, listing all the souls who have
been lost for ConFiction.  If you know them, or spot them at a convention,
in a fanzine or what-not, please tell them to get in touch with us.

Sorted on membership number:

0341 AT Braiden, Jim
0353 AT Macaran, Melora
0777 AT Meier, Wes
0816 AT Thompson-Kaufmann, Kathleen
1199 SU Nesje, Mona Maria
1325 AT Kenealy, Diane
1349 SU Solo, Bjorn Jarle
1353 SU Holmberg, John-Henri
1402 SU Bruce, Lynn
1461 SU Crawford, Lindsay G
1517 SU Donati, Adrian
1556 SU Elmore, Kim
1754 SU Kirby, Steve
1860 SU Mansfield, Christine
1910 SU Philips, Andrew v.
1921 SU Payne, Katherine
2041 SU Scoville, Bobbi L
2044 SU Schimanski, Johan
2218 AT Bradley, Jill
2219 AT Bradley, Phil
2389 AT Diggs, Marsha
2493 AT Schindler Jr, Ludwig
2527 AT Dunlop, Kathryn
2545 AT Pye, Nancy
3029 AT Vos, P.A.
3051 AT Makinen, Nina
3139 AT Kraay, Elly
3141 AT Rak, Piotr
3348 AT Gallardo Torrane, Pere

Replies either by email or to the PO Box.

Henk  Langeveld
confiction@cs.eur.nl

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:35:45 GMT
From: confiction@cs.eur.nl (ConFiction)
Subject: ConFiction: Progress Report #5 (announcement)

I have just received a copy of Progress Report #5.  You should receive your
copy within a week or two, if you are a member of ConFiction of course.

Important items in this Progress Report are:

  Progress Report #1 has gone out of print.  
  Hotel reservation forms plus reservation forms for Holland Approach.  
  Current membership rates, vaild until July 15.

  Site selection ballot for 1993.
  Official candidates are San Fransisco, Phoenix, and Zagreb.
  The Hawaii bid was too late as an official bid, but as they have filed
  their papers, they can be voted for as a write-in.

  Note that you have to pay a voting fee when participating in the site
  selection.  This will be deducted from your final membership rate for
  1993.

  The Hugo ballot.  Deadline: Friday, July 13, 1990.

  Programme Info.  The basic program hours are:
  Thursday		 2 PM	-	midnight
  Friday		10 AM	-	2 AM
  Saturday-Sunday	10 AM	-	3 AM
  Monday		10 AM	-	3 PM

  ConFiction in a Nutshell.  A preliminary schedule.
  How to get a Gopher T-shirt. :-)  Rijsttafel ticket form.

  Pocket Guide to ConFiction
  How to get there...
  The color of money.  

      NOTE: What is not mentioned in PR 5 is, that the Dutch National Bank
      has just issued a new 25 Guilder bill.  So don't be confused.  The
      new bill has the number 25 in friendly large letters in its center.
      It has been called "het roodborstje" (Dutch for robin).  Why?  It has
      a picture of a robin.

  Map of Congress Centre and environs.
  Using the phone: The Hague phone numbers are now 7 digits long, and
  should start with a 3.  This is mentioned on the same page as the
  convention site emergency contact phone number, which lacks that 3.  So
  *do* pass the correct phone number to your relatives, etc. when you leave
  for Holland.

  Info on Handicap Access, Kid Con, Creche, Babysitting.

  Registration.
  This is special.  As you all know, our Progress Reports have a two
  covers, the outer one is used for the address label and adverts.  The
  inner cover has a regular front cover illo.  Do NOT throw away the outer
  cover!  Inside it has printed the Quickie Form, which you will need at
  the Registration Desk.  You can fill it out in advance, which will
  prevent unnecessary delays.  (Although you don't need to panic if you
  lose it, there are plenty of forms available at the con).

  Exhibitions at ConFiction.  Fiftieth aniversary.

  Update of the membership list.

Questions can be sent to the usual address (E-mail or PO Box).  Business
ONLY through the PO Box!

See You in August!

Henk  Langeveld
confiction@cs.eur.nl

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 17:09:18 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: Readercon Con Report Available

My Readercon 3 con report is available on request.

I am going to maintain a mailing list of regular con report recipients.  If
you ask for the Readercon report but don't want to be on it, let me know.
Otherwise, you will get upcoming con reports automatically until:
   you let me know you don't want one,
   the mail bounces, or
   I stop writing them (seems unlikely, doesn't it?)

I will continue to announce upcoming con reports (I expect the only other
one this year will be Confiction).

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Films - Grade B Movies (14 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 18:54:38 GMT
From: I0060301@dbstu1.bitnet (Klaus Blumberg)
Subject: 'B movies'

Would anyone care to define the term 'B movie' for an unsophisticated
European reader of SF-lovers?

Klaus Blumberg
I0060301@DBSTU1.Bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 12:49:16 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: More B Movies

Believe it or not, Starman (the Japanese version) was a series of movies,
not just a one-shot.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:16:00 GMT
From: drwho@wpi.wpi.edu (Eric Ant Von Laudermann)
Subject: Re: More B Movies

I'm surprised nobody has mentioned "The Green Slime."  I think it was made
in the seventies.  Pretty much like Alien, except the Alien is Green Slime.
I don't remember it very well, but I think the good guys lost. Sequel,
anyone?

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 16:51:28 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Yet more B movies

I'm really scraping the bottom of the memory barrel, but here are a few
more B movies for the list:

Seven To The Moon (or something similar).  More or less your standard
flying- to-the-moon story.  An interesting point is that everything in
their rocket ship was mechanical, even the computers and navigation
equipment.

It Came From Outer Space.  Aliens land in small-town America.

Zontar: The Thing From Venus.  American scientist makes radio contact with
alien, is zombified.

The Fly (original), and Curse Of The Fly.  David Heddison tries to beam
across the room, but there's a fly in the ointment.  Actually, the sequel
was better.  His son (Brian Donlevy) tries to carry on dad's experiment,
and actually succeeds in beaming himself from America to England and back
(by ham radio, from the look of the transmission equipment).  Great ending:
the Law is after him for some reason, and to get away, he tries to beam
himself back to England; he doesn't know it, but someone at the other end
has smashed all the gear.  So, Brian ends up zapping himself into the
infinite.

This Island Earth.  Has someone mentioned this one already?  Scientist is
contacted by aliens who need help repelling attacks by other aliens on
their home planet.  They kidnap the scientist to Metaluna, where he
promptly escapes back to Earth with the help of a sympathetic alien.
Metaluna gets wasted in the process.  Once again, an otherwise pretty smart
scientist lets the space ship and the secret of warp drive get away.  You'd
think that just once they'd get it right.

The Time Travellers.  A bunch of scientists build a time viewer, and find
that they can step through the screen into the future.  There they find the
usual mix of futuristic gizmos, monsters, sage scientists, and bimbos in
skimpy outfits.  They eventually get caught in a time loop.  I think there
was another film made by the same folks along the same lines, that used a
lot of the same special effects.

My Science Project.  Recent, a sort of Tom Swift-Goes-Bad film.  High
school JDs need a quick science project to keep from flunking out.  They
sneak into an old Air Force base and find the engine from a flying saucer
that had been lying around since Ike had ordered the saucer stripped and
buried after they found it crashed in the desert back in the fifties (I
always _knew_ Ike was a wimp).  The kids accidently turn it on, and it
creates a sort of space-time rift through which all kinds of interesting
things from all periods in history come pouring through.

Real Genius.  Also recent.  College students make a super laser, and the
Air Force steals it to use as a Star Wars sort of weapon.  Very realistic
college physics lab scenes.  The best of the Whiz-Kid movies that were
popular a while back.

Green Slime.  Fairly recent.  Green goop from outer space invades a space
station.  Heros spend a lot of time arguing about who's in charge.

Well, that's about it for me.  This has been lots of fun, and reaffirms my
belief that some of the worst films are some of the best.  High camp rules.

Cheers.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:40:14 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Ok, a few more B movies...

Well, I thought of a few more B movies:

How could I forget Things To Come?  WW II goes on for hundreds of years, to
be finally ended by Wings Over The World, a world-wide federation of
Airmen.  Their descendents eventually have personal helicopters, and are
all set to fly to the moon using a giant gun; so help me, it even has a
sight at the end of the barrel.

Metropolis.  A classic, rather than a true B movie, and very arty.

1984.  Big Brother is about the only one who wasn't watching this one.

Just Imagine.  Set in New York and Mars in the distant future.  Folks get
babies by putting a quarter in a vending machine.  Says the hero on seeing
this: "Give me the good old days!"

Soilent Green. Recent, based on "Make room, Make Room!" by Harry Harrison
(or Harlan Ellison, I always get those two mixed up).  Overcrowded New York
is fed with Ritz crackers made of people parts.

Silent Running.  Also recent, an environmental cautionary tale; Woodsey Owl
in Outer Space.  Bruce Dern and a couple of R2D2 prototypes keep watch over
a fleet of spaceships with large domes containing what's left of Earth's
plant and animal life.  Bruce and the droids kill off the crew to keep them
from destroying the domes when the money-grubbing ship owners decide to
nuke them and get their ships back.  End up shooting off the last dome into
the infinite in the faint hope that it will end up somewhere good.  See,
the Earth is the dome, and we are the droids, get it?  It think it was the
Buffy St. Marie music that really did me in (or was it Joan Baez?).

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 17:45:00 GMT
From: V067LUFD@ubvmsc.cc.buffalo.edu
Subject: Re:  B sf movies

   What about _Santa Claus Goes to Mars_ or something like that?  I don't
exactly remember what it was about.  I think it was like Martian children
are born with information in their heads and they never experience
childhood.  Santa Claus saves the day.

Joel D. Arandia
v067lufd@ubvms

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 21:43:00 GMT
From: kg19+@andrew.cmu.edu ("Kurt A. Geisel")
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

How could you forget my personal favorite, _Inframan_?

_Inframan_ is just so ridiculous, it is almost a spoof on the genre.  Rough
synopsis: a demon woman has "awakened" on a volcanic island and begun to
terrorize the area with her monster servants.  The lead scientist at
"Science Headquarters" decides to unleash his hobby invention: Inframan- a
system of adding cybernetics to a man to allow him to change instantly back
and forth (via some funky martial arts-style hand gestures) to a super
fighting cyberman.  "Science Headquarters" seems to consist of hundreds of
20-25 year old Japanese male scientists who ride motorcycles and wear
silver jumpsuits.

The special effects are laughable, the monsters are paper mache with faces
PAINTED on who act like they are on American band stand with strange
dancing and gyrating, and perhaps best of all the American voice-overs of
the monsters are incredible!  (You have to see it to understand).

Inframan's weapons include the Flaming Boots of Death (again, you have to
see it) and THUNDERBALL FISTS!

Some sample dialog (rougly, from memory):

"Professor! Professor!  A volcanic island has just erupted and
 10,000 people have been killed!!"
"Strange..."

"You can have THUNDERBALL FISTS!"
"You mean, I can have THUNDERBALL FISTS!"
"Yes, you can have THUNDERBALL FISTS!"

"If you are ever frozen solid in a block of ice, these auxiliary rockets
 will melt you out."  (Of course, he does get frozen solid in a block of
 ice.)

Sample fight scene:

A monster is sighted.  A team of Science Headquarters scientists jump on
their motorcycles and rush to the scene (an abandoned quarry, from the
looks of it).  A 20 minute martial arts fight between the scientists and
the monster ensues.  The monster gets fed up and mysteriously grows to
towering size.  The scientists finally pull out their pistols!!!!!

Kurt Geisel
Carnegie Mellon University
65 Lambeth Dr.
Pittsburgh, PA 15241
ARPA : kg19+@andrew.cmu.edu
UUCP : uunet!nfsun!kgeisel 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 00:52:44 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: 'B movies'

Actually the name "B movie" goes back to the 30's.  At that time many
movies were made with smaller budgets and lesser known actors to get enough
movies out to keep the public happy.

The term has come to mean cheap acted movies, not cheap budget movies as
originally intended.  Many of the B movies of the 30's to 50's actually
were the better movies made.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 01:08:09 GMT
From: hopi@scicom.alphacdc.com (Hopi Star Lord)
Subject: B movies

Another B movie that evrybody should(n't) see: Toxic Waste Avenger.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 15:49:04 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Yet more B movies

Now, most of the Mike White's article is appropriate, however, there were
two movies in the lot that I don't think really fit into the category.
B-grade movies are low-budget films and poor acting != B-grade.

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>My Science Project.  Recent, a sort of Tom Swift-Goes-Bad film.  High
>school JDs need a quick science project to keep from flunking out.  They
>sneak into an old Air Force base and find the engine from a flying saucer
>that had been lying around since Ike had ordered the saucer stripped and
>buried after they found it crashed in the desert back in the fifties (I
>always _knew_ Ike was a wimp).  The kids accidently turn it on, and it
>creates a sort of space-time rift through which all kinds of interesting
>things from all periods in history come pouring through.

I haven't seen this one, but I'm pretty sure that I recall that it had a
decent budget.  Again since I haven't seen it, I can't speak of the
quality.  I think it rates as a poor movie, but not a B-grade.

>Real Genius.  Also recent.  College students make a super laser, and the
>Air Force steals it to use as a Star Wars sort of weapon.  Very realistic
>college physics lab scenes.  The best of the Whiz-Kid movies that were
>popular a while back.

This one, I actually thought was pretty good; kind of cute.  The best thing
about this one, is Val Kilmer (the Whiz Kid).  Val Kilmer does a good job
here and really makes the movie more interesting (I think it would have
dead without him).  I also happen to like the other things that I've seen
him in ( _Top_ Secret_, _Willow_ ).  Again, I don't call this one a B-grade
movie (definitely not).

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 16:17:37 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Subject: Re: Yet more B movies

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>Seven To The Moon (or something similar).  More or less your standard
>flying- to-the-moon story.  An interesting point is that everything in
>their rocket ship was mechanical, even the computers and navigation
>equipment.

TWELVE TO THE MOON.  No, they didn't all come back, either.  My
recollection is that it did for the Lunar locals what ANGRY RED PLANET did
for the Martians.  It was Japanese and had the usual ludicrous science.  I
saw this as practically my first(*) movie theatre SF on a double bill with
another entry, something with flying saucers and a "mother ship" and a
title with BATTLE in it.

JBL

(*)My first theatrically seen SF (my first time to a theatre that I can
recall for sure, in fact) was THE 5,000 FINGERS OF DR. T; but that is I'm
sure of interest mainly to the neoseussians on the net.  :-)

levin@bbn.com
{...}!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 17:44:00 GMT
From: nraoaoc@jupiter.nmt.edu (Daniel Briggs)
Subject: Re: Yet more B movies (Real Genius)

ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>Now, most of the Mike White's article is appropriate, however, there were
>two movies in the lot that I don't think really fit into the category.
>B-grade movies are low-budget films and poor acting != B-grade.
>mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>>Real Genius.  Also recent.  College students make a super laser, and the
>>Air Force steals it to use as a Star Wars sort of weapon.  Very realistic
>>college physics lab scenes.  The best of the Whiz-Kid movies that were
>>popular a while back.
>
>This one, I actually thought was pretty good; kind of cute.  The best
>thing about this one, is Val Kilmer (the Whiz Kid).  Val Kilmer does a
>good job here and really makes the movie more interesting (I think it
>would have died without him).  I also happen to like the other things that
>I've seen him in ( _Top_ Secret_, _Willow_ ) Again, I don't call this one
>a B-grade movie (definitely not).

Couple of points: first, as I remember it the "super laser" project had DoD
funding, or some such tie.  Probably wasn't explicitly stated, but it was
stongly implied that DoD had a hand in that project from the beginning.  I
remember thinking at the time that the kids' action was kind of
questionable from a moral standpoint.  Unless you are a sufficient peace
radical to sabotage all weapons projects on a matter of general principle,
the kids just didn't have a moral leg to stand on.  The project leader was
rather a deceptive skunk, but that reflected ill on him, not the project.
(If the DoD pays for research, they have a right to expect it.  No
arguments, please, about whether or not it *should* be done.  That's a
different issue.)

As far as the realism aspects of Real Genius was concerned, they did their
homework.  I was at Caltech when that movie was made.  Up until fairly
close to the shooting date, the movie was supposed to have taken place at
Caltech.  The administration backed out at the last moment, when they
decided it would be bad publicity.  (I'm not certain of this, but it was
rumored that the sabotage of a DoD project in the movie had a lot to do
with this decision.  One shouldn't bite the hand that feeds one, after
all.)

The producers toured the campus and did an amazing amount of research about
the zanier side of student life there.  Some of the grafitti on the walls
of the sets were literally transcribed from the walls of Dabney House.
(Now gone. *sniff*) They even did an informal study on how the students
dressed.  As one producer put it, "they look like they dressed in the
dark."  Several students from campus were paid consultants for the movie,
and a good many of the extras are real Caltech students.  Sad to say, I
wasn't one of them. Still, most of us on campus got quite a kick out of the
movie when it finally hit the theaters.

Dan Briggs
NRAO
P.O. Box O
Socorro, NM 87801
dbriggs@nrao.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 21:15:39 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis) writes: 
>....they really fall, with a few exceptions (mostly the high quality films
>like FORBIDDEN PLANET and THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL), into three main
>categories.
>
>1) Normal creatures are exposed to radiation, grow huge, and develop an
>insatiable craving for HUMAN FLESH. . .
>2) Blundering humans go to weird place, annoy local lifeforms, and most
>of them die. 
>3) It's those aliens again, and they want our planet, and our
>women!  

4) Super aliens come to Earth because they can't win some war without the
help of an ordinary HUMAN!  See THIS ISLAND EARTH (Jeff Morrow as Exidor (I
love that name)) or more recently THE LAST STARFIGHTER, which however is
not really a "B" movie.

JBL
levin@bbn.com
{...}!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 20:37:38 GMT
From: leonard@.wv.tek.com (Leonard Bottleman)
Subject: Re: Real Genius (was "Yet more B movies")

dbriggs@nrao.edu (Daniel Briggs) writes:
>Couple of points: first, as I remember it the "super laser" project had
>DoD funding, or some such tie.

One of the DoD people visited the professor in charge of the project,
asking about progress on the laser. The DoD guy threatened to cancel
funding for the project if the laser wasn't finished by some given date,
and that canceled projects were usually audited. This last bit was said in
front of the professor's house, which was being extensively remodeled.

>I remember thinking at the time that the kids' action was kind of
>questionable from a moral standpoint.  Unless you are a sufficient peace
>radical to sabotage all weapons projects on a matter of general principle,
>the kids just didn't have a moral leg to stand on.

The students (except maybe one) and the university had no idea that the DoD
was funding the project, or what the laser was to be used for. Also, the
students took action only after Laslow Hollyfeld pointed out that the laser
was perfectly suited for vaporizing a human being from outer space, if
equipped with a tracking mirror (they knew that Kurt, the obligatory geek
student and brown-noser, had just finished such a mirror for the
professor).

Leonard Bottleman
leonard@isis.WV.TEK.COM

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Anthony & Brust (7 msgs) & Gardner (3 msgs) &
                   Gibson (2 msgs) & Weinbaum (2 msgs) 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 02:55:42 GMT
From: zlraa@iceman.jcu.oz (Ross Alford)
Subject: Re: Piers Anthony

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>>as I re-read them.  His more notable annoying habits (e.g. the way he
>>treats women) are usually much more obvious on the second reading.
> 
> Huh? What did PA do to women that I didn't notice?

As for what Piers does to women, he can be very patronizing when it is
unnecessary or even out of place.  The best example of this is in "With a
Tangled Skein".  During this book, there are several times when the main
character moans about how she is only a weak stupid female and how much
better a man could do this.  It was especially grating at the end of the
book.  There she is trying her best against the devil.  Why is she still
moaning about how her clever husband could have solved the puzzles right
off.  She should be concentrating on her own survival.

Lynn Alford

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 17:00:53 GMT
From: eppstein@aldebaran.uucp (David Eppstein)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

erica@kong.UUCP (Erica Liebman) writes:
>After a massive Brust reading spree this weekend, I have come up with a
>fair number of questions about these books...
>
>6. What lingering effects will the Goddess Blood have on Morrollan?
>14. Who the hell is Kiera, Vlad's fairy godmother?

Another question: where the **** did Kiera get the blood?  Like maybe she
stole it from someone but why, from whom, and if so why give it away?

David Eppstein
Xerox Palo Alto Research Center
eppstein@xerox.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 18:20:18 GMT
From: jgreely@oz.cis.ohio-state.edu (J Greely)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

Like all good speculation, this should be protected by a *SPOILER* warning.

erica@kong.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman) writes:
>1. Who is Devera's father?  We know her mother is Aliera.  Could it
>be (my favorite) Kragar?

He's the one I put my money on.  The biggest problem is imagining Aliera
getting involved with an ex-Dragon.  Somehow that doesn't ring true.  A lot
depends on...

>2. Why was Kragar kicked out of the Dragons?

For all those in favor of the Kragar-Aliera romance, this would be the key.
Whatever it is must have been damn impressive, given Aliera's reaction in
YENDI (after all, she wasn't around when he got kicked out, and had to
learn about it second-hand).

>3. How DOES Kragar do that disappearing act?

Well, it's neither sorcery or witchcraft, so I'd put it down to good
old-fashioned sneakiness.  Odd thing for a Dragon to be good at,
particularly if it's a learned, rather than natural, talent.  The one time
Vlad asked him point-blank about it, he evaded answering.

>4. Who are the serioli?

I've always written them off as bit players.  Just some atmosphere for the
universe, although there's a helluva lot of power out there.

>9. How did Vlad meet Daymar?

I thought that one was fairly clear in YENDI.  Not having my copy handy I
can't pull up the exact reference, but it did sound like their first
encounter was discussed.

>14.  (Here's a good one) Who the hell is Kiera, Vlad's fairy godmother?
>Is she really KIERON, reincarnated?

I don't think so.  It's plausible enough, given the odd way time is stated
to work in the Paths of the Dead, but the personalities don't seem to mesh.
Kieron struck me as rather blunt, and I can't see him hanging around
treating his brother the traitor with such seemingly honest affection, not
to mention being so deliberately deceptive.  I think if he *was*
reincarnated, he'd be rather obvious.

>15. What is it about Devera that makes her so darned powerful and
>"savant"-y?

Well, her mother is a powerful sorceress, and her father is ...  somebody,
but she's of the E'Kieron line, which gave even Vlad some interesting
talents.  There's also the question of reincarnation: has she been around
before, and if so, who was she?  She's hanging around waiting to be born,
but is she also setting things up so it happens the way she wants it to?

J Greely
jgreely@cis.ohio-state.edu
osu-cis!jgreely

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 20:11:02 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

 I had the definite impression that Kragar's stealth was an involuntary
talent and the reason he can't be a Dragon is that Great Generals who are
unnoticable tend not to be successful [Whats's the point of being a hero if
no one knows]. I dont know if it is magical or what. Has Brust mentioned
curses in Jhereg, et al.?

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 21:28:36 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

J Greely <jgreely@cis.ohio-state.edu> writes:
>>2. Why was Kragar kicked out of the Dragons?
>
>Whatever it is must have been damn impressive, given Aliera's reaction in
>YENDI (after all, she wasn't around when he got kicked out, and had to
>learn about it second-hand).

Time out.  Remember, Kragar didn't just leave the Dragons, he became a
JHEREG.  Aliera probably thinks that he should have done something
infinitely more honorable, like kill himself.

Doug Gibson
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 21:21:42 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

erica@kong.UUCP (Erica Liebman) writes:
>Here are my questions :
>2. Why was Kragar kicked out of the Dragons?

He wasn't.  He resigned in disgust because nobody ever seemed to notice
when he gave an order.  B^)

>13. Where did spellbreaker come from?

Vlad found it in the wizard's castle he raided in one of the books.

>14.  (Here's a good one) Who the hell is Kiera, Vlad's fairy godmother?
>Is she really KIERON, reincarnated?  After all in the missing episode, of
>10. Aliera gives her sword to Sethra the Younger and Kieron said that if
>she did that, he'd have to come back.  I find Kiera to be AWFULLY
>suspicious as godmothers go.

My personal theory is that she's an avatar of Verra.  Remember, she gave
Vlad the god's blood for safe keeping and then "forgot" to recover it.

Doug Gibson
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 00:07:54 GMT
From: ewan@cs.washington.edu (Ewan Tempero)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

dagibbs@trillium.waterloo.edu (David Gibbs) writes:
>seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>>Except that, in another book (_Taltos_, I think), Mario is referred to as
>>a "possibly legendary" assassin.  Almost nothing is known about Mario, so
>>I contend that my theory (that he really *isn't* a single person, but
>>rather the tradition).
>
>But it is stated (In I'm not sure which book) that Mario kill the Decadent
>Phoenix emperor, triggering the second interregnum.  So Mario must exist.
>(He seems to be talked about as a fact generally, not a non-existent
>legend, having 'work'ed within living memory.)

Be careful about quoting "facts" from the books. Brust tends to be very
consistent about things and even when he doesn't seem to be consistent,
it's because either we or Vlad don't know enough. In this case, _Taltos_ is
(currently) chronologically the first in the series so the fact that Vlad
isn't sure about the existence of Mario doesn't mean much. In fact, as
David points out, we learn that Mario does really exist in Jar-head.

We should also be careful about talking about "within living memory".
Afterall, Sethra has been around since the beginning of (the interesting
part of) time.  Well, except she's dead. :-)

Ewan

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 01:03:37 GMT
From: jkiparsk@csli.stanford.edu (Jonathan Kiparsky)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

J Greely <jgreely@cis.ohio-state.edu> writes:
>>2. Why was Kragar kicked out of the Dragons?

I seem to recall something about a battle in which he was an officer, but
couldn't get his troops to obey him (they didn't know where he was). Of
course, this could be wrong, I don't know.

Jon

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 21:18:00 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: SLAVES OF THE VOLCANO GOD by Craig Shaw Gardner

	      SLAVES OF THE VOLCANO GOD by Craig Shaw Gardner
		       Ace, 1989, ISBN 0-441-76977-2
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   Roger Gordon is leading a very boring existence in our world.  Suddenly
his girlfriend is kidnapped by a couple of thugs who disappear in a puff of
smoke.  With the aid of his handy Captain Crusader Decoder Ring (which just
happens to be the key to the universe, or one of the thousands, at any
rate), he follows them, only to find himself in the movies.  No, I don't
mean he ends up an actor in Hollywood; I mean he finds himself in the
universe of the movies (the "Cineverse" as Gardner calls it).  Most of the
story is spent in a bad Western--Roger doesn't get to the South Seas island
until almost the end of the book.

   What is the Cineverse like?  Well, for one thing we find out why cowboys
always carry guitars.  You see, if they had to ride in the normal fashion
to the outlaw's hideout, it would take days and days, but with the guitar,
they just sing a song and when they finish the last chorus, presto!  the
hideout comes into view.  You also discover some of the pitfalls the movies
gloss over.  You know how the bad guy's sidekicks have names such as "Tex"
and "Dakota."  Well, when the gang gets too large, the late-comers
apparently end up with names such as "Idaho" and "District of Columbia."
(For some reason, Gardner avoids bringing a sidekick named "Georgia" on-
stage for the usual bad jokes.  Given the rest of the book, it's difficult
to attribute this to a sense of subtlety and refinement.)  You learn under
what conditions a six-shooter can have more than six bullets (whenever it
is necessary to the plot) and when a gun will misfire (whenever it is
necessary to the plot).

   This book is, of course, totally ridiculous.  It also has a wonderfully
tacky cover by Walter Velez--perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the
book.  And, again in keeping with the spirit of the old movie series and
serials, it is book one of a series (book two, BRIDE OF THE SLIME MONSTER,
has just come out, and book three, REVENGE OF THE FLUFFY BUNNIES, is
threatened, I mean promised, soon).  But if you're an old movie fan, this
is a golden opportunity to find out what the secret rules of moviedom
really are.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 20:02:16 GMT
From: matt@group-w.uchicago.edu (Matt Crawford)
Subject: Re: SLAVES OF THE VOLCANO GOD by Craig Shaw Gardner

I think the second book, Bride of the Slime Monster, is a little better
than the first.  At the end it is implied that the third book will be the
last.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 23:58:22 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Re: SLAVES OF THE VOLCANO GOD by Craig Shaw Gardner

Is this book any better than the Wuntvor ones?  I didn't find them
particularly funny, but the premise for this one looks to be more fun.

Thanks.

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 20:40:09 GMT
From: whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead)
Subject: Cyberpunk

I've just finished reading the new book from Wm. Gibson called "Mone Lisa
Overdrive" as an introduction to cyberpunk, and I have to confess that I do
not understand the attraction people have for either Mr. Gibson or his
work.

Since I work for a large company that specializes in networked computer
systems, I would be interested in reading fiction that takes a character
into the network and causes him/her/it to react to events in there.  I've
seen something like that (albeit not really cyberpunk) in the Star Trek
novel "Memory Prime".

Mr. Gibson's work did not really satisfy my desire to read a stimulating,
fast-paced novel; instead, I found his work to be a morbid, depressing
version of Max Headroom on 'ludes and various depressants.

Could anyone refer me to a different cyberpunk author, one whose novels
move faster, are held together better, and have more action in cyberspace?

Robert C. (Bob) Whitehead
Intergraph Corporation
Huntsville
ingr!b32a!rw8024!bob

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 19:49:16 GMT
From: gamble@rice.edu (Ben Gamble)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead) writes:
>I've just finished reading the new book from Wm. Gibson called "Mone Lisa
>Overdrive" as an introduction to cyberpunk, and I have to confess that I
>do not understand the attraction people have for either Mr. Gibson or his
>work.
>
>Mr. Gibson's work did not really satisfy my desire to read a stimulating,
>fast-paced novel; instead, I found his work to be a morbid, depressing
>version of Max Headroom on 'ludes and various depressants.
>
>Could anyone refer me to a different cyberpunk author, one whose novels
>move faster, are held together better, and have more action in cyberspace?

First: You *started* with MLO?  Geez, no wonder.  In case you didn't know,
MLO is the third book in a trilogy.  (Or possibly a longer series,
eventually. Anybody else know?)  What you did would be like reading
_Return of the King_ as an introduction to Tolkien.  Gibson should be read
in the following order:
   _Burning Chrome_
   _Neuromancer_
   _Count Zero_
   _Mona Lisa Overdrive_
if for no other reason than that you won't recognize any of the characters
or events if you start at the end.  (BTW, _Burning Chrome_ is an anthology,
the rest are the trilogy.)  I recommend giving Gibson another chance, this
time with _Burning Chrome_ or _Neuromancer_.

Second: MLO isn't the best of its trilogy.  Among other things, it felt
rather... hurried to me.  That might just because I read it quickly,
though. (-; _Neuromancer_ is more fun, and, incidentally, spends much more
time in cyberspace.

Third: Whoever told you that Gibson would offer you a "stimulating,
fast-paced novel" must have been thinking of Tom Clancy.  Your complaints
about the pacing and dreary setting are in some way justified; setting and
tone are Gibson's particular strengths, you see, not pulse-pounding plots
or complex characters.  (I swear, that alliteration was totally
accidental.)  And as for novels "holding together better", well, Gibson
uses subtler tools for that than dramatic unity.

Fourth: Cyberpunk != cyberspace action novel.  Setting the mood of
desolation and decay, exploring the moral and psychological effects of the
vanishing boundary between man and machine.  All this has to be done too!
That said, other writers' styles may be more to your taste.  I'm afraid I
haven't done enough cyberpunk myself to present a real reading list, but I
can give a few suggestions: People say good things about Greg Bear and Greg
Benford, and [I think] I've heard the cyberpunk label applied to both.
I've been very pleased with what I've read by Vernor Vinge, but he is
versatile (where is all this alliteration *coming from*, anyway?!) and only
part of what he writes could be called cyberpunk.  Look for the anthology
_True Names and other stories_ (or words to that effect).  The story "True
Names," in particular, explores the concept of cyberspace without the
dreary worldview to which you object.  I'm sure other people will have
other ideas, too.

Hope this helps.

Ben Gamble
gamble@owlnet.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 07:43:28 GMT
From: hager@gn.ecn.purdue.edu (Matt Hager)
Subject: Stanley G Weinbaum

Anybody ever heard of him?

Evidently, he wrote for a couple years in the '20s or '30s shortly before
Heinlein started.  Seems he was known for excellent portrayals of alien
species, in a number of short stories.

If anybody can tell me any more about him or, in particular, where I could
find some his work, it would be much appreciated.

Thanks.

Matt

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 04:08:45 GMT
From: rknowles@garnet.berkeley.edu
Subject: Re: Stanley G Weinbaum

Weinbaum wrote for about a year and a half before he died.  His most famous
work is "A Martian Odyssey" collected in the Science Hall of Fame amongst
other places.  Ballantine published "The Best of Stanley G. Weinbaum" in
1974 in paperback.  Avon published his novels "The Black Flame" and "The
New Adam" sometime in the late 60's.  His portrayal of aliens and alienness
was quite remarkable for its time.  His prose was also very clean compared
to the usual prose excesses of the time.  But these days he seems rather
dated.  "A Martian Odyssey" is still an interesting story.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Films - Grade B Movies (17 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Apr 90 02:10:23 GMT
From: eplrx7!leipold@uunet.uu.net (Walt Leipold)
Subject: Re: Ok, a few more B movies...

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>Silent Running.  Also recent, an environmental cautionary tale; Woodsey
>Owl in Outer Space.  Bruce Dern and a couple of R2D2 prototypes keep watch
>over a fleet of spaceships with large domes containing what's left of
>Earth's plant and animal life.  Bruce and the droids kill off the crew to
>keep them from destroying the domes when the money-grubbing ship owners
>decide to nuke them and get their ships back.  End up shooting off the
>last dome into the infinite in the faint hope that it will end up
>somewhere good.  See, the Earth is the dome, and we are the droids, get
>it?  It think it was the Buffy St. Marie music that really did me in (or
>was it Joan Baez?).

Nope, there were _three_ droids, named Huey, Dewey, and Louie, no less,
that I vaguely remember were played by paraplegic actors walking on their
hands.  And the music, which was excellent, was the work of Peter
Schickele, the discoverer and promoter of the justly-ignored P.D.Q.Bach.

All in all, a good flick.

Walt Leipold
leipolw%esvax@dupont.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 18:40:48 GMT
From: myers@hpfcdj.hp.com (Bob Myers)
Subject: Re: 'B movies'

>Anyone ever see BELARIUS (sp)?  The basic plot is that a huge red
>something

From your description, I think the title of the movie in question is WHEN
WORLDS COLLIDE.  Definitely one of the classic 50's SF films.

Bob Myers
KC0EW
HP Graphics Tech. Div.
Ft. Collins, Colorado
myers%hpfcla@hplabs.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 14 Apr 90 19:53:46 GMT
From: lightnin@wpi.wpi.edu (Minion of Thor)
Subject: Re: Yet more B movies (Real Genius)

dbriggs@nrao.edu (Daniel Briggs) writes:
>Couple of points.  First, as I remember it the "super laser" project had
>DoD funding, or some such tie.  

Just one point, As I remeber it.  Professor Hathaway (the project leader)
was taking money from the department of defense in the name of doing a
research project, but he was pocketing the money.  Neither Pacific Tech
(what they finally did name the school) nor the students saw any of that
money.  Remember all the work being done on Gerry's place?

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 05:50:30 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Real Genius (was "Yet more B movies")

leonard@.wv.tek.com (Leonard Bottleman) writes:
>One of the DoD people visited the professor in charge of the project,

The impression I got was that the project was being done by a very small
group of people (namely, the 8 or 9 people in the room at the beginning of
the movie).  Even the President wasn't being informed, let alone Congress.
This is all highly illegal, and, while accepted by today's politicians,
wasn't as acceptable when the film was released (my, how times do change so
quickly, eh?).

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 20:04:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: "B" movies.

   "Demon Seed" was based on a book by Dean Koontz, I believe.
   I liked Robinson Crusoe on Mars.  It was fairly scientific in its
depiction of Mars (or, at least, so I believe) and I liked that it followed
the storyline, too.
   ~The Incredible Shrinking Man" was good, too, but the dialogue was
incredibly melodramatic.  Does anyone know who did the music for it?
   The Man with the X-Ray Eyes is probably Roger Corman's best film, as it
deals well with the Man's trouble when he can see through everything so
that reality has no meaning for him anymore.
   Planet of Blood is a Roger Corman hack-up of a very good Russian film,
Komchetsky Reis(Sp?).  I haven't seen it but would like to, heard it was
good.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 19:08:06 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: B Movies

Dan Tilque writes about a Gene Autry movie about a singing cowboy at the
center of the Earth.  Well, he's not making it up; I saw it too.  Gene and
his producers were trying to compete with the Flash Gordon and Buck Rogers
serials that were so popular at the time, and came up with this gem about
the Underground Empire of SomethingTania (I forget the exact title).  Gene,
it seems, is a singing cowboy on the radio, and owns a ranch called Radio
Ranch, which he is in constant danger of losing to the bank.  He has to
sing on the radio to make the mortgage payments, and if he misses one
broadcast, he's finished.  So, he ends up singing by remote radio pickup
from all over the ranch, from airplanes, all sorts of places, whilst
dodging the wicked banker's evil henchmen who are trying to keep him off
the air so he'll lose the ranch.  Somewhere on his ranch, he discovers the
entrance to a futuristic underground world, ruled by a Laser Queen with
lightning bolts on her brassiere.  The sets looked like stuff left over
from shooting the Flash Gordon serials, and seeing 'ole Gene with his
cowboy outfit and six-shooters amid all the futuristic kitsch is really
something to behold. But wait, don't order yet, there's more!  Gene has a
sort of Junior Auxiliary, a bunch of kids who ride horses all over, wearing
capes, and buckets on their heads.  Honest!  Their job is to ride to the
rescue whenever Gene is in a jam, which is pretty much all the time.  Gene
bashes bad guys down below, battles the bank up above, and croons to the
bankers beautiful daughter in between.  Whew!  All in all, a
three-bowl-of-popcorn, high-camp blow-out.  I loved it.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 01:54:55 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: Grade B Movies

guyc@GEORGE.SDC.SYMBOLICS.COM writes:
>>Monolith Monsters.  Alien rock crystals grow into tall towers which then
>>topple over, crashing down on everything in sight.
>
> I guess everybody knows this was Clint Eastwoods film debut.  He flew the
> jet, and I think it was even a speaking part.  Something like, "Rodger,
> out".

Close, but you have the wrong film.  You are thinking of TARANTULA.
Eastwood napalms the spider.  He also played a lab assistant in REVENGE OF
THE CREATURE.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 02:09:45 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: 'B movies'

I0060301@dbstu1.BITNET (Klaus Blumberg) writes:
> Would anyone care to define the term 'B movie' for an unsophisticated
> European reader of SF-lovers?

The term dates back to the time of double features.  To give the audience
two films for the price of one they would get a major and more expensive
film and put it in the main or "A" position.  They would get a less
expensive film and put it in the second or "B" position.  The term is not a
grade and is not derogatory, except that it usually cost the distributor
less to rent.  Curiously enough the more artistic of the two films, and
often the one more fondly remembered, was the B-film because the producers
were more willing to take a chance.  Filmmakers like Val Lewton would make
exclusively B movies.  Later whole production companies like American
Internation devoted themselves almost exclusively to B-movies.  It is not
really clear what the term means any more, now that double features are
nearly forgotten.  Generally they are films made in much the same style
that B-movies were made in.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 09:21:02 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
> First Spaceship On Venus.  

You didn't mention that this has the distinction of being the first film
based on a novel by Stanislaw Lem.

> Destination: Moon.  

This is really the second film of the 50s SF film cycle.  It would have
been the first but with all the hoopla in its making a cheapo space travel
film beat it to the box office.  That was ROCKETSHIP X-M.  Also an
interesting film for a rip-off.  It has Lloyd Bridges and a score by Ferde
Grofe who also wrote "The Grand Canyon Suite."

> Something something Mars (I forget the title).  A George Pal
> extravaganza.  Gung-ho patton type military guy ramrods an expedition to
> mars,

That is THE CONQUEST OF SPACE.

> X the Unknown.  Dean Jager vs.  a big glob of radioactive, intelligent
> mud.

This was imitation QUATERMASS.  Not a great film, but a lot of fun and with
a cast like Jagger and Leo McKern who cares.

> All the Quatermass movies.

The first two are very good.  The second two are excellent.  I really wish
QUATERMASS CONCLUSION could have been seen by a wider audience in this
country.

> Kronos.  Alien robot stomps things flat.

Interesting idea, a lot of atmosphere.  The dialog unfortunately is very
poorly written and the film's weakest element.  The film looks so
spectacular I never realized until recently that it actually was made on a
very low budget.  They coated a lightbulb with melted crayon (I assume).
Then they turned on the light and filmed the wax melting off.  They used
this to be the great dome of the collector melting down.  An impressive
visual effect filmed on beer money.

> Something Red Planet.  Peter Graves makes radio contact with Mars.  This
> may be Angry Red Planet, already mentioned.  Strong anti-communist
> content.

RED PLANET MARS.  Generally a very weak film.  Of course part of what I
thought was absurd was that the Soviet people would suddenly decide they
don't want Communism any more and rebel against it.  Can you imagine that
happening in the real world?

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 09:45:20 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

cje@elbereth.rutgers.edu writes:
>> The Giant Claw.
> The Loogaroo!  An actual demonic-bird-of-legend!  I remember thinking
> "what a stupid name" at the time, but not thinking too much of it,
> considering the level of the special effects.  Then years later, I read a
> description of the Loogaroo legend. The name's a corruption of
> "loup-garou", French for were- wolf.  Figure that one out.

Not hard to figure out.  Loogarou is the phonetic pronunciation of the
French or Cajun word for werewolf.  You heard it in a werewolf movie, no
doubt.  The legendary giant bird mentioned in the film is La Cakonya or
some phonetic equivalent.

> A decent movie up until they show the Loogaroo.

Jeff Morrow thought that it was to be a fairly good film with a streamlined
hawklike monster.  Of course in making the film he never saw the visual
effects.  He went to the premiere expecting to see a good film and to sign
autographs.  He says that when he saw the bird he just felt sick.  Rather
than sign autographs he just sort of sneaked away when the film was over.

> A close cousin of CALTIKI, THE IMMORTAL MONSTER

Photographed by later cult director Mario Bava.

> Ever see Larry Hagman's 1970s sequel, BEWARE THE BLOB ?  And I recall
> FAMOUS MONSTERS OF FILMLAND advertising a film called "SON OF BLOB" in
> their back pages.  Anyone have any idea what this was?

It was another title for BEWARE THE BLOB.  There were only three Blob films
made including the remake.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 09:59:10 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

uunet!dg!chris (Chris Moriondo) writes:
> While we are on the subject, can anyone tell me the title of an old black
> and white "First Rocket to Mars"-type film?  In it, the first Earth
> expedition to (I think) Mars lands by the shore of a sand "sea."  All
> that I remember of it was huge serpent-like monsters that would menace
> anyone who disturbed the sands.  (Hmmm, kind of sounds like a precursor
> to Dune...)

That does not sound familiar as a film but does sound a lot like the
"Invisible Enemy" episode of THE OUTER LIMITS.  It starred Adam West and is
based on the story by Jerry Sohl.  Expedition to Mars is menaced by what
has been called a "sand shark."  Could that be it?

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 10:08:34 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

gleason@mwk.uucp (Lee K. Gleason) writes:
> It's unfortunate that the original 1984 movie has been tied up in
> litigation over George Orwell's estate, since the mid '70s.  I managed to
> see it a couple of times before that.  It was quite good.  It captured a
> fear of the '80s, as seen by the '50s, if you known what I mean.

I haven't seen it in years but I did not think it was particularly good.
Rumor has it that they shot a happy ending where Winston finds his former
lover and they escape.  They thought the film was too depressing to be
commercial.  Luckily, wiser heads prevailed.  There also was a good BBC
version that got shown here on PBS in the mid-60's.  I think it may have
been the version that starred Peter Cushing as Winston Smith.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 10:37:42 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: "B" movies.

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
> I liked Robinson Crusoe on Mars.  It was fairly scientific in its
> depiction of Mars (or, at least, so I believe) and I liked that it
> followed the storyline, too.

Like I MARRIED A MONSTER FROM OUTER SPACE it was a good SF film with a poor
sounding title, though in each case the title really was accurate and told
you what you got.  It was a much more intelligent survival story than was
the similar ENEMY MINE.  Actually, talking about titles, it was pretty
silly what happened with ENEMY MINE.  The title really means "my enemy" but
the filmmakers thought audiences would not be able to figure that out so
they wrote a mine run by the villains into the plot.  It is like when
CHINATOWN was made, the producers insisted that at least one scene be set
in Chinatown so audiences would not come awaying asking why it was titled
what it was.

> The Incredible Shrinking Man" was good, too, but the dialogue was
> incredibly melodramatic.  Does anyone know who did the music for it?

It was by Joseph Gershenson, the head of Universal's music department.  He
did films like THOROUGHLY MODERN MILLIE, MAN OF A THOUSAND FACES, and THE
BENNY GOODMAN STORY.

> Planet of Blood is a Roger Corman hack-up of a very good Russian film,
> Komchetsky Reis(Sp?).  I haven't seen it but would like to, heard it was
> good.

There are really two films called PLANET OF BLOOD as alternate titles, but
no film has it as its best-known title.  The Corman film is better known as
QUEEN OF BLOOD.  It used a little footage from the Russian film, but only
as a bit of stock footage.  It was mostly filmed in the US and was a
just-OK film about an alien vampire-woman found in a spaceship that crashed
on Mars.  The cast was Basil Rathbone, Florence Marley (as the vampire),
John Saxon, and Dennis Hopper.  Most of it takes place on the spaceship
taking her back to Earth with the crew disappearing.  The other film
sometimes called PLANET OF BLOOD is the atmospheric PLANET OF THE VAMPIRES.
It is an Italian film directed by Mario Bava and the title tells pretty
much what it is about.  Like IT, THE TERROR FROM BEYOND SPACE, PLANET OF
THE VAMPIRES had a lot of ideas that were borrowed for ALIEN including a
huge alien corpse killed by the lifeform on the planet.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 14:34:27 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Subject: Re: "B" movies.

leeper@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Mark R. Leeper) writes:
>Actually, talking about titles, it was pretty silly what happened with
>ENEMY MINE.  The title really means "my enemy" but the filmmakers thought
>audiences would not be able to figure that out so they wrote a mine run by
>the villians into the plot.

Well, I'll be darned.  I should take up English as a second language,
because with it as a first language, the connection between the title and
the slave mine never occurred to me once.

JBL
levin@bbn.com
{...}!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: Tue, 17 Apr 90 10:59:50 EDT
From: ALBERGA@ibm.com
Subject: B-movies

And then there is "Rocketship XM" (or something similar).  A first flight
to Mars.  (I think it started out as a flight to the moon, but missed for
some reason.)  Monochrome, but not black-and-white; once they reach Mars
everything is tinted red.  Date anyone?

Cyril N. Alberga

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 19:17:29 GMT
From: ALSBH@CUNYVM
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

One of my favorites from the '50s was Forbidden Planet.  It starred Walter
Pidgeon.  Like a lot of other SF films of that era, it was technically
laughable from our current point of view, but dealt with serious topics in
a much more serious fashion than the SF today (Forbidden Planet's main
theme was the idea of a monster being spawned from someone's psyche; very
Freudian in a lot of ways, as I remember).

Alan

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 04:35:00 GMT
From: AH01907@swtexas.bitnet
Subject: B - movies and Spider Robinson

No one has mentioned "A Boy and his Dog" starring Don (Sonny Crocket)
Johnson.  A story of a boy and his telepathic dog in a post nuclear war
world.

Later.

Aaron Hamlett
AH01907@SWT

------------------------------
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Date: 10 Apr 90 07:56:05 GMT
From: Sm@bhpese.oz.au (Scott Merrilees)
Subject: Re: Heinlein works

sasdvp@sas.UUCP (David V. Phillips) writes:
>Can anyone tell me whether Heinlein wrote a book/story call Beyond This
>Horizon?  I beleive it's a story where most folks carry sidearms and are
>expected to be ready to use them.  The hero has had a working replica of a
>U.S. Gov't model .45 auto and carries it instead of a sissy blaster :-)

Heinlein did indeed write this, & the hero did indeed use a .45, although
my impression was that it was a revolver.  The hero, I can't remember his
name, claimed that, compared to the quiet, self cauterising blaster, the
very loud noise of the gun combined with the kinetic energy and pain of a
bullet would give him a significant advantage in the early stages of a fire
fight.  He was proven right.  Basically, just the noise shocked the
opponent so much, he didn't even know he'd been shot!.

Scott Merrilees
BHP Rod & Bar Products Division
Newcastle, Australia
INTERNET: Sm@bhpese.oz.au
UUCP: ...!uunet!bhpese.oz.au!Sm

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 17:09:21 GMT
From: jwm@aplvax.jhuapl.edu (Jim Meritt)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's "Gulf"

Ref the falling out between Kettle Belley & the Homo Novis:

Given that each and every member of the organization was selected for their
own thinking out of almost everything they did, can you see such an
organization NOT falling apart?  Since the data available varies with each
member, their conclusions would vary.  They were selected because they
acted on their decisions.

Anarchy would probably result.

Out with the Baldwin.

jwm@aplvax.jhuapl.edu
jwm@aplvax.uucp
meritt%aplvm.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 21:05:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Heinlein

   I haven't read any Heinlein yet, so I wanted to start as early in his
history as possible.
   A friend of mine suggested that the Lunabase might be a good gauge for
such a thing; in which case, Rocketship Galileo would be first.  Some
others that he mentions, in order, are:

   1. Rocketship Galileo
   2. Have Spacesuit Will Travel
   3. The Moon is a Harsh Mistress
   4. The Rolling Stones

   Could anybody fill in the rest?  I'm particularly interested in where
Stranger in a Strange Land and The Cat Who Could Walk Through Walls fits.
Also, the individual stories in "Expanded Universe".
   Any ideas?

J_Delano@unhh.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 22:06:24 GMT
From: YOURAA@morekypr.bitnet
Subject: Heinlein's later works

   Recently, Richard Newsome mentioned that he didn't like Heinlein's work
after World War II, saying that he thought it had gone downhill since.
   I take the opposite opinion of Heinlein, that _Glory_Road_ and his
subsequent work was his best.  Heinlein, previous to this, attempted to
write 1930s pulp-style SF with rivets, almost all of which is hideously
dated.  Subsequently, on the other hand, he began to move away from the
third person and towards the first.  I've always been able to guess the
period of a Heinlein work just by seeing whether it's in third person and
everyone talks like the Bowery Boys.
   Heinlein's first-person heroes, it is true, have a certain sameness -
tall, muscular, wisecracking Army veterans, with curmudgeonly genius
inventors and/or philosophers with beautiful red-haired
assistants/daughters are the rule, and one sees the grumpy old sidekick
character in _Stranger_in_a_Strange_Land.
   Even so, this does not bother me; I do not, as a rule, read Heinlein for
his characterizations.  I read for the *ideas*!  Heinlein, like no other
author, of SF or anything else, was able to introduce bizarre, yet
plausible, concepts on almost every page of much of his work, each better
than the last.
   I don't read for characters. I leave those to the Harlequin Romance
crowd.  I read for intellectual stimulation, and Heinlein, with
_Job:__A_Comedy_of_ _Justice_, or _Number_of_the_Beast_, or
_The_Moon_Is_a_Harsh_Mistress_, was able to supply this like nobody else.
   IMHO, of course.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 13:07:00 GMT
From: RRIEMER@nas.bitnet (Robert Riemer)
Subject: QUERY

Are there any Heinlein-o-philes who can verify any of the following cast of
characters, connections, and dates from TIME ENOUGH FOR LOVE?  (I have not
added the data that is available at the end of TO SAIL BEYOND THE SUNSET.)

EARTH in the 1900s
Ira Smith                   "Gramps," brother of Ed, married Adele Johnson,
Maureen's dad
Arthur J. Chapman           Howard Foundation K.C. attorney in 1900s
Brian Smith                 Lazarus Long's dad
Maureen Johnson             Brian's wife
Nancy Irene Smith           Brian and Maureen's daughter
Jonathan Sperling Weatheral Married Nancy Smith
Jonathan Brian Weatheral    Son of Nancy and Jonathan
Carol                       Daughter of Brian and Maureen
Brian, Jr.                  " son
George                      " son
Marie                       " daughter
Richard                     " son
Ethel                       " daughter
Theodore Ira Smith          " son
Woodrow Wilson Smith        " son aka Lazarus Long
Rev. Draper                 Smith's minister
Mr. Dattelbaum              Pawnshop owner in K.C.
Cap. Bozell                 Army captain in WWI
Rev. & Lauretta Simpson     Busybodies in K.C.
F.X. Dinkowski              Jewish-Catholic solider in WWI
Alma Bixby                  Never saw husband naked, despite 5 kids
Andrew Jackson Libby        RAH's alter ego
Robert C.M. Lee             A Richmond, Virginia, Howard, aka Lee Choy Moo,
   Hamadryad's ancestor, mathematician
D. Lamb                     Lazy and clever admiral-farmer, RAH alter-ego?

PLACE?  TIME?  2000s?
"Noisy"                     Could this be Rhysling?
Mary Sperling               A Howard elder, who stayed with the weird
   aliens 
Dr. Hardy                   Served aboard the "New Frontier"
Slayton Ford                Ephemeral friend of Lazarus Long's on the "New
   Frontier"?
Phyllis Briggs Sperling     Lazarus Long's 2nd? wife
James Mathews Libby         Phyllis' first husband
Zaccur Gibbons              Son of "Ernest Gibbons" aka Woodrow Wilson
   Smith, by Phyllis Briggs Sperling

Places?  Times?  2500s or later?
Rick                        A guy on frontier planet (Landfall?)
Harper                      "
Clyde Leamur                "
Zaccur Barstow              Lazarus Long's partner on "
The Barstows                Really the Magees (Why the change?  Were they
Howards), patriarch John M. Magee, a factor on
the frontier planet
Deborah Simpson             Grandmother Magee?, frontier planet?
Dora Brandon                Adopted daughter and 3rd? or 5th? wife of
   Lazarus Long
Zack Smith or Gibbons?      Son of Lazarus Long as Ernest Gibbons or Woodie
   Smith and Dora Brandon
Andy Smith?                 "
Helene Smith?               Daughter "
Iseult Smith?               "
Undine Smith?               "
Ivar Smith?                 Son of "
Elf Smith?                  Daughter of "
Ginny Smith?                Daughter of "
Helen Mayberry              Amorous schoolmarm on frontier planet
Hansons                     A family whose kids married many of the above
   Smith kids on the frontier planet

PLACES?  TIMES?  3000s?
Meg Hardy                   Lazarus Long's 3rd wife
Evelyn Foote                Lazarus Long's 4th wife
Jose Long                   Husband and brother of Estrellita, Lazarus
   Long's g-g-grandson?
Estrellita Long             Sister and wife of Jose, Lazarus Long's
   g-g-granddaughter? 
Joseph Aaron Long           Son of Estrellita and Jose, sisters Libby and
   Elizabeth, married Patty Long Hedrick
Libby Long                  Daughter of Estrellita and Jose, married George
   Long Hedrick
Roger Sperling              Lazarus Long's 5th or 7th cousin, married Laura
Foote Hedrick
Laura Foote Hedrick         Granddaughter of Evelyn Foote, Lazarus Long's
   5th or 6th wife
Patty Long Hedrick          Daughter of Lazarus Long by Laura
George Long Hedrick         Son of Lazarus Long by Laura
Dr. Virginius Briggs        Gynecologist and 7th? wife of Lazarus Long?

TIMES?  4000s MAINLY
Jake Hardy-Owens            Math professor
Ariel Barstow               Ishtar's mom or ancestor?
Harriet Foote               Justin Foote the 45th's mother
Rebecca Sperling-Jones      A haetera, mother of Galahad
Justin Foote, 45th          Archivist, mother is Harriet Foote
Dora                        Lazarus Long's ship's computer, named after
   Dora Brandon Smith, Lazarus Long's wife on frontier
planet
Minerva                     Secundus' computer
Hamadryad Weatheral         Ira Weatheral's daughter, Lorelei Long's
   host-mother 
Gordon Weatheral            Hamadryad's son
Marian Weatheral?           Gordon's wife
Gordon, Jr.                 Son of Lazarus Long? or Gordon? by Evelyn
   Hedrick 
Ira Weatheral               Chairman Pro-Tem, descendant of Ira (Johnson)
   Smith through Nancy Irene Smith and Jonathan Sperling Weatheral, and
   their son Jonathan Brian Weatheral
Tamara Sperling             Descendant of Maureen (Johnson) Smith
Ishtar Hardy                Chief Tech, daughter? of Ariel Barstow, host
   mother of Lapis Lazuli Long
Galahad Jones               Husband of Ishtar, name was Obadiah
Arabelle Foote-Hedrick      Chairman Pro Tem after Ira Weatheral
Pallas Athene               Tertius' computer
Nel Hildegarde              Doctor of Secundus' rejuvenation clinic
Susan Barstow               Successor to Arabelle as Chairman Pro Tem, a
   descendant of Ariel Barstow?

1.  Was daughter Carol Smith aware of Maureen's randy exploits in 1917?
2.  Who was Sandy McDougal, the red-headed wandering Jew mentioned by
    Lazarus? 
3.  Do any of the minor characters appear in other novels by RAH?
4.  Is the time sequence OK?

Roc Riemer
RRIEMER@NAS.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 21:35:05 GMT
From: cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee)
Subject: Heinlein's Future History

I've got a question about Heinlein's Future History.  In the time-line,
several stories are listed which I can't seem to locate.  The first is
"Universe", the second is "Commonsense".  Anyone know where I can find
them?  They are not to be found in the complilation of the Future History,
The Past Through Tomorrow.

Thanks.

Conway Yee
cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu
yee@cunixd.cc.columbia.edu
yee@bnlx26.nsls.bnl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 03:45:41 GMT
From: eplrx7!leipold@uunet.uu.net (Walt Leipold)
Subject: Re: Heinlein's Future History

cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee) writes:
>I've got a question about Heinlein's Future History.  In the time-line,
>several stories are listed which I can't seem to locate.  The first is
>"Universe", the second is "Commonsense".  Anyone know where I can find
>them?  They are not to be found in the compilation of the Future History,
>The Past Through Tomorrow.

They're the two novellas which together comprise the rather slim (but very
good) novel, "Orphans of the Sky".

Walt Leipold
leipolw%esvax@dupont.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 02:53:35 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: STRANGE INVASION by Michael Kandel

		    STRANGE INVASION by Michael Kandel
		 Bantam Spectra, 1989, ISBN 0-553-28146-1
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     This short novel (very short--152 pages, and by my estimate just over
the 40,00-word minimum in the Hugo definition for novel) is just the sort
of thing one would hope a line such as the Bantam Spectra Special Editions
would publish.  A Dicksian (*not* Dickensian!) slide through the story of
how one schizophrenic saves the world from invaders, STRANGE INVASION
whiplashes its "hero" all over the world to fight off invaders who try to
conquer the world through hedonism, ennui, and any other psychological tool
they can muster.  Only the fact that our hero is a psychological mess to
begin with (he has a difficult time separating the invaders from his
ordinary visions of monsters crawling up his wall) protects him.  Kandel
takes the standard plot of "Earth threatened by invaders and saved by
Everyman" and twists it fifteen degrees to "Earth threatened by invaders
and saved by total wacko."  One gets the impression that the hero was (and
perhaps still is) only a step away from being one of the ranters on the
street corners or people who talk to trash cans.  In fact, he does spend a
fair amount of time talking to inanimate objects in STRANGE INVADERS--but
then sometimes the aliens do disguise themselves as trash cans.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 15:49:11 GMT
From: pld@au-bon-pain.jj.lcs.mit.edu (Peter DeWolf)
Subject: Re: STRANGE INVASION by Michael Kandel

Is this the same Michael Kandel that did several excellent translations of
Stanislaw Lem's books?

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 11:47:06 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: Re: STRANGE INVASION by Michael Kandel

pld@au-bon-pain.jj.lcs.mit.edu (Peter DeWolf) writes:
> Is this the same Michael Kandel that did several excellent translations
> of Stanislaw Lem's books?

Oops, I meant to include this information.  Yes, it is.  Lem's influence
shows rather strongly, I think.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 16:02:34 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: STRANGE INVASION by Michael Kandel

Normally, Evelyn Leeper's reviews are accurate and interesting.  In this
case, however, there are some significant misreadings.

***Spoilers***

ecl@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>A Dicksian (*not* Dickensian!) slide through the story of
>how one schizophrenic saves the world from invaders

Uh, read the ending more carefully.  He doesn't save the world.  (Although
I suppose you could make a case that he did, and the failure is just
another of his hallucinations.)

>...invaders who try to conquer the world through hedonism, ennui, and any
>other psychological tool they can muster.

This is even less accurate.  They aren't here to conquer anything.  The
first group comes to Earth to party.  Another comes to look at the scenery
(only they've seen it all before).  Etc.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:43:15 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Illegal Aliens

Title:     Illegal Aliens
By:        James Luceno
Publisher: Ballantine/DelRey (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 245pp
ISBN:      0-345-36254-3

   No, this is *not* the silly-but-fun item of slapstick that pits New York
street punks against the stars.  That _Illegal_Aliens_ was by Nick
Pollotta and Phil Foglio, and it was fun.

   This is the second SF novel by the author of _A_Fearful_Symmetry_, an
industrial-strength turkey I reviewed in RR#7. It would be nice to report
that Luceno was just having an off day when he wrote that, but
unfortunately the best thing one can say about this book is that it's
better than _Symmetry_.

   Remy Santoul, tough-guy agent for the interstellar conglomerate NCorp,
lands on primitive Q'aantre assigned to discover why their native spy
network isn't producing and, if possible, to stymie the e-vile plans of the
Xellem, a bunch of ersatz-Mayan nasties intent on scarfing up the planet
for reasons that are left just as obscure as NCorp's.

    His resident is a human xenologist who's `gone native' among the
catlike indigenes. He claims there is some kind of Major Secret tied up in
the Q'aantre's reproductive biology, and...oh? you've read this one before?
Yes, so have I, too many times. We just *know* that Remy's going to have a
Transformative Experience and discover the virtues of alien rusticity with
some exotic-eyed alien bimbette, and then cleverly cross up both NCorp and
the e-vile Xellem, and that the process will involve a whole bunch of
mean-streets setpiece scenes and lots of gunfire and skulking about playing
with high-tech espionage toys. Sigh.

    Regular readers should know by this time that I won't necessarily torch
a book for being derivative if it's a fun read, nor do I require that
everything I praise be an intellectually stimulating or `morally uplifting'
Serious Experience. There's a place in the world for potboiler; it
scratches fantasy itches that people need scratched. Even a set-up and plot
this tired and shopworn can be satisfying if it's done right.

    Here, though, it's not. The book is painfully boring. It comes off as
just an unimaginative mess of genre cliches and ingratiating pop-culture
references.  However, in a perverse way it gives me hope for Luceno,
because _A_Fearful_Symmetry_ was so much worse. If he continues to improve
at this rate, his next novel may be something I won't feel like handling
with insulated tongs only.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Longyear & Niven & Piper (4 msgs) &
                        Robinson & Rosenberg (2 msgs) &
                        Turtledove

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 05:32:06 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: _Infinity Hold_ by Barry B. Longyear (SPOILERS)

IH is a story about what happens when a bunch of "unrehabilitable"
prisoners are dumped on a not-so-friendly planet to save money.  One result
of this is that an almost-plausible democracy results, and reading about
it's development and growth is interesting, enjoyable, and, occasionally,
funny.

Non-spoiler comments: like most books by Longyear (author of "Enemy Mine"
and co-author of _Enemy Mine_), the book has some very moving moments; not
as many as "EM," but some.  However, like _Sea of Glass_, it's also got its
fill of violence, rape, and death.  All in all, though, it's *much* less
depressing than SoG, and I will recommend it.  A +3 on the IMMLSoMFtPF
(Infamous Modified Mark Leeper Scale of -5 to +5).

Spoilers below!

IH follows Nicos Bando and his merry group of prisoners, as they try to
survive, and find a purpose in their lives.  The group they form, called
the Razai, decides that it wishes to be honorable, and ends up rescuing a
bunch of women from slavery, in the process, doing much, much killing, a
lot of it justified.  Along the way, we meet some noble people, such as the
woman who killed her lover's rapist, and then killed the six witnesses who
did nothing, and the anarchist who helps to provide some direction for the
group.  We also meet people who deserve to die, far too many to really
list.

One of the more interesting parts of the novel is how Nicos copes with his
unwanted job of cop.  Remember, the group is full of criminals, from
multiple-murderers (one of the prisoners had murdered 150 or so people), to
con-artists, pickpockets, etc. (multiple offenders).  Since the group has
decided it's a democracy, how do you arrive at a set of laws everyone can
live with?  Answer: you don't, not really.  You keep your laws down to a
minimum, and make up rules for yourself as you go along.  It was also
rather easy to draw a death penalty.  Catch: assuming the victim is still
alive, he or she gets be the sentencer and executioner.  Something I have
oft wished we had today.

Another interesting point in the story is right after Nicos kills his first
guilty party (executed for murder).  He starts to realize just what the job
means, not from how other people will feel about him, but how he will feel
about himself.  This concerns a large portion of the novel, and is handled
quite well.

Lastly: like all of Longyear's best (imho 8-)) works, the novel ends on a
strong hopeful note.  The Razai is growing by leaps and bounds, and they
are on a jihad to help more people in need.  A sequel might happen,
although I hope it doesn't; it is not necessary, as the victory (or lack
thereof) of the Razai is unnecessary.  They have made their decisions, and
have chosen a path of life they can be comfortable with, and are, in many
respects, more noble and just than the societies which spurned them.

A good read.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 17:18:47 GMT
From: frost@grinch.umiacs.umd.edu (James P. Goltz)
Subject: The Hero's Tongue

   Can anyone point me in the direction of a source for the language of
Larry Niven's kzinti (from the Known Space stories)?  Even a partial source
would be welcomed.  I'm in need of source material for language files for a
local BBS.

Thanks.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 19:26:49 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: H.B. Piper

Many of H.B. Piper's books have a common theme.  There is this declining
society, and someone comes along who brings this society to life by
bringing confidence and optimism.  Pretty soon this society is thriving.

Does anyone know if this sort of economics works?

Piper lived in one of those small towns in central-western Pennsylvania
(Altoona or Johnstown) which have been in a slow decline economically ever
since the railroads started to fall in the 40's or 50's.  I think he was
disturbed about this decline, so he wrote books of societies with the same
malaise and overcame it (with the installation of optimism).  But I am not
sure that this would work.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Apr 90 23:51:22 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: H.B. Piper

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
> I think he was disturbed about this decline, so he wrote books of
> societies with the same malaise and overcame it (with the installation of
> optimism).  But I am not sure that this would work.

   Piper was more of an historian than anything else.  He believed that
history runs in cycles and that most things that happen in society are
repeats of the past.  Most of his books are placing some historical
occurance into the future, with one of his characters filling the role of
the important person of that past time.
   _Uller Uprising_ was based on the Sepoy rebellion, _Space Viking_ would
be Charlemegne's economic recovery of Europe after the fall of Rome, _Lord
Kalvan_ has a battle based on the battle of Barnett which was during the
War of the Roses.  One of his short stories has a history professor who can
see the future who accidentally makes future references as cases when
lecturing about the past ( 'The Edge of the Knife' ).

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 00:22:47 GMT
From: jacobs@freezer.it.udel.edu (Mike Jacobs)
Subject: Re: H.B. Piper

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>Many of H.B. Piper's books have a common theme.  There is this declining
>society, and someone comes along who brings this society to life by
>bringing confidence and optimism.  Pretty soon this society is thriving.
>
>Does anyone know if this sort of economics works?

well, it's typically not just confidence and optimism, usually some new
resource is found as well.

let see:
Graveyard of Dreams/Ultimate Computer - a whole new cache of stuff on that
  other planet and a new market for Poictesme stuff (since they are no
  longer stuck with whatever freight come to them, they can now go out
  and sell for themselves.)
Space Viking - what's-his-name decided to exploit the trade, etc. of the
  more civilized planets, rather than just one-shot raids.
Fuzzies, etc. - a whole new avenue of stuff to do for the planet and 
  company of Zaranthustra, as well as a whole lot of Sunstones.
Paratime stuff - the don't really get thriving.  they're so old, they're
  stagnant.  a few people get around (Verkan Vall, and his cronies) and
  do things, but otherwise their society is pretty much stuck-in-the-mud.

Mike J

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 21:04:47 GMT
From: HZS@psuvm.psu.edu (Therion Calgate, Mountain Confederation)
Subject: H. Beam Piper's homeland

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) says:
>Piper lived in one of those small towns in central-western Pennsylvania

Lord Kalvan was set in the area surrounding Bellefonte, Pa., and State
College (Penn State U.)  The local SCA group originally called this area
Hostigos, but that was nixed by the heralds. (This was 14 years ago, or
so). I live in State College, and found it eerie to read of medieval
military maneuvers happening around my home. I also liked it quite a bit,
being one of the leaders of a 50-fighter combat unit in the SCA. (Alright,
now we deploy the heavy shield unit behind that ridge near Therion's
house...)

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 10:21:39 GMT
From: jimcat@rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: A Real Callahan's? (was re: Callahan's Cheap Shot Saloon)

 Well, here's my contribution to the ongoing discussion of Callahan's and
its possible real-life counterparts. I haven't read Callahan's Lady (yet),
but my reading of the Callahan's Saloon series last year and my own
experiences prompt me to say a bit on the subject.
 First of all, I remember Spider writing in the introduction to one of the
books that, in addition to the many people who wrote him demanding the
location of Callahan's, there were occasionally a few who claimed to have
actually found it. Spider's comment to this was something like, "I guess
they needed so badly to believe that a place like this really did exist,
that they convinced themselves that it did."
 Well, I think therein lies your answer to the question of the existence of
Callahan's. Of course the actual bar about which Spider wrote, and its
denizens, don't exist in the real world. Neither the author nor anyone with
any reasonable connection to reality claimed so. But I also believe that
"Callahan's", in some sense, is where you find it.
 Everyone has a circle of friends. Among these friends can be found
characters just as diverse, as unique, and as memorable as those with which
Spider Robinson populated Callahan's. And, if we are lucky, just as caring
and supportive as well.
 I think that everyone could tell a Callahan's tale or two of their own,
involving their friends and the support which they found with these people.
Some of us could no doubt tell many which would startle even Spider
himself.  The central ingredient in these tales, I think, is not the place
but the people. Think of your own "Callahan's tales". What is it about them
that you remember most clearly? I'd be willing to bet that unless the
physical location played a key part in the situation, it's not as clearly
remembered as who was involved and what they said or did.
 A bar is a traditional setting for such actions, and it makes a good place
for a writer to gather a recurring group of characters. But the recurring
characters in my life have gathered in a wide range of locations - a series
of homes and apartments, college dorm lounges, parks and beaches, and even
a bar or two. Callahan's Bar provides a good anchor for the continuity
which a series of short stories should have, but real life has a different
sort of continuity.
 So I guess my ultimate answer, though it may sound cliched, is that
Callahan's exists within us and within whatever group spirit defines a
circle of friends. Spider Robinson has done an excellent job of capturing
some of this spirit in his stories, and their appeal to me (and, I'd
venture to guess, to many others) is that we see a reflection of ourselves
and the people who have helped us, and whom we have helped, in our real
life experiences. I know just who to go to if I need a Callahan's of my
own; I hope that everyone else is as fortunate.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 16:15:59 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Callahan's Cheap Shot Saloon

DPARMENTER@hampvms.BITNET writes:
>I had always assumed that Callahan's was a symbolic treatment of SF
>fandom, or at least SF fandom as it was when Spider Robinson was getting
>into it.

Uh, no.  Spider hadn't ever encountered fandom when he wrote "The Guy With
the Eyes," the first CP story and Spider's first sale.  It was a classic
case of reading the latest issue of ANALOG, muttering, "I can do better
than _this_," and proceding to do it.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 04:35:00 GMT
From: AH01907@swtexas.bitnet
Subject: Spider Robinson

I admit it, I am weak, I like Spider Robinson, his style suits him and if
you are going to imitate, then imitate the best.  "Night of Power" was
weird and very Heinlein, but it was a good story, just don't take it too
seriously.  One thing I have noticed about Robinson is that I have a harder
time finding his books in used book stores than any other author.  Of
course, I don't know if that is because nobody buys his books or if nobody
sells them.

I agree, his Heinlein worship is just a bit embarassing but I think he can
become a good author given time and effort.

Later.

Aaron Hamlett
AH01907@SWT

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 21:45:14 GMT
From: sk2f+@andrew.cmu.edu (Seth D. Kadesh)
Subject: Review: The Warrior Lives!

It's book five in the "Gaurdians of the Flame" series.  Just came out in
paperback.  I read through it in three hours or so of very boring work
(sitting at an information desk).  It's kind of short, and doesn't seem to
do much in the way of advancing the plot; it's kind of an interlude.  AND
it's been such a long time since I read book four that I wasn't quite sure
what was going on.  But the characterizations are very good, and the book
is very enjoyable.  The first four books are very good too, and I recommend
that you read them in order; the story just won't make any sense.

Basically, it's about a bunch of people who get together and play something
that resembles Dungeons and Dragons.  Only this time, they find themselves
in the game, inhabiting the bodies that were only slips of paper...
There's two story threads: one involves the characters, as they try to
improve the quality of living in their new world by forcibly abolishing
slavery.  Problem: much of the economy is slave based, and the slaver guild
isn't very nice.

The other plot involves a magical sword, and a threat which only one person
can solve.

The character development is very good - following the characters as they
try to come to terms with the instincts of a timid mage/ferocious fighter/
etc. and the minds of college students from another world is a major
emphasis of the first book, and continues through the others.

The series has a realistic feel - people die, and they die ugly.  It's not
gory but the characters are HUMAN, and they grow old and make mistakes.

I don't want to say more for fear of revealing any part of the plot, but if
you're at all interested, take a look. My review doesn't really do the
books justice.
   The GUARDIANS OF THE FLAME (Joel Rosenberg)
      book 1: The Sleeping Dragon
      book 2: <sorry, I don't remember, and the book is at home!>
      book 3: The Silver Crown
      book 4: The Heir Apparent
      book 5: The Warrior Lives
It would be kind of neat to have the next book sometime sooner, if ANYONE
might be listening.

Seth
sk2f+@andrew.cmu.edu
p254sk2f@CMCCVB

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 00:40:36 GMT
From: spotter@eve.wright.edu (Lord Viamis)
Subject: Re: Review: The Warrior Lives!

Book two:  "The Sword and the Chain"

I also just finished reading the fifth book, and thought it was quite well
kept in Joel's style.  Joel is easily one of my top two favourite authors,
and I have waited for six months to read this book (I read them all over
the summer before school started).

So, when's book six coming?????

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:41:44 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Kaleidoscope

Title:     Kaleidoscope
By:        Harry Turtledove
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 249pp
ISBN:      0-345-36477-5

   _Kaleidoscope_ is this month's classiest act from Del Rey - an
anthology of good stuff from Harry Turtledove (aka Eric Iverson), author of
the fantasy _Videssos_Cycle_, _Noninterference_, and long one of _Analog_'s
best short-story contributors.

   This anthology has many of the strengths I praised in Elizabeth Moon's
_Lunar_Activity_ (RR#30). Turtledove is maybe a little better at the
`traditional' SF virtues of idea content, action, and `sense of wonder',
and maybe a shade less good at characterization. For my taste this makes
him marginally the better SF writer of the two, others may differ.

   *I* think this book is worth its cover price just for
_The_Boring_Beast_, a side-splittingly funny pastiche of the Howardian
sub-genre in which Condom the Trojan (duhh...) does battle with the evil
sorcerer Sloth-Amok but, then I have a low mind and an affinity for
slapstick.

   The SF high points of the anthology include _And_So_To_Bed_, _Bluff_,
_The_Road_Not_Taken_, and _Hindsight_, all excellent stories which appeared
in _Analog_ and in various ways exemplify what has always been most
valuable about that magazine. _Hindsight_ includes one scene which has
stuck with me for years ever since I first read it; an utterly convincing
portrait of the reaction of an intelligent person from 1953 to modern
high-voltage rock guitar that condescends to neither the person nor the
music.

   Turtledove also demonstrates that he's capable of fantasy more lyrical
than the enjoyable but somewhat heavy-handed _Videssos_Cycle_, in the
back-to-back stories _The_Castle_Of_The_Sparrowhawk_ and
_The_Summer_Garden_. And he presents us with a horror-tinged vampire
fantasy that manages to be charming in _Gentlemen_Of_The_Shade_.

   Like _Lunar_Activity_, this anthology gives us a nice cross-section of
the work of a promising journeyman writer who may mature into a master of
the genre. I think Turtledove needs to get looser, less afraid to take
chances, and maybe step away a little from the role of "_Analog_ writer";
this anthology makes it clear that he has a wider range, and I think even
his hard SF would benefit if he exercised it more.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Films - A Handmaid's Tale & Batman (4 msgs) &
                       Highlander (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 14:42:53 GMT
From: DAB@math.ams.com (Alison Buckser)
Subject: A Handmaid's Tale

How well did the movie portray the book? Or can the movie stand by itself?
The movie was yanked out of theatre's here in Rhode Island after only a
week (people here are very antsy over the pro/anti-choice question).
Friends who did get to see it said that it was good but very, very
disturbing and they believed that it would mean more to women than to men.
How do you feel?  

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 19:58:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Batman II

   Has Danny DeVito ever done a serious role?  One of the best things about
Batman was its somber Dark Knight atmosphere.  I doubt that Danny DeVito,
as the Penguin, could maintain that.  However, Michael Keaton is mostly a
comedic actor, but he had several serious roles before Batman.  (Clean and
Sober is the only one that comes to mind.)
   I was saw a graphic novel in a bookstore called "The Dark Knight
Returns" and it had a guy with half a face.  Could this be two face? Is
anyone familiar with the graphic novel?  It was inked by Frank Miller, I
remember.
   I don't think bringing Robin into the new movie would be a good idea,
again because it might ruin the atmosphere.
   They could do it logically, though: This movie appears to be based on
the Dark Knight idea, i.e. after Robin II's death Batman goes crazy and
becomes a brutal vigilante, then calms down to become the Batman we saw on
the screen.  This would explain why Robin isn't there.  But, since DC is
going to bring Dick Grayson back as Robin, they could do that for the
movie, too.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 20:54:37 GMT
From: HYPERION@widener.bitnet
Subject: Re: Batman & the Joker's death

When I read the Craig Gardner book, HE said the three in the tower took
shelter there when all the shooting started.  All they wanted up there was
to be able to get a better vantage on what was going on below.  Of course,
it seems a mighty long climb just for the view.

A. Kyle Berman
Widener University School of Law
Harrisburg, PA 17110
Hyperion@Widener.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 10:41:28 GMT
From: bdrogers@athena.mit.edu (Brian D Rogerson)
Subject: Re: Batman II

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>    Has Danny DeVito ever done a serious role?  One of the best things
> about Batman was its somber Dark Knight atmosphere.  I doubt that Danny
> DeVito, as the Penguin, could maintain that.  However, Michael Keaton is
> mostly a comedic actor, but he had several serious roles before Batman.
> (Clean and Sober is the only one that comes to mind.)
>
>    I was saw a graphic novel in a bookstore called "The Dark Knight
> Returns" and it had a guy with half a face.  Could this be two face?  Is
> anyone familiar with the graphic novel?  It was inked by Frank Miller, I
> remember.
>
>    I don't think bringing Robin into the new movie would be a good idea,
> again because it might ruin the atmosphere.
>
>    They could do it logically, though: This movie appears to be based on
> the Dark Knight idea, i.e. after Robin II's death Batman goes crazy and
> becomes a brutal vigilante, then calms down to become the Batman we saw
> on the screen.  This would explain why Robin isn't there.  But, since DC
> is going to bring Dick Grayson back as Robin, they could do that for the
> movie, too.

Before I respond, I think I should point something out:

This is a _long_ response, and some people may feel that this is not the
place for such a posting.  But I must point out that _Batman: The Dark
Knight Returns_ is a _textbook_ for an M.I.T. science fiction course and is
an excellent piece of science fiction, i.e., this is relevant to sf.

Now, on to the response:

Did Devito have a serious role in _War of the Roses_?  I didn't see the
film and it seems to me his character could have been handled either funny
or serious.

With regards to _Batman: The Dark Knight Returns_:
   1. This work is known at least by name and basic idea by about 90% of
Batman comic fans.  The mood is dark and if I remember, this was the
turning point of characterization of the Batman from "just another
superhero" to "a man whose parents were killed in front of him when he was
very young and at which point 'Bruce Wayne' became the Batman, in emotion
if not in fact."

   2. Basic plot: Superheroes are outlawed.  Superman works for the
government.  Batman disappears.  Ten years later, he reappears when he is
~50 years old. Things have gone bad.  Gotham City is in horrible shape.  He
tries helping out and the new police chief wants him captured or killed.
The Joker, who has been catatonic since Batman disappeared, comes out of
his "coma."  He goes on a crime spree, killing _lots_ of people.  Superman
is ordered to get him to stop, or else.  I won't mention any more of the
plot, but this synopsis doesn't do it justice.

   3. Two-Face was D.A. Harvey Dent (Billy Dee Williams in the movie).
During one case, the defendant threw acid at him which scarred the left
side of his face.  He went insane and now commits crimes based on the
number "2."

   4. In _B:TDKR_, psychiatrists decide that changing the left half of
Two-Face's face through plastic surgery to match the right half will help
cure his insanity.  It doesn't, as the Batman can "see" in one panel.

   5. It was written (and maybe pencilled) by Miller, but it was at least
inked (and maybe pencilled) by Klaus Johnson (sp?).

   6. I agree that Robin, whether Fred Savage or Michael J. Fox, would be
out-of-place for the tone of the movies.

   7. Let me try to explain the continuity:

      Everything currently in _Batman_ and _Detective Comics_ is in the
      continuity. 

      Other things, including _Batman: The Killing Joke_, are in the
      continuity. 

      Some things, including _Batman: The Dark Knight Returns_, are NOT in
      the continuity.  _B:TDKR_ is an alternate-future story.

      The movie is not in any continuity except its own.  The movie does
      not mention a Robin, the Batsignal does not appear until the end,
      etc.  This is closer to _Batman: Year One_ (also done by Frank
      Miller) than anything else.  The movie is not _the_ Batman.  (I'm
      serious, in the comic he's referred to as "the Batman" by
      Commissioner Gordon, just about everyone else, and in the letters
      page by readers and editors.)  The movie is an interpretation of the
      character of the Batman, and as such is not _the_ Batman, but _a_
      Batman.  The Batman of the 1960's movie and TV show is also _a_
      Batman, albeit a much different one.

   8. DC is making _Tim Drake_ the new Robin.  In _B:TDKR_, Jason died
_much differently_ than in the mainstream comic.  (Jason Todd, that is,
also known as Robin II.)  Dick Grayson, Robin I, grew up (he's currently,
um, about twenty-five to thirty?) and became _Nightwing_ of _The New
Titans_ (formerly the _Teen Titans_).  Robin III won't actually be working
together on a normal basis for at least a year, IMHO.  (Jason died and
Batman got meaner, used more brute force than before, and decided not to
have someone with him who could get killed _ever_ _again_.  It took Tim
quite a bit of talking to persuade him otherwise.)  Batman wants to train
Tim for _a long time._ On another note, yes, I'm sure DC wants Robin in
Batman II.  (Look at it this way, Jason died as the result of the
1-900-DOES-ROBIN-LIVE-OR-DIE number.  Had the readers voted to let him
live, the way that it was set up in the previous issue, he could very
easily be out of commission for a _long time_.  This was not too long
before the movie.  They wanted the Batman to be working alone in the comic
when the movie did come out, and they probably want Robin back in the comic
_and_ in Batman II when it comes out.

Brian D. Rogerson

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 17:14:04 GMT
From: "GERGA::DAVE"@aeolus.tamu.edu
Subject: BATMAN II

Greetings!

   On the topic of Batman II (or III), there has been much rumour and
discussion of late. To do or not to do. Robin or no, and if so, who. Joker
dead? Maybe, but not likely. Catwoman, Penguin, or Twoface?  Who, when, and
why? My turn.

   Batman II: If done right and well, then YES! I would rather see a sequel
that is good, than a new movie that is dull and boring.

   Robin: Yes, I think that it is time for Robin to be introduced.  As far
as whether Michael J. Fox (Alex Keaton - relation?) or Fred Savage should
play the part, I believe that Fox, though possibly a bit old, is a much
better choice than Savage. Fox is a proven actor - I'm sure some will
debate it, however. Savage, while perhaps closer to the right age, is too
"cute". A definite minus for Batman's sidekick.

   Joker: Of course he isn't dead. Others have pointed out a few clues to
that fact. Add two more - 1) There was no blood on the pavement, suggesting
a robot double. It has been done before.  2) The Laugh Box in The Joker's
jacket. Probably the most proof of the switch. A sign that says, quite
clearly, "I'm not dead, Jim [Gordon]."
   In Batman #1 (comic book), in the second Joker story, the Joker was
originally killed. At the last minute, Bob Kane chose to let him live, and
redrew the last panels. I think that gives plenty of reason for the Joker
to be alive.

   Catwoman, Penguin, Two-Face: Cher could play Catwoman. She is an
excellent actress, despite how people may view her personally.  I can see
her as Selena Kyle, the prostitute who becomes Catwoman.  Danny DeVito is a
good choice for the Penguin. He may be being typecast (as usual), but he
would make a memorable villain.
   Who says it has to be one or the other? Villians have teamed up before.
Why not Penguin & Catwoman, working for the Joker? Could be done.
   As for Two-Face (Harvey Dent): It would be a shame if he is NOT the
villain in Batman II, or introduced at the end. Since Two-Face deals in
duality - twos, what better place to appear.  They have already ruined one
thing - Gotham's Bicentennial. I would have thought that they'd save it for
poor demented Harvey.
   One problem: Bruce Wayne & Harvey Dent were good friends, which made
Batman's dealings with Two-Face all the more difficult.  How do you fight a
friend with mental problems? If Two-Face is the villain in Batman II, there
is too little time for their friendship to develop and be believable.
Especially if Robin or any other character is introduced.

   Well, I guess we'll all see when (if) the movie appears how it is
handled and how well. It will take quite alot to match the response to
Batman (I).

   Take care.

Dave Martin
Technician/Macintosh Systems Administrator
Geochemical & Environmental Research Group (GERG)
Dept. of Oceanography
Texas A&M University
BROOKS@AEOLUS.TAMU.EDU
BROOKS@TAMVXOCN.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 23:54:40 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Highlander Sequel

burian@bgsu-stu.UUCP (John M. Burian) writes:
>> ... Connor McCloud ...
>Connor _McCleod_. (Pronounced McCloud).

Connor _Macleod_, actually.  It was shown on something in the beginning,
but I forget just what it was.

Doug Gibson
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Apr 90 09:39:51 GMT
From: fal20643@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Re: Highlander II -what are the cha

No dice on the prequel theory. The title of the film is "Higlander 2020:
the Quickening."  Both Lambert and Connery are returning, which brings up
ALL sorts of problems:

1) Ramirez is DEAD.  Period.  We saw his head go bye-byes.  How he's around
   in 2020 will probably be very lamely explained.

2) Macleod is no longer immortal.  That should make him about 60 or so in
   2020.  Oh, good, a weird accent spoken through a toothless mouth.

3) THE PRIZE HAS BEEN WON.  WHAT ELSE IS THERE TO TELL?

Anyhow, unless the script is *phenomenal*, which I doubt, this film is
going to suck REAL bad.  Even the return of Russel Mulcahy as the director
can't save this one, I predict.  There is *one* possibility, however...

What if, somehow, all those "souls" or whatever that Macleod subsumed (as
the "only one" of the famous quote) were too much for his old-ass self and
he had to let them all out...?

A bit far-fetched, but it would be an excuse for Ramirez' return, and a
free-for-all among the immortals (except for ol' Connor, who'll be sucking
on a bottle of Geritol in a corner, thankful that there'll never be a
"Greystoke II").

Barring that possibility, I imagine that the only thing that could make
even the expected bad script interesting is the answer to the question that
was raised in the first film and never answered:

Macleod: If it came down to just you and me, would you take my head?
[Ramirez evades the question by chucking Connor over his shoulder]

Well, I thought that would have been a more tense ending than the whole
thing with the Kurgan (which was a helluva jam nonetheless): what if
Macleod and Ramirez *were* the only ones left?  Teacher-pupil relationship
aside, I read it that the immortals couldn't help but kill each other!

Ah, well.  More wishful thinking.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Apr 90 23:44:03 GMT
From: lehi3b15!lafcol!fyfesh@bpa.bell-atl.com (Slothmeister)
Subject: Re: Highlander II -what are the cha

fal20643@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
> No dice on the prequel theory. The title of the film is "Higlander 2020:
> the Quickening."  Both Lambert and Connery are returning, which brings up
> ALL sorts of problems:
> 
> 1) Ramirez is DEAD.  Period.  We saw his head go bye-byes.  How he's
>    around in 2020 will probably be very lamely explained.

You're overlooking one possibility.  Okay, so the film is set in 2020.  Who
says that the scenes with Ramirez have to be set in 2020?  They could use
some more flashback scenes.

Anyway, Highlander II was discussed a while ago on rec.arts.movies.
Someone posted a summary of what the story's going to be about, taken from
some movie magazine.  I'm not sure as to how accurate his info was, but if
the movie follows what he said in his post, it'll probably be pretty lame.
Something about Conner realizing he, and all of the other immortals, is
from another dimension called "Zeitgeist."  I don't remember too much about
what the post said about the part of the story that takes place in 2020
(except that Conner -will- be around 60, and the reason he starts to
remember all this stuff about Zeitgeist is because he had some sort of
amnesia, which starts to wear off or something), but I do remember that
Ramirez will appear in flashbacks again.  Like I said, I don't remember too
much about what it said, but it did sound kind of lame.

Oh well, I guess we'll have to hope for the best.

fyfesh@lafcol.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 18:17:57 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: possibilities for _Hightlander II_

fal20643@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
>No dice on the prequel theory. The title of the film is "Higlander 2020:
>the Quickening."  Both Lambert and Connery are returning, which brings up
>ALL sorts of problems:
>
>1) Ramirez is DEAD.  Period.  We saw his head go bye-byes.  How he's
>   around in 2020 will probably be very lamely explained.
>
>2) Macleod is no longer immortal.  That should make him about 60 or so in
>   2020.  Oh, good, a weird accent spoken through a toothless mouth.
>
>3) THE PRIZE HAS BEEN WON.  WHAT ELSE IS THERE TO TELL?

Hmmm.  Well, I know that the general gist of the new script is known.
However, I had thought of the movie along these lines.

The point of the contest was to find one of the Chosen to help	 manking
through a period of hardship.  This was determined in the Gathering when
Connor MacLeod won.  He earned the powers of omniscience and mortality.
Then as he gets older (he'd be around 60 as people mention), the process
starts over again.  New chosen start to be born and they will spend the
next millenium or so) vying with each other for the next Gathering to face
problems in the future.  This is kind of like the second coming etc.  This
could be a cycle that repeats throughout time.  This could account for a
sequel (just showing the process starting up again and showing what MacLeod
was fated to help mankind through).

Also, if you believe that the various chosen had their souls released but
not sent to some afterlife, it would be possible for MacLeod to "talk" with
them.  (I know, pretty lame, but an idea).

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu
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Date: 14 Apr 90 04:12:26 GMT
From: JLS139@psuvm.psu.edu (Abaddon)
Subject: Re: Highlander Sequel

cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca says:
>The first point says how this power is accumulated, not why.  

   My opinion is that the immortals were placed on the Earth for a very
specific purpose. That being to help mankind through a specific period when
the special power of The Prize is needed most. The accumulation of power
and integration into The One is the sum of all knowledge.

>second, I only recall that he stated he could now feel what everyone
>around him was feeling - nothing about influencing.  

    No, he doesn't say he could influence anyone per se. What he does say
however is that he can help them to understand each other. And it is more
than knowing what they are feeling. He knows what they are thinking. So in
a sense, although he may not be able to directly influence people, he can
influence events.

>my mind was that he was now mortal and could have children. I thought
>then that his kids would be special somehow - gifted in some way that
>would be very influential.  But this thread is just left dangling.  

   The point about mortality is that you wouldn't want to have someone who
is all powerful running around the world forever. Therefore the one who
wins the prize is made mortal. The time for which they had waited had come
and now The One has been given a period of time in which to "save the
world". I also think of mortality as being a gift. The pain of living such
an extended life could become unbearable. (Also note that even Tolkien
refered to death as Iluvatar's gift to man.)

>part about humanity being screwed is only brought up when McCloud says
>"humanity would be screwed" (paraphrasing of course).  This deals with the
>threat very conveniently, too much so.  I was also wondering during the
>film if McCloud would have to fight his friend (whom he meets on the
>bridge), but this is neatly dispensed with too!  McCloud will only have to
>face *baddies*, and not friends or his teacher. How wonderful, but too
>simplistic for my taste.

   Actually it was Ramirez that said "..mankind will suffer an enternity of
darkness." I don't see how this is convenient unless you mean that having
such an inherently evil being is convenient. There certainly is plenty of
evidence of the Kurgan's nature, and considering Ramirez's age I would
think he'd know wherefore he is speaking on this matter. Thus you have an
old fashioned good against evil struggle here. And as to the possibility
that Conner might face his friends, not likely. Again Ramirez states that
the Kurgan is the strongest of them - the perfect warrior.  Therefore it
seems reasonable that the only person capable of defeating him would be the
last one left besides himself. So if Conner doesn't go actively seeking out
his friends to defeat them, the Kurgan certainly will.  And if he does,
well then he is not much better than the Kurgan and there goes your
good-evil struggle. You might as well have the Kurgan win the prize.
Simplistic perhaps, done before, yes, but logical.

>this whole struggle for the prize is solely motivated because "god said
>so".  The whole thing sounds like the justification for the Cold War.  Why
>couldn't god just have them play chess for the prize?  Because fighting's
>more dramatic!  But this is the same deus ex machina as fighting only
>baddies.

   Yes fighting is more dramatic. It is also more final. You would have
them play chess (or some other game). Well how is this to be decided?
Should it be the best 2 out fo 3? Or maybe they play for points. Say the
first one to 21 wins. And what about cheating? Shall they rely on honor
here as well?  Do you expect a person as evil as the Kurgan to just say,
"OK I lost"? This all sounds more vague than killing. Perhaps death is a
poor way to settle things, but it is more logical than the alternative. It
tends to leave no loose ends. (If an immortal is defeated at chess, does he
become mortal?)

>My point about the ending was the previously mentioned one about the
>effects of the prize being left extremely vague.  After insisting on such
>dramatic action for the body of the film, immortals on a mission from god
>running around in the underside of the world cutting each others heads
>off, the end is a picnic?  Did it take ten minutes to write that, or only
>five?  They obviously didn't know what to do once the "gathering" had
>concluded.

    Actually I find this ending more creative than if they had spelled
everything out. To do so would make it more a documentary type of film.
Whereas with the film edited as shown, it leaves much more to the
imagination.

>It ended with the picnic, a real letdown! As much as just going around
>"helping" people.  Too "gosh golly" for my taste.  As to there being only
>one - why couldn't the surviving group of nice guys just pool their power
>after all the nasties were decapitated and go around helping people then?
>Because god said so?

   Perhaps you take the story too literally. You expect everything to be
tied up in neat bundles - a nice little package. It is only entertainment
after all and should be looked at that way. Something to stir the
imagination.  I was to busy enjoying the film to criticize it for dramatic
content or story lines that didn't quite fit my idea of what they should or
shouldn't be.

   One more thing. I didn't say anything earlier about the purported sequel
and what the story could possible entail. And I don't know if this was
already addressed, but I will state my opinion as to the film involving
Sean Connery. It is quite possible that he is involved in a story line that
takes place after the end of the first film. One possibility is there could
be more flashbacks - Connor's memories of the time spent with Ramirez.
There might even be some reshooting of previous flashbacks for inclusion.
The second possibility concerns the ending of the first film. At the end
you here Connery's voice telling (talking to?) Connor about the prize.
Since the prize is the sum of knowledge, Conner would know the thoughts of
Ramirez and so Connery would no doubt be doing some narration.

Jeff Stine
jls139@psuvm.psu.edu
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Date: 17 Apr 90 04:40:51 GMT
From: cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca (Shelley     CP)
Subject: Re: Highlander Sequel

JLS139@psuvm.psu.edu (Abaddon) writes:
>cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca says:
>>The first point says how this power is accumulated, not why.  
>
>   My opinion is that the immortals were placed on the Earth for a very
>specific purpose. That being to help mankind through a specific period
>when the special power of The Prize is needed most. The accumulation of
>power and integration into The One is the sum of all knowledge.

Very zen!  And possibly very true, but as you say, this is your opinion,
not what is said in the film.

>>second, I only recall that he stated he could now feel what everyone
>>around him was feeling - nothing about influencing.  More interesting in
>
>    No, he doesn't say he could influence anyone per se. What he does say
>however is that he can help them to understand each other. And it is more
>than knowing what they are feeling. He knows what they are thinking. So in
>a sence, although he may not be able to directly influence people, he can
>influence events.

That much is said or suggested by the film, but its still vague enough to
mean anything to anybody!  During this discussion, I have begun to wonder
if the ending wasn't just left this way on purpose so that the sequel
writer's hands would not be tied (if there was going to be a sequel).

>>my mind was that he was now mortal and could have children - I thought
>>then that his kids would be special somehow - gifted in some way that
>>would be very influential.  But this thread is just left dangling.  The
>
>   The point about mortality is that you wouldn't want to have someone who
>is all powerful running around the world forever. Therefore the one who
>wins the prize is made mortal. The time for which they had waited had come
>and now The One has been given a period of time in which to "save the
>world". I also think of mortality as being a gift. The pain of living such
>an extended life could become unbearable. (Also note that even Tolkien
>refered to death as Iluvatar's gift to man.)

All powerful?  If we don't know what power he's got, how do we know if we
don't want him running around forever?  (Ramierez say so?)  As to the gift
of mortality, I agree that this is the idea the writers had in mind.  It is
at least inherited from their source material.  As for literary references,
how about Lazarus Long, an immortal in some of Heinlein's books?  He is
talked out of killing himself and finds he enjoys living on and on!  (Mind
you, this is just as irrelevant as Tolkien to the film :)

>>part about humanity being screwed is only brought up when McCloud says
>>"humanity would be screwed" (paraphrasing of course).  This deals with
>>the threat very conveniently, too much so.  I was also wondering during
>>the film if McCloud would have to fight his friend (whom he meets on the
>>bridge), but this is neatly dispensed with too!  McCloud will only have
>>to face *baddies*, and not friends or his teacher - how wonderful, but
>>too simplistic for my taste.
>
>   Actually it was Ramirez that said "..mankind will suffer an enternity
>of darkness." I don't see how this is convenient unless you mean that
>having such an inherently evil being is convenient. There certainly is
>plenty of evidence of the Kurgan's nature, and considering Ramirez's age I
>would think he'd know wherefore he is speaking on this matter. Thus you
>have an old fashioned good against evil struggle here. And as to the
>possibility that Conner might face his friends, not likely. Again Ramirez
>states that the Kurgan is the strongest of them - the perfect warrior.
>therefore it seems reasonable that the only person capable of defeating
>him would be the last one left besides himself. So if Conner doesn't go
>actively seeking out his friends to defeat them, the Kurgan certainly
>will.  And if he does, well then he is not much better than the Kurgan and
>there goes your good-evil struggle. You might as well have the Kurgan win
>the prize.  Simplistic perhaps, done before, yes, but logical.

I do find "old fashioned good against evil struggles" simplistic.  It is
logical in the sense that it is a stock formula and will be swallowed
quickly by the audience so that no more plot is necessary and the action
can get under way.  Ramierez is the deus ex machina who justifies
everything you want with a single quotation!  I have no objections in
particular to this (unless I've seen one too many kung-fu movies just
before), but it should be recognized that this is what's going on.  The
film says nothing new about 'good' and 'evil', it is just a vehicle for the
swordplay (which I enjoyed)!  Let's not interpret deliberate plot holes as
sublime literary references!

>>this whole struggle for the prize is solely motivated because "god said
>>so".  The whole thing sounds like the justification for the Cold War.
>>Why couldn't god just have them play chess for the prize?  Because
>>fighting's more dramatic!  But this is the same deus ex machina as
>>fighting only baddies.
>
>     Yes fighting is more dramatic. It is also more final. You would have
>them play chess (or some other game). Well how is this to be decided?
>Should it be the best 2 out fo 3? Or maybe they play for points. Say the
>first one to 21 wins. And what about cheating? Shall they rely on honor
>here as well?  Do you expect a person as evil as the Kurgan to just say,
>"OK I lost"? This all sounds more vague than killing. Perhaps death is a
>poor way to settle things, but it is more logical than the alternative. It
>tends to leave no loose ends. (If an immortal is defeated at chess, does
>he become mortal?)

You have over-emphasized my reference to chess!  My point here is just a
reiteration of what I said before - the plot is an excuse for the action,
not whether death is appropriate or not.  If the film had real pretensions
to philosophy (and not just drama) then the method of determining the
winner of the prize would have been irrelevant.  The fact that chess would
be stupid for "The Highlander" shows this up, that's why I mentioned it.

>>My point about the ending was the previously mentioned one about the
>>effects of the prize being left extremely vague.  After insisting on such
>>dramatic action for the body of the film, immortals on a mission from god
>>running around in the underside of the world cutting each others heads
>>off, the end is a picnic?  Did it take ten minutes to write that, or only
>>five?  They obviously didn't know what to do once the "gathering" had
>>concluded.
>
>    Actually I find this ending more creative than if they had spelled
>everything out. To do so would make it more a documentary type of film.
>Whereas with the film edited as shown, it leaves much more to the
>imagination.

I don't think the ending was so creative as it was an attempt at copying
the "Starchild" ending from "2001".  It didn't have the same effect since
"The Highlander" didn't engage in any philosophical speculation, unlike
"2001".  I found the sudden switch from death-defying action to a quiet
contemplative outing in the country rather strange and very likely a simple
attempt to leave lots of sequel room.  Another possibility is that the
picnic ending just survived from an early draft and nobody could think of a
better one, so they left it.  Who knows?

>>It ended with the picnic, a real letdown! As much as just going around
>>"helping" people.  Too "gosh golly" for my taste.  As to there being only
>>one - why couldn't the surviving group of nice guys just pool their power
>>after all the nasties were decapitated and go around helping people then?
>>Because god said so?
>
>   Perhaps you take the story too literally. You expect everything to be
>tied up in neat bundles - a nice little package. It is only entertainment
>after all and should be looked at that way. Something to stir the
>imagination.  I was to busy enjoying the film to criticize it for dramatic
>content or story lines that didn't quite fit my idea of what they should
>or shouldn't be.

I don't think I'm taking it too literally so much as trying not to read too
much into it that just isn't there!  If you missed the start of this little
discussion, I said I enjoyed the film despite its obvious flaws and someone
picked up the gauntlet - what flaws?  So I said my peice!  "The Highlander"
had many good points: action, cinematography, even some decent acting!  But
it is JUST an action film, I found nothing 'deep' about it, which is what
I've been saying.  If you find it more compelling than other action films,
then I think that is due to its setting in the mythic-history of our own
culture (instead of a martial arts flick, say).

>   One more thing. I didn't say anything earlier about the purported
>sequel and what the story could possible entail. And I don't know if this
>was already addressed, but I will state my opinion as to the film
>involving Sean Connery. It is quite possible that he is involved in a
>story line that takes place after the end of the first film. One
>possibility is there could be more flashbacks - Connor's memories of the
>time spent with Ramirez.  There might even be some reshooting of previous
>flashbacks for inclusion.  The second possibility concerns the ending of
>the first film. At the end you here Connery's voice telling (talking to?)
>Connor about the prize.  Since the prize is the sum of knowledge, Conner
>would know the thoughts of Ramirez and so Connery would no doubt be doing
>some narration.

Ramierez = Obiwan Kenobi?  AAAAAAGGGGGGGHHHHHH! :>

  The only way "The Highlander" could attain any 'deep' plot (so to speak)
IMHO is if the inverse-messiah complex forced on Mcleod (sorry if I got
that wrong before) had been dealt with.  What I mean is that instead of
'seeking' out a martyr's death to save mankind, he has to kill to do it!
This aspect is just dropped in favour of the easier-to-manage love interest
bit.  That fact that I've never heard anyone bring up this point suggests
to me that it was never recognized by its viewers or writers and therefore
the film really never was intended to have any 'meaning' read into it!  I
would suggest that a better sequel would be one in which Connor doesn't
know why he has gone through all that agony and has to find out.  Of
course, this means a switch from the action format... :>

Cameron Shelley
cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca
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Date: 18 Apr 90 15:38:40 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Piers & women

zlraa@iceman.jcu.oz (Ross Alford) writes:
>As for what Piers does to women, he can be very patronising when it is
>unnecessary or even out of place.  The best example of this is in "With a
>Tangled Skein".  During this book, there are several times when the main
>character moans about how she is only a weak stupid female and how much
>better a man could do this.  It was especially grating at the end of the
>book.  There she is trying her best against the devil.  Why is she still
>moaning about how her clever husband could have solved the puzzles right
>off. She should be concentrating on her own survival.

Oh. I don't think about WaTS much. An even better example was the fact that
there was a contest at all. Such a great risk for such a miniscule bit of
obvious information, especially since one of the triad was not a novice.
WaTS is the worst of the series. It's so bad that I doubt that it is
capable of promoting any notion at all, whether good or evil.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 09:34:48 GMT
From: tucker@tahoe.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Subject: Gerrold's Day For Damnation

I am stumped on a scene in the second book in the "War Against the Chtorr"
series by David Gerrold.  The scene, in chapter 50, The Black Lady" In it,
the main character, Jim McCarthy has fallen into the 'herd' in San
Francisco.  He sees the black lady, and although he wasn't able to talk
before (herd members lose the ability, knowledge) he had a small
conversation with this woman.

   He said: 'I know who you are' 
   She said: 'I know who you are'
   He said: 'Why did you let this happen?'

Who is she?  This bugged me the first time I read the book, and the second
time I still had no clue.
	
What does this chapter mean?

All help will be much appreciated.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 02:50:49 GMT
From: s_trent@hoffman.cc.sophia.ac.jp (Scott Trent)
Subject: William Gibson (In English)

I recently got my hands on some of William Gibson's books and thought they
were terrific!  Even though I've spent over two and a half years in Japan,
he sent me running to my Japanese Dictionary a couple of times.

Can someone fill me in a little bit on Gibson's personal history?  I assume
he's spent a couple of years living in Tokyo.  Surprisingly enough, someone
once told me that prior to picking up writing, Gibson knew very little
about computers.  (I suppose this would help, you wouldn't be bogged down
by preconceptions and what not)

Scott Trent

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 11:47:35 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: William Gibson (In English)

s_trent@hoffman.cc.sophia.ac.jp (Scott Trent) writes:
>I recently got my hands on some of William Gibson's books and thought they
>were terrific!  Even though I've spent over two and a half years in Japan,
>he sent me running to my Japanese Dictionary a couple of times.  Can
>someone fill me in a little bit on Gibson's personal history?  I assume
>he's spent a couple of years living in Tokyo.  Surprisingly enough,
>someone once told me that prior to picking up writing, Gibson knew very
>little about computers.  (I suppose this would help, you wouldn't be
>bogged down by preconceptions and what not)

Surprisingly enough, I *don't* think he has lived in Tokyo. I got a chance
to talk to him very briefly during the '86 Worldcon, and I think he said he
*hadn't* lived in Japan. I know for a fact that he *doesn't* read Japanese;
I put a silly slogan on my T-shirt in hiragana and katakana, and I had to
read it to him.

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 04:13:35 GMT
From: horne@thor.acc.stolaf.edu
Subject: P.C.Hodgell

I am contemplating reading one of P.C.Hodgell's books.  What can you tell
me about her?  What does she right about?  What books do you recommend?
What books has she writen for that matter.  I don't keep up with all the
threads on the net, but I don't think this has been discussed.

horne@stolaf.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 22:48:43 GMT
From: nixon@sybil.cs.buffalo.edu (karen nixon)
Subject: Robin McKinley's Damar books

   I just finished The Blue Sword by Robin McKinley and the book mentioned
it was the first in a series about the kingdom of Damar. I think one of the
other books is The Hero and The Crown, does anyone know of any others?

Thanks!

Karen

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 23:11:00 GMT
From: TRAIN@ccm.umanitoba.ca
Subject: _The Deeds of Paksenarrion_

eric@snark.uu.net writes:
>...has the same strengths and flaws as the Pakesenarrion trilogy itself;
>it is grippingly and convincingly told, but tends towards a vaguely
>priggish oversimplification of what good and evil in human beings are
>actually like.
    But, what Eric has missed, is the fact that Paks' view of good and evil
is VERY simple(I like you, therefore you are Good. You are a very good
soldier, therefore you are Good, because I am a good soldier and I am Good
... etc.), and, the book(s) are written from HER view point. By the third
book, Paks has learned, the hard way, that no human alive is fully Good or
Evil (I am including the majority of the Demi-humans in the book, and
excluding a few, specifically the Dark-elves and the Orcs). She even grows
to see that everyone, despite their best intentions, is grey, some more
white, some more black, and the VAST majority as almost fully grey.  After
all, are people who have never been somewhere new not a little bit innocent
about the new places? I mean, Paks WAS just a naive young girl from a very
isolated farm, and basically only knew her family.
   NOTE: Yes I am aware of the fact that the segment I took the quote from
was part of a critique on ANOUTHER book by Ms. Moon.

James G. Currie
Univ. of Manitoba

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 02:50:00 GMT
From: CL220320@ulkyvx.bitnet (MICHAEL LERNER)
Subject: New Elric Book

Well, I've read the new Elric book, the Fortress of the Pearl.  I'm kind of
curious about the female character, the Dream Thief; I can't figure out the
purpose behind her character and what happened to her in the end (Trying
not to reveal too much of the plot).  I'm guessing that Moorcock is
referring to some other Aspect of the Champion in some way, or setting
himself up for a sequel with her unresolved (?) situation. Where does she
come from?  I am just guessing, but the first thing that came to mind is
that she either relates to Erokesse's Aspect, or some Aspect I have not yet
had the pleasure of reading about.

Feel free to send mail on this subject, I'm extremely curious!

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 20:54:51 GMT
From: rrizzo@bbn.com (Ron Rizzo)
Subject: read any Paul Park?

I'm halfway through Park's Soldiers of Paradise.  A blurb from Isaac Asimov
in the pb that says "Paul Park writes about a somewhere else that is really
Somewhere Else" conveys the power and "strangeness" of Park's imagination,
qualities that ought to be definitive of any SF, IMHO.  He also writes
meticulously.

I think I detect influences: Wolfe, Herbert, Leiber, Zelazny, the Dionysos
myth, to name some of the more obvious ones.

I've heard him read from work-in-progress at the 1989 & 1990 Readercons.  I
first noted his work when I learned he'd lived in Indonesia and drew on the
experience in his SF writing.  Are there any other SF writers besides
perhaps Ballard and the Thai novelist (whose name escapes me) who bring to
their work their experience of living in countries outside the "advanced
industrial world"?

What do people think of Park's work?

Regards.

Ron

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 17:44:01 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Call of Madness

Title:     Call of Madness
By:        Julie Dean Smith
Publisher: Ballantine/Del Rey (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 311pp
ISBN:      0-345-36327-2

   There's a large subgenre of contemporary fantasy written by women I
think of as "Marion Zimmer Bradley Wannabees" that clogs the shelves of
chain bookstore all over the US. An "MZB-wannabee" author and book can be
spotted by presence of most of the following diagnostics:

   1. The protagonist and/or a majority of the strong characters are
female, and one of them is an obvious idealized projection of the author.
   2. The prose-construction is passable, not great, but not odorously
awful either.
   3. The characterization is better than SF's average, with protagonist
and supporting characters often quite engaging.
   4. The world-building is shoddy in the extreme, combining derivative
fantasy elements with a romanticized, anachronism-laden SCA version of
medieval or dark-ages Europe (my girlfriend calls this the "medieval
mystery-meat" effect).
   5. Either the book has explicit political feminism as an obvious subtext
*or* the range of possibilities assumed for women in pre-industrial,
pre-birth-control societies is unrealistically wide.
   6. The book seems aimed at adolescent females and young women and often
has the structure of a bildungsroman.
   7. The acquisition of magical power is treated as an allegory of sexual
maturation and often confused with it.
   8. The author has three names (and uses them all) and hails from
California (spiritually if not geographically :-)).

   Most of the implausible parade of sword-wielding leather-strap women
that have infested fantasy lately obviously stepped out of MZB-wannabee
daydreams of one kind, and then there's the other - the
young-sorceress-learning-to-use-her-powers book. Julie Dean Smith's
_Call_Of_Madness_ is a very typical example of this type.

   Athaya Trelaine is the unhappy princess of Caithe, a small kingdom where
the Church traditionally kills the `Lorngeld' (those born to magic) when
they begin to come into their powers. Her unfeeling father and shrewish
stepmother (yes, there's an evil stepmother) drive her to seek dangerous
excitements in low places. Part of what ails her is her unconsummated
affair with the captain of the palace guard, a good man she wants
desperately to marry but cannot.

   She shares the Caitheans' prejudices against the Lorngeld, and so is
doubly shocked when she discovers that she is one of them herself.  She
knows that her father, who has some magical skill but is not Lorngeld, is
working to end the killing; she fears that disclosure of her secret would
force her into marriage with the Lorngeld prince of a neighboring kingdom
that values its mageborn. But while she keeps the secret she can get no
training in her powers, and an untrained Lorngeld is doomed to madness and
a self-destructive end.

   Well, it's all fairly predictable from there. There's nothing overtly
*wrong* with this book, if you can ignore the paper-mache stage settings
and cliche-ridden plot. If you can deal with it on those terms, it's even
enjoyable in its own clumsy, earnest way. I give it the first Raymond's
Review Rhinestone Starstone Award for Conspicuous MZB-wannabeeness. Enjoy
it, if you can.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 20:31:08 GMT
From: MPalandri.SD@xerox.com
Subject: Vance Bibliography anyone?

Does anyone out there have a list of Jack Vance's books?

I've heard from some reputable sources that he writes reasonably good
books, so I thought getting a list of them would be a good start.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 21:16:33 GMT
From: U30993@uicvm.uic.edu ("Kimberly Laird 6-7797")
Subject: Stanley G. Weinbaum question

Additional titles on Stanley G. Weinbaum books:

_The Red Peri_, _The Dark Other_, _the Black Flame_.

There's a total of about five books.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 23:44:28 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Cyperpunk (and cyberspace)

> I've just finished reading the new book from Wm. Gibson called "Mona Lisa
> Overdrive" as an introduction to cyberpunk, and I have to confess that I
> do not understand the attraction people
[...]
> computer systems, I would be interested in reading fiction that takes a
> character into the network and causes him/her/it to react to events in
> there.  I've seen something like that (albeit
[...]
> Could anyone refer me to a different cyberpunk author, one whose novels
> move faster, are held together better, and have more action in
> cyberspace?

I have two answers for you, as you're really asking two questions.

For an introduction to cyberpunk, THE book to read is _Neuromancer_, by
(sorry to tell you this) William Gibson.  This is the book that defines
cyberpunk.  If you won't do this, a reasonable second choice is
_Mirrorshades: The Cyberpunk Anthology_, edited by Bruce Sterling.  But it
doesn't have any cyberspace.  (See below.)

Before you give up in disgust: For some reason, Gibson has written all of
his novels so far in quite different styles.  _Neuromancer_ is very
fast-moving.  Also _Neuromancer_ doesn't require any prior knowledge on the
part of the reader.  _Mona Lisa Overdrive_ takes place in the same universe
some time later so it's probably more enjoyable if you've already read
_Neuromancer_ and its sequel _Count Zero_.  And it has more action in
cyberspace.  Give it a try.  It's a great book.

This brings me to my next point.  Fiction with characters interacting on
the network isn't necessarily cyberpunk, and vice versa.  A novel dealing
predominantly with cyberspace is very hard to do well, and as far as I know
there is only one: (not cyperpunk) _True Names_ by Vernor Vinge.
Fortunately, it's superb.  Unfortunately, it's chronically out of print. I
think it is available now, in a collection called _True Names and Other
Dangers_.

The only other good examples I know are `Burning Chrome`, a short story by
(you guessed it) William Gibson, and `Overdrawn at the Memory Bank`, a
(probably non-cyberpunk) short story by John Varley.

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 01:54:02 GMT
From: ST902235@brownvm.brown.edu (Cecilia Tan)
Subject: Cyberpunk list error?

I saw in the compiled list of Cyberpunk titles what was listed as a novel
by Anne Carlisle called LIQUID SKY.

Either it is an amazing coincidence, or I am getting something confused, or
there is a direct connection I don't know about.  The LIQUID SKY I know of
is a movie (from late 70's maybe?) starring Anne Carlisle as both an
androgynous punk chick who gets sexed in various and nasty ways, AND as
Jimmy, an androgynous gay cynic.  The climax of the movie (the plot of
which deals with space aliens who kill punks for the heroin in their
bloodstreams) is when she has a sex scene with herself.

Can anyone tell me if there is such a novel, and if it was the actress who
wrote it?  Or if there's been a slight crossing of wires, or perhaps a
multiplexing error?

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 13:08:00 GMT
From: mcqueen@acf4.nyu.edu (David M. McQueen)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk list error?

ST902235@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Cecilia Tan)
> I saw in the comiled list of Cyberpunk titles what was listed as a novel
> by Anne Carlisle called LIQUID SKY.
> 
> Either it is an amazing coincidence, or I am getting something confused,
> or there is a direct connection I don't know about.  The LIQUID SKY I
> know of is a movie (from late 70's maybe?) starring Anne Carlisle as both
> an androgynous punk chick who gets sexed in various and nasty ways, AND
> as Jimmy, an androgynous gay cynic.  The climax of the movie (the plot of
> which deals with space aliens who kill punks for the heroin in their
> bloodstreams) is when she has a sex scene with herself.
>
> Can anyone tell me if there is such a novel, and if it was the actress
> who wrote it?  Or if there's been a slight crossing of wires, or perhaps
> a multiplexing error?  

Yes, there is such a novel, and yes, it was written by the same Ann
Carlisle who was in the movie. One might feel she was milking this project
for all it is worth, but the book is actually well done. It left me with an
entirely different picture of what was going on than the movie did, despite
the fact the action is basically the same in both. Definitely worth
reading. Paperback.

David M. McQueen
Courant Institute of Mathematical Sciences
New York University

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 22:50:35 GMT
From: uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu (Void where prohibited by law.)
Subject: Full Spectrum II

I noticed at the bookstore yesterday that the anthology Full Spectrum II is
out.  FS I was absolutely wonderful!  Anyone know if II is of similar
quality?

Stewart Tame                 
831 Greene Rd. Bldg. 12 Apt. 303
Ypsilanti, MI  48198            
uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 18 Apr 90 09:16:39 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

erica@kong.UUCP (Erica Liebman) writes:
This has some spoilers.  If you haven't read all 4 Vlad novels (_Jhereg_,
_Yendi_, _Teckla_, and _Taltos_), as well as _Brokedown Palace_, you may
want to save this until after you do (note the supreme confidence I have
when I assume you will. 8-)).

>True, there are a few areas where this fails (an example that comes to
>mind is Vlad's description of how he met Aliera in Jhereg vs Taltos) but,
>on the whole, the richness of this world leaves me breathless.

Yeah, he's pretty amazing, isn't he?  Some of the inconsistencies are,
apparently, deliberate (for example, Vlad gets 17*17*17, or somesuch, wrong
in _Jhereg_, and Brust said that it was deliberate).  As for getting his
meeting wrong, I don't think so.  I checked both books, after _Taltos_, and
_Jhereg_ gave me the impression that Vlad had merely smoothed things over,
or conveniently forgotten them.  Which would be just what a "real" person
would be apt to do, don't you think?

One of the few gripes I have with the series is that Vlad's descriptions
are not consistent with someone who is interacting with people up to 3 feet
taller than he is.

>1. Who is Devera's father?  We know her mother is Aliera.  Could it be (my
>favorite) Kragar?

Unknown.  Given Aliera's utter contempt for him, I tend to doubt it.

>2. Why was Kragar kicked out of the Dragons?

Because he could not give orders during a battle, he was, essentially,
useless during the type of battles Dragons love.  Now, the Jhereg would
*kill* to be able to do what Kragar does, as it's *perfect* for an
assassin.

>3. How DOES Kragar do that disappearing act?

Unknown.  Not deliberately, apparently.  Probably psychic (i.e., not coming
from the Orb), which, if true, means that Vlad might be able to help Kragar
overcome it someday.  Which would make for an interesting story, no? 8-)

>4. Who are the serioli?

Yet another sentient race on Dragaera.  That's all we know about them,
except that Vlad thinks they are "peculiar" (given his friends and
background, that really makes me think. 8-)).  Possibly manipulated by
the same race that played with the Dragaerans and Easterners.

>5. Did Verra really die in Brokedown Palace?  ("It's in the blood...")

Probably not.  However, she probably got "displaced" for a while, and her
"death" was probably coincidental with the Interregnum.  Which, from the
Dragaerans' side, was caused by a sea of Chaos being created, and all other
sorts of hell breaking loose.  I would *love* to corner Brust and find out
what the interrelations between these two books are.  Any ideas, Chuq?
Anybody?  (Steven?  Are you still there?  Please contribute, if you are;
you are, after all, the #1 authority 8-).)

>6. What lingering effects will the Goddess Blood have on Morrollan?

Probably not much that will be immediately noticeable.  Unless he tries to
play with Chaos, which I suspect he won't do.  The blood might give him
some help.  *However*, I suspect any effects it might have had wore off
pretty quickly, as the blood cells died or were killed.  (Does a Goddess'
blood die?)  Which, of course, brings to mind: how did Kierra get the
blood, anyway?  Blood Day at the Hall of the Dead? 8-)

>7. What position do (a) Demons, (b) Jenoine, (c) Taltos Animals, (d) Gods
>(e) elfs/dragaerans (f) easterners (g) other? have in this world or
>relation with each other?  (oh yes (h) serioli)

You forgot Cat-centaurs.

The Taltos animals are, I'm sure, incarnations of the gods.  The Jenoine
are gone (according to Aliera), at least for the most part.  The Dragaerans
and Easterners (elves and humans) are close enough that they can compete,
which means wars.  Without Socery, Easterners seem to be a bit better, but
that may be because they've had to make do without it.  With it, however,
the Dragaerans are better (taller, stronger, and more powerful magic).

As for demons: who knows?  We have had *no* mention of them outside of BP,
and that was not direct.  Maybe they are merely another incarnation of
gods.

>8. Who is Brigitta's daughter?  Cawti?  or Vlad's Mother?  If it is
>Vlad's Mum, then Vlad is part non-human. Hmmmmmm!!!

The impression I'd gotten was Cawti, except that, if the theory I expounded
upon above (about the Interegnum) is correct, it cannot be.

>9. How did Vlad meet Daymar?

Left for another novel, I'm sure.  Actually, it's mentioned that Daymar
tried to read someone's mind, out of curiosity, and Vlad nearly killed him.
After that, they became "friends."

>10. Where is that missing episode with the eastern revolt near
>Whatshisface's tomb (Barrit, I think) which seems to occur between Yendi
>and Jhereg?

Yet another novel, hopefully.  (I'm waiting for all 17 novels, maybe more
if we're lucky 8-).)

>11. How does one become undead?

By special dispensation from the gods, I would assume.  But: Sethra is
described as a vampire.  Does that mean she drinks the blood of mortals?
No mention has been made of it (although there was Loiosh's question about
her being a "good" vampire [or "..."]).  (Just a little side note: I have a
baby boa constrictor, for a pet.  Her name is Sethra.  I chose that because
of Vlad's comment, "She gave me a warm-despite-the-cold kiss" [something
like that].  She also likes to have dead teckla around 8-).)

>12. What is Sethra's background?

She's older than the Empire.  250000 years, in fact.  Given that, don't
expect a complete breakdown in anything less than a dozen novels.

>13. Where did spellbreaker come from?

Unknown.  It's been stated that Brust has publicly stated that Spellbreaker
is not a Great Weapon (which blew my theory), although that raises the
question of: why did it have to be named?

>14.  (Here's a good one) Who the hell is Kiera, Vlad's fairy godmother?
>Is she really KIERON, reincarnated?  After all in the missing episode, of
>10., aliera gives her sword to Sethra the Younger and Kieron said that if
>she did that, he'd have to come back.  I find Kiera to be AWFULLY
>suspicious as godmothers go.

Yes, Kiera is Vlad's fairy godmother.  For reasons known only to her, she
chose to befriend Vlad, something Kieron would *not* have done (remember
how he treated Vlad in the Hall of the Dead?).  Hell, maybe she's
Brigitta's daughter 8-).

>15. What is it about Devera that makes her so darned powerful and
>"savant"-y?

She is pre-life.  A soul waiting to be born.  I suspect this may be because
Aliera spent quite a bit of time being a soul-without-a-body, thus causing
some strange things to happen to her (future) children.  Also, she's been
in every one of Brust's novels, so of course she's pretty smart 8-).

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 19:32:21 GMT
From: erica@kong.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

*Possible spoilers*
seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>erica@kong.UUCP (Erica Liebman) writes:
>>1. Who is Devera's father?  We know her mother is Aliera.  Could it
>>be (my favorite) Kragar?
>Unknown.  Given Aliera's utter contempt for him, I tend to doubt it.

But remember eoJhereg?  Guess who was sitting next to Aliera?  Hmm!

>>2. Why was Kragar kicked out of the Dragons?
>Because he could not give orders during a battle, he was, essentially,
>useless during the type of battles Dragons love.  Now, the Jhereg would
>*kill* to be able to do what Kragar does, as it's *perfect* for an
>assassin.

NOT A CHANCE!!!  Remember, Vlad immediately knew this was a lie.  Kragar
was KICKED out, and kicked out enough to be thought of badly by Aliera
"That snake...", said she

>>3. How DOES Kragar do that disappearing act?
>Unknown...<stuff about non-orb, overcoming problem>

I am SURE it is voluntary & not-quite-sorcery.

>>4. Who are the serioli?
>Yet another sentient race on Dragaera.  That's all we know about them,
>except that Vlad thinks they are "peculiar" (given his friends and
>background, that really makes me think... 8-)).  Possibly manipulated by
>the same race that played with the Dragaerans and Easterners.

I think this comes down to what sort of magic is Morganti magic. There
are several types of magic floating around including witchcraft, sorcery,
wizardry, necromancy and godhood.

>>5. Did Verra really die in Brokedown Palace?  ("It's in the blood...")
>Probably not.  However, she probably got "displaced" for a while, and her
>"death" was probably coincidental with the Interregnum.  Which, from the
>Dragaerans' side, was caused by a sea of Chaos being created, and all
>other sorts of hell breaking loose.  I would *love* to corner Brust and
>find out what the interrelations between these two books are.  Any ideas,
>Chuq?  Anybody?  (Steven?  Are you still there?  Please contribute, if you
>are; you are, after all, the #1 authority 8-).)

I don't think that the the interregnum is related except perhaps through
the castle being 400 years old.  Remember the interregnum allowed
easterners to invade FAERIE, for once (I suspect the invaders are the
Northerners referred to in BP) and allowed a more stabilizing influence.
Perhaps the END of the interregnum, the return of sorcery from human powers
such as whats-his-face-the-wizard and the prince-hero back to the
dragaerans was being discussed.

5b.**NEW QUESTION**   Was the River really alive/sentient?

>>6. What lingering effects will the Goddess Blood have on Morrollan?
>Probably not much that will be immediately noticeable.  Unless he tries to
>play with Chaos, which I suspect he won't do.  How did Kierra get the
>blood,anyway?  Blood Day at the Hall of the Dead? 8-)

Morrollan's Mom was an e'Kieron, but he took after his Dad's line more.
Remember, his UNCLE was Adron.  Besides, in Vlad's current incarnation, he
has NONE of the BLOOD of the e'keiron (Unless, through a demon).

>>7. What position do (a) Demons, (b) Jenoine, (c) Taltos Animals, (d) Gods
>>(e) elfs/dragaerans (f) easterners (g) other? have in this world or
>>relation with each other?  (oh yes (h) serioli)
>You forgot Cat-centaurs.

Yup I did.

>The Taltos animals are, I'm sure, incarnations of the gods.  The Jenoine
>are gone (according to Aliera), at least for the most part.  The
>Dragaerans and Easterners (elves and humans) are close enough that they
>can compete, which means wars.  Without Socery, Easterners seem to be a
>bit better, but that may be because they've had to make do without it.
>With it, however, the Dragaerans are better (taller, stronger, and more
>powerful magic).

One thing is pretty clear -- the Gods are NOT Jenoine (even though the Elfs
(love that spelling) thought they were, once.

>As for demons: who knows?  We have had *no* mention of them outside of BP,
>and that was not direct.  Maybe they are merely another incarnation of
>gods.

Ah, mystery, mystery.  It seems to me that Jeonine may be Demons, but not
Gods.  But I remember (was it Sethra?) someone saying that Jenoine were
humanoid with extra joints on their fingers.

>>8. Who is Brigitta's daughter?  Cawti?  or Vlad's Mother?  If it is
>>Vlad's Mum, then Vlad is part non-human. Hmmmmmm!!!
>The impression I'd gotten was Cawti, except that, if the theory I
>expounded upon above (about the Interegnum) is correct, it cannot be.

The "watch out for her" seems to indicate Cawti, but Cawti has shown no
non-human tendancies.  If so, she is the daughter of a prince, her "sister"
is the heir to the throne, her husband's "sister" is Aliera, ex-heir to the
throne and her husband's friend/boss/colleague Morollan is the ex-ex-heir
to the throne.  These people get around!

8b. (NEW QUESTION) How was the empress born if both her parents were
already dead?

>>13. Where did spellbreaker come from?
>Unknown.  It's been stated that Brust has publicly stated that
>Spellbreaker is not a Great Weapon (which blew my theory), although that
>raises the question of: why did it have to be named?

What I mean was, why was it created.  It's not a great weapon, it is
clearly a named magical instrument.  Who creates that sort of magic and why
was it sort of "waiting" for Vladimir?

>>14.  (Here's a good one) Who the hell is Kiera, Vlad's fairy godmother?
>>Is she really KIERON, reincarnated?  After all in the missing episode, of
>>10., Aliera gives her sword to Sethra the Younger and Kieron said that if
>>she did that, he'd have to come back.  I find Kiera to be AWFULLY
>>suspicious as godmothers go.
>Yes, Kiera is Vlad's fairy godmother.  For reasons known only to her, she
>chose to befriend Vlad, something Kieron would *not* have done (remember
>how he treated Vlad in the Hall of the Dead?).  Hell, maybe she's
>Brigitta's daughter 8-).

Kiera is still too convenient for reality.  I like the prior explanation of
her being the "Avatar" of Verra.

>>15. What is it about Devera that makes her so darned powerful?
>She is pre-life.  A soul waiting to be born.  I suspect this may be
>because Aliera spent quite a bit of time being a soul-without-a-body, thus
>causing some strange things to happen to her (future) children.  Also,
>she's been in every one of Brust's novels, so of course she's pretty smart
>8-).

Yes, but does there have to be a purpose/destiny for her, or is she merely
to-be-born of such gifted parents that she is insufferably cute & wise?  I
dont' want the series to end until Aliera is throwing up in the mornings,
at least.  After all, this may not be the stories of Vlad, but the
progression of steps to ensure Devera's conception!  Think about it!

Erica J. Liebman
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
erica@kong.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 20:54:01 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson) writes:
>He wasn't.  He resigned in disgust because nobody ever seemed to notice
>when he gave an order.  B^)

Not true.  That's his excuse, but immediately after this it says "Now, I
knew this wasn't completely true, since Kragar had been kicked out by the
Dragons.  However, I had my scars I didn't let him scratch..."  (quote from
memory and probably inaccurate).

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 21:05:01 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

I have a question:  Is there a book or two I've missed here?!?  I've read
   Jhereg
   Yendi
   Taltos
   Teckla (which I thought kind of sucked, anyone agree?)

What is BP?  Who in hell is Brigitta?  It's possible (if they're in Teckla)
I might have just forgotten them.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 21:37:08 GMT
From: vnend@phoenix.princeton.edu (D. W. James)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

dagibbs@trillium.waterloo.edu (David Gibbs) writes:
>seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan> writes:
>>Except that, in another book (_Taltos_, I think>, Mario is referred to as
>>a "possibly legendary" assassin.  Almost nothing is known about Mario, so
>>I contend that my theory (that he really *isn't* a single person, but
>>rather the tradition).
> 
>But it is stated (In I'm not sure which book) that Mario kill the Decadent
>Phoenix emperor, triggering the second interregnum.  So Mario must exist.
>(He seems to be talked about as a fact generally, not a non-existent
>legend, having 'work'ed within living memory.)

   Well... "Everyone" KNOWS that Mario killed him.  But then, if you were
Mario, and you didn't do it, are you going to go tell someone that you
didn't?  Or, if you did it, and not Mario, are you going to bitch because
Mario gets the credit and not you?  Not likely.  Mario Greymist is, simply,
the best assassin around.  If you don't see how it was done, then, gee,
Mario did it.

   I'd be perfectly pleased if we *never* met Mario.  It would kind of
spoil the mystery, eh?

vnend@phoenix.princeton.edu
vnend@pucc.bitnet   

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 11:35:08 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

vnend@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (D. W. James) writes:
>I'd be perfectly pleased if we *never* met Mario.  It would kind of spoil
>the mystery, eh?

Well, I see two probably paths for Vlad, sometime in the next 13 books: one
is that he rises to the Demon's level in the Organization, the other is
that he meets / helps / "becomes" Mario.  If the theory I posted
(apparently dubbed "The RemSteele Hypothesis" 8-)) is correct, that Vlad
would be recruited by the organization, Mario Greymist, Inc. (8-))

Both, of course, could happen, which would be, uhm, *interesting* 8-).

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Cyberpunk (4 msgs) & AI's & A Request &
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 Apr 90 22:36:00 GMT
From: scratch@unix.cis.pitt.edu (Steven J Owens)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead) writes:
>I've just finished reading the new book from Wm. Gibson called "Mone Lisa
>Overdrive" as an introduction to cyberpunk, and I have to confess that I
>do not understand the attraction people have for either Mr. Gibson or his
>work.

   Well, that's understandable.  Tastes change.  But I think that, perhaps,
you should have started with some of Gibson's earlier work.  The anthology
Burning Chrome gives a nice introduction to cyberpunk, and then Neuromancer
(the first book of the Sprawl Trilogy), then Count Zero.  Count Zero, by
the way, IMHO, the best of the three novels.  By the way, I think I should
point out that by starting with Mona Lisa Overdrive, you're starting with
the last book of a trilogy.  Not that it can't stand on its own, but of
course it's not going to be as good as if it had been read after the first
two.

>Since I work for a large company that specializes in networked computer
>systems, I would be interested in reading fiction that takes a character
>into the network and causes him/her/it to react to events in there.  
>
>Could anyone refer me to a different cyberpunk author, one whose novels
>move faster, are held together better, and have more action in cyberspace?

   Ah, so *that's* what you want.  Well, why didn't you say so?  Daniel
Keys Moran's Emerald Eyes and The Long Run.  The first book is actually not
very net-related (although it does have some) but it is pretty important as
the precursor to The Long Run (which is MUCH more fun, and also has a lot
more net-activity).  By the way, as to whether or not it's cyberpunk, well,
that's up in the air, but I don't really care.  I like it.

   Another side note.  My brother (who is MUCH more into computers than I,
poor simple communications major, am) liked The Long Run and liked the way
it handled hacker combat in a virtual reality situation, but he still
wasn't totally happy with it. Then again, "hacker combat" really doesn't
translate to romantic/fast-paced/action-oriented stuff anyway ;-)

Steven J. Owens
Scratch@Pittvms
Scratch@unix.cis.pitt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Apr 90 23:35:24 GMT
From: scratch@unix.cis.pitt.edu (Steven J Owens)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk Titles

tchm@lakesys.UUCP (Kind Old King George) writes:
>>Which brings up a question I have.  How does everyone in netdom define
>>what cyberpunk is?  What does it take for a work to be classed as
>>cyberpunk?  Would you class the movie _Blade Runner_ as cyberpunk?
>>
>>Part of my definition is a societal reliance on computers and networks, a
>>burgeoning bio-tech industry and system run more by the ziabatsu (sp?)
>>corporations than the local governments.

   Close, almost.  From what I've read of it, the primary emphasis seems to
be that it has to deal with technoshock, and usually with a high technology
rather than a low technology.  (This, by the way, may be as close as you'll
ever get to the "official" definition.  I got it from Bruce Sterling's
foreword in the Mirrorshades anthology).  Technoshock, by the way, is a
narrow part of futureshock; the shock comes from rapid advancement/change
in technology rather than rapid change in society.

   This, by the way, is why I feel that Shockwave_Rider, by Brunner,
qualifies for Cyberpunk.  Besides the fact that it's one of Brunner's best
(IMHO) :-)

>   What is cyberpunk, though? Speaking with a number of friends who know
>nothing about computers, they envision it as a label for a society that is
>technologically ahead of us, dominated by large corporations and criminal
>organizations. My friends who know nothing about computers hardly ever
>talk about the flow of information when discussing what cyberpunk may or
>may not be; this is where I differ from them. Information is power! How
>else would TRW stay in business?

   Naw, information alone isn't power.  Communications is!!  (What else do
you expect from a communications major :-).  Seriously though, I think that
if you take a close look at Toffler's "information age" you'll see that it
more involves *communicating* information.

   That's why the matrix is so important, by the way.  If you look at
Gibson's writing carefully, you'll notice that communication of information
is often more important than information itself.  Example: Mona Lisa
Overdrive, when Gentry is explaining what the Aleph is:

   "It was, Gentry said, a fairly strange thing for anyone to have built at
   all, although such things were rumored to exist and to have their uses,
   particularly in the storage of vast amounts of confidential data.  With
   no link to the global matrix, the data was immune to every kind of
   attack via cyberspace.  The catch, of course, was that you couldn't
   access it via the matrix; it was dead storage."

   In other words, it's not just the information, but the ability to
*communicate* it that is important.

>Someone had asked for a reading list. Try the Whole Earth Review, Summer
>'89.  To paraphrase their "Cyberpunk 101 Reading List":
>
>The Big Sleep (Raymond Chandler, 1939)
>The Stars My Destination (Alfred Bester, 1956)
>Naked Lunch (William Burroughs, 1959)
>Do Androids Dream of Electic Sheep? (Philip K. Dick, 1968)
>Future Shock (Alvin Toffler, 1970)

   I don't know why they didn't, but they should have included the second
Toffler book, The Third Wave.  It's VERY interesting.

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 15:45:03 GMT
From: ELE@psuvm.psu.edu (Jeremy Crampton)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk Titles

scratch@unix.cis.pitt.edu (Steven J Owens) says:
>That's why the matrix is so important, by the way.  If you look at
>Gibson's writing carefully, you'll notice that communication of
>information is often more important than information itself.  Example:
>Mona Lisa Overdrive, when Gentry is explaining what the Aleph is:
>
>   "It was, Gentry said, a fairly strange thing for anyone to have built
>   at all, although such things were rumored to exist and to have their
>   uses, particularly in the storage of vast amounts of confidential data.
>   With no link to the global matrix, the data was immune to every kind of
>   attack via cyberspace.  The catch, of course, was that you couldn't
>   access it via the matrix; it was dead storage."
>
>   In other words, it's not just the information, but the ability to
>*communicate* it that is important.

Exactly!  There's little doubt here that Gibson got his idea for the Aleph
from Jorge Luis Borge's "The Aleph," which as Ed Soja recently noted is
"the only place on Earth where all places are, a limitless space of
simultaneity and paradox, impossible to describe in less than extraordinary
language" (_Postmodern Geographies_, 1989).  I.e., the matrix.

Here's Borges on his siting/sighting of the Aleph:

"Then I saw the Aleph...And here begins my despair as a writer.  All
language is a set of symbols whose use among its speakers assumes a shared
past.  How, then, can I translate into words the limitless Aleph, which my
flopundering mind can scarcely encompass? ... Really, what I want to do is
impossible, for any listing of an endless series is doomed to be
infinitesimal.  In that single gigantic I saw millions of acts both
delightful and awful; not one of them amazed me more that all of them
occupied the same point in space, without overlapping or transparency.
What my eyes beheld was simultaneous, but what I shall write down will be
successive, because language is successive.  Nonetheless, I will try to
recollect what I can" (Borges, 1971, "The Aleph and other stories").

Does that sound like cyberspace to you?  A non-geographical space without
center, without limits, without dimensions etc.  And of course the
difficulty of communicating you were alluding to above, by language anyway.
Perhaps the graphic medium of cyberspace can alleviate that problem
somewhat since it is less sequential, but based as it is on representation,
it can never overcome the problem of referentiality.

Jeremy

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 09:03:27 GMT
From: dagibbs@trillium.waterloo.edu (David Gibbs)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead) writes:
>Since I work for a large company that specializes in networked computer
>systems, I would be interested in reading fiction that takes a character
>into the network and causes him/her/it to react to events in there.  I've
>seen something like that (albeit not really cyberpunk) in the Star Trek
>novel "Memory Prime".

  A very good story of this type is _Valentina_(Soul in Saphire)_ by (I
think) Marc? Stiegler and Joseph? Delaney.  (I know one of the authors'
surnames is Delaney and two people wrote it.)  It is basically a series of
stories that were published in Analog over a period of about a year,
collected and tied together.  It is set in close to modern period and about
the creation of an AI (Valentina) who lives on the computer networks.  It
is an interesting and amusing story with much of the feel of the hacker to
it.
  Strongly recommended.

David
dagibbs@trillium.waterloo.edu
uunet!watmath!trillium!dagibbs

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 17:35:50 GMT
From: DRUCKER@dickinsn.bitnet ("Drucker, Thomas")
Subject: Watt-Evans & AI

   When I mentioned to Lawrence Watt Evans which of his novels had been
included in the recent lists of material with a sizable AI component, he
was a little surprised that Denner's Wreck and Nightside City had not been
mentioned, at least by comparison with The Wizard and the War Machine et
al.

Thomas Drucker
DRUCKER@DICKINSN.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 20:20:08 GMT
From: royle@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Keenan Royle)
Subject: SciFi strories with 0 g sex

What books (scifi or otherwise) can people name that have good zero gravity
sex scenes in them?

Title, author and a brief idea of how it is handled in the story would be
welcome.

I remember a few scenes in some Piers Anthony stories.  But I have not read
any of his books for quite a while.

Post or e-mail.  

Keenan Royle
royle@cs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Apr 90 19:12:26 GMT
From: UH2@psuvm.psu.edu (Lee Sailer)
Subject: Re: SciFi strories with 0 g sex

There was one a few years back in an issue of Whole Earth Quarterly, the
magazine wing of the Whole Earth Catalog folks.  This may have occurred
before the name change.  It used to be the CoEvolution Qrtly.

Lee

------------------------------

Date: 15 Apr 90 21:45:28 GMT
From: RCW101@psuvm.psu.edu (The Fiend)
Subject: Re: SciFi strories with 0 g sex

The Spaceways series, by John Cleve is packed full of sexual encounters of
all kinds. There are at least 18 books in the series, maybe more. I haven't
really checked in a while. The series was published in the late 70's I
think (I could be wrong).

Ron Woodley
RCW101@PSUVM.BITNET
RCW101@PSUVM.PSU.EDU
RCW101%PSUVM@PSUVAX1.uucp
RCW101@PSUBIT            
RCW101@PSUVMXA           

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 02:26:05 GMT
From: uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu (Void where prohibited by law.)
Subject: Sex in 0g.

Two stories I can recall.
   "The Mile High Club" (?) in _Dangerous Visions_ (or _Again, Dangerous
Visions_.  I can't recall the author's name.)  and a story in Semiotext(e)
SF 14, the title and the author of which escape me.

Stewart Tame                 
831 Greene Rd. Bldg. 12 Apt. 303
Ypsilanti, MI  48198            
uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 17:37:54 GMT
From: MLW@vax01.ams.com (Maxine Wolfson)
Subject: 0-G sex

Spider Robinson's Star Dancer: person has been out in space so long, bones
cannot take Earth (or moon) gravity. Dance is communication with alien life
form that has everyone paniced due to misunderstanding previous dance
forms.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 19:54:20 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: 0-G sex

While it is not exactly o-g sex, there is a scene in Esther Freisner's
_Demon Blues_ where either the protagonist (a magician) or the succubus
levitates the pair of them.  So the effect is essentially the same although
it is not technically the same.  It involves the same principle of flying
as in Robert Asprin's Myth Books.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 21:24:11 GMT
From: myers@hpfcdj.hp.com (Bob Myers)
Subject: Re: SciFi strories with 0 g sex

I don't know what you mean by "good" scenes, but a big part of Ben Bova's
_Kinsman_ was Chet Kinsman's establishment of the Zero Gee Club with a
female civilian in an Air Force space station.  (This was, I believe, first
published as a short story, which I want to say was titled "Founding
Father."  Then again, I could be dropping brain cells again.)

Minor scenes which come to mind would be in Frederick Pohl's _Man_Plus_
and, I beleive, various places in the Heechee "saga."  Also, Larry Niven
undoubtedly stuck some zero-gee sex in the Known Space series, and I
distinctly remember at least one such scene in _The_Smoke_Ring_.  (Hmmm.
Better stop now, or people are going to get the wrong idea about the parts
of these books that tend to stick in my mind.  Uh, let's see, there was NO
zero-gee sex in "The Hound of the Baskervilles, and I remember THAT
clearly, see! :-))

Bob Myers
KC0EW
HP Graphics Tech. Div.
Ft. Collins, Colorado
myers%hpfcla@hplabs.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 07:52:29 GMT
From: wshb!damian@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: Re: 0-G sex

I'm not positive about this (it's been a few years since I've read them)
but as I recall the trilogy of "Demon", "Wizard" & "Titan" had some 0-G sex
scences in them.  The books were written by John Varley.

Damian L. Centgraf II
WSHB-Broadcast Engineer
...!uunet!wshb!damian  

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 19:37:05 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Reviews: short takes

This time, two more classy reprints in the Collier Nucleus series, followed
by some old business and an oddity.

Title:     Solar Lottery
By:        Philip K. Dick
Publisher: Collier Nucleus/Macmillan (1990)
Format:    pb, 188pp
ISBN:      0-02-029125-6

This is Philip K. Dick's debut novel from 1955. The science is absurd, the
social predictions dated in many respects, the characters are strictly 2-D
and the plotting is melodramatic and left to lurch to an abrupt end. But,
the fascinating, feverish intensity that consumed and eventually destroyed
Dick is already on display. The book stumbles headlong forward like an
overbalanced runner going faster and faster to keep from falling down,
throwing off fireworks in all directions.  There is also still some
interest in his portrait of a ruthless industrial feudalism worshiping the
Von Neumann-Morgenstern minimax game. High weirdness indeed!

Title:     Deathbird Stories
By:        Harlan Ellison
Publisher: Collier Nucleus/Macmillan (1990)
Format:    pb, 295pp
ISBN:      0-02-028361-X

This reprint of Ellison's powerful 1975 anthology takes us back to the days
when American SF's enfant terrible was a little more enfant. The stories
are still gripping, often at the same moments that they seem most
overwrought and self-indulgent. But when Ellison's rage-till-your-guts-
bleed style works, when his moral vision is actually matched by reality, it
creates experiences of unmatched awe-fulness (as in
_The_Whimper_Of_Whipped_Dogs_, surely one of the most searing short stories
ever committed to paper). I find myself alternately slack-jawed with
amazement at the raw power of his writing and the utter obviousness and
triviality of some of the Vast Insights he uses it to build up to. Ah,
well. The world would be a poorer place without him.

Title:     Star Hunters, Vol III: Bluebloods
By:        David Drake (editor)
Publisher: Baen Books (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 279pp
ISBN:      0-671-69866-4

Yawn, another ho-hum `theme' anthology of reprints from other anthologies.
The stories in this one are OK but old (one, a minor Kuttner, dates from
1949), only incidentally related, and the whole was obviously intended to
ride the coattails of Star Hunters I and II.  I wish Drake and Baen had
displayed more taste, and advise you not to buy this one lest it encourage
similar mediocrities in the future.

Title:     Roofworld
By:        Christopher Fowler
Publisher: Ballantine (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 307pp
ISBN:      0-345-36731-6

Satanic punks rappel across the rooftops of London, scheming to bring a
horrific New Age to the unsuspecting city. Our Hero, a nebbish strongly
resembling the author, falls in with a smart & sexy lady photographer and a
rival gang of good-guy of roofworlders led by an incompetent idealist.
Gore, action, and many aerial chase scenes ensue. Goddess knows why this
got mailed to an SF reviewer; fans might find the roofworlders' tech toys
of some interest, though.
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Date: 20 Apr 90 14:14:23 GMT
From: charles@sparky.eecs.umich.edu (Charles Jacob Cohen)
Subject: Fredric Brown

He was recently talked about on the net in reference to his short story,
"Arena."  I have read some of his stories, and loved them all, but because
he wrote his stuff over 40 years ago, and is dead now (I think), it is very
hard to find out what he wrote.  So far I have:

The Best of Fredric Brown
The Mind Thing (FANTASTIC!!!!!)
The Rogue in Space
What Mad Universe (Fantastic!)

Are there any others?  I know that he was also a mystery writer, but I'm
more interested in his SF.  Can anyone help?  Thanks in advance. Email me
and I'll post a complete list

Chuck
charles@sparky.eecs.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 16:04:29 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Frederic Brown

charles@sparky.eecs.umich.edu (Charles Jacob Cohen) writes:
>So far I have:
 
>The Best of Frederic Brown
>The Mind Thing (FANTASTIC!!!!!)
>The Rogue in Space
>What Mad Universe (Fantastic!)
 
>Are there any others?  I know that he was also a mystery

Martians Go Home! was quite silly.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 11:39:22 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) writes:
>I have a question:  Is there a book or two I've missed here?!?  I've read
>   Jhereg
>   Yendi
>   Taltos
>   Teckla (which I thought kind of sucked, anyone agree?)

Not really.  I liked it.  It was *different*, true, but it also had Vlad
doubting himself, and, in some ways, was the logical successor to Jhereg.

>What is BP?  

_Brokedown Palace_.  Influenced, based on, and/or guided by a Grateful Dead
song, and dedicated to the band members.  It takes place in Fenario, and
gives a different perspective to the world.  It almost fits in with the
Vlad series, but there are enough discrepancies to make me wonder.
Hopefully, Steven will come up with some sort of explanation (either
through a book or a post, if he's reading this.  This has been an unpaid
hint 8-)).

>Who in hell is Brigitta?  

She was in BP.  Read it; it's a good book.  Not great, but good.  I enjoyed
it.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 19:57:03 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Subject: Brust - another topic: TO REIGN IN HELL - and a request

Eons ago, when I first started reading sf-lovers via the Digest, the
subject book came out and caused a lot of controversy on the network;
arguments were going on theological grounds and others.  SKZB, the author,
while quite active on the net at the time, generally refrained from taking
part in these discussions.  At one time, though, he posted a long article,
full of spoilers, answering a lot of the issues raised.

At the time I had not read TRIH.  A year or so later I got around to buying
the book (and have read it at least three times since).  I have often
wished I could read that article again, but I didn't keep anything from
those days.  My request is: does anyone have a copy of that article that
could be MAILED to me, or does anyone remember within a month or less when
it was written so I could try to find it in the archives?  (There's no way
I'm going to look for it without a very good idea of where to look!)

Thanks

JBL
levin@bbn.com
{...}!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 21:54:21 GMT
From: mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

Here are some more questions I haven't seen brought up:

Why is the sky above the Dragaeran Empire a uniform gray?  My best guess is
that while Cuskari brought the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars to Fenario, no
one has done the same favor for Dragaera yet.  But that's silly.

What does "Lavode" mean?  Sethra is the only Drageran who is not identified
solely by patronymic (or indeed by patronymic at all; maybe she was a
first-generation Jenoine creation?).  Vlad refers to a time when "there
were Lavodes", so it's not a unique sobriquet.  Maybe someone who knows
Magyar (Hungarian/Fenarian) can help?

Why does Vlad have the surname Taltos?  I don't recall other Easterners
having surnames at all, and Taltos is a fairly significant surname to have.

How has Fenario remained independent of an Empire whose feudal estates
dwarf it, and whose sorcery, while different in strengths and weaknesses
from witchcraft, is commanded by all too many old and powerful wizards.
Dragaerans really are superior in all aspects to Easterners, after all:
strength, size, lifespan, etc.  Vlad survives in the second place by
dealing with them in unexpected ways, and in the first place by having a
stable of omnicompetent friends starting with Kiera and continuing with
Dragon (ex) heirs to the throne, each of whom is one of the best swordsmen
and sorcerers in the Empire.  And then there's Sethra, who is just a
legendary monster to the Dzur.  Oh, and marrying the Dagger of the Jhereg
whose old partner is the _current_ Dragon heir to the throne.  And then
there's Daymar, and Kragar, and...

Michael S. Schiffer
mss2@tank.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 00:34:07 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer) writes:
>Here are some more questions I haven't seen brought up:
>
>Why is the sky above the Dragaeran Empire a uniform gray?  My best guess
>is that while Cuskari brought the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars to Fenario,
>no one has done the same favor for Dragaera yet.  But that's silly.

   There was a "Crossroads" game-book set in Dragaera. (Considering that
Dragaera started out as the background for an RPG, that was more
appropriate than most :-) In an introduction to the book, Brust addressed
this point: it's a kind of smog brought on by the overuse of sorcery.
(Possibly by other things that they do, as well; I don't recall all the
details.) If you recall the "Breath of Faerie" in _Brokedown Palace_, it's
certainly the same thing. (And I thought that it was orange, not gray.)

>How has Fenario remained independent of an Empire whose feudal estates
>dwarf it, and whose sorcery, while different in strengths and weaknesses
>from witchcraft, is commanded by all too many old and powerful wizards.

   Well, they do come in and conquer it from time to time. Recall the
discussions of this in _Yendi_.

>Dragaerans really are superior in all aspects to Easterners, after all:
>strength, size, lifespan, etc.  Vlad survives in the second place by
>dealing with them in unexpected ways, ind in the first place by having a
>stable of omnicompetent friends starting with Kiera and continuing with
>Dragon (ex) heirs to the throne, each of whom is one of the best swordsmen
>and sorcerers in the Empire.  And then there's Sethra, who is just a
>legendary monster to the Dzur.  Oh, and marrying the Dagger of the Jhereg
>whose old partner is the _current_ Dragon heir to the throne.  And then
>there's Daymar, and Kragar, and...

   Amida! When you put it this way, Vlad really starts to sound like a
character in a D&D game, doesn't he? :-)

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 04:17:00 GMT
From: TRAIN@ccm.umanitoba.ca
Subject: Brust's novels (Jhereg, etc.)

   One of the latest SFL's columns had a number of questions about one of
my more favourite "anti-heros", Baronet Vladamir Taltos and the world he
lives in. I will answer as many of Erica's quetions as I can.  (and a lot
of it comes from memory) Well, here goes:

>1. Who is Devera's father? We know her mother is Aleira. Could it be
>(my favourite) Kragar?

I don't know, and I doubt it very strongly. Mr. Brust will tell us all in
good time (when he figures it out most likely).

>2. Why was Kragar kicked out of the Dragons?

Who knows, but it must have been something rather nasty or "naughty" since,
in Yendi Aleira refers to him with a touch of disgust and mentions his
being expelled, but not why.

>3. How DOES Kragar do that disappering act?

Simple. By being anonomous, quiet, and doing what is expected of
"a-face-in-the-crowd", even when he is not in a crowd. Vlad uses a similar
method when he "work"s on someone. He gives an example in one of the books,
where he kills a Dragaerian in plain view in a restaurant, by putting a
dagger in his victem's eye, then walks out, without being identified.

>4. Who are the serioli?

They are a Dragaerian House, but not part of the Great Cycle, so must be
part of a larger house, that is all I can tell you.

>5. Did Verra really die in Brokedown Palace? ("It's in the blood...")

??? A god, die, well since I don't remember coming across that in Jhereg,
Taltos, Teckla, or Yendi; I'll reserve judgement on it.

>6. What lingering effects will the Goddess Blood have on Morrollan?

You mean other than letting him come and go in the Paths of the Dead at
will? Only Mr. Brust knows the answer (and his publisher, and his editor,
maybe).

>7. What positions do (a) Demons, (b) Jenoine, (c) Taltos Animals,(d)
>  Gods, (e) elves/Dragaerians, (f) Easterners, (g) other? have in this
>  world or relation with each other?  (oh yes (h) serioli)

Ouch... This one is complex. (a): ?? Don't know, sorry. The only Demon I
know of is Verra. (b): Don't remember the name. (c): Taltos?  Animals ?? If
you mean Loiosh and Ambrus (Noish-pa's cat), they are witch's familiars.
They aid a witch in the casting of a spell, by supplying energy,
instinctual knowledge of the way a spell should flow, and by acting as an
extention of a witch's senses. (d): Gods Oh, this one is simple. For the
Dragaerians, Godhood is something like sorcery, witchcraft, picking
pockets, etc. - a skill that can be learned. For the Easterners, the gods
have the same purpose as God does for a religious person, or as the gods
were/are to primitive cultures; All powerful, all knowing (eventually) and
all seeing (also eventually). (g): To nonspecific. (h): See quest. 4 above.

>8  Who is Brigitta's daughter? [etc]

Who's Brigitta? I don't remember reading that name, sorry.

>9  How did Vlad meet Daymar?

Check _Jhereg_ I think the answer is in there, as it has been five years
since I read a friend's copy (I don't have it), I am not too sure about it.
Also, the name is familiar, but I can't place it.

>10. Where is that missing episode with the eastern revolt near
>   Whatshisface's tomb (Barrit I think) which seems to occur between
>   Yendi and Jhereg?

I'm afraid I don't know... The only revolt(s) I'm aware of are the two
mentioned in Teckla

>11. How does one become undead?

By leaving the Paths of the Dead after you die and have been sent over the
Deathsgate Falls, and walked the Paths successfully. Sethra explains the
process in Taltos better.

>12. What is Sethra's background?

Read Taltos, it is explained in there as rumour, and as research by Kragar.

>13. Where did Spellbreaker come from?

From the labratory of an Athyra Wizard (not sorcerer, Wizard) named Loraan,
where he was studying it.

>14 [deleted due to length]

Simply... NO she is not Kieron was encounterd *after* Kiera by Vlad

James G. Currie
Univ. of Manitoba

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 14:01:06 GMT
From: KXK112@psuvm.psu.edu (Karen Kessler)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) says:
[In reference to Devera]
>Also, she's been in every one of Brust's novels, so of course she's pretty
>smart 8-).

I don't know if _The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars_ were included as part of
"every one" but, I was thinking that Devera is also the little girl that
found her way into every one of the main character's paintings.  I don't
have any books handy, does the description match?  In TSM&S I believe she
was described as a "little brown haired girl".

Karen Kessler
kxk112 at psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 07:18:11 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

jkiparsk@csli.stanford.edu (Jonathan Kiparsky) writes:
>[_Teckla_] really goes into his feelings about being an Easterner, and the
>whole question of inter-race(really species, but metaphors are metaphors)
>relationships. I like it.

And it also makes Vlad start thinking about his profession.  Something I
think other people really should do more of.  Morality is a tough nut to
crack, as the saying goes.

>What I want to know, is how do The Sun, The Moon, and the Stars and Cowboy
>Feng's fit into all this?

They don't.  TStMatS and CF are not connected in any major way to the Vlad
series, although BP is.  _To Reign in Hell_ also isn't connected in any
major way to any of the others. (To the purists out there: there is a minor
connection: a liitle brown-eyed girl named Deverra (sp?) who is, so far, in
*all* of Brust's books.  Kind of hard to find at times, though 8-).)

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 15:10:24 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: What is the ordering of Cook's "Garrett" books?

Hello,

I would appreciate it if someone could post/email to me the correct order
to read Cook's "Garrett" novels ("Sweet Silver Blues", "Cold Copper Tears",
"Solid Steel Lips", etc. :-).  I wound up (no thanks at all to the
publisher!) reading CCT before SSB, as that's the order they're listed in
the list of books in the front of CCT; I realize that these books stand on
their own, but it helps to know who the players are (as they are introduced
in one book, then referenced in another).

Thanks!

Chris Sterritt
chris@adms-rad.unisys.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 04:20:45 GMT
From: cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee)
Subject: RAH's Citizen of the Galaxy

In Citizen of the Galaxy, Heinlein makes a big fuss about a memory
technique called "Renshawing" developed by Prof. Renshaw.  Does Prof.
Renshaw and his research actually exist or is it a product of RAH's fertile
imagination?  Just wondering.

Conway Yee

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 20:11:00 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: P.C.Hodgell

horne@thor.acc.stolaf.edu writes:
> I am contemplating reading one of P.C.Hodgell's books.  What can you tell
> me about her?  What does she right about?  What books do you recomend?
> What books has she writen for that matter.  I don't keep up with all the
> threads on the net, but I don't think this has been discussed.

Patricia C. Hodgell has written two books that I am familiar with: _God
Stalk_ and _Dark of the Moon_.  I've kept my eyes open for anything else,
but...  They are fantasy books set on the world Rathillien (sp?).  They are
rather complex books and I doubt if I could do them justice to try to
review them here.  I'll just mention that I've read _God Stalk_ four times
in the last two years, and the sequel _Dark of the Moon_ three times, and I
have been pretty much avoiding MOST fantasy for the last four years.

Gregg Parmentier

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 21:47:18 GMT
From: schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu (Christina Schulman)
Subject: Re: P.C.Hodgell

horne@thor.acc.stolaf.edu () writes:
>I am contemplating reading one of P.C.Hodgell's books.  What can you tell
>me about her?  What does she right about?  What books do you recomend?
>What books has she writen for that matter.

P.C. Hodgell's books are, IMHO, *WONDERFUL*. Unfortunately, they are also
few and scarce. The only two novels that I know of are _Godstalk_, which
you should be able to find in a used bookstore (I think it's out of print)
and its sequel, _Dark_of_the_Moon_, which picks up 3 days after _Godstalk_
leaves off. I'm afraid the only way to get _Dark_of_the_Moon_ right now is
to order it in hardback; I got my copy from the obliging folks at The Other
Change of Hobbit, who accept credit cards and mailed it clear across the
country to me.

If you can lay your hands on a copy of the anthology _Imaginary_Lands_,
edited by Robin McKinley, there's a short story of Hodgell's in there,
"Stranger Blood," that deals with the protagonist of the two novels. For
that matter, there's also a terrific short story in there by McKinley.

Hodgell's books chronicle the story of Jamethiel, a girl who comes out of
nowhere with no memory of the past 10 or so years of her life to find all
the people in her home keep have been killed; she flees south, seeking her
twin brother Tori (whose body wasn't in the rubble), to the city of
Tai-Tastigon, where she becomes not only a famous thief but also a mystic
dancer. The book isn't nearly so grim or derivative as it sounds. If anyone
knows of more of Hodgell's work out there, I'd love to know about it!

Hope this helps,

Christina Schulman
schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 06:33:00 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Sex in 0g.

uc112_424960@EMUNIX.EMICH.EDU writes:
>"The Mile High Club" (?) in _Dangerous Visions_ (or _Again,
> Dangerous Visions_.  I can't recall the author's name.)

   You must be thinking of "Zero Gee" by Ben Bova, in _Again,
Dangerous_Visions_.

   Speaking of _Dangerous Visions_, the LA Times Sunday Magazine had a
feature on Harlan Ellison a few weeks back (it was quite good).  One of the
paragraphs that caught my attention was a casual mentioning by the reporter
of the manuscript to The Last Dangerous Visions, sitting on a desk, ready
for publication.

   I know that rumors of this have been circulating for years, but is LDV
*really* finished and ready for publication?

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 21:28:20 GMT
From: jaydee@oak.circa.ufl.edu (Jason Lampert)
Subject: Re: Sex in 0g.

mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe) writes:
>Speaking of _Dangerous Visions_, the LA Times Sunday Magazine had a
>feature on Harlan Ellison a few weeks back (it was quite good).  One of
>the paragraphs that caught my attention was a casual mentioning by the
>reporter of the manuscript to The Last Dangerous Visions, sitting on a
>desk, ready for publication.

Speaking of Ellison, has anyone tried to find Dangerous Vision, or Again,
Dangerous Visions, or any of Ellison's work in the bookstore?  I talked to
the local owner of the SF speciality bookstore, and he said Ellison
continually has problems with his publishers. Does anyone know the story
behind this, and can someone tell me if his books can be ordered by mail?
I really enjoy Ellison's work,and would like to read more of it, can anyone
suggest some of his works that are still in print?

Jason D. Lampert
University of Florida
jaydee%oak.decnet@pine.circa.ufl.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 20:41:11 GMT
From: uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu (Void where prohibited by law.)
Subject: Ellison's books and the scarcity thereof

My method of combatting the problem of Ellison's books going out of print
so quickly is simple: I buy them as soon as I see them.  It gets expensive
though.

Books still in print:
   Stalking The Nightmare - I don't *think* this one's out of
      print yet, although, come to think of it, it's been a while since
      I've seen one.
   The Essential Ellison - This one's probably still in print.  It's
      a thirty dollar hardcover but it's well	worth the price.
   Angry Candy - The paperback edition just came out recently.
   Deathbird Stories - Recently reissued.
   Sleepless Nights In The Procrustean Bed - I *think* this one is
      still in print.
   An Edge In My Voice - Probably still in print.  A collection
      essays.  One of my personal favorites.
   Harlan Ellison's Watching - Just out in hardcover.  I don't know
      if it'll last until paper or not.  I bought it in hc just in case it
      doesn't. A collection of his movie review columns.
   All The Lies That Are My Life - A twenty-five dollar hardcover
      that will probably never be issued in paperback.
   Night And The Enemy - A graphic novel with art by Ken Steacy.
   Vic & Blood - A graphic novel with art by Rich Corben.
   Demon With A Glass Hand - A graphic novel with art by Marshall Rogers.

Feel free to add to this list, anyone, if you know of any others.  As for
DV and ADV (not to mention other Ellison books) check used book stores.  Be
fanatical about it.  Used and affordable Ellison is hard to find but it
*can* be done.  You shouldn't have to pay too much for DV and ADV.  They're
fairly common.  On the other hand, when I asked the guy at Dawn Treader if
I was likely to find a copy of The Glass Teat (Ace edition) for less than
$7.00 he just laughed.  And if you wind up with a copy of the Ace Double
that Harlan wrote, don't ask him to sign it.  I've heard stories about him
ripping said books to shreds on sight.  Can't say as I blame him.  The
novel is pretty bad.  The short stories in the other half are better but
still a far cry from what he later went on to do.  I must admit "Life
Hutch" is a personal favorite though.

Stewart Tame                 
831 Greene Rd. Bldg. 12 Apt. 303
Ypsilanti, MI  48198            
uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 18:02:40 GMT
From: fishman@cbnewse.att.com (joseph.a.karpierz)
Subject: Ellison and SFBC (was Sex in 0g.)

jaydee@oak.circa.ufl.edu (Jason Lampert) writes:
> Speaking of Ellison, has anyone tried to find Dangerous Vision, or Again,
> Dangerous Visions, or any of Ellison's work in the bookstore?  I talked
> to the local owner of the SF speciality bookstore, and he said Ellison
> continually has problems with his publishers. Does anyone know the story
> behind this, and can someone tell me if his books can be ordered by mail?
> I really enjoy Ellison's work,and would like toread more of it, can
> anyone suggest some of his works that are still in print?

I'm posting this instead of emailing a reply because it seems that other
people may be interested in the answer.

I honestly don't know about Ellison having trouble with his publishers.
What I do know is that I have been able to get almost all of my Ellison
from the Science Fiction Book Club.  This includes the aforementioned
Dangerous Visions volumes, Shatterday, Stalking the Nightmare, and Medea
(which my fiancee got from the book club).
  
So they are out there somewhere.  Now all I have to do is get around to
reading them all.  So many books, so little time.

Joe Karpierz

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 22:51:38 GMT
From: cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca (Shelley     CP)
Subject: Ellison and Ambrose Bierce

This may seem a little off topic at first, but I have been struck lately by
some similarity between the writing style of Harlan Ellison and Ambrose
Bierce.  Now, I am not a Harlan Ellison aficionado, but I have read a
number of his short stories like "I have no Mouth and I must Scream" and "A
Boy and his Dog" (of course) and the mood of his work seems similar to
Bierce's is his more literary moments like "Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge"
and "Oil of Dog".

They both like to hit the reader between the eyes (or tear out his liver,
as Ellison might say) with their vision of the incredible 'callousness' of
life, or so it seems to me.  Does anyone have comments?

Cameron Shelley
cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 05:25:57 GMT
From: doom@portia.stanford.edu (Joseph Brenner)
Subject: Re: Ellison's books and the scarcity thereof

uc112_424960@EMUNIX.EMICH.EDU (Void where prohibited by law.) writes:
>[...]  And if you wind up with a copy of the Ace Double that Harlan wrote,
>don't ask him to sign it.  I've heard stories about him ripping said books
>to shreds on sight.  Can't say as I blame him.  The novel is pretty bad.
>The short stories in the other half are better but still a far cry from
>what he later went on to do.  I must admit "Life Hutch" is a personal
>favorite though.

Hey, could you describe this book in a little more detail?  Like what are
the titles of the stories, particularly the novel?  Would it be _The
Doomsman_?  I once spent a lot of time looking for a copy of it without any
success.  I've got a theory that Ellison had it ghost written to meet a
contract.  Probably the actual author is Robert Silverberg.  The only
"evidence" I've got, though, is the semi-autobiographical story "All the
Lies That Are My Life".

I saw Ellison do an autograph session recently where someone handed him
some slimy old SF magazine with three of his stories in it (two of them
under pseudonyms).  People had been hasssling him about his car ad
testimonials, so he held it up and said something like "You think doing TV
ads is bad, look at what I was doing back in 1955!"

Joe B.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 23:01:05 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Harlan Ellison

jaydee@oak.circa.ufl.edu (Jason Lampert) writes:
>Speaking of Ellison, has anyone tried to find Dangerous Vision, or Again,
>Dangerous Visions, or any of Ellison's work in the bookstore?  I talked to
>the local owner of the SF speciality bookstore, and he said Ellison
>continually has problems with his publishers. Does anyone know the story
>behind this, and can someone tell me if his books can be ordered by mail?
>I really enjoy Ellison's work,and would like toread more of it, can anyone
>suggest some of his works that are still in print?

   Ellison's most recent short story collection, _Angry Candy_ is available
in a trade paperback edition in bookstores NOW.  Buy it while you can.  His
books *do* go out of print quickly.  It has a couple classic Ellison
stories in it, including _Paladin of the Lost Hour_, _Soft Monkey_,
_Footsteps_, and an illustrated funkily-laid-out-text story whose title
escapes me but was originally published as part of the collection _Five
Fates_ in which a beginning of a story was given to five different authors
(Ellison, Herbert, Anderson, Laumer, and I forget who else) in which a
character walks into a euthanasia shop and commits legal suicide; the
stories deal with what happens to him after he dies (or seems to die).

   I believe I saw a posting by someone here (was it Chuq?)  claiming that
Deathbird Stories is coming back into print.

   Vonda McIntyre periodically posts information (yes, that's right, real
SF authors posts here occasionally) about obtaining a list for what she
terms the "Basement Full of Books."  These are books which authors buy
themselves, and will sell to folks who write to them requesting the titles
available.  Ellison has a substantial number of titles for sale, although
many of them are lesser collections such as _Beyond Oblivion_ or _Alone
against Tomorrow_.  However, he does have copies of Dangerous Visions and
Again, Dangerous Visions for sale (sorry, collectors, they're at least
third printings).

   Since Ms. McIntyre has posted her email address in the past, I don't
think there's anything wrong in posting it again.  Here it is:

   mcintyre@tranya.cpac.washington.edu

Write to her and ask for the "Basement Full of Books" List.  Other authors
represented besides Ellison and herself include Kate Wilhelm Gene Wolfe,
James P. Gunn, and many more.

   In the meantime, have your bookstore order Ellison's _Angry Candy_,
published, I believe, by Plume books.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 23:19:55 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Ellison's books and the scarcity thereof

>All The Lies That Are My Life - A twenty-five dollar hardcover
>   that will probably never be issued in paperback.

   How does this differ from the short novel published in his collection
_Shatterday_?  Is it expanded?

   Continuing my inquiry, does anyone have any notions as to who the
characters in _All the Lies That Are My Life_ are supposed to be based on?
The successful writer's personality reads a lot like Ellison's; the
description of his mansion sounds like Ellison Wonderland; and doesn't
Ellison's real-life maid/woman-Friday make an appearance in the story?
However, Ellison does not have the popular/critical success that this
fictitious author has. Could it be wish-fulfillment on Ellison's part, or
is it supposed to represent another author?  And who would the
author/narrator with the inferiority complex be then?  Again, could it be a
blend of Ellison with someone else?

   I realize that Ellison probably didn't intend the reader to make these
judgements, but there do seem to be some pretty strong parallels to
real-life people there.  So, what say the rest of you?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 23:39:20 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Bierce and Ellison

cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca writes:
>This may seem a little off topic at first, but I have been struck lately
>by some similarity between the writing style of Harlan Ellison and Ambrose
>Bierce.  Now, I am not a Harlan Ellison aficionado, but I have read a
>number of his short stories like "I have no Mouth and I must Scream" and
>"A Boy and his Dog" (of course) and the mood of his work seems similar to
>Bierce's is his more literary moments like "Occurrence at Owl Creek
>Bridge" and "Oil of Dog".
>
>They both like to hit the reader between the eyes (or tear out his liver -
>as Ellison might say) with their vision of the incredible 'callousness' of
>life, or so it seems to me.  Does anyone have comments?

   Just because Ellison and Bierce happen to write about unpleasant
subjects doesn't mean that they're similar.  First of all, look at their
styles.  Bierce was a stickler for formal, literate English.  He had little
tolerance for slang in literature.  Ellison is just the opposite.  Some of
his science fiction stories from the '60's and early '70's are already
dated in their use of slang expressions (or am I the only one who winces
when I read third-person accounts that use words like "groovy" and "dig"
[as in the jazz sense of the term]?).  Ellison frequently adopts a highly
informal tone, which sometimes bears comparison to stand-up comic's
delivery (_Repent, Harelquin_ is a good example of this).

   In many of Ellison's works, he tries to put you into the protagonist's
psyche, to subjectively experience what the protagonist is feeling by
invoking how the protagonist would think.  Bierce, it seems to me, is
always consciously present as an author telling a story, even when it's in
first person.  Not that this is undesirable; but it certainly is a
different approach than a typical Ellison psychodrama like "Jeffty is
Five."

   Bierce was an unabashed pessimist.  Perhaps one of the reasons he is not
so well-read today is that there is little or no warmth or compassion in
his writing; I get the genuine impression when reading Bierce that he truly
loathed human beings.  (Not that I don't enjoy Bierce; I think as a
humorist and journalist, he was hilarious, and his horror fiction and Civil
War stories are very enjoyable as well).  Compare this to Twain, who was
capable of extremely dark, bitter writing, but who also was able to show
the positive side of humanity (such as Huck Finn shedding his prejudices
and treating Jim as an equal, or the one good couple in the otherwise
corrupt town in _The Man who Corrupted Hadleyburg_.)

   Similarly, Ellison has a lyrical, optimistic vein that tends to be
overshadowed by his earlier, "nasty" works.  I'm thinking now of works such
as "Count the Clock that Tells the Time," "On the Downhill Side," and "The
Paladin of the Lost Hour."

   Sorry, other than a penchant for not pulling any punches, and writing
some extremely nasty fiction, I don't see the connection between the two.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 00:48:16 GMT
From: uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu (Void where prohibited by law.)
Subject: The Ace Double by Ellison

>>[...]  And if you wind up with a copy of the Ace Double that Harlan
>>wrote, don't ask him to sign it.  I've heard stories about him ripping
>>said books to shreds on sight.  Can't say as I blame him.  The novel is
>>pretty bad.  The short stories in the other half are better but still a
>>far cry from what he later went on to do.  I must admit "Life Hutch" is a
>>personal favorite though.
>
>Hey, could you describe this book in a little more detail?  Like what are
>the titles of the stories, particularly the novel?

Unfortunately my copy is at home so I can't check it.  To the best of my
recollection it's A Touch Of Infinity/The Man With Nine Lives (or something
like that.)  In the list of books he's written that prefaces all his books
it appears simply as "A Touch Of Infinity" which is the half that's a short
story collection.  The only story I can clearly remember is "Life Hutch".
Another one might have been titled "The Stars Themselves".  It was about
these aliens who come to earth to die because earth is at the end of the
universe.

If you're really determined to find this book I'll warn you: it's
expensive.  Mine was free but that's because my uncle had a whole
trunk-full of old sf paperbacks from the 50s/60s in his basement (and
they're mine!!  All mine!!  Ah-hahahahahahahahahahahahaha!!!!  :-) ) I took
it to a used book store around here and the guy told me if he had a copy in
that condition in his store he'd sell it for no less than $25.  It's also
kind of scarce so be prepared to spend a lot of time and money acquiring
it.  Or you could ask your uncles if they have any trunk-fulls of old sf
paperbacks in their basements.  :-)

Stewart Tame                 
831 Greene Rd. Bldg. 12 Apt. 303
Ypsilanti, MI  48198            
uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu
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                   Moorcock & Niven & Rawn & Rosenberg & 
                   Schweitzer
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Date: 23 Apr 90 00:57:43 GMT
From: uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu (Void where prohibited by law.)
Subject: All The Lies That Are My Life

>>All The Lies That Are My Life - A twenty-five dollar hardcover
>>   that will probably never be issued	in paperback.
>
>How does this differ from the short novel published in his collection
>_Shatterday_?  Is it expanded?

It's sort of expanded.  There are spiffy illustrations throughout (alas,
the artist's name escapes me.)  There's a foreword by Ellison and there
might be one or two other forewords as well.  I don't have my copy handy to
refer to.  There's also at least a half a dozen afterwords by various sf
authors including, if my memory doesn't lie, Robert Silverberg and
Philip Jose Farmer.

>Continuing my inquiry, does anyone have any notions as to who the
>characters in _All the Lies That Are My Life_ are supposed to be based on?

Ellison pretty much tells you who the characters are based on in the book
mentioned above.  Neither the dead writer nor his friend are specificly
based on Ellison although he used bits and pieces for both of them.  The
other person he borrowed bits and pieces of (what a gruesome image that
conjures up!  :-) ) was Robert Silverberg.

Stewart Tame                 
831 Greene Rd. Bldg. 12 Apt. 303
Ypsilanti, MI  48198            
uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 01:20:39 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Ellison's books and the scarcity thereof

doom@portia.Stanford.EDU (Joseph Brenner) writes:
>uc112_424960@EMUNIX.EMICH.EDU writes:
>>[...] And if you wind up with a copy of the Ace Double that Harlan wrote,
>>don't ask him to sign it. I've heard stories about him ripping said books
>>to shreds on sight. Can't say as I blame him. The novel is pretty bad.
>>The short stories in the other half are better but still a far cry from
>>what he later went on to do.  I must admit "Life Hutch" is a personal
>>favorite though.

I think you're confusing two different items. First, I don't think even
Harlan would rip up copies of the Ace Double that belonged to other people.
The book is rare and expensive enough that if he did that to my copy, he'd
be eating his lungs two minutes later.

The anecdote you may be confusing this with is a single incident (that he
himself described in an essay somewhere, I believe).  Someone presented him
with a copy of a Belmont Books Double, one-half of which was his novella
"Doomsman". Ellison asked the person if he (Ellison) could buy the book
from the fan for a dollar. The fan said, "Yes."  Ellison gave him him a
dollar, took the book, tore it in half, threw the "Doomsman" half on the
floor, said, "Forget that crap; read this part, it's much better," and gave
the other half (a Lee Hoffman novella, the title of which escapes me at the
moment) back to the fan.

> Hey, could you describe this book in a little more detail?  Like what are
> the titles of the stories, particularly the novel?  Would it be _The
> Doomsman_?

No, as I wrote above, "Doomsman" was part of a Belmont Double, along with a
Lee Hoffman novella. The Ellison Ace Double is the novella THE MAN WITH
NINE LIVES on one side, and the collection A TOUCH OF INFINITY (which
included almost all of his Earth-Kyba War stories then extant) on the
other.

> [...] I've got a theory that Ellison had ["Doomsman"] ghost written to
> meet a contract. Probably the actual author is Robert Silverberg.

This is the first I've ever heard this theory. I think you're wrong.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 05:35:17 GMT
From: sharon@asylum.sf.ca.us (Sharon Fisher)
Subject: Re: Ellison's books and the scarcity thereof

boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy) writes:
>The anecdote you may be confusing this with is a single incident (that he
>himself described in an essay somewhere, I believe).  Someone presented
>him with a copy of a Belmont Books Double, one-half of which was his
>novella "Doomsman". Ellison asked the person if he (Ellison) could buy the
>book from the fan for a dollar. The fan said, "Yes."  Ellison gave him him
>a dollar, took the book, tore it in half, threw the "Doomsman" half on the
>floor, said, "Forget that crap; read this part, it's much better," and
>gave the other half (a Lee Hoffman novella, the title of which escapes me
>at the moment) back to the fan.

Well, whether or not he gave the fan a dollar and/or asked permission, I
saw him do it to one person's book.  I don't remember which WorldCon it
was, probably 1980, but he spoke there, and had a book signing afterward,
and he ripped up the book of someone about 20 or so spots ahead of me.

He also tickled my bellybutton.  Ooo.

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 01:26:14 GMT
From: dave@fps.com (Dave Smith)
Subject: Re: WHo is William Gibson?

I thought Neuromancer was a great story, and it really benefitted from
Gibson not knowing much about computers (seriously!).  The places where he
tries to interject what little he did know about computers are real
screamers.

It seems as though the best flights of computer related fantasy are written
by those who know nothing about computers or those who know a _lot_ about
computers.  Authors who have MS-DOS prompts in the 23rd century pop up
(because they "know" this is the way "computers" work) always give me a
laugh.

David L. Smith
FPS Computing, San Diego
ucsd!celerity!dave
dave@fps.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 16:27:08 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: William Gibson (In English)

s_trent@hoffman.cc.sophia.ac.jp (Scott Trent) writes:
>I recently got my hands on some of William Gibson's books and thought they
>were terrific!  Even though I've spent over two and a half years in Japan,
>he sent me running to my Japanese Dictionary a couple of times.
>
>Can someone fill me in a little bit on Gibson's personal history?  I
>assume he's spend a couple of years living in Tokyo.  Surprisingly enough,
>someone once told me that prior to picking up writing, Gibson knew very
>little about computers.  

 Not surprising at all. Next time you read 'Neuromancer', read the net
descriptions with the phrase 'video game' going through your mind. I like
'Neuromancer', but I find cyberpunk consentual illusions hard to believe.
If I were a major power on the net, the last thing I'd want my 'black ice'
to look like is 'black ice'. Let the hackers figure out they found a booby
trapped system when the geist hounds start chewing on their frontal lobes.

 Anyone ever figure out what Bruce Sterling meant by 'the movement'?  He
spent a lot of time talking about it in one review, but never really
defined what he was talking about.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 00:29:06 GMT
From: sigma@pawl.rpi.edu (Kevin J Martin)
Subject: Re: William Gibson (In English)

jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James) writes:
>Not surprising at all. Next time you read 'Neuromancer', read the net
>descriptions with the phrase 'video game' going through your mind. I like
>'Neuromancer', but I find cyberpunk consentual illusions hard to believe.
>If I were a major power on the net, the last thing I'd want my 'black ice'
>to look like is 'black ice'. Let the hackers figure out they found a booby
>trapped system when the geist hounds start chewing on their frontal lobes.

But there can be a distinct advantage to having lots of nasty ice looking
like lots of nasty ice.  If it looks nasty, a decker's less likely to mess
with it, so a system doesn't have to waste trouble and power killing anyone
who gets near it, they'll know better.  It's like the strategy of locking
your car, it won't even slow down a determined thief, but unless your car
is exceptional, they'll glance up and down the street looking for a car
which isn't locked, and take it instead.

Remember Count Zero?  If he had had any experience before his first net-
encounter, don't you think he would have had the sense to stay away from
the target he attacked, which flatlined him?

Kevin Martin
sigma@pawl.rpi.edu
usergkj1@RPITSMTS.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 13:55:54 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: FREEDOM BEACH by James Patrick Kelly and John Kessel

	   FREEDOM BEACH by James Patrick Kelly and John Kessel
		  Bluejay Books, 1985, ISBN 0-312-94168-4
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     FREEDOM BEACH is a strange novel.  But then, any novel that contains
the Faust legend done as a Marx Brothers movie ("Faustfeathers") would be a
strange novel.

     Shaun Reed finds himself somehow at Freedom Beach, a sort of
purgatorial Club Med at which he has apparently signed up for some sort of
therapy which involves amnesia.  Through his dreams he sometimes remembers
his past as a writer, but is just as likely to find himself the character
in some other writers' works.

     FREEDOM BEACH examines an author's psyche, and though I doubt this
author is typical, the audacity of the sections overcomes the not entirely
convincing characterizations.  Recommended if you can find it.

     [Note: Bluejay published a very high-quality line of books, but their
packaging was, well, abysmal.  Classic typos they gave us included the
rendering of ROGUE QUEEN as ROUGE QUEEN on its spine, the misspelling of
Isaac Asimov's name on the title page of SHERLOCK HOLMES THROUGH TIME AND
SPACE, and this book, which in the back blurb misspells the main
character's name five times and confuses Jane Austen with Emily Bronte!
Tom Kidd's cover painting of the Sphinx and the Pyramids of Giza is also
totally inaccurate, both to the reality and to the description in the
book.]

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 07:02:10 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Kumar Sircar)
Subject: Micheal Moorcock question

I have a question concerning Micheal Moorcock and his Elric series.

I have the following books:

Elric of Melnibone
The Sailor on the Seas of Fate
The Weird of the White Wolf
The Vanishing Tower
The Bane of the Black Sword
Stormbringer
Elric at the End of Time

and know of The Fortress of the Pearl.

My question is, which of the following stories/books were reprinted in the
above?  (My collection is 600+ miles away)

While the Gods Laugh
Stealer of Souls
To Rescue Tanelorn
The Last Enchantment (WHAT is this - story, book, what?  I'm really looking
   for information on this one!)

The Stealer of Souls

The Singing Citadel
 are books, but are they included/retitled in the above?

Would anyone who has any insight please e-mail me?

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 03:12:23 GMT
From: erich@atop.net (Erich Schneider)
Subject: Re: The Hero's Tongue

Unfortunately, as far as I know, there's not a whole lot that's useful. The
only actual words of the Hero's Tongue mentioned are from Niven himself in
_Ringworld_/"The Soft Weapon" and from Dean Ing's stories in the Man/Kzin
collections. They are:

From Niven:
"sthondat" - an herbivorous creature, possibly an ungulate, native to Kzin.
             It's mentioned that "sthondat thighbones" were used as weapons
             by the ancient Kzinti, and the main male human character of
             "The Soft Weapon" knows a word which is a deadly insult to
             Kzinti, which he almost uses in the phrase "son of a <word>"
             and is cut off by a Kzin with a "never say that word". Given
             that "son of a sthondat" is used elsewhere, I presume that's
             what the word is.
"-Rrit" - suffix, indicating named individual is of the Patriarch's clan.
             Reference is made to the name "Kchula-Rrit" by Nessus in
             _Ringworld_, and this is taken as the name of a relative of
             the Patriarch.

From Ing:
"wtsai"    - ritual knife worn by male Kzinti, used as a foreplay
             instrument in ancient times (when females were sentient).
"prret"    - courtesan (remarkably onomotopoetic!)
"ch'rowl"  - verb "to mate"; the word itself is a sexual goad to males.
"kzintosh"/"kzinrret" - "male Kzin"/"female Kzin"

Ing may have a few more words that he references; these are all I remember
offhand. The difficulty is that Human and Kzinti have vocal apparatuses
which may have difficulty producing the sounds of the other species'
language.  Thus, not much effort has been put in to developing an
unpronouncable tounge (not that that ever stopped someone like Okrand or
Cherryh!).

Erich Schneider

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 21:56:00 GMT
From: NGUSTAS@hampvms.bitnet (another Laurie Anderson clone)
Subject: Rawn's "Sunrunner's Fire"

Did anyone else get the feeling that this book was actually the first half
of a larger novel? It ended a bit abruptly-kind of in the middle. Do you
think DAW decided that, since they could sell her 600+pg. novels for $4.50,
they decided to sell 1/2 of her new novel for the same price?  I'm
breathlessly anticipating the next one! Anyone know when it will be out?

Nikki
ngustas@hampvms.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 03:58:45 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a691@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Jennifer Beaudry)
Subject: Re: Review: The Warrior Lives!

SPOILERS AHEAD

I have a question concerning the time differences between the two worlds of
the charecters. Since time goes more slowly in the real world what will
happen to Andy and Karl (Kyle ?) son if they all go back? Will he be an
infant or will Andy be pregnant with him. Had they even had sex before that
prof send them to the other side?  They have been away such a long interval
this time that their aging would have to be accounted for.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 19:37:53 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The White Isle

Title:     The White Isle
By:        Darrell Schweitzer
Publisher: Owlswick Press (1989)
Format:    hb, 139pp
ISBN:      0-913896-26-8

   If mannered high fantasy after the mode of Clark Ashton Smith, Lord
Dunsany, James Branch Cabell or E. R. Eddison is your dish of tea, you will
enjoy this book. The dedication says this was Schweitzer's first novel, and
it has the feel sometimes of a finger exercise in emulation of a style
which he obviously loves very much.

   The elaborate prose, the high-medieval flavor of the world, the visual
gorgeousness of description, the pure-archetype characters - it's all
there, and lots of fun if you like That Sort Of Thing (I do, occasionally).

   The major problem with this book is that the genre conventions make it
too predictable. As Evnos the brilliant boy-prince of Iankorous marries the
fair Riacinera we *know* that the couple is doomed; as the wizard
Theremderis tells Evnos of the curse on his family's heirloom blade, we
*know* that the Prince will eventually wield it in some terrible act which
will bring down his house.

   Personally, I find it very difficult to read stories about inexorable
tragic dooms, not so much because of the grief and pain depicted in the
victims but because of their utter *helplessness*. For all that Prince
Evnos superficially appears to make choices, it is clear from prophecy and
foreshadowing and atmosphere that his end has been fated from the beginning
of time.

   Thus it is that no one in the story ever emerges as a fully human being.
Denied by their setting the capacity to make their own choices and thus
develop as autonomous individuals, Evnos and Theremderis and all the rest
are simply roles in a shadow-play.

   I suspect Schweitzer's answer would begin by observing that he was
aiming at a mythic quality in the narrative, and that myth is like that.
But even myth, in general, does not convey quite as crushing a fatalism as
we see implied in _The_White_Isle_. Even in Genesis it is not made to seem
that the Fall of Man was fated.

   The characters in E. R. Eddison's _The_Worm_Ourobouros_ (a book
stylistically very like this one) were doomed to an eternal round of
heroism and tragedy, fated in the strictest sense. Eddison, though, did not
try to pull the reader into a strong identification with any one; in his
day the cult of the novel of character had not yet come to dominate
literature. Thus, Eddison's novel is intense but not emotionally bruising.

   In _The_White_Isle_, though, Schweitzer both dooms his shadow players
and (in subtle ways) pulls the reader into strong identification with them.
The result (for me at least) leaves me feeling as though my spirit has been
mugged and beaten up. I admire Mr. Schweitzer's authorial skill but cannot
really enjoy the use to which it has been put.

   Perhaps it is simply a quirk of mine that I cannot romanticize pain and
grief and loss very well, nor enjoy the sensation of fear (I don't read
horror fiction, ever). If you don't share my aversions, you will probably
be able to enjoy the stylistic gorgeousness of this book more
wholeheartedly than I did. I particularly commend it to fantasy/horror fans
looking for a taste of how they wrote 'em in the old days.

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

From: ALSBH@CUNYVM
Subject: Samuel R. Delany
Date: 23 Apr 90 17:50:49 GMT
Apparently-To: sf-lovers@elbereth.rutgers.edu

I'm relatively new to this list and enjoy the postings a lot.  One author
which I was surprised to see never appearing is Samuel R.  Delany, an
author (IMHO) who wrote some amazing SF novels (among them Dhalgren and
Stars in my Pockets Like Grains of Sand).  Real creative novels and
wonderful details about what the future may actually be like, both external
and internal human being wise.  Is there anyone out there of like mind?

Alan

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 19:52:20 GMT
From: mvp@hsv3.uucp (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Bierce and Ellison

mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe) writes:
>Similarly, Ellison has a lyrical, optimistic vein that tends to be
>overshadowed by his earlier, "nasty" works.  I'm thinking now of works
>such as "Count the Clock that Tells the Time," "On the Downhill Side," and
>"The Paladin of the Lost Hour."

Hmmmm.  I'll have to check out some of these stories.  Most of the Ellison
I've read has left me with the following reaction:

    BLEAHH!!!  GAAAAK!!! *RETCH RETCH RETCH RETCH RETCH*

But the two I've read that I've liked ("Repent, Harlequin..." and "Pennies
off a Dead Man's Eyes") I like a lot.  I gave up on him because for every
one of those, there seemed to be a zillion "I Have No Mouth and I Must
Scream" or "The Beast That Shouted Love at the Heart of the World".

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 00:08:50 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Re: The Ace Double by Ellison

uc112_424960@EMUNIX.EMICH.EDU writes:
>>>[...]  And if you wind up with a copy of the Ace Double that Harlan
>>>wrote, don't ask him to sign it.  I've heard stories about him ripping
>>>said books to shreds on sight.  Can't say as I blame him.

I've heard this story before, with regard to Spider Kiss.  I had an
original of this, called Rockabilly during its first life.  It includes a
photo of a 20-something Harlan, wearing a trenchcoat, with a cigarette
dangling from his lips.  Anyway, 14 years ago, when I met Harlan at a con,
I asked him to autograph Rockabilly.  He glanced at the book, said it was
in good shape, and signed it without further comment.

Laurie Mann
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
Laurie_Mann@es.stratus.com
uunet!lectroid!es!Laurie_Mann

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 18:15:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Heinlein time-line

   Someone said that "The Past Through Tomorrow" had a timeline in it.
Well, I've seen the book and there were no timelines in it.  Does anyone
know where there is one?

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 18:50:29 GMT
From: cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee)
Subject: Re: Heinlein time-line

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>Someone said that "The Past Through Tomorrow" had a timeline in it.  Well,
>I've seen the book and there were no timelines in it.  Does anyone know
>where there is one?  

Check in the pages of "Methuselah's Children".  It's in a weird place.  For
some ungodly reason, the publishers interrupted the story in the middle
with the timeline.  If I remember correctly, it can be found within the
first quarter of the story.

Conway Yee

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 18:53:05 GMT
From: cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee)
Subject: Re: Heinlein time-line

cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee) writes:
>Check in the pages of "Methuselah's Children".  It's in a weird place.
>For some ungodly reason, the publishers interrupted the story in the
>middle with the timeline.  If I remember correctly, it can be found within
>the first quarter of the story.

I almost forgot.  When I said "Methuselah's Children", I mean the copy
found within "The Past Through Tomorrow".  Not the stand alone
"Methuselah's Children" that was published separately.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 07:34:04 GMT
From: "John_Lagrue.WGCERX"@xerox.com
Subject: Re: Heinlein

Am I the only reader on this DL who can't understand the fuss about
Heinlein?

IMHO the man is an intellectual charlatan who has had very little original
to say for years. "Glory Road" might be a fun read for an immature eighteen
year old boy, but one rapidly grows out of such rubbish; and as for "Time
Enough For Love", "Stranger in a Strange Land", or that ultimate in
self-conscious aggrandizement "The Number of the Beast", the best I can say
of them is that the guy knows how to roll them out to earn more money from
people with just enough imagination to think that this is good writing.

For anyone who has never read Heinlein, and is thinking of starting, all I
can say is if you are over eighteen, don't bother.

JDL

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 16:54:00 GMT
From: PAULSOJW@caa.mrs.umn.edu
Subject: Re: PC Hodgell

Indeed, Ms. Hodgell has only the two Rathellien novels out at this time.
She] is currently working on finishing the trilogy, but is having some
trouble finding an agreeable publisher.  If anyone is interested in
applying some "fan pressure" on the publishers, I could help you find out
who to send some [traditional] mail to.  Please feel free to write me.

Jon Paulson
PAULSOJW@UMNMOR (Bitnet)

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 20:47:50 GMT
From: sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari)
Subject: Rawn's Dragon Prince series

Just finished the Dragon Prince trilogy.  When I first finished it, I
wasn't that impressed by it.  But, thinking back, her books are a cut above
average.  I like how she combined the politics with fantasy.  Most fantasy
writers are just willing to let the fantasy side of the story dominate the
book.  I agree that Sunrunner's Fire was surprisingly short.  However, she
did tie up all the loose ends though.
 If you're interested in political side of being a good ruler (or trying to
be, at least) this is a good series to read.  There's a decent mix of
romance mixed in, since politics and romance complement each other.
Otherwise, it's too long of a series to read unless you have plenty of free
time.

SHD

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 20:27:24 GMT
From: jet@pyr.gatech.edu (JEANETTE D. ALLEN)
Subject: Jennifer Roberson, tetrology

I just finished reading part of a series by Jennifer Roberson.  These books
were called Sword-Dancer, Sword-Singer, and Sword-Maker.

I am extremely interested in finding the fourth book, but I have no idea if
it has been published yet.  Since the books were all cliff-hangers, I am
very anxious to find out what happens next.  Please send me mail, if you
have any information.

Jeanette Allen
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
jet@pyr.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 12:56:48 GMT
From: charles@sparky.eecs.umich.edu (Charles Jacob Cohen)
Subject: Re: Review: The Warrior Lives!

MORE SPOILERS!!!!

a691@mindlink.UUCP (Jennifer Beaudry) writes:
>I have a question concerning the time differences between the two worlds
>of the charecters. Since time goes more slowly in the real world what will
>happen to Andy and Karl (Kyle ?) son if they all go back? Will he be an
>infant or will Andy be pregnant with him. Had they even had sex before
>that prof send them to the other side?  They have been away such a long
>interval this time that their aging would have to be accounted for.

The way I see it (I don't presume to be Joel Rosenberg, but I've read the
books *many* times . . .)

1) I don't think Karl and Andy had sex before the Prof Deighton (whatever)
sent them over, but even if they did, Elligon said that she was only a few
days pregnant at the beginning of the second book.

2) All the originals could go back, but they would only age the few days
they were gone.  I don't think Jason (their son) could go back, because
according to Lou, when he was a wizard, the Gate worked as a trap door,
only letting through people who belonged there.  If Andy were pregnant, I
don't think she would be back in this world.  It gets very confusing when
you really think about it, which is why I think Mr. Rosenberg is keeping
The Dragon awake for a few thousand years so they can't use the gate again.

I hope this helps! 

Chuck

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 18:05:02 GMTFrom: DSTEVENS@nic.stevens-tech.edu (David L. Stevens)
Subject: RE: Review: The Warior Lives!

SPOILERS AHEAD

Jennifer Beaudry writes:
> I have a question concerning the time differences between the two worlds
> of the charecters. Since time goes more slowly in the real world what
> will happen to Andy and Karl (Kyle ?) son if they all go back? Will he be
> an infant or will Andy be pregnant with him. Had they even had sex before
> that prof send them to the other side?  They have been away such a long
> interval this time that their aging would have to be accounted for.

From the first book (please forgive, the series in 2 hardbound copies) when
they go thru the gate and end up back on Earth, the dwarf was still dead,
the cleric was still catatonic, and everyone else just reverted to their
Earth Human forms.  Anything that happens on the other side, does not go
away when you return to Earth.  Based on that Andy would not be pregnant,
their son would still be alive (though he raises interesting
possibilities), and Karl would still be dead.

The ages of all people would probably revert to proper form however.  This
is a guess based on what happened to the cleric when she lost her persona.
However, remember that though she went back to being 20ish, she still had
the look of being much older.  So my guess would be that their ages would
revert, but they would still wear the look of being older due to their
experiences.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 19:59:47 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Vance Bibliography anyone!

MPalandri.SD@XEROX.COM writes:
> Does anyone out there have a list of Jack Vance's books?
>
> I've heard from some reputable sources that he writes reasonably good
> books, so I thought getting a list of them would be a good start.

   Boy, did you open a can of worms asking about Vance where I could
answer.  Here is a list of what I own, I know there are more:

Demon Princes
   Star King
   The Killing Machine
   The Palace of Love
   The Face
   The Book of Dreams
Tchai Series
   The City of the Chasch
   The Servants of the Wankh
   The Dirdir
   The Pnume
Alastor Cluster Books
   Marune: Alastor 933
   Trullion: Alastor 2262
   Wyst: Alastor 1716
   The Grey Prince
Durdane Trilogy
   The Faceless Man (aka The Anome)
   The Brave Free Men
   The Asutra
Lyonesse
   Suldrun's Garden
   The Green Pearl
   Madouc
Dying Earth
   The Dying Earth
   The Eyes of the Overworld
   Cugel's Saga
   Rhialto the Marvellous
Big Planet
   Big Planet
   Showboat World
Collections of Shorts
   The Augmented Agent
   The Best of Jack Vance
   Future Tense
   Gallactic Effectuator
   Green Magic
   Light from a Lone Star
   Lost Moons
   The Many Worlds of Magnus Ridolph
   The Narrow Land
   The Worlds of Jack Vance

Araminta Station
The Blue World
The Dragon Masters
Emphyrio
The Five Gold Bands
The Houses of Iszm
The Languages of Pao
The Last Castle
Maske: Thaery
Son of the Tree
Space Opera
To Live Forever

   I would recommend the Demon Princes, Tchai, Lyonesse, and Alastor
series.  Also the individual novels _The Dragon Masters_, _The Last
Castle_, which are short novels or novellas, _To Live Forever_, _Maske:
Thaery_, and _Araminta Station_.  As far as short story collections, my
favorites were "Green Magic" and "The Narrow Land".
   He has also written four books published as Ellery Queen and a few
mysteries as John Holbrook Vance.  Some of these are: _A Room to Die In_,
_The Four Johns_, _The Madman Theory_, and _The Man in the Cage_.  The last
of these was quite good.
   Vance has a rather archaic style in his SF and fantasy, which you either
really like, or can't stomach.  His mysteries are 'normal' fiction.  Here
is a quote from _Araminta Station_ which I feel shows a good example
(consider this as a favorable review segment ), he is describing a very
vindictive aunt of the main character (marmoreal means resembling marble):

      "There could be no question as to Spanchetta's intense and pungent
      vitality.  Not the least of her attributes was the remarkable mass of
      raven black curls, barely disciplined, which surmounted her head and
      swayed perilously as she looked this way and that.  The placement of
      her glittering black eyes, close by the bridge of her nose,
      accentuated the expanse of her marmoreal cheeks.  Today she wore a
      magenta gown, cut low to display the white pillar of her neck and a
      good deal of what depended below.  Spanchetta had darted a single
      glance toward Glawen which assimilated every detail of his
      appearance; then, with a faint sniff, she looked away and paid him no
      further heed."

Gregg Parmentier

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 11:56:58 GMT
From: jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil)
Subject: Jack Vance story titles wanted

I have several collections of Jack Vance stories, both in English and in
Dutch. I know that there are several stories I haven't read, but I have no
idea how many. Since I'm collecting anything that Jack Vance has written, I
want to compile a list of all stories written by Jack Vance (I already have
a list of all his books). So if you have stories by Jack Vance (in a story
collection or in a SF-magazine) please mail the story title, where you
found the story and, if possible, in which year the story originally was
published.  You can also mail me if you want a copy of the list I that I
hope to compile from the titles I get.

I have a second query (Holland only): can someone tell me which stories
where included in the collection 'Slaven van de Klau', published by
Meulenhoff, Amsterdam. It was impossible to find, even large libraries
didn't have it! I like to know the *English* titles so I can compare them
to other English story collections I own.

Hans Verkuil
Toendra 115, 2904 TK
Capelle a/d IJssel
The Netherlands
jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 01:21:09 GMT
From: swb@tcgould.tn.cornell.edu (Scott Brim)
Subject: Re: Stanley G Weinbaum

I've heard that one of the most important things about Weinbaum was that he
was the first to present aliens as having points of view, personalities
even, that weren't just copies of extremely shallow human ones.

Scott
swb@devvax.tn.cornell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 02:04:02 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: S G Weinbaum

Someone said that Weinbaum's writings are "dated".  I suppose that this
just means that he does not include modern scientific facts, because his
writings have a clarity and conciseness which is lacking in most "modern"
(i.e. 80's) science fiction.  He makes no mention of computers, he has
wrong climates on Venus, Mars, and Ganymede (allowing life to exist on all
of them), he makes flying a rocketship like flying a canvas-winged
airplane, and he has his scientists do far too much for one man to do; but
the prose is simple and clear.  You can always see what he is saying (and
pick out the errors because of this).  He does not try to muddy up his
prose with obtuse (and useless) explanations.

I have only 3 books by Weinbaum (New Adam, Black Flame, Best of SGW) and
all 3 are excellent.  "The New Adam" is a superman book, and one of the
best ever written.  It is comparable to George Smith's "4th R", Van Vogt's
"Slan", and Stapleton's "Odd John".  "The Black Flame" consists of 2
novellas which are both very good.  The first "Dawn of Flame" is probably
the best sf novel ever written about reconstruction 200 years after a war
devasates the Earth, the only such novel comparing with it being Wyndham's
"Rebirth".  (I have read Kim Stanley Robinson's "Gold Coast" and Anderson's
time travel books and not liked them as much.  I have never read Well's "of
things to come" so it might be better.) The second novella, "The Black
Flame" is my second favorite utopia book, making a close second to
Heinlein's "Beyond this Horizon".  The short story collection "Best of SGW"
contains lots of fun stories.  They are simple, the spot characters are
very well realized, the plots are excellent and fun, and they are among the
most imaginative stories ever written.

Perhaps SG Weinbaum's science is dated.  But it seems to me that SF is now
written in cycles of similar books.  One guy comes up with some nifty idea,
and then every book for about 5 years incorporates this scientific idea.
If you are sick of reading nearly identical books about cloning or sentient
computers or computer brain implants or Tolkienesque worlds, try SG
Weinbaum for variety since he is "dated" and his ideas are different from
today's.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	       Books - Wingrove & Zahn (2 msgs) & Zelazny &
                       Libertarian SF (5 msgs) & 
                       Requests (4 msgs) &
                       Stories with 0g Sex (2 msgs) & 
                       Cyberpunk (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 01:37:22 GMT
From: herndon@sctc.com (William R. Herndon)
Subject: Chung Kuo.  Opinions?

I was given _Chung Kuo, The Middle Kingdom_ , by David Wingrove, for my
birthday recently.

I have just finished the novel and was wondering if anybody else had read
the novel and what their opinions of it were?  I thought it was terrific,
easily one of the best novels I have read in the last few years.  It
started slowly, but by the end, I was clamoring for more.

Amazingly, _Chung Kuo_ is Wingrove's first fictional work.

Opinions?

William R. Herndon
Secure Computing Technology Corp.
1210 W. County Road E #100
Arden Hills, Mn. 55112
(612) 482-7431
herndon@sctc.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 17:40:24 GMT
From: jarvis@caf.mit.edu (Jarvis Jacobs)
Subject: INFO-WARHORSE by Timothy Zahn any good?

Is the novel "WARHORSE" by Timothy Zahn worth the money?

Thanks.

jarvis@caf.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 01:36:40 GMT
From: dmm0t@hudson.acc.virginia.edu (David M. Meyer)
Subject: Re: INFO-WARHORSE by Timothy Zahn any good?

IMHO, the answer is yes.  I happen to like Timothy Zahn, and so far have
been happy with almost everything he's written.  _Warhorse_, like most of
his other stuff, suffers from a slightly weak ending, but (again) like most
of his other stuff, is well written and entertaining.

David M. Meyer
Department of Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering
University of Virginia

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 05:18:15 GMT
From: jjensen@jarthur.claremont.edu (Jeff Jensen)
Subject: Roger Zelazny Books

I was wondering if anyone has a complete list of all the books Roger
Zelazny has published?  Including those that he has written with other
authors?  I have most of his books (>20) but I'm fairly certain that I'm
missing a few.  I would appreciate any response.  After all, he's (at least
in my opinion) one of the best sf writers out there.

Post or mail, whichever.

Jeff Jensen
jjensen@jarthur.claremont.edu
jjensen@hmcvax.bitnet
...!uunet!jarthur!jjensen

------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 22:46:00 GMT
From: MJMCCULL@owucomcn.bitnet
Subject: Libertarian (economics) SF

I would like suggestions on science fiction works which have been
influenced by the economic philosophy of libertarianism.  Comments on
whether these works are well-written (entertaining plot, not too preachy)
would also be appreciated.  Please send replies directly to me.

Thanks,
Mike McCully
MJMCCULL@OWUCOMCN.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 04:59:54 GMT
From: talvola@janus.berkeley.edu (Erik Talvola)
Subject: Re: Libertarian (economics) SF

  Try "Alongside Night" by J. Neil Schulman (sp?).  He also has written (at
least) "The Rainbow Cadenza", but I have not read this yet, so I can't
comment on it.  "Alongside Night" is definitely Libertarian influenced.
It's been a couple of years, I hope I haven't got the book wrong.

Erik Talvola
talvola@janus.berkeley.edu
...!ucbvax!janus!talvola

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 05:18:46 GMT
From: jimcat@rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: Re: Libertarian (economics) SF

gerlekm@merrimack.edu writes:
>MJMCCULL@owucomcn.BITNET writes:
>does rightly inquire:
>> I would like suggestions on science fiction works which have been
>> influenced by the economic philosophy of libertarianism...
>
>I read a book last summer that had some pretty heavy (and, I remember
>thinking, pretty gratuitous) Libertarian-economic commentary in it.  I
>think it was James Hogan's latest?  Not real sure, anybody know?

 You're probably remembering Hogan's _The Mirror Maze_. While it usually
gets shelved with the SF because Hogan wrote it (I saw it being sold in a
two-book package along with _The Proteus Operation_ in many bookstores in
New York), it's really more of a political/espionage novel. Interesting but
not too realistic conspiracy theory mixed with a dose of libertarian
philosophy that almost, but not quite, crosses the line into obnoxious
preaching.

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu 
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 18:49:32 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Libertarian (economics) SF

 L. Neil Smith wrote a series of books starting with 'The Probability
Broach' that are notable for the number of Big Name SF Authors who [in a
libertarian alternate world] became major movers and shakers.  Admiral
Heinlein comes to mind.
 They were not written as parodies of libertarian thought, although they
certainly could be taken that way. I really thought the description of all
the nine year olds protecting their civil liberties by wearing their 45
magnums to school [privately funded schools, of course] was pretty funny. A
delightful picture of a demented culture surviving primarily because they
are fictional and the author is on their side.

James Nicoll

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 04:03:59 GMT
From: humphrie@cat6.cs.wisc.edu (William Humphries)
Subject: Re: Libertarian (economics) SF

I feel moved to post a disclaimer.

Libertarianism, while well meaning, has the following flaw: Imagine an
idealistic youth reading through Samuelson's _Principals_.  She is
impressed with the beauty and grace of the model of an economy composed of
atomistic agents functioning without help nor hindrance from a government.
That is where she puts down the text and decides to witness for this
wonderful mechanism.

What she didn't read were all the chapters and volumes written after which
describe in gory mathematical detail how that picture perfect market fails
when firms have returns to scale, information is neither perfect nor free,
and more than one party has a legitmate claim to a property right.

The Libertarian SF movement addresses part of the problem by describing
societies where technology eliminates monopoly (who needs ConEd when you
have a fusion plant in the back 40.)  But neglects the remaining problems
such as public goods, what do you do when economies don't start with equal
endowments, how do you deal with moral hazard and the rest of assumptions
our field has been relaxing over the 40+ years since Samuelson published
his _Principles_.

I'm not flaming Hogan and Vinge, but I point out a serious flaw in the
worldview.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Apr 90 06:52:00 GMT
From: EXLAX@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Alexander L. Shultz)
Subject: Forgotten title

I read a book about 7 years ago (way back in Junior High) that I think I
would really like to read again.  I can't remember the title of it, so if
anyone can help me out by giving possible titles, I would greatly
appreciate it.  The main idea in the book was that Earth was basically worn
out and couldn't support life much longer.  The resources were just gone.
A plan is hatched to send ships into space to carry Earth people around the
galaxy to keep the species alive.  In order to do this, a Faster Than Light
drive is needed, so scientists invent one.  In order to perform experiments
to actually show it will work, they send one off to a nearby star.  When
the device arrives there, it is supposed to create a black hole that can be
studied at 'close' range.  It happens that there are people living in that
star system and they are telepathic.  They don't know why this black hole
appears, but they send out a kind of galactic distress signal over the
'brain waves' to all the other telepathic species in the galaxy.  Everyone
vows revenge on the people who created the black hole.  As the ships all
leave Earth, the Earthling's bombard it with bombs to keep people from
wanting to come back to it.  The main complement of the ships are kept in
cryogenic suspension until planetfall is made.  As ships eventually reach
other planets, they find that all the good ones are inhabited by telepathic
species who have it in for the former Earthlings.  The spacefarers must
keep roaming forever since it looks like there aren't any planets for them.
As the telepathic beings on all the planets evolve more and more over the
centuries, they breed for their telepathic abilities, but it turns out that
the higher the ability, the greater the chance that the person is sterile
and can produce no offspring.  The spacefarers find a way to keep the
telepaths from destroying the ships by turning the telepathic energies back
on the senders.  The telepaths are conquered this way.  They make the
telepaths realize that in order to survive, everyone must get along.  The
spacefarers will show the telepaths how to live without their powers and
the telepaths will let the spacefarers live on the planets in peace.  The
spacefarer who makes the telepaths realize this is the wise old woman who
headed the whole project of moving off of Earth in the first place (it
turns out that it was over 5,000 years ago. She was in cryogenic suspension
most of the time) and everyone turns out happy.

I've given all of the story that I can remember, and if anyone can give me
the author and/or title I would be eternally grateful (well, at least for a
long time).

Thanks,
Alex Shultz

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 19:02:00 GMT
From: NGUSTAS@hampvms.bitnet (another Laurie Anderson clone)
Subject: help identify this story!

OK, this has been bugging me for a while. The story (it's a short story):
Earth finds life on (Jupiter, Neptune? Some planet where human life isn't
possible) and, since humans can't survive there, they send robots to
mediate with the aliens. The robots begin to mediate with the aliens, who
are planning to declare war on Earth. The robots do various and sundry
things which astound the aliens, who finally decide they won't go to war.
As they leave, the robots realize the aliens gave in because they thought
the robots were humans! It's a very funny story.

Nikki
ngustas@hampvms.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 21:40:29 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Book search

Long ago in a galaxy far far away, I read two books.  I was on a trip, and
they were both books from my local library.  I liked both of them, but I
subsequently lost both titles and authors.  Since then, I've found one (it
was McCaffrey's _To Ride Pegasus_), but I've never found the other.  The
main character's name was Hawk or something inane like that.  He was a
"bird-path", i.e. he was a telepath who could only talk to birds.  It was a
long time ago, so I don't remember much about the plot, but I recall it had
something to do with an inheritance and there was an amulet in there
somewhere.  There were other kinds of telepaths too; people who could talk
to fish, or mammals, or people, or whatever.  Does anyone know what this
book is called and who it's by?  Much obliged.

------------------------------

From: J31@dhdurz2.bitnet
Date: 23 Apr 90 19:36:00 GMT
Subject: Information request

Recently I saw two books (in German translation), that seemed interesting
to me. As both were rather large, and my time is only very limited, I would
be grateful for some opinions. Unfortunately, I do not know the original,
American titles. Here they are:

1. S. Delany. Return to (from ?) Nimmeryia (sp.?)

2. Neither the title nor the exact author name, but in the title something
occured like "crystal empire" and the author was L. (?) Neil (?) Smith.
Ring a bell with someone?  Thanks for any information (no spoilers please).

Wim E. Crusio
J31@DHDURZ2.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 18:35:32 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: SciFi strories with 0 g sex

I'm not totally positive on this, and don't have access to my collection to
check it, but I believe that Niven's _Integral Trees_ might have some
applicable scenes as they go farther out on the edges.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station  
New Haven, CT 06520       
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu 
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 13:17:59 GMT
From: haggart@crc.skl.dnd.ca (Ross Haggart)
Subject: Re: SciFi stories with 0 g sex

Man Plus by Frederick Pohl.

The scene was a pretty discrete description of a one time,
because-I'll-never-have-the-opportunity-again, encounter.

It was just another example of a women using some poor man's body for a bit
of recreational pleasure.

She was heartless. 

I wept.

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 10:02:51 GMT
From: jablin@lil-ed.cs.unlv.edu
Subject: The Nature of Cyberpunk

   In reading what other people consider to be cyberpunk I don't get it.
It all seemed so simple to me. The inherent nature of the genre involves
the merger between man and machine, whether it be a biological enhancement,
or the a different way of dealing with computers. There are added elements
involved including the fast pace, dealing with the underworld, as well as a
different perspective of science fiction than the mainstream or the
speculative fiction of the new wave. I think Sterling in Mirror Shades
inappropriately choose many stories as cyberpunk which really weren't, and
further confused the issue. Cyberpunk may have had its roots in many
different authors, but that doesn't make the authors or the books that they
wrote cyberpunk. It's unfortunate that so little has been written so far
that it can truly classify as literature within the genre. I agree with
authors like Gibson, Sterling (but not Islands in the Net which is a
masterpiece of extrapolation into the future), Swanwick (Vacuum Flowers),
Effinger (When Gravity Fails, etc.), Cadigan, Williams, and Jeter. This is
more for example than as a comprehensive list. I thought Joan Vinge's last
novels to have cyberpunk elements without really having the feel.  This can
be true of many such work both in the past and in the future.  As for
cyberpunk music well, I imagine that can be anything you want it to be. If
you want industrial dance music to be cyberpunk more power to you. I think
music has no boundaries and if Chuck Berry puts you in a cyberpunk mood
then that's great. My point here is don't unnecessarily enlarge the
category and in the case of the music, don't shorten it either.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 05:59:27 GMT
From: rlc4_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Luwenth the Lewd)
Subject: Re: The Nature of Cyberpunk

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>Whence the word "cyberpunk"? "Cyber-" I get, but why "-punk"?

   From the parts of the genre that I have read/been exposed to, I would
assume that the -punk comes from the attitudes of many of the characters,
when you start talking about stealing hardware, breaking into data bases,
evading security programs, etc., it tends to look like you are not quite
inside the law.  Some of the characters take drugs either for pleasure, or
else to enhance their abilities to get something done.  While this does not
insinuate that it makes them punk (as there are a lot of different
stereotypes that use drugs), as long as the drugs are not legal, then it
points to their lack of commitment to the rules that govern the normal
people.
   It is also the case that most of the ones that I have read seem to have
defined a fairly clear class structure, due to the differences in what
money can buy.  Then you have this underground which gets the same material
but for a lot cheaper, does this indicate illegal to you?  Nah.  Never.
   Anyway, it is the attitude of the main characters that tends to do it,
their recklessness, and disgregard for the laws, and sometimes their own
health (remember how Case was at the beginning of Neuromancer).

rlc4_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu
rlc4_ltd@uhura.cc.rochester.edu
connelr@nyssa.cs.orst.edu      

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 16:09:40 GMT
From: insinga@tle.enet.dec.com ("One hacker's bug is another hacker's feature  23-Apr-1990 1152")
Subject: Re: William Gibson (In English)

jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James) writes:
 >Anyone ever figure out what Bruce Sterling meant by 'the movement'?  He
>spent a lot of time talking about it in one review, but never really
>defined what he was talking about.
 
"The movement" refers to a group of cyberpunk authors (Gibson, Sterling,
and I forget who else).  They don't like the word "cyberpunk."  However, I
think that the term "the movement" implies that it is the only movement
that ever hit the field and is too self-aggrandizing.  My solution is to
refer to cyberpunk as "netOpera" (cf. space opera).  Anyway, I suggest
finding a copy of the first issue of "SF Eye" which dealt with cyberpunk.
Whatever you call the stuff, I do enjoy reading it!  (When I get the
time...)

Aron Insinga
Digital Equipment Corporation
110 Spit Brook Rd. (ZKO2-3/N30)
Nashua, NH 03062
(603) 881-1928
UUCP:decwrl!tle.enet.dec.com!insinga
ARPA:insinga@tle.enet.dec.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Films - Highlander (4 msgs) & Slipstream (2 msgs) &
                    Martians Go Home & B Movies (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 20:47:18 GMT
From: wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil (Will Martin)
Subject: Re: Highlander Swordplay

[Preface note: I've only seen the version aired on broadcast TV, so if I
ask something that is based upon seeing an edited version, please flame
gently... :-)]

While the swordplay in the film is enjoyable, there were aspects to the
swords themselves that were not clear. Were the swords magical in any way
in and of themselves, or were they imbued with the magical power of their
wielders? Or were they just ordinary metal swords?

In the parking-garage fight, for example, the swords seemed to be able to
cut objects of metal and concrete that a "real" sword would just bounce off
of. I know that some Japanese swords have fantastic qualities of resilience
and cutting, and there are legends of swords with supernatural strength and
sharpness. But we saw that at least a measurable fragment of the katana
blade was broken off (and was retrieved and analyzed). Yet that sword did
not appear to be chipped when used or seen again later. Did it "heal"? By
itself or by the power of its owner?

The "take-down" sword used by the villain seemed fairly inexplicable.  It
is obviously a modern item, so it could be carried concealed in
contemporary luggage; in olden times, no such concealment would have been
necessary. But I saw no explanation for its creation. I also cannot believe
that the blade joint, as pictured, would work. It would snap apart at the
first blow against anything somewhat solid. There was nowhere near enough
metal linking the two parts, and no evidence of a latch mechanism. If the
thing was magical, of course, these objections are irrelevant; the force
holding it together would not be material in nature. But magic would allow
the sword to be invisible and undetectable until it is being used, also,
which would allow a "real" one-piece sword to be carried by the character.

Sure it was just a movie, and these are nitpicking "engineering" questions
asked of a fantasy. But we do this sort of thing all the time, and I, for
one, enjoy it. :-) Anybody have any theoretical comments and explanations
regarding these points?

Regards.

Will
wmartin@st-louis-emh2.army.mil
wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 20:16:32 GMT
From: juana@dciem.dciem.dnd.ca (Juana Chang)
Subject: Highlander

This is a re-posting of a question I had earlier this month.  But I did not
receive any response so, I'm trying again.

Was there ever a novelisation of the movie _Highlander_ ?

If there exist a _Highlander_ novel out there, who wrote it ?

Thanks for any response.
  
juana@dciem.dciem.dnd.ca 

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 01:38:16 GMT
From: simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons)
Subject: Re: Highlander Swordplay  <-answers

Will Martin writes:
> While the swordplay in the film is enjoyable, there were aspects to the
> swords themselves that were not clear. Were the swords magical in any way
> in and of themselves, or were they imbued with the magical power of their
> wielders? Or were they just ordinary metal swords?

There were no magical properties to the swords.

The immortals were however very old and as such had had several identities
and many friends over the ages.  Since swordplay was such an integral part
of their lives they would naturally be expected to obtain the best
equipment somewhere along the time line, they also would be expected to be
very good with their equipment for the same basic reason.

After all they played for keeps and losers had their heads severed off.
Wouldn't you want the best equipment?

> In the parking-garage fight, for example, the swords seemed to be able to
> cut objects of metal and concrete that a "real" sword would just bounce
> off of. I know that some Japanese swords have fantastic qualities of
> resilience and cutting, and there are legends of swords with supernatural
> strength and sharpness. But we saw that at least a measurable fragment of
> the katana blade was broken off (and was retrieved and analyzed). Yet
> that sword did not appear to be chipped when used or seen again later.
> Did it "heal"? By itself or by the power of its owner?

Neither, just don't be so picky about the facts ;-)

As for the Japanese sword, remember it was made "centuries before they were
know to have been able to build them like that","the metal had been folded
many times","Was made by the best swordmaker ever to live".  Those were
some of the comments I remember about the sword, but even so I agree,
Cement? Get real, that has got to really f*ck up a sword.  (Especially,
Japanese swords which are designed inferior to their Korean counterparts.
;-) If you have to ask, it's in the handle design, but that's real life not
movie life)

> The "take-down" sword used by the villain seemed fairly inexplicable.  It
> is obviously a modern item, so it could be carried concealed in
> contemporary luggage; in olden times, no such concealment would have been
> necessary. But I saw no explanation for its creation. I also cannot
> believe that the blade joint, as pictured, would work. It would snap
> apart at the first blow against anything somewhat solid. There was
> nowhere near enough metal linking the two parts, and no evidence of a
> latch mechanism. If the thing was magical, of course, these objections
> are irrelevant; the force holding it together would not be material in
> nature. But magic would allow the sword to be invisible and undetectable
> until it is being used, also, which would allow a "real" one-piece sword
> to be carried by the character.

No, I think you are right that the sword design was ludicrous for real life
but I think the movie was trying to give this guy a sword beyound all
swords kind of thing.

After all, how would you do this?  He's got to have a really neat sword
for effect, but he's not really the disciplined type for a more fashionable
sword, like out hero's.

Greg Simmons
simmons@xanth.cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 20:50:56 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Highlander Swordplay

wmartin@STL-06SIMA.ARMY.MIL (Will Martin) writes:
>While the swordplay in the film is enjoyable, there were aspects to the
>swords themselves that were not clear. Were the swords magical in any way
>in and of themselves, or were they imbued with the magical power of their
>wielders? Or were they just ordinary metal swords?

I thought they were just swords, mainly because they (mostly) didn't have
any special origin (as a dedicated AD&D fan, I tend to think a magical
sword should have a magical source).  See below for speculations on the
swords being infused with the power of their wielders.

>In the parking-garage fight, for example, the swords seemed to be able to
>cut objects of metal and concrete that a "real" sword would just
 [stuff deleted to please my news program]
>analyzed). Yet that sword did not appear to be chipped when used or seen
>again later. Did it "heal"? By itself or by the power of its owner?

Is it possible that they were both simply very strong?  Recall that this is
mere weeks before the final battle, and therefore all remaining Immortals
would be quite powerful.  This would also explain how the **** he managed
to take a piece out of a real Japanese katana (which were made of really
incredible metal).  As to the nick going away, perhaps he just planed off a
piece of the edge.  This could then be sharpened to remove any signs of it.

>been necessary. But I saw no explanation for its creation. I also cannot
>believe that the blade joint, as pictured, would work. It would snap

I agree.  There's no way there could be a joint in there strong enough to
withstand a strong blow (especially if you consider WHOSE strong blow).
It's probably just something the writers failed to take into account.  It's
not a major point.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 14:30:23 GMT
From: "Mary_Jo_DiBella.henr801E"@xerox.com
Subject: Slipstream

Last weekend I rented a tape of a new film called 'Slipstream'.  I really
did enjoy this film, and I'm perplexed as to why it never was seen in
theaters.  Past, sad experience (read: "Moontrap" and "Against the Fall of
Night") has shown me that SF films which go directly to tape are usually
pretty awful.

'Slipstream' is set in some future time, after the Earth decided she'd
waited long enough for us to get ecology-wise.  A change in atmospheric
weather patterns created the Slipstream, a destructive wind which literally
scoured cities from the Earth.

In this future, small pockets of humanity at varying degrees of
technological ability fight for their survival against the elements.  The
Slipstream which destroyed the cities is now virtually the only means of
transportation, and most people travel by means of gliders or airplanes.

The story revolves around an android who's apparently killed a man (details
not given, but the impression is that it was somehow justified) and is
being chased by some police officers whose personalities sit just this side
of psychopathic.  The android meets up with a character played by Mark
Hamill, who "captures" him and decides to take him in for the reward.  It
becomes clear pretty quickly that the android couldn't really be held
prisoner unless he was willing to be so; he's strong and intelligent and
virtually indestructible.  On the journey west, he and Hamill become fast
friends.  This isn't a typical 'buddy' film, though.  Their journey is a
fascinating series of images as they meet up with the small human societies
which remain.

Ben Kingsley is given a BIG billing on the label for this tape, but in fact
he plays only a cameo in the film.  However, the actor who played the robot
is a virtual lookalike for Kingsley!  In fact, as I watched the film I
thought he *was* Kingsley.  It wasn't until I read the credits at the end
that I realized I had misidentified him.  The actor (I can't recall his
name, and I don't think I've ever seen him before) did a wonderful,
endearing job with the character of the android.  (It's been done before, I
know, but I still enjoy watching it done well).

Anyhow, I highly recommmend 'Slipstream'. Well worth a look at your local
rental store.

MJ  

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 16:38:55 GMT
From: herndon@sctc.com (William R. Herndon)
Subject: Re: Slipstream

"Mary_Jo_DiBella.henr801E"@XEROX.COM writes:
>The story revolves around an android who's apparently killed a man
>(details not given, but the impression is that it was somehow justified)
>and is being chased by some police officers whose personalities sit just
>this side of psychopathic.  The android meets up with a character played
>by Mark Hamill, who "captures" him and decides to take him in for the
>reward.  It becomes clear pretty quickly that the android couldn't really
>be held prisoner unless he was willing to be so...he's strong and
>intelligent and virtually indestructible.  On the journey west, he and
>Hamill become fast

Minor point.  The android does not become friends with Hamill.  Although it
is correct that Hamill's character captures the android, the first time,
the android becomes friends with the "other" bounty hunter, played by the
man who played Hudson in "Aliens".

Hamill plays one of the psychotic cops, and in the end is killed by the
android.

William R. Herndon
Secure Computing Technology Corp.                
1210 W. County Road E #100
Arden Hills, Mn. 55112
(612) 482-7431
herndon@sctc.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 18:48:46 GMT
From: trudel@revenge.rutgers.edu (Jonathan D.)
Subject: Martians Go Home review

I don't know how Randy Quaid and Elizabeth Perkins got involved with this
movie.  Their agents must have owed some producers a favor or two.  I did
not see anything resembling advertising for this movie except for an ad in
the movie section of the local newspaper.

Nevertheless, the premise is such:

Randy Quaid plays one of those musicians who gets stuck writing music for
TV cop shows and low-budget game shows.  He gets a break and is offered the
chance to write the soundtrack for a science fiction movie.  He leaps at
the chance, and through an accident, his music is broadcast on a radio
station that his girlfriend (or wife?, played by Elizabeth Perkins) works
at.  Somehow, the people of the planet Mars hear it and are summoned to
Earth.

At this point, I'd like to say that the ad for the movie calls the invasion
of the Martians as "One billion comedians come to entertain us, only the
joke is on us."  Well, the joke is on the viewers of the movie who shelled
out money to pay for it.  The "comedians" should have been called "annoying
relatives who come for a visit".  They look like polyester-clad green
people.  They show up and disrupt life on Earth much in the same way that
gonged people on the old Gong-Show would.  The "humor" is awful.  Anyway,
Randy Quaid discovers a way to send the Martians away (how I don't know),
and attempts to do so.  The pity is that he didn't think of it sooner.

One of the few times I actually laughed was when they made a little jab at
French filmmaking.  They cut to the outside of an apartment in Paris, and
we hear a woman and man talking to each other.  The conversation goes
something like:

Man: "Life is meaningless.  There is only pain, suffering and
bitterness."  
(a Martian appears through the miracle of sound effects) 
Woman: "Look!  There is a Martian standing on our sofa."  
Man: "So?  Nothing has changed.  There is still only bitterness."  
Woman: "But, now there is only bitterness and green men."

This is a movie that I wouldn't recommend to anyone.  When I saw it, there
were only three people in the theater, myself included.  At least the
couple that showed up could enjoy each other's company.  Unfortunately, I
make it policy to stay through any movie that I go to in a theater.  I
considered leaving from this one.

I give the movie a -3 on the -4/+4 scale.  

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 17:12:10 GMT
From: MLW@vax01.ams.com (Maxine Wolfson)
Subject: B-movies

What? only one other person out there mentioned "Dark Star"?!!  This had to
be my all time favorite.  How often does one get to see an alien beachball,
or a star (asteroidbelt?) surfer? The only movie that could come close
(imho) might be "The Attack of the Killer Tomatoes", with its lovely,
roly-poly homicidal stars in ketchup-colored make-up.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 17:57:00 GMT
From: DPARMENTER@hampvms.bitnet (One Nation Under A Groove)
Subject: B-movies and other Cliffhangers...

dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque) writes:
>All this talk of B movies reminds me of an old serial (at least I think it
>was a serial, i.e. one of those continuing stories, each episode lasting
>about 20 minutes, shown before the Saturday matinee) which was called
>something like "The Singing Cowboy at the Center of the Earth".
>
>I've only seen part of it.  I gave up when Gene Autry pulls out his guitar
>and sings a cowboy song in the middle of some alien landscape.  That was
>just too much for me.

The title of this was I believe, "Radio Ranch".  By all accounts, it was
one of the more bizarre serials.  The "Radio Ranch" itself was actually a
radio station operating out of a ranch.  Periodically, the Singing Cowboy
would take a break from the action to sing a number for the folks.

But even MORE bizarre is the fact that it was RE-MADE in the seventies as a
segment of the show CLIFFHANGERS.  Remember CLIFFHANGERS?  There were three
continuing stories (in fact, the first episode dropped you into the
"middle" of each story, like Chapter 7 or something - shades of Star Wars
"episode 4".  One story was called something like "Stop Susan ___" (I can't
remember her last name) and featured Susan Anton in an action-adventure
story.  One segment was a "Dracula" series, featuring Michael Nouri as
Dracula, who taught adult-education courses, at night, (I'm NOT making this
up!!)  The third segment was based on "Radio Ranch".  I don't remember the
stars or the title, but it had one bizarre feature.  Half of the action
took place in the old west and the other half took place in an underground
empire (the title was some variation on this theme).  The part that took
place in the old west was shot in sepia-tone (brown and white instead of
black and white) which gradually switched to color as the cowboy hero rode
this elevator to the underground world.

All in all, it was a bizarre show.  The "Radio Ranch" segment was the
worst, and the Dracula segment was good, in a campy, mock-gothic sort of
way.  The show didn't last too long, but they managed to at least finish up
the Dracula sequence.

p.s. Underground empires are a mainstay of the soap-opera One Life to Live,
which had an extended sequence that took place in an underground city
called "Eterna".  I don't watch the show regularly, but I was perversely
fascinated for a while with that segment, because it seemed so much like a
B-movie.

Dan Parmenter
Box 808 Hampshire College
Amherst, MA 01002
(413) 549-4600 x205
dparmenter@hampvms.bitnet

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 Apr 90 14:36:01 GMT
From: whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead)
Subject: Re: Things to think about

jost@wiley.UUCP (Patrick Jost) writes:
> I've been re-reading my favourite series, Julian May's "Saga of Pliocene
> Exile" and (what has been relesed of) "Galactic" Milieu as well as what
> is probably my all time favourite sf book, P&N's "The Mote in God's Eye".
> 
> Does anyone have any opinions, insights or whatever on these?

I'm pleased to see that you like Niven (& Pournelle, as well).  Have you
likewise read "Oath of Fealty" (dynamite in concept and execution) or
"Inferno"?  You might also check out "Dream Park" and "The Barsoom
Project"; I hear they're good (I plan to buy the series from the Science
Fiction Book Club, now that they are selling both books).

Since you like Niven, what did you think of "The Integral Trees" and "The
Smoke Ring"?  I admit to disappointment.

Finally, if you like Niven's eminently readable style, I'll recommend Diane
Duane's "My Enemy, My Ally" (Star Trek fiction) and "Spock's World" as
highly enjoyable to any Niven enthusiast.

Happy reading!

Robert C. Whitehead
Intergraph Corporation
Huntsville
ingr!b32a!rw8024!bob

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 03:17:30 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Things to think about

whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead) writes:
>Finally, if you like Niven's eminently readable style, I'll recommend
>Diane Duane's "My Enemy, My Ally" (Star Trek fiction) and "Spock's World"
>as highly enjoyable to any Niven enthusiast.

This strikes me as an astonishing conclusion. Not only do the two writers
vary widely in style, characterization, and choice of material, but they
vary quite a bit in readability as well.

Niven has his flaws, but what he does well (pure, untrammelled speculation)
he does better than almost any other writer of his generation. Duane is
undistinguished in any respect - no memorable ideas or dialog, characters
that are two-dimensional at best. (Niven is weak on character too, but he
has compensatory strengths, including a gift for understatement.)

Niven creates his own worlds, by and large. Duane likes to rework
conventions of a quarter-century-old TV show.

As personalities, Duane is probably more personable than Niven, whose
quirkiness seems to have evolved into genuine difficulty in communicating
with other people. (At MidAmericon in '76, he proved to be a dapper,
engaging reader of his own fiction, a Svetz story. At NasFic in '85, he
seemed to have undergone some kind of accelerated aging process - he
doddered a bit, and seemed to have difficulty figuring out what other
people were talking about.)

Duane, in contrast, is sociable and reasonably entertaining to talk to, and
can carry on a conversation with almost anyone.

And yet, Niven crafted at least half a dozen stories that hard-science
fiction fans regard as classics, stories that hold up on rereading. At the
peak of the first New Wave, Niven was proving that there was still gold to
be mined in the old veins of hard sf, and that one didn't have to be a dull
Analog writer to do it.

I find Duane's stuff tedious, even as popcorn it doesn't hold up. You can
tell that she finds her own stuff entertaining, to which I say "More power
to her." Yet even after I took the trouble to read some of her stuff after
meeting her, I couldn't remember much of the stories after a week or so.

It seems to me that Duane has found her niche in writing Trek books, and
that she's acquired a following in that narrow subgenre. I think that's
great, but cannot accept any comparison that puts her in Niven's class.
Niven, quirky and flawed though he is, is an sf original; Duane is anything
but.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 15:44:58 GMT
From: whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead)
Subject: Re: Things to think about

mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
> This strikes me as an astonishing conclusion. Not only do the two writers
> vary widely in style, characterization, and choice of material, but they
> vary quite a bit in readability as well.

I strongly disagree. Both authors are capable of constructing quite
realistic dialog, and each ties the action of each character to the story
very well.

> Duane is undistinguished in any respect

Not true!  If her work is undistinguished, explain the popularity of
"Spock's World" among people who have professed to have no interest in ST
fiction.  I think that says something.

> Niven is weak on character too, but he has compensatory strengths,
> including a gift for understatement.

Actually, Niven's characterizations are quite good.  How could you read
"The Mote in God's Eye" or "The Long ARM of Gil Hamilton" and say the
characterizations are poor?

> Niven creates his own worlds, by and large. Duane likes to rework
> conventions of a quarter-century-old TV show.

Turn the tables: Niven keeps dredging up the same ideas about technology
and society in his "Known Space" yarns; Duane continues to introduce new
races and characterizations within the framework of the UFP and gives
tremendous insight into the way new races think and act.

> And yet, Niven crafted at least half a dozen stories that hard-science
> fiction fans regard as classics--stories that hold up on rereading. At
> the peak of the first New Wave, Niven was proving that there was still
> gold to be mined in the old veins of hard sf, and that one didn't have to
> be a dull Analog writer to do it.

No one argues that; I could read the Ringworld books a dozen times (come to
think of it, I _have_ read them a dozen times) without tiring of them.
But I am still of the opinion that Niven and Duane have quite similar
talents for characterization and story construction, even if the
_execution_ of said talents take different directions.

> I find Duane's stuff tedious, even as popcorn it doesn't hold up. You can
> tell that she finds her own stuff entertaining, to which I say "More
> power to her." Yet even after I took the trouble to read some of her
> stuff after meeting her, I couldn't remember much of the stories after a
> week or so.

It's possible you're not much of a Trek fan; if that's the case, there's
little I could say, I wouldn't be heard.  (Ever try to make a little boy
eat a vegetable he's never tasted, and have him say, "I don't like it"?)
 
> ... cannot accept any comparison that puts her in Niven's class.  Niven,
> quirky and flawed though he is, is an sf original; Duane is anything but.

And there we come to a significant difference of opinion.  

Both Duane and Niven are originals; Niven happens to have a broader
readership, probably; Niven has more experience, inarguably; Duane wrote
herself into a narrow subgenre, I'll accept; but that doesn't make her any
less an original.

Besides, I'm looking from the perspective of a professional writer (which I
am); the lady writes so tight you could use one of her sentences for a
violin bow.

Robert C. Whitehead
Intergraph Corporation
Huntsville
ingr!b32a!rw8024!bob

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 04:56:19 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Niven & Duane (of all things!) (Was Re: Things to think about)

whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead) writes:
>mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>Not true!  If her work is undistinguished, explain the popularity of
>"Spock's World" among people who have professed to have no interest
>in ST fiction.  I think that says something.

I can't think of any non-Trek fans who like SPOCK'S WORLD, although I take
your word for it that there are some. I suspect that non-Trek fans who've
read that book have done so at the behest of Trek fans. They discovered
that Duane was not as dull as they anticipated, and their Trek-fan friends
interpreted this as a positive response.

>> Niven is weak on character too, but he has compensatory strengths,
>> including a gift for understatement.
>
>Actually, Niven's characterizations are quite good.  How could you read
>"The Mote in God's Eye" or "The Long ARM of Gil Hamilton" and say the
>characterizations are poor?
 
Perhaps because I have read enough mainstream fiction to have set my
standards for good characterization higher? I should add that when I praise
Niven, I'm talking about his solo work, which until the last decade or so
was superior to his collaborative efforts.

>> Niven creates his own worlds, by and large. Duane likes to rework
>> conventions of a quarter-century-old TV show.
>
>Turn the tables: Niven keeps dredging up the same ideas about technology
>and society in his "Known Space" yarns; Duane continues to introduce new
>races and characterizations within the framework of the UFP and gives
>tremendous insight into the way new races think and act.
 
Sorry, but that sounds like sophistry to me. First, Niven signed off on
Known Space almost entirely more than a decade ago. Second, the levels of
creativity of the two are simply not analogous--any given Known Space story
is more creative than the whole UFP mythos, which was dreamed up by a TV
producer in the '60s.

>> I find Duane's stuff tedious, even as popcorn it doesn't hold up. You
>> can tell that she finds her own stuff entertaining, to which I say "More
>> power to her." Yet even after I took the trouble to read some of her
>> stuff after meeting her, I couldn't remember much of the stories after a
>> week or so.
>
>It's possible you're not much of a Trek fan; if that's the case, there's
>little I could say, I wouldn't be heard.  (Ever try to make a little boy
>eat a vegetable he's never tasted, and have him say, "I don't like it"?)

I like Trek okay. I grew up on the stuff, and led my elementary school's
campaign to keep the show from being cancelled. Overall, I think ST:TNG is
better television, a sentiment that is heresy in some quarters.
 
>Both Duane and Niven are originals; Niven happens to have a broader
>readership, probably; Niven has more experience, inarguably; Duane wrote
>herself into a narrow subgenre, I'll accept; but that doesn't make her any
>less an original.

Except that you forget the reason Niven has a broader audience: he has a
richer artistic vision (or had one, at least), and a deeper well of
creativity.

>Besides, I'm looking from the perspective of a professional writer (which
>I am); the lady writes so tight you could use one of her sentences for a
>violin bow.

As a professional writer, I have to disagree. Duane writes reasonably
competent, but undistinguished, Utility Prose. Niven at his best has a much
higher signal-to-noise ratio.

And, of course, mere competent prose cannot save dreck like THE WOUNDED SKY
(what a Trekkie wet-dream THAT was - following the sainted Captain into
Heaven!).

Andrew Plotkin, at least, wisely abandons any attempt to defend her on the
basis of her Trek work, instead, he thinks she's a memorable fantasist. My
only response: Duane DID introduce what are the first homosexual characters
in heroic fantasy, so far as I know. But the rest of her fantasy, taken
together, is eclipsed in my mind by any given scene in Tolkien, not to
mention lesser fantasists like Lewis and Peake.

Indeed, as a fantasist she's outclassed even by writers who don't
specialize in the genre. Take Greg Bear, for instance. Even if you don't
like his remarkable fantasy novels, THE INFINITY CONCERTO and THE SERPENT
MAGE, it's hard to deny that his fantasy story "Petra" is more gripping,
more exciting, more thought-provoking than any one of the dozen or so
Tolkien knock-offs running around today.

Duane writes what she likes to write, and has acquired a fan following.
Few fiction writers achieve nearly so much. But it's simply mistaken to
infer from such superficial phenomena that she's written anything
memorable, or anything that has made a major contribution to either SF or
fantasy.

I don't think less of anyone who enjoys her work. But she is simply such a
... MINOR writer that she's scarcely worth the trouble of debating here.
Niven, who's been a major player in the SF genre, stops short of being a
"giant of the field." But he's far more worthy of discussion than Duane,
whose mediocrity only looks like accomplishment to those who have too often
restricted their reading to genre fiction.

At her very best, Duane is fundamentally a FAN writer - she knows her
readership, and she knows what buttons to push to create wish-fulfillment
fantasy for those readers. This not a negligible talent.  But it's nothing
to write home about, either.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 13:49:59 GMT
From: xrtnt@amarna.gsfc.nasa.gov (Nigel Tzeng)
Subject: Re: Niven & Duane (of all things!) (Was Re: Things to think about)

OATH OF FEALTY was an interesting book on the dynamics of arcologies.  It
showed the friction between two different societies (LA and Todos Santos)
and methods.  It also touched upon the conflict between those who believe
technology can solve all problems and those who believe that nature is the
way to go.  Niven, being a techno type, obviously slants the book toward
technology as the more favorable way.

Another interesting phenomenon that OATH OF FEALTY touched on was the loss
of "loyalty" in our society of "freemen".  The basis of our society is (if
I read his ideas correctly) the "meism".  The basis of the Todos Santos
society is "loyalty" to the TS manager (the name escapes me).  In return
for the fealty his responsibility is to "protect" his subjects.  While this
idea is repulsive to most "liberals" (I'm throwing labels around willy
nilly aren't I; take them with a grain of salt) it does highlight some
flaws in our society, namely the lack of accountability of those in power.

So in effect, OOF does "celebrate differences" because that is what it is
all about.

Niven isn't the hottest author around when it comes to charaterization.  He
is, however, a happy medium between the hard science fiction writer like
Forward and the more science fantasy types like McCaffrey.  As far as
mainstream authors go, you can find poor characterization there too.

The difference lies in the direction or underlying strengths of the
different genres.  Science Fiction orients toward the viewing of the future
(whether fantastic or realistic) and stories and writers that are geared
for this mentality do well there.  Other types of stories and writer do
better elsewhere.  This isn't saying you wont find any given type of
"story" in any given genre or that it will be done poorly.  It merely says
that as mediums they more suited to certain aspects of writing.  It does
not make any genre any better or worse as a whole than any other.

Nigel Tzeng
xrtnt@amarna.gsfc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 14:02:17 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: Niven & Duane (of all things!) (Was Re: Things to think about)

whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead) writes:
>> Perhaps because I have read enough mainstream fiction to have set my
>> standards for good characterization higher? I should add that when I
>> praise Niven, I'm talking about his solo work, which until the last
>> decade or so was superior to his collaborative efforts.
>
> Excuse me, but when you refer to previous solo work, do you refer to such
> books as Ringworld, World Out Of Time, The Long ARM of Gil Hamilton, The
> Magic Goes Away, and the like?  Because if you do, you're talking about
> some of my favorites.

But all of the works you list are more than a decade old. _Ringworld_ is
almost 20 years old at this point.

Most of Niven's recent works are rather weak in terms of character, plot,
and most elements other than setting.  Look at the _Integral Trees_ and the
_Smoke Ring_.  They are rather imaginative, but are weak in most other
elements.

Niven's best stuff was the stuff he wrote before about 1975 or so; most of
the Niven people remember fondly comes from this period.

Jim

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Aldiss & Asimov & Benford & Heinlein (2 msgs) &
                  Herbert & Lem & Niven & Rosenberg & Weinbaum &
                  Willis (3 msgs) & Request Answers (2 msgs) &
                  Questions & Request for Recommendations

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 19:36:18 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Romance of the Equator

Title:     Romance of the Equator
By:        Brian Aldiss
Publisher: Atheneum (1989)
Format:    hb, 345pp
ISBN:      0-689-12053-2

   With this reissue of his (self-selected) best fantasy stories, Brian
Aldiss once again demonstrates two important things about himself. One is
that he can write very well; the other is that he suffers from an advanced
case of Literatus Disease.

   At his best, Aldiss produces prose that is luminously beautiful, crafted
as exquisitely as a Persian miniature. At his worst, his stories and essays
become tired divagations on the themes that 1) lit'rachure has Something
Overwhelmingly Important To Say About the Universe, and 2) Words are the
Most Important Thing because the Universe is only Words, don't you know,
and 3) Rationality is Bad because it Alienates Humanity From Its True
Ineffable Nature, and 4) All Human Action is Essentially Futile Anyhow.

   This is Literatus Disease, a well-known memetic disorder of the Western
intellectual. It's common. It's ugly. And even though I'm not an
Objectivist and have had more than one flame war with people who are, it
makes me want to club Aldiss upside the head with the collected works of
Ayn Rand and scream "Stop being such a @#!!&% fuzzy-minded subjectivist!".

    To see both these sides of Aldiss's nature in action, compare, say,
_Day_Of_Thinally discovers another immortal, the barbarian Rufus. They
travel together for many centuries.

   Elsewhere on Earth a few others begin to realize what they are.  Aliyat,
born in the ancient Near East, and eventually the oldest woman in the world
practising the oldest profession. Tu Shan, a Chinese peasant who becomes a
Taoist sage. Yukiko, a court lady of Heian Japan. Deathless, an Amerind
shaman. Svoboda, born a peasant in ninth-century Russia. Corinne Macandaul,
born in an Old South slave cabin. And Gnaeus Patulcius, the eternal
bureaucrat :-).

    In a series of vignettes and short stories, Aldiss follows them down
through centuries as they grow, learn, grieve, and eventually find assorted
kinds of peace for themselves. Only in the 20th century do Hanno's
far-flung nets bring eight of them together. The power of technology in the
hands of nation-states is making their traditional way of concealment ever
more precarious. Should they reveal themselves?  The last `historical'
segment takes place in 1975.

    Only the last hundred pages are set in the future. The eight Survivors
become increasingly alienated in a nanotechnology-based civilization of
immortals that is changing its very concept of humanity faster than they
can adapt. Only they cannot let go of their pasts so they persuade the new
humans to build them a starship, and go faring into the void. There, at
last, they find a worthy destiny.

   This book is a lot of fun, but not Aldiss best yet. It works on the
micro-level (the prose, scenes, and characters are gorgeous), but seems
disjointed on the macro-level; perhaps a less episodic format would have
helped. And the book is history-heavy, with too much time for my taste
spent on setting up the characters.  Finally, I find that Aldiss' potshots
at present-day `liberals' in the 1975 segment seem a bit shrill and petty
even though I agree with most of them (one character is a wonderfully
vicious caricature of Sen. Ted Kennedy).

   All the same, this book has a bit of everything that's made Aldiss a
star in the SF firmament. Buy it in paperback and enjoy.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 19:16:53 GMT
From: mcgp1!flak@thalatta.com (Dan Flak)
Subject: Are Sirius and Tau Ceti Neighbors?

In "Robots and Empire", the last of the Asimov Robot Novels, one of the
main characters stops off at Aurora, a planet orbiting Tau Ceti on his way
to a new colony in the Sirius sector. Would this be logical? Is Tau Ceti on
the way to Sirius?

Enquiring minds want to know.

Dan Flak
McCaw Cellular Communications Inc.
201 Elliot Ave W., Suite 105
Seattle, Wa 98119
206-286-4355
thebes!mcgp1!flak

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 19:10:00 GMT
From: 1441G366@ksuvxb.kent.edu
Subject: Benford

For a bio & a bibliography of G. Benford take a peek at:

   TWENTIETH-CENTURY SF WRITERS
   edited by Curtis C. Smith
   1981   St. Martins Press

Richard W. Gombert
Kent State University	
(216) 923-5745

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 15:44:25 GMT
From: ifan572@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Allen Wessels)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

"John_Lagrue.WGCERX"@xerox.com writes:
>IMHO the man is an intellectual charlatan who has had very little original

Uh, my understanding of the word charlatan is that a person who is one
makes claims of ability that are unsubstantiated.  Exactly what claims do
you believe Heinlein made, or do you assume that anyone who writes
implicitly makes claims about the worth of their work?

>to say for years. "Glory Road" might be a fun read for an immature
>eighteen year old boy, but one rapidly grows out of such rubbish; and as
>for "Time

Perhaps some people never grow out of "fun read[s]".  

>Enough For Love", "Stranger in a Strange Land", or that ultimate in
>self-conscious aggrandisement "The Number of the Beast", the best I can
>say of them is that the guy knows how to roll them out to earn more money
>from people with just enough imagination to think that this is good
>writing.

I know for a fact that Stranger in a Strange Land has been used as a
textbook in the science fiction portion of some high school English
classes.  Certainly any failure to get meaningful "food for thought" from
TEFL or SiaSL can be attributed to limitations on the part of the reader.
I've read both many times and have never come out of the read without
considering something new.

Perhaps "good writing" is only one consideration when deciding to read a
book.  It may be that I choose to drop the weighting on my "good writing"
requirement and increase my "interesting idea" requirement.

>For anyone who has never read Heinlein, and is thinking of starting, all I
>can say is if you are over eighteen, don't bother.

For anyone thinking of reading Heinlein, I highly encourage it.  A couple
of Heinlein's novels have been considered pretty controversial at times and
are worthwhile reads if for that fact only.  I wouldn't expect anyone whose
thought processes and definitions of acceptable reading material have
fossilized to grok that, however.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 17:21:21 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: Heinlein

"John_Lagrue.WGCERX"@XEROX.COM writes:
> IMHO the man is an intellectual charlatan who has had very little
> original to say for years. "Glory Road" might be a fun read for an
> immature eighteen year old boy, but one rapidly grows out of such
> rubbish; and as for "Time Enough For Love", "Stranger in a Strange Land",
> or that ultimate in self-conscious aggrandisement "The Number of the
> Beast", the best I can say of them is that the guy knows how to roll them
> out to earn more money from people with just enough imagination to think
> that this is good writing.
>
> For anyone who has never read Heinlein, and is thinking of starting, all
> I can say is if you are over eighteen, don't bother.

If the above books were all the Heinlein I'd read, I'd probably say the
same thing. Heinlein's later books (post 1962 or so) with a few exceptions
are not regarded by most SF fans as his best. They are his biggest sellers
perhaps, but not near his best work. (I know: a few people disagree.  Some,
like Spider Robinson, really believe that only a minority don't like I Will
Fear No Evil.  Most people I talk to much, however, think it is one of the
WORST books ever produced by a major writer in SF.)

If you want the best of Heinlein, read Double Star, Citizen of the Galaxy,
Have Spacesuit, Will Travel, The Star Beast, The Puppet Masters, The Moon
Is a Harsh Mistress... I could go on, but there is plenty of good stuff out
there.  Heinlein is perhaps overrated: he is certainly NOT the greatest SF
writer ever (which is what some fans regard him as). But at his best he is
quite good.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 20:39:22 GMT
From: cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee)
Subject: question about DUNE

In the book DUNE, Paul is told by his father that Guild navigators are seen
by nobody (this happened on Caladan just before leaving for Arrakis).  At
the end of the story, Paul orders two Guild navigators to send a message to
the ships overhead to leave orbit or something like that.  Can anyone
explain this to me?

Thanks,

Conway Yee
cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu
yee@cunixd.cc.columbia.edu
yee@bnlx26.nsls.bnl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 15:32:16 GMT
From: higinbotham@relyon.dec.com (Brent Higinbotham)
Subject: Lem's "Eden"

Has anybody read Stanislaw Lem's "Eden"? I just saw it new in the local
library, and it is one of the few books of his with which I am not
familiar. Is it comparable to any of his other works?

Tell me what you can, without revealing any secrets.

Regards,

Brent Higinbotham
higinbotham@relyon.enet.dec.com
...!decwrl!relyon.enet.dec.com!higinbotham
higinbotham%relyon.enet.dec@decwrl.dec.com 

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 19:10:00 GMT
From: 1441G366@ksuvxb.kent.edu
TO: James P. Goltz (frost@grinch.umiacs.umd.edu)
Subject: Niven

   The only thing I can think of that might have some information on the
Hero's tongue is Chaosium's RINGWORLD roleplaying game.  I know that Mr.
Niven copied much of the source info from this for the authors of the
MAN-KZIN WAR books.

Richard W. Gombert
Kent State University	
(216) 923-5745

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 18:27:35 GMT
From: bnewton@atleng1.atl2 (Barry E. Newton)
Subject: Re: Review: The Warrior Lives!

sk2f+@andrew.cmu.edu (Seth D. Kadesh) says:
>It's book five in the "Gaurdians of the Flame" series.  Just came out in
>paperback.

I just finished that book, too.  I enjoyed the series, especially the
"inventions" the transported college students introduced to the new world.

However, I got just plain annoyed by the continual use of certain phrases
use to describe magic and death.  Especially "the words that could only be
spoken and forgotten..."  Ack!  I got the picture the first 20 times.  Oh
yeah, and don't forget how he insisted on reminding you every time someone
died that people's sphincters relax when they are killed.

Maybe I'm just picky.  (I really did enjoy the series, though)

Barry E. Newton
AT&T Network Operations
Atlanta, Georgia
bnewton@atleng1.ATT.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 19:10:00 GMT
From: 1441G366@ksuvxb.kent.edu
TO: U30993@uicvm.uic.edu  (Kimberly Laird 6-7797)
Subject: Weinbaum

A list of Stanely G. Weinbaum.
   THE BLACK FLAME
   A MARTIAN ODESSEY & OTHER SF TALES
   THE NEW ADAM
   THE RED PLANET
   THE DARK OTHER
Also an anthology put out by Del Rey
   THE BEST OF STANLEY G. WEINBAUM

Richard W. Gombert
Kent State University	
(216) 923-5745

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 15:07:44 GMT
From: BECKS@taunivm.bitnet (Sara Beck)
Subject: Connie Willis

Connie Willis has written, to my knowledge, one book ("Lincoln`s Dreams")
and some short stories and novellas which I have seen on lists of Hugo and
Nebula nominees but haven`t read. "Lincoln`s Dreams" absolutely blew me
away and I very much want to read more of Willis`s stuff, but where do I
find it?  Has she a collection of short stories out or in the works for
those of us without the time or money to read all the magazines, and has
she written any other novels?  

S. Beck

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 17:24:36 GMT
From: MELTSNE@gecrdvm1.crd.ge.com
Subject: Re: Connie Willis

Her only short story collection to date was FIREWATCH AND OTHER STORIES
which has been out for a while.  There is a new one in the works, I believe
before the end of 1990.  She has also written several young adult novels
with Cynthia Felice, but I didn't like them that much.

Connie Willis is one of SF's best writers, even though she promotes her own
work less than many others.  She's well worth looking up in BOOKS IN PRINT
or scouring old ASIMOV's for.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 18:43:26 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Connie Willis

Again, as I am not at home and thereby lacking access to anywhere that I
might have this information, but does Connie Willis have an issue
forthcoming from Author's choice monthly?

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu 
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 22:10:58 GMT
From: fred@cetus.mi.org (Manfred W. Prange)
Subject: Re: Book search

ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) writes:
>was McCaffrey's _To Ride Pegasus_), but I've never found the other.  The
>main character's name was Hawk or something inane like that.  He was a
>"bird-path", i.e. he was a telepath who could only talk to birds.  It was
>a long time ago, so I don't remember much about the plot, but I recall it
>had something to do with an inheritance and there was an amulet in there
>somewhere.  There were other kinds of telepaths too; people who could talk
>to fish, or mammals, or people, or whatever.  Does anyone know what this
>book is called and who it's by?  Much obliged,

I have that one right here. The title of is _Master of Hawks_ by Linda E.
Bushyager (Dell Publishing, ISBN 0-440-15871-0). I really enjoyed it. I
have no idea if it is still in print. Good Hunting!

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 18:47:58 GMT
From: DEGSUSM@yalevm.bitnet (Susan de Guardiola)
Subject: Request Answer

Aaron Sher (ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu) writes:
>....The main character's name was Hawk or something inane like that.  He
>was a "bird-path", i.e. he was a telepath who could only talk to birds.
>It was a long time ago, so I don't remember much about the plot, but I
>recall it had something to do with an inheritance and there was an amulet
>in there somewhere.  There were other kinds of telepaths too; people who
>could talk to fish, or mammals, or people, or whatever.  Does anyone know
>what this book is called and who it's by?  Much obliged.

I believe that you are referring to _Master of Hawks_, written by Linda
Bushyager and published in paperback in the early 1980's.  There is another
book which is not (happily) a sequel, but is set in the same world: _The
Spellstone of Shaltus_.  I found the world and the magic Bushyager created
interesting and would recommend both books.

Susan de Guardiola
degsusm@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 19:10:00 GMT
From: 1441G366@ksuvxb.kent.edu
Subject: Questions

   Can anyone tell me the author and number of pages for THE NO FRILLS SF
BOOK?  Also for BARNABOUS COLLINS IN A FUNNY VEIN.
   I also need the titles and page count for all eighteen of John Cleve's
SPACEWAY series.
   I just need the number of pages for the following books;
      STAR VIRUS by Barrington J. Bayley
      CHERRY DELIGHT #3	by Glen Chase
      STAR TREK LOG 2 by  Alan Dean Foster
      TECHNOS by E.C. Tubb
This information was inadvertently removed from my database.
   Finally does anyone know(have) any SF novels/mags/stories in ASCII files
that they can send me.

Richard W. Gombert
Kent State University	
(216) 923-5745

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 20:39:22 GMT
From: cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee)
Subject: Request for authors to read

I have a question.  It is not meant to be the start of a flame war but an
honest attempt to get information.

First some definitions:
   hard science fiction : science fiction which is a direct
                          extrapolation of science reality as it was
                          known when the story was written.
   soft science fiction : all other forms of science fiction.
Please do not flame me for these definitions.  They are meant only as a
tool for the following question.  It is by no means definitive.

I have enjoyed "hard science fiction" for quite awhile.  IMHO the best
writer of the form is Arthur C. Clarke.  I have read almost everything he
has written.  All were readable and some were the best science fiction I
have ever read (i.e. Rendezvous with Rama and Rescue Party) Unfortunately,
I have almost run out of Clarke stories to read.  Can anyone out there
recommend other authors of "hard science fiction" ?  (BTW, I haven't read
RAMA II yet as I have been unable to dig up a copy)

Thanks,

Conway Yee
cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu
yee@cunixd.cc.columbia.edu
yee@bnlx26.nsls.bnl.gov

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Miscellaneous - Conventions (6 msgs) &
                                  Duplicate Titles (6 msgs) &
                                  Growth and Mastery (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 10 Apr 90 14:11:32 GMT
From: pooh@oddjob.uchicago.edu (Still crazy after all this year)
Subject: CHIMERA 1, Chicago, July 20-22

                                 CHIMERA 1
                           July 20, 21, 22  1990
                          Hyatt Regency Woodfield
                              (708) 605-1234

We'll be there!... Elaine Bergstrom, Algis Budrys, Phyllis and Alex
Eisenstein, Roland Green, Greg Heier, Kim Hughes, Elizabeth Hull, Phillip
C. Jennings, Kris Jensen, Fred Pohl, Toni Weisskopf, Gary K. Wolfe, Barbara
Young...

Chicago's all-talking convention!  Program ideas are shaking out, and we're
looking for more.  So far CHIMERA will look at:

   Comedy: Whatever happened to the happy ending? 
   SF, American Style: SF that's peculiarly ours
   SF and Pop Culture: What they owe us, what we owe them

Send SASE to J.K. Stevenson, 7125 N. Paulina, Chicago IL 60626 for info.

CONNIE WILLIS, HOWARD WALDROP and GARDNER DOZOIS, our guests of honor, are
stropping their wit for red-hot repartee with the people who make it
happen: writers, editors, publishers, agents, scholars, critics, and
readers who want to be more than consumers.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Apr 90 17:47:20 GMT
From: rdansky@eagle.wesleyan.edu
Subject: Con Carne

Attention, ladies and gentlemen, it is my distinct pleasure to announce to
you the birth of yet another great New England SF Con:

				 CON CARNE
		    November 2-4, Days Inn, Meriden CT
	
   We _will_ have: lasers, juggling, art, medieval simulations, human
chess, videos, anime, merchants, gaming until the wee hours, a masquerade,
a costume ball, and more!  Guests are at the moment undetermined, but we're
working on it.  For info and prereg, contact Cyndi Stewart, 501 Main St,
Middletown, CT 06457.  A con rate IS available at the hotel!

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 06:48:46 GMT
From: victoro@crash.cts.com (Victor O'Rear)
Subject: Con Diego - San Diego NASFIC 1990 Info Source

I hope the title is sufficient to get the attention of the people who I'm
trying to reach.  Usenet access is not as available (or popular) as it is
in BayCon territority.  So even though I hold no official position in the
committee I have taken on the task of being the gateway between this world
and the committee of the San Diego NASFIC.  (Which has had its problems but
things have improved but the word has not gotten out generally and so this
is the reason for this posting.)  I have been told that there has been a
flurry of angry and confused commentary about the convention on
alt.fandom.cons (but my local feed shows no such activity)
 
Since I trust the source for the information, and since my first posting to
alt.fandom.cons resulted in two querys (that I was able to help) I thought
another posting would get those people who I haven't even heard from yet to
channel their energies to the right address.  Again, if you want to Email
ConDiego, write me.  I will post a text file of the latest information as
soon as I can get something to enter. The delay is partly my fault, not
theirs.
 
Victor O'Rear
P.O. Box 3972
La Mesa, California  92044
{hplabs!hp-sdd, cbosgd, ucsd, nosc.mil}!crash!victoro

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 06:00:00 GMT
From: BAKAY1B@ureginav.bitnet ("Come to the Offworld colonies...")
Subject: Conbine 0

				 CONBINE 0

Saskatchewan's Own Speculative Fiction Convention

"Let's start 'er up, see how she runs"

Saturday June 2, 1990

Ramada Renaissance, Saskatchewan Dr., Regina

Programming starst at 8:30 A.M.

GUESTS:

Elizabeth Vonarburg, Quebec SF writer, author of THE SILENT CITY
Candas Jane Dorsey, Edmonton SF writer, author of MACHINE SEX AND
   OTHER STORIES
Robert Runte, Edmonton fan, historian, critic and publisher

in association with the Saskatchewan Writer's Guild annual convention.

			   "Writing the Future"

For more information, or to register, contact Dave Panchyk at

   2617 Argyle St.
   Regina, Saskatchewan
   CANADA, S4S 0K2

or E-mail to BAKAY1B@Ureginav.bitnet

This is a warmup to our first actual convention "Conbine 1" which will be
in the summer of '91.  Rooms are available at the Ramada There are other
hotels nearby.  Copies of the fanzine of the Saskatchewan Speculative
Fiction Society are also available at the above address.

THIS WILL BE THE GREATEST CONVENTION IN THE HISTORY OF HISTORY!!!!!!!
(or else not)
But it will be great.
Write soon, as this offer will only be available for a limited time.  See
you there!

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 18:06:37 GMT
From: bywater!scifi!njs@uunet.uu.net (Nicholas J. Simicich)
Subject: @ party in Holland

For the past couple of years, I've held the @ party at Worldcon.  I've
really enjoyed doing this, and had been looking forward to doing it again
this year.  Unfortunately, due to circumstances that got away from me a
little bit, I'm not going to be able to go to Holland (or San Diego) this
year.  Thus, it would be difficult for me to hold the party. :-(

I'm hoping that someone else will volunteer.  It is typically a GREAT
party.  People are helpful, they contribute, and you get a pretty good
crowd.  One year, a non-networking roommate said, "gosh, you managed to
find a whole roomful of interesting, intelligent people.  How did you do
that?"  From her, this was high praise indeed.

What you need:

A room in an accessible hotel, some way of creating and printing notices,
an afternoon and evening to set up the party and to host it, and a laptop
for the con report and attendee list.  Maybe the laptop could be brought by
someone else.

A couple of hundred bucks.  I've typically spent around $50-100 on beer and
soft drinks, and $50 on food.  In the US, I managed to get back around $75,
and in England, (where I spent less, but had to pay a flat corkage fee)
around $30.

After some trial and error, I believe that the best time to start the party
is after the first costume runthrough.  If you are a costume fan, pick
another time, it seems to be less critical.  After the Hugo's maybe?

I haven't set a follow-up, but maybe the best place for discussion would be
in alt.fandom.cons?

Nick Simicich
uunet!bywater!scifi!njs
njs@ibm.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 12:52:37 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: Re: @ party in Holland

njs@scifi.UUCP (Nicholas J. Simicich) writes:
> A room in an accessible hotel, some way of creating and printing notices,
> an afternoon and evening to set up the party and to host it, and a laptop
> for the con report and attendee list.  Maybe the laptop could be brought
> by someone else.

So far as I can tell, most of the hotels are not very close to the
convention center - they're within travel distance, but not "right next
door."  I wonder what this will do to parties in general.  (Then again,
maybe it's the fact that we needed a hotel with triples that makes
everything seem distant.)

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 18:19:15 GMT
From: wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil (Will Martin)
Subject: Duplicate Titles

>Subject: Review: Illegal Aliens
>Title:     Illegal Aliens
>By:        James Luceno
>Publisher: Ballantine/DelRey (April 1990)
>
>   No, this is *not* the silly-but-fun item of slapstick that pits New
>York street punks against the stars.  That _Illegal_Aliens_ was by Nick
>Pollotta and Phil Foglio, and it was fun.

I'm not commenting on either of these books, but on the fact that here were
two relatively recent books in the same genre (SF) with identical titles.
Surely the publisher of the second one was aware that the first one existed
already.

Don't people copyright titles, or isn't it possible? Even if they aren't
copyrighted, I would think there would be at least some vestige of pride on
the part of the author(s) or publisher that would provide some impetus to
expend some effort to insure that a book's title is unique and not a copy
of someone else's.

This isn't new; I recall a discussion on book title duplication in
SF-Lovers maybe five years or more ago. I'm sure the bibliographers on the
list can provide dozens of examples of duplicate titles. (It probably is a
source of acute pain to them. :-)

In this age of excessive litigation, when you hear about some local
volunteer group that helps deprived children being threatened with suit
because they used the word "Scouts" in their name (this was in the news
last year), and when a manufacturer sues another because they feel their
trademarked name is infringed upon when another company uses a name
somewhat similar for a totally different product (that no rational being
would confuse the two doesn't matter), it seems amazing that any publisher
would produce a book with a title identical to any other book.  Yet it
appears to happen over and over.  Why?

Regards, 

Will
wmartin@st-louis-emh2.army.mil
wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 15:43:01 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Duplicate Titles

wmartin@STL-06SIMA.ARMY.MIL (Will Martin) writes:
>Don't people copyright titles, or isn't it possible? Even if they aren't
>copyrighted, I would think there would be at least some vestige of pride
>on the part of the author(s) or publisher that would provide some impetus
>to expend some effort to insure that a book's title is unique and not a
>copy of someone else's.

Titles *cannot* be copyrighted.  (Undoubtedly they can be trademarked, but
the book industry doesn't go in for that.  Hollywood, however...)  Given
that the lead time to bring most books from manuscript to the bookstores
ranges from 6 to 18 months, it's not surprising that title collisions occur
from time to time.  It's not a case of one author or publisher copying
another, it's a matter of two people coming up with the same title at about
the same time.  Learn to live with it.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 22:26:47 GMT
From: connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan)
Subject: Re: Duplicate Titles

Actually, I do understand there is one instance of a title being
functionally copyrighted.  A couple of years ago, someone (I don't know
who) tried to publish a book or make a movie (I don't remember which) with
the title _I Have No Mouth and I Must Scream_.  This was successfully
defeated in court by Harlan Ellison (author of the memorable novella of
that name) with the reasoning that that title was closely enough associated
with himself that using it for other purposes was basically plagiarism.  Or
some such thing.  You get the idea.

but that's the only instance I can think of of a title being copyrighted.

Connie Callahan
connie@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 14:23:42 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Duplicate Titles

wmartin@STL-06SIMA.ARMY.MIL (Will Martin) writes:
>Don't people copyright titles, or isn't it possible?

No, it isn't possible. It's possible to *trademark* a title in certain
instances (like, say, "Star Wars"), but not copyright.

>Even if they aren't copyrighted, I would think there would be at least
>some vestige of pride on the part of the author(s) or publisher that would
>provide some impetus to expend some effort to insure that a book's title
>is unique and not a copy of someone else's.

You mean like Ralph (no relation to Harlan) Ellison's THE INVISIBLE MAN?

One of the more bizarre name duplications concerned two books that were
issued quite close together (within the same year) from the same publisher:
Peter Benchley's THE DEEP and John Crowley's THE DEEP.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 18:30:21 GMT
From: tachyon@gorn.santa-cruz.ca.us (tane' tachyon)
Subject: Re: Duplicate Titles

connie@osf.org (Connie Callahan) writes:
>Actually, I do understand there is one instance of a title being
>functionally copyrighted.  A couple of years ago, someone (I don't know
>who) tried to publish a book or make a movie (I don't remember which) with
>the title _I Have No Mouth and I Must Scream_.  This was successfully
>defeated in court by Harlan Ellison (author of the memorable novella of
>that name) with the reasoning that that title was closely enough
>associated with himself that using it for other purposes was basically
>plagiarism.  Or some such thing.  You get the idea.

This is from Robin Morgan's introduction to her anthology "Sisterhood is
Powerful":

"The original title for the anthology was to have been /The Hand That
Cradles The Rock/, which we all liked for its at-least triple entendre.
Advance notices in catalogs, etc., had already gone out with this title
when the attorneys for S.J. Perelman (a famous elderly humorist who I now
find totally lacking in wit) informed us that Mr.  Perelman had written a
story some decades ago with that title, and that he would get an injunction
to keep from distributing the books if we used that name."

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 19:17:54 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Duplicate Titles

I remember reading (I believe in Locus, although it might have been
sf-chronicle) that some religious organization supposedly made the word
"quest" part of their trademark and it therefore cannot be used in other
titles without their permission.  It had seemed very silly to me that a
word could be protected in this matter but supposedly it has been done.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station  
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu 
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 13:13:46 GMT
From: swb@tcgould.tn.cornell.edu (Scott Brim)
Subject: Growth and Mastery

Hi.  I'd appreciate some comments on the following idea: No science fiction
author has conceived of a human nature which does not have a drive for
growth and mastery of one's environment.  In fact, the stories that
describe attempts to control and/or suppress this basic aspect of human
nature, and to change it, include as a theme (usually major) people who
challenge the system and lead the (re)creation of a society which includes
its expression.  Consider Huxley's "Brave New World" and Cherryh's "Forty
Thousand in Gehenna".

------------------------------

Date: 22 Apr 90 22:04:13 GMT
From: erich@atop.cs.caltech.edu (Erich Schneider)
Subject: Re: Growth and Mastery

swb@batcomputer.tn.cornell.edu (Scott Brim) said:
> Hi.  I'd appreciate some comments on the following idea: No science
> fiction author has conceived of a human nature which does not have a
> drive for growth and mastery of one's environment.

If you mean by 'growth and mastery of one's environment', 'go forth and
master everything around you', there is a definite exception in Ursula K.
Le Guin's _Always Coming Home_. In it, most of the far-future societies
live in harmony with their environments; this especially applies to the
Kesh (the society of the main character and the one described thoroughly in
the book) who are hunter-gatherers and sometimes farmers but by no means
simple (they have electricity via solar power, a primitive railroad and
access to a world- spanning computer network). The one society which
strives to "go forth and conquer", the Condor people, is universally
regarded as destructive, sick, and "backward-headed". The desire to master
one's environment (in this sense) is seen as specific to societies and not
humanity as a whole.

If you mean by 'growth and mastery of one's environment', 'develop as a
person/ species and adapt to the peculiarities of one's environmental
situation', then I think this has been assumed part of "human nature" as a
manifestation of evolution. If a species doesn't grow and master its
environment (in this sense) it will fail to survive. "Evolve or be
evolved", as Darwin said.

Erich Schneider
erich@{tybalt.caltech.edu|anet.UUCP}
ames!elroy!cit-vax!tybalt.caltech.edu!erich

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Asimov & Clarke & Gerrold & Herbert & Moorcock &
                 Moran & Pierce (3 msgs) & Roberson & Willis &
                 Request Answers (2 msgs) & Seriesism (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 18:21:58 GMT
From: mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer)
Subject: Re: Are Sirius and Tau Ceti Neighbors?

spcoltri@uokmax.uucp (Steven P Coltrin) writes:
>flak@mcgp1.UUCP (Dan Flak) writes:
>>In "Robots and Empire", the last of the Asimov Robot Novels, one of the
>>main characters stops off at Aurora, a planet orbiting Tau Ceti on his
>>way to a new colony in the Sirius sector. Would this be logical? Is Tau
>>Ceti on the way to Sirius?
>From the Near Star List of GDW's _2300_ (and some calculator work)-
>   Sol-Sirius     8.6 ly
>   Sol-t Ceti     11.7 ly
>   Sirius-t Ceti  12.2 ly
>   Sol-t Ceti-Sirius 23.9 ly
>Going by way of Tau Ceti nearly triples distance and travel time; it's not
>my idea of a short-cut.

Ah, but they don't say they're going to Sirius, but a world in the Sirius
Sector.  In _Foundation_, the Imperial bureaucrat with an interest in the
Origin question lists a number of possible worlds for humanity to originate
from, all in the Sirius sector.  I don't recall if Tau Ceti was listed, but
Sol certainly was, so if Sirius is at the center of its eponymous sector,
then it seems likely that Tau Ceti is also within that sector.  (I don't
know how large a sector is, of course, but it's not unreasonable that it
has a radius >12 ly) Hence the stopover is not that unlikely, given that
Asimov's hyperspace drive requires long trips to be done in hops anyway.

Michael S. Schiffer
mss2@tank.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 18:59:00 GMT
From: SWANGER@ducvax.auburn.edu (David Swanger)
Subject: RAMA III and IV

In the introduction to Rama II, Arthur C. Clarke states that Rama II, The
Garden of Rama, and Rama Revealed were contracted to be written and
delivered during the 1989-1991 period.  I am looking forward to reading the
next two Rama novels. Has anyone heard how close A.C. Clarke (and Gentry
Lee) are to releasing the next Rama novel?

Just wondering.

David Swanger
Auburn University, Al

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 15:23:45 GMT
From: K42@dhdurz1.bitnet (Monika Best)
Subject: HELP!

Hi everybody!

Does anybody know if the 4th book of David Gerrold's series "The War
Against the Chtorr" is out already, and if so, what it's called and HOW CAN
I GET AT IT AS FAST AS POSSIBLE?!

Maybe this has been discussed before, but I'm quite new to this list
(having found out that it exists only a few days ago - a GREAT idea!)
Thanks a lot for your help.

Moni

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 21:33:35 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: question about DUNE

cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee) writes:
>In the book DUNE, Paul is told by his father that Guild navigators are
>seen by nobody (This happened on Caladan just before leaving for Arrakis).
>At the end of the story, Paul orders two Guild navigators to send a
>message to the ships overhead to leave orbit or something like that.  Can
>anyone explain this to me?

The two Navigators were incognito.  They wore contacts to make their eyes
look normal (remember, the spice turns the whites of the eyes blue).  Paul
discovered them through prescience (or actually by the effects they had on
his prescience, he couldn't see them directly).

What kind of threw me about the Guild was the Steersmen.  Why did they need
both Navigators and Steersmen?  I would think the first would be
sufficient.  The Steersmen seemed to be added just for the sake of more
exotica.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 13:12:32 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Micheal Moorcock question

sksircar@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Subrata Kumar Sircar) writes:
> I have the following books:
> Elric of Melnibone                > The Bane of the Black Sword
> The Sailor on the Seas of Fate    > Stormbringer
> The Weird of the White Wolf       > Elric at the End of Time
> The Vanishing Tower
>
> and know of The Fortress of the Pearl.
>
> My question is, which of the following stories/books were reprinted in
> the above?  (My collection is 600+ miles away)
>
> While the Gods Laugh
> Stealer of Souls
> To Rescue Tanelorn
> The Last Enchantment (WHAT is this - story, book, what?  I'm
> really looking for information on this one!)
>
> The Stealer of Souls
> The Singing Citadel
> are books, but are they included/retitled in the above?

The easiest way to answer is to give a brief publishing history of Elric.
Moorock started the character out in a series of novelettes in the British
magazine SCIENCE FANTASY. Eventually, these stories were collected into two
volumes:

THE STEALER OF SOULS
STORMBRINGER

By the early 70's, three more books had been added to the series:

THE SINGING CITADEL
THE SLEEPING SORCERESS (novel)
ELRIC OF MELNIBONE (novel, published in the US as THE DREAMING
   CITY; confusingly, the novelette of that title was included
   in THE STEALER OF SOULS)

And that was the complete saga at that point, although many of the stories
were jumbled. chronologically.

In the mid to late 70's, Moorcock revised (slightly), reshuffled, and
repackaged the series into a chronologically correct, "definitive" set.
Books 1, 4, and 6 - ELRIC OF MELNIBONE, THE VANISHING TOWER (retitling of
THE SLEEPING SORCERESS), and STORMBRINGER, remained essentially unchanged.
Book 2: THE SAILOR ON THE SEAS OF FATE was new, combining a couple of
relatively recent short stories Moorcock had written for the FLASHING
SWORDS anthology series.

THE STEALER OF SOULS and THE SINGING CITADEL were merged, shuffled, and
resplit into THE WEIRD OF THE WHITE WOLF and THE BANE OF THE BLACK SWORD.
TWOTWW contains "The Dreaming City" and "While the Gods Laugh" (from THE
STEALER OF SOULS) and "Master of Chaos" (retitled as "The Dream of Earl
Aubec") and "The Singing Citadel" (from THE SINGING CITADEL). TBotBS
contains "The Stealer of Souls", "The Kings of Darkness", and "The Flame
Bringers" (from THE STEALER OF SOULS) and "To Rescue Tanelorn" (from THE
SINGING CITADEL).

(There was one other, non-Elric, historical fantasy in THE SINGING CITADEL
called "The Greater Conqueror". This was reprinted in DYING FOR TOMORROW
(UK title: MOORCOCK'S BOOK OF MARTYRS).)

And the saga has remained unchanged from this until last year's publication
of THE FORTRESS OF THE PEARL. I have a copy of that, but I haven't yet read
it, so I'm not sure, but it looks as if it's set between ELRIC OF MELNIBONE
and THE SAILOR ON THE SEAS OF FATE.

As for "The Last Enchantment", it's sort of an apocryphal "last Elric
story", written before the stories that make up STORMBRINGER, but remaining
unpublished until the late 70's when it appeared in Volume 3 of ARIEL, THE
BOOK OF FANTASY, a magazine-sized trade paperback anthology. It was
reprinted in ELRIC AT THE END OF TIME (so I'm confused by your desperate
search for information on this), along with the title novella of that
collection and a number of non-Elric stories and articles.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 22:07:00 GMT
From: XJAPELL@vax1.cc.lehigh.edu
Subject: Daniel Keys Moran

Has anyone heard when Daniel Keys Moran's next Continuing Time book is
supposed to come out?  I enjoyed both "Emerald Eyes" and "The Long Run,"
and am very anxious to see the next one.

Jim Pelletier
UC Box D-89
Lehigh University
Bethlehem, PA 18015
(215) 758-1360
xjapell@vax1.cc.lehigh.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 16:54:21 GMT
From: ut-emx!slh@cs.utexas.edu (Susan L. Cecelia Harwood)
Subject: Looking for a Book

I have _The Darkangel_ and _A Gathering of Gargoyles_ by Meredith Ann
Pierce.  The second book says that it is part of the _Darkangel_ Trilogy.
Does anyone know if the third book in the trilogy has been written, and if
so, its name?

Thanks in advance.

Susan L. Cecelia Harwood
The University of Texas @Austin
slh@emx.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 02:59:33 GMT
From: schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu (Christina Schulman)
Subject: Re: Looking for a Book

slh@emx.UUCP (Susan L. Cecelia Harwood) writes:
>I have _The Darkangel_ and _A Gathering of Gargoyles_ by Meredith Ann
>Pierce.  The second book says that it is part of the _Darkangel_ Trilogy.
>Does anyone know if the third book in the trilogy has been written, and if
>so, its name?

YES! Meredith Ann Pierce *has* finished the final book of the _Darkangel_
trilogy; it's entitled _The_Pearl_of_the_Soul_of_the_World_. (Quite a
mouthful.) If you'll remember, the protagonist, whose name escapes me right
now (argh) popped a pearl in her bosom somewhere in the middle of
_Gargoyles_ and promptly forgot all about it; _Pearl_ centers around it.

In June, I believe, _Pearl_ had been sent off to the publishers after what
was hopefully the final revision; I was told the hardback should be out by
December. Since it isn't, 5 months later, I'm just sort of trying to be
patient.

Meredith's also written _Birth_of_the_Firebringer_, which is good fodder
for unicorn enthusiasts, and another novel about which I can remember
absolutely nothing due to exam-induced brain rot.

Hope this helps,

Christina Schulman
schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 13:46:35 GMT
From: CHRISTO@wehi.dn.mu.oz
Subject: Re:Looking for a book

Meredith Ann Pierce has two other books that I know of:
Birth of Firebringer (I think)
Woman who Loves Reindeer???

I'm not a devotee so I don't know if one of these makes up your trilogy.

Hope this helped.

christo

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 14:52:47 GMT
From: jvte@cs.eur.nl (Jan van 't Ent)
Subject: Re: Jennifer Roberson, tetrology

>I just finished reading part of a series by Jennifer Roberson.  These
>books were called Sword-Dancer, Sword-Singer, and Sword-Maker.  I am
>extremely interested in finding the fourth book, but I have no idea if it
>has been published yet.

Well, _Sword-Maker_ is dated Oct'89, so I don't expect _Sword-Dancer_ to
appear before the end of this year (btw: in its Dec'89 issue Locus
mentioned that as the fourth and final volume).

Jan

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 12:48:19 GMT
From: MELTSNE@gecrdvm1.crd.ge.com
Subject: Re: Connie Willis

More on Connie Willis:

FIREWATCH is a Bantam Spectra paperback.

Her short story collection (as of last summer) was on hold until she turns
in her second novel; the publisher was using it as a carrot to get her to
finish the book.  Unfortunately, I have no idea whether she finished the
novel or not.

Finally, the easiest way to find Connie Willis stories is to look in the
Best SF of the year anthologies, she's usually represented.  Particularly
recommended is "The Last of the Winnebagos" and "At the Rialto" (in
MICROVERSE)

Ken

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 01:47:00 GMT
From: UI0T@dkauni2.bitnet ("Thomas Koenig")
Subject: Answer to robot story question

Nikki <ngustas@hampvms.bitnet> wrote:
> OK, this has been bugging me for a while. The story (it's a short story):
> Earth finds life on (Jupiter, Neptune? Some planet where human life isn't
> possible) and, since humans can't survive there, they send robots to
> mediate with the aliens. The robots begin to mediate with the aliens, who
> are planning to declare war on Earth. The robots do various and sundry
> things which astound the aliens, who finally decide they won't go to war.
> As they leave, the robots realize the aliens gave in because they thought
> the robots were humans! It's a very funny story.

The story you mean is 'Victory Unintentional' by Isaac Asimov, to be found
in ... uhhh ... well, somewhere. That story is so good it even made it into
my English textbook back when I was in 10th grade (with English as a
foreign language). They cut it down to about a third its size, but it was
still good.

Thomas Koenig
UI0T@DKAUNI2.BITNET
UI0T@IBM3090.RZ.UNI-KARLSRUHE.DE

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 20:28:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: (none)

>as the robots leave, they realize that the aliens decided not to war with
>them because they thought the robots were human!

   That's easy.  "Victory Unintentional" by Isaac Asimov.  It's the sequel
to "Not Final" which is the story where they find the aliens.  BTW, if
anyone knows where I can find "Not Final", I'd appreciate it.  All of
Asimov's robot stories are part of his Foundation universe (as are all his
galactic empire stories and Daneel Olivaw stories) Since "Victory
Unintentional " is a robot novel, then these Jupiter beings are the only
aliens mentioned in his Foundation universe.  (I know that he does mention
aliens otherwise, such as the Soft Ones from The Gods Themselves, but there
aren't any in the Foundation Universe.)]

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 17:09:06 GMT
From: connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan)
Subject: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

This is an attempt to start a new thread, or maybe bring back an old one
from the dead.  In the June issue of Asimov's that just landed on my
doorstep there is yet another brilliant essay by Norman Spinrad on the
state of the genre, disguised as a mere book-review column.

Spinrad is a critic, not a reviewer, and he never lets you forget it.  This
month he deals with the phenomenon of seriesism in science fiction and
fantasy, and what is wrong with them.  I'm so happy someone finally
articulated what was bothering me about these endless strings of books.  I
was never able quite to define what it was that bothered me so much (aside
from the $ they cost to keep reading); Spinrad hits it on the head.

Basically his position is that a true novelist has an obligation to the
reader, to create a denouement that is plausible and psychologically
releasing.  That is, all the subthemes as well as the main plot lines
should be tied up in some manner at the end of the book, _whether or not_
the book will have a sequel.

He uses Dan Simmon's _Hyperion_ as an example of a good book that
completely welshes out on the ending.  The creation of a cliff-hanger
ending is a cheap move, only done to guarantee that the reader will be back
for more.

At any rate, I thought that Spinrad has some valid points (and he certainly
expresses them better than I do!), so I'd recommend picking up a copy of
the June Asimov's just for the _On Books_ column.  Worth thinking about.

Connie Callahan
uunet:  connie@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 18:30:00 GMT
From: re4@prism.gatech.edu (RUSSELL EARNEST)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan) writes:
> There is yet another brilliant essay by Norman Spinrad on the state of
> the genre, disguised as a mere book-review column.
> 
> That is, all the subthemes as well as the main plot lines should be tied
> up in some manner at the end of the book, _whether or not_ the book
> will have a sequel.

I couldn't agree more. 

There are plenty of good stories to read without getting involved in a run
on designed more to sell paper than make a statement. (Yes, I know they're
all out to make money, so am I.)

I will consent to read anything more Clark may decide to do with the 2000
series and I will probably get back to Foundation as well (I've done the
basic three). But, the dispirate stories found here do stand on their own
merit.

Even with stand alones (espically big ones) if I can't feel the story going
somewhere, it goes back on the bookshelf. (i.e. Love Heinlein, couldn't
finish Number of the Beast).

In short, too much good stuff, too little time.

Russell

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 05:02:45 GMT
From: rknowles@garnet.berkeley.edu
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

Yes, it's a good column.  I don't think Hyperion is a good example though.
It really is one novel with a proper conclusion in the 2nd book, The Fall
of Hyperion.  I suspect it was a publisher's decision that Simmons went
along with.  I think Spinrad came down a little hard on Simmons.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 05:20:34 GMT
From: holstege@neon.stanford.edu (Mary Holstege)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

Spinrad, for all the abuse he takes in some circles, is right in his usual
inflammatory way, but I have to say that the Grand Prize Worst Division of
a Novel into a Series has to belong to Guy Gavriel Kay (or his publishers)
for the Fionivar Tapestry.  At the end of both books one and two, little,
if anything, is resolved, and major characters (viewpoint characters, no
less) are facing imminent death.  Three bams per on the Infamous
Holstege-Parker scale for that alone.  It is especially irksome because the
novel is very fine otherwise.  Nothing like waiting a year to see how the
maybe-death scene from the last book turned out, no sir.  Urgh.  Someone
should have been shot for that decision.

Go, read the novel.  Just make sure you have all three books on hand when
you do.

Mary
Holstege@cs.stanford.edu
holstege%cs@score.stanford.edu
holstege%cs@STANFORD.BITNET
{arpa gateways, decwrl, sun, hplabs, rutgers}!cs.stanford.edu!holstege
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Today's Topics:

		 Films - Batman & Cook/Thief/Wife/Lover &
                         Upcoming Movies & B Movies (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 13:38:01 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Batman II

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:

>Has Danny DeVito ever done a serious role?

Define "serious". Despite the film being touted as a "comedy", I found
nothing comical about DeVito's character in RUTHLESS PEOPLE.  If anything,
it's that role of his that makes me think that he's perfect for the role of
the Penguin. His character in ROMANCING THE STONE is fairly straight as
well.

>One of the best things about Batman was its somber Dark Knight atmosphere.
>I doubt that Danny DeVito, as the Penguin, could maintain that.

On the contrary, I think he would do a far better job of it than Nicholson
did as the Joker.

>I was saw a graphic novel in a bookstore called "The Dark Knight Returns"
>and it had a guy with half a face. Could this be two face?

Yes, it is. The character, prior to the incident that turns him into Two
Face, was present in the first film - Harvey Dent (Billy Dee Williams).

>Is anyone familiar with the graphic novel?

If reading it at least a half-dozen times qualifies as "familiar".

>It was inked by Frank Miller, I remember.

No you don't. It was written and pencilled by Miller. It was inked by Klaus
Janson.

>I don't think bringing Robin into the new movie would be a good idea,
>again because it might ruin the atmosphere.

It depends on how it's done.

>They could do it logically, though: This movie appears to be based on the
>Dark Knight idea, i.e. after Robin II's death Batman goes crazy and
>becomes a brutal vigilante, then calms down to become the Batman we saw on
>the screen.

Say what?  The Batman in the film was at the beginning of his career. The
Batman in THE DARK KNIGHT RETURNS had just come out of retirement.

>But, since DC is going to bring Dick Grayson back as Robin...

Where did you hear that one?  It's most emphatically not true.  Dick
Grayson is now grown up, and wants to be his own person, not "Batman's
sidekick". He's Nightwing now and forever (or as forever as anything is in
the comics).

DC *is* bringing back Robin, though slowly and deliberately.  The new Robin
is Tim Drake, and was recently introduced in a crossover story in BATMAN
and THE NEW TITANS.

bdrogers@athena.mit.edu (Brian D Rogerson) writes:
>This is a _long_ response, and some people may feel that this is not the
>place for such a posting.  But I must point out that _Batman: The Dark
>Knight Returns_ is a _textbook_ for an M.I.T.  science fiction course and
>is an excellent piece of science fiction, i.e., this is relevant to sf.

Not to mention the fact that it (a) quite clearly says "Science Fiction" on
the spine, and (b) was nominated by many, many folks for a Hugo for Best
Novel. It was eventually dumped by the Hugo Committee into Best Non-Fiction
Book (which seems silly, but it was judged to be an "art book"), and was
the major inspiration for the new "Other Forms" category.

>The Joker, who has been catatonic since Batman disappeared, comes out of
>his "coma." He goes on a crime spree, killing _lots_ of people. Superman
>is ordered to get him to stop, or else.

You're suffering from bad antecedents here. Superman is ordered to stop
*Batman*, and this happens before the Joker goes on his killing spree.

>In _B:TDKR_, Jason died _much differently_ than in the mainstream comic.
>(Jason Todd, that is, also known as Robin II.)

What support do you have for such a statement? There is nothing in TDKR
that suggests *anything* about how Jason died, except that it was likely
quite brutal and unnecessary, given that it caused Dick Grayson to want
nothing more to do with Batman.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM
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Date: 24 Apr 90 16:55:12 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: COOK/THIEF/WIFE/LOVER

		 THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER LOVER
		      A film review by Mark R. Leeper

	  Capsule review:  HBO is hiring established directors to
     do segments of its "Tales from the Crypt" series.  Peter
     Greenway didn't wait to be asked.  He lovingly made a two-
     hour horror comic story with some hilarious detail.  Somehow
     it is being treated as an art film.  A unique film that
     certainly will not be for all audiences.  Rating: +2.

     Peter Greenway's most famous film to this point was THE DRAUGHTSMAN'S
CONTRACT.  On the surface that was a mystery set at a country estate.  Its
subtext was that beneath the affected surface of the upper class there is
mischief and dirt.  The style was, however, very affected and uninvolving
and bloodless.  To be frank, I could not wait for the film to end.  In THE
COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER LOVER, Greenway seems once again to have it
in for the upper classes (or at least for the nouveau riche) who dine at a
very fine French restaurant (as well as for the people who put up letters
on theater marquees).  But this time around the cold and uninvolving style
is gone.  Really gone.  The film starts like a Monty Python sketch that
goes on a bit too long, then it fades to John Waters, then Herschel Gordon
Lewis, and when it is all over we find we have been watching an intricately
mounted E.~C.~Comic and a story that could have been taken from the pages
of VAULT OF HORROR or TALES FROM THE CRYPT.  I laughed my way through the
film, was delighted by every ghoulish turn, but I have to say that I cannot
recommend this film to most of the people I know.  I do not remember when I
have seen a film that more people walked out on.

     What we have here is one week behind the scenes at The Restaurant From
Hell.  Actually, the restaurant is "La Hollandais", soon to be known as
"Spica and Boarst's."  Richard Boarst is a superb Cordon-Bleu-class French
chef whose restaurant was taken over by gangster Albert Spica.  Spica does
not live by halfway measures.  He is extremely violent, exceptionally loud
and rude, and supremely vulgar.  Night after night he holds forth at his
restaurant, piling vulgarity on vulgarity and often savaging his customers.
We are led to assume that the cuisine must be very, very good for anyone to
be willing to sit in the same restaurant as Spica.  The gangster repeatedly
brutalizes his wife Georgina, whom he virtually holds prisoner.  Georgina,
however, is able to sneak away from Spica occasionally to rendezvous with a
rather studious, quiet customer, Michael, with whom she makes passionate
love.

     Greenway, who wrote as well as directed, has written what could well
have been a stage play.  There are only a very limited number of sets, and
the sets are designed for use of color and for effect rather than for
accuracy.  First we see the parking lot infested with a veritable army of
stray dogs.  The kitchen is a hilarious revelation of what goes on behind
the scenes at a fancy restaurant.  What goes on in the kitchen is
unbelievable.  The transition from this kitchen that you would not feed a
dog from to the ultra-posh dining room stuns the viewer.  And so it goes,
from one room to the next.

     Michael Gambon plays Spica and must speak two-thirds of the lines in
the film.  He never shuts up and he never says anything you want to hear.
Gambon was good in the BBC drama THE SINGING DETECTIVE but his Albert Spica
will easily eclipse that role.  Helen Mirren is usually good and this is
probably a role that will get more attention than her (perhaps better)
films such as THE LONG GOOD FRIDAY.

     THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE & HER LOVER is not really an art film
but a ghoulish horror comic book with art film trappings.  If you see it, I
cannot promise you will like it, but I can promise you that you have not
seen any other film like it.  I give it a +2 on the -4 to +4 scale.

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzx!leeper
leeper@mtgzx.att.com
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Date: 24 Apr 90 23:42:00 GMT
From: PSYCHO@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Scott)
Subject: (none)

Have any of you folks heard about the possibility of a Terminator II ?  I
saw it listed in a column of 'future sequels', which listed such movies as
Highlander II, Back to the Future II+III, and Gremlins II, before most
folks seemed to know that they were going to be made. I've heard lots about
all these movies, except Terminator II.  If there is to be a sequel, will
it follow the comic ?  Perhaps take place during the war during John
Connor's life time?
     Also, anyone out there know anything about the coming Bionic Wedding ?
Steve Austin and Jamie Sommers are officially engaged but, when's the
wedding? (Remembering how long it took Peter Parker!!)

Scott Frank
PSYCHO@KSUVM
PSYCHO@KSUVM.KSU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 17:18:02 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: B Movies

Walt Leipold writes to correct my statement about "a couple" of droids in
"Silent Running", saying that there were three: Hewey, Dewey, and Louie.
Well, he's right and he's wrong.  There _were_ three at the start of the
movie, but one of them (Louie, I think) gets "killed" when he gets his foot
(or whatever) stuck while outside the ship as it transits Saturn's ring
plane, and gets blown away.  The rest of the movie (i.e., most of the
really interesting stuff) takes place with only Bruce Dern and the two
remaining droids.  By the way, they were called "Drones" in the movie, and
were played by legless actors walking on their hands inside the drone suit.
My favorite bit with the drones is when Bruce tries to teach them how to
play poker.

Someone else wrote to say that it was indeed Joan Baez doing the singing,
not Buffy St. Marie, and that the score was due to P.D.Q. Bach (i.e., the
chap who wrote that stuff).  Well, that sure explains a lot.

Actually, I like Silent Running a lot.  It was made by the same guy who did
most of the special effects for 2001: A Space Odyssey (his name escapes me
just now), and was his statement on things environmental, a big deal at the
time.  SR has some of the most believeable spaceship interiors I've seen in
an SF movie (it was shot on a Navy aircraft carrier).  If only they had
found a way to deal with weightlessness; there was never any attempt to
explain the presence of gravity on the ship.  This was a very evident gaff,
as in one scene, Bruce and the boys dump some cargo modules overboard, and
as they heave them out the door, they float away!  What was holding them
down before they got to the door???  I guess we are supposed to assume the
presence of some sort of artificial gravity field inside the ship that
quits at the hull, but as I recall, they never said so.  In 2001: ASO, at
least they _tried_ to deal with the gravity situation.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 17:49:00 GMT
From: ADMIRAL@morekypr.bitnet
Subject: Yes more "B" sci-fi movies..

Here are some more to add to the list

Galaxina:
   Movie about "Traffic Cops" in space.
   Special effects were kind of decent.
   Some unknown chorus went around singing "Ahhh AHHHH"
   When someone said "The Blue Star". That was really stupid.

Space Radiers:
   This movie had such a low budget (probbly the change in the crews
   pockets) that they used not only the special effects sequences, but also
   the music from another movie _Battle_Beyond_The Stars_.

   The best part of this movie was the "Shootout" in the space port
   sequence in which a bunch of people go around with ray guns which were
   actually pieces of sewer pipe with mayonnaise jars taped to them in a
   space port that was actually an oil refinery. The plot seemd to be a
   recycled Western script about an evil Compay hassling some fur traders.

Spaceship:

   A little movie that was a sci-fi spoof, about like _Airplane_, about
   some explorers that find some "GOOP" on a planet and they take it aboard
   the ship to study it. They find out it is a form of life when it eats
   one of the crewmembers that was in the "REASEARCH ROOM"

   There was a cute moment when the monster was singing to them - 
   "I want to eat your face, etc."

   They resolve the problem by singing to the monster, music soothed this
   savage beast. They flushed it out an airlock and everything was back to
   normal, save for the dead crewmen.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 23:22:08 GMT
From: evins@radar.nrl.navy.mil (Jim Evins)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

No one has mentioned STARSHIP INVASIONS.  This one came out shortly after
STAR WARS, and was about good aliens vs. bad aliens on and around Earth.
It starred Robert Vaughn.  The aliens had a secret base under the sea, and
the bad guys were using a suicide beam on the poor Earth folk.

In one shot, they didn't have a long enough shot of the ocean for a flying
saucer to zoom over, so they kept reversing the film, so that the waves
would first go one way, then the other, and so on.

I seem to remember, that this gem :) may have been released under another
title.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 14:09:00 GMT
From: gp17@umail.umd.edu ("Gary B. PHILLIPS")
Subject: 'B' Movies

Does anyone have any information on a late 60's or early 70's film titled
(I think) the "Bed Sitting Room"?  It is a British movie about post
holocaust London, and the action takes place on the Underground, on the
circle line.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Apr 90 20:37:05 GMT
From: toad@spike.ucsb.edu (Tom Marazita, System Manager)
Subject: Re: Grade B SF Movies

uunet!dg!chris (Chris Moriondo) writes:
>...can anyone tell me the title of an old black and white "First Rocket to
>Mars"-type film?  In it, the first Earth expedition to (I think) Mars
>lands by the shore of a sand "sea."  All that I remember of it was huge
>serpent-like monsters that would menace anyone who disturbed the sands.

This sounds suspiciously like an episode of the old 1960's "Outer Limits"
television series.  Unfortunately I can't remember the title, but I have
seen it out on video tape.

People would run across the sand.  The giant sand-sharks would drag them
down into the cold dark martian nether-world for some grisly feeding
purpose.  It was horrifying.

Tom Marazita
University of California
3111 Engineering (CCSE)
Santa Barbara, CA 93106
(805) 961-3221
INET: toad@ucsb.edu
UUCP: ...{ucbvax,pyramid}!ucsbcsl!toad

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 04:11:36 GMT
From: kg19+@andrew.cmu.edu ("Kurt A. Geisel")
Subject: Re: B-Movies (Looking for title)

I have thought of another B SF movie which I think deserves attention due
to its incredibly strange plot.  Unfortunately, I don't recall the title
and it has been a long time since I've seen it.  I have seen PARTS of it at
least twice (never the whole thing from beginning to end) so I know I am
not imagining things.  It would be interesting to find out what it really
was and who was involved with it.

This was a VERY early movie: I'd say late 1930's or early 1940's.  It was
definitely black and white and looked like it had a picture quality akin to
Dracula and other films of the era.

The plot is really strange and funny: I couldn't believe how convoluted it
was and this is probably why it has stuck in my mind.  It involves your
typical stringy-haired recluse scientist (it may have been Boris Karloff,
but I can't remember for sure).  He calls his house guests (why do recluse
scientists always have house guests?) and his wife to show off his latest
development.  He came up with an electromagnetic beam which could "ride"
light beams which were arriving at Earth from great distances "backwards"
to their source and "look back" upon Earth through a viewer.  Presumably,
he could follow light beams which had taken millions of years to get here
and look upon Earth's past.  Ok, so the "science" is pretty bogus.  But
anyway, on with the story.

Using this method, he witnesses a strange meteor striking Earth millions of
years in the past and somehow concludes that it contains a powerful new
radioactive element.  He figures its crash location to be somewhere in
Africa, to which he organizes an expedition.  After a long time searching
in Africa, he finds the ancient crash site.  He recovers some of this new
element, and with it...  he invents a disintegrator ray!!!! (see what I
mean about the plot?)  He then enslaves the local natives and plans world
domination.  This is where I generally doze off as it is undoubtedly about
3 AM at this point.

Any ideas?  Has anyone else seen anything remotely like this, or am I just
having strange dreams?

Kurt Geisel
Carnegie Mellon University            
65 Lambeth Dr.
Pittsburgh, PA 15241
ARPA : kg19+@andrew.cmu.edu
UUCP : uunet!nfsun!kgeisel

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 30 Apr 1990       Volume 15 : Issue 151

Today's Topics:

	       Books - Cyberpunk (3 msgs) & Request Answer &
                       AI's in SF & Recommendations (4 msgs) &
                       Enemy Mine & Requests (3 msgs) &
                       Publishing Confusion

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 13:44:49 GMT
From: dav@island.uu.net (David McClure)
Subject: Re: The Nature of Cyberpunk

jablin@unlv.edu writes:
>    In reading what other people consider to be cyberpunk I don't get it.
>It all seemed so simple to me. The inherent nature of the genre involves
>the merger between man and machine...

Yep.  That seemed to be the upshot of previous conversations.  My vote for
succintness.

>I think Sterling in Mirror Shades inappropriately choose many stories as
>cyberpunk which really weren't, and further confused the issue.

Personally, although I liked 'Islands in the Net' a lot, I think Sterling
had his head up his butt talking about all the mirrorshades bullshit in
'Mirrorshades'.  Far as I'm concerned, it wouldn't be too far off the mark
to make a sweeping generalization about people who wear mirrorshades for
the *Image* and characterize them as a bunch of egotistical adolescents who
think they're Too Cool fer Skool, not to mention they probably got suckered
for $50+ for some cheap plastic.  Ray-ban laughs all the way to the bank,
Bruce.

Cyberpunk (ghod, that term drives me up a wall) is not about two guys
wearing sunglasses or looking studly.  Man-machine merger, that's all.  If
you want to say the punk has got to be there too, okay.  But it can be very
subtle, not necessarily James Bond with a Mohawk and infra- red optic
implants.  The leads in 'Neuromancer', 'Islands in the Net', and 'Vacuum
Flowers', not a bad set of top 3 CP, seemed to have a *smooth* flavor of
*punk* that was fast-paced, yet not jarring like Shirley's 'Eclipse' stuff
(ok, I DID like the screaming guitar on the l'Arc de Triomphe with shit
flying everywhere).  'Mona Lisa Overdrive' got so schizoid I thought it
wasn't quite as good as the first two Gibson books.  There's a difference
between multitasking and thrashing, if you get the idea.  Check out
Brunner's 'Shockwave Rider' too, for some early (1975?) ideas on the smooth
side of the genre.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 12:36:28 GMT
From: I0060301@dbstu1.bitnet (Klaus Blumberg)
Subject: cyperpunk: raymond chandler

Some time back there was given in Sf-Lovers Digest a list of books
supposedly belonging to the cyberpunk genre of sf. As I am not really into
cyberpunk (except for the occasional stray book that comes along) I was
really surprised to find listed:
     Raymond Chandler - The Big Sleep
Would anyone care to explain the connection Chandler - cyberpunk?  out of
my head I would see no link at all, but I can't check up 'The Big Sleep',
because I haven't got it at hand.

Klaus Blumberg
I0060301@DBSTU1.Bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 16:01:59 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: cyperpunk: raymond chandler

I0060301@dbstu1.BITNET (Klaus Blumberg) writes:
>Would anyone care to explain the connection Chandler - cyberpunk?  out of
>my head I would see no link at all, but I can't check up 'The Big Sleep',
>because I haven't got it at hand.

I'm sure it has to do with his characters.  In particular his tough
low-life characters and his effete upper-class characters. One sees a lot
of both types in some cyberpunk fiction, although by no means in all of it.

Gibson himself is more likely to credit Nelson Algren as a major influence.

Speaking of cyberpunk, this week's NEWSWEEK (April 30th issue) has a story
about the Legion of Doom computer-hacker dragnet.  The story quotes
Sterling and talks about Steve Jackson Games's new product, GURPS
Cyberpunk.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu
                           

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 04:23:45 GMT
From: 469486@uottawa.bitnet (Jean-Louis Trudel)
Subject: Request answer

EXLAX@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Alexander L. Shultz) writes:
>I read a book about 7 years ago (way back in Junior High) that I think I'd
>really like to read again.  I can't remember the title of it, so if anyone
>can help me out by giving possible titles, I'd greatly appreciate it.  The
>main idea in the book was that Earth is basically worn-out and can't
>support life much longer.  The resources are just gone.  A plan is hatched
>to send ships into space to carry Earth people around the galaxy to keep
>the species alive.  In order to do this, a FTL drive is needed, so
>scientists invent one.  In order to perform experiments to actually show
>it will work, they send one off to a nearby star.  When the device arrives
>there, it is supposed to create a black hole that can be studied at
>'close' range.  It happens that there are people living in that star
>system and they are telepathic.  They don't know why this black hole
>appears, but they send out a kind of galactic distress signal over the
>'brain waves' to all the other telepathic species in the galaxy.  Everyone
>vows revenge on the people who created the black hole.
(...)

This is _Earth Ship and Star Song_, by Ethan I. Shedley (not too be
confused with _Starship and Haiku_(?), by Somtow Papinian Sucharitkul).  It
was published by the Fawcett Popular Library in 1979, with ISBN:
0-445-04639-2.

Despite the rickety story structure and the mixture of familiar sf motifs,
the novel does have an oddly compelling power.  I own a used copy, which
has stayed on my shelves while books by better known authors (I've never
heard of Shedley publishing another book) were sold off or went into
storage.  Why?  The story has rare scope, showing in 221 pages how humanity
commits xenocide, leaves Earth, becomes a hunted species, tries to adapt,
finds new hope, and eventually moves beyond the vendetta by the telepathic
species of the Galaxy.  The ending is bleaker than the Shultz summary
indicated, but the optimism evident in the turnaround of the fortunes of
humanity has stayed with me.  (Of course, I read it for the first time when
I was young).

Jean-Louis Trudel
Ottawa, Canada

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 22:12:30 GMT
From: panther@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Garet Sheppard)
Subject: AI Literature v2.2

		    Artificial Intelligence List - v2.2
  
  This file contains a list of novels and stories which contain one or more
  Artificial Intelligence (AI) characters.  Most of characters whose
  intelligence places a title on this list are effected or affected through
  the use of hardware, software or genetic alteration (rarely).  Additions
  and corrections would be most appreciated as the list compiler <Garet
  Sheppard> has not read all of the works listed here, or even a
  significant portion, and will probably never have a chance to do so.  My
  thanks to Dan Bloch and Robert Stanley for suggestions, ideas and
  editing.

[Moderator's Note: This list has become much too large to include in digest
form.  The list has been put instead into the archives and will be updated
whenever the author updates the list.  For information regarding access to
files in the archives, watch for the upcoming announcement due sometime
this week.]

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 22:44:18 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Request for authors to read

cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee) writes:
> Can anyone out there recommend other authors of "hard science fiction"?

Try the following titles by Hal Clement:

   The Best of Hal Clement
   Iceworld
   Mission of Gravity
   Still River

To a lesser degree (IMHO, not as good as the above, or not as 'hard'):

   The Nitrogen Fix
   Cycle of Fire
   Needle ( my favorite, but not very 'hard' sf )

Larry Niven:

   Ringworld
   The Ringworld Engineers
   The Integral Trees
   The Smoke Ring

Jerry Pournelle:

   King David's Spaceship


   Other things by these authors are, IMHO, not as good or not as 'hard' SF
( by your definition ), or haven't been read by me.  Enjoy.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 15:45:53 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Request for authors to read

 Try the following authors: Poul Anderson, Hal Clement, L. Sprague DeCamp
Glen Cook's SF, CJ Cherryh [but don't buy the softcover of Cyteen. The
hardcover is only ~$5.00 CDN more than the three softcovers together],
early Alan Dean Foster, John M Ford, Alexis Gilliland, H Beam Piper, Bruce
Sterling, Jon Walter Williams, perhaps A Bertram Chandler, Olaf Stapledon,
Gregory Benford, perhaps David Brin and Charles Sheffield, among others.
Note that perceived quality may vary from observer to observer.
 I'd recommend 'The Jupiter Theft' by Donald Moffitt as my candidate for an
example of what happens when someone tries to write 'hard' SF without the
science backgound to pull it off [You could, for example get arbitrarily
close to C with one year's acceleration. Moffitt must have gone
'300,000,000 m/s / 9.8 m/s**2 = 30,612,244 s or ~354 days].  He *did*
however, give the ETs a reproduction method that was neither a copy of
humans, or brachonid wasps [the latter being far too overused these days].
A species that will *never* have to worry about male unrest.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 09:32:07 GMT
From: hoptoad!tim@uunet.uu.net (Tim Maroney)
Subject: Re: Request for authors to read

cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee) writes:
>Unfortunately, I have almost run out of Clarke stories to read.  Can
>anyone out there recommend other authors of "hard science fiction" ?

Paul Preuss is the best current hard science fiction writer, and not at all
coincidentally, his best-selling works are extrapolations from Clarke's
universes, known as the VENUS PRIME series.  I haven't read these, but I
*can* recommend without reservation his stand-alone novel BROKEN
SYMMETRIES.  It is the closest thing I have ever read to a hard science
fiction novel of literary substance, and I recommend it to hard SF fans as
well as to those concerned with character.

(Disclaimer: Paul is a friend of mine.  Counter-disclaimer: I'm far from
the only member of the literati who feels this way about BROKEN SYMMETRIES,
and I frequently dislike books by my friends anyway.)

Tim Maroney
sun!hoptoad!tim
tim@toad.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 18:59:45 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Request for authors to read

tim@hoptoad.UUCP (Tim Maroney) writes:
>Paul Preuss is the best current hard science fiction writer, and not at
>all coincidentally, his best-selling works are extrapolations from
>Clarke's universes, known as the VENUS PRIME series.  I haven't read
>these, but I *can* recommend without reservation his stand-alone novel
>BROKEN SYMMETRIES.  It is the closest thing I have ever read to a hard
>science fiction novel of literary substance, and I recommend it to hard SF
>fans as well as to those concerned with character.

Second the nomination of BROKEN SYMMETRIES, though I can't agree entirely
with Tim's characterization.  I'd say that there are a few other writers
who've managed the difficult feat of combining hard-science speculation
with decent-to- good writing, and something to say that comes through
without being a whap upside the head *M*O*R*A*L*.

Bear - THE ANVIL OF GOD or whatever the title was, great end-of-the-world
       stuff
Benford - TIMESCAPE
Bova - THE KINSMAN SAGA.  (Note:  I disavow the politics of KINSMAN, but
       it's a helluva book.)
Pournelle/Niven/Barnes - I guess it must have been because of Steven
       Barnes, but THE LEGACY OF HEOROT, if you can deal with the
       im/explicit militarism, is one fine piece of adventure fiction.
Zindell - NEVERNESS.  A writer to watch.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 09:14:04 GMT
From: danielce@uluru5.ecr.mu.oz (Daniel Ake CAROSONE)
Subject: Re: B Movies - Enemy Mine - Duhhh

The title "Enemy Mine" has put me in mind of the title of a short story I
read ages ago. Trouble is, I can't remember more than the title (or at
least I can't connect the title to anything else.)

The title was "Ancient, My Enemy".

I have a nagging suspicion that it was by Bradbury, but I would appreciate
any help that can be given.

In the interests of saving bandwidth, as these sorts of questions often
generate hordes of identical answers, please email me, and I will post a
summary as soon as I get sufficient info.

Daniel Carosone.
danielce@ecr.mu.OZ.AU

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 23:30:50 GMT
From: kshufelt@jarthur.claremont.edu (Krista Shufelt)
Subject: Looking for a story

This is being posted for ksmith@jarthur.claremont.edu, who cannot post.
Please direct all e-mail to him.  Thank you.

Story I'm trying to find:
 
 I think it was either in Analog or Dragon Magazine, sometime before 1988,
but after 1980.
 
 It was about a girl who was playing a multi-player adventure game through
a commercial network. You had to pay for online time, but the twist was
that whatever treasure you found would be given to you in real money as a
prize.
 
 The girl's brother played some sort of commando game, but she preferred to
play the game with a fantasy scenario. Her character was a thief.  She
stumbled across some powerful monster (a Torak? Toraz? or something like
that) and managed to defeat it only through sheer luck. The venom of the
monster paralyzed her, and typing commands like "move north" didn't work
anymore. She was able to flee to safety by typing "move left foot, move
right foot, move left foot, etc."
 
 She recovered an amulet from the body of the monster, and knew that it was
magical, but didn't know how to use it.
 
 Later, she ran into another character (played by a male) and instead of
immediately attacking (she was still wounded) she decided to talk to him.
This normally didn't happen too often because of the monetary rewards for
getting treasure; other players were the competition.
 
 She ended up giving the amulet to the other character, because he knew of
secret treasure caches that you could get into if you had an amulet of
teleportation (which was what the amulet was.)  She had to log off and
later met up with him again. While she was logged off, her character went
into 'self-defense' mode, and he'd had to knock her unconscious in order to
drag her to safety. Anyway, the male player won more money than any player
had won ever before. (Millions of dollars. :-)
 
 A few days later, she saw a newspaper article about someone (who didn't
want his name released) who lived in Texas who'd won all this money. When
asked what he wanted to do, he said he wanted to move to LA (where the girl
lived.)
 
 Does anyone remember seeing this story? If you can find it would you tell
me where it was? I'd like to read it again.
 
Karl Smith
ksmith@jarthur.claremont.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 21:30:11 GMT
From: ssivakumar@ch3.intel.com ("Sam Sivakumar CH2-87, 554-5595")
Subject: Request

   A long time ago, I read a time travel story.  It starts off with a trial
of a group of scientists charged with destroying humanity's first time
machine.  Well, as the story rolls along, it is revealed that the
scientists decided to take the extreme step because the time machine was in
danger of falling in the hands of some kooks (or maybe it was just one) who
were planning to go back in time with high-powered rifles to save Christ
from the cross.
   Anyone out there know the name of the story and the author?

Sam Sivakumar
Intel Corp.
Chandler, AZ 85226
ssivakumar@ch3.intel.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 20:11:59 GMT
From: samurai@quiche.cs.mcgill.ca (Darcy BROCKBANK)
Subject: Two Short Stories

Okay, I need the titles and authors of these two stories:

One: About a robot who was created with a very complex brain, that
     would develop its own pathways with time. Early in its development it
     was used by its creator (who was drunk) to kill a man (accidentally.)
     This scarred the robot, and he now tries to destroy his creator.

Two: A soldier from some future war gets sent back in time to
     the present. All I can remember is that he wipes out a train.

Well?

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 22:57:25 GMT
From: stuart@rennet.cs.wisc.edu (Stuart Friedberg)
Subject: ROC/Signet/NAL/Penguin Confusion

Can anyone tell me the current relationship among Signet Fantasy, ROC (or
Roc) Fantasy, New American Library, and Penguin?  In particular, is ROC a
new name for, or owner of, Signet?

Here's why I ask: Glen Cook's latest Garrett book came out with a ROC
Fantasy colophon (logo), a page near the beginning with the Signet colophon
(which I assume was overlooked in the shuffle), extensive international
publishing info (the other sense of "colophon") indicating a strong
connection with Penguin, and a small line mentioning NAL.  This was the
first time I'd noticed ROC Fantasy, so I looked at the other Garrett books.
In paperback, they all carried the Signet colophon, and NAL comment, with
no obvious mention of Penguin, and definitely no mention of ROC.

So, NAL is a publisher with many presses, Signet having been one (and
perhaps yet one).  ROC is obviously a press.  Is Penguin a publisher or a
single press?  What is the relation of Signet to ROC?  Of Penguin to NAL?

Stu Friedberg
stuart@cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 30 Apr 1990       Volume 15 : Issue 152

Today's Topics:

	   Books - Brust (3 msgs) & Clarke & Clement & DeCamp &
                   Delany (3 msgs) & Garrett (4 msgs) & 
                   Herbert (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 19:01:10 GMT
From: craig@com50.c2s.mn.org (Craig Wilson)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) writes:
>>   Teckla (which I thought kind of sucked, anyone agree?)
>
>Not really.  I liked it.  It was *different*, true, but it also had Vlad
>doubting himself, and, in some ways, was the logical successor to Jhereg.

The doubting is okay.  The problem I had with _Teckla_ (I wouldn't say it
sucked) was that the marital problems Vlad was experiencing were almost too
much of a downer.  I read Brust for enjoyment, not rememberment.  Next,
Vlad will be going in for a session with an analyst.

Fortunately, I have since read _Taltos_ and so my most recent memories are
of that and I am looking forward to the next book in the series.

BTW, after I had purchased _Taltos_, I got home and opened it up and found
some scribbling on the first page.  The next time I was in Uncle Hugo's, I
asked if they had had an autograph session with Brust.  I was told that
Brust will just wander into the bookstores and autograph his books on the
racks.  Does anyone know of any other author who does this?

Craig

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 18:48:00 GMT
From: betsyp@apollo.hp.com (Betsy Perry)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

craig@com50.c2s.mn.org (Craig Wilson) writes:
>The doubting is okay.  The problem I had with _Teckla_ (I wouldn't say it
>sucked) was that the marital problems Vlad was experiencing were almost
>too much of a downer.  I read Brust for enjoyment, not rememberment.
>Next, Vlad will be going in for a session with an analyst.

This hit one of my hot buttons.  You're complaining because you read
Brust's books for mind candy, and he's refusing to restrict himself to
writing mind candy.  Sorry, that's life.  Now, if you said something like
"Brust keeps trying to expand his boundaries and failing miserably", that
would be valid criticism.  But you're saying that *Teckla* handles serious
issues moderately successfully, and you resent that.

I'm always surprised and pleased when a writer's books mature as the writer
does; Stephen Brust is a good example of this trend, as is (to my mind)
Sherri Tepper.  I'm not saying that the upward curve is strictly monotonic,
but it's nice to see it there.

"Don't ever change" is the ugliest curse I could wish on a writer.  Imagine
what we'd have missed if William Butler Yeats had stuck to writing minor
Celtic-twilight lyrics.

Betsy Perry
Apollo Division
Hewlett-Packard, Inc.
betsyp@apollo.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 06:35:04 GMT
From: dave@viper.lynx.mn.org (David Messer)
Subject: Re: Brust : A number of lingering questions

mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer) writes:
**SPOILER WARNING***
>Here are some more questions I haven't seen brought up:
>
>Why is the sky above the Dragaeran Empire a uniform gray?  

Unless Steve has changed it, it is more orange than gray.  The short answer
is that energy bolts cause pollution.

>What does "Lavode" mean?  Sethra is the only Drageran who is not
>identified solely by patronymic (or indeed by patronymic at all; maybe she
>was a first-generation Jenoine creation?).  Vlad refers to a time when
>"there were Lavodes", so it's not a unique sobriquet.  Maybe someone who
>knows Magyar (Hungarian/Fenarian) can help?

"Lavode" is a title.  Who or what they were I'll leave to Mr.  Brust to
explain.

>Why does Vlad have the surname Taltos?  I don't recall other Easterners
>having surnames at all, and Taltos is a fairly significant surname to
>have.

Vlad is a fairly significant Easterner.

>How has Fenario remained independent of an Empire whose feudal estates
>dwarf it, and whose sorcery, while different in strengths and weaknesses
>from witchcraft, is commanded by all too many old and powerful wizards.
>Dragaerans really are superior in all aspects to Easterners, after all:
>strength, size, lifespan, etc.

1) Who says that sorcery is superior to witchcraft?  Answer:
the Dragaerans.  Is it possible that they may be biased?

2) Fenario may not be all of the East.

3) It is nice to have a patron (matron?) Goddess.

David Messer
Lynx Data Systems
dave@Lynx.MN.Org
...!bungia!viper!dave

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 02:31:00 GMT
From: lmhg0369@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Clarke

Talking about Arthur C. Clarke, if you have read _The_City_and_the_Stars_
(TCATS) which you probably have if you said you ran out of Clarke, you
might want to haunt your local library or used book store to find some
out-of-print stuff of his, e.g. _The_Lion_of_Comarre_.

If you're really into Clarke abuse, the earlier version of TCATS, called
_Against_the_Fall_of_Night_ (ATFON), gives a little bit of insight on how
science and Clarke changed between 1953 (really 1946) and 1956.

Unfortunately, he promises in the preface to TCATS that this would be his
last word on the immortal city of Diaspar.  Damn, this aches for a sequel,
especially since it's the rage nowadays.

A few months ago there was a rumor that the copyright on ATFON was no
longer his for one reason or another, and that somebody else had taken up
writing a sequel (which is why somebody has quickly written the sequel to
_Gone_With_the_Wind_).  Any word on this?

L. Haskins
lmhg0369@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 21:49:37 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Needle by Clement (was Re: Request for authors to read

parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu writes:
>   Needle ( my favorite, but not very 'hard' sf )

My favorite too.  The was a sequel written some years back called _Through
the Eye of a Needle_.  Not quite as good _Needle_ but since it's your
favorite, get it.

One thing I noticed when I read Needle is that it's semi-timeless.  I first
read it in the 70's and there was nothing in it that even so much as hinted
at it being written in the early 50's.  In fact, because of the oil crisis,
it seemed most topical.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 20:00:12 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: DeCamp

I found a copy of L S de Camp's "The Undesired Princess" in the newbook
bookstore yesterday.  It was excellent, although the novella coupled with
it just confirmed the decision I made after reading "Hammer's Slammers"
never to buy any more of David Drake's books.  There was also a bit in the
end about an upcoming Elisabeth Moon book.  Apparently she is writing a
life of Gird, just like the Camber books of Kurtz and the protodragon books
of McCaffrey.  (I wish they would all start something new.)

I was really surprised to see this book, because I have been looking up De
Camp books in used bookstores and libraries for about 7 years and I had
never seen it.  The way the names DeCamp and Drake were coupled scared me,
and the sample writing on the first page almost made me put the book back
(it was from Drake's novella), but the "Undesired Princess" was 180 pages
long and copywrited 1942, so I bought the book.  It is one of DeCamp's more
clearly written books; the wrapup was not as quick as DeCamp's sometimes
get.  The plot is 20th century man in fairy tale world, sort of like the
Harold Shea books or Land of Unreason by DeCamp or "Her Majesty's Wizard"
by Stasheff.  This, like any of DeCamp's books, is recommended for any
lover of hard science fiction, as well as fantasy buffs.  (Does this
predate vanVogt's "Null-A"?)

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 21:20:41 GMT
From: dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu (David Weingart)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany

ALSBH@CUNYVM writes:
>...author which I was surprised to see never appearing is Samuel R.
>Delany, an author (IMHO) who wrote some amazing SF novels (among them
>Dhalgren and Stars in my Pockets Like Grains of Sand).

I tend to find Delany to be lengthy and difficult to slog through.  Some
day I may actually finish "Dhalgren" (probably right after I manage to
finish "Downbelow Station" :-) )

David Weingart
dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 23:30:01 GMT
From: DCS100@psuvm.psu.edu (Dave Schweisguth)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany

dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu (David Weingart) says:
>ALSBH@CUNYVM writes:
>> [...] Samuel R. Delany, an author (IMHO) who wrote some amazing SF
>>novels (among them Dhalgren and Stars in my Pockets Like Grains of Sand).
>
>I tend to find Delany to be lengthy and difficult to slog through.  Some
>day I may actually finish "Dhalgren" (probably right after I manage to
>finish "Downbelow Station" :-) )

The first Delany book I picked up was Dhalgren, because it had come out in
paperback and used copies were everywhere. I made it about halfway through
and gave up. It just went on and on and on and on and ... like that.

More recently I got hold of Babel-17, and loved it. It's a good adventure,
it has the right amount of Neat Ideas, and the writing is just flashy
enough to hold the attention without cloying. I scrounged around in the
local used book store and came up with Nova; just as good.

I just love it when I find an author I like; now I can add Delany to my
Cool Authors list and snap up everything with his name on it. I doubt,
however, that I'll ever make it through Dhalgren.

Lesson 1: Good authors can write bad books. Or, more accurately, authors
one likes can write books one doesn't like.

Lesson 2: Don't let one lousy read keep you from trying again!

Anyone else want to share a conversion story?

Dave Schweisguth
406 Althouse Laboratory     
University Park, PA 16802
dcs100@psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 15:15:47 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany

ALSBH@CUNYVM writes:
>I'm relatively new to this list and enjoy the postings a lot.  One author
>which I was surprised to see never appearing is Samuel R.  Delany, an
>author (IMHO) who wrote some amazing SF novels (among them Dhalgren and
>Stars in my Pockets Like Grains of Sand).  Real creative novels and
>wonderful details about what the future may actually be like - both
>external and internal human being wise.  Is there anyone out there of like
>mind?

Yes and no. I adore Samuel R. Delany's earlier works. I really liked _The
Einstein Intersection_ and _Nova_ (a book which has seen more than its
share of clones recently :-). I thought _Driftglass_ was a wonderful
collection of stories, and "Aye and Gomorrah" touched me quite a bit with
what it had to say about sexuality and the love of science fiction. I also
find a number of Delany's essays (gathered in _Starboard Wine_, for e.g.)
to be compelling and thought-provoking.  For instance, his demolition job
on Ursula K. LeGuin's _The Dispossessed._ I really *love* _The
Dispossessed_, but I think virtually all the points he made about it are
valid.

However, my major problem with Delany is that much of his work sails right
over my head. (I have a similar problem with Gene Wolfe; what I understand,
I adore. What I don't understand leaves me scratching my head in
puzzlement.) I'm *not* saying that it's bad that Delany has written
difficult works that sailed over my head, just that I'm somebody he
sometimes doesn't reach. Perhaps that's why my very favorite work by Delany
is his short juvenile novel, _Empire Star_. It plays with the
mind-expanding ideas that I expect from Delany, but does so in a simple
enough way that I can follow. It's a wonderful book that takes the standard
conventions of how a story should be plotted and completely destroys them.
The wreckage is very entertaining. If you haven't read _Empire Star_, rush
to a used book store and pick up a copy of _Distant Stars_. This collection
includes _Empire Star_ and has some wonderful illustrations by an artist
who used the story's main theme as a way of presenting the artwork.
_Distant Stars_ also includes "Time Considered as a Helix of Semi-Precious
Stones," "Corona," and a number of other great stories, with a different
illustrator for each story.

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 01:27:42 GMT
From: wdieteri@wrdis01.af.mil (Will Dieterich;SCC;)
Subject: Randall Garrett

  Can someone please give me some information on Randall Garrett, I am
looking for names of books, who is publishing them etc.  I found one of his
stories in an old magazine, and really enjoyed it.
  Also I have heard that he wrote a series of stories with Robert
Silverberg, under the name of Robert Randall, is this true?  If it is, what
are some of the stories they have written.
 
Will Dieterich
wdieteri@wrdis01.af.mil

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 04:41:04 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: Randall Garrett

I quite enjoyed the Gandalara series which he did with Vicki Ann Heydron.
There are seven books total: The Steel of Raithskar, The Glass of
Dyskornis, The Bronze of Eddarta, The Well of Darkness, The Search for Ka,
Return to Eddarta, and The River Wall.  I believe the first six books were
recently (within the last year or so) published in two volumes.  Overtly,
they're fantasy with some sf elements.  Garrett and Heydron took many
well-known basic plot parts such as Earthman thrust into strange society,
princess trying to regain throne, various quests, gave them all a spin, and
came up with a very interesting and fun set of books.  Give them a try,
especially now that they're all out!

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 03:21:12 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Re: Randall Garret

wdieteri@WRDIS01.AF.MIL (Will Dieterich;SCC;):
>I have heard that [Randall Garret] wrote a series of stories with Robert
>Silverberg, under the name of Robert Randall, is this true?  If it is,
>what are some of the stories they have written.
 
Two books: "The Shrouded Planet", and it's sequel, "The Dawning Light".
"The Shrouded Planet" follows three generations of an alien species whose
static society is being upset by the new ideas being introduced by
Earthmen.  It slowly becomes apparent that the social turmoil is a
deliberate product of the Earthmen's intervention.  I haven't read it in
over fifteen years, but I think I'd enjoy it almost as much today.

The sequel is somewhat more-of-the-same-ish.

I'm not sure, but I think these books started life as a short story.

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 03:40:00 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Randall Garrett

The Garret books which I most enjoyed were his Lord Darcy series.  It
involves an alternate England where magic is a science and part of the
royal jurisiction.  Lord Darcy is a detective and the stories are very well
written and inventive.  The whole world is well done.  The only title I
remember offhand is Lord Darcy investigates.  Another, a collection of
stories, is a two word title, most likely something like Murder and Magic.

There is also a new book out (by Michael Kurland?) which I haven't read but
which is a pastiche in this universe.  The title is I believe Ten Little
Wizards.  Ace put out this new work, and I know they published at least one
of the other Lord Darcy books.  Randall Garrett also has two volumes of
humorous works from Starblaze/Donning entitled Takeoff and Takeoff too.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
xschimel@cs.yale.edu
schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 19:42:54 GMT
From: jsanders@antares.rutgers.edu (John E. Sanders)
Subject: Re: Request for authors to read & question about DUNE

cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee) writes:
>In the book DUNE, Paul is told by his father that Guild navigators are
>seen by nobody (This happened on Caladan just before leaving for Arrakis).
>At the end of the story, Paul orders two Guild navigators to send a
>message to the ships overhead to leave orbit or something like that.  Can
>anyone explain this to me?

I believe it has to do with the reason that people are seeing them.  Paul's
father has never seen one, and believes no one else has, because the
navigators had no need of anything the people were offering (mostly money).

At the end, however, Paul threatens to destroy the spice, something which
the navigators desperately need.  They therefore agree to see him.

John Eric Sanders
jsanders@symcom.math.uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 01:40:00 GMT
From: CLUBCPTS@lax.wisc.edu (Pat Arneson)
Subject: Frank Herbert - Man of Two Worlds

I just read "Man of Two Worlds" by Frank Herbert.  Is it just me or did he
spend almost the entire story developing the main character Lutt only two
kill him off out of the blue in the end.  The character development was
fairly sparse for everyone but Lutt, and he ends up having a very minor
part in the end of the story.
 
Also, did anybody else notice the similarity between Osey and Raj Dood
(Uncle Dudley) and the two elderly people working in their garden that keep
popping up for obscure reasons in Chapterhouse: Dune?

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Heinlein (4 msgs) & Javor & Moorcock &
                      Rowley & Scott & Shatner (2 msgs) & 
                      Wolfe (2 msgs) & Zelazny (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 19:51:34 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Starship Troopers controversial?

I was somewhat surprised to notice in a bookstore the other day Heinlein's
_Starship Troopers_ promoted on the front cover as "The controversial
classic of military adventure," and on the back, in case I missed the
point, as "One of Robert Heinlein's most controversial bestsellers."

Could someone fill me in on this controversy?  I seem to have missed it.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 20:55:20 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Starship Troopers controversial!

Dan_Bloch@TRANSARC.COM writes:
> I was somewhat surprised to notice in a bookstore the other day
> Heinlein's _Starship Troopers_ promoted on the front cover as "The
> controversial classic of military adventure," and on the back, in case I
> missed the point, as "One of Robert Heinlein's most controversial
> bestsellers."
> 
> Could someone fill me in on this controversy?  I seem to have missed it.

   Heinlein was over halfway through writing _Stranger in a Strange Land_,
under his working title _The Heretic_, when the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty was
being written up and debated.  He was very much against the treaty, for
what reason I don't recall, and wrote _Starship Troopers_ as a reaction cum
protest of the treaty.  He wrote it in about six weeks.  He then tried to
submit it as his next juvenile novel and it was rejected by his editor
(Ballantine?), so he published it elsewhere.  This is what stopped his
writing of juvenile fiction.
   Given the time (1959), the novel, the subject matter, and the reason
behind writing it, it was very controversial for it's time.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 16:00:50 GMT
From: cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca (Shelley     CP)
Subject: Re: Starship Troopers controversial?

Dan_Bloch@TRANSARC.COM writes:
>I was somewhat surprised to notice in a bookstore the other day Heinlein's
>_Starship Troopers_ promoted on the front cover as "The controversial
>classic of military adventure," and on the back, in case I missed the
>point, as "One of Robert Heinlein's most controversial bestsellers."
>
>Could someone fill me in on this controversy?  I seem to have missed it.

There are usually two things that make a Heinlein book controversial, his
ideas about politics or sexuality.  In the case of "Starship Troopers" I
think it is his politics.  The society depicted only allows military
veterans to vote (can you imagine a country or *world* run from its legion
halls?), the fact that this is based on some 'absolute' proofs of a
symbolic logic of morality, and that the 'bug-hunt' which supports the
whole thing is a hoary old sf stand-in for the paranoia about a communist
menace!  By the time Heinlein was writing "Starship Troopers" he had
abandoned any pretense at drama and was simply standing on a soapbox
pontificating.  If you agree with him, then I guess there is no controversy
otherwise it just pisses you off.

Cameron Shelley
cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 08:14:46 GMT
From: cfogg@milton.u.washington.edu (Chad Fogg)
Subject: Expose of Heinlein's "Number of the Beast" ? (Re: Heinlein)

This is an off theory, but Heinlein may be hinting at the true nature of
his "The Number of the Beast" novel through a brief (relative, that is, to
the rest of the book) dialogue between the central characters..

Zeb, a mathematician, says:

   I have a copy of my dissertation; you can check its authenticity.  While
   the paper totally lacks meaning it is a literary gem in the sense in
   which a successful forging of an 'old master' is itself a work of art.
   It is loaded with buzz words.  (Page 84)

Jacob, the physicist who constructed the device which transports these
characters to other universes, adds:

   What Zeb claims to have written is no worse than the trash I know is
   accepted as dissertations these days.  His case is the only one I have
   encountered wherein an intelligent and able scholar--you, Zeb --set out
   to show that an 'earned' Ph.D. could be obtained from a famous
   institution--I know which one!--in exchange for deliberately meaningless
   pseudoresearch (Page 85)

In other words, Heinlein could have used tNotB as a test to see if he could
"slip one by" the public.

I recently tried to plow through tNofB (before r.a.sf-l brought attention
to it), and here are some elements which I found nerve-grating:

   - Bickering over who gets to be "Captain" of the aircar 
     they use to transport in.  (starts around page 180, doesn't stop).

   - Eating.  Characters spend about 1/4 of the book obsessed with 
     what they plan to eat next. 
     
   - Sleeping.   See above.
   - Waste elimination.  See above.

(In fact, a disproportionate part of the book is comprised of their
dialogue concerning how, where, what, and when they're going to eat, sleep,
and go to the bathroom.  They debate these concerns about, say, every
chapter.  Truly gripping.)

   - Character's names:  Sharpie, Deety, Zebbie.  Has an adolescent sound 
     to it, no?   Snug Harbor (the house), Gay Deceiver (the aircar).

Book says on back cover: 

   When four very sensual geniuses suddenly find themselves the target of
   alien hostilities, they are forced to flee their universe.  And their
   adventures ravish the imagination with unparalleled excitement.

   THE WICKEDEST, MOST WONDERFUL SCIENCE FICTION STORY EVER CREATED IN OUR
   -- OR ANY -- TIME.

I could qoute some of the dialogue, if needed. 

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 02:22:40 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Scor-Sting

Title:     Scor-Sting
By:        Frank A. Javor
Publisher: DAW Books (Apr 1990)
Format:    pb, 223pp
ISBN:      0-88677-421-7

   There's a subgenre of hard-boiled detective fiction that relies on the
following plot: an innocent person stumbles into an intrigue between
several lethal factions and gets kidnapped and beat up and maltreated by
the local cops and mystified a lot, but bulls through to a resolution by
sheer guts and survival ability. There are a lot of corpses (often
including old buddies of the viewpoint character's) and usually at least
one Woman of Mystery in the mix, and the narrative mode is first person
gritty.

   _Scor-Sting_, if you haven't guessed as much already, wraps this
ersatz-Chandler formula in SF chrome. Some of the detail twists have an
ironic charm; for one thing, Eli Pike (the hard-boiled ex-Navy protagonist)
isn't a gumshoe but a photographer, and for another the local police chief
is an android but, basically it's the Same Old Stuff.

   Pike's femme fatale is Caia, who hires him to do location shots for a
documentary on a godforsaken rockball called Scorpio. They're barely into
their recording when armed thugs looking for his cameras chase him into the
desert. An impossible native rescues him; impossible because according to
Pike's orientation tape no human births have ever been hazarded in the
planet's heavy gravity and man-killing heat. And the native leads him to
the corpse of ... but that would be telling.  The utter derivativeness of
the plot gives this book enough troubles to overcome without me publishing
spoilers.

   Truly, it's not impossible to enjoy this book. The writing isn't bad if
you like that sort of Thing, and it reads like Javor had some fun writing
it. Maybe that's why I don't feel the same impulse to throw it against the
wall that _Illegal_Alien_ (RR#33) induced, even though it depends on a
closely related set of cliches.

    So, if you're in the mood for some amiable book-noirish trash and you
can pick this up cheap, here's my advice. Select yourself a nice hot day,
lay back on a deck chair with a glass of something cool and bubbly, turn
your brain off, and give _Scor-Sting_ a read. *I* give it an official
Trenchcoat-and-Laser award for Conspicuous Chandlerism and Good Clean
Low-Down Fun. It won't do anything for your evolution, but at least the
bucks will end up in an SF publisher's kitty instead of encouraging
*mainstream* trash.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 17:35:34 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Re: Ellison book wanted - Hawklords

The book TIME OF THE HAWKLORDS was written by Micheal Moorcock, and was
published in England.

It has two sequels (the published editions of which are doubtful, I'm not
even sure if they were published in England) called Queen of Deltira and
Ledge of Darkness.

I will predict now that unless you search used book stores with a
vengeance, you'll never get your hands on this one.  (I managed to find a
copy, but haven't found the sequels and have no idea how to search used
bookstores in England :<)

Can anybody tell me (or the net) about the two sequels, maybe some of you
UK types?

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 02:54:29 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a204@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Alexander Stockdale)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

The real heartbreaker is a book which seems to be the first in a series
(i.e.  lots of loose ends) but never gets followed up.  Christopher
Rowley's "Golden Sunlands" for example.  I'm still waiting for the sequel
to this one.  By the way, I'd recommend anything by Rowley, particularly
"The War for Eternity" and "The Black Ship" (a series but the books stand
alone), "The Starhammer" or "The Vang: The Military Form".

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 18:28:20 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Mighty Good Road

Melissa Scott's new novel, "Mighty Good Road", is uncomfortably similar to
the Gadget Fiction of yore, for all that it comes served in a refurbished
bottle.  The opening pages are dominated by a painstaking description of
the information technology being used, and these set the tone for the
entire book.

We are never allowed to relax and enjoy the story.  (A flight carrying a
possibly valuable cargo has disappeared.  A salvage company has been hired
to find and recover it, but they quickly find that the project is mired in
the politics of the corporation which hired them.)  The author is
constantly seizing us by the elbow and telling us a little more than we
care to know about the data systems.

The author's "Silence Leigh" trilogy, to which this book has no connection
despite its evocative title, also contained a fair amount of technical
description, but there it wasn't nearly as distracting.  Perhaps that is
because the description of a magic-based technology is much easier to
perceive as part of the narrative than is the description of a
computer-based technology which, at least technically, is largely within
our current capabilities.  Personally, I think the trilogy was just better
written.

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 16:39:48 GMT
From: whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead)
Subject: TekWars

Has anyone read W. Shatner's "TekWars"?

Did you like it?

Is it worth reading?

Is it worth buying?

Robert C. Whitehead
Intergraph Corporation
Huntsville
ingr!b32a!rw8024!bob

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 17:45:27 GMT
From: quasar@samurai-cat (Laurence R. Brothers)
Subject: Re: TekWars

It was truly ghastly. Shatner has a dedication to Ron Goulart.  Clearly
either:

   * Shatner is a gifted writer who has managed to successfully
(?) imitate Goulart's terrible style and humorless "comic" sf hackery.

or

   * Goulart ghost-wrote the book.

Either way, equally bad.

Laurence R. Brothers
quasar@bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 16:28:46 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: ENDANGERED SPECIES by Gene Wolfe

		     ENDANGERED SPECIES by Gene Wolfe
		   Tor, 1990 (1989c), ISBN 0-812-50718-5
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This collection of thirty-four stories by one of the leading literary
science fiction authors of today is billed on the cover as "one of the most
important collections of the decade" (FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION) and "the
best single-author collection you will see this year" (ANALOG).  For a
change, the blurbs are not just hype.

   First of all, this is a much larger collection than one usually sees -
almost twice the usual number of stories.  The result is that we can see a
much wider range of Wolfe's talent than a normal-length collection would
show us.  Secondly, though all the stories have been previously published
elsewhere, they are not what you would call readily available.  For
example, "Our Friend by Charles Dickens" appeared in ROOMS OF PARADISE
edited by Lee Harding.  Try finding that at your local Waldenbooks, or even
Forbidden Planet!

   Notable stories include the aforementioned "Our Neighbor by David
Copperfield," an excellent story to give your friend who loves Dickens's
style.  "In the House of Gingerbread" is a wonderful twist and re-twist on
the classic children's story; "The War Beneath the Tree" also takes an
interesting turn at the end.

   Unfortunately, even such a literary work as this is not free of typos;
in "The God and His Man" the sword is named either "Maser" or "Master,"
depending on what sentence you're in.

   These stories cover the range of science fiction, horror, and fantasy.
My only quibble is the omission of "Slaves of Silver," Wolfe's foray into
Sherlockiana, but that's a minor objection.  If you're interested in seeing
where science fiction concepts meet mainstream literary values, buy this
book.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 14:42:51 GMT
From: jeff@spdcc.com (Jeff Fabijanic)
Subject: Re: ENDANGERED SPECIES by Gene Wolfe

>     Unfortunately, even such a literary work as this is not free of
>typos; in "The God and His Man" the sword is named either "Maser" or
>"Master," depending on what sentence you're in.
 
I went back and read this story to make sure, and I think that the change
was intentional. The sword is "Master" (which, considering the story, is
pretty true) and it is also a maser - that is, it behaves more powerfully
than a simple sword, the implication being that it is a high powered energy
weapon of some sort.
 But then again, maybe they *are* just typos...;*}
 
Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 00:57:50 GMT
From: oravax!ian@cs.cornell.edu (Ian Sutherland)
Subject: Re: Zelazny Story (Possible Spoilers)

swb@tcgould.tn.cornell.edu (Scott Brim) writes:
>Sorry, I've never heard of the story.  I look forward to the answer.  I'd
>really like to hear more about Shimbo, Shrugger of Thunders, and the other
>Pei'an deities.

Me too, but as I recall this story it had more to do with the kind of
person Frank Sandow is than with his special abilities.  I think I remember
that in the preface to the story Zelazny says when he creates a character
for a novel he often writes a short story about some part of that
character's life before the novel begins to give the character more depth.
If you read this story and you've read "Isle of the Dead" you'll see pretty
clearly how this worked for the Frank Sandow character.

Ian Sutherland		
ian%oravax.uucp@cu-arpa.cs.cornell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 19:04:00 GMT
From: gateley@m2.csc.ti.com (John Gateley)
Subject: Re: Zelazny Story/Collection Title Needed

swb@tcgould.tn.cornell.edu (Scott Brim) writes:
>JEFF@pucc.Princeton.EDU writes:
>>Roger Zelazny wrote a novel about a man who designs planets for a living.
>>What was it called?
>
>The_Isle_of_the_Dead.  

There is also another novel (not a short story) in which Sandow plays a
part, though not as big of one.  Unfortunately, I don't remember the name,
it's about a guy who is able to cure other people just by being around
them, a doctor who is "dead", a guy who lost a war several years before and
is still pissed, and of course Sandow.  It's an okay story, but not as good
as Isle.

John
gateley@m2.csc.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 00:32:09 GMT
From: jjensen@jarthur.claremont.edu (Jeff Jensen)
Subject: Re: Zelazny Story/Collection Title Needed

gateley@m2.csc.ti.com wrote:
>There is also another novel (not a short story) in which Sandow plays a
>part, though not as big of one.  Unfortunately, I don't remember the name,
>it's about a guy who is able to cure other people just by being around
>them, a doctor who is "dead", a guy who lost a war several years before
>and is still pissed, and of course Sandow.  It's an okay story, but not as
>good as Isle.

The name of this book is _...To Die in Italbar.  It does indeed deal with
Sandow, though he doesn't show up until fairly late in the story.  It's one
of R.Z. earlier books, and I think (not certain) that it preceeds _Isle of
the Dead_ in his writing sequence.  It also deals some more with the
religion of that particular Zelazny universe.

And, as another comment, does anyone know if/when Zelazny is going to get
around to writing another Amber book?  His habit of leaving them on a
cliff-hanger is making me VERY impatient for the next book.

Jeff Jensen
jjensen@jarthur.claremont.edu
jjensen@hmcvax.bitnet
...!uunet!jarthur!jjensen

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

              Administrivia - Mailing Addresses,
 	      Books - Card (5 msgs) & Frankowski & Modesitt &
                      Perry & Sterling (5 msgs) & 
                      Vance (2 msgs) & Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Tue, 1 May 90 08:48:52 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Submissions for the digest are to be sent to SF-LOVERS@RUTGERS.EDU only.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address are likely to be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 16:22:59 GMT
From: bkatz@eagle.wesleyan.edu
Subject: Re: Mailing List and Prentice Alvin

> Does anyone know if Orson Scott Card will be coming out with a new Alvin
> the Maker book anytime soon?  The series was a little open ended, and I
> was just wondering.

A LITTLE open ended?  What's going to happen with the city Alvin was
supposed to build, or with the Unmaker, or any of a dozen other plot lines.
I read somewhere, (before Prentice Alvin came out), that it's supposed to
be a trilogy. I sure hope not though!

Beth

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 21:58:10 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Prentice Alvin

bkatz@eagle.wesleyan.edu writes:
>> Does anyone know if Orson Scott Card will be coming out with a new Alvin
>> the Maker book anytime soon?  The series was a little open ended, and I
>> was just wondering.
>
>A LITTLE open ended?  What's going to happen with the city Alvin was
>supposed to build, or with the Unmaker, or any of a dozen other plot
>lines.  I read somewhere, (before Prentice Alvin came out), that it's
>supposed to be a trilogy. I sure hope not though!

Hmmm, I heard that it started out as a trilogy and later (due to how
popular _Seventh_Son_ was) it was decided to become an open ended series,
much like the Tarzan, Conan, Gor, etc. type books.  I still think
_Seventh_Son_ is the best of the three so far though.  Although
_Prentice_Alvin_ is definitely much better than Red_Prophet_.
_Red_Prophet_ was a *BIG* disappointment to me, I would never have guessed
that the same author had written them.  But at least _Prentice_Alvin_ got
better; decent reading, not the real strong writing like _Seventh_Son_, but
solid writing.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 22:22:53 GMT
From: zapper@milton.u.washington.edu (Dave the Dalek Killer)
Subject: Re: Prentice Alvin

The thing about _Red Prophet_ was that it included (actually was mostly
made up of) a short story that he originally published in (I believe) Isaac
Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine.  The book just expanded the ending of
the short story.

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 07:14:31 GMT
From: mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu (Ted McManus,203 Van Note,2682014,2682014)
Subject: Re: Prentice Alvin

  How could you find Red Prophet a letdown after Seventh Son?  To me, Red
Prophet was to Seventh Son as Speaker For the Dead was to Ender's Game (and
that doesn't just mean that it was a sequel).  Prophet was so much deeper,
said so much more, and addressed a far more serious issue than Seventh Son.

  Prentice Alvin was the letdown for me sure, it dealt with slavery a bit,
but a lot of the book was taken up with the action/coming-of-age plot
advancement for me.  It seemed that Card realized he had to make Alvin grow
up to be a man, and he took time out from exploring how American settlers
have wronged various groups of people to make Alvin physically grow up.  It
was a functional book, as opposed to an idea book (for me, anyway); it
served its purpose and lets Alvin move on to building his city.

  Red Prophet is my personal favorite of Card's books that I've read.

  Onto something else: Did anybody read Card's "Folk of the Fringe"?  If
so, what did you think of it?  The afterword sure gave a lot of insight
into Card's writings; knowing that he's Mormon makes his perspective
clearer.

Ted McManus
mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu
mcmanuej@clutx.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 22:32:14 GMT
From: ben@spcvxb.spc.edu (Ben Cohen)
Subject: Re: Prentice Alvin

>Hmmm, I heard that it started out as a trilogy and later (due to how
>popular _Seventh_Son_ was) it was decided to become an open ended series,
>much like the Tarzan, Conan, Gor, etc. type books.

I seem to recall reading somewhere that it's supposed to be a five book
series.  He's supposed to do two more books after Prentice Alvin, one with
him as a Journeyman and one (final) one with him as Master/Maker.

Ben Cohen
Saint Peter's College		
Jersey City, NJ  USA		
1-201-451-5959
Bitnet:   Ben@SPCVXA
Internet: Ben@spcvxa.spc.edu
UUCP:	  ...!rutgers!njin!spcvxb!ben

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 16:00:27 GMT
From: leszczyn@cpsin1.cps.msu.edu (Leszczynski J {regular})
Subject: Leo Frankowski's High Tech Knight

   For the technically motivated people out there, I have a few questions.
I know this sounds silly, especially since I once was a Mechanical
Engineering major at General Motors, but some of the inventions in Leo
Frankowski's series about Conrad Stargard, "The High Tech Knight" seem to
be a little farfetched.
   However, maybe others of you will know better.  Are his engines,
especially the carburetor and sparkplugs realistic?  What about those
planes and how he got such high grade steel machined so well.  And about
those steam powered machine-guns, could you get enough power?  There are
more problems, but these are the most pressing.

Jon Leszczynski
leszczyn@cpsin.cps.msu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 02:21:49 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Ecologic Secession

Title:     The Ecologic Secession
By:        L.E. Modesitt
Publisher: TOR Books (July 1990)
Format:    pb, 352pp
ISBN:      0-812-50348-1

  In _The_Fires_Of_Paratime_ (1982) and _Hammer_Of_Darkness_ (1985), L. E.
Modesitt demonstrated a powerfully unconventional imagination yoked to a
writing talent not then quite mature enough to handle the demands made on
it.

   By 1986's _The_Ecologic_Envoy_ Modesitt had retreated to a more
conventional sort of adventure/intrigue SF, but was displaying greatly
improved plotting and world-building. That novel chronicled a confrontation
between a militaristic and repressive galactic empire and the
eco-technologists of the independent world Accord, as told from the point
of view of one Nathaniel Firstborn Whaler.

  In _The_Ecolitan_Operation_ (1989), Modesitt returned to the universe of
Accord but in an earlier century, when Accord was still an Imperial colony
struggling to throw off the yoke. We followed the adventures of Major
Jimjoy Earl Wright, Special Operative and primo tough-guy of the Empire's
department of dirty tricks. Condemned to death after one of his missions
backfires on the Empire, he flees to Accord, finds there something he can
begin to believe in, and takes on the job of defending it against his
former colleagues.

   _The_Ecologic_Secession_ continues that story. The Ecolitan Institute
gives Wright the new identity of James Joyson Whaler and a job as the
planet's de-facto war leader. The Empire vastly outguns, outnumbers and
outspends little Accord; its only weapon is the Institute's subtle grasp on
the multiple ecologies (biological, economic, and informational) of the
human Galaxy.

   In this second book, though, the revolution is not Wright/Whaler's most
difficult problem. His ultimate challenge is to reshape not just the Galaxy
but his own nature, because the culture he has adopted and the woman he
wants more than anything else can *use* the ruthless, lethal
super-operative that he has made himself, but will never accept that
creature as a human being. Killing is so much *simpler* than loving.

   In _The_Ecologic_Secession_ Modesitt tries to marry the conventional
SF/adventure saga to the novel of character. He isn't quite good enough to
carry it off convincingly but then, very few writers are. And even
though this book and its prequel come up short on that level, I found them
enjoyable and well worth reading for Modesitt's world-building and the nice
visceral grab of many of the action scenes.

   What I'd really like to see is the new Modesitt's skill married to the
old Modesitt's willingness to take conceptual chances. The Ecolitan
Institute could yet develop in a direction that lets him do that; we really
don't learn all *that* much about its ideas from the three books so far,
except that all of its disciplines incorporate the wisdom that you can
never do only one thing.

   I'll be watching for more signs of growth in his next book.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 05:14:12 GMT
From: dana@chaos.cs.brandeis.edu (Dana Goldblatt)
Subject: Perry

Has anyone ever read Island (The Island, maybe) by Thomas Perry?  (not any
other author's novel of same title!)  Wouldn't you call it utopian sf, in a
sense?

Dana Goldblatt            
Brandeis University       
dana@chaos.cs.brandeis.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 Apr 90 19:29:42 GMT
From: ssivakumar@ch3.intel.com ("Sam Sivakumar CH2-87, 554-5595")
Subject: Bruce Sterling and Schismatrix

Hi everybody!

   I just started reading "Schismatrix" by Bruce Sterling, when I noticed
it mentioned on the inside front cover that the world of the Mechanists and
the Shapers have been developed through 6 short stories and brought to a
climax in Schismatrix.
   If this is so, can anyone tell me the names of these stories and where I
can find them?
   Thanks in advance!

Sam Sivakumar
ssivakumar@ch3.intel.com

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 18:14:25 GMT
From: HZS@psuvm.psu.edu
Subject: Re: Bruce Sterling and Schismatrix

ssivakumar@ch3.intel.COM (Sam Sivakumar) says:
>   I just started reading "Schismatrix" by Bruce Sterling, when I noticed
>it mentioned on the inside front cover that the world of the Mechanists
>and the Shapers have been developed through 6 short stories and brought to
>a climax in Schismatrix.
>
>   If this is so, can anyone tell me the names of these stories and where
>I can find them?

They have been published in Sterling's "Crystal Express", along with some
interesting non-cp short stories. It's not out in paperback yet, but I used
inter-library loan to get a copy.

Hal Siegel
hzs@psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 02:09:29 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk (Quick List)

JON@wehi.dn.mu.oz (Jon Eaves) writes:
>Schismatrix - Sterling

I'm sorry you didn't like SCHISMATRIX, which I regard as one of the top
novels in the genre, and superior in imagination to DR. ADDER and VACUUM
FLOWERS.

I think Sterling managed in that book, and in the short stories of CRYSTAL
EXPRESS, to revive the long-dormant school of Stapledonian grand
philosophical speculation.

If there is any problem with SCHISMATRIX, it's that most fans can't read it
as an adventure tale. This distinguishes it from books like Gibson's and
Effinger's (works I also like very much, I hasten to say).

But I regard SCHISMATRIX as far more adventurous than most SF.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 21:39:31 GMT
From: hoptoad!tim@uunet.uu.net (Tim Maroney)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk (Quick List)

mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>I'm sorry you didn't like SCHISMATRIX, which I regard as one of the top
>novels in the genre, and superior in imagination to DR. ADDER and VACUUM
>FLOWERS.
>
>I think Sterling managed in that book, and in the short stories of CRYSTAL
>EXPRESS, to revive the long-dormant school of Stapledonian grand
>philosophical speculation.

Stapledonian?  Certainly, if by that you mean ossified prose devoid of all
human feeling.

>If there is any problem with SCHISMATRIX, it's that most fans can't read
>it as an adventure tale.

I don't care for most adventure stories; I couldn't read SCHISMATRIX
because it was deadly dull.  A well-respected literary fantasy writer is
well-known for responding to someone talking about the likely accuracy of
SCHISMATRIX's predictions by saying, "Terrific.  So the future will be like
a book no one could finish."  The flaws are certainly far more than a
failure as an adventure story.

Bruce Sterling is a master of the short story.  But writing a novel is very
different, and it's something he has yet to do well.  ISLANDS IN THE NET,
once again, was totally swept away in its speculations and its world,
completely losing sight of its characters.  The character sketches in his
short stories are wonderful, but in the long form, he just doesn't care
enough about them to keep them real.  Furthermore, Sterling's delicacies of
style in the short form are completely at odds with the straight ahead
Asimovian then-he-went-there-and-did-this plodding in his novels.

Science fiction may be the literature of ideas, but ideas alone do not make
a serious novel.

Tim Maroney
sun!hoptoad!tim
tim@toad.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 13:33:00 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk (Quick List)

tim@hoptoad.UUCP (Tim Maroney) writes:
>Stapledonian?  Certainly, if by that you mean ossified prose devoid of all
>human feeling.

Well, that's not what I meant, nor would I characterize any of Sterling's
novels as having the kind of "ossified" prose one might ascribe to
Stapledon nor, for that matter, can I apply the word "ossified," as I
understand its meaning, to anything Sterling has written.

I think Sterling often likes to write about things that are of
larger-than-human scope, without requiring that any of his characters have
a handle on developments. This is certainly true of both SCHISMATRIX and
ISLANDS IN THE NET; it is less true of his first two novels.

I realize that this kind of fiction is not to everyone's taste, and will
concede without hesitation that Sterling concentrated on speculation at the
expense of characterization in both novels.
 
>>If there is any problem with SCHISMATRIX, it's that most fans can't read
>>it as an adventure tale.
>
>I don't care for most adventure stories; I couldn't read SCHISMATRIX
>because it was deadly dull.

As a good Popperian, I will concede that my hypothesis - that those who
disliked did so because it wasn't an adventure novel, has been falsified,
Tim.

>A well-respected literary fantasy writer is well-known for responding to
>someone talking about the likely accuracy of SCHISMATRIX's predictions by
>saying, "Terrific.  So the future will be like a book no one could
>finish."  The flaws are certainly far more than a failure as an adventure
>story.

Not only did I finish it, but I've reread it with even greater enjoyment.
Of course, some may think my education has instilled in me a longer
attention span for prose that others find dull.

>Bruce Sterling is a master of the short story.  But writing a novel is
>very different, and it's something he has yet to do well.  ISLANDS IN nTHE
>NET, once again, was totally swept away in its speculations and its world,
>completely losing sight of its characters.

I actually think he did some rather subtle things with Laura's character in
ISLANDS. But, then, they may be so subtle that only I saw them.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 19:15:00 GMT
From: sanders@slcpi.govt.shearson.com (Jeremy Sanders)
Subject: Lyonesse III

For those who where looking for "Lyonesse III; Madouc" by Jack Vance, it
just came out in oversize paperback from Ace.

Jeremy Sanders
sanders@shearson.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 00:21:40 GMT
From: quasar@samurai-cat (Laurence R. Brothers)
Subject: Re: Lyonesse III

Yes, and it is quite good. Note, however, that "quite good" is not up to
Vance's usual standards. From the ending I would guess either he was facing
a deadline, or got tired of the book, or else couldn't think of anything
better to do than have a lot of narration. Still, better than 99% of the
year's fantasy.

Laurence R. Brothers
Bellcore
quasar@bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 13:52:00 GMT
From: LDA@brownvm.brown.edu (lois atwood)
Subject: Request

   Does anybody remember a book that was only fantasy/sci-fi in basic
premises: The nuclear doomsday had occurred, and a Frenchman living in his
ancestral home/chateau in a kind of mountain-fold area made it all right
through the destruction.  A neighbor had only uncastrated animals, so the
Frenchman was able to build herds.  He'd had a batch of buddies staying
with him at the time, and he became head of a small going concern.  Fairly
well written, perhaps 20-25 years ago.
   I think it was by a French author and translated into English.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Tuesday, 1 May 1990       Volume 15 : Issue 155

Today's Topics:

		Books - Stith & Tad Williams & Williamson &
                        Request Answers (4 msgs) & 
                        Seriesism (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 02:24:23 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Redshift Rendezvous

Title:     Redshift Rendezvous
By:        John E. Stith
Publisher: Berkeley/Ace (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 260pp (reviewed in galley)
ISBN:      0-441-71145-6

   For Jason Karst, the first officer of the hyperspace liner _Redshift_,
things begin to go wrong the night he saves a passenger from suicide. Two
days later, she turns up dead, murdered. And solving a murder mystery has a
few extra wrinkles in an environment where lightspeed is ten meters per
second and a jogger can easily run past the speed of sound.

   That mystery will solve itself all too soon when his ship is hijacked to
the retreat planet of Xanahalla by a gang of thieves intent on looting the
fabulous riches of the Tower of Worship. If Jason and his ship are to
survive he must foil their plans. And, unknown to him, a greater evil out
of his own nightmared past waits beneath the Tower...

   The _Redshift_ is a wonderful and extremely weird place to set a novel
like this; one in which time dilation and other bizarre relativistic
effects are visible and important at normal human scale.  It is fascinating
to watch Stith work out the details and implications of the environment's
bizarre physics in the novel, especially in those sections where Karst uses
his own superior grasp of them to confound the villains (Stith,
delightfully, includes an appendix discussing these in more detail and
laying out the equations and figures he used in constructing the
_Redshift_).

   With his first two novels (_Scapescope_ and _Memory_Blank_) John Stith
staked out an interesting niche somewhere between the hard-SF novel and the
thriller writer. Both were solid but minor, the work of a promising
apprentice at a very demanding craft.

   _Redshift_Rendezvous_ aspires to a good bit more than either of Stith's
previous SF outings that I've seen, both conceptually and psychologically.
It's not the major novel I had hoped for, if only because the universe that
gives context to the _Redshift_ and Xanahalla is never made real to the
reader as more than a flat stage set, and the characters remain too simple.

   All these criticisms aside, though, the book is a damn crackling good
read, better thought out and more exciting than at least 85% of what
you'll see on the racks this year. For me it makes Stith's next novel a
must-buy; the man is clearly Going Places as an author, and if he isn't
quite up there yet with Brin and Niven and Clarke and Moffit and Hogan he's
at least within hailing distance and heading in the right direction.

   One Chrome-Plated Doohickey with fractal-leaf cluster award to John
Stith for Writing a Really Tasty One With Rivets, and my hope that next
time he'll set his sights on a really *big* novel with a rich and
fully-realized world in it.  Meanwhile, hard-SF and suspense/action fans
will have a ball with _Redshift_Rendezvous_ and maybe some extra fun poking
holes in the notional physics.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 02:23:30 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Dragonbone Chair/The Stone of Farewell

Title:     The Dragonbone Chair/The Stone of Farewell
By:        Tad Williams
Publisher: DAW Books (Nov 1989/Aug 1990)
Format:    pb, 783pp/592pp (in galley)
ISBN:      0-88677-384-9/0-88677-435-7

   These are the first two volumes of _Memory,_Sorrow,_and_Thorn_, an epic
fantasy trilogy by the author of _Tailchaser's_Song_. In them, Williams
tells the story of Simon, the scullion boy of Castle Hayholt, a gangly
dreamer who has just begun to find a niche in life apprenticed to the
magician Dr. Morgenes when his world is shattered by the machinations of
the evil priest Pryrates.

   The High King, Elias, has fallen under Pryrates's influence; and
Pryrates is himself a tool of the undead Storm King, Ineluki. The Storm
King, once the greatest of the immortals men call Sithi, has brooded over
his revenge for five centuries; now he is ready to strike.  A freezing
winter is howling down from the north of the world, fell things walk out of
the wastelands, and the King of all Osten Ard is descending into madness.

   Simon is forced to flee the castle and seek out Prince Josua, the King's
unworldly brother, for only Josua can rally Osten Ard against the Storm
King's minions. Simon's ties to Morgenes involve him in the quest for the
three Swords of Power which may (if prophecy is correct) be the key to the
Storm King's undoing.

   But Simon himself may be more than anyone but the Storm King knows.  He
saves the life of a prince of the Sithi twice; he strikes a blow against
the dragon Igjarjuk and lives; and the hell-huntsmen of Ineluki's dread
queen seek him with a special malice. And, increasingly, he dreams
prophetic dreams...

   These books are wonderfully written, but they wear their sources far too
plainly on their sleeves. Castle Hayholt is too like Gormenghast; the
Church of Usires Aedon is too like Christianity; the Rimmersmen are too
obviously land-bound Vikings; the `trolls' are mountain-dwelling Eskimos;
the Hernystiri are idealized pagan Welshmen; Ineluki and his Red Hand are
Morgoth and the Nazgul in drag; et painful cetera. They read almost as if
Williams thought it would be cute to be so obvious and matters are not
helped by the ingenuous little note at the beginning of Volume I suggesting
that in Osten Ard, things are not always what they seem.

   Williams has obvious gifts for descriptive writing and characterization
but, I never quite overcame my uneasy feeling that I was being had by a
writer who is either incapable of real originality or out to work quotation
of myths and other fantasists' motifs into some kind of intentional
pastiche of the entire genre. For example: when his pseudo-Viking
Rimmersmen started talking about "Udun One-Eye" my suspension of disbelief
just shattered; if you're writing about an entire secondary world
supposedly unconnected to ours it just doesn't *do* to run historical
god-names through a phonetic Cuisinart and think you've created a
convincing pantheon.

   Newcomers to the genre would likely find the books' flaws much less
obtrusive. It must be said that at the microlevel of prose construction,
descriptive vividness and the telling detail of character Williams is very
good and very involving; better, indeed, than most of the writers his world
recalls. If those are the qualities you like in fiction, you will really
enjoy these books. The third and final volume, _To_Green_Angel_Tower_, is
already in the works.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 04:03:34 GMT
From: 469486@uottawa.bitnet (Jean-Louis Trudel)
Subject: _Mazeway_, by Williamson

ted@arsocomvax.socom.mil (Ted Nolan) writes:
>I saw a new Jack Williamson book, _Mazeway_ I think, at Waldens last week.
>Anybody read it?  For that matter, considering the thread on veteran
>authors and losing touch, is there any writer more veteran than Williamson
>still working?

Title:  Mazeway
Author:  Jack Williamson
Publisher:  Ballantine Books
ISBN:  0-345-34032-9
April 1990, 290 pages

   Considering the sometimes horrid flops recently produced by writers
like Asimov and Clarke, it's almost surprising to find that this book,
by a writer who began to write sf almost before it was called that, is
readable.  Maybe the fact that I hadn't read anything by Williamson in
years played a part:  there were no expectations to disappoint.

   _Mazeway_ is an excellent juvenile novel, whether or not it was meant
to be one.  Faint praise?  Not necessarily, but it's that kind of story,
where the maturation of a young human male goes hand in hand with a
possible coming of age of humanity.  A web of rich orbital cities built
above Earth has been destroyed before the story begins.  Benn Dain is the
son of human survivors living among the eldren, the community of alien
races able to manipulate space time at the sub-quark scale.  Eventually,
he tests himself in the game of Blade and Stone, which could determine
the acceptance of humanity by the eldren.  Simultaneously, the eldren
living in the comet halo of Earth find themselves under an attack
that Benn will help to thwart.

The science is of dubious value, and I suspect would make computer
scientists livid.  (Ever noticed how bad science in SF only enrages those
whose specialty is mangled?)  The characterization is schematic, but
adequate.  The timeworn ending is not that jarring, but what looks and
sounds a lot like divine intervention (it isn't, I think :-)) near the
end rather cheapens the story.

Wait for the paperback, if you must read it.

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 22:05:46 GMT
From: jleonard@jarthur.claremont.edu (Jon H. Leonard)
Subject: Re: Two Short Stories

samurai@quiche.cs.mcgill.ca (Darcy Brockbank) writes:
>About a robot who was created with a very complex brain, that would
>develop its own pathways with time. Early in its development it was used
>by its creator (who was drunk) to kill a man (accidentally.) This scarred
>the robot, and he now tries to destroy his creator.

This sounds like Roger Zelazny's story _Home_is_the_Hangman_, part of
_My_Name_is_Legion_.  The catch was that the robot didn't actually want to
kill the creators, but they thought it did (and three of the four died
through other means).

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 21:36:22 GMT
From: pjt@bailey.cpac.washington.edu (Larry Setlow)
Subject: Re: "Home Is the Hangman" (was (none)) (spoilers)

Spoilers for "Home Is the Hangman" ahead:

samurai@quiche.cs.mcgill.ca (Darcy Brockbank) writes:
>About a robot who was created with a very complex brain, that would
>develop its own pathways with time. Early in its development it was used
>by its creator (who was drunk) to kill a man (accidentally.)  This scarred
>the robot, and he now tries to destroy his creator.

Actually, the hangman had no intention of destroying his "parent(s)",
although all but one of them are killed in apparently suspicious
circumstances, which increases the last's paranoia.  The hangman (as I
remember it) mostly just wanted to say goodbye to them before heading off
into the great big universe.  I seem to think that he wanted also to tell
them that he had gotten over the trauma, but I may be making that up.  It's
been at least two weeks since I read it last, after all.

There are two other stories (that I know of) that have the same protagonist
(a particularly fortunate individual who had the means and the inclination
to see that his vital stats never made it into Big Brother's "Brain"
(though he does have a back door into the system in case he needs an
identity)).  The three of them are (sometimes) available in a single book
with the title _My Name Is Legion_.  Last time I saw it, it was published
by Del Rey.  I heartily recommend it/them, but I am significantly fond of
Zelazny's work and therefore unlikely to be wholly objective.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 21:22:24 GMT
From: jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu (John H. Kim)
Subject: Re: Two Short Stories

samurai@quiche.cs.mcgill.ca (Darcy Brockbank) writes:
>A soldier from some future war gets sent back in time to the present. All
>I can remember is that he wipes out a train.

Would that be the one where the soldier, Quarlo, gets sent back when two
energy beams collide just above him?  The scientists drool all over him and
finally figure out that he's speaking in a very corrupted form of English.
He then tells them of the future and the horrible wars.  The scientists
start a movement to prevent that future from happening.  The story ends
with one of the scientists wondering about the paradox if the movement
succeeds - there would be no war for Quarlo to fight in, he would not be
sent back in time, and his stories would not be there to start the
movement, so there would be a war, and he would be sent back...

Sorry, don't remember the title :-(.  The details might help jog someone
else's memory though.  I don't remember him blowing up a train, but I think
he "arrived" back in time in a train station.

John H. Kim
jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu
uunet!jarthur!jokim        

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 01:58:41 GMT
From: dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu (David Weingart)
Subject: Re: Enemy Mine 

danielce@uluru5.ecr.mu.oz (Daniel Ake CAROSONE) writes:
>The title "Enemy Mine" has put me in mind of the title of a short story I
>read ages ago. Trouble is, I can't remember more than the title (or at
>least I can't connect the title to anything else.)
>
>The title was "Ancient, My Enemy".

"Ancient, My Enemy" is by Gordon Dickson, and appeared as the title story
to the collection of the same name.  IMHO it wasn't particularly good, and
from what I can remember it was about a sort of "honor feud" carried on by
an alien against the human's who were on his planet.

David Weingart
dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 21:58:29 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

connie@osf.org (Connie Callahan) writes:
>Basically his position is that a true novelist has an obligation to the
>reader, to create a denouement that is plausible and psychologically
>releasing.  That is, all the subthemes as well as the main plot lines
>should be tied up in some manner at the end of the book, _whether or
>not_ the book will have a sequel.

  I haven't read the aforementioned column, so I'll deal with this point as
you represent it; I may be misinterpreting Spinrad.
  Although a good novelist should tie up everything at the end of a book,
who says how long the "book" should be?  Some stories cannot be concluded
in one book.  I'm not talking here about artificially extended series.  For
example, the component books in Gene Wolfe's _Book of the New Sun_ all end
on cliff-hangers.  Nevertheless, the whole makes up a coherent novel.  This
is a far cry from writing in a cliffhanger just to make sure the reader
comes back.
  On the other extreme, are Lafferty's books, which all seem to end on
cliff-hangers that are never resolved, but I'll leave them out as special
cases.

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 17:23:53 GMT
From: bturner@hpcvlx.cv.hp.com (Bill Turner)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

>>He uses Dan Simmon's _Hyperion_ as an example of a good book that
>>completely welshes out on the ending.  The creation of a cliff-hanger
>>ending is a cheap move, only done to guarantee that the reader will be
>>back for more.
>
>Yes, it's a good column.  I don't think Hyperion is a good example though.
>It really is one novel with a proper conclusion in the 2nd book, The Fall
>of Hyperion.  I suspect it was a publisher's decision that Simmons went
>along with.  I think Spinrad came down a little hard on Simmons.

Well, he does admit that there is a second book forthcoming (which is why
he "almost" threw Hyperion across the room rather than actually chucking
it), and that he hoped it would wrap up properly.  (Note, since the column
was written the 2nd book was released.)  He almost excused Dan Simmons for
this.

Bill Turner
HP Interface Technology Operation
bturner@hp-pcd.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 23:22:17 GMT
From: lsc%chryse@sun.com (Lisa S Chabot)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

quasar@samurai-cat (Laurence R. Brothers) writes:
>Oftentimes, an author writes a single volume which is simply too large to
>be published. Rather than placing an artificial climax in the middle, two
>or more books are published. However, IMHO, such books should have all
>their volumes published at the same time.

Except that the limit of how long is too long is severly genre-restricted.
For example: books targeted for the best-seller market, when was the last
time you saw one of these split up.  _The_Name_of_the_Rose_ was thick
enough, as an example.

We're all suffering trilogization since _The_Lord_of_the_Rings_.  Now,
anything targeted for the fantasy shelves well, if it's longer than 350
pages, let's expand it to 3! 3! 3 books out of 1!  Nowadays, that's, what,
$4.50, I think, per volume, times 3, for a total of $13.50.

Can you imagine the kind of uproar this would cause among mystery fans, if
mysteries started getting made into trilogies.

Now, if the authors were getting a decent cut, maybe I'd grumble a little
less.  But I don't think they are.

------------------------------
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Date: 19 Apr 90 12:38:35 GMT
From: przybyls@hpavla.avo.hp.com (Tom Przybylski)
Subject: Re: "B" SF Movies

   How about "Time Rider"?  Late 70's or early 80's.  I remember a review
that described it as the best biker-western-time-travel picture ever made.
Biker in desert race accidently gets transported back to old west,
motorcycle and all.  Spends most of the movie wondering why everyone keeps
shooting at him.  Neat twist at the end.

Tom Przybylski
przybyls@hpavla.HP.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 16:42:00 GMT
From: SCE316@panam.bitnet
Subject: B Movie - NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD

I kept waiting and waiting, but no one has mention THE NIGHT OF THE LIVING
DEAD. Made for less than 200K, this film gave George Romero his start, and
is not only a classic "B" flick, but has actually made mega-bucks and
spawned, only God knows, how many sequels. Variety said of the film, "...a
new low in box-office opportunism." Also, a personal favorite, I MARRIED A
MONSTER FROM OUTER SPACE, a 1958 tidbit from Paramount starring Tom Tryon
and Gloria Talbot.  This film gets my vote for worst title. In spite of the
name, it is a quite surprisingly entertaining little movie.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 17:53:00 GMT
From: DANNY@ccm.umanitoba.ca
Subject: B Movies

I can't believe it!! Nowhere do I see a mention of PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE
the all time worst movie, so terrible that it's good !!

When the flying saucer takes off, not only can you see the wires, but the
word CHEVY is glimpsed across the dome.

Also famous as the last film Bela Lugosi (SP?) "starred" in.  This was at
the very end of a long downhill slide, and after getting about three
minutes of Bela on film he died.  Those three minutes are shown again and
again.  They got a stand-in to do for him in the closeups, I seem to recall
it was the director's wife's chiropractor.  Honest, I am not making this
up!  Most of the outdoor shots were filmed in the director's garage.  They
have a couple of grave yard scenes where you keep wondering where they got
such small gravestones.

This film is so bad, it is great.  One of the "key" actors, he supplied a
lot of the funds so he gets a big part, couldn't remember his lines so he
actually reads them from the script on screen !!  (The script is referred
to as "Plan 9")

It's a real hoot, I recommend it strongly for anyone who wants to see how
bad movie making can get.  You will not be able to stop from laughing.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 14:28:22 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: B movies

dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) writes:
>All this talk of B movies reminds me of an old serial (at least I think it
>was a serial, i.e. one of those continuing stories, each episode lasting
>about 20 minutes, shown before the Saturday matinee) which was called
>something like "The Singing Cowboy at the Center of the Earth".

Dan Parmenter says that this was RADIO RANCH, which is sort of the title.
That was actually the title of the rarely shown feature film version. The
serial was known as THE PHANTOM EMPIRE, with Gene Autry and the Thunder
Riders Club getting involved with the world underground - the Scientific
City of Murania.

Also as Dan mentioned, it was remade as a section of the tv show
CLIFFHANGERS without any of the charm of the original.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 13:17:10 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: INVADERS FROM MARS (Re: Grade B SF Movies)

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>Invaders From Mars (original version, please). [...]

This is a truly and bizarrely wonderful film. Menzies had a very low budget
to work with, and it shows, but he made the most of what he had. Some of
the sets fairly scream "German Expressionism". Check out the police station
set for the most flagrant example. It greatly heightens the mood of the
scene, of the lone kid "versus" the adults.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 21 Apr 90 21:48:40 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Science Fiction space weapons

dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) writes:
>After all this talk about B movies, you should know better than that.
>Lead bullets never harmed any monster in a sci-fi movie, although the
>beachball in Dark Star would certainly have been vulnerable.

This reminds me of a B movie which I don't think anyone has mentioned yet
(it's been too many years since I've seen this movie and I can't remember
the title).  It seems that the atomic bomb tests have mutated the ants into
being ten feet high.  The army is called out and first the infantry tries
to kill them with rifles.  The ants being MUTANTS, the bullets naturally
just bounce off (this is a property of all MUTANTS).  Then the general
calls out the artilery and of course the shells just bounce off too.

The great thing about this movie is that it had virtually every cliche in
the book:

1. There's the grey-haired professor
2. His beautiful daughter 
3. His dashing and handsome young assistant (could be a romantic angle
   there, don't you think).
4. The professor knows that the ants are invulnerable to anything the army
   has, but of course the general doesn't listen.
5. The scene where they're running to escape the ants and the daughter
   sprains her ankle (for some reason, it's impossible for a woman in these
   movies to run more than 10 feet without spraining an ankle) and the
   assistant has to go back and help her.
6. And much much more.

I can't remember how they finally do in the ants (a couple cans of
insecticide would be my weapon, but that may not have occurred to them).

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 Apr 90 19:50:14 GMT
From: mather@sees.bangor.ac.uk (Paul Mather)
Subject: "B" Movies

I'm astonished that nobody's mentioned _THE CREEPING TERROR_ so far!  This
is one of the all-time classic trashy B-movies, easily ranking alongside
_PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE_ (better even, IMHO).

The Creeping Terror itself was a terrible monster to behold, consisting as
it did of a dirty tarpaulin thrown over about a half a dozen college
students (in some shots you could even spot their shoes poking out the
bottom as they trudged menacingly along).  At the front of this pantomime
horse-like arrangement was the ghastly head of the aforementioned Creeping
Terror which towered upwards (courtesy of a man standing upright inside it)
whilst at the bottom was the Creeping Terror's mouth - a large hole with a
flap over it, through which hapless victims crawled, err, I mean were
eaten, whilst large quantities of tomato sauce were thrown back out.

I saw the film a number of years ago, during the Channel 4 series THE WORST
OF HOLLYWOOD (which also featured PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE, ROBOT MONSTER,
THE MAN WITH TWO HEADS, and many of the films people have been mentioning
lately).  From what I remember, the plot was this: Spaceship lands on
Earth.  It's occupant, the Creeping Terror, roams the surrounding
countryside killing various people.  Eventually it reaches town and
terrorizes the local dance.  I'm a bit hazy on what happens from here on
(my mind numbed by the intricacies of the plot no doubt :-)), but I think
that it is driven off by the people at the dance and it returns to its
spaceship (killing a few more people en-route).  I can't remember exactly,
but I think that its spaceship gets blown up at the end, and everyone lives
happily ever after.

Apparently, the film was made on such a low budget that the producer/
writer/director/whatever had to raise money by allowing local townspeople
to buy parts in the film.  The more you paid, the better the part (i.e.
more time on screen).  Those who paid the most were offered choice roles,
as the Creeping Terror's victims.  Also, I seem to recall that the
sound-man was somewhat of an alcoholic, resulting in very patchy sound
quality throughout the film.

All in all, a classic not to be missed!

All the best,

Paul Mather
p.mather@sees.bangor.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 06:23:29 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: B-Movies (Looking for title)

kg19+@ANDREW.CMU.EDU ("Kurt A. Geisel") writes:
>Unfortunately, I don't recall the title [...] This was a VERY early movie:
>I'd say late 1930's or early 1940's.  [...] It involves your typical
>stringy-haired recluse scientist (it may have been Boris Karloff, but I
>can't remember for sure). [...] He came up with an electromagnetic beam
>which could "ride" light beams which were arriving at Earth from great
>distances "backwards" to their source and "look back" upon Earth through a
>viewer. [rest of plot description deleted]

This is THE INVISIBLE RAY, released in 1935 or 1936 (my sources differ) and
stars Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 22:55:00 GMT
From: J31@dhdurz2.bitnet
Subject: B Movies

My favorite: The Creeping Unknown. I don't know which year it was produced,
but it was the most wonderful (in more than one sense) SF-movie I ever saw.
I had the luck to see this Artistic Creation on TV.  Some time ago a
European satellite station, Superchannel, presented us with "The Deadly
Ernest Horror Show", being presented by a vampire, called Deadly Ernest.
His assistant was a sexy Vampress (if that is the correct female form of
the word Vampire) dressed in straps.  At one point Deadly Ernest started a
competition for a set of special prizes, the Ernies.  Comparable with
Oscars, the Ernies were given for The Worst Script, The Most Awfull
Dialogue, The Most Incredible Monster, etc.  Needless to say that the
Creeping Unknown won in the last category.  When that particular movie was
presented Ernest remarked that the only real victims in this movie were the
poor actors being forced to creep under the carpet.  Reason: the "Monster"
actually is some sort of moving carpet (you can almost SEE the poor devils
creeping), moving so slowly that even an eighty-year-old in a wheel chair
could easily escape.  Luckily for the Monster, most people were paralyzed
(presumably out of fear, although I would rather expect some kind of
paralysis induced by an overdose of laughing) so that it didn't become too
hungry.

Anyway, Deadly Ernest presented a beautiful collection of classics.  Just
imagine: a gem like this EACH Saturday evening.  It was simply too much!

Wim E. Crusio
J31@DHDURZ2.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 14:09:44 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: Re: 'B' Movies

gp17@UMAIL.UMD.EDU ("Gary B. PHILLIPS") writes:
>Does anyone have any information on a late 60's or early 70's film titled
>(I think) the "Bed Sitting Room"?  It is a British movie about post
>holocaust London, and the action takes place on the Underground, on the
>circle line.

The Bed-Sitting-Room is an excellent film, one I wouldn't class as a "B"
movie simply because it was done with good production values, serious cast,
and it was a great story.  Very strange.  If you've seen and liked
"Brewster McCloud", "After Hours", "Repo Man", or movies like that (i.e.,
VERY STRANGE) you'd like it.

Chris Sterritt
chris@adms-rad.unisys.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 13:36:00 GMT
From: J31@dhdurz2.bitnet
Subject: The Creeping Unknown (was Re: B Movies)

Just a short follow-up on my last note: I almost forgot to tell you about
the tricks used in this movie. At the start a rocket spaceship, carrying
The Creeping Unknown, is landing somewhere in the US Midwest. Now, If Your
Budget Is Low, Be Inventive!  No expensive tricks required. They simply
took a recording of a Cape Canaveral launching and played it backwards!
Imagine the sheer beauty of such a spaceship coming straight down! And
because that @*!!$#*? cardboard wasn't strong enough for the dummy to stand
upright, the rocket was lying on its side after it landed. I felt very
sympathetic towards those aliens: they were so environment-conscious! All
those dirty exhaust fumes being gobbled up by this rocket. I'll never
forget it.

Wim E. Crusio
J31@DHDURZ2.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 17:11:00 GMT
From: wesm@mbunix.mitre.org (Wes Miller)
Subject: "B" Movies

   Two of my favorite flicks from the fifties are THE MYSTERIANS, a movie
that has something for everyone - giant robots, kidnapped women, destroyed
cities, model tanks, etc. And there's BATTLE IN OUTER SPACE, another
Japanese epic. Then who could ever forget (or who would ever want to
remember) GOG. With a name like that who needs a plot!

Wes Miller
wesm@mitre.org

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 17:43:26 GMT
From: leszczyn@cpsin1.uucp (Leszczynski J {regular})
Subject: Re: "B" Movies

   What about the all-time classic "HARDWARE WARS"!

Jon Leszczynski
leszczyn@cpsin.cps.msu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 02:20:28 GMT
From: swb@tcgould.tn.cornell.edu (Scott Brim)
Subject: Re: "B" Movies

"The Man With Two Heads"?  Was that the same as the Japanese one called
"Manster" where an American in Japan grew an extra head, induced by the mad
Japanese scientist up on the hill?

BTW, remember that one where a creature from Venus hid in a cave and little
drone bats came out from under it, and if they bit you on the neck you
would be subject to the creature's will?  Somewhere near the climax a woman
found it, and gave it a lecture about how the reason it was nasty was
because it was ashamed about being so ugly (psychology was big then).
Can't remember what finally happened to it; maybe after the lecture it
self-destructed out of guilt!

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 20:00:03 GMT
From: austin@bucsf.bu.edu (Austin H. Ziegler, III)
Subject: Back to the Future III (no spoilers)

   Greetings, if you want spoilers on this movie, send me mail, and I'll do
the best I can.
   Anyway, I got to see a sneak preview one month before the movie actually
comes out, and (not having seen the second one, but having read the book) I
think that you will be highly impressed.  IMHO, it is as good as the first
one.  There is some nice character development here.  All I've got to say
about it is that I'm going to shell out my $6 to see it when it does come
out.

Austin
700 Commonwealth Box 2094
Boston, MA  02215
(617) 375-8272
austin@buengf.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 20:01:57 GMT
From: haggart@crc.skl.dnd.ca (Ross Haggart)
Subject: Old Movie Identification Request

A long time ago when I was just a little nipper I saw a science fiction
movie on the very late show. I have the feeling that I kept nodding off as
my recollection of the movie is sporadic. It goes like this:

In a post nuclear holocaust setting a small group of people, maybe only
two, are trying to figure out how to continue to survive. They are being
pursued by others. It turns out that one of them is an android who is
looking for memory elements which contain information concerning the
android's past. I believe that these memory elements were contained in
missing fingers which he attaches in some way upon recovering them. Once
attached the memory elements allow the android to know more about his past
and his purpose. It turns out that these memory elements also contain the
personalities or psyches of the remainder of the human race.

For some reason I think that the song "People" (who need people) was the
theme song to this movie.

Any help would be appreciated.

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 00:30:00 GMT
From: SS02755@swtexas.bitnet
Subject: THE JOKER'S SWITCH???

   Regarding the idea the Joker pulled a switch while on the,
tower, I have a few comments:

1)  The flower did not "disappear".  After careful review with my VCR
    the Joker was wearing a topcoat and hat during the parade.  During the
    climb he is still wearing it.  The flower is on the topcoat.  While
    dancing with Vicky Vale, the Joker is no longer wearing the coat.  Just
    after the helicopter arrives and just before the Batman uses the
   "Bat-Bolas" the coat and hat are shown hanging on a gargoyle, with the
    flower still attached to the coat.

2)  If the Joker did pull a switch, why didn't Vicky Vale say something
    to the Batman?

3)  If the person on the tower was an imposter it seemed too personal about
    his hatred to the Batman.

4)  Finally, if an imposter was there, why did he not protest when it
    seemed the Batman would kill him.

   Bringing Joker back in sequels would in my opinion be very hokey.  The
mistake was killing him in the first place.  Another villian would in my
opinion be a better idea.  I personally like Two-Face, however, his
relationship with Batman needs to be explored more throughly before he is
introduced as a villian.  If the right person could be found, I like the
Riddler as the next villian.

Scott Soefje
Southwest Texas State University
BITNET: SS02755@SWTEXAS
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Date: 29 Apr 90 09:22:57 GMT
From: gminette@polyslo.calpoly.edu (The Silver Dragon: AKA G. Minette)
Subject: _Man Of Gold_ sequal?

   I have a friend who read a book by M.A.R. Barker called _The Man of
Gold_ He really liked the book and is wondering if there are any sequels to
it.  Can anyone out there help us?

Thanks in advance.

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 20:23:14 GMT
From: cordolf@athena.mit.edu (Richard DeCristofaro)
Subject: Re: Brin

   I've heard that Brin's next book, Earth, is due to be released this
year, although as for when, I don't know.  I have no idea whether or not
it's part of the Earthclan series or not.  Anybody else know?

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 21:36:19 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: Brin

_Earth_, which is *not* in the Uplift series, is due out from
Bantam/Spectra in June 1990, according to the latest issue (#352) of
_Locus_. Tom Whitmore gives it a glowing review on page 31.

Raja

------------------------------

From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Date: 1 May 90 21:33:03 GMT
Subject: Re: Prentice Alvin

mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu writes:
>  How could you find Red Prophet a letdown after Seventh Son?  To me, Red
>Prophet was to Seventh Son as Speaker For the Dead was to Ender's Game
>(and that doesn't just mean that it was a sequel).  Prophet was so much
>deeper, said so much more, and addressed a far more serious issue than
>Seventh Son.  Prentice Alvin was the letdown for me sure, it dealt with
>slavery a bit, but a lot of the book was taken up with the
>action/coming-of-age plot advancement for me.  It seemed that Card
>realized he had to make Alvin grow up to be a man, and he took time out
>from exploring how American settlers have wronged various groups of people
>to make Alvin physically grow up.  It was a functional book, as opposed to
>an idea book (for me, anyway), it served its purpose and lets Alvin move
>on to building his city.

Ah! Thanks, Ted, I'm glad to see that I'm not the only one who thought _Red
Prophet_ was a better book than _Seventh Son_, and _Prentice Alvin_ was a
letdown. (I wouldn't call _Red Prophet_ my favorite Card book, but it's
*one* of my favorites.)

>  Onto something else: Did anybody read Card's "Folk of the Fringe"?  If
>so, what did you think of it?  The afterword sure gave a lot of insight
>into Card's writings; knowing that he's Mormon makes his perspective
>clearer.

*Cough*! You're coming perilously close to stepping on my toes here.  I'm
of the school that says "The writer's religion is none of your business."
Part of the reason I feel that way is that I know some people who *refuse*
to read anything by Card because they know he's a Mormon and think his
books must be full of religious intolerance.  Anyone who's met the man, or
seen his wonderful "Secular Humanist Revival," which is one of the most
eloquent pleas for *tolerance* that I know of, knows better.

But to answer your question: I read and thoroughly enjoyed _The Folk of the
Fringe_. I especially liked "The Fringe" and "America." I also thoroughly
enjoyed the "Author's Note." *Not* because it let me know what religion
Card belongs to, but because it gave us an intimate look at Card, his
self-doubts, and how he came to write these stories.

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 06:55:48 GMT
From: mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu (Ted McManus,203 Van Note,2682014,2682014)
Subject: O.S. Card, Mormonism (was Re: Prentice Alvin)

thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan) writes:
> *Cough*! You're coming perilously close to stepping on my toes here.  I'm
> of the school that says "The writer's religion is none of your business."
> Part of the reason I feel that way is that I know some people who
> *refuse* to read anything by Card because they know he's a Mormon and
> think his books must be full of religious intolerance.  Anyone who's met
> the man, or seen his wonderful "Secular Humanist Revival," which is one
> of the most eloquent pleas for *tolerance* that I know of, knows better.
>
> But to answer your question: I read and thoroughly enjoyed _The Folk of
> the Fringe_. I especially liked "The Fringe" and "America." I also
> thoroughly enjoyed the "Author's Note." *Not* because it let me know what
> religion Card belongs to, but because it gave us an intimate look at
> Card, his self-doubts, and how he came to write these stories.

  Looking at this again, I guess I'm a little off base here.  I know very
little of Mormonism, so what I meant (but didn't say very well) was that,
from reading Card's books and noting the perspective he takes, learning
that he is a Mormon who takes his Mormonism seriously enough to bare the
foundations of his belief in a published book would make the Mormon
perspective clearer to someone who knows little of it (whew, I think that
came out right).

  To re-phrase that: Not knowing much of Mormonism, and learning that Card
takes it seriously enough to write about it, I have inferred that the
Mormon way of looking at things is Card's way, and vice-versa.  Apparently
this isn't accurate, since you've indicated that Mormons are stereotyped as
being intolerant as hell.  But I do think that this is exactly what Card
wants to do.

  My guess is that Card's intent was to introduce folks like me (who aren't
familiar at all with Mormonism, and aren't even aware of the stereotyped
intolerance) to Mormonism in a tolerant context, so that once we are
introduced to the regular intolerant stereotype, we'll have a conflicting
image in our head and we won't immediately accept it as being true,
especially since we know of Card, who is both tolerant and a Mormon.  This
way, since we will be free of definite preconceived notions (one way or the
other) about Mormonism, we can approach it open-mindedly.  Since a
recurring motif in the book is acceptance of outsiders by Mormons, it seems
that Card is trying to institute this open-mindedness on the Mormon side as
well.  So if people without prejudice towards the other side read Card's
book and think "so this is the way it is between Mormons and non-Mormons,"
and act accordingly, it will become this way.  I'm guessing that's what
Card hopes to accomplish.  He's trying to turn ignorance (generally a
destructive instrument) into a constructive tool for positive change.
Opinions?

Ted McManus
mcmanuej@clutx.clarkson.edu
mcmanuej@clutx.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 15:00:30 GMT
From: jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil)
Subject: Samuel R. Delany, censorship & The Splendour and Misery...

Some time ago I read in a Dutch fanzine (Holland SF) that the sequel to
Samuel R. Delany's 'Stars in My Pocket Like Grains of Sand' was ready
(titled 'The Splendour and Misery of Bodies, of Cities'), but it was
refused by the publisher(-s?) because of 'homosexual content' or something
like that.

If this is true, than this is, IMHO, a case of censorship. It is no
surprise that SRD writes stories with a 'homosexual content', since he is a
black, homosexual, Award-winning SF-author and Professor of Comparative
Literature at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. I like his books,
although they are not easy to read, and this unusual combination makes them
even more interesting. I am planning to buy his biography 'The Motion of
Light in Water' to know more about him. At the moment I am reading 'Flight
from Neveryon', volume 3 in a fantasy series and it is very good. I hope
that the British publisher Grafton will publish the sequel to 'Stars in My
Pocket', because I hate having incomplete series!

I like to see other reactions on this subject:
   Is it true what I read?
   Will Grafton publish the sequel? (I hope so)
   Do you think that refusals like this by publishers are a form of
      censorship? (the fact that it has a homosexual content has
      nothing to do with the quality of the writing, and you don't
      slander other people, as far as I am aware)
   Have similar things happened in the past?

Please post, don't mail me. 

Hans Verkuil
Toendra 115, 2904 TK Capelle a/d IJssel
The Netherlands
jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 15:38:51 GMT
From: ALSBH@CUNYVM
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany, censorship & The Splendour and Misery...

As far as the publisher refusing to publish The Splendor of Bodies: I have
no idea if the reason was that Delany is a black homosexual.  I too was
looking for that sequel about a year and a half ago and assumed at that
time that Delany had not completed it.  It could easily be a case of
censorship if the publisher decided not to publish it, although I'm sure
other reasons would be offered - the fact that Delany's larger novels
(Dhalgren, Stars in my pocket ...) are inaccessible to a lot of people and
that it wouldn't be economically sound to publish it.

It's good to see someone else who likes Stars in My pocket. I found it and
Dhalgren difficult to read but, very haunting as I was reading them and
very memorable afterwords.

Alan

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 20:15:07 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany, censorship & The Splendour and Misery...

jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil) writes:
> Some time ago I read in a Dutch fanzine (Holland SF) that the sequel to
> Samuel R. Delany's 'Stars in My Pocket Like Grains of Sand' was ready
> (titled 'The Splendour and Misery of Bodies, of Cities'), but it was
> refused by the publisher(-s?) because of 'homosexual content' or
> something like that.
> 
> If this is true, than this is, IMHO, a case of censorship. 

I disagree. It may have been stupid, but it's not censorship. It is
censorship if someone (a government or group) tries to tell someone else
that they cannot buy a book. It is not censorship if someone doesn't want
to spend their own money on something. In this case the publisher decided
not to use their own money to buy the book.

I don't consider what the publisher did any more censorship than Analog
rejecting horror stories since they aren't the kind of thing they like to
publish.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 23:13:05 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany, censorship & The Splendour and Misery...

jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann) writes:
>I disagree. It may have been stupid, but it's not censorship. It is
>censorship if someone (a government or group) tries to tell someone else
>that they cannot buy a book. It is not censorship if someone doesn't want
>to spend their own money on something. In this case the publisher decided
>not to use their own money to buy the book.  [Analogy with Analog deleted]

*Cough*! May I point out here that it is *very* likely that the publisher
probably had a contract binding Delany to deliver the sequel and is now
refusing to publish it? Delany *may not have* the legal right to take his
book to another publisher; if he did, I'd agree it isn't censorship. If he
doesn't (and I don't know for sure, one way or the other), then I think
censorship is the appropriate term.

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 18:36:09 GMT
From: chris@imagine.adms-rad.unisys.com (Chris Sterritt)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany

mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>quasar@samurai-cat (Laurence R. Brothers) writes:
>>Well, it's going a little far to say "Dhalgren" was a bad book,
>>considering that many "critical" sources cite it as the best SF of the
>>century.
>
>Really? Who are those "critical" sources? I like to think I'm reasonably
>knowledgeable about SF criticism, but if someone wrote such an appraisal
>of DHALGREN, I missed it.

In the MacEvoy (not MacAvoy!) bibliography/biography of Delany, it is
mentioned that while your standard genre-or-otherwise book sells on the
order of about 100,000 books (and so this is a standard print run?  I may
be confused, it's been awhile since I read this book), DHALGREN by 1984 had
sold over 700,000 copies!  So, it seems like the critics were voting with
their checkbooks :-).

An amazing book, just read it again after many years, and it was almost as
good :-).  Really impressive, if you like books where reality is in doubt.

   ANYONE KNOW ANY *FACTS* about when the sequel to "Stars in my pocket..."
will be published?  Written?

Thanks.

Chris Sterritt
chris@adms-rad.unisys.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 02:15:43 GMT
From: rutgers.s.u.du.blake.acs.@rutgers.edu (Tom Maddox)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany, censorship & The Splendour and Misery...

   I was told by David Hartwell, a long-time friend and co-worker of
Delany's, that he has not finished the sequel (as I recall, the contract
with Bantam called for three or four books).

   If Bantam had in fact refused to publish these books because of supposed
sexual impropriety, you would more than likely have heard the screams from
the entire sf community, particularly the writers. Delany never has had
particularly overwhelming popular support, but he has been a writer's
writer for some years.

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 03:23:12 GMT
From: humphrie@cat13.cs.wisc.edu (William Humphries)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany, censorship & The Splendour and Misery...

jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil) writes:
>Some time ago I read in a Dutch fanzine (Holland SF) that the sequel to
>Samuel R. Delany's 'Stars in My Pocket Like Grains of Sand' was ready
>(titled 'The Splendour and Misery of Bodies, of Cities'), but it was
>refused by the publisher(-s?) because of 'homosexual content' or something
>like that.
>
>I like to see other reactions on this subject:
>   Is it true what I read?

I think I'm going to send this story about _The Splendor and Misery of
Bodies, of Cities_ to the urban folklorist at the University of Utah.  When
I ask Delany at Noreascon 3, he said that it will be out within the next
year or two.  No censorship at the publisher's end.

Where he has run into problems is with the chain bookstores.  It seems that
little Johnny's brain might spasm and he will buy Dhalgren or Stars in My
Pocket instead of Dragonlance XXXXIV "TSR Gives It to You Up the Poop
Chute".  Johnny then discovers that people with alternative sexualities are
humans too cause a whole miserable chain of events ending in the chain
bookstore pulling all the Delany off the shelves.

I think the publisher censorship rumors can be traced to an Interzone
article by Tom Dicth (SP).

Bill Humphries
U W Graduate Economics
humphrie@garfield.cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 07:17:06 GMT
From: PL221645@tecmtyvm.mty.itesm.mx ("Alfonso C. Cota Delgado")
Subject: (none)

I am Mexican and English it's not my speciality, that's why this message is
lexic-syntactic-grammatic-semantically painful. I apologize.

I really love SF and fantasy genre, specially SF, unfortunately there are a
very few publications of this literature in Spanish in Mexico. Despite in
Spain looks like there are a lot, here in Mexico, it's very dificult to
find well translated books, and if you find them, they are very expensive
because they are imported from Spain.  Besides, the books are "old" and the
series are difficult to complete, this is a very sad landscape.

Anybody have a bibliography of Michel Ende?

I thought that he only wrote stories for children, but I read _The Mirror
in the Mirror_ (I don't know if this is the title in English, in Spanish it
is _El Espejo en el Espejo_), and it is everything but a children story.

Thanks in advance.      

Alfonso Cristobal Cota Delgado 
Monterrey, Mexico

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 20:36:52 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: BRIDE OF THE SLIME MONSTER by Craig Shaw Gardner

	     BRIDE OF THE SLIME MONSTER by Craig Shaw Gardner
		       Ace, 1990, ISBN 0-441-07950-4
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This is the second book in the "Cineverse Cycle," Gardner's look at what
might happen if someone from our universe suddenly found himself living in
a movie world, literally.  In the first volume (SLAVES OF THE VOLCANO GOD,
reviewed earlier) Roger Gordon found himself traveling between the worlds
of western movies, pirate movies, and South Sea island movies, all with the
aid of his Captain Crusader Decoder Ring.  BRIDE OF THE SLIME MONSTER takes
place mostly in the world of beach-party movies, and since I have never
been a big fan of beach party movies, and find them even more ridiculous
than formula westerns, I found this book less interesting than the first.
In addition, since this is the middle of the trilogy (REVENGE OF THE FLUFFY
BUNNIES, promised soon, is billed as the conclusion, though one suspects if
the first three are successful, more will follow, that is one of the laws
of the "Biblioverse"), it suffers from providing neither the background nor
the conclusion of the story.

   In short, I can't recommend this if you haven't read the first one or
don't intend to read the last one.  And since the last one isn't out yet, I
can't give an overall recommendation.  Stayed tuned for the next exciting
chapter in:
		     "Review of the Cineverse Cycle!"

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com
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Today's Topics:
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                   Swycaffer & Tepper & SF vs Fantasy (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 12:43:42 GMT
From: tokin@hpmwtd.hp.com (Toki Noguchi)
Subject: Re: Randall Garrett

_Lord Darcy Investigates_
1981 Ace 
ISBN 0-441-49141-3

_Murder and Magic_
1979 Ace
ISBN 0-441-54540-8

_Too Many Magicians_
1979 Ace
ISBN 0-441-81695

Michael Kurland books set in Randall Garrett's world

_A Study in Sorcery_     
1989 Ace
ISBN 0-441-79092-5

_Ten Little Wizards_
1988 Ace
ISBN 0-441-80057-2

These are the only books that I have with Lord Darcy.  Hope this helps.

Toki Noguchi
HP Santa Rosa

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 15:15:37 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Starship Troopers controversial?

fiddler@concertina.Sun.COM (Steve Hix) writes:
>cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca writes:
>> There are usually two things that make a Heinlein book controversial,
>> his ideas about politics or sexuality.  In the case of "Starship
>> Troopers" I think it is his politics.  The society depicted only allows
>> military veterans to vote (can you imagine a country or *world* run from
>> its legion halls?),

   Heinlein was writing _Stranger in a Strange Land_ under his working
title _The Heretic_ when the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty was being worked on.
He stopped _Stranger_ for a while and popped out _Starship Troopers_ in
about six weeks as his commentary/protest to the treaty.  Why he was
against the treaty I can't recall.  He then submitted ST as a juvenile
novel and it was rejected.  He found another publisher who would publish it
and this is what stopped the juvenile novels.  His reason for writing it
and the time it was published (1959) made what would not be considered
overly controversial today, quite controversial.

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 16:15:31 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Starship Troopers controversial?

Getting back to my original question, most of the answers have had the
flavor of "if it's controversial, this must be why."  Had any of you
heard of a controversy before I posted it?  It couldn't have been that
controversial, it did win a Hugo in 1960.  E-mail answers if you're
getting tired of this.  Thanks.

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 13:15:06 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: 3 by Koontz

			WATCHERS by Dean R. Koontz
		 Berkley, 1988 (1987c), ISBN 0-425-10746-9
			LIGHTNING by Dean R. Koontz
		 Berkley, 1989 (1988c), ISBN 0-425-11580-1
		      TWILIGHT EYES by Dean R. Koontz
		     Berkley, 1987, ISBN 0-425-10065-0
		      A book review by Mark R. Leeper

   One of the responsibilities of a reviewer is to not ruin the possible
reading enjoyment of a novel by revealing too much of the plot in the
review.  This puts the reviewer at a particular disadvantage in reviewing
novels by Dean R. Koontz.  Most books you buy because you know what they
are about and want to know more.  Koontz's writing and his publisher's
packaging are such as not to let on what the book is about.  The cover
blurbs are intended to be uninformative and, in fact, the big surprise of
most Koontz novels is the explanation of what is going on.  Hence to tell
the reader anything useful about what the plot is actually about is to
spoil the surprise.  (For this reason plot discussion will be held to the
end of this review and will be flagged with a spoiler warning.)  Koontz
writes science fiction novels with horror conventions and they get packaged
as horror.  Any real horror he writes apparently he does under a pen name.

   What are the horror conventions?  Well, those are conventions pioneered
by Richard Matheson and refined by Stephen King.  Like King's and
Matheson's, Koontz's stories are not set in a far-flung future but in the
present or the recent past.  He puts in recognizable details, even brand
names, to make the world he writes about one in which the reader feels at
home, at least at first.  His main characters are ordinary sorts of people
who find themselves menaced by something.  In the narrow sampling of three
of his recent novels I have read and from conversations with other people,
the menace is usually something super-scientific that has gotten out of
hand.  While it is not clear that description precisely fits LIGHTNING it
is close and it certainly is true of WATCHERS and TWILIGHT EYES.  His
writing these days is very formulaic, albeit enjoyable.  His novels are
much thicker than the have to be for the story he is telling, but he has a
very lucid writing style that makes his books go very quickly and reading
one is not much different from sitting down and watching a horror film.

   Koontz seems to be very much the popular successor to Stephen King.
Horror is read pretty much by two sorts of readers.  There are the inner
circle who attend horror conventions (much like science fiction
conventions) and look at horror as a real literary form.  Then there are
the light readers, many of whom find horror novels being sold in grocery
and drug stores and who read it as a momentary diversion much as they would
watch television.  There are far more of the latter.  For a while both
sorts of reader were fans of Stephen King and there was a feeling of unity
among horror readers.  King is, however, in decline, and the two groups are
really separating again.  The inner circle are moving on to writers such as
Clive Barker and Ramsey Campbell.  Most of the light readers do not want
anything so intense as Barker writes.  Koontz is certainly one of, if not
THE, most popular writers among the light readers.

   The horror market has made a sort of second career for Koontz who has
been writing for longer than Clive Barker, even longer than Stephen King.
Koontz, who was born in 1945, had science fiction novels published back in
the 1960s.  He was considered sort of a second-rank science fiction
novelist, though one of his novel, DEMON SEED, was adapted into a film with
Julie Christie.  At least one horror writer, less successful, has said on a
panel that Koontz deserves his current popularity and came by it "the right
way: busting his tail for years."

   At this point I will go into the plot of the three novels.  SPOILERS
FOLLOW.

   WATCHERS: This is Koontz's most popular novel from the straw poll I have
taken.  And it is mostly for the introduction of his most likable
character, a dog of human intelligence, sort of like Lassie and endearing
for just the same reasons.  Einstein is not the main character but he
certainly is the reason for the book's success.  Outwardly Einstein looks
like any dog, but he is the result of government experiments to increase
the intelligence of animals and use them on the battlefield.
Unfortunately, one of their other experiments got free at the same time and
it hates all humans but even more hates Einstein, why is never clearly
explained.  Travis Carnell adopts the apparent stray dog and once he wins
Einstein's trust, the dog begins communicating with him about the danger he
is in, because by adopting Einstein, Travis has made himself the target
both of unscrupulous government agents and of a rampaging monster.  Every
Koontz seems to have a boy-meets-girl (or vice versa) plot but in this one,
one has more affection for the boy and girl than in most.  Perhaps the
reader still feels sappy over the presence of the dog.

   LIGHTNING: This is really a story about how a woman reacts to having a
time-traveling guardian.  Laura Shane has been protected from many of
life's most unpleasant moments by a sort of guardian who seems to keep
showing up in the nick of time to save her.  The guardian can see nasty
things that are going to happen to her and prevent them before they happen.
There are also time travelers with less benevolent plans for her.  This
would have been a fairly pat story, but is much improved as a result of the
nature of the society these time travelers are coming from.  I was fully
expecting a nice plot twist at the end, much of the groundwork for which
had already been set, and was disappointed when it did not arrive.  Still,
a pleasant novel with more adventure than horror.

   TWILIGHT EYES: We start out in the mind of a killer who is the only one
who can see that some of the people around him are not people at all but
what he calls "goblins" in human disguise.  Nobody else is privileged to
have the perception to see goblins but our killer knows them on sight, he
claims.  Well, as is not a very big surprise, the goblins are real and they
are shape-changers.  They are not, however, supernatural, but the invention
of a pre-human civilization who used them as a sort of weapon.  They have
their own mission that they are carrying out.  Our main character joins a
carnival to hide from the police who for some reason think the goblins he
has killed are real humans.  The story is about his war with the goblins
and his attack on a goblin stronghold.

   These are all nice light readable entertainment, not bad choices for
upcoming beach reading.

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzx!leeper
leeper@mtgzx.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 05:07:46 GMT
From: tpq@clmqt.marquette.mi.us (Todd Pasanen)
Subject: Julian May

Does anybody know when the next book in Julian May's series about the 'Saga
of Pliocene Exile' is suppose to be out.  I've read the orginal four "The
Many-Colored Land," "The Golden Torc," "The Nonborn King," and "The
Adversary."  I've also read the middle two: "The Surveillance" and "The
Metaconcert".  I've got "A Pliocene Companion," but I want more.  This
series is "my" all-time favorite.

Drop me a line if you know when something new is coming out by Julian May.

Todd Pasanen
tpq@clmqt.marquette.mi.US!

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 14:18:25 GMT
From: jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil)
Subject: Terry Pratchett bibliography

After hearing rumors for sometime about a interview with Terry Pratchett
that appeared in a computer magazine, I finally got hold of a copy. It
included a list of all books published (and to be published):

Discworld series:

1 The Colour of Magic
2 The Light Fantastic
3 Equal Rites
4 Mort
5 Sourcery
6 Wyrd Sisters
7 Pyramids
8 Guards! Guards!
9 Moving Pictures (out November 1990 (in the UK, that is))

Non-discworld books:

The Carpet People (written about 20 years ago)
Strata (SF)
The Dark Side of the Sun (SF)
The Unadulterated Cat (a best selling cat book)

The Truckers Trilogy:

1 Truckers
2 Diggers (out now or out soon)
3 ????? (yet untitled but nearly finished)

Good Omens (written with Neil Gaiman, Fantasy, out in May 1990)

I found this list in 'Advanced Computer Entertainment' (ACE), issue 30,
March 1990. It is a computer magazine published in the UK.

The interview with Terry Pratchett was quite interesting, as the following
quote shows:

Question: Do you tinker with your computer when you're supposed to be
          working on it?

Answer: I do an awful lot of tinkering, but largely because I'm neurotic
        about backing up. I've got three machines, large IBM's, upstairs. I
        back up to all three, simply because I get so nervy about losing
        stuff. I lost Mort the day after I sent it to the publisher,
        because I foolishly formatted the hard disk. So they had a final
        version but I didn't. And when six months work nearly goes up the
        swanny it makes you a trifle nervous. Tinkering has it's place. You
        can't sit there and pound out words every waking moment, so bashing
        your head in frustration against a computer casing is the next best
        thing to a hobby.

Hans Verkuil
Toendra 115, 2904 TK  Capelle a/d IJssel
The Netherlands
jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 23:39:00 GMT
From: JEHNINGS@wheatnma.bitnet
Subject: _TekWar_ by William Shatner

Someone recently asked if _TekWar_ by William Shatner was any good and was
it worth buying.  I have read it, and IMHO, I would say no. You might want
to check it out of the local library if there was little else to choose
from, but otherwise, I'd say stay away from it.  Shatner's writing job (if
it is even his, which has been debated) is no better than his directing.
Hopefully, we won't see a sequel to this one.

Melissa Jehnings
Wheaton College
Norton, MA
BITNET: JEHNINGS@WHEATNMA

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 14:15:25 GMT
From: gminette@polyslo.calpoly.edu (The Silver Dragon: AKA G. Minette)
Subject: Re: Review: Redshift Rendezvous

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>Title:     Redshift Rendezvous
>By:        John E. Stith
>
>...from suicide. Two days later, she turns up dead, murdered. And solving
>a murder mystery has a few extra wrinkles in an environment where
>lightspeed is ten meters per second and a jogger can easily run past the
>speed of sound.

I hate to burst anyones bubble, but lightspeed is still 186,000 miles per
second, no matter how fast you are going.  As you speed up, time slows down
in such a manner that from your viewpoint, a beam of light will still leave
a flashlight that you hold at 186,000 miles per second.  I have no idea
whatsoever what this bit about the speed of sound is.  The speed of sound
shouldn't change at all relativity or no, since the ship is travelling with
it's air at the same speed.

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 27 Apr 90 18:21:01 GMT
From: jester@pie4.mach.cs.cmu.edu (Enrique Conty)
Subject: Re: Review: Redshift Rendezvous

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU writes:
>>Title:     Redshift Rendezvous
>>By:        John E. Stith
> I hate to burst anyones bubble, but lightspeed is still 186,000 miles per
> second, no matter how fast you are going.  As you speed up, time slows
> down in such a manner that from your viewpoint, a beam of light will
> still leave a flashlight that you hold at 186,000 miles per second.

In our universe, yes.  But the story takes place in an alternate universe
where C = 10 m/s instead of 3x10^8 m/s.  Sounds real weird to me, trying to
cope with relativistic effects in normal life.

E. Conty
conty@faraday.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 04:46:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Jefferson P Swycaffer

Someone [sorry, can't remember] said:
>Don't let one bad read ruin an author for you.

   Does this hold for Jefferson P Swycaffer?  I read "Not in Our Stars" and
it was the _worst_ sf book I have ever read.
   Has anyone else read anything of his?

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 19:44:29 GMT
From: bkatz@eagle.wesleyan.edu
Subject: Religion and _Grass_

Since talk has started about religions of sf authors (see re:Prentice
Alvin) I thought I'd ask about religion in sf, one book in particular
actually.

WARNING: If you have not yet read Sheri Tepper's book _Grass_ go read it
and then come read this message.  It is amazing and I wouldn't want it
ruined by someone reading my message first.

I read Sheri Tepper's book Grass this summer.  The only analysis I got out
of it, I admit, was a criticism of nobility.  However, I loved the book and
recommended it to my mom to read.  She finished it and said that it seemed
like the temple which controls Earth is described like the Mormon church,
from the architecture (which is like the Mormon Temple in DC) to the
religious philosophy.  On second reading, I noticed what she saw.  Any
comments?

Beth

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 14:20:53 GMT
From: MLW@vax01.ams.com (Maxine Wolfson)
Subject: NYTbookreview29490

The front page of the New York Times book review this Past sunday had
an interesting article on the fantasy genre as a spin-off of sf.  I
thought, after I got done fuming, that if their figures and percentages
were correct, that it wasn't as sexist as i thought, but a well trashing
article.  Agree? Disagree? Comments?

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 04:01:58 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: NYTbookreview29490

It is interesting that you got so upset about fantasy being described as a
spinof of sf.  Earlier today I started reading an essay by Emma Bull in the
current Pulphouse in which she included sf as a subset of fantasy.

I did not find that the article in the NYT ws very helpful towards the
genre as a whole, being entirely too negative about fantasy.  Hopefully
someone will write in to the Times arguing this, I don't believe myself
eloquent enough to do so.  For an editor of Fantasy he might have tried
harder to portray it in a better light.  It seems almost self-defeating the
way he did do it.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu 
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Television - Star Trek (7 msgs) & Red Dwarf &
                            SF Television (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 04:48:45 GMT
From: anselm!rnhale@dartvax.dartmouth.edu (Robert    Hale                     )
Subject: Star Trek Next Generation

   On the _Next Generation_ episode entitled "The Defector" (I watched it
4-14-90) there was a strange aspect in the beginning section.  The opening
is Picard and Data on the holodeck doing a section of Shakespeare's _Henry
V_.  I know Patrick Stewart (Picard) was and continues to be a mighty
Shakespearian actor.  NOW my question.  One of Henry's soldiers whom Data
is talking to appears to be Stewart in lots of make-up.  He is the tall one
leaning on the pike.  My brother and I couldn't agree and it wasn't in the
credits.  So, people, how about some input?
   Also, I would like to see Stewart perform Shakespeare live.  If you
ever hear of an opportunity let me know.

Rob Hale

------------------------------

Date: 17 Apr 90 14:39:42 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Subject: Re: Star Trek Next Generation

rnhale@anselm.UUCP (Robert Hale) writes:
>   On the _Next Generation_ episode entitled "The Defector" (I watched it
>4-14-90) there was a strange aspect in the beginning section.  The opening
>is Picard and Data on the holodeck doing a section of Shakespeare's _Henry
>V_.  I know Patrick Stewart (Picard) was and continues to be a mighty
>Shakespearian actor.  NOW my question.  One of Henry's soldiers whom Data
>is talking to appears to be Stewart in lots of make-up.  He is the tall
>one leaning on the pike.  My brother and I couldn't agree and it wasn't in
>the credits.  So, people, how about some input?

I thought it was perfectly obvious: the two actors sharing the scene were
Stewart and Jonathan Frakes (Riker).  Stewart was of course doing his
thing.

JBL
levin@bbn.com
{...}!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: 18 Apr 90 17:51:39 GMT
From: dveditz@dbase.a-t.com (Dan Veditz)
Subject: Re: Star Trek Next Generation

levin@BBN.COM (Joel B Levin) writes:
>I thought it was perfectly obvious: the two actors sharing the scene were
>Stewart and Jonathan Frakes (Riker).  Stewart was of course doing his
>thing.
 
Except it *wasn't* Frakes.  If you look at the credits there is an actor
listed for the character "John Bates," who is one of Shakespeare's
characters in that scene from Henry V.

Dan Veditz
dveditz@dbase.A-T.com       
{ uunet | ncar!cepu }!ashtate!dveditz

------------------------------

Date: 26 Apr 90 20:44:39 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: Romulan Cloaking

I noticed something interesting on the recent re-run of the ST:TNG episode
with the Romulan defector.  Towards the beginning, after beaming over the
defector, the Romulan ship is seen _cloaking_ and moving away.  A few
moments later Worf informs us about the progress of the Romulan ship back
in the neutral zone.  This implies that the Romulan was being tracked, and
I had thought (from earlier shows) that Romulan cloaking was quite good and
(apparently) nigh undetectable.  So, this further implies

   a) Romulan ships _can_ be tracked to some extent

   b) or perhaps they turned off cloaking after putting sufficient distance
      between themselves and the Enterprise

or more likely

   c) someone lost track of continuity between the live action filming and
      insertion of the special effects

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 22:52:46 GMT
From: mfriedma@oracle.com (Michael Friedman)
Subject: Star Trek and the most pathetic fights in the known Universe

Can someone explain to me why the fight scenes in Star Trek are so
pathetic?  Were they unable to afford stunt men?  Were the actors involved
especially untrainable?  Was there some deep symbolic meaning?  Was it
censorship?

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 13:14:37 GMT
From: spudcrl@wpi.wpi.edu (Defender)
Subject: Re: Romulan Cloaking

rawdon@rex.cs.tulane.edu (Michael Rawdon) writes:
>rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>This was gone over at great length in rec.arts.startrek.  I didn't read
>everything, but the gist of the conclusion (if there was one) was that
>once the Enterprise had locked on to the Romulan ship, they were able to
>use some sort of motion sensors or something to lock onto it.  I'm not
>sure, though, and it seemed pretty lame anyway.  Perhaps another r.a.sf-l
>who reads r.a.st could give more details in the disussion.

   Actually, I believe I remember Geordi saying that after they get a
visual lock on a Romulan warbird, thay are able to trace, not the ship, but
the effect the cloak has on the space around it (some sort of distortion or
radiation).
   In the episode (don't remember the name, sorry) where the Klingons from
300 years ago were about to wake out of cryogenic sleep and start a war,
the Enterprise was easily able to detect the low-quality cloak's effect on
the space around it and pin-point its exact location.

Curt R Lindmark
spudcrl@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 20:43:30 GMT
From: geoff@ism780c.isc.com (Geoffrey Kimbrough)
Subject: Re: Star Trek and the most pathetic fights in the known Universe

mfriedma@oracle.UUCP (Michael Friedman) writes:
>Can someone explain to me why the fight scenes in Star Trek are so
>pathetic?  Were they unable to afford stunt men?  

   Yes, they were unable to afford stunts.  Most of ST (TOS) was done on a
pretty tight budget.

>Were the actors involved especially untrainable?  

   (You mean besides Shatner? 8^) I don't think any of the actors were
particularly inept, but it takes real experts to do believable fight scenes
*without hurting anyone*. The cast of TS were not experts.  Neither (and
this is probably the biggest single reason most of the action scenes
sucked) was (were) the director(s).
   Actually, the real reason is that budget again, you see, they only had
one torn uniform, and thy couldn't afford to tear any more of them, so they
had to be REAL careful that they didn't destroy either the torn or untorn
shirts. 

Geoffrey Kimbrough
INTERACTIVE Systems Corporation

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 02:29:55 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a275@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Travers Naran)
Subject: Red Dwarf III section

   I doubt too many people will respond (if any) but here it goes.

Here in Canada, we recently started seeing the new Red Dwarf episodes (Red
Dwarf III). But in the beginning, there was a scrolling text thing (like in
Star Wars) but it sped up and we couldn't read it. So here is my question:

Lister was supposed to be pregnant? What happened?

What exactly happened to Kryton (I caught something about him crashing but
not too much details)?

How much time has passed?

Travers Naran
Simon Fraser University
Travers_Naran@mindlink.UUCP
uunet!van-bc!rsoft!mindlink!Travers_Naran

------------------------------

Date: 19 Apr 90 22:18:56 GMT
From: YOURAA@morekypr.bitnet
Subject: yet more B science fiction

   I just had an insight, and please don't flame me about it until you've
read the entire letter.
   The old TV series, _The_Man_From_Uncle_, was B science fiction.  No,
stop typing that flame right there!  Really!  Think about it for a few
seconds.
   First, the show obviously had a low budget.  Ever look closely at the
props or the special effects?
   Second, almost every week the villians had some sort of far-out science
fictional weapon - a death ray, an earthquake machine, etc.  A lot of the
good guys' gadgets qualify, too.
   Third, the scripts (for the above reasons) were silly, and I think,
intentionally so.  Even on a low budget, they could have been serious, but,
by the time the show folded, it was campier than the Batman series of the
same (mid-to-late 1960s) period.
   Fourth, the acting, workmanlike for the most part, but can anyone sit
through an entire episode straight-faced as the blond Beatle KGB-type
sidekick (played by an actor named McCallum, I forget the character's name,
something Russian) wandered about, his thick accent changing from scene to
scene, from Russian to Scottish and back for no discernable reason, and
then disappearing altogether?
     So, I submit: TMFU is just as worthy of consideration as B science
fiction as anything else that has been discussed here.

Al Yourkonis
YOURAA@MOREKYPR

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 20:04:43 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: B Television

I've really enjoyed the thread on science fiction B movies, one of my true
loves.  A closely related subject is science fiction on TV.  I was born in
1949, and so grew up with TV, and remember a lot of SF shows of all kinds.
It's kind of hard to separate the "A" material from the "B"s, as most tv
shows of all kinds are pretty bad.  Anyway, here goes:

Captain Video: A Flash Gordon clone, with lots of cardboard sets and
hand-made special effects.  Done live.

Tom Corbett, Space Cadet: Slightly better sets and plots than Capt. Video.
Somewhat more along the lines of Destination: Moon.  Done live.

Tom Terrific: a cartoon filler on the Captain Kangaroo show.  Tom could
turn himself into anything.  His sidekick was "Mighty Manfred, the wonder
dog!"  Remember?

Rocky Jones, Space Ranger: Great sf.  Rocky was a Captain Kirk prototype,
with a crew consisting of a faithful sidekick/copilot, a gruff old
Professor, a beautiful bimbo in a thigh-length, see-through outfit, and an
eager-young-space-cadet-type kid named Bobby.  Rocky and the gang went
zooming around in the Orbit Jet, a sort of art deco V-2, finding all sorts
of adventure on alien planets. They all worked for some space agency or
other, and were forever fighting off ambitious Laser Queens who wanted to
take over the Earth.  Extra credit question: what did they mean when they
said "The birdie says tweet tweet"?

Science Fiction Theater: A drama featuring a different cast and story each
week.  Lots and lots of whiz-bang props that never did anything; I don't
think I ever saw a single special effect on the whole show.

Superman: "Look, up in the sky..."  Best episode is where Sup gets
radioactive while shutting down a runaway atomic reactor.  Tries flying
through lightning, digging through iron deposits to "ground out" the
radioactivity.  Checks to see if he's still hot by holding his hand next to
a bed of flowers, observes flowers wilting.  I always wondered whether his
landing in America as a child was an accident.  I mean, if his ship had
landed in, say, Albania, would he have grown up to "...fight for truth,
justice, and the Albanian way"?

Captain Zero: The captain and his kid assistant lived in a space station
out on some asteroid or other, and had a space-time machine that could zap
the kid back into history, where he had to help out to make things come out
the way the history books said they did.  This idea was lifted by the
recent "Voyagers", which died a quick and just death.

The Outer Limits: My favorite was the one where they tuned in an alien
broadcast, then ran the receiver gain up too high, and pulled the alien
right through the set to the Earth.  Zowie!  Or how about the one where the
scientist's brain was preserved in a fish tank, and his wife, whom he
hated, took possession.  "We now return control of your TV set to you..."

The Twilight Zone: My favorite was the one with William Shatner as an
airline passenger who sees a little monster (a gremlin, it turns out) out
on the wing eating one of the engines.  They haul him away as a crazy, but
at the last minute, he sees the tooth marks in the engine cowling.

Man Into Space: From the late '50s.  Crude special effects; the flame from
the rocket exhaust curved up from convection.

The Man and the Challenge: Scientists seek to probe the limits of human
capability and endurance, and viewer boredom.

Space Angel: very badly animated cartoon.  This may be the same as "Space
Ghost" but I'm not sure.

The Jetsons: Cartoon.  "Jane, stop this crazy thing... !"  My brother, who
is a curator at the Smithsonian, refers to streamlined, spaceship-like
design items from the sixties as "Jetsons design"

My Favorite Martian: Ray Walston plays a martian who crashlands on Earth in
a spaceship the size of a Volkswagon and takes up residence with Bill
Bixby.

My Living Doll: Julie Newmar plays a lifelike robot

Small Wonder: Cute kid plays a lifelike robot

My Mother the Car: Jerry Van Dyke's mother is reincarnated as an old car
(voice by Ann Southern).  Not really sf but I couldn't resist.

Lost in Space: The network that ran this one turned down Star Trek because
they already had LiS!  Original title was "The Space Family Robinson".  The
best part was the robot: "Warning... Warning...".

Voyage To The Bottom Of The Sea: An Irwin Allen monster-of-the-week freak
show.

The Time Tunnel: General Kirk (no relation to Captain Kirk) runs a
super-secret project to build a time machine.  The two heros get zapped
back into history, but they can't control where and when they go.  They
always get the machine fixed up just enough to transfer them to another
place-time in history just in time for the last commercial.  Some of the
special effects resemble scenes from Forbidden Planet, especially some of
the early shots of the interior of their underground lab complex.  Later
shows concentrated on the control room, which had no walls, just a blacked
out sound stage in the background.  The big panel of blinking sights and tv
screens showing lissajous patterns has been used in sf shows and movies
ever since (or maybe they were reusing it themselves; anybody know?)

SuperCar: Derick Meddings and SuperMarionation.  Yup, the characters were
puppets.  SuperCar was a flying car, and the cast of puppet characters got
into trouble each and every week.  Actually, once you got past the puppets,
it wasn't half bad.

Fireball XL-5: Same as SuperCar, just a rocket ship.

ThunderBirds: Same as Fireball XL-5, just a fleet of spaceships and big jet
planes.

The Immortal: Some young guy develops natural immortality; he never ages,
and recovers almost immediately from nearly any injury.  Some rich old guy
tries to kidnap him and keep him at his home, so he can milk him for his
blood, which contains the immortality stuff.

Star Trek: No explanation needed.  There was also a cartoon version that
attempted to bring real sf storys to the plot.  The one that I remember was
the Niven story called "The Soft Weapon".  It was told almost exactly like
the story, substituting the Star Trek crew for the original characters.

[I can't remember the title]: Richard Benjamin heads the crew of a cosmic
garbage truck.  A sendup of Star Trek.  The Mr. Spock character was Ficus;
he looked like a person but he was really a plant.

Batman: Well, sort of sf.

The StarLost: Folks on a real big multi-generation colony star ship have
forgotten they are on a ship at all.  A few try to find their way to the
bridge so they can fire up the engines and turn the ship away from a star,
toward which it is careening.  The ship is composed of many independent
modules, and the intrepid heros meet a different weird culture in each.  A
Canadian series staring Keir Dullea (sp?), star of 2001: ASO

Johnny Quest: Cartoon, very unusualy animation called animated
illustration.  Better than average Saturday morning cartoon about scientist
and his kid.

Dr. Who: No explanation needed. Current?  Isn't it _amazing_ how the
Doctor's regenerations are _exactly_ in sync with the contracts of the
actors who portray him?

BattleStar Galactica: More or less an attempt at Star Wars for tv.  This
has been well discussed here, so no further explanation needed.

Space: 1999: The moon gets blasted from orbit, zooms through the galaxy
taking the folks in Moonbase Alpha on a joy ride.  One main character can
change herself into any animal.  

UFO: Secret agency fights off a never-ending invasion by UFOs piloted by
humanoid aliens.  British stuff by Derick Meddings of SuperMarionation
fame.

Star Trek: The Next Generation: Current 

War of the Worlds: Current

Alien Nation: Current

Alf: Current.  An alien from the Planet Of Wise-Cracking Fuzzy Creatures
takes up residence in a typical american home, talks to his people by ham
radio.

Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: Somewhere in this great land of ours, in a
big glass office building, grown men and women stay up nights to think this
stuff up.  Am I missing something here?

How about it fellow Baby Boomers, what have I missed?

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 21:15:51 GMT
From: gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu (Just another theatre geek...)
Subject: Re: B Television

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: Somewhere in this great land of ours, in a
>big glass office building, grown men and women stay up nights to think
>this stuff up.  Am I missing something here?

   Yup.  It's "Somewhere in this great land of ours, sometime in
the early 80s, two young fanboys, sitting in a thoroughly bourgeois
American living room, stayed up late nights thinking up this parody.  They
did it, their creation hit it big and now achieved the epitome of the
American Dream."  As Don and Maggie Thompson say, "couldn't happen to
a nicer pair of guys."

Roger Tang
gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Brust & Card (2 msgs) & Clarke & Eddings &
                    Lem & Walter Jon Williams (6 msgs) &
                    Request Answers (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 17:29:14 GMT
From: ewan@cs.washington.edu (Ewan Tempero)
Subject: Brust-Adventures of Vlad

The recent discussion about Brust's books prompted me to reread them and,
as usual, yet another sentence that I hadn't noticed before took on "new
meaning." This one is especially relevant to the "Who is Mario" discussion
that was going on.

Jhereg: page 50 (in my copy, anyway)
Vlad is meeting Kiera in his office (to the dismay of his employees...)
"She moved with ease and grace, almost reminiscent of Mario"

What's interesting about this sentence is that not only does it suggest
that Mario is a real person (thus blowing the "Mario-as-committee" theory)
but also that Vlad has met the guy! (which, by the way, blows the
"Kragar-as-Mario" theory). Therein lies yet another story.

Ewan
ewan@cs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 21:26:00 GMT
From: ROOKS38@wharton.upenn.edu
Subject: Orson Scott Card's "Folk of the Fringe"

I saw a reference to this in V15 #157 and hadn't heard about it before.  Is
it a new novel, a short story, or an old novel that I somehow missed?
please let me know as I very much enjoy Card's books.

Also, what do Card readers think about the new _Treason_ versus the earlier
_A Planet Called Treason_?

Regards,

Ben Rooks

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 09:29:13 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Prentice Alvin

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>>Hmmm...I heard that it started out as a trilogy and later (due to how
>>popular _Seventh_Son_ was) it was decided to become an open ended
>>series...much like the Tarzan, Conan, Gor, etc. type books.
>
>No.  It was planned from the beginning as a 6 to 7 volume series.  And, if
>anyone cares, they were to come out one per year, but Scott's
>overcommitted (between special projects like THE ABYSS, and work for his
>church, and...)

   According to an interview I read somewhere or other, the series was
originally conceived as a trilogy: _Prentice Alvin_, _Journeyman Alvin_,
and _Alvin Maker_. The first few chapters of _Prentice Alvin_ took on a
life of their own, and became whole books. (Apparently _Red Prophet_ was
just supposed to be one chapter, about Alvin and the Reds...) So we have
reached the end of the first book. _Journeyman Alvin_ and _Alvin Maker_
will follow; if that doesn't get us to the end of the story, then Card will
write _The Crystal City_. So five or six books.
   Incidentally, Card initially pushed for a quicker release schedule than
normal for such a series: one book every 9 months. He talked Beth Meacham
at Tor into it, then he didn't live up to the schedule himself.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 20:56:43 GMT
From: fishman@cbnewse.att.com (joseph.a.karpierz)
Subject: Re: RAMA III and IV

As another man willing to stick his neck out and give his own ridiculous
opinion, I found RAMA II to be a much better book than Rendezvous with
Rama.  Then again, I didn't care for Rendezvous with Rama at all because it
didn't seem like anything had happened at all throughout the entire book
(I'll probably get flamed for that, but that is how I feel about it).

I have not been particularly impressed with anything Clarke has done on his
own in the last several years with the possible exception of 2010.  I do
still go out and read his books because he was one of the authors I grew up
on, and he is a sentimental favorite.  I did not, however, read Cradle,
mostly because I wanted to read "pure" Clarke, and not some diluted form.
Additionally, I was warned away from the book by several people who did not
like it.  However, based on RAMA II (which I bought solely because it was a
sequel to the original), I will buy and read RAMA III and IV, and will
hopefully sometime in the future at least read Cradle.

Anybody else want to comment?

Joe Karpierz

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 04:50:31 GMT
From: csusac!sactoh0!dsh@csufres.csufresno.edu (Donald S. Hearth)
Subject: new Eddings book?

    When the heck was is David Edding's new book going to come out?  I
don't care if it is the 5th book in his old series, or the 2nd book in his
new series, as long as he puts one out soon!  Any info will be appreciated!
Thanks.

Don Hearth

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 22:56:28 GMT
From: fi@whittaker.rice.edu (Fiona Oceanstar)
Subject: Re: Lem

Stephen Guthrie writes:
>I'm interested in trying some works of Stanislaw Lem. Can anyone provide
>any recommendations.
>
>How about Return from the Stars?

I'm interested in Lem, as well.  The only one I've read is _Fiasco_, which
was super-intelligent and well-written, funny, and much better than most
science fiction (IMO).

I searched through the last several days of rec.arts.sf-lovers, and found
one glowing recommendation for Lem's most recent: _Eden_ ("best book so
far...about scientists/cosmonauts who land on a planet called Eden").

Are there any Lem fans out there who could post an annotated list?

Fiona O.

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 04:27:36 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

ian@oravax.odyssey.UUCP (Ian Sutherland) writes:
>I won't try to give an exhaustive list, but I'd like to recommend Walter
>Jon Williams' "Voice of the Whirlwind" and "Hardwired".  Couldn't put them
>down.

It's interesting to me that you recommend Williams. I tried to read
HARDWIRED and felt compelled to put it down after the first two pages. Why?
Because it seemed to be such a blatant attempt to cash in on cyberpunk that
I couldn't bear to read it. Nothing wrong with stealing good ideas from
quality writers, of course but, HARDWIRED seemed so *purely* derivative
that it left a bad taste in my mouth.

It seems to me that the notable thing about the vanguard of Movement
writers is how *different* they are from each other.  The writing styles
and themes of Sterling, Gibson, Rucker, Shiner, Cadigan, et al., strike me
as amazingly diverse. And cyberpunk-in-spite-himself Greg Bear is
different from any of the the soi-disant Movement writers.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 28 Apr 90 18:54:56 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

Mike Godwin said:
>ian@oravax.odyssey.UUCP (Ian Sutherland) writes:    
>>I won't try to give an exhaustive list, but I'd like to recommend Walter
>>Jon Williams' "Voice of the Whirlwind" and "Hardwired".  Couldn't put
>>them down.

[Side note: if you're going to read these, you should probably do
"Hardwired" first, since (a) it was written first and (b) even though
there's virtually no connection between the books, they are set in the same
universe and "Hardwired" takes place first.  Also, it's a better book,
imho.]

>I tried to read HARDWIRED and felt compelled to put it down after the
>first two pages. Why? Because it seemed to be such a blatant attempt to
>cash in on cyberpunk that I couldn't bear to read it.  Nothing wrong with
>stealing good ideas from quality writers, of course, but HARDWIRED seemed
>so *purely* derivative that it left a bad taste in my mouth.

Different squids for different kids, I guess, as Jayembee once said.  While
"Hardwired" did strike me as being very Neuromancer-like in a lot of ways,
that didn't bother me at all.  I guess it struck me more as being _inspired
by_ Gibsion than _derivative of_ his works.  Rather than being a ripoff of
Gibsonesque themes, it was merely another take on them.  And a pretty good
one, too, imho.  Sorry you couldn't take it; I enjoyed it a lot and still
occasionally reread it.

>It seems to me that the notable thing about the vanguard of Movement
>writers is how *different* they are from each other.  The writing styles
>and themes of Sterling, Gibson, Rucker, Shiner, Cadigan, et al., strike me
>as amazingly diverse. And cyberpunk-in-spite-himself Greg Bear is
>different from any of the the soi-disant Movement writers.

Well, yes.  But the fact that Williams may not meet some of the criteria
for entry into the Movement shouldn't be taken as evidence that he can't
write a good story.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 04:12:18 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

>I tried to read HARDWIRED and felt compelled to put it down after the
>first two pages. Why? Because it seemed to be such a blatant attempt to
>cash in on cyberpunk that I couldn't bear to read it.  Nothing wrong with
>stealing good ideas from quality writers, of course, but HARDWIRED seemed
>so *purely* derivative that it left a bad taste in my mouth.

Interesting. I couldn't finish _Hardwired_ either, but because I thought it
was *so* derivative of Roger Zelazny. Williams even says "Damnation Alley,"
for pity's sake.

Actually, the thing that made *me* put it down around page 36 or so was the
female protagonist's assassination weapon. It was *so* silly.  A much
better use of the technology would have been a tiny poison pocket and
syringe.

But some of my friends who read it weren't bothered by the above, so
different strokes for different folks.

I liked _Voice of the Whirlwind_ a whole lot, even if it *did* pbear a
close resemblance to John Varley's work.

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 02:42:19 GMT
From: nraoaoc@jupiter.nmt.edu (Daniel Briggs)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

Just thought I'd inject a fact or two into the discussion.  Williams was
*not* deliberately writing cyberpunk, nor was he deliberately following in
the steps of anyone else.  In particular, he had never even heard the word
"cyberpunk" until after he submitted HARDWIRED to his publisher.  They told
him "hey, this is cyberpunk."  I'm not claiming that the book was
necessarily written in a vacuum, as I'm sure there must be a certain amount
of cross- fertilization among writers, but it was *not* a blind attempt to
follow the genre.

The bottom line is, take his stuff or leave them on its own merits.  (I'm
sure that there will be many around here willing to do both.)  I haven't
read a whole lot of the cyberpunk genre myself, so you may discount my
opinions on that basis.  Still, one doesn't need a comparitive study to say
whether or not one enjoyed a given book.  I have read both HARDWIRED and
VOICE OF THE WHIRLWIND, and rather enjoyed them.  

Dan Briggs
NRAO
P.O. Box O
Socorro, NM 87801
dbriggs@nrao.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 15:19:37 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

 The amazing thing about Jon Walter Williams is that he seems to be a very
talented literary chameleon. The first encounter I had with him was his RPG
'Privateers & Gentlemen' [worth picking up just for the 'Heart of Oak'
rules and an amusing discussion of why the boarding methods Errol Flynn
used don't work] and I picked up one of the associated novels [the series
being named 'Privateers & Gentlemen] 'Cat Isle', if memory serves. It was
very much a C.S. Forrester with an American accent sort of book, although
not as well written as the Hornblower novels [I have to admit I wanted a
sudden wind shift to make the boom swing round and pulp Mr. H. about three
chapters into the first Hornblower book I read, but that's just me].
 Then I saw 'Ambassador of Progress' which didn't particularly remind me of
anyone, 'Knight Moves' which was a Zelazny-fluff ['Doorways in the Sand'
Zelazny, not 'Lords of Light' Zelazny] novel, 'Hardwired' [Gibsonian], 'The
Crown Jewels' [Panshin comedy of manners stuff], 'Voice of the Whirlwind'
[Gibson again], another Panshiniod comedy whose name escapes me, and his
most recent novel 'Angel Station' which *really* felt like Cherryh's
'Merchanter's Luck'.
 He isn't as good as the originals, especially comparing his comedies with
Panshin's Anthony Villiers novels, but he is a very good second rater.  I
wonder what he could write, if he ever decided to have an authorial voice
of his own.

JDN 

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 21:43:12 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk

mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>My criticism of Williams' derivativeness in HARDWIRE is not contingent on
>any claim he was familiar with the word "cyberpunk" prior to submitting
>his book to his publisher.
[...]

>>I'm not claiming that the book was necessarily written in a vacuum, as
>>I'm sure there must be a certain amount of cross- fertilization among
>>writers, but it was *not* a blind attempt to follow the genre.
>
>Indeed. It was *anything but* a "blind" attempt.

Oh, BUSHWAH!

HARDWIRED was sold to the publisher (I don't know if it was completed, but
there was certainly a detailed outline) _before_ NEUROMANCER came out and
there was anything in the "Movement" to "imitate."

Williams is a chameleon who borrows other people's skins, but lord knows
he's not a prophet.

HARDWIRED is a derivative book, indeed, but *not* of "Movement" fiction.
It is strictly and deliberately derivative of Roger Zelazny, and
particularly of DAMNATION ALLEY.  (Hell, read the credit to Zelazny "for
letting me play in his Alley!")

Just as HOUSE OF SHARDS and, uh, the book before it were grotesquely
derivative of Alexei Panshin's "Anthony Villiers" books.

The man is good at stealing riffs, but he's also completely honest about
it.  There's no reason to accuse him of thefts he hasn't committed. 

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 20:23:16 GMT
From: utoday!wagner@uunet.uu.net (Mitch Wagner)
Subject: Re: Two Short Stories

jokim@jarthur.Claremont.EDU (John H. Kim) writes:
>samurai@quiche.cs.mcgill.ca (Darcy BROCKBANK) writes:
>>A soldier from some future war gets sent back in time to the present. All
>>I can remember is that he wipes out a train.
>Would that be the one where the soldier, Quarlo, gets sent back 
>when two energy beams collide just above him?  The scientists drool
>all over him and finally figure out that he's speaking in a very
>corrupted form of English.  He then tells them of the future and
>the horrible wars.  The scientists start a movement to prevent that
>future from happening.  The story ends with one of the scientists
>wondering about the paradox if the movement succeeds - there would
>be no war for Quarlo to fight in, he would not be sent back in
>time, and his stories would not be there to start the movement,
>so there would be a war, and he would be sent back...
>
>Sorry, don't remember the title :-(.  

The Soldier, by Harlan Ellison.

Mitch
wagner@utoday.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 16:07:55 GMT
From: 469486@uottawa.bitnet (Jean-Louis Trudel)
Subject: Request Answer

LDA@brownvm.brown.edu (Lois Atwood) writes:
>   Does anybody remember a book that was only fantasy/sci-fi in basic
>premises: the nuclear doomsday had occurred, and a Frenchman living in his
>ancestral home/chateau in a kind of mountain-fold area made it all right
>through the destruction.  A neighbor had only uncastrated animals, so the
>Frenchman was able to build herds.  He'd had a batch of buddies staying
>with him at the time, and he became head of a small going concern.  Fairly
>well written, perhaps 20-25 years ago.
>
>   I think it was by a French author and translated into English.

This is most probably _Malevil_, by Robert Merle.  I believe it's actually
more recent, say 1973-1974.  Robert Merle is indeed French and has written
other "mainstream science fiction" (to coin an oxymoron) novels.  One is
_Day of the Dolphins_(?) in English and the other is _Les Hommes proteges_
(which may have been translated, I'm not sure).

_Malevil_ is a very "France profonde" post-holocaust novel.  A nuclear war
strikes as the narrator has just finished moving into an old castle he's
bought with an inheritance.  It's about rebuilding a society, friendship,
and how myths develop.  What sticks in my mind is the large number of
sharply delineated characters.  In a way, it's slightly Heinleinian, but
from a Heinlein with more than five or six basic character types.

I think that's it in _Day of the Dolphins_ that an actor has been elected
president of the United States (long before Reagan was).

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 23:37:24 GMT
From: whit@milton.u.washington.edu (John Whitmore)
Subject: Re: Zelazny Story/Collection Title Needed

>In one of his short story collections, Zelazny includes a story which he
>says is a kind of study for this novel.

   The collection is Unicorn Variations; the story is Dismal Light, and
features Sandow in a character sketch.  Zelazny claims he usually writes up
an episode which is not part of the major work, to flesh out his
people/situations with the rich detail that reality has.  This particular
sketchy study is pretty well fleshed out, but the plot line is rather
weak; it IS just a sketch.

John Whitmore

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	Miscellaneous - 1989 Nebula awards & Conventions (3 msgs) &
                        Locus (2 msgs) & Fantasy vs. SF (2 msgs) & 
                        Seriesism (4 msgs) & Fan Groups (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 29 Apr 90 05:15:07 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (The Bounty Hunter)
Subject: 1989 Nebula awards

Here are the 1989 Nebula award winners. Congratulations to all involved:

Novel: Elizabeth Ann Scarborough, The Healer's War
Novella: Lois McMaster Bujold, Mountains of Mourning
Novelette: Connie Willis, At the Rialto
Short: Geoffrey A. Landis, Ripples in the Dirac Sea

(Doubleday/Analog/Omni/Asimov's, for those who count such)

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 21:43:18 GMT
From: rickheit@hawk.ulowell.edu (Erich the hahaha Mad)
Subject: GAYLAXICON '90

			      GAYLAXICON '90
		     A science fiction and fantasy con
		     for gay people and their friends

July 20 to 22, 1990
Tewksbury/Andover Holiday Inn
Tewksbury, Massachusetts

Guest of Honor:     Melissa Scott
Art Guest of Honor: Hannah Shapero

Other guests: Lisa Barnett    Nina Boal   Barry Longyear
	      Robin Rowland  Hal Clement   J.F. Rivkin
	      Steven Gould  Delia Sherman Ellen Kushner

Memberships: Memberships are transferable but not refundable. All
             membership information is strictly confidential.

For more information, about the con, the program book, being a gopher or on
a panel, or about the Gaylaxians in general, send e-mail to
rickheit@hawk.ulowell.edu or write:

   Gaylaxicon '90
   PO Box 1062
   Lowell MA 01853

Erich Rickheit KSC
85 Gershom Ave, #2
Lowell, MA 01854
508 453 1753
rickheit@hawk.ulowell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 08:24:13 GMT
From: gavs_c22@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Gavin E. Stark)
Subject: Imagine '90

Announcing:

				Imagine '90

The University of Rochester's first annual Science Fiction convention.
This years convention topic: Time.

Time/Date:  All day, May 5 1990
Where    :  Univerity of Rochester, River Campus.
How much :  Absolutely Free!

Come join the fun!!!

For more info mail: gavs_c22@uhura.cc.rochester.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 13:55:36 GMT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Conventions Listing Available

Many people have been wondering what was going to happen to the convention
listing that Rich Zellich has been maintaining on the network for so many
years (Thanks, Rich!!).  Well, wonder no longer!

I have agreed to take over maintenance of this list and make it available
to people on the network.  If you are receiving this message, then you are
currently on my list of people who will receive periodic notices of the
availability of the list.  To obtain a copy of the list you can use
anonymous FTP to retrieve it from the Sf-Lovers archives at
elbereth.rutgers.edu.

Major announcements as to the availability of the list will probably be
sent out three times a year, in January, May and September.  I will be
updating the list as I get new information either at conventions I myself
attend, announcements that appear in Sf-Lovers, or material submitted to me
from other sources.  If you have a convention you would like to have in the
list, you can send mail to SF-LOVERS-CONS@RUTGERS.EDU with all of the
appropriate information.  I would suggest for best results that you send
the information at least one month prior to the date of the convention.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 22:37:29 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Locus, Clarke, and Williams

The latest issue of _Locus_ (number #352) has some information that may be
of interest to some of the people who've posted here recently:

1) There's an intereview with Walter Jon Williams, starting on page 7.
   It gives a good deal of Williams's background, and his perspectives
   on the books he's written.

2) There's not one but *two*, count 'em, *two* reviews of the sequel
   to Clarke's _Against the Fall of Night_ (pages 21 and 23). It's
   called _Beyond the Fall of Night_, is written by Gregory Benford (&
   Clarke, the cover suggests, but I take that with a grain of salt)
   and is due out from Putnam as a hardcover in July. DANGER: There are 
   no spoiler warnings on the reviews.

All in all, then, I'd say this makes _Locus's_ position as the second-best
magazine (IMHO!) *about* SF very secure. (IMHO, _SF Eye_ is the *best*
magazine about SF; as my friend Dave says, "Hmm. Looks like all it takes to
get published in _SF Eye_ is a crazy opinion and an inflammatory way of
expressing it. Just like USENET!")

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 13:42:56 GMT
From: njw@doc.imperial.ac.uk (Nick Williams)
Subject: locus

I keep seeing reviews from the LOCUS magazine on the back of SF/Fantasy
books...

As I have never yet seen any of these magazines:

 Where do you get them from?

 If they are limited to the USA, is there anyone out there
 who knows who to contact to get them in England?

 Are they worth finding out about :-)

Thanks for help.

Nick Williams
Dept of Computing
Imperial College, London
njw@athena.mit.edu
njw@cc.ic.ac.uk
njw@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk
njw@doc.ic.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 15:50:58 GMT
From: DRUCKER@dickinsn.bitnet ("Drucker, Thomas")
Subject: Fantasy and SF in the New York Times

   The article suggested that publishers are always on the lookout for a
genre that can be advertised instead of having to worry about individual
books.  The author claimed that science fiction resisted this genrification
because it was ultimately a literature of ideas.  Fantasy, on the other
hand, too easily descended into a mediocre pastiche of Tolkien, and the
publishers loved it.  My reservation is historical: if the author's
analysis is correct, why couldn't science fiction have developped into a
genre of indistinguishable novels?  It would seem as though engineers in
space would be as likely to appeal to a repeatable, large audience as tales
about quests and rings.  

T. Drucker
DRUCKER@DICKINSN.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 00:08:00 GMT
From:    <TRAIN@ccm.umanitoba.ca>
Subject: Re: SF/Fant spinoffs(was Re:NYTbookreveiw29490)

   In reference to the statements made as to which is a spin-off of which,
made by MLW@vax01.ams.com (Maxine Wolfson) and schimel-lawrence
@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel). Both are correct, while at the same time,
both are wrong. While currently considered separate genres, they are
actually effectively the same as one another. Fantasy deals with magic
swords, magic items, magic spells, and magic beasts. S/F, on the other hand
deals with "light sabers", high tech items, psionics and e.t.'s. In other
words, effectively the only difference between the two is the time period
they deal with (read technological sophistication), where the magic of one
is the technology of the other and the reverse also stands to reason.

James G. Currie
University of Manitoba

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 18:23:38 GMT
From: connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

I said, paraphrasing Spinrad:
>Basically his position is that a true novelist has an obligation to the
>reader, to create a denouement that is plausible and psychologically
>releasing.  That is, all the subthemes as well as the main plot lines
>should be tied up in some manner at the end of the book, _whether or
>not_ the book will have a sequel.

steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu.UUCP (Gavin Steyn) writes:
>  Although a good novelist should tie up everything at the end of a book,
>who says how long the "book" should be?  Some stories cannot be concluded
>in one book.  I'm not talking here about artificially extended series.
>For example, the component books in Gene Wolfe's _Book of the New Sun_ all
>end on cliff- hangers.  Nevertheless, the whole makes up a coherent novel.
>This is a far cry from writing in a cliffhanger just to make sure the
>reader comes back.

I'll buy that.  And yes, it's really difficult to say how long a book
should be.  And yet (I haven't read the Wolfe stuff yet, so apologies if
I'm wrong), couldn't the Wolfe stuff have ended on a non-cliffhanger spot?
It is understood that some stories can't be told even in one long volume
(though some have tried, i.e., Cherryh's _Cyteen_); but some writers at
least attempt to keep the reader from throwing the book across the room at
the last page.  Tolkien did it; Zelazny doesn't.  (Don't get me wrong, I
enjoy Amber immensely, but his endings drive me gaga.)

You mention 'artificially extended series' (I like that term; wish I'd
thought of it!): how do we determine what those are?  I could list half a
dozen off the top of my head, but they won't necessarily match yours.  Even
if we say that they are the literary equivalent of Ghostbusters II, and
Rocky IV, what does that mean?  Who is entitled to have a series?  I'm
really looking for some serious discussion on this topic, as it's one
that's been bugging me for a while.

But as I mentioned, it is possible to write a multi-volume story without
jerking the reader around or stretching the story to ridiculous lengths.
Out of the sf realm, Dunnett does it well (IMHO); on the other hand,
applying my own criteria, McKillip's _RiddleMaster_ trilogy should have
been one book.  Oh, I don't know; now I'm all confused.

But let's have more discussion on this subject, by all means!

Connie Callahan
connie@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 20:10:00 GMT
From: ACW@yukon.scrc.symbolics.com (Allan C. Wechsler)
Subject: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #149

connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan) writes:
[...]
>Basically his position is that a true novelist has an obligation to the
>reader, to create a denouement that is plausible and psychologically
>releasing.  That is, all the subthemes as well as the main plot lines
>should be tied up in some manner at the end of the book, _whether or not_
>the book will have a sequel.

Exactly why I respect Steven Brust so much.  The Vlad Taltos novels are
completely self-contained.  Every time I've read these I've taken them in a
different order.  They always hold up.  There are always enough loose ends
to interest you in the other novels, but Brust never fails to meet the
obligation that Ms. Callahan mentions.

------------------------------

Date: 30 Apr 90 21:11:24 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

We were talking about when a series is artificially extended, and when it
is actually one book.
  I don't think there's a hard and fast rule.  Using the _Book of The New
Sun_ again (sorry that you haven't read it, what I'm talking about, is that
each part ends very flatly.  It doesn't have cliffhangers, as such; the
books just stop), the completed worl is too long to publish in one volume,
but it seems to be broken up almost at random.  At the other extreme, the
new Amber series is clearly an artificial extension of the first one.
  Actually, bringing up the Amber series raises an interesting question
about the correctness of Spinrad's point.  The first series ends with a
number of points unresolved.  However, I didn't find that at all
unsatisfying.  A number of authors (and very good ones, at that) leave plot
threads dangling for ever (Lafferty is the prime example, here) without
hurting their books.  So I don't think it's really necessary for the author
to wrap up everything in a neat little package.

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 17:09:16 GMT
From: connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu.UUCP (Gavin Steyn) writes:
>A number of authors (and very good ones, at that) leave plot threads
>dangling for ever (Lafferty is the prime example, here) without hurting
>their books.  So I don;t think it's really necessary for the author to
>wrap up everything in a neat little package.

OK: I'll buy that.  For instance, someone (sorry, forgot who) posted
something about Brust, who is able to create a series of novels with the
same characters and setting, and sort of a continuing subplot/theme, but no
cliffhangers.  You are able to pick up _Taltos_ or _Teckla_ first; it
doesn't really matter.  Most of Andre Norton's Witch World stuff is like
that too; it is not necessary for pleasure or comprehension to have read
the 'first' book before the 'second' book.

So what is the distinction?  We have:

a.	series/trilogies that ought to be one book, but can't
	for space reasons (LoTR, New Sun, Cyteen), with or without
	cliffhangers

b.	series in which the individual books stand on their own
	(Taltos, Witch World, and I'd include most of the Pern stuff)

c.	series in which the story _never_ ends; nothing is tied
	up, and you are forced to buy the next one until the end
	of time, just to know what happened (Amber, Battlefield
	Earth, & goddess knows what else, I try not to read them
	if I can avoid it).

That last category seems to be the true culprit; many of them (I did _not_
say all!) seem to be a greedy collaboration between the writer and the
publisher, endlessly stretching flimsily constructed plots and cardboard
characters in order to milk the average reader out of his/ her money.  And,
unfortunately, a growing amount of stuff seems to be fitting in the last
category.  When was the last time you picked up a new book off the shelf,
and it wasn't Book II of the Nauseitad, or Volume 1 of the thrilling new
series by Sharissa Wantchyamoney?  (sorry, I'll stop raving now)

So is this a valid distinction?  Maybe we should stop and consider, just
how sacrosanct is the concept of the 'novel'?  I mean, they've broken
literature down into 'short story', novella, novellette, even, novel, etc.
Is there room for the literary form 'multi-book story'?

That way we could stop judging stuff like _Canticle for Leibowitz_ against
any one volume of LR Hubbard's dekology.  Hmmm, it's a thought.

Connie Callahan
connie@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 24 Apr 90 18:35:13 GMT
From: U19807@uicvm.uic.edu
Subject: A Modest Proposal

   It's not my place to start any major feuds among my fellow subbers,but
I've got a major itch to scratch,and it goes something like this:

(1) Is there a nationally known SF fan organization in the U.S. (or Canada,
but not Mexico.  Let's keep this English-language) open to all which
doesn't restrict membership due to some qualification?

(2) If so, where? Why haven't more people heard about it?

(3) If not, can anybody come up with a way of creating one?

(4) Does anybody want to take a shot at explaining why this WOULDN'T be
such a hot idea? (In an intelligent fashion,that is.)

Please note that this discussion refers to general-scope SF/Fantasy groups
and not media-or-author-specific ones. Also,I'm talking about organizations
that are Interstate (or International, as the case may be) in scope, not
local or state- or province-wide. I'm looking forward to a nice long bull
session on this subject.

Chris Krolczyk
UIC Science Fiction Society
University of Illinois/Chicago

------------------------------

Date: 25 Apr 90 06:05:37 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: A Modest Proposal

An organization of the type you'r thinking of is N3F, The National Fantasy
Fan Federation.  Anyone may join it and it's mainly not the people who are
writers, etc. although there are a number of them in there as well.  Mostly
they do some con stuff and have many round robins going on many different
authors and subjects.

SPWAO , the small press writers and artists organization also does not have
any entry qualifications altough it address a different group of people,
those who read, write, and edit in the small press.  However since many
more writers are using the small press it is a good place to be involved
in.  The organization is geared towards those producing it although it is
designed for the purpose of promoting the small press.  Those who are not
involved might find the inside view interesting.  And I'm sure there are a
number of people involved in it purely for interest on a recreational
level.  But the type of group you seemed to be looking for is the N3f.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu 
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 08:57:52 GMT
From: nkings@axion.british-telecom.co.uk (Nick Kings)
Subject: Dragon Society?

Does anyone know the address of the English (British?) Dragon Society?

It was mentioned in the animated film `Flight of Dragons'.

Please e-mail. Thanks!

Nick

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

                Administrivia - SF-Lovers Archives,
		Books - Card (3 msgs) & Cherryh (2 msgs) &
                        Delany (2 msgs) & Dickson

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Fri, 4 May 90 08:38:18 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Archives

One of the long standing traditions of SF-LOVERS is keeping back issues and
related files in a publicly accessible area.  The SF-LOVERS archives are
currently stored on ELBERETH.RUTGERS.EDU (128.6.4.61) which is a unix
machine.  The archives are currently available to anyone with FTP access to
this machine.

IMPORTANT NOTICE: Previously BITNET sites could not get access to the
archives.  This is no longer true.  Please see below for instructions on
how to access the archives.

Please do not send mail asking me to mail you files from the archives.
They are way too big to be transmitted via mail without getting various
system administrators on the network extremely upset.  Anyone who wants
access to the archives that does not have access to FTP on their machine,
may follow the instructions given below for BITNET subscribers.

Instructions for INTERNET users:

To access the archives, you need to login with ftp using the anonymous
login function.  Below is a sample session (The "%" and "ftp>" are prompts,
yours may vary):

% ftp elbereth.rutgers.edu
Connected to elbereth.rutgers.edu.
220 elbereth.rutgers.edu FTP server
Name (elbereth.rutgers.edu:<userid>): anonymous
331 Guest login ok, send ident as password.
Password:
230 Guest login ok, access restrictions apply.
ftp> cd pub/sfl
ftp> get <filename>
ftp> quit

Instructions for BITNET users (and those without FTP):

To access the archives, the principle is the same however it must be
handled via mail since there is no way to do it interactively.  You can
send mail to BITFTP@PUCC.BITNET with the following as the text of the
message:

FTP elbereth.rutgers.edu
USER anonymous
CD pub/sfl
GET <filename>

You will probably get two mail messages back.  One from the server itself
informing you that the request went through and the other will be the
actual file retrieved.  I haven't tried this for multiple files so I don't
know if each file retrieved comes back as a separate message or not.

 Below is a list of the files that are currently available in the archives:

Episode Guides:

   20 blakes7.guide
   18 doctor-who.guide
   18 galactica.guide       [Note: originally these two were one file.
   10 galactica80.guide      They have now been split into two files.]
   36 lost-in-space.guide
*   6 max-headroom.guide        [Incomplete]
   28 new-twilight-zone.guide   [Possibly incomplete]
   22 outerlimits.guide
   10 prisoner.guide
*   8 red-dwarf.guide
*  14 star-trek-animated.guide
   26 star-trek.guide
    6 tomorrow-people.guide
   70 twilight-zone.guide

Text Files:

   20 amber-timeline.txt
   68 argon.txt
*  50 cons.txt
   32 decwars.txt
   24 down-in-flames.txt
   86 hitch-hikers-guide-to-the-net.txt
   20 hugos.txt
    8 klingonaase.txt
    6 nebulas.txt
    4 saturn.txt
   92 the-enchanted-duplicator.txt
 
Back Issues of SF-LOVERS:

   1872 sf-lovers.v1
   1904 sf-lovers.v2
   1856 sf-lovers.v3
   1760 sf-lovers.v4
    816 sf-lovers.v5
   1744 sf-lovers.v6
    592 sf-lovers.v7
   1648 sf-lovers.v8
   3600 sf-lovers.v9
   7472 sf-lovers.v10
   6752 sf-lovers.v11
   4944 sf-lovers.v12a
   4000 sf-lovers.v12b
   6000 sf-lovers.v13
   7568 sf-lovers.v14

A few notes about the files.  The number that appears to the left of the
file, is the size of the file in kilobytes.  All of the back issues except
for volume 1 are in BABYL mail format.  The first volume, sf-lovers.v1,
includes a number of messages from the early days before digests and there
is much of "historical" interest.

The current volume is Volume 15.  Old issues of this volume may be found in
the same directory as the archives.  They are in the files sf-lovers.xxxyy
where "xxx" is the month of publication and "yy" is the current year.  For
more recent back issues, send your request to
SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
 
Almost all of the files except the back issues have recently been updated
or re-edited.  New files into the archives are denote with a "*" in the
lists above.  If anyone notes any errors or would like to supply missing
information, please write to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 16:02:00 GMT
From: MJMCCULL@owucomcn.bitnet
Subject: Question about "Seventh Son" series

***Possible spoiler question about _Seventh Son_ series***

I have heard that Card has structured Alvin Maker's life story in a way
which has similarities to the life story of the founder of Mormonism.
Could someone spell out in detail what these similarities are?

Thanks,
Mike McCully
mjmccull@owucomcn.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 16:11:24 GMT
From: STEIN@ltuvax.bitnet (David M Stein)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card's "Folk of the Fringe"

ROOKS38@wharton.upenn.edu writes:
>I saw a reference to this in V15 #157 and hadn't heard about it before.
>Is it a new novel, a short story, or an old novel that I somehow missed?
>please let me know as I very much enjoy Card's books.
>
>Also, what do Card readers think about the new _Treason_ versus the
>earlier _A Planet Called Treason_?

_Folk of the Fringe_ is collection of shorts Scott had published in
different places.  It deals with rural people dealing with a post-holocaust
America.

_Treason_ is, in some ways, not as good as _A Planet Called Treason_ The
pacing suffered in the re-write.  But it is closer to what Scott wanted in
the book in the first place.  It was his first novel sale and the editor
really tore the original up.  He had originally wanted to publish the
complete original, but time and commitments forbade.  His lovely wife typed
the script for _Planet_ into the computer and he did as much re-editing as
time would allow.  I recommend people read both versions.

David M Stein
Lawrence Technological University
21000 West Ten Mile
Southfield MI 48083
(313)356-0200 x3705
STEIN@LTUVAX.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 17:35:41 GMT
From: U30993@uicvm.uic.edu ("Kimberly Laird 6-7797")
Subject: Reply to Rooks38@Wharton re Folk of the Fringe question

Folk of the fringe is a new novel by Card. And apparently most people who
like Card enjoyed this one.  I didn't, and didn't enjoy the "blatant"
religion in this book.

I do have a question about it: the prologue states that Card's mormonism
appears in every book he's written.  Guess I hadn't really picked up on
that, anyone want to comment on this?

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 17:49:00 GMT
From: fleming@uxh.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Should I finish Cyteen?

I'm desperately trying to find something redeeming in Cherryh's Cyteen_.
The writing is choppy, the ideas are clouded, and the characters are really
unappealing.

Ari's a bitch, Jason's a wimp, and Grant is hard to differentiate from
Jason.  I see that it got the Nebula, but WHY?

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 04:50:28 GMT
From: grr@cbmvax.commodore.com (George Robbins)
Subject: Re: Should I finish Cyteen?

fleming@uxh.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
>I'm desperately trying to find something redeeming in Cherryh's _Cyteen_.
>The writing is choppy, the ideas are clouded, and the characters are
>really unappealing.  Ari's a bitch, Jason's a wimp, and Grant is hard to
>differentiate from Jason.

That's kind of the way it goes.

>I see that it got the Nebula, but WHY?

I'd say on the basis of potential/reputation rather than the individual
work.

Generally, I've found that anything by Cherryh that I didn't like, I pick
up sometimes later and enjoy quite a bit.  Cyteen is not exactly her most
readable book, but it helps if you've read "40,000 Down in Gehenna" and
maybe a couple of her other Union/Alliance novels the deal with the Azi and
their context.

George Robbins
{uunet|pyramid|rutgers}!cbmvax!grr
grr@cbmvax.commodore.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 17:11:43 GMT
From: microsoft!frankm@beaver.cs.washington.edu (Frank MALONEY)
Subject: Re:  Samuel R. Delany

I am absolutely astonished by all this talk about how unreadable _Dhalgren_
is/was. For my money, it is the best sf novel I ever read, absolutely and
without reservation. I could not put it down, have reread it several times,
given copies away like party favors, and recommended it to anyone who would
listen. Additionally, all my friends who read sf agree with me, not that
proves anything except I know how to choose my friends (:-)) and that I
never suspected anyone could have possibly held a contrary opinion. Well,
blow me down and nail my head to the floor!

On the other hand, I was never able to finish _One Flew Over the Cuckoo's
Nest_ or _Finnegan's Wake_ or _Ulysses_.

Frank Richard Aloysius Jude Maloney

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 17:15:00 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Samuel R. Delany, censorship & The Splendour and Misery...

thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan) writes:
>*Cough*! May I point out here that it is *very* likely that the publisher
>probably had a contract binding Delany to deliver the sequel and is now
>refusing to publish it? Delany *may not have* the legal right to take his
>book to another publisher; if he did, I'd agree it isn't censorship. If he
>doesn't (and I don't know for sure, one way or the other), then I think
>censorship is the appropriate term.

Last I heard, tSaMoB,oC was not yet complete.  However, my connections here
are tenuous at best and my last information is rather old, so that falls
under the hearsay rule of evidence.

Okay, a few facts here.

Bantam had the rights to most of Delany's books as of a few years ago: that
is most of his early novels, and all fiction except (TIDES OF LUST/EQUINOX)
from NOVA through the Neveryona "trilogy" and the STARS IN MY POCKETS
"diptych."  They were all in print.

However, a customer apparently was upset by the content of, not SiMPLGoS,
but the third Neveryona book, FLIGHT FROM N., which contains a great deal
of (1) rather rough gay sex and (2) metaphors and facts about AIDS and the
reaction to it in the gay and straight communities.  In fact, if you can
reduce the "aboutness" of a book to simple topics, one (of many) for FFN
would be "it's about what it was like to live in the New York gay community
during the first few years of the AIDS panic."

One customer.

Who then complained that she'd bought this book thinking it was nice,
wholesome sci-fi (in fact, given the cover picture and blurb, one would be
more likely to expect swords-n-sorcery with a strong tinge of S&M of
roughly the John Norman variety), and found this "faggot smut."

Unfortunately, she'd bought it at her local Chain Bookstore, call it B.
Walden.  And she brought it back and complained.

B. Walden, like all the major chains, exists to serve.  In particular, they
exist to serve the middle-of-the-road middle-American customer, who wants
safe homogenized "product."  The message ("a customer complained that
Delany writes faggot smut") went up the chain to the Powers That Be - the
chain book-buyers.

Who informed Bantam that they'd not be buying any more of Delany's books in
the near future.  Say, till Hades installed an outdoor ice skating rink.

And, since the big chains each constitute a significant chunk of Bantam's
market (their print orders are based on advance orders from the chains),
Bantam decided that it was no longer a wise business decision to print and
sell the works of SRD.

Which is why his last few books have come from other publishers, and why
one chain which shall go nameless does not carry them (though individual
stores, which have some latitude in ordering, do), and why most of his
books are out of print.

Now, with respect to THE SPLENDOR AND MISERY OF BODIES, OF CITIES.  Assume
for the moment that it *was* complete.  Bantam definitely had a contract
with Delany for its delivery.  (They wouldn't have mentioned its
forthcoming from Bantam otherwise.)

Assume also that Bantam chose not to print it.  If they actually said so,
Delany could take it elsewhere.  If they just sat on it, Delany could
eventually take it elsewhere, publishing contracts have a "publish by X
or lose it" clause built in.

However, if he took it elsewhere, would it be published?  Maybe, maybe not.
The chain in question would be a problem for any publisher (which makes the
efforts of the publishers who've brought out THE BRIDGE OF LOST DESIRE and
especially the rather explicit autobiographical work THE MOTION OF LIGHT IN
WATER most noteworthy).

Additionally, a publisher who bought tSaMoB,oC would be in an unenviable
position of bringing out the second part of a two-book series when they did
not have the rights to the first book.  Thus, they could not re-release it
to coincide with the "long-awaited" sequel; they couldn't even count on a
boost in sales on the backlist.  Instead, they'd be offering exactly such a
boost to Bantam (who, last I heard, still had copies of STARS IN MY POCKET
etc.  available on backlist).

The publishing industry today is like any other industry.  They fight like
hell for market share.

Again, this makes the publication of the fourth Neveryona book by folks who
didn't have the first three remarkable and worthy of commendation.

But it also makes publication of SPLENDOR, which is not a stand-alone like
the Neveryona books but the second half of a two-book novel (as near as can
be determined from Delany's comments on it), quite risky.

We shall see what we shall see.

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 05:10:21 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Wolf and Iron

Title:     Wolf and Iron
By:        Gordon Dickson
Publisher: TOR Books (May 1990)
Format:    hb, 512pp (reviewed in galley)
ISBN:      0-312-93214-6

   Perhaps I'm in a minority, but I wish Gordon Dickson would stick to
writing humor like _Spacepaw_ and the _Hoka_ stories. As the years go on,
each of his `serious' novels gets more stiff and sententious, and the
bargain-basement Nietzscheanism that passes for philosophical content gets
more tiresome (and sometimes perilously approaches Fascist worship of the
genetic volk-hero). I'm afraid the best I can say for this latest eruption
is that it's not as awesomely, grandiosely bad as was
_The_Final_Encyclopedia_.

   Let's start with the premise. The U.S. is supposed to have undergone a
collapse so serious that transport, communications and food distribution
totally break down and large fractions of the population die or revert to
barbarism, *without* the excuse of warfare or ecological collapse and with
the country's infrastructure and physical plant essentially intact! No one
who's seen the speed with which modern market economies recover from even
the effects of major warfare is going to manage to believe this for two
seconds.

   Ah, but Dickson believes in Inexorable Trends of History. His
protagonist, Jeebee Walthar, is one of the developers of "Quantitative
Social Dynamics". He is trekking across the ruined U.S. to his brother's
ranch, where he hopes to somehow perfect the theory and use it to (re)build
a stable civilization. This wasn't a very credible notion even when Asimov
originated it in the _Foundation_ series four decades ago; in the 1990s
(after chaos theory and the persistent failures of predictive economic
modelling) it's gotten pretty threadbare. Still, if it weren't for the
novel's other flaws I could manage to suspend disbelief in this much.

   Along the way, Jeebee befriends a wolf. The wolf is a far more
interesting and competent character than Jeebee. They fall in with a trio
of peddlers; one is a predictably young and beautiful woman with whom
Jeebee predictably falls in love. Are we cliched out yet?

   The book takes a 90-degree turn along with Jeebee's course when he
leaves the peddlers to strike north towards his brother's ranch.  Mauled by
a bear, he loses weeks recovering and finds he must winter over in a cave.
The rest of the narrative is a sort of cross between the Swiss Family
Robinson and a Louis L'Amour western, as Jeebee toughens up and slowly
builds and scavenges what he needs for survival. Eventually (and highly
improbably) his sweetheart finds her way to him and they settle down to an
idyllic B-movie Frontier Family existence with their wolf and a baby,
Quantum Social Dynamics and the rest of the world completely forgotten.
Sheesh!

   What we have here is the front end of a rather mediocre
after-the-holocaust SF novel grafted on to the rear end of a survivalist
tract. And the writing...oy vey iz mir, the *writing*!  Except for the
scenes with Wolf and a couple of action sequences it plods like a
broken-down truck horse. Philosophical failings aside, Dickson at least
used to be able to keep a story moving.  This one sadly, takes
teeth-gritting effort to plow through.

   _Wolf_And_Iron_ gets April's Golden Turkey award for Conspicuous Waste
of Paper by A Major Talent. Once, long ago, in the days of
_The_Genetic_General_ and _Neuromancer_ and _The_Tactics_Of_Mistake_ I
really liked Dickson's work. I wish I could say I still did.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Friesner (2 msgs) & Heinlein & Kerr & King &
                   Lem & McCaffrey (2 msgs) & Palmer & 
                   Rawn (2 msgs) & Short Reviews

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 15:30:37 GMT
From: ut-emx!slh@cs.utexas.edu (Susan L. Cecelia Harwood)
Subject: Esther M. Friesner

I've read Friesner's _Elf Defense_ and loved it.  The book has a
predecessor, though: _New York by Knight_.  I haven't been able to
find it *anywhere*, not even in used books stores.  Can anybody help
me out?  Please send email if you have any leads at all.

Thanks!

Susan L. Cecelia Harwood
The University of Texas @Austin
slh@emx.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 23:11:37 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Esther M. Friesner

I also loved Esther Friesner's Elf Defense and while I have and read New
York By Knight I am both unwilling to part with it and unable to as it is
at home and I'm away at school.  However her novel Sphynxes Wild, which you
sould find mor readily available, is loosely connected to these two books,
involving the same characters and referring to events in them.  But like
all her books it stands alone.  It is appreciated better if you've read her
earlier stuff but not vital.

For instance, Here Be Demons I never manageed to make it more than half way
through, and I don't even remember getting that far.  But Demon Blues was
wonderful.  I must say it was especially appropriate since I am here at
Yale where it takes place and knew I was coming here when I read it.  I
also had been here over one summer while attending summer school so I knew
all the places and whatnot especially well.  It is stupid that the book
isn't marketed better here.  It would sell very well to this crowd, even to
people who might not normally read Fantas.  And Esther is an alum, too.

Recently she had a story in Asimov's I believe, entitled, Up the Wall.  I
haven't managed to get a copy yet but the blurb I saw for it made it seem
hilarious.  It deals with the wall the Roman's built in Britain and other
fun stuff from the time.

She had some work in Terri Windling's Elsewhere Volumes, again involving a
sphynx as in the first novel I recommended.  She also had a number of
pieces in Fantasy Book, which it is impossible to get a hold of these days
it seems.  She's been appearing in the three biggie digests often of late,
Asimov's , Amazing, and Mag of SF +F.  I'd give an open recommendation for
anything she writes.  If I know she contributed to something that's reason
enough for me to buy it.  Which was how I wound up with Here be Demons.
I'm going to try rereading it after I read the third and newest book in the
trilogy, H for Hellywood.  I had experienced the same thing briefly with
The Water King's Laughter, it took me a little while to get into it, but it
was well worth it I thought by the end.  It just depends on my mood when
I'm sitting down to read I guess.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
xschimel@cs.yale.edu
schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 17:24:00 GMT
From: 27000@aeclcr.bitnet (SIMMONS DONALD F)
Subject: Re: Starship Troopers Controversy

   In his collection of stories and essays _Expanded Universe_, RAH talks
about some of the problems people had with _Starship Troopers_ and his
reasons behind writing the novel. Sorry, it's been a while since I read it
and I can't recall any details, but the whole book is an excellent read.

Donald Simmons
27000@AECLCR

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 05:16:00 GMT
From: kristi@bsu-cs.bsu.edu (Kristen Corwin)
Subject: Kerr

   Has anyone read DaggerSpell, DarkSpell and the third one (I don't
remember the title) by Katherine Kerr???

I've read DaggerSpell and I have DarkSpell, I keep meaning to read them
both but can't find the time, and I can't afford the third.

Any opinions on these books???

Thanks,

Kristi

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 00:23:53 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: STAND in the place where you live

	      THE STAND -- The Complete and Unrevised Edition
			      by Stephen King
		      A review by Dan'l Danehy-Oakes

It's here, and it's bigger than ever.

Yes, after years of promising/threatening, Doubleday Books has blessed us
with the uncut version of Stephen Kings immense novel of postapocalyptic
struggle between good and evil, THE STAND.

What's new about this version?  What's different?

Well, first of all, the plot is the same.  There are more incidents, and
some incidents are fleshed out much more.  The characters are somewhat more
developed, and at least one significant (though not "major") character, who
was cut entirely from the original publication, has been restored.  And
there are a very short prolog (about how the superflu gets out) and epilog
(which provides an EC Comics-style "twist).

Is it a better book?

For my money, yes, it is.

THE STAND is one of King's best novels, written after he found his unique
and pleasant "voice" but before he discovered that he could sell his
laundry lists for megabucks.  I've read it three times since it first came
out (not counting my recent trip through the brick-which-is-now-a-
cinderblock), and enjoyed it fully each time.

There are certain books that you reread, not because of their "meaning,"
but because the characters are dear friends.  Some folks feel this way
about Jane Austin.  Others need an occasional trip to visit Frodo, Sam, and
company.

For me, THE STAND has been such a book.  I occasionally feel the urge to go
back to King's imagined holocaust and spend a few days with Larry
Underwood, Nick Andros, Fran Goldsmith, Harold Lauder, Stu Redman, Mother
Abigail, Trashcan Man, and all their ilk.  Even Randall Flagg (the Dark
Man) and especially Tom Cullen (M-O-O-N, that spells Tom Cullen).

This "unabridged" (but definitely, lightly, revised) version gives me that
visit, and a longer one.  And, the first time through, at least, it's like
seeing those old friends through new eyes.  It's not like a sequel, where
the old friends do all new things.  You know what's going to happen (pretty
much).  But they *do* all have new parts to play in the same outline.

So: If you love THE STAND as I do, I recommend the book wholeheartedly.
Run out and buy it today.

If you thought it was "pretty good," or even very good but for different
reasons from mine, I wouldn't bother.

If you didn't like it before, you won't now.

And if you've never read it, I'd suggest starting with the paperback of the
"old" version.  If you love it, buy the hardcover of the new.  A paperback
this thick simply won't stand up to repeated readings.

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 15:15:35 GMT
From: higinbotham@relyon.dec.com (Brent Higinbotham)
Subject: Lem Bibliography

   My asking about Lem's recently available "Eden" seems to have stirred up
some (small) interest in the author. I am pleased. Having read him,
seemingly all alone, for the past 15 years, I am delighted to share this
pleasant, weird, hilarious and thoughtful experience with others.
   A recent SF Digest posting asked for some recommended reading. I am
reproducing my Lem bibliography here, with the $ mark suggesting some good
books to start off with.
   Please let me know what you discover.
   (And additions/corrections are welcomed)

Title                 Polish publication  / USA       Comments

ASTRONAUTS                          1951 /
BOOK OF ROBOTS *                    1961 /
CHAIN OF CHANCE                     1975 / 1975 (mystery)
CHASE *                             1965 /
COSMIC CARNIVAL *                        / 1981
CYBERIAD * $                        1965 / 1974
EDEN                                1959 / 1989
FIASCO                              1986 / 1987
FUTUROLOGICAL CONGRESS $            1971 / 1974 (Ijon Tichy - recurring
                                                 character)
HIGH CASTLE                         1966 /      (autobiography)
HIS MASTER'S VOICE                  1968 / 1984
HOSPITAL OF THE TRANSFIGURATION     1982 / 1988 (fiction, non - SF)
IMAGINARY MAGNITUDE                 1981 / 1984 (intros. to non-existent 
                                                    books)
INSOMNIA *                          1971 /
INVASION FROM ALDEBARAN *           1959 /
INVESTIGATION                       1959 / 1974 (mystery)
INVINCIBLE                          1964 / 1973
LUNAR NIGHT *                       1963 /
MAGELLAN NEBULA                     1955 /
MEMOIRS FOUND IN A BATHTUB  $       1961 / 1973
MEMOIRS OF A SPACE TRAVELER: I. TICHY *  / 1982 (completes Polish version
                                                 of STAR DIARIES) 
MICROWORLDS                              / 1985 (non - fiction: about SF)
MORTAL ENGINES *                    1972 / 1977 (see ROBOTIC FABLES)
MORE TALES OF PIRX THE PILOT *           / 1982
ONE HUMAN MINUTE                         / 1986 (reviews non-existent 
                                                 books)
PERFECT VACUUM                      1971 / 1979 (reviews non-existent 
                                                 books) 
PHILOSOPHY OF CHANCE                1968 /      (non - fiction)
RETURN FROM THE STARS               1961 / 1980	
ROBOTIC FABLES *                    1964 / 1977 (pub. as MORTAL ENGINES 
  (aka Fairytales for Robots)                    [USA])	
SAVE THE COSMOS *                   1966 /
SCIENCE FICTION AND FUTUROLOGY      1971 /      (non - fiction)
SESAME *                            1955 /
SOLARIS $                           1961 / 1970
STAR DIARIES *                      1957 / 1976 (Ijon Tichy)
STORIES *                           1969 /
SUMMA TECHNOLOGIAE                  1964 /      (philosophy)
TALES OF PIRX THE PILOT *           1968 / 1979
TIME SAVED                          1955 /      (non - fiction)

   [USA dates left blank mean it has not been published in this country]

   [ * short story collections ]

Brent Higinbotham
higinbotham@relyon.enet.dec.com
...!decwrl!relyon.enet.dec.com!higinbotham
higinbotham%relyon.enet.dec@decwrl.dec.com 

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 21:14:31 GMT
From: gminette@polyslo.calpoly.edu (The Silver Dragon: AKA G. Minette)
Subject: Re: Pern Questions

cathyn@crypto.cs.adfa.oz.au writes:
>gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU writes:
>>Does anyone here know what the status of McCaffrey's next book 'All The
>>Weyrs of Pern' is?  When is it due out?  
>
>What!  You mean she has written another one?  The last one I heard of was
>the _Renegades of Pern_, which hasn't even hit Australia.  Quick someone,
>give me a plot summary, if you can.  I can't stand not knowing!

Sorry, but all I know about it is that _AtWoP_ is definitely going to be a
followup to _The White Dragon_.  Ninth pass that is.  I don't know how
she'll write more set AFTER _Renegades_, though, considering it's
incredible ending!  I found out about it being a sequel to TWD from a GEnie
Real Time Conference transcript in which she states this explicitly.

SPOILER ALERT! SPOILER ALERT!

  It really seems to me that after Robinton, F'lar, Jaxon, et al. asked
AIVAS about the history of the Ancient timers, McCaffrey killed most of the
plots she had going into the last of Ninth pass Pern!  About all I see for
plot material that she could use is the setting up of the Weyrs' permanent
settlement in the southern continent.  Somehow it seems that there should
be more considering how rich and full McCaffrey intertwines her plotlines
in her previous Pern books.  Maybe the AIVAS will break down or something!
}>=:) Oh well, It really makes for a FANTASTIC ending to _Renegades_

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 05:16:00 GMT
From: kristi@bsu-cs.bsu.edu (Kristen Corwin)
Subject: McCaffrey

   Has anyone one read either of her two romances, The Lady or Ring of
Fire????  I finally found a copy of The Lady...

   Also, has anyone read The Coelura??

   Any opinions on these books???

Thanks,

Kristi

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 20:28:16 GMT
From: dave@interlan.interlan.com (Dave Goldblatt)
Subject: New David Palmer book?

It's been quite a while since I've seen anything from David Palmer (two or
three years, I think).  Does anyone (Chuq?) have insights as to future
releases?

Dave Goldblatt
Diagnostic Engineering
Racal InterLan
Boxborough MA
(508) 263-9929
dave@interlan.com

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 14:11:53 GMT
From: pcolby@prime.com (Peter Colby  bldg 4-1)
Subject: Re: Rawn's Dragon Prince series

sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari) writes:
>Just finished the Dragon Prince trilogy.

   I got the impression that this "trilogy" is supposed to be a tetrology
at least. The ending certainly left the impression that there were more
problems to follow, both in terms of Pol's (the prince) development, the
progrom against the "sorcerers" being carried out by the Sunrunner
hierarchy (Pol's cousin, I forget his name), and in the lack of
identification of the intended other party to the murdered old woman's
letter (at the end of the last book).
   I even have some vague recollection of the publication date of the
Fourth book being announced somewhere within the sequence of title pages at
the beginning of the book. I could be wrong about this).

Peter C
UUCP: {sun,decvax,linus}!cvbnet!pcolby
UUCP: pcolby@carbon.prime.com         
INTERNET: pcolby%carbon.prime.com@RELAY.CS.NET

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 01:48:02 GMT
From: ap1i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Andrew C. Plotkin)
Subject: Re: Rawn's Dragon Prince series

Peter Colby writes:
> I got the impression that this "trilogy" is supposed to be a tetrology at
> least. The ending certainly left the impression that there were more
> problems to follow [....]

My guess is that it was originally a trilogy, but the publisher saw a
chance to double his profit on the last volume, and split it into two
parts. _Sunrunner's Fire_ is much shorter than the previous two, and leaves
much more unresolved.

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 05:11:23 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

Title:     The Berserker Wars
By:        Fred Saberhagen
Publisher: TOR Books (Dec 1981)
Format:    pb, 399pp
ISBN:      0-812-50101-2

   Yet another reissue of one of SF's hardy perennials, the collected best
short stories from Fred Saberhagen's `Berserker' universe. If you haven't
read his classic tales of the war between human and destroyer-machine, by
all means snarf a copy of this collection. It's well worth keeping.

Title:     Cathouse
By:        Dean Ing
Publisher: Baen Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 247pp
ISBN:      0-671-69872-9

   This book continues Baen's annoying prediliction for repackaging stuff
he's already bought once under a new cover. At least this particular new
wineskin is honestly labelled; the material was originally published in
parts in the _Man-Kzin_Wars_ shared-universe anthologies. And the stories
themselves are pretty good; Ing puts a deal of knowledge of animal ethology
to work in painting a more interesting and convincing portrait of the Kzin
than Niven himself ever has. So maybe this one's worth buying anyhow.

Title:     Symphony of Storms (Demon Crown #3)
By:        Robert E. Vardeman
Publisher: TOR Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 280pp
ISBN:      0-812-50084-9

   All right, I tried, OK? I really *tried* to read this wretched pile of
heroic-fantasy genre cliches through. I couldn't. Like the rest of
Vardeman's innumerable cookie-cutter formula pieces, this turkey is so bad
it glows in the dark. Shame on TOR for publishing it, and excuse me while I
ceremonially burn it.

Title:     Home Is The Hangman/We, In Some Strange Power's Employ...
By:        Roger Zelazny/Samuel Delany
Publisher: TOR Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 96pp/81pp
ISBN:      0-812-50983-8

   This is TOR Double #21, a pair of reissues from 1975 and 1968
respectively. Both are strong early works by two of SF's best prose
stylists. Ignore Zelazny's nonsense about AI resurrecting vitalism and
you'll find the "science" of _Hangman_ eerily prefigures today's
preoccupation with neural nets and trainable systems. _We_ has dated a bit
more but still bears rereading quite well.

Title:     The Dream Master
By:        Roger Zelazny
Publisher: TOR Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 196pp
ISBN:      0-671-69874-5

   Another early (1966) work by Zelazny that retains its relevance quite
well - his story of Render, the dream-engineering therapist who wanders
into peril through failing to understand his *own* dark dreams. One of the
few successful attempts at psychological SF.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		     Television - SF TV Shows (6 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 18:42:10 GMT
From: hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Paul Hager)
Subject: Re: B Television

I don't think you included:

CAPTAIN MIDNIGHT
FLASH GORDON

The main thing I remember about Captain Midnight was the big
observatory/lab on the hill and "The Silver Dart" which Iggy (Inky?)  was
always "warming up".  There were also the "drink your Ovaltine"
commercials.  The actor in the title role appeared in a Star Trek episode
(ugh, Kirk on trial for jettisoning pod w/guy inside, defended by Samuel
T. Cogley [Elisha Cook], guy not dead, etc.).  Can't remember the actor's
name.  Actor, Sid Melton, (who I do remember) played Iggy.

Flash Gordon is even fuzzier in my memory but I do remember the theme song.
In one scene I recall seeing some kind of action at the base of a rocket
ship, off in the distance a car can be seen to be driving by.

Re: MEN INTO SPACE
I really liked this show. It started with the first "manned" flight (by us,
not the Russkies) and in its short run progressed to a base on the moon.
Technology moved REAL fast on this show (sigh).  The lead actor was William
Lundigan, a native of West Virginia and a chain smoker.  He died of lung
cancer a few years after the show was canceled.

Re: THE MAN AND THE CHALLENGE

I liked this show too.  George Nader was a scientist/guinea pig at a human
factors research lab (ergonomics).  I remember one episode in which he took
a drug (cover your eyes Nancy Reagan) that greatly enhanced his reaction
time (caused a subjective time dilation effect).  Nader's career seemed to
go downhill not long after this show was cancelled but his name cropped up
later in connection with Rock Hudson's will.

A final thought.  The idea of expanding ones consciousness or physical
abilities through drug use was a recurring theme in early 60's SF.  At
least one Outer Limits episode dealt with it (it was a cautionary tale ala
Jeckyll/Hyde about a researcher who experiments on himself and grows an ego
to match his superhuman abilities - he came to a bad end).  It might be
interesting to track attitudes about drugs as exemplified in TV SF and the
concurrent attitudes in the society as a whole.

Paul Hager
hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 19:52:02 GMT
From: STEIN@ltuvax.bitnet (David M Stein)
Subject: This and that and what do you care..

To Mike White: 

Nice write up of SFTV, one of my favorite subjects.  The show you couldn't
think of the title for was "QUARK".  The show parodied ever popular SF TV
show and movie it could.  Lots of Trek jokes, Star Wars jokes, 2001 jokes,
Classic SF jokes.  It starred:

Richard Benjamin as Adam Quark, a good ship commander who just happen to be
on the wrong end of the fate and luck scale.  Quark would periodically
during the show look towards the camera and think "STAR NOTE: Gene isn't
someone you want to be with on a planet with a lot of moons."

Tim Tomlenson (sp:) as Gene/Jean, a trans-mute who shifted between male and
female when ever the comedic timing was right.  Gene/Jean was GUNG-HO!  He
thought with his gun first and always threatened that he was, for the
crew own good, take over command of the ship.  Luckily they never let
him.

The Bonstall twins as Betty and Betty (The Betties), One was the clone of
the other, but since they had exact memories, neither of them knew which.
They spoke in unison and both had a crush on Quark.

The actors name eludes me, but the "Spock" character on the ship was Phycus
Panderonda (again spelled wrong, but it's the Latin name for the common
house fig tree).  He was a vegiton, a race of emotionless, highly
intelligent plants.  Phycus had no sense of humor and took everything
seriously.  Why he was stuck on a garbage ship, who knows?

Andy, a robot built by Quark who was a craven coward and oft times the
brightest one aboard.

The worked for the United Galaxies Sanitation Patrol.  They worked for a
snivelling little coward named Palladrone (play by Conrad Janus) who in
turn worked for The Head, a giant disembodied head who ran the galaxy.

The show was created by Buck Henry and Mel Brooks.  NBC played ping-pong
with it across the schedule in the summer of 1978 and only showed ten
(including a two parter) of the thirteen episodes made.  I have four full
episodes and the last half of the two parter on tape and saw all the
episodes when they were originally on.  It was, unfortunately, too funny to
survive TV.

David M Stein
Lawrence Technological University
21000 West Ten Mile
Southfield MI 48083
(313)356-0200 x3705
STEIN@LTUVAX.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 20:32:09 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: More B Television

A few more sf B tv shows for the list:

Buck Rogers: Someone wrote in response to my earlier note to point out that
I had left 'ole buck and the gang out.  Sorry, Buck.

Captain Midnight: Forgive me, Captain, how could I have forgotten you.  The
Captain lived in a mountaintop observatory and had his own personal jet
fighter (an F-106 Delta, if I recall correctly) and would zoom to the
rescue when Injustice reared its ugly head.  They never explained where he
landed, or got more jet fuel for the flight back home.  Just about everyone
in the world was a member of the Secret Squadron, and had a little radio
transceiver with which he/she could call the Captain when in a jam.  Arch
villian Ivan Shark plotted for years to get his hands on a Captain Midnight
Decoder Pin, so he could decode the secret messages that Mid used to give
at the end of each show.  I guess it never occured to Shark to just send in
an Ovalteen label the way all the rest of us did to get our pins.  I never
missed a show, and kept the pin right up until the time when people started
to esteem them as collectables, then threw it away.  I would kill or die to
have it back.  The Captain's motto still has the ring of truth to this very
day: "Justice through strength and courage".

Sky King: "Out of the clear blue of the western sky comes... Skyyyyy
Kiiiiing."  Was Sky King science fiction?  Well, as a pilot, I can tell you
that the way he flew that old twin Cessna boardered on the other-worldly.
No pre-flight inspection, no checklist, no warmup... just jump in, light
the fires, and zoom off after the bad guys.  He also had this great radio
setup out there in the Flying Crown Ranch; it filled most of a room, and
seemed to reach about to the next town; all he ever did with it was call
the Sherrif.  Best line: "More rocks, Penny!", as he bombed the bad guys
with boulders.

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 20:09:19 GMT
From: dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu (David Weingart)
Subject: Re: B Television

To this list I'd like to add the following (which I don't recall seeing)

"Star Maidens":  Two men escape from the Planet of Woman Rulers and come to
                 Earth to be free.  Notable for a spaceship shaped like a
                 bagel.

"Terrahawks":  Even MORE supermarionation...this time, Earth is being 
               attacked by the evil Zelda (I kid you not).

David Weingart
dweingar@ic.sunysb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 22:21:00 GMT
From: JCONTOMP@tufts.bitnet
Subject: B SF TV

Al Yourkonis YOURAA@MOREKYPR writes:
>   The old TV series, _The_Man_From_Uncle_, was B science fiction.  No,
>stop typing that flame right there!  Really!  Think about it for a few
>seconds.

 I would be inclined to agree with that.

>   Fourth, the acting, workmanlike for the most part, but can anyone sit
>through an entire episode straight-faced as the blond Beatle KGB-type
>sidekick (played by an actor named McCallum, I forget the character's
>name, something Russian) wandered about, his thick accent changing from
>scene to scene, from Russian to Scottish and back for no discernable
>reason, and then disappearing altogether?

 The dude's name was Ilya Kurayakin and the guy with the pen-radio was
Napoleon Solo.  Appropriate for AD&D character names and typical for
Hollywood.  James Bond actually showed up in the _Return of the Man From
Uncle_ which ends with a massive gun battle in Libya.

mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White) writes:
>Superman: I always wondered whether his landing in America as a child was
>an accident.  I mean, if his ship had landed in, say, Albania, would he
>have grown up to "...fight for truth, justice, and the Albanian way"?

 You obviously missed _Saturday Night Live_'s "What If" episode with the
"Uberman" scenario.  Superman lands in Germany and becomes a party member.
He looks through Lois Lane's clothing and them Jimmy Olstein's and says,
"Yes, I can see through your clothing and his too."  He looks down and
continues, "He is a JEW!"  Jimmy explains, "No, no, my father was merely
interested in personal hygiene."

>The Twilight Zone: My favorite was the one with William Shatner as an
>airline passenger who sees a little monster (a gremlin, it turns out) out
>on the wing eating one of the engines.  They haul him away as a crazy, but
>at the last minute, he sees the tooth marks in the engine cowling.

 The best one I saw was the first with the aliens and the book they leave
behind called "To Serve Man"

>The Jetsons: Cartoon.

 You'll be happy to know that there will be a full length Jetson's movie
out starring (in the role of Judy Jetson) Tiffany!

>ThunderBirds: Same as Fireball XL-5, just a fleet of spaceships and big
>jet planes.

 On the contrary, Thunderbirds was AWESOME.  I lived for that show when I
was really little.  Thunderbird 2 (the cargo carrier) was my favorite.  I
even have the Atari ST Thunderbirds game complete with the theme music
(which is on my phone answering machine).  The pilots were all named for
the Mercury program astronauts:

 TB1 - Scott (for Scott Carpenter)
 TB2 - Virgil (for Virgil "Gus" Grissom)
 TB3 - Alan (for Alan Shepard)
 TB4 - Gordon (for Gordon Cooper)
 TB5 - John (for John Glenn)

 And, of course, their leader, Jeff.  Now, could someone tell me what the
F.A.B. at the end of their radio transmissons stood for?

 You also missed _Stingray_ and _Captain Scarlet_ in the Supermarionation
era.

>[I can't remember the title]: Richard Benjamin heads the crew of a cosmic
>garbage truck.  A sendup of Star Trek.  The Mr. Spock character was Ficus;
>he looked like a person but he was really a plant.

 The show was called Quark.

>Doctor Who: No explanation needed. Current?  Isn't it _amazing_ how the
>Doctor's regenerations are _exactly_ in sync with the contracts of the
>actors who portray him?

 Current, pretty much so.  Presently, Sylvester McCoy plays the Doctor who
keeps a butch sidekick female named Ace. WENH (PBS in New Hampshire) is
tallying the votes as to which series of Doctors they want or should they
have themed shows (All Daleks one week.  All regeneration episodes the
next)

>BattleStar Galactica: More or less an attempt at Star Wars for tv.  This
>has been well discussed here, so no further explanation needed.

 You missed the horrid _Galactica 1980_ which was enough to make most SF
fans vomit.

>UFO: Secret agency fights off a never-ending invasion by UFOs piloted by
>humanoid aliens.  British stuff by Derick Meddings of SuperMarionation
>fame.

 There was also the American _Project UFO_ about Project: Blue Book.

>Alf: Current.

 You missed Alf: the animated series and Alftales.  Their version of
Rap-punzel complete with scratch mixing and a Ronald Reagan lookalike
Melmackian was amusing.

 There's also _Quantum Leap_ which barely qualifies for Science Fiction.
It's essentially a high-tech _Highway to Heaven_.

 There's also _Blake's 7_ which I refuse to watch.

 There's also _Buck Rogers in the 25th Century_ which got so desperate that
it constantly put Erin Gray in skin-tight body suits and hired Gary Coleman
on numerous occasions to try to add his "talent" to the show.

 I think the major problem with science fiction televsion is that they hire
generic scriptwriters to write the stories rather than science fiction
writers.  If I have to suffer with someone "reversing the polarity" to
bring all the dead people back to life one more time, I'm going to spew
chunky.  Don't they realize that if they reverse the polarity and all the
dead people come back to life, all the living people should die?  ST:TNG
has had no few than 6 "evil twin" episodes already.  Quantum Leap regularly
sets up impossible paradoxes in time.  It is indeed a grim world of
perilous science fiction writing.

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 08:06:46 GMT
From: f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis)
Subject: Re: More B Television

And a few more people have not mentioned:

ONE STEP BEYOND.  Kind of like the Outer Limits, but it dealt with occult
topics a lot of the time, usually had some kind of hidden morality play in
it.  I vaguely remember, it's still on in places, but I would usually tune
in at about 3:00 A.M. when I was drunk (actually, about the best way to
watch this show), but I remain foggy on a few details - one about a girl
who could speak in tongues and stuff, and keeps talking about something
that is very obviously some kind witch's familiar or friendly demon, and
the dumb townspeople kill it, and it turns out to be a raccoon.  Another
episode had a little boy befriended by something, never seen, that is
implied to be a cross between Swamp Thing and King Kong.  I hope that they
will someday release the episodes on videotape (if you have heard of it,
please let me know), so I can watch the episodes again.  I haven't seen any
in years and would love to check it out again.

I also vaguely remember (real vague, these things were on the air when I
was about seven years old) some of those puppet shows.  If anyone else
remembers, knows where I can get information on them, etc. I'd be grateful.

FIREBALL XL5  I can't remmber anything about this one, just the title.

SPACE PATROL.  As I recall, this ship, which looked like some demented top,
flew around the solar system, with its crew doing good deeds.  At one
point, they deal with a twisted alien from A. Centauri.

Two others, both puppet shows, whose titles I cannot remember.  One was
underwater adventures; the good guys had some kind of submarine.  Another
dealt with the enormously wealthy family who had their own International
Rescue Service (maybe this is Fireball XL5?), and they had their own
minisubs, and jets, AND a space station!

By the way, three final shows that no one has mentioned:

   VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA.  The fearless crew of the Seaview, a
vessel clearly NOT designed for stealthy underwater travel, carrying its
own nuclear missiles, torps, AND a flying minisub, tackling all kinds of
bizarre underwater critters, most of which (judging from the fact that they
could hold the Seaview one-handed) should have died just from the
differences in water pressure they would have been forced to endure from
their size!

   THE IMMORTAL.  The guy can't die.  His blood is mutant.  Rich guy wants
transfusions.  All of them.  Chase scenes.  This went on for seven or eight
weeks and then they cancelled the show.

  (By the way, someone did mention THE INVADERS, but does anyone have any
information about it?  Didn't the hero finally convince people that there
are aliens and he isn't a loony and now the government is getting ready to
do something?  And, of course, CAPTAIN SCARLET, what a great show!)

  UFO.  British show, set in 1990 (actually, they weren't too far off with
the bit about women having purple hair).  Aliens are stealing humans for
body parts (don't look at me that way, I'm not the one coming up with these
ideas, I'm just reporting them) and a supersecret government agency has a
moon base and interplanetary fighters and aircraft and other neat stuff to
shoot the them down.

  Finally, just for bonus snicks, few people have mentioned the outstanding
Saturday morning (and sometimes Sunday morning.  Ever notice the really
weird cartoons that end up Sunday mornings?) children shows.

   Jonny Quest (outstanding!  incredible plots, decent animation, the best
thing Hanna Barbara ever did, I think), Marine Boy, Astroboy, Eighth Man
(It's Tobor, the Eighth Man!), The Amazing Three (almost no one has ever
heard of this one; a shame, really, it's so loony), Prince Planet (very odd
show), Kimba: The White Lion (another one that implies serious drug abuse
in the animation industry), Space Ghost, Superpresident (Yes, he's the
president, and he's a superhero...no, I am not making this up!), Speed
Racer, Gigantor, and all the Marvel comic hero cartoons they churned out
(the original Spiderman and Fantastic Four ones are probably the best of
these, although one of my favorite lines comes from one about Prince Namor,
the Submariner.  He's wandering around New York and two cops are looking
for him and one of the cops says, "Look, how hard can it be to find a guy
with gills and wings on his feet, wearing nothing but a bathing suit?")

Enjoy.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Anthony & Brooks & Card (5 msgs) & Cherryh &
                   Delany & Ende (2 msgs) & Kerr (3 msgs) & King 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 19:56:02 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: Piers Anthony

Piers Anthony's "And Eternity" reminds me of the couple "Space Tyrant"
books I tried before I gave up on the series.  He has an unpleasant
preoccupation with sex in this book (as in "Space Tyrant"), and not much
happens.  It was pretty clear from the beginning that he was going to do
something like he did with "Green Mother" - send someone on a bunch of
adventures and then (surprise) make her into an incarnation.  But these
adventures were boring and not very scifi.  The 2 books which preceded
("Green Mother" and "For love of Evil", I forget the second title) both
started out very well as the characters were set up. This was some of the
best writing Piers Anthony has ever done but, then the characters are
introduced after 40-50 pages and we got lots of incredibly silly adventures
until the ending where the last 15-25 pages turned wonderful again.  In
"and Eternity" there are no comparable good parts, so far as I could tell.

There seems to be a lot of wondering about sex with 2 or 3 minds in one of
the bodies.  The first time I encountered this in this book, I endured it,
but farther along, I found that if I skimmed ahead about 4-5 pages each
time, it was over and what story there was would continue.  It reminds me a
lot of RA Heinlein's worst book "I will fear no Evil".  Anthony is better
at padding and smalltalk than Heinlein, but he is much worse at
world-building and logical plotting than Heinlein.  In either case, I am
not interested in how 2 or 3 minds decide who has control of the body when
they have sex.  The idea of telepathy is kind of interesting though, and if
you are interested in a well-done interplay of minds, try Fletcher Pratt's
"The Blue Star".  I love the dreamy way which thoughts impinge themselves
on the blue star holder's mind.

I hope that all of Piers Anthony's books will not start to resemble his
Space Tyrant Stories.  It kind of disappointed me when I read a couple of
them, but then I tried his latest Xanth books and they were not too bad (a
bit pointless perhaps, but still fun), and the last 2 incarnation books had
some really great moments, but "and Eternity" just reminds me of all the
bad parts of Space Tyrant.

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 07:25:00 GMT
From: RMD@psuarch.bitnet
Subject: RE: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #163

Has anyone read _The Wishsong of Shannara_ by Terry Brooks?  I've read the
first two in the trilogy, and liked them, but was told that the third isn't
worth it.  Could someone please tell me about it?  Thanks.

Richard DesMarais
RMD@PSUARCH.BIT

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 18:10:00 GMT
From: gp17@umail.umd.edu ("Gary B. PHILLIPS")
Subject: Orson Scott Card question

I read an OSC novel a while back called _The Worthing Chronicle_ which
incorporated parts of _Hot Sleep_ and _Capitol_.  I also remember reading a
short story about Abner Doon and his destruction of Nuber's Italy (a
computer net world conquest simulation).  My questions (in order of
increasing importance):

1) The name of the short story?

2) I've read _TWC_ and Capitol, is _HS_ worth tracking down and reading?

3) Are there any more works set in this universe?

All this talk of religon and OSC brought back to mind _TWC_ where the
"religious significance" isn't buried as deep in the mix as in some of his
other works.

Please e-mail answers.

gp17@umail.umd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 20:13:43 GMT
From: klw@hpindwa.hp.com (Karen Williams)
Subject: Re: Card, Mormonism, Intolerance, Relevance

djo@PacBell.COM (Dan'l DanehyOakes) writes:
>>Anyone who's met the man, or seen his wonderful "Secular Humanist
>>Revival," which is one of the most eloquent pleas for *tolerance* that I
>>know of, knows better.
>
>Yes, it's a pity he doesn't do those anymore.

The reason that I heard that Card doesn't do his Secular Humanist Revivals
anymore is that the Mormon Church told him that if he didn't stop doing
them they would excommunicate him. Also, at a panel on Religions of the
Future at the last WorldCon, when Barry Longyear suggested that it didn't
matter what you believed in so long as you believed in something, Card came
down very hard on the side of The One True Religion and God.

I grew up in a small, Mormon town in Idaho (Pocatello, three hours north of
Salt Lake City), and I found Card's portrayal of Mormons in THE FOLK OF THE
FRINGE to fit in fairly well with what I experienced growing up.  Some
Mormons are tolerant, some aren't, but the Church as a whole is intolerant
of anything that disagrees with it (face it: it's a Church, and that's what
Churches do). However, one thing that the Mormon Church gives, if you're
willing to become part of it, is a fine sense of belonging and family, and
this was shown very well in THE FOLK OF THE FRINGE.

Karen Williams
klw@hpindwa.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 05:56:35 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Of Interest to Fans of Orson Scott Card

   According to a very reliable source, Orson Scott Card has completed and
submitted to Tor Books all but the last two or three chapters of the third
book in the "Ender" series. The title is apparently "Ender the Traitor",
although my source was less certain about this; "Ender's Children" (which
is what I'd heard previously) might still be the title.
   Speculation: we may see the book before the end of this year.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 19:53:11 GMT
From: croes@fwi.uva.nl (Felix A. Croes)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card's "Treason"

ROOKS38@WHARTON.UPENN.EDU writes:

>      Also, what do Card readers think about the new _Treason_ versus
>the earlier _A Planet Called Treason_?

I don't consider "Treason" any better than "A Planet Called Treason". I
read "Planet" quite a while ago (the Dutch translation), but it seems to me
that everything that makes "Treason" a good book was already in "Planet".
In the "Author's Note" Card mentions that about ten percent of "Treason" is
new.  Could this be the ten percent I don't like?

In general, the present tendency to stretch every story in at least 3
volumes is bad enough. Rewriting is worse.

Felix Croes

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 04:06:31 GMT
From: flee@shire.cs.psu.edu (Felix Lee)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card's "Treason"

I read _Treason_ and _A Planet Called Treason_ side by side once, out of
curiosity.  In _Treason_, about half the first chapter is entirely
different and develops Lanik's character better.  Lanik's first trip
through the philosophers' forest is fleshed out with introspection; the
journey takes several pages instead of just a few sentences.  Other
sections were also fleshed out that I can't remember offhand.

The story is essentially the same.  Most of the changes are minor and
improve the book in only minor ways.

Fiction has discovered the second edition: Orson Scott Card, David Gerrold,
Robert Heinlein, and Stephen King.  Anybody else?  Who's going to be first
with a third edition?

Felix Lee
flee@shire.cs.psu.edu
*!psuvax1!flee

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 14:25:09 GMT
From: jn163051@longs.lance.colostate.edu (Joel Nevison)
Subject: Re: Should I finish Cyteen?

grr@cbmvax (George Robbins) writes:
>fleming@uxh.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
>>characters are really unappealing.  Ari's a bitch, Jason's a wimp, and
>>Grant is hard to differentiate from Jason.

Well it just goes to show ya'.  Different strokes...  Cherryh is one of my
all time favorites. I've only found a couple of her stories I didn't
*love*.  I suppose you're right about the characters personalities, but for
my money they are as real as they come.  Maybe I don't know diddly, but I
really like Cherryh's characterizations.

>...but it helps if you've read "40,000 Down in Gehenna" and maybe a couple
>of her other Union/Alliance novels the deal with the Azi and their
>context.

Definitely agreed!  I think "40,000 in Gehenna" was one of the best along
with "Downbelow Station".  Cherryh's concept of Azi is terribly
interesting, raising questions about slavery, mindwipe, responsibility of
handlers, etc.  I also feel that her concept of 'jump' using 'vanes' and
the effects on people while jumping are neat ideas.

Joel Nevison
jn163051@longs.lance.colostate.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 21:45:32 GMT
From: humphrie@cat31.cs.wisc.edu (William Humphries)
Subject: Re: Delany

BECKS@taunivm.BITNET (Sara Beck) writes:
>[Last] time there was a serious Delany discussion on this net (6 months
>ago, maybe?) someone stated in tones of great assurance that the book had
>been delayed after a version had been completed because Delaney of his own
>volition decided that elements of the original were irresponsible or in
>bad taste in an age of AIDS and decided to revise it.  The source quoted
>for this statement was a conversation with Delaney at a convention.

A clarification because I added to your confusion.  Three years ago at
Wiscon 14 Jan Bogstead (a feminist lit theory student doing work on
Delany) said at a panel that "Cities" had been scrapped because of what
Sara calls 'irresponsible elements of free love in the age of AIDS.'  When
the topic arose, I posted this information to the net.

Last year at Noreascon 3, I had the opportunity to meet Delany so I asked
him about the abovementioned rumor.  My understanding of what he told me
was that "Cities" was being written and would be published in a year or
two.  I posted this newer information when "Cities" came back up as a
topic.  I must not have said that this supercedes my previous information.

Sorry about the confusion,

Bill Humphries
U W Graduate Economics
humphrie@garfield.cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 21:40:04 GMT
From: ANDERSOE@grin1.bitnet ("Brownbeard, the Marauder ", Anderson,Eric H)
Subject: Michael Ende

I believe he is a German writer and he has written two novels that I know
of.  One is _The Unending Story_ (IMHO much better than the movie) and
Momo. both are available in trade paperback editions.

While both stories might be classified as childrens stories in some
respects, they are very much "adult" or mainstream in their concepts. I
recommend them both very highly.

Eric H. Anderson
ANDERSOE@GRIN1

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 00:22:09 GMT
From: vg07+@andrew.cmu.edu (Vivek Gupta)
Subject: Re: Michael Ende

Hi,

I believe the name of the book was "The Never Ending Story."

I remember this because at the time I read it I thought it was interesting
that the author's last name was Ende and the story was Never Ending (Well I
thought it was interesting)

Vivek Gupta
Box #3210
1000 Morewood Ave.
Pittsburgh, PA 15213
(412) 268-4545
vg07@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 19:03:14 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: DAGGERSPELL

All three books are very well worth reading.  Katherine Kerr turns me
green-eyed with envy.  The world she has created is so complex and her
skill with writing is such that she keeps the wildfolk just elusive enough
as they must be for the characters.  The entire book is infused with a fey
quality that is not overdone, and every now and again you catch a glimpse
of them from the corner of your eye.  And the history she has created with
the multiple lives and untangling the messes they've made of them is I find
very interesting.  Whenever someone finally does unravel a knot, despite
the whole rest of the tangle you feel a sense of relief.

In other words: Go read them!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!

The Bristling Wood (which also appears under the name of Dawnspell
occasionally) is out in paperback now so there should be no problem about
affording it.  It should be high up on the list of next paperback to buy.
If you have the other two first at least try them.  Just be warned you may
be hooked for a long time to come.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu  
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet 

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 19:09:12 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Katherine Kerr's fouth book is out!!!!!!!

I was quite surprised, and happy to find Katherine Kerr's new novel out.  I
had seen mention of it in either Locus or Sf-Chronicle but then forgotten
the title and release date.  It is called the Dragon Revenant and is a
trade paperback from Doubleday foundation.  I didn't see it as a hardcover,
and checking the inside matter it seems this is the first edition/printing
ever.  In the states that is, I assume something came out in England first
as she has been doing for a while, I found her there long before she became
popular here.  However I believe she lives in California and so may be
having her books come out here first now.  Or some sort of simultaneous
print run deal.  Whatever, we have it here at least.

It also mentioned in the front matter that she wrote a book called Polar
City Blues.  Does anyone know anything about this book????  please send me
the information if you do, I check Usenet most and Bitnet second but
haven't yet visited my Genie account, although I do have one.  Thanks in
advance for any info.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu  
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet 

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 22:05:33 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Re: DAGGERSPELL

schimel-lawrence@CS.YALE.EDU (Lawrence Schimel) writes:
>All three books are very well worth reading.  [discussion omitted] In
>other words: Go read them!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!

I'll second the recommendation, and add that there are FOUR books: THE
DRAGON REVENANT is out in trade paperback (although I've only seen one copy
(the one I bought :<) in stores).  Further followups might best be directed
to rec.arts.sf-lovers, which needs new topics anyway :<)

The fourth book is an ending of sorts, and leaves a lot of stuff
unmentioned.  SPOILERS FOLLOW:

1.  What happened to the past-time thread of the King coming to power?  We
know Nevyn didn't resolve his Wyrd then, but why?  This is unmentioned in
the fourth book?

2.  Why is Rhodry's Wyrd Eldidd's Wyrd and what does this mean?

3.  What will happen to Rhodry without Jill, and what kind of a problem
does this pose for the Wyrd of Eldidd?  His relationship with his new wife
will doubtless have something to say about this. And what role does his
child have to play?

4.  Will Jill learn dweomer from Nevyn?  (NOTE: Nevyn can die now.  He has
accomplished his vow to bring Brangwen to the dweomer, and has made peace
with both Guerrant and Brangwen.  So if he dies, will she learn dweomer at
all?)

5.  Nevyn's Wyrd seems to be resolved.  Will he die, or can he sustain his
life through dweomer and finally begin to enjoy it?

Anyway, any commentary/speculation would be welcome.  Obviously, the next
book (if there is one) will start a new chapter in the saga, but just as
obviously the story isn't over by a long shot.

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 08:21:44 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Review of reissue of _The Stand_ (S. King)

_The Stand_ is, basicly, a post-holocaust story, dealing with a
confrontation between Good and Evil (both sides have their own messenger /
personification).  It starts out as what I would consider pure science
fiction, then changes into a more fantasy-type novel (dealing with the
supernatural does that 8-)).  There are some pretty, uhm, gruesome parts,
but, then, King is considered a horror writer, so I guess they're to be
expected.

For people who have read the book before, the new edition would probably be
worth it (assuming, of course, you liked it) in paperback, and if, like me,
you are a King fan, the it would probably be worth it in hardcover.

The new edition has, according to the cover blurbs, 155 000 more words,
about 500+ more pages, and has been modernized.  For example, it now takes
place in 1990 (I seem to recall the other version taking place in 1980),
and there are some references to new things (my favorite has *got* to be
the reference to Rambo IV, which, although not out yet, probably will have
the title indicated in TS).  I only caught two major additions, both of
which I'm not sure about, my favorite of which was an entire chapter
devoted to how various people died *after* the plague was pretty much over
(describing a lot of senseless deaths is something King seems to be good
at).

One of the things I noticed while reading it was just how similar it was to
_The Postman_, by David Brin.  I'm not really sure *why* that occurred to
me, but there are some.  I mention this only to wonder, publicly, if Brin
was influenced by King.

I liked the original version, and I also liked this version.  I didn't
really notice too much difference (but, then, I also haven't read the
original for several years).  On the IMMLSoMFtPF (Infamous Modified Mark
Leeper Scale of -5 to +5), I'd give the old version a +3.5, and this one a
+3.6.

Recommended, however, do be aware that this book is 1200+ pages long.
That's a bit of reading, even for me (and I read rather quickly).

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Koontz & McCaffrey (4 msgs) & Norton &
                      Rawn (2 msgs) & Sagan (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 16:42:54 GMT
From: paulc@hp-lsd.cos.hp.com (Paul Carroll)
Subject: Re: 3 by Koontz

>			  WATCHERS by Dean R. Koontz
>	       Berkley, 1988 (1987c), ISBN 0-425-10746-9
>			 LIGHTNING by Dean R. Koontz
>	      Berkley, 1989 (1988c), ISBN 0-425-11580-1
>		       TWILIGHT EYES by Dean R. Koontz
>		  Berkley, 1987, ISBN 0-425-10065-0
>		       A book review by Mark R. Leeper

Surprisingly, I happen to have read all of these books, as well as having
just finished THE BAD PLACE.  I happened to be flying a lot in '88 and '89,
so I tended to buy some books in airport newstands, where the selection is
rather limited.  (Un)Fortunately, WATCHERS had just come out and I found it
to be quite enjoyable.  Sadly, I bought more, hoping that all of Koontz'
work would be of the same caliber.  Of course, I was mistaken.  I highly
recommend WATCHERS to anyone (SF or not), whereas LIGHTNING would probably
only appeal to SF readers.  I don't think I would recommend TWILIGHT EYES
to anyone.

> In the narrow sampling of three of his recent novels I have read and from
> conversations with other people, the menace is usually something
> super-scientific that has gotten out of hand.

THE BAD PLACE has the same sort of pseudo-scientific explanation.  I think
I'd be happier if he just let the problem be mystical rather than dragging
in some explanation that is extremely unlikely.  Enough said.  I'm still
looking.

Paul Carroll
HP Logic Systems Division
hplabs!hp-lsd!paulc
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Date: 5 May 90 12:29:26 GMT
From: jrwsnsr@jupiter.nmt.edu (Jonathan R. Watts)
Subject: Anne McCaffrey books

Does anyone have a complete list of all of Anne McCaffrey's books?  I THINK
I have all of her SF, but I'd like to make sure, and I'm also interested in
any other fiction she's written.  For anyone who's interested, here's a
(long) list of what I have:

Pern books:
   The Dragonriders of Pern :
      3-in-1 volume, hardback, book club edition, published by Nelson
      Doubleday, Inc. by arrangement with Del Rey/Ballantine Books,
      absolutely revolting cover art by Rob Dilg.  Includes Dragonflight
      (C) 1968, Dragonquest (C) 1971, and The White Dragon (C) 1978.

   The Harper Hall of Pern :
      3-in-1 volume, hardback, book club edition, published by Nelson
      Doubleday, Inc. by arrangement with Atheneum Publishers, nice cover
      art by Victoria Poyser.  Includes Dragonsong (C) 1976, Dragonsinger
      (C) 1977, and Dragondrums (C) 1979.  (I also have a paperback copy of
      Dragonsong, but it is currently 70 miles away, so no info on that
      one.)

   Moreta:  Dragonlady of Pern :
      Hardback, book club edition, published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books,
      nice cover art by Michael Whelan.  (C) 1983.

   Nerilka's Story :
      Hardback, book club edition, published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books,
      nice cover art by Edwin Herder.  (C) 1986.

   Dragonsdawn :
      Hardback, published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books, nice cover art by
      Michael Whelan.  Has some beautiful errors in it, such as referring
      to Jim Tillek as Jim Keroon all through the section where the admiral
      and co. decide on the landing site.  That one confused the #@$! out
      of me on my first read!  (C) 1988.

   The Renegades of Pern :
      Hardback, published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books, nice cover art by
      Michael Whelan.  (C) 1989.

   A Time When :
      Hardback, signed by Anne McCaffrey, published by Nesfa Press.  OK
      cover art by Bonnie Dalzell.  I found this one by pure luck in a used
      book store.  It is actually an early version of chapters 3 through 6
      of The White Dragon, published in 1975.  It's interesting noting the
      differences between this and the final version (mostly the
      occasional ommitted sentence in The White Dragon).  (C) 1975.

Killashandra books :
   Crystal Singer :
      Hardback, book club edition, published by Nelson Doubleday, Inc. by
      arrangement with Ballantine Books.  Absolutely horrible cover art by
      Dennis Meehan.  (C) 1982.

   Killashandra :
      Hardback, book club edition, published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books,
      nice cover art by Michael Whelan.  (C) 1985.

Other books :
   The Ireta Adventure :
      2-in-1 volume, hardback, book club edition.  Includes Dinosaur Planet
      and Dinosaur Planet Survivors.  This one's also 70 miles away, so no
      more info.

   The Coelura (sp?) :
      Hardback, book club edition.  70 miles away again.  I didn't
      particularly like this one.

   The Ship Who Sang :
      Paperback.  Published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books.  Nice cover art by
      The Brothers Hildebrandt.  Short story collection, about Helva, the
      ship (with a brain) who sang.  (C) 1961 - 1969.

   To Ride Pegasus :
      Paperback.  Published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books.  Nice cover art by
      Darrell K. Sweet.  Short story collection, about an organization of
      psychics.  (C) 1969 - 1973.

   Decision at Doona :
      Paperback.  Published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books.  Nice cover art by
      Darrell K. Sweet.  (C) 1969.

   Restoree :
      Paperback.  Published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books.  Nice cover art by
      The Brothers Hildebrandt.  (C) 1967.

   Get Off the Unicorn :
      Paperback.  Published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books.  Nice cover art by
      Paul Alexander.  Short story collection.  Includes one Pern story
      (The Smallest Dragonboy), one Pegasus story (Apple), one Helva story
      (Honeymoon), and other stand-alone stories.  (C) 1959 - 1973.

Well, that's it, all my Anne McCaffrey books.  The only other one I know of
is The Lady, which I've seen but haven't read.

While I'm on the subject of McCaffrey and Pern, though, how about a list of
Pern-related books while I'm at it?  Here's what I have, tell me if you
have anything not mentioned:

Dragonharper by Jody Lnn Nye :
   Paperback "Choose Your Own Adventure"-type book (ridiculously easy to
   complete), published by Tom Doherty Associates, Inc, OK cover art by
   Doug Beekman.  I know Nye has written another one of these, I don't
   remember the title (Dragonfire?).

The Atlas of Pern by Karen Wynn Fonstad :
   Hardback, oversized book club edition, published by Del Rey/Ballantine
   Books.  Cover art is one of the interior maps.

The People of Pern by Robin Wood :
   Hardback, oversized book club edition, published by The Donning Company
   Publishers.  Great art by Robin Wood.

The Dragonlover's Guide to Pern by Jody Lynn Nye with Anne McCaffrey :
   Hardback, published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books.  Nice cover art by Todd
   Cameron Hamilton.

That's it!  If you're still reading, you must have a good constitution! :-)

Send flames/corrections/opinions/anything else your heart desires to:
 
Jonathan Watts
jrwsnsr@jupiter.nmt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 21:32:01 GMT
From: gminette@polyslo.calpoly.edu (The Silver Dragon: AKA G. Minette)
Subject: Re: Anne McCaffrey books

jrwsnsr@nmtsun.nmt.edu (Jonathan R. Watts) writes:
>Does anyone have a complete list of all of Anne McCaffrey's books?  I
>THINK I have all of her SF, but I'd like to make sure, and I'm also
>interested in any other fiction she's written.  For anyone who's
>interested, here's a (long) list of what I have:
>[...]
>Dragonharper by Jody Lnn Nye :
>   Paperback "Choose Your Own Adventure"-type book (ridiculously easy to
>   complete), published by Tom Doherty Associates, Inc, OK cover art by
>   Doug Beekman.  I know Nye has written another one of these, I don't
>   remember the title (Dragonfire?).

Jody Lynn Nye also wrote another "Choose Your Own Adventure" type book set
in Pern called "DragonFire".  Also by Tom Doherty etc.  Artwork by Beekman
Story thread begins after _The White Dragon_, follows Mirrim and Path.  You
get to choose what they do.

Anyone know when _All The Weyrs Of Pern_ is due out?

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 00:51:45 GMT
From: sequent!scottie@cse.ogi.edu (Scott Thurston)
Subject: Re: Anne McCaffrey books

jrwsnsr@nmtsun.nmt.edu (Jonathan R. Watts) writes:
>Does anyone have a complete list of all of Anne McCaffrey's books?  [Pern
>and other stuff deleted]
>
>Other books :
>   The Ireta Adventure :
>      2-in-1 volume, hardback, book club edition.  Includes Dinosaur
>      Planet and Dinosaur Planet Survivors.  This one's also 70 miles
>      away, so no more info.

I just finished a McCaffrey/Elizabeth Moon collaboration called "Sassinak".
It is listed as volume 1 of "The Planetary Pirates", and Ireta plays a very
big part towards the end.  It was good reading, but only alluded to many
significant events in Sassinak's life.  Sort of a *very* condensed "Bio of
a Space Tyrant" (at least as much as I read!).

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 07:04:46 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Get of the Unicorn (by Anne McCaffrey)

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU writes:
>jrwsnsr@nmtsun.nmt.edu (Jonathan R. Watts) writes:
>>   Get Off the Unicorn :
>>      Paperback.  Published by Del Rey/Ballantine Books.  Nice cover art
>>      by Paul Alexander.  Short story collection.  Includes one Pern
>>      story (The Smallest Dragonboy), one Pegasus story (Apple), one
>>      Helva story (Honeymoon), and other stand-alone stories.  (C) 1959 -
>>      1973.
>
>Loved the Pern short story.  The others were good too.

I know, I know.  I read the intro to the book and still prefer the original
title to the book, hence the title of this posting.  The funny thing was
that I thought that Pern short story was one of the weaker stories in the
book (although I loved all the stories including the Pern story).  I
especially liked the two stories with the Rowan.  Are there other stories
with this character in it?

As to Pern: I read the first six books when I was pretty young and really
enjoyed them.  However, the only one after that that I have managed to make
it through is Moreta's story (and even that was a fight).  I still enjoy
the original stories, I just seem to have been burned out by Pern.  Anyone
else feel this way?

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 05:13:52 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Imperial Lady: a Fantasy of Han China

Title:     Imperial Lady: a Fantasy of Han China
By:        Andre Norton & Susan Shwartz
Publisher: TOR Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 293pp
ISBN:      0-812-50722-3

   This book tells the tale of Lady Silver Snow, born the only daughter of
a general in disgrace, who through courage redeems the fortunes of her
house and becomes queen of the Hsiung-nu nomads beyond China's Great Wall.
It is based (as an afterword explains) on the life of a historical person,
but includes a tasty soupcon of fantasy elements.

   This collaboration bears comparison in many ways to _Susan_Shwartz's_
solo fantasy _Silk_Roads_and_Shadows_ (see RR#45). Both use the glitter of
Imperial China and the great steppes of Central Asia as background; both
present strong stories of women who, though misfits in their own cultures,
find the strength to represent what is best of them in alien lands.

   If _Imperial_Lady_ misses something of the depth and impact of _Silk_
Roads_, it also avoids that book's major flaw; Lady Silver Snow seems far
less out of place in her time than the Princess Alexandra did in hers. If
one can accept the initial premise that a Han Chinese general would teach
his daughter to ride and shoot the bow, Silver Snow's character and choices
seem relatively plausible.

   Nevertheless, this book has more the flavor of a juvenile (like most of
Norton's solo work). The plot is a simple one, turning on duty and love and
involving only two major confrontations in both of which the issues are far
clearer-cut than in Alexandra's initiatory struggle on the Diamond Path.
No-one in _Imperial_Lady_ ever becomes quite as three-dimensional as
Alexandra and her friends in _Silk_Roads_.

   The prose is in a somewhat more high-flown and pseudo-archaic mode than
_Silk_Roads_, but that's appropriate to the book's atmosphere. It works.
All in all, I'd say this is acceptable escape reading, especially for the
teenagers it seems to be aimed at; others without my particular fondness
for oriental fantasy may find it rather slight.

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 21:05:50 GMT
From: sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari)
Subject: Re: Rawn's Dragon Prince series

pcolby@prime.com (Peter Colby  bldg 4-1) writes:
>development, the progrom against the "sorcerers" being carried out by the
>Sunrunner hierarchy (Pol's cousin, I forget his name), and in the lack of
>identification of the intended other party to the murdered old woman's
>letter (at the end of the last book).

Pol's cousin name is Andry, Lord of Sunrunners.

I don't recall seeing any reference to the fourth (but it wouldn't surprise
me in the least)

One question: remember the oldest son of Ianathe, Ruval?  And how he
managed to find about the secret about Rohan's gold supply.  Why can't any
other sorcerer also have the vision?

SHD

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 15:39:14 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Rawn's Dragon Prince series

One thing that bothered me about this series:
   You've got all these princes running around.  Shouldn't there be a King
or a Duke or something here somewhere?  Prince has long been reserved as a
subsidiary title.  (Need I :-)?)

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 00:41:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Carl Sagan

   Has anyone read Carl Sagan's _Contact_, and would they recommend it?
   Also, why don't many people like Carl Sagan?  He always seemed like a
rather enthusiastic astronomer to me.

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 01:00:11 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Carl Sagan

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>   Has anyone read Carl Sagan's _Contact_, and would they recommend it?
>
>   Also, why don't many people like Carl Sagan?  He always seemed like a
>rather enthusiastic astronomer to me.

   I read 40 pages of _Contact_, the main character was female but seemed
to be Carl Sagan, with a few additions ( mostly breasts ).  The people who
dislike Sagan usually do for political reasons.
   I liked _The Dragons of Eden_ and _Broca's Brain_, but those are non-SF.
As an interesting aside, Sagan is one of two people who Isaac Asimov has
met that Asimov admits is smarter than he ( according to his autobio ).

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 14:09:19 GMT
From: xroads!pubtendr@asuvax.eas.asu.edu (Steve Roberson)
Subject: Re: Carl Sagan

I received "Contact" by Carl Sagan as a gift and read it right away. I
thought it was a fair book (maybe I need to re-read it) about the politics
involving first (radio) contact with extraterrestrials. I seem to recall
that the ending was rather hokey, though, but I'm sure the book wasn't a
waste of time.

hplabs!hp-sdd!crash!xroads!pubtendr

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 02:42:10 GMT
From: utoday!wagner@uunet.uu.net (Mitch Wagner)
Subject: Re: Carl Sagan

SPOILER WARNING:

It's an "eh" sort of book. Publicity touted it as having been written by
Sagan because Sagan felt nobody had ever done a real good job on what First
Contact would be like. And Sagan, being a big proponent of SETI, would
presumably be able to do a smash-up job of it.

Then Sagan does the aliens up as being perfectly human, apparently.  It's
the old gag, "We are taking a form you would be familiar with, Earthling,
because you would not understand if we showed ourselves to you as we really
are."

Bogus.

Mitch
wagner@utoday.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 17:25:58 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Carl Sagan

 The problem with 'Contact' was that the ETs set up the first contact to be
indistinguishable from a hoax, from the POV of anyone but the contactees.
Several hundred pages of mono to bi-dimensional characterization leading up
to 'But in the end, nothing really happened' was frustrating to read. There
was a cute joke about the value of pi, though.
 The gripe I have with Mr Sagan was the manner in which the TAPPS model got
reported on: Newspapers first, colleagues second, and the manner in which
the limits of the TAPPS model got ignored. This may be because of the
inherent limitations of the popular press, and I could be doing Mr. Sagan a
disservice.

JDN

------------------------------
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Date: 3 May 90 20:31:00 GMT
From: CHAPMAN@ducvax.auburn.edu
Subject: RE: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #158

In regard to a TekWar sequel, hold your hats people, Shatner has announced
that there will be a sequel to TekWar called TekLord.  Who knows, maybe
he'll write this one.

George Chapman
CHAPMAN@AUDUCVAX.BITNET
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Date: 4 May 90 05:15:52 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Silk Roads and Shadows

Title:     Silk Roads and Shadows
By:        Susan Shwartz
Publisher: TOR Books (Mar 1988)
Format:    pb, 337pp
ISBN:      0-812-55411-6

   In _Silk_Roads_And_Shadows_, Susan Shwartz gives us the story of the
princess Alexandra, sister to the Emperor of an alternate timeline's
Byzantium, who journeys into the East to steal silkworms needed to revive
the Byzantine silk industry and finds there far more than she bargains for.
From the beginning her journey is haunted by the sendings of her aunt
Theodora, the sorceress who blighted Byzantium's silkworms and covets its
crown. Alexandra is saved at first by an encounter with the mysterious King
of the mystic city of Shamballah. He warns her that her only chance of
survival is to tread the perilous Diamond Path, to learn the Vajrayana
magical discipline of esoteric Buddhism. Her journey becomes a spiritual
oddyssey as well as a geographical one, a series of testing which can end
only when she meets death or transcends it.

   The prose styling is good; the research that went into the
world-building was obviously both wide-ranging and thorough (I particularly
appreciated the sensitivity with which Shwartz approaches the Vajrayana and
syncretizes the half-a-dozen religious traditions known to her characters
into a coherent whole around it). The adventures Alexandra and her friends
endure have all the splendor and terror and magical brilliance of the
Arabian Nights tales; on that level, the book is a lot of fun.

   Unfortunately, its appeal for me was nearly ruined by a major flaw
common in the subgenre - the attitudes and very personalities of the major
characters were ludicrously anachronistic for the historical context. In
this respect and a few others the book uncomfortably approaches the
"MZB-wannabee" syndrome I discussed in another review.

   As in much genre SF and fantasy, the protagonist is a strong individual
set against her culture's values, and the plot depends largely on how
effectively she can get free of them to do "what is right" in a wider
sense. The problem with this is that the kind of individuality that could
even conceive of its ethical problems in that way is a modern Western
invention; tolerance of non-conformity even in one's own thoughts is,
historically, a *very* exceptional trait.

   In SF, which is set in the future, this is not (usually) a problem.  In
whole-cloth secondary worlds like Tolkien's, one can simply handwave the
question.  But Alexandra's psychological modernity is so out of place in a
9th-century Byzantine as to jar one's teeth. The `real' Alexandra (if the
actual doings and writings of pre-moderns are any guide) would have been
far more parochial and culture-bound, like the novel's Prince Li Shou who
(though he is genuinely xenophilic) is ultimately doomed by his inability
to break his own conditioning. Nor it is it only Alexandra who acts like an
anachronism. Haraldr, her faithful guardsman, displays none of the grim
fatalism attested by the Norse sagas or the historical lives of its heroes;
he is too autonomous, too willing to conceive of life as a struggle with
fate that the human individual might actually win.

   Admittedly, it's hard for a 20th-century author to get inside such a
mindset. And in fiction that aims to be simple escapism perhaps one
shouldn't demand it. But it's precisely *because* Shwartz otherwise
displays such talent and craftsmanship that the problem stands out. If she
continues to do historical fantasy, I hope she will put more effort into
making her characters psychologically plausible in context.

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 23:38:08 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: HYPERION/FALL OF HYPERION by Dan Simmons

			  HYPERION by Dan Simmons
	     Bantam Spectra, 1990 (1989c), ISBN 0-553-28368-5
		    THE FALL OF HYPERION by Dan Simmons
	      Doubleday Foundation, 1990, ISBN 0-385-24950-0
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   What we have here is a glorious failure.

   You may notice that I have labeled this "a book review," not "two book
reviews" as you might have expected.  That is because, physical reality
notwithstanding, this is a single book.  I cannot imagine any reason, other
than greed, for not publishing it as a single volume.  Yes, I know
publishers claim that they can't publish a book of a thousand pages because
1) no one will buy it, and 2) it is physically difficult to produce.  Yet
New American Library has published the 1000-page DON QUIXOTE and the
1400-page LES MISERABLES, people do purchase them, and they haven't fallen
apart, even after repeated readings.  The final death blow to this
argument, of course, is that Doubleday is producing a book club edition
with both "novels" in a single volume!  Rumor has it that book stores don't
like thick books because they can't display as many in the same volume.
Life's tough.

   Issuing this novel as two volumes is doubly annoying because the second
half is so long and drawn-out that I found myself saying, "Why didn't
Simmons just add another hundred or so pages onto the first half and wrap
the story up there?"  (I am not the only person to make this observation.)
Because it came out as a separate volume it had to be about the same length
as the first half and this means padding, padding, and more padding.

   The first half (to begin at the beginning, as they say) has been
compared to Chaucer's CANTERBURY TALES in that it is a group of pilgrims
telling stories.  But there is a basic difference.  In THE CANTERBURY
TALES, the stories are about other people; in HYPERION they are about the
story-tellers themselves.  And in this area, Simmons does very well,
managing to have each story *sound* as if the teller were telling it: the
story told by the priest sounds the way a priest would talk, the story told
by the soldier sounds the way a soldier would talk, etc.  In addition, each
story is interesting in itself.  Each story is also almost novel-length in
itself; any one of them, with an ending added on, could have been published
as a stand-alone novel.  (Why do I even suggest this?!  Next we'll have
HYPERION: THE SPECIAL EDITION, redivided and sold as six novels!)

   The basic story begins with seven pilgrims traveling to the "Time
Tombs," odd structures on the planet Hyperion which are traveling backwards
in time and somehow connected with the Shrike.  The Shrike is a monster
that appears to be a humanoid made up of a large collection of knives and
razor blades, leading a friend of mine to describe HYPERION (the first
half) as "Freddy Krueger on Mars."  It turns out (in the second half) that
there is a very good reason for the Shrike and its presence, and that this
is more than just a desire to put in a slasher monster, but many people may
be so turned off by the concept in the first half that they will not buy
the second half and find out (never mind reading a thousand pages).

   In order to figure out what the Shrike is and the secret of the Time
Tombs, the pilgrims tell their stories of how they are connected with
Hyperion.  Of these stories, I found the most interesting to be Sol
Weintraub's (the philosopher's) story, full of questions about God and the
nature of sacrifice.  Sol's daughter Rachel has been caught in a "backwash"
at the Time Tombs and is now living backwards.  This is difficult to make
consistent (Philip Dick didn't quite succeed in COUNTER-CLOCK WORLD
either), and Simmons makes a few slips.  To solve the problems of
day-to-day living, Rachel's memory regresses only during sleep, so at least
conversations can flow forward.  But when towards the end Sol notices that
Rachel's hair is getting shorter and thinning out, I found myself
wondering, "But what about all those other years she was regressing?
Wasn't her hair (and for that matter, her fingernails) getting shorter
then?"  And somehow the whole rationale Simmons had built up seemed to
collapse.

   While the first half is the pilgrims' stories, the second half is a
single story (though told from many points of view), full of space battles,
politics, philosophy, poetry, and anything else Simmons had handy. As I
said, it's heavily padded.  Without giving too much away, I have to say
that the religion expounded in the second half seems too trinitarian to me,
given its origins.  (You'll probably have to read the book to understand
what I mean.)  The padding becomes particularly evident in Sol and Rachel's
story.  Sol is convinced that the Time Tombs hold the answer to Rachel's
problem, and therefore they must reach them before Rachel regresses to her
"birth."  So we hear him think, "Now Rachel is one day old."  A few
chapters later, he thinks, "Now Rachel is eight hours old."  Then a few
chapters more, "Now Rachel is two hours old."  Then, "Now Rachel is one
hour old."  Then, "Now Rachel is thirty minutes old."  And so on and so on.
Like Zeno's arrow, we seem to be forever approaching the moment of Rachel's
birth without actually having any chance of getting there.

   Simmons does have the ability to write in many different styles.  (His
PHASES OF GRAVITY, a much better work in my opinion than this, is written
very differently than any of the pilgrims' stories here.)  And he has a sly
sense of humor.  The interstellar society that exists in HYPERION is the
result of the Hegira - humanity's outpouring from Earth when it was
destroyed.  Throughout the novel, Simmons speaks of "pre-Hegira" and "post-
Hegira" events, and so it is only a few lines later that you realize his
reference to "pre-Hegira Muslims" on page 199 is a sort of historical pun.

   Simmons also seems to have a real understanding of how electronic
bulletin boards work in his description of the All Thing, a communications
network joining all of the Hegemony (also page 199 of HYPERION):

     Days and nights would pass with me monitoring the Senate on farcaster
     cable or tapped into the All Thing.  Someone once estimated that the
     All Thing deals with about a hundred active pieces of Hegemony
     legislation per day, and during my months spent screwed into the
     sensorium I missed none of them.  My voice and name became well known
     on the debate channels.  No bill was too small, no issue too simple or
     too complex for my input.  The simple act of voting every few minutes
     gave me a false sense of having *accomplished* something.  I finally
     gave up the political obsession only after I realized that accessing
     the All Thing regularly meant either staying home or turning into a
     walking zombie.  A person constantly busy accessing on his implants
     makes a pitiful sight in public and it didn't take Helenda's decision
     to make me realize that if I stayed home I would turn into an All
     Thing sponge like so many millions of other slugs around the Web.

   If Simmons himself has made an awkward structure for his novel, the
publisher has gilded the lily by managing to leave page 305 out entirely
from both the hardcover and trade paperback editions of THE FALL OF
HYPERION, and instead to provide *two* copies of page 306!  Naturally, a
major plot element is revealed on the missing page (or would be revealed,
were it there), so after reading eight hundred pages over a period of a
year, the reader is *still* left in the dark.  And don't try blaming this
on computers: back when a publisher set a book for publishing in the
traditional way, s/he double-checked the films before sending them to the
printer.  S/he should still do this, computers notwithstanding.  I think
it's evident that this was not done in this case.

   This book is an example of a work in which the whole is less than the
sum of the parts.  This leads to an odd paradox: the first half has been
nominated for a Hugo and may well win, though had the whole book been
nominated, it might not have.  It is only in the second half that the story
becomes tedious.  As far as its competition, one of the other nominees is
volume three of a six (or seven) volume series of which the first two were
both nominated for Hugos but didn't win, and another is volume two of a
three-volume (at least) series of which the first one was nominated for a
Hugo but didn't win.  (Do you detect a pattern here?  Norman Spinrad, in
his column in the June 1990 ISAAC ASIMOV'S, has a lot to say about
"seriesism," and much of it applies here.) In this sort of field, it
wouldn't surprise me at all to see the first half of a book win a Hugo.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 17:35:29 GMT
From: tucker@tahoe.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Subject: Re: HYPERION/FALL OF HYPERION by Dan Simmons

ecl@cbnewsj.ATT.COM (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:
>  The padding becomes particularly evident in Sol and Rachel's story.  Sol
>is convinced that the Time Tombs hold the answer to Rachel's problem, and
>therefore they must reach them before Rachel regresses to her "birth."  So
>we hear him think, "Now Rachel is one day old."  A few chapters later, he
>thinks, "Now Rachel is eight hours old."  Then a few chapters more, "Now
>Rachel is two hours old."  Then, "Now Rachel is one hour old."  Then, "Now
>Rachel is thirty minutes old."  And so on and so on.  Like Zeno's arrow,
>we seem to be forever approaching the moment of Rachel's birth without
>actually having any chance of getting there.

The padding that Evelyn mentioned to me was not padding.  Especially the
above.  So much was happening in the book, the points of view changed from
one character to another so many times, that when Sol mentioned how old
Rachel was, reminded the reader that all this, was happening at once.

Besides, what else would he do?  Just sitting there waiting for the Shrike
to claim his child, with nothing to think about besides his daughter, would
lead to how much time she has left.

It also helps build up the tension (kind of like an old cop show where they
keep showing the ticking clock of a bomb) except this was done by Simmons
with much better results.

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 14:30:21 GMT
From: uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu (Void where prohibited by law.)
Subject: F. Paul Wilson

I just got done reading F. Paul Wilson's _The Tery_.  In the back, they
have a blurb, "Coming soon from Baen Books - Healer by F. Paul Wilson."
They also reprint about the first fourth or so of the book as a preview.
Anyone know if this is going to be a simple reissue?  Or has Wilson
rewritten and/or expanded it?

Stewart Tame                 
831 Greene Rd. Bldg. 12 Apt. 303
Ypsilanti, MI  48198            
uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 20:23:23 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (The Bounty Hunter)
Subject: Amazing Stories: not dead

I haven't seen this mentioned here, yet, so I thought I'd pass the word
along.

The conversion of Amazing stories to a graphic-novel, non-genre publication
has been cancelled. It will continue as it is, and Pat Price is continuing
as editor.

He is definitely buying and in need of material: Martha Soukup had a story
bought and a check in a couple of weeks. He returned a submission to me in
about three weeks. He also mentioned that the magazine will be changing
from digest form in 1991, and the grapevine is that TSR is going to do some
unusual things with the magazine, like promotion and a push for
subscribers.

In any case, it's definitely a live market again. (huzzah!). 

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 12:42:28 GMT
From: bjornand@idt.unit.no (Bjoern Andersen)
Subject: 'Serious' SF books request

Hi,

I'm tired of 'unrealistic' SF books. So, if you know of an author, writing
SF without travel at or above the speed of light etc., let me know. The
action doesn't have to be in this solar system or have humans as the main
characters, but it should be high tech stories.

Mail me directly, because I don't read this group!

Any hints on books and authors are welcome.

Bjoern Andersen
bjornand@idt.unit.no

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Bass (2 msgs) & Brooks & Card & Clarke &
                     Constantine (2 msgs) & Eddings & Foster &
                     Gaiman (2 msgs) & Kerr (2 msgs) &
                     McCaffrey (3 msgs) & Preuss &
                     Rawn (2 msgs) & Wurts

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 18:56:56 GMT
From: dirk@csuchico.edu (Dirk Walls)
Subject: Re: Hard sci writers

A hard science fiction writer who writes about soft science (biology) is
T.J. Bass.  His two books 'The Godwhale' and 'Half-past Human' are both
full of biology.  I seem to remember reading that Bass was or is a
pathologist and his books show it.  The biological terms are nearly a
hindrance in the books, but I still count both in my top twenty list.

Dirk Walls

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 22:43:43 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.waterloo.edu (Brian or James)
Subject: <None>

dirk@cscihp.UUCP (Dirk Walls) writes:
>A hard science fiction writer who writes about soft science (biology) is
>T.J. Bass.  His two books 'The Godwhale' and 'Half-past Human' are both
>full of biology.  I seem to remember reading that Bass was or is a
>pathologist and his books show it.  The biological terms are nearly a
>hindrance in the books, but I still count both in my top twenty list.

 Is it correct to refer to Bass in the present tense? I haven't seen
anything new from him in at least a decade. Has he done anything else aside
from the two novels you mentioned? His four toed nebishes were neat, in a
decaying, easily dismembered kind of way [You have admire a culture that
'piths' the no longer necessary parts of the CNS of its citizens to
preserve public calm].
 BTW, why do you say biology is a soft science?

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 15:39:00 GMT
From: HUFFD%AC%CSC@csc.isu.edu
Subject: Wishsong of Shannara
 
Wishsong is about Brin Ohmsford (son of Wil I think) and his sister who
along with Allanon go (I think) to the source of the Silver River to purify
the water that has been tainted by a creature known as the Illdatch(sp?).
Brin and and his sister must use their powers to undo the damage done. Keep
an eye out for the events surrounding Allanon towards the end of the story.
In my opinion a good read if you enjoyed Sword and Elfstones.
 
Dan Huff
HUFFD@CSC.ISU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 21:30:59 GMT
From: klw@hpindwa.hp.com (Karen Williams)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card's "Treason"

*** SPOILERS FOLLOW ***

flee@shire.cs.psu.edu (Felix Lee) writes:
>I read _Treason_ and _A Planet Called Treason_ side by side once, out of
>curiosity.  In _Treason_, about half the first chapter is entirely
>different and develops Lanik's character better.

When I first read A PLANET CALLED TREASON I was annoyed at the first
chapter because the relationships between Lanik and his family seemed like
they had just magically appeared, without any sort of depth to them.  Later
on in the story, when we find out that in one case this was exactly what
had happened, I was quite pleased with the first chapter, even though I
knew he hadn't intended things that way. I'm sorry he rewrote the book.

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 16:23:00 GMT
From: leroy.brown@f409.n250.z1.fidonet.org (leroy brown)
Subject: Clarke sequels

>Have you read any of Clarke's recent books? We really don't
>need a sequel to

Have you read RAMA ][, or 2061, by any chance?  Clarke is my favorite
author, but I think that, like Heinlein, the older books are a great deal
better.  There's nothing really wrong with his new ones, but I like his
older ones better.  Sequels are quite often bad, as Herbert shows us; I
liked the first two or three, but after that it seem he was just dragging
it out.  It worked for 2010, but the others I read more because I liked the
others in the series then because I liked the books themselves.

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 15:39:17 GMT
From: zmacx07@doc.imperial.ac.uk (Simon E Spero)
Subject: Constantine

njw@doc.ic.ac.uk (Nick Williams) said:
> One of my own, deciding I liked the artwork on ``Stormwarden'' (What
> better reason for buying a book?) I bought it fairly recently.  It's
> good, I liked it very much but, I am *still* unsure of whether I like the
> bit where they introduce Science Fiction into the novel (That doesn't
> give anything away does it?).  What do other people think? It seems to
> fit in to the story, but at the same time sit there glaring at you saying
> ``WRONG BOOK!''.  Hmmph.

Another interesting variation on the theme is Storm Constantine's "The
Monstrous Regiment".  Now there's a book that starts of as solid
post-post-feminist SF and then gradually turns itself into near fantasy.
The change is gradual, and as well executed as all her other books, I'm
suprised not to see more mention of her here.

DoC
180 Queensgate
London SW7 2BZ
zmacx07@uk.ac.ic.doc
sispero%cix@specialix.co.uk
..!ukc!slxsys!cix!sispero

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 05:47:01 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Constantine

zmacx07@doc.ic.ac.uk (Simon E Spero) writes:
>Another interesting variation on the theme is Storm Constantine's "The
>Monstrous Regiment"...  I'm suprised not to see more mention of her here.

   The majority of posters to this group are from the USA. To my knowledge,
only one of her books has been released here: _The Enchantments of Flesh
and Spirit_.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 21:39:25 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Eddings question

In the capsule biography at the back of all of David Eddings's books, it
explains that he started writing fantasy "in an effort to develop certain
technical and philosophical ideas concerning that genre."  Does anyone know
what these ideas are?

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 05:34:25 GMT
From: sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari)
Subject: Foster's Spellsinger series

Just finished Alan Foster's Spellsinger.  Pretty amusing book.  Of course,
Foster pretty much hits the reader over the head with what his morals are
(humans are no better than intelligent animals, just more arrogant) but the
characters are amusing.  I really cracked up at when I read about the
Marxist dragon.

What I want to know is whether the rest of series is worth getting on
paperback.  This is an old series, so hopefully there'll be someone on the
net who's already read this series.

Thanks,

SHD

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 15:39:17 GMT
From: zmacx07@doc.imperial.ac.uk (Simon E Spero)
Subject: Gaiman

njw@doc.ic.ac.uk (Nick Williams) said:
> But Someone Gaimens (I think Someone = Nigel): I've never heard

Neil Gaiman. 

I'm not sure whether he's written any other fiction: non-fiction includes a
collaboration with K. Newman called "Ghastly beyond belief", a collection
of all the worst moments in SF (apart from the Wobblies scene in "John
Carstairs, Space Detective").  The blurb on the back says "Buy this book or
your head will explode".

  He's also done a collection of Hitch-hikers trivia, but I can't remember
what it's called off hand.

DoC
180 Queensgate
London SW7 2BZ
zmacx07@uk.ac.ic.doc
sispero%cix@specialix.co.uk
..!ukc!slxsys!cix!sispero

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 05:47:01 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Gaiman

zmacx07@doc.ic.ac.uk (Simon E Spero) writes:

>> But Someone Gaimens (I think Someone = Nigel): I've never heard
>Neil Gaiman. 

>I'm not sure whether he's written any other fiction: non-fiction includes
>a collaboration with K. Newman called "Ghastly beyond belief"
>
>  He's also done a collection of Hitch-hikers trivia, but I can't remember
>what it's called off hand.

   The title is _Don't Panic!: the Definitive Guide to the Hitch-hikers'
Universe_. (I may have the subtitle slightly off.) Despite the title, it's
really a loose biography of Douglas Adams.
   The only fiction by Gaiman other than _Good Omens_ has been done in the
medium of comics. (Graphic literature, bandes desinees, whatever you want
to call it.) He has written the miniseries _Black Orchid_, and is the
regular writer for _The Sandman: Master of Dreams_, which is quite good, if
a bit derivative of Alan Moore. I'm not sure if this last is available in
the UK, but I recommend it to anyone who can get it.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 22:34:59 GMT
From: HYPERION@widener.bitnet
Subject: Katherine Kerr

I read and liked _DaggerSpell_.  I read and mostly enjoyed the second book,
_DarkSpell_ (I think that was the title).  I just finished her third, _The_
Bristling_Wood_, and was not nearly as happy.  Those that have read even
the first book know the series deals with Light v. Dark Dweomer, has
elements of the Danaan with the names and some of the creatures, and is
pastiched together with flashbacks by one of the main characters.  All well
and good.  This book, however, does not finish at the end.  Not only does
it not finish, but we really do not know where the story is headed from
there.  In the last couple chapters, Kerr introduced brand new characters,
places, and ideas, and left them.  Ok, that is bad.  It shows the
inclination towards serialism.  We don't like that.  There are worse
aspects.  Ok, here goes, but first, a

**Spoilers for those that have never read any of the books**

Nevyn, the ace in the hole for the side of Light, is going around telling
everyone who he is!  What happened to all the secrecy surrounding him?
Prior to the war in the first book, he said that no one knew him for what
he was however, not only in the "present" time does everyone know the power
of Nevyn, the king of the Aether, but in the "past" everyone seems to know.
Where in the first book he was a simple herbman who nobody knew was also
master of the dweomer (with one exception - everyone's second incarnation),
the second book kept to the same.  Once he told people in the first book
who he was (only "present" incarnation people), THEY knew, and in the
second book THEY knew, but in the "past" they still did not know.  In the
latest work, everyone who came in contact with him would either come to
know it on their own, or would be told something like "Can't you even see
what's right in front of you?  The man's dweomer!"  Of course it's the same
where ever he lives, as well.

All this, and the lack of an ending, and even the lack of real shows of
power by those that did have the dweomer (I did not mention that, but it is
true.  Only a couple in the whole book) all contributed to make me sorry I
took the time out to read this book.  As for the serialism charge, the back
of the book said she was already well into writing the next one.

Oh joy.

A. Kyle Berman
Widener University
School of Law
Harrisburg, PA 17110
Hyperion@Widener.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 16:33:31 GMT
From: njw@doc.imperial.ac.uk (Nick Williams)
Subject: Re: Katherine Kerr's fouth book is out!!!!!!!

>I was quite surprised, and happy to find Katherine Kerr's new novel out.
>I had seen mention of it in either Locus or Sf-Chronicle but then
>forgotten the title and release date.  It is called the Dragon Revenant
>and is a trade paperback from Doubleday foundation.  

Well, I was wandering in a bookshop the other day (London) and saw that her
lastest book had just come out in hardback but, the title was
"Dragonspell", in keeping with "Daggerspell", "Darkspell" and
"Dawnspell"...

Nick Williams
Dept of Computing
Imperial College
180 Queens Gate
London, England     
njw@doc.ic.ac.uk, njw@cc.ic.ac.uk
njw@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk, njw@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 00:55:26 GMT
From: evans@lvipl.csc.ti.com (Eleanor J. Evans @ 462-5330)
Subject: Anne McCaffrey

What are Decision at Doona and Restoree about?  Are they worth reading?
For refernce, I love the Pern and Killashandra books, like the Helva tales,
and hated Dinosaur Planet.

Eleanor Evans
evans@lvipl.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 01:01:17 GMT
From: evans@lvipl.csc.ti.com (Eleanor J. Evans @ 462-5330)
Subject: burned out on Pern

Actually, I'm the other way around otherwise, I might be burned out on
Pern.  I picked them up when I was younger, and HATED them.  I didn't even
try to read them.  Many years (10? 12?) I was down in bed with a bad case
of flu and nothing to read.  A friend (thanks, Robert!)  brought over her
books.  Being desperate, I forced myself, and loved them!  Funny how, and
how much, our tastes change.

(Speaking of which - does anyone here like Simon Chateris?  I loved his
books when I was 12.  I can't get through 2 pages, anymore.)

Eleanor Evans
evans@lvipl.ti.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 02:09:25 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Re: Get of the Unicorn (by Anne McCaffrey)

In Capital City's Advance Comics catalog for July, there is a short listing
for a new Anne McCaffrey hb called _The Rowan_.  The description is, "a
telepathic tale of love and adventure set on Callisto, the fifth moon of
Jupiter. (Put)" I assume <Put> mean Putnam but it's not listed in Locus'
Along Publishers Row.  Anyone got more information?  Will it include the 2
stories from Get Off the Unicorn?

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 02:41:08 GMT
From: rti!sheol!throopw@mcnc.mcnc.org (Wayne Throop)
Subject: Paul Preuss

tim@hoptoad.uucp (Tim Maroney) writes:
> Paul Preuss is the best current hard science fiction writer,

Hmmmmm.  Well, if we assume that the average HSFW is a twinkie, Preuss may
well be many tens of pounds of Hostess pastry of some sort.  This may not
make him best (and I'm not sure it is meaningful to say he is "best"
without more detail of the standard of judgement), but he's damn good.

> [...] VENUS PRIME series.  I haven't read these [...]

Well, they are quite a bit too much pot-boilerish for my taste.  The
telling of the Clarke stories (which are embedded close to verbatim inside
the Preuss retellings and elaborations) make interesting contrasts, as the
two styles are as oil and water.

But even with the shortcomings, and with the limitations of the form he's
working in in the collaboration, Preuss manages to get tolerable quality
out of the deal, and I suppose that in itself is impressive.

> BROKEN SYMMETRIES

I haven't read this yet.  I'll have to get a move on.  But his short
stories are very good, and his story about "sloppy computing" (title
escapes me just now) is very good (for an early effort).  All in all, I
generally agree with Tim in this and recommend him quite highly.

Wayne Throop
<backbone>!mcnc!rti!sheol!throopw
sheol!throopw@rti.rti.org

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 21:24:01 GMT
From: ewout@cbmvax.commodore.com (Ewout Walraven - CATS)
Subject: Re: Rawn's Dragon Prince series

ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) writes:
>One thing that bothered me about this series:
>   You've got all these princes running around.  Shouldn't there be a King
>or a Duke or something here somewhere?  Prince has long been reserved as a
>subsidiary title.  (Need I :-)?)

Well there's the High Prince and the Athri to almost satisfy that desire.
However since not every medieval society was based on 'King Arthur' I don't
think it is disturbing.

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 05:21:57 GMT
From: sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari)
Subject: Rawn's Dragon Prince question

>One thing that bothered me about this series:
>  You've got all these princes running around.  Shouldn't there be a King
>or a Duke or something here somewhere?  Prince has long been reserved as a
>subsidiary title.  (Need I :-)?)

Supposedly, you have a High Prince running around, and all the other
princes take oaths of loyalty to this High Prince.

Question: Sorcerer gene is dominent.  Sunrunner gene is recessive.  Pol is
Dff (using Rawn's designations) If Pol's wife, Maggie, is completely
normal, then resulting children will be: 75% sorcerers without sunrunner
abilities, 25% sorcerers with sunrunner abilities.  It'll be interesting if
Pol's first child is sorcerer without sunrunner ability and a younger child
is sorcerer with sunrunner ability.  Wonder who will become High Prince.
Andryde obviously wanted a prince with sunrunner abilities.  Would the rest
of the sunrunners be able to trust a High Prince who is only sorcerer?

SHD

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 15:39:17 GMT
From: zmacx07@doc.imperial.ac.uk (Simon E Spero)
Subject: Wurts

njw@doc.ic.ac.uk (Nick Williams) said:
> One of my own, deciding I liked the artwork on ``Stormwarden'' (What
> better reason for buying a book?) I bought it fairly recently.  It's
> good, I liked it very much but, I am *still* unsure of whether I like the
> bit where they introduce Science Fiction into the novel (That doesn't
> give anything away does it?).  What do other people think? It seems to
> fit in to the story, but at the same time sit there glaring at you saying
> ``WRONG BOOK!''.  Hmmph.

Jenny Wurts is a fantasy writer, and when fantasy writers start playing
with SF, what you end up with are bog standard elfoids wearing lab coats.
After all, any sufficiently simple magic is indistinguishable from
technology.  It's alright as long as it isn't taken too seriously.  A
really funny mix of SF and fantasy is Rick Cook's "Wizard Bane".  Any
system of magic that lets you write spells in elisp can't be all bad!  I
don't know if it's been published over here; I borrowed somebody's Ace
edition, which had the word "Unsold" stamped over the top (he bought it at
a shop that was squatting for 99p, somebody's been naughty)

DoC
180 Queensgate
London SW7 2BZ
zmacx07@uk.ac.ic.doc
sispero%cix@specialix.co.uk
..!ukc!slxsys!cix!sispero
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Today's Topics:

			Television - SF TV (9 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 23:11:46 GMT
From: dudzica@merrimack.edu
Subject: RE: B Television

What did you miss???? 

How about the Twilight Zone?  Or Land of the Giants? that show about little
space travellers coming to Earth and finding the inhabitants big?

Don`t forget Planet of the Apes tv and cartoon series either.  or the
cartoon series of Voltron, The Transformers, Roboteck, and Galaxy Rangers
to name some of the more modern Sci-fi cartoon twists.

Before I forget What about Tales of the dark side???

Greg

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 16:52:17 GMT
From: gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu (Matthew Wayne Gertz)
Subject: B-T.V. shows (was: B-movies)

>[I can't remember the title]: Richard Benjamin heads the crew of a cosmic
>garbage truck.  A sendup of Star Trek.  The Mr. Spock character was Ficus;
>he looked like a person but he was really a plant.

Yow!  Who could ever forget _QUARK_?  Richard Benjamin plays Captain Quark,
skipper of a garbage scow in space.  Among his crew-members were: a
semi-senile old doctor (dropped after the pilot), a robot with feelings of
inadequacy (shades of the Marvin-to-be?) who (in the pilot, anyway) always
used the letter "m" where it didn't belong:

ROBOT: Mank you.
QUARK: (correcting the robot) *Thank* you.
ROBOT: You're melcome.

As mentioned, there was Ficus, who was a "Vegiton," whose method of
reproduction turned out to be, well, bizarre (he'd lie down next to a
female, stick his arms up in the air, fully clothed, mind you, and make
beeping noises.  This was in an episode obviously parodying Mr. Spock's
seven-year urge to swim upstream to Vulcan and spawn.)

There was Gene/Jean, the engineer.  He was a man with two distinct
personalities: Gene, who was all macho and super-fix-it-up, and Jean, a
female personality, who was completely bimbo-ish and frightened.  Needless
to say, the Jean personality would always pop in at the darnedest of times.

Rounding out the crew, there were two women (played by identical twins) who
lusted after Quark.  One was cloned from the other, and they were always
arguing about who was the original.

Other characters: The Head (who was simply a giant head, no body), who was
Quark's supreme commander.  He only appeared on a screen, of course.  Then
there was Palindrome (played by the guy who played Mindy's father on
_Mork_&_Mindy_, a B-type s.f. TV show in its own right), who was sort of a
majordomo for the Head.

There were some wonderful parodies in Quark.  The S.T. episodes "Mirror,
Mirror" and "Amok Time" are the only ones I remember clearly, plus there
were standard Kirk-ian "Rescue the Women of Planet Whatever from a
Non-democratic 1960's Government" episodes.  The special effects were very
campy.

Here are some other B-type shows that come to mind:

UFO - I think this was British.  Standard "a-UFO-visits-Earth" every week,
although character development was far above any U.S. effort at the time.

ULTRAMAN - Japanese; a guy named Hiata lifts up a "beta-capsule" and
becomes Ultraman.  This show was hilarious.  Ultraman could be any height
(generally large; the inverse-cube law does not apply in Japan 8^).  He was
a robot or something like that, with only 10 minutes of power (a light bulb
in his navel would flash faster and faster as his power waned).  Basically,
every week a monster from outer space or the sea or whatever would destroy
the city (which would have fortunately been rebuilt by the following week),
and Ultraman would fight it.  He'd lose the first time, and have to come
back later to finish off the monster.  Ultraman and the monsters wore
rubber-suits and tromped all over miniature buildings.  There was minor
character development; I remember Ito found out that Hiata was Ultraman,
and even lifted the beta-capsule himself once (they were part of a
seven-person government-funded monster-fighting team, which included a
wise-cracking kid).

Johnny Socko and his Giant Robot - Also Japanese; the same as Ultraman
except that Johnny Socko, a kid on the team, controlled the giant robot
used to fight the monsters ("Giant Robot, SuperPunch!").  It was full of
stock footage showing Giant Robot activating, launching robot-to-air
missles from his fingers, or pulling his arm back for a punch (the punch
was always the last thing, and it would always beat the monster).  A very
formulaic show.

Matt Gertz
Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 17:54:16 GMT
From: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Kenneth Arromdee)
Subject: Re: More B Television

What about the Space Giants?  (And anyone remember more about that show?)

Kenneth Arromdee
UUCP: ....!jhunix!arromdee
BITNET: arromdee@jhuvm
INTERNET: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 23:16:00 GMT
From: UI0T@dkauni2.bitnet ("Thomas Koenig")
Subject: SF television : Raumpatrouille

Well, there is one W.-German b/w SF TV series in from 1966 :

Raumpatrouille
Die unglaublichen Abenteuer des Raumschiffs Orion

(Space Patrol
 The incredible adventures of the spaceship Orion)

It is shown from time to time in German television and has hit the cinemas
here about half a year ago. All they ever did was seven shows of about 50
min each.

Contents:

The Orion, a rapid cruiser of the Space Patrol, flies around our solar
system (well, more or less), saving humanity several times over.  Its
commander and crew are always getting into trouble with their superiors
because of the commander's way of regarding orders as tentative
suggestions, at best.

The show has the (for the time) usual evil aliens trying to take over
Earth, who also can manipulate minds etc.  The mood is very light, quite a
lot of gags are made at the expense of the military (ever seen a commander
filing a loss report for the seventh spaceship he's wrecked, with 10
copies?), and some of the special effects are so bad that they are quite
good again.  I remember the audience at the cinema bursting into applause
when they showed a ... iron (the sort you take creases out of clothing
with, I don't have a dictionary with me at the moment) as the center part
of a control panel.

This series has already developed a cult following here in Germany.  If you
get a chance to see it, do so; it is well worth it.

Thomas Koenig
UI0T@DKAUNI2.BITNET
UI0T@IBM3090.RZ.UNI-KARLSRUHE.DE

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 22:36:20 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: B Television

David Weingart said:
> "Captain Scarlet":  Still MORE supermarionation, this time, the
>                     Mysterons (zeros of light) are on the moon.

The Mysterons, and their campy name was definitely the dumbest thing about
the show, lived, or at least had a major outpost, on Mars, not Luna.  As
far as I know, they were never seen (I have the vaguest recollection that
they were invisible, but I could be wrong, it's been a *long* time); the
rings of light on the ground or whatever were the visible manifestation of
the Mysterons' super-nifty long-range (where "long-range" =
"Mars-to-Earth") gizmo that could (a) scan, (b) alter the composition of
subtly (a favorite was to induce massive metal fatigue on things like
railway tracks or airplane wings), and (c) create Mysteron-loyal
identical-looking duplicates of, well, just about anything they wanted to.

It was a pretty good show, actually, and it had a few ideas that would
never have made it onto American tv of the time (early/mid-1960s): (1) the
whole stupid war between Earth and the Mysterons was the humans' fault
(though one might argue that the Mysterons' idea of rational retaliation
for the destruction of some of their equipment was a bit out of proportion)
and (2) the bad guys actually _won_ about twenty per cent of the time, not
every episode had a happy ending.

And Dennis_Howard@UM.CC.UMICH.EDU said:
> ...and "The Invaders" (Ray Thinnes and Michael Rennie).

Roy Thinnes, not Ray, and the only other continuing character was played by
Kent Smith.  I don't know whether Mr. Rennie ever appeared on the show,
though, given that he once appeared on "Batman," I wouldn't be too
surprised.

Somebody else asked if the show ever had any sort of resolution.  No, it
didn't, though it did have a sense of internal progression as David Vincent
(Thinnes) started out alone on his quest to save the world, or at least to
find _somebody_ who wouldn't look at him like he was crazy when he started
talking about invading human-appearing aliens and slowly picked up a small
collection of fellow-believers.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 14:35:03 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com ("Joel B. Levin")
Subject: Re: More B Television

f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis) writes:
>ONE STEP BEYOND.  Kind of like the Outer Limits, but it dealt with occult
>topics a lot of the time, usually had some kind of hidden morality play in
>it.  

I liked this one a lot.  Its emphasis was mostly ESP-ish with some horror
on occasion.  It had two haunting musical themes; one for the start and end
of the program, and another for the "mysterious moment" during the story
when the ESP or "unexplainable event" occured.  John Newland hosted and
directed; his name has appeared as director on a lot of other (more
"normal") television; anyone know more about him?

I haven't seen mention of "Thriller", a one hour anthology series hosted by
Boris Karloff (mostly horror), or a Twilight Zone type program hosted by
author Roald Dahl (the title "Way Out" comes to mind).  This is the one
that had an episode about some stuff one could alter a person's photograph
with, and the alterations would take effect on the subject's face.

JBL
levin@bbn.com
...!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: Fri May 4 12:52:45 1990
From: wdieteri@wrdis01.af.mil (Will Dieterich;SCC;)
Subject: B grade SF

Here is another American SF show that came out about 5 years ago.
 
  I don't remember the title, it was something that started with OUT ( I
think).  The basic story was that an American family entered a pyramid in
Egypt and is displaced in either time to the future.  In the first show
they steal this "KEY" from a police officer.  The few remaining shows have
the family trying to get back home, while the cop is trying to track them
down.  The show was not that bad, but they did have some really bad plots,
such as the old society where men were then housekeepers and the women
were war-like and militant.

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 02:28:50 GMT
From: utoday!wagner@uunet.uu.net (Mitch Wagner)
Subject: Re: More B Television

f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis) writes:
>   VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA.  The fearless crew of the Seaview, a
>vessel clearly NOT designed for stealthy underwater travel, carrying its
>own nuclear missiles, torps, AND a flying minisub, tackling all kinds of
>bizarre underwater critters, most of which (judging from the fact that
>they could hold the Seaview one-handed) should have died just from the
>differences in water pressure they would have been forced to endure from
>their size!

Awesome show. You forgot to mention that the monsters ALL LOOKED JUST LIKE
GUYS IN RUBBER SUITS! AWESOME! PARALLEL EVOLUTION! SOMEBODY CALL STEVEN JAY
GOULD AT HARVARD ON THIS ONE!

>And, of course, CAPTAIN SCARLET...what a great show!)

Indeed. Captain Scarlet worked for a secret spy organization where all the
members were named after COLORS, see? There was, I think, a General Blue,
and a Corporal Green, and a Colonel Puce (who was sort of *swishy*, and was
in charge of interior decoration for the secret spy organization)(See if
you can guess which part of this I'm making up.)

Anyway, Captain Scarlet was INDESTRUCTIBLE, see, but he sometimes had to go
into the hospital to rest up for a couple of days after he got whacked on
something major. Like, an atom bomb gets dropped on the top of his pointy
little head, and he has to snooze out for 12-16 hours.

This was done using that marionette processs, like Fireball XL5 and a
couple of others that have been mentioned here.

>  UFO.  British show, set in 1990 (actually, they weren't too far off with
>the bit about women having purple hair).  Aliens are stealing humans for
>body parts (don't look at me that way, I'm not the one coming up with
>these ideas, I'm just reporting them) and a supersecret government agency
>has a moon base and interplanetary fighters and aircraft and other neat
>stuff to shoot them down.

You forgot to mention the UFOs looked exactly alike: little arrowheads of
light in the upper atmosphere. We're talking, what, five, six bucks spent
on special effects here? Twenty bucks, easy?

>   Jonny Quest (outstanding!  incredible plots, decent animation, the best
>thing Hanna Barbara ever did, I think), Marine Boy, Astroboy, Eighth Man
>(It's Tobor, the Eighth Man!),

Oh, man, you're making me cry here. Tobor, I remember was a robot (tobor,
robot, get it?). They used to take him apart just about every episode, and
his buddies would put him back together. Modular design, snap-together
parts.

"Marine boy was a boy, a very special boy, powered by propellor boots,
flying <something-something>." He chewed oxy-gum and could thus swim around
underwater without breathing. He had a bathing suit that turned into a
wetsuit (talk about overuse of technology. What, this stupid kid couldn't
CHANGE HIS OWN CLOTHES?)

He had propellors on the heels of his boots. (A wetsuit with boots. Yeah,
right.) This was how he got around.

This show was a big favorite on E. 87th Street in Canarsie, where I lived
'til I was eight. *Sigh* Lost childhood. *Sigh.* (You out there, Mark
Knispel?)

>Prince Planet (very odd show),

Yes. Real K-Mart animation job on this one, the characters had no feet or
hands, just rounded ends to their arms and legs.

All I remember was that PP was a visitor from another planet, and he had a
big "P" amulet on his chest, which was connected with his superpowers,
somehow.

Another big favorite in Canarsie.

>Kimba: The White Lion (another one that implies serious drug abuse in the
>animation industry),

"Who's the king of animals in Africa? / Who's the one they <something>
<something> <something> / Who's the king of animals in Africa (Oooooooh!)
/ Kimba, the white lion is the one! / Kimba! (Kimba!) Kimba! /...."

Another major Canarsie favorite.

>Speed Racer, 

The ultimate. Loved that car. Wish my Honda could do all that. Love that
Racer "X" schtick, too. How Freudian, how hip.

>Gigantor,

Okay, maybe *this* is the ultimate. Love the theme music.

Also loved the kid with the suit and shorts. Get some fashion sense, kid.

Don't forget Land of the Lost, by the way. 

Mitch
wagner@utoday.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 18:15:18 GMT
From: davew@ironwood.cis.ohio-state.edu (The Master)
Subject: Re: More B Television

>>  UFO.  British show, set in 1990 (actually, they weren't too far off
>>with the bit about women having purple hair).  Aliens are stealing humans
>>for body parts (don't look at me that way, I'm not the one coming up with
>>these ideas, I'm just reporting them) and a supersecret government agency
>>has a moon base and interplanetary fighters and aircraft and other neat
>>stuff to shoot them down.
>
>You forgot to mention the UFOs looked exactly alike: little arrowheads of
>light in the upper atmosphere. We're talking, what, five, six bucks spent
>on special effects here? Twenty bucks, easy?

   I think you're getting confused; UFO had great special effects and the
UFOs were round, metallic, and had circles which revolved about the centre.
This series was great, though the acting wasn't.  Ed Bishop starred as
Captain Straker (sp?) who was head of SHADO, which stands for Supreme
Headquarters Alien Defense Organization, and it was located under a movie
studio!  Like Space:1999, UFO had a moonbase and it's own special attack
crafts called "interceptors".  The interceptors' main drawback was that
they only carried one missile.  There were also these surveillance
satellites but I forget what they are called.  One woman had purple hair,
and as I remember the cars were pretty nifty too.  The one episode that
freaked me out when I was young was when the aliens killed off Straker's
son by running him down with a car; I had nightmares after that one!  Many
Gerry Anderson fans rate this series higher than first season 1999.

>>Kimba: The White Lion (another one that implies serious drug abuse in the
>>animation industry),
>
>"Who's the king of animals in Africa? / Who's the one they <something>
><something> <something> / Who's the king of animals in Africa (Oooooooh!)
>/ Kimba, the white lion is the one! / Kimba! (Kimba!) Kimba! /...."

   Ah, the memories!  Who's the one who'll come and save us when we're in a
fight?  Who's the one who will not be afraid and run?!  Kimba the white
lion is the one!

>>Speed Racer, 

   I heard that this series was coming out on video; anybody see it yet?
Anybody remember Ultraman?

Dave White

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Television - Red Dwarf & SF TV (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 11:32:51 GMT
From: bob@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (Bob Gray)
Subject: Re: Red Dwarf III section

a275@mindlink.UUCP (Travers Naran) writes:
>Here in Canada, we recently started seeing the new Red Dwar episodes (Red
>Dwarf III). But in the beginning, there was a scrolling text thing (like
>in Star Wars) but it sped up and we couldn't read it. So here is my
>question:
>
>Lister was supposed to be pregnant? What happened?  What exactly happened
>to Kryton (I caught something about him crashing but not too much
>details)?  How much time has passed?

The high speed text contains all the information needed to answer these
questions. I really don't understand why it started slowly scrolling up the
screen and suddenly accelerating as if it was a joke, when you need to have
read it to know what has happened.

I posted this once before, but here is a re-posting of the scrolling text.
Think of it as a sort of anti-spoiler, you really need to read it before
you see the first episode of RED DWARF III to know what has happened.

To set the scene, imagine a starfield.  Blue/white lettering scrolls into
the bottom of the picture and up and away from the screen, exactly as at
the start of "Star Wars".

		  RED DWARF III
		    THE SAGA
		    CONTNUUMS

	       THE STORY SO FAR...

	   Three million years in the
	  future, Dave Lister, the last
	   human being alive discovers
	  he is pregnant after a liason
       with his female self in a parallel
	     universe. His pregnancy      [ Text speeds up ]
	  concludes with the successful
	 delivery of twin boys, Jim and
	  Bexley. However, because the
	 twins were conceived in another
	universe, with different physical
	  laws, they suffer from highly
	  accelerated growth rates, and
	   are both eighteen years old
	   within three days of being
	  born. In order to save their
	  lives, Lister returns them to
	  the universe of their origin,
	  where they are reunited with
	   their father (a woman), and
	 are able to lead comparatively
	  normal lives. Well as normal
	  as you can be if you've been
	 born in a parallel universe and
	    your father's a woman and
	     your mother's a man and
	   you're eighteen years three
	 days after your birth. Shortly
	     afterwards, Kryten, the
	 service mechanoid who had left
	  the ship after being rescued
	  from his own crashed vessel,
	 the Nova 5, is found in pieces
	   after his space bike crash
	 lands onto an asteroid. Lister
	rebuilds the 'noid, but is unable
	     to recapture his former
		  personality.
	      Meanwhile, Holly, the
	 increasingly erratic Red Dwarf
	    computer, performs a head
	     sex change operation on
	 himself. He bases his new face
	   on Hilly, a female computer  [ Text slows down again ]
	   with whom he'd once fallen
		 madly in love.

	   And now the saga continuums

		AND NOW THE SAGA
		  CONTINUUMS...

		  RED DWARF III

	       THE SAME GENERATION
		   - NEARLY -


The new title sequence then begins.

Bob

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 19:29:33 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: More B Television

Boy, have I got great memories of watching this show in American
syndication at about the same time that Star Trek was in its original NBC
run.  Thank god it's totally inaccessible today so I can't have my rosy
memories wrecked by reality.

Mitch Wagner said:
> Captain Scarlet worked for a secret spy organization where all the
> members were named after COLORS, see?

And the name of the org. was SPECTRUM.  To be accurate, they were all
code-named after colors; they also had real names.  Captain Scarlet was
Paul Metcalfe and his sidekick Capt. Blue was Adam Spencer.  Also, it was
more of an above-ground world-wide paramilitary organization than a secret
spy agency (the show was set in a future in which the Earth's nations had
been united into one government).

> Anyway, Captain Scarlet was INDESTRUCTIBLE, see, but he sometimes had to
> go into the hospital to rest up for a couple of days after he got whacked
> on something major. Like, an atom bomb gets dropped on the top of his
> pointy little head, and he has to snooze out for 12-16 hours.

Actually, I think that most (all?) of his recoveries took place offstage,
after the ends of episodes (e.g., he crashes a plane into the side of a
mountain at the climax of a story, one of the other people who knows about
his indestructability says, "Oh well, he'll be okay," and then the episode
ends).

The reason for all this was that he wasn't really the original Paul
Metcalfe at all, the Mysterons had murdered him and created a look-alike
super-android duplicate (they had the ability to re-create, to their own
specs, just about anything, provided that they had scanned and then
killed/destroyed the original (a lot of CS episodes opened with murders)).
In order to successfully impersonate Metcalfe, the android had to have a
complete copy of his memories and personalities, with the Mysteron-agent
identy and loyalty overlaid on that.  In order to carry out his mission, he
had to have a _really_ resilient body.

After he failed in his mission, he fell about three thousand feet to his
"death."  The android body did a relatively quick self-repair, but his
software got a bit scrambled and, not unlike Larry Greenberg having trouble
remembering who he really was in Niven's "World of Ptaavs", his "Paul
Metcalfe" personality became dominant and he switched from being an
alien-loyal agent with Metcalfe's mind and memories to actually _being_
Metcalfe, albeit with a different body.

These were all some pretty sophisticated concepts for a puppet show made
for kids.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu
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Date: 5 May 90 21:09:12 GMT
From: john@jupiter.nmt.edu (John Shipman)
Subject: Re: More B Television

For one of the sleaziest kid's cartoon shows ever shown, I vote for
``Clutch Cargo,'' your basic jungle adventure.  The thing that stuck in my
mind was a truly awful shortcut to save animation costs.  In all the scenes
where people were talking, they would use a still frame of the character,
with film of a human actor's mouth superimposed on the mouth of the still,
showing the actor speaking the dialogue.  This was done in the late fifties
or early sixties.

Speaking of ``Fireball XL-5,'' I have a bad memory of that one too.  As the
rocket ship flew through space, its exhaust was simulated by a poorly mixed
oxyacetylene torch.  I knew enough physics back then to complain about a
flame that curved up at the end, in the zero gravity of space.

John Shipman
Zoological Data Processing
Socorro, NM
john@jupiter.nmt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 01:13:08 GMT
From: erica@kong.gatech.edu (Erica Liebman)
Subject: Re: More B Television

How about Dodo the Kid from OuterSpace?  Does anyone remember that?

If I concentrate very hard, I can remember something to do with a 
professor and a rocket.  The song?  That's easy :
   Dodo, the kid from outer space,
   Dodo, the kid from outer space,
   With antenae on his ears and
   Propellers on his feet,
   He's a science fiction pixie from
   A strange atomic race...
   Dodo, the kid from outer space!  <Dodo!>

Let me know if I am suffering from major delusions in remembering this one.

Erica J. Liebman
Georgia Institute of Technology
Atlanta Georgia, 30332
erica@kong.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 16:35:16 GMT
From: utoday!wagner@uunet.uu.net (Mitch Wagner)
Subject: Re: More B Television

erica@kong.UUCP (Erica Liebman) writes:
>How about Dodo the Kid from OuterSpace?  Does anyone remember that?
>
>Let me know if I am suffering from major delusions in remembering this
>one. 

No, it's for real. Was on at 7:30 a.m. in 1970 or so, and me and my
brothers got up to watch it (I'm ashamed to admit there was a time in my
life I'd get up at 7:30 a.m. on a Saturday by choice.)

About all I remember of it was the theme song, which you've already quoted
quite ably, and the fact that Dodo had a donkey-like sidekick whose eyes
functioned as movie projectors (shades of Gumby)(actually, maybe I am
confusing this for Gumby.)

Dodo launched a *fine* morning of Saturday-morning-cartoon watching, which
included Johnny Quest, the Fantastic Voyage cartoons, the Bugaloos, some
comedy cartoon with a talking umbrella, the Banana Splits, and others which
I can't remember at the momement.

Mitch
wagner@utoday.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 19:54:00 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: U F O

mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White) writes:
>UFO: Secret agency fights off a never-ending invasion by UFOs piloted by
>humanoid aliens.  British stuff by Derick Meddings of SuperMarionation
>fame.

f3w@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (Mark Gellis) writes:
>  UFO.  British show, set in 1990 (actually, they weren't too far off with
>the bit about women having purple hair).  Aliens are stealing humans for
>body parts (don't look at me that way, I'm not the one coming up with
>these ideas, I'm just reporting them) and a supersecret government agency
>has a moon base and interplanetary fighters and aircraft and other neat
>stuff to shoot the them down.

Interesting to see the comments on the old British SF show, "UFO".  I
haven't seen it in ages, but memory says it wasn't bad (N.B.: I didn't say
good ;) and had some interesting points and features.

As I recall, the premise was that Earth was being quietly ripped off by a
race of aliens (never named).  They wanted body parts.  Their own planet
was hopelessly polluted (or something like that) and were experiencing
severe health problems.

For a show of this genre, there was quite an attempt to appear reasonable,
a true milestone in pseudo-science.  Among the "reasonable" features
(plot-wise and technology-wise):

  The aliens were discovered by accident after murdering a nice British
  couple out in the woods.  They found one of the ships (small, conical
  affairs with a ring of "bumper" plates around the base, needed since they
  had a habit of sliding into things).  The young fellow was a camera bug
  and took pictures of it before being in turn discovered by the lone alien
  crew member.  The police found the bodies (or whatever was left) and the
  undeveloped film.  This of course made it to the Proper People.  (This
  would hardly count as definitive evidence anywhere except for the
  National Enquirer.)

  The Proper People eventually got it together with the United Nations.  An
  organization was established: SHADO, Supreme Headquarters Alien Defense
  Organization.  It was a multi-national effort.  Get this: The US got most
  of the bill, so got to name an American as the head (how true to life and
  real can you get?.  Headquarters was in England.

  A lot of hardware was developed: subs with detachable planes, a moon
  base, armed and armored personnel carriers carried about in semis (I
  think it was semis).  Lunar travel was interesting: a
  conventionally-powered rocket shuttle; on return to Earth, it docked in
  the air with a specially built plane that then landed with the shuttle
  piggyback.  Interesting.  The aliens were fought with conventional
  weaponry - no gizmos.  The lunar fighters used (nuclear?) missiles, ONE
  per fighter.  And then there was SID, the Space Intruder Detector, a
  talking satellite.  (I didn't say it was ALL reasonable. ;)

  Alien technology: their one-man ships had some sort of laser cannon,
  fired a bolt.  Their hand weaponry was very similar to ours: a gun,
  firing a solid projectile ejected by expanding gases (i.e., a bullet).
  This no doubt reflects the high energy requirements for directed energy
  weapons and their non-transportability to hand weapons.  The aliens'
  ships were constructed out of a metal that slowly reacted with oxygen
  into an explosive compound.  This was so if we shot one down we wouldn't
  have long to study it.  Handy.

  The aliens breathed liquid on their flight here, but were otherwise air
  breathers.  The liquid was explained as being needed to keep the lungs
  from collapsing from prolonged periods of high acceleration (or something
  like that).

  What the aliens were doing here was discovered after they shot one down
  over the water and recovered a body.  An autopsy showed human organs and
  the alien's body otherwise showed deletrious environmental effects
  leading to the supposition their own planet was polluted.  Nice
  environmental message.  The aliens wanted secrecy as they were apparently
  too weak to circumvent a determined defense and we wanted secrecy to
  avoid panic.  A nice cold-war analogy, the spy vs spy routine.

  I recall an episode or two where civilians were killed/lied to/etc by
  SHADO.  The Earth was more important than any one person and all that.
  This perhaps reflects anti-intelligence feelings of the day.

  The lunar base was attacked more than once.  This was most likely at
  lunar sunrise/sunset for the base.  The aliens would "come out of the
  sun", knowing that's when the base's sensors would be blinded by being
  in direct line of sight with the sun.  Our fighters would be on station
  during this critical period.

  One attack on the lunar base had a lone alien land and shoot out a
  window, killing the personnel inside the room by explosive decompression.
  The base people collected the window fragments, re-assembled them,
  determined that it had been shot out, and then determined where it had
  been shot out from.  An EVA showed footprints.  They then had an overhead
  lunar surveillance satellite search the area around the base for the ship
  they knew must be there.  It hadn't been detected leaving; it hadn't been
  detected landing either because it landed at lunar sunrise when the
  sensors were blinded.  Sure enough, the satellite found the ship just
  across the terminator.  This presented an opportunity to capture a ship
  intact in a vacuum - no oxygen to cause it to decay.  Didn't work out,
  though (ahhh...).

  Regarding the aforementioned purple hair: these were wigs worn by women
  stationed at the moon base.  I always thought this was because water was
  a luxury and long hair needs more water for cleaning.  A wig "covers" up
  the problem and still gives the female staff a sense of femininity
  (something like that).  The wigs were metallic looking, so it should have
  been obvious they were wigs.

On the whole, it was a good action show with lots of whizbangs.  I liked
the attempts to be logical.  Of course this doesn't mean the science was
good, just means they tried.  Most interesting was the attempt to keep the
technology familiar and not too advanced, even the aliens had limits.

I'm really surprised by how much I started to recall while writing this.
Haven't seen the show since then or really heard anyone else mention it.

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 20:44:21 GMT
From: ssc!markz@hpubvwa.bellevue.nsr.hp.com (Mark Zenier)
Subject: Re: More B Television

john@nmtsun.nmt.edu (John Shipman) writes:
> For one of the sleaziest kid's cartoon shows ever shown, I vote for
> ``Clutch Cargo,'' your basic jungle adventure.  The thing that stuck in
> my mind was a truly awful shortcut to save animation costs.  In all the
> scenes where people were talking, they would use a still frame of the
> character, with film of a human actor's mouth superimposed on the mouth
> of the still, showing the actor speaking the dialogue.  This was done in
> the late fifties or early sixties.

Even hokier was the technique that they used in the "Space Angel" series to
change course for the spacecraft.  A wide sweeping turn, with a flat cutout
against the background.

Who made these?

markz@ssc.uucp

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 15:06:00 GMT
From: VALEYARD@vaxb.acs.unt.edu (Clay Luther)
Subject: SF on TV

UFO has been mentioned already, but I haven't seen anybody mention Space
1999 or the fact that 1999 was the "sequel" series to UFO (or so I've been
told).

I always liked both UFO and 1999, but I don't think I've seen an episode of
either in over 10 years.  Always thought that the ships in 1999 were well
thought out, too.

Clay Luther
valeyard@untvax.bitnet
valeyard@vaxb.acs.unt.edu

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 15:06:25 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Sagan and "Contact"

I agree with the assessment that "Contact" is a so-so book but I think the
bit about the value of Pi is more than just an interesting aside.  This
idea, which has been discussed once or twice here before, is that the maker
of the universe has left messages for his creation encoded deep inside
transcendental numbers like Pi; that is, if you compute Pi to a zillion
decimal places, it stops being a random sequence of digits, and becomes an
ordered sequence that can be interpreted as a message.  I think that this
is a pretty "mind blowing" idea (as we used to say back in the sixties).
Anyone know if it was original with Sagan?  I don't recall seeing a
definitive answer when this was discussed before.  And for the record, I
_do_ like Sagan; if he comes off kind of snotty sometimes, it's because
he's usually correct in some argument with media know-nothings.  The thing
I respect so much about Sagan's public approach is his rigorous adherence
to the scientific method in his arguments.  This is the thing that is so
glaringly missing in public life today, especially regarding highly
technical issues like space exploration, nuclear energy, and nuclear
weapons.

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 20:02:58 GMT
From: rwc%ilmarin.c3@lanl.gov (Robert W. Cox)
Subject: Re: Sagan and "Contact"

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
> This idea ... is that the maker of the universe has left messages for his
> creation encoded deep inside transcendental numbers like Pi; that is, if
> you compute Pi to a zillion decimal places, it stops being a random
> sequence of digits, and becomes an ordered sequence that can be
> interpreted as a message.

I disliked this idea intensely when I read "Contact" when it first came out
and I still dislike it.  It seems pretty churlish of the Creator to leave a
message that only races that have superdupercomputers can read.  If heesh's
going to be that snotty about it, then I'm not sure I want to know what
heesh has to say.

"Heesh", BTW, is a pronoun that Poul Anderson coined in a book about a
sapient race that had no gender at all, since the individuals of the race
were a symbiosis of non-intelligent individuals from other (non-sapient)
races.  I always liked the term.

Bob Cox

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 07:14:06 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk (Quick List)

tim@hoptoad.UUCP (Tim Maroney) writes:
>[Mike Godwin writes:]
>>I can't believe you mean for your suggestion of a book of essays to be
>>taken seriously. Sterling's a storyteller, not an essayist.
>
>How strange, then, that I have read essays with his name and his pseudonym
>on them, and that these essays, while not quite up to the quality of his
>short stories, were still far better than his novels.

Well, I've read Sterling's essays too, not to mention "Vincent's" and
"Jules's". What I should have said, perhaps, is that he is not
*essentially* an essayist, and that the kinds of things he wants to say in
his novels are not things that lend themselves as easily to essays. It may
be a flaw in my imagination, but I cannot for the life of me imagine how
SCHISMATRIX or ISLANDS could have been reduced to "speculative essays."
This flaw is responsible for my inability to see how you meant for such a
suggestion to be taken seriously.
                                  
I notice you deleted the sentence in which I said (as I recall) that
Sterling doesn't mean for his stories to be speculations about what may
happen. Although he may be some kind of "futurologist" (he certainly
qualifies if Ellison does, although he has yet to be credited as one in a
car commercial), his fiction shouldn't be taken as futurology.

>You have already admitted that Sterling sacrificed characterization to
>speculation in ISLANDS IN THE NET.  I also submit that he sacrificed plot
>and style, and that without these elements, what remains barely deserves
>to be considered a story.

I don't see how he sacrificed "plot" or "style" as I understand those
words. I also think you are incorrect to call ISLANDS a "picaresque" and to
judge it as a failure for having met the reified criteria of that form. (I
think you'd be on safer ground calling SCHISMATRIX a "picaresque," by the
way, *that* book strikes me as far more like, say, CANDIDE, than ISLANDS
is.)
      
>The plot of a picaresque should draw the protagonist (and party, if any)
>through a wide range of settings through the necessities of its conflicts.
>Laura, however, is simply blown willy-nilly (or perhaps "willshy-nillshy")
>through a sequence of meaningless encounters which serve no purpose but to
>show off the settings.
 
I will agree without hesitation that if ISLANDS is to be judged as a
picaresque, it is not a good one.

You may damn the book for its style if you like, but I think it's
well-written; certain passages come to mind as being quite artfully and
expressively composed.

>As for style, the prose is mostly straightforward and dull, and the
>situations are often simply silly as, for instance, the entire submarine
>sequence, the pathetic glass tit sex scene, and the UFO assassination,
>which presumes that technically sophisticated characters are unaware that
>air vehicles of the day may have an exotic appearance and behavior.  The
>impression that comes through, the feeling created by the style, is one of
>absurdity, of a story which knows it exists only to provide a medium for
>speculation, and so doesn't try to make itself believable.
 
I don't find the prose dull. The Singapore section comes immediately to
mind, along with the closing passages in the book, as rather evocative,
although subtly so, and not in the expressionistic manner that's common
among the other Movement writers.

The submarine sequence seems unreal, I agree. Of course, as environments
go, submarines ARE unreal.

Your paragraph I quote immediately above seems to elide criticisms of style
with those of substance, by the way. An unrealistic situation can be
expressed in superb prose, after all, just as a realistic one can be be
expressed ineptly. The reason I think Sterling's style works well in
ISLANDS is that I think he *meant* for the situations Laura encountered (or
some of them, at least) to come across as unreal or absurd. To Laura,
socialized by her corporate culture and by the media-intensive culture of
the Net, that's precisely how those situations *would* seem.

>It is not as arid as the parts of SCHISMATRIX I managed to force my way
>through, but it is still nothing like a good novel.  It gives an
>interesting setting in which any number of good novels could be told, but
>fails to do so itself.

It sounds as if you didn't finish SCHISMATRIX. I agree that it is a less
accessible book than many, but (assuming my tentative conjecture is
correct) I think that if you read it straight through and completed it you
might have a better feeling for what Sterling was up to, and for how well
he pulled it off.

(Notice that I said "you *might*" and not that "you *would*".  I feel
compelled to say at the outset that I accept the possibility that you might
finish the book yet not change your opinion. And, in any case, "let a
hundred flowers bloom," etc.)
   
I think the root of our disagreement over the merit of the two books (as
distinct from our disagreement over our respective tastes) lies in the
likelihood that we have two different philosophical perspectives on what SF
is and ought to be. I agree with the proposition that a good SF novel
*generally* possesses the same features of that good mainstream fiction
possesses. But I also think there are exceptions to this general
rule, exceptions that nevertheless qualify as good SF.
 
My opinion on this point is itself derived from my (reluctantly arrived-at)
conviction that there is a fundamental distinction between SF and other
kinds of fiction. And Sterling's books are not to some people's tastes, I
think, largely because the author is willing to go that much further on the
far side of the divide.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 03:49:05 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk (Quick List)

The current discussion on Schismatrix has centered on issues like whether
it's a failed novel or a novel way of presenting a group of essays; and on
personality quirks of its proponent which might excuse his liking for it.
Well, I have to come to its defense.

I've read Schismatrix at least half a dozen times. (The second half anyway;
the first half slightly less.)  It's one of my five favorite science
fiction novels anywhere.  This is a book that makes me want to get up and
dance.

The characters are adequately and consistently defined by their actions,
the dialog is brilliant, and the wealth of ideas and details described in
its universe is just incredible.

Not everyone likes it, but those of us who do like it a lot.

I don't know why the first half is so slow.  Maybe the pace of the book is
supposed to represent the exponential pace of progress.  Or maybe it was
just an accident.

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 08:01:21 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Cyberpunk (Quick List)

Dan_Bloch@TRANSARC.COM writes:
>The current discussion on Schismatrix has centered on issues like whether
>it's a failed novel or a novel way of presenting a group of essays; and on
>personality quirks of its proponent which might excuse his liking for it.
>Well, I have to come to its defense.

I hope my half-ironic references to my tolerance for dullness don't obscure
the fact that I share your opinion: I think SCHISMATRIX is not only far
from dull, but utterly brilliant. The book's got vision to burn.

More than most Movement writers, Sterling seems to generate mixed reactions
among readers whose tastes and aesthetic criteria are otherwise fairly
congruent. Just a couple of nights ago, I read Sterling's story "We See
Things Differently" in SEMIOTEXT(E) SF.  I was blown away by how good it
is.

I then urged a friend, whose SF preferences are similar to mine, to read
the story. She was unimpressed and a little surprised at my enthusiastic
praise of the story.

I think the difference in reactions is attributable not to the usual "I
read SF for escapism/I read SF for substance" dispute (which generates so
much of the traffic on this newsgroup), but to something subtler - a
genuine philosophical difference among "serious" SF readers about what
makes a good story.

(I should add at this point that I'm not an uncritical Sterling fan, I
just happen to like the particular works we've been discussing.)

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 03:45:29 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Williams, HARDWIRED, and the cyberpunk influence

In a recent exchange with me, Dan'l and others argued that Walter Jon
Williams' novel HARDWIRED could not have been derivative of Movement
fiction. As it happens, when I checked my mail today (after having posted
on the subject to rec.arts.sf-lovers), I found that the new issue of LOCUS
had arrived, containing an interview with the much-discussed Williams. The
following passage, while not conclusive on many of the points raised in the
r.a.sf. discussion of Williams, does seem to demonstrate the possibility
that Williams shaped his novel in ways that were influenced by the
cyberpunk movement:

[Quoting Williams:]
"KNIGHT MOVES was destroyed by the Pinnacle collapse--they shipped it about
a week before Pinnacle [Tor's distributor at the time] went Chapter 11.
Almost every copy in America was stripped--it sold about 2,000 copies, and
35,000 were stripped overnight. So HARDWIRED was the first one that
actually got out on the stands. I started it in '83--I wanted to write a
particularly dark book at the time. I really had to work to sell that
proposal. The cyberpunk movement was something that only a few people knew
about at the time, and I knew about it in a kind of second-hand way.  I
knew Lew Shiner, but he was the only one of the C-Word writers that I knew
at all well. I had seen a few Gibson short stories and been impressed by
them, so I knew there was something building out there, but NEUROMANCER
hadn't been published yet. I think Tor finally bought HARDWIRED because
they thought after two books maybe they ought to allow me to do something a
little different. It was delayed for over a year, because they wanted to
make it a hardback instead of a paperback. The timing was kind of
unfortunate at first, but it also meant the other C-word writers took the
heat for me. They kind of paved the way, and when this appeared there was
an audience for it. The hardback didn't do terribly well. The paperback did
very well indeed. It turned out to be my most successful book so far."
   - LOCUS, May 1990, p. 66

This passage seems to answer at least three criticisms of my statement that
HARDWIRED is derivative of Movement fiction:

1) It is clear that Williams was trying to be a cyberpunk writer (see,
e.g., his reference to "the *other* C-word writers" (emphasis mine) in the
quoted paragraph, supra.

2) It is clear that his interest in the genre predates the publication of
NEUROMANCER. This answers the argument that the date of publication of
Gibson's novel disproves the hypothesis that Williams was mimicking
cyberpunk conventions.

3) It is clear he believed that "there was something building out there"
prior to the publication of NEUROMANCER, which suggests that, contrary to
Dan'l's argument, Williams might easily have seen some potential
profitability in the subgenre early on.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 21:02:16 GMT
From: stahl@plains.nodak.edu (Mithradites)
Subject: Heroes in Hell

Hi!

   I posted a similar message some time ago, but received no replys.

   Does anyone know when the next book in the _Heroes in Hell_ series is to
be released?  It has been some time since the last novel "Explorers in
Hell" was released.  I am "dying" for a new one.

   If anyone is wondering what the series is about, I'll tell you.

   It focuses on famous people from throughout history (Julius Caesar,
Napoleon and Wellington, Gilgamesh and many others) and their adventures in
a fictional (maybe, maybe not!  You can never tell) Hell.

   If anyone has information, please post or email me.

   I really appreciate this.

stahl@plains.nodak.cold.as.hell.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 18:18:23 GMT
From: leszczyn@cpsin1.uucp (Leszczynski J {regular})
Subject: Re: Heroes in Hell

   I really tried to read this series.  Even bought the first four books.
Unfortunately, the last two will never be read.  I just do not have the
attention span and the will power necessary to grind my way through these.
However, if someone out there thinks these books get better, I guess I can
push back some of my rereading and try them again.
   To give you an idea how hard I tried to read them, I read Drake's
Hammer's Slammers series and even liked it after awhile.  It took some
trying of course, but in the end at least the book flowed and had some sort
of order.

Jon Leszczynski      
leszczyn@cpsin.cps.msu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 22:41:42 GMT
From: jacobs@freezer.it.udel.edu (Mike Jacobs)
Subject: Re: Heroes in Hell

stahl@plains.UUCP (Mithradites) writes:
>It focuses on famous people from throughout history (Julius Caesar,
>Napoleon and Wellington, Gilgamesh and many others) and their adventures
>in a fictional (maybe, maybe not!  You can never tell) Hell.

Is this by the same person who wrote the short story in the collection 'The
Eternal City' which is based on the same premise?  (in this case, it was
mostly Roman guys running around in Hell, hence its presence in this
collection.)

Mike J

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 21:46:03 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Heroes in Hell

Ah, yes, THAT series.  I read the first book two or three years ago, and it
was interesting at first (some very interesting ideas), but quickly became
boring.

I just recently found out that this is because David Brin wrote the
beginning.

If you haven't read it, don't.  Just pick up a copy of Brin's _The River of
Time_, which contains his story "Newton Sleep," which in turn contains all
the interesting ideas.  And you'll also get to read a number of his other
stories, all good.

Doug Gibson
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	 Books - Brooks (4 msgs) & Card & Delany & Ende (2 msgs) &
                 Foster (4 msgs) & Powers & Resnick & 
                 Story Request & An Answer

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 12:44:57 GMT
From: varneyml@clutx.clarkson.edu (,215 Hamlin,,2684032)
Subject: Re: Wishsong of Shannara

HUFFD%AC%CSC@CSC.ISU.EDU writes:
> Wishsong is about Brin Ohmsford (son of Wil I think) and his sister who
> along with Allanon go (I think) to the source of the Silver River to
> purify the water that has been tainted by a creature known as the
> Illdatch(sp?). Brin and and his sister must use their powers to undo the
> damage done. Keep an eye out for the events surrounding Allanon towards
> the end of the story. In my opinion a good read if you enjoyed Sword and
> Elfstones.
 
Terry Brooks has come out with another book in the Shannara series - 
"The Scions of Shannara". I believe it's the first book of a new
trilogy he's writing, it's labeled "Book on of The Heritage of Shannara".

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 08:35:56 GMT
From: CHRISTO@wehi.dn.mu.oz
Subject: RE: SF-LOVERS Digest  V15 #163

The Wishsong of Shannara is in itself a fairly good book.

It's more 'epic' than the first two with the good forces battling demons
from another dimension. Intertwined throughout this are sub-stories that
make the book as a whole pretty enjoyable.  If you enjoyed the first two,
you'll like this.

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 12:19:00 GMT
From: HUFFD%AC%CSC@csc.isu.edu
Subject: Wishsong Correction
 
In my note of yesterday I mistakenly referred to the main characters as
Brin Ohmsford and his sister, when it should have been Brin Ohmsford and
her brother.  Hope this will smother some flames.
 
Dan Huff
HUFFD@CSC.ISU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 16:40:00 GMT
From: HUFFD%AC%CSC@csc.isu.edu
Subject: Scions of Shannara
 
From the review that was given of this book (Scions of Shannara) I get the
feeling that if you enjoyed the previous three books (Sword, Elfstones,
Wishsong) that you would enjoy reading Scions.  I also got the feeling that
if you didn't care for any or all of the first three books that you
wouldn't want to read it. Does anyone fit in the middle somewhere? I know
there are probably people on this list who have opinions on this book that
are not entirely positive or negative.
 
I have recently purchased the book and would like to not only have opinions
that reflect favoritism for or against it, but get opinions that reflect
neither total acceptance or avoidance of it.
 
You can send your answers to the list or to me personally at the address
listed below.
 
Dan Huff
HUFFD@CSC.ISU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 23:32:30 GMT
From: ST602429@brownvm.brown.edu (Bill Sherman)
Subject: The Cover of Card's _Treason_

Hi all,

   I have a really silly question.  What is the picture on the cover of the
recent release of Card's _Treason_?  It looks like a person in a space suit
walking toward an underwater spaceship.  There simply isn't enough metal
around for a spaceship to exist in that story.  Is this a holdover from the
earlier version regarding some part that was edited out?
   Please e-mail responses.  Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 12:15:31 GMT
From: jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl (Hans Verkuil)
Subject: Delany, The Splendour, Neveryon

My thanks to everyone who reacted to my original posting about Delany's
sequel "The Splendour and Misery of Cities, of Bodies." I am glad that
there is no censorship involved, but I'm appalled that just one unsatisfied
customer (really just one?!) can stop the publication of a novel. Is there
nothing that can be done about it? Complaining to the bookstores about them
not selling books by Delany might change their minds.

I have a question concerning contracts between writers and publishers in
general and between Delany and Bantam in particular. I assume that a
contract gives the publisher the sole right to publish the book in the USA,
but what about countries like Great Britain or The Netherlands? Suppose a
British publisher (in the case of Delany it is Grafton Books) wants to
publish a US-book (or a Dutch publisher wants to translate it). Can the US
publisher prevent that publication? Or is it the author's decision?

Often a British or Dutch publication of an American book (or vice versa) is
one or two (or more) years after the original publication. Is this because
of the publishing contracts? I ask this because if Bantam won't publish
"The Splendour...", how long will it take until a British edition can be
published?  Grafton has published "Stars in My Pocket..." and all four
Neveryon books and they didn't run into trouble with bookstores, so they
will undoubtly publish "The Splendour...".

By the way, those four Neveryon novels are newly copyrighted by Delany and
are somewhat revised and extended especially for the Grafton edition. They
contain new appendices and a preface. I can't determine to which extent
they are revised, since I don't have the original US editions, but if you
can get the Grafton versions, you should buy them instead. (How easy is it
to obtain UK editions in the USA? Just curious.)

Hans Verkuil
Toendra 115
2904 TK  Capelle a/d IJssel
The Netherlands
jjverkui@praxis.cs.ruu.nl

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 13:42:58 GMT
From: U30993@uicvm.uic.edu ("Kimberly Laird 6-7797")
Subject: Michael Ende

Michael Ende has written a couple other stories besides the Neverending
story.  One's called Momo (I think it's his latest? It's very good)

The other one I haven't read - Ophelia's Shadow Theater.

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 18:00:21 GMT
From: urlichs@smurf.sub.org (Matthias Urlichs)
Subject: Re: Michael Ende

ANDERSOE@grin1.BITNET writes:
> I believe he is a german writer and he has written two novels that I know
> of.  One is _The Unending Story_ (IMHO much better than the movie) and
> Momo. both are available in trade paperback editions.

"Die unendliche Geschichte". Ende actually disowned the movie because it's
(in his opinion) a heap of (the Fantasy equivalent of) special effects and
the point he was making gets lost. I kind of agree with him, although said
point was hard to get at in the book as well.

> While both stories might be classified as childrens stories in some
> respects, they are very much "adult" or mainstream in their concepts. I
> recomend them both very highly.

Especially "Momo". The Never-Ending Story is partly the kind of book most
people understand only on a somewhat superficial level.

Ende also wrote a two-part story (two moderately thick books actually)
called "Jim Knopf und Lukas, der Lokomotivfuehrer" and "Jim Knopf und die
Wilde 13".  Here the children's aspect is somewhat more prominent, but they
are (together with Momo, and everything by Erich Kaestner) about the only
German books I still re-read after all these years. Well, Astrid Lindgren
too, but she's Swedish. Unfortunately I can't read Swedish.

Matthias Urlichs

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 14:10:58 GMT
From: welch@ral.rpi.edu (Henry Welch)
Subject: Re: Foster's Spellsinger series

sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari) writes:
>Just finished Alan Foster's Spellsinger.  
>
>What I want to know is whether the rest of series is worth getting on
>paperback.  This is an old series, so hopefully there'll be someone on the
>net who's already read this series.

There are a total of six books in the series.  They are, in order

_Spellsinger_
_The Hour at the Gate_
_The Day of the Dissonance_
_The Moment of the Magician_
_The Paths of the Perambulator_
_The Time of the Transference_

I really enjoyed the _Spellsinger_ and most of the rest of the series.
_The Hour at the Gate_ is definitely the worst in the bunch since it drags
and Foster is trying to complete the story he started in _Spellsinger_.
The last four books pretty much stand alone (as much as any series about
the same characters can).  There are some great plot twists and humorous
references to classic rock and roll.

If you liked _Spellsinger_ you'll probably like at least 4 of the other 5.

BTW: ADF is a really great guy if you get the chance to meet him at a con.

Henry
welch@ral.rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 16:15:30 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Foster's Spellsinger series

sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari) writes:
>Just finished Alan Foster's Spellsinger.  Pretty amusing book.  Of course,
>Foster pretty much hits the reader over the head with what his morals are
>(humans are no better than intelligent animals, just more arrogant) but
>the characters are amusing.  I really cracked up at when I read about the
>Marxist dragon.
>
>What I want to know is whether the rest of series is worth getting on
>paperback.  This is an old series, so hopefully there'll be someone on the
>net who's already read this series.

No, not really.  I read the first book and enjoyed it.  It's not a great
book, but it's not a bad book (and there are way too many of those out
there).  However, I read the second book (I think it is _The Hour of the
Gate_?) and hated it.  It took forever to finish it and then I was really
disappointed that I wasted my time on it.  I bought the third one, read
only 2 chapters and realized that it was a repeat of the second book in
writing (he sounds like he's really bored writing the second and third
book).  I never finished the third book and really don't intend to go back
to it for a while, if ever.  I wouldn't bother with the later books; they
ruined my appreciation for the first one.

On the other hand, if you would like some decent writing from Alan Dean
Foster, read his _Flinx of the Commonwealth_ series.  I only have the first
trilogy (someone mentioned that there was a fourth book out?) and enjoyed
it a lot.  They are fun and fast little books (fast to read and fast
adventure).  I would recommend that you just read these, that way you
won't lose your appreciation of Foster.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 21:54:23 GMT
From: gminette@polyslo.calpoly.edu (The Silver Dragon: AKA G. Minette)
Subject: Re: Foster's Spellsinger series

ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>On the other hand, if you would like some decent writing from Alan Dean
>Foster, read his _Flinx of the Commonwealth_ series.  I only have the
>first trilogy (someone mentioned that there was a fourth book out?) and
>enjoyed it a lot.  They are fun and fast little books (fast to read and
>fast adventure).  I would recommend that you just read these, that way you
>won't lose your appreciation of Foster.

There's more than that now.  Six all told:
   "For The Love of Mother-Not."
   "The Tar-Aiym Krang"
   "Orphan Star"
   "The End of the Matter"
   "BloodHype"
   "Flinx in Flux"

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 00:58:38 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Foster's Spellsinger series

sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari) writes:
>Just finished Alan Foster's Spellsinger.  Pretty amusing book.  Of course,
>Foster pretty much hits the reader over the head with what his morals are
>(humans are no better than intelligent animals, just more arrogant) but
>the characters are amusing.  I really cracked up at when I read about the
>Marxist dragon.

The rest of the series is worth reading (in fact, _Spellsinger_ is only
half of the first story, the other half is called _Hour of the Gate_), but
Foster has one problem that really irritates the #$^&*( out of me: he's
inconsistent.  "Facts" in his books change from book to book (a trivial
example off the top of my head: how long is the spike in his staff, six
inches or twelve?).  He obviously never goes back to check.  He doesn't
make such a big deal out of his morals in the rest of the series (BTW,
there are about eight).  Most of the books are fairly good, though on
occasion he gets a bit too cute for my stomach.  Then again, if you liked
the Marxist dragon, you might like that. :-)

He never really gets much better with that magic of his, which is 
annoying because they keep saying how much better he's gotten.

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 22:16:26 GMT
From: batman@batcave.ebay.sun.com (Karl Elvis MacRae)
Subject: Tim Powers

I just finished Tim Power's latest 'The Stress of Her Regard'; I'm really
starting to like this guy's work.

I've read the above, 'Drawing of the Dark (His first, I think), and 'The
Anubis Gate'.

Anyone seen/read any other books by him?

Any impressions on them? 

For anyone who's never read him, his stuff is mostly historical fantasy set
around 1600-1800ad.

Karl MacRae
Sun Microsystems
1550 Buckeye
Milpitas, CA 95035
Mailstop M21-25
(408)922-4996 
batman@batcave.Ebay.sun.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 01:20:04 GMT
From: 469486@uottawa.bitnet (Jean-Louis Trudel)
Subject: Book Review

Title:     Second Contact (Uncorrected Proof)
Author:    Mike Resnick
Publisher: TOR Books
Format:    277 pages

There really isn't much to say about this book.  It has a standard "Three
Days of the Condor" (Jack Grady, I believe) plot, where our hero,
twenty-first century Pentagon lawyer Max Becker, is assigned to a case and
slowly starts to suspect there is more to it than meets the eye.  He winds
up on the run from his employers and survives with the help of a young,
black, female computer hacker.

As story-telling, it's as good as it gets.  You may know the ending, but
you won't put it down, especially if your mind runs to somewhat convoluted
reasoning.  In addition to the question of Max Becker's survival (well, not
much of a question), there is also the mystery of what exactly happened
aboard the starship "Teddy Roosevelt".  There is also some lively dialogue
and humour thrown in to leaven the action.

I didn't mention the word science-fiction till now, did I?  There's a
reason for this.  This is all supposed to be happening in 2065, that is 75
years from now.  In that interval, a FTL drive has been developed, as well
as a whole other branch of technology that is crucial to the story's
denouement.  Yet, I had to remind myself from time to time that this was
the twenty-first century; apart from minor details plus the main secret,
everything could be set in late twentieth-century America.  It's foolish to
try to say that the future will be this way or that way, but I cannot
believe that it will be virtually the same as today.  Consider the
differences between the United States of 1915 and 1990.  And I also have a
hard time believing that FTL technology alone would not impinge on the
workings of this society (the FTL drive has supposedly been developed in
2032): FTL implies a lot (!) of new science that should have an impact.

In terms of the United States norm, the ending may appear cynical.  Resnick
avoids the easy, successful climax of so many "rebellion" stories.
However, he does not rob his hero of all hope a la Orwell.  As a result,
the unshaken loyalty of Max Becker and his reward have their disquieting
aspects, but also ring truer than many more "satisfying" novels of intrigue
in this mold.

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 18:17:00 GMT
From: CBIXLER@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Christy Kincaid)
Subject: Story Request

   I was talking to a friend the other day and he was telling me about a
story he had read a long time ago and had naturally forgotten the title. I
told Alan I'd ask the experts and get back to him.
   The plot went something like this:
   A man is on some planet (I don't know if he is originally from it or
what) and discovers some cute little bear-like creatures. (From Alan's
description, they sounded just like Ewoks.) He couldn't understand them
because they spoke in beeps, but he bribed some into his home by giving
them fruit balls (which they LOVED). Soon they became pets to all and
sunder and were of course greatly exploited. Meanwhile, the man has
discovered that the bear-like creatures are just speaking too fast to
comprehend, so he rigs up a device that lets him understand them. He soon
finds that they are inventive, intelligent beings with a whole civilization
they have built (and here they are, pets of humans!) The man sets up a
scenario in which the humans believe that all of the creatures die in a
huge truck accident, and the man goes to live with them in their valley
under the mountain.
   Hmmmm, strange story. Ring a bell with anyone? Let me know and thank you
so much for your help.

Christy Kincaid
Math Dept.
Kansas State University

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 21:52:40 GMT
From: mehawk@reed.bitnet (Michael Sandy,(551))
Subject: Re: Story Request

Sounds like _Little Fuzzy_, _Fuzzy Sapiens_ by H Beam Piper.

The prospector's name was Holloway, I believe, and the world was
Zarathustra.  He was looking for 'sunstones', a thermo- flourencent fossil
jellyfish.

Michael Sandy
mehawk@reed.uucp
mehawk@reed.bitnet

------------------------------
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Date: 9 May 90 00:04:15 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Heesh

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>Thanks. The first I read it, it was used by Jo Clayton for a
>hermaphroditic god in her Drinker of Souls trilogy. What was hisser name?
>What Poul Anderson book was it?

_The Rebel Worlds_.  It's a Flandry book written back in the late 60's (or
possibly the early 70's).

The aliens have no specific sex because the have no single body.  Each
alien is composed of three separate bodies of apparently different species:
a large elephantine body, a small primate who apparently has most of the
brains and a flyer.  The three bodies interconnect by means of umbilical
cords which also contain nerve interfaces.  The elephantlike animal eats
for all three.

The umbilical connections can be retracted which means that the components
can switch partners.  The personalities of the aliens is derived from the
combination of the three components which means that individuality has no
real meaning for these beings.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 22:26:05 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Asimov/Sagan/Minsky

   A while back I posted that Asimov had admitted to having met two persons
he considered his superior in intelligence.  The one I could remember at
the time was Carl Sagan.  I would have checked my copies of his
autobiography, but the two volumes are packed in one of twenty boxes.
   A friend seems to remember that the other is Marvin Minsky.  Can anyone
out there supply some details as to Marvin Minsky?

   I found Asimov's autobiography very interesting ( two volumes _In Joy
Still Felt_ and _In Memory Yet Green_, 700 pages each ), but for those of
you more than slightly to the right of center politically, I would not
recommend reading them, as it will make reading any more Asimov rather
difficult.

Gregg Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 16:50:12 GMT
From: say@trboun.bitnet
Subject: Asimov, aliens, Foundation

J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet writes:
>    That's easy.  "Victory Unintentional" by Isaac Asimov.  It's the
> sequel to "Not Final" which is the story where they find the aliens.
> BTW, if anyone knows where I can find "Not Final", I'd appreciate it.
> All of Asimov's robot stories are part of his Foundation universe (as are
> all his galactic empire stories and Daneel Olivaw stories) Since "Victory
> Unintentional " is a robot novel, then these Jupiter beings are the only
> aliens mentioned in his Foundation universe.  (I know that he does
> mention aliens otherwise, such as the Soft Ones from The Gods Themselves,
> but there aren't any in the Foundation Universe.)]

 Sorry, but you have got it wrong.

***SPOILER (maybe) ***

ALL robot stories are NOT part of that universe; only some are part of it.
"Victory Unintentional", (which is not a novel,) and "Not Final!" (which
appears in "The Early Asimov",) are not part of the Foundation universe.
The remarkable lack of aliens in our galaxy is explained in "Foundation's
Edge" and "The End Of Eternity" (which I consider to be the 'first' book of
that universe).

However, there IS an alien species in that universe after all. They appear
in the short story "Blind Alley" (which is an empire story,) and you will
under- stand why they were 'allowed' to exist when you read it.

A.C.Cem SAY
Bogazici University
Istanbul
Turkey

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 19:37:58 GMT
From: matt@group-w.uchicago.edu (Matt Crawford)
Subject: EARTH by David Brin

This isn't a review, if for no other reason than because I'm only 1/3 of
the way through.  The book is out, and it's pretty good so far, although I
think I've found one or maybe two little scientific errors.  (Does anyone
want to compare notes on these?  Come to think of it, I take back the
second one, but stick by the first: the phrase "high- octane aromatic
compounds.")

The background includes an extrapolation of usenet and other electronic
media, and a worldwide political backlash against rampant secrecy.  There's
at least one chapter that could be a fine short story all by itself.  I
wonder if it was.

Matt Crawford	     		
matt@oddjob.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 07:37:17 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: EARTH by David Brin

matt@group-w.uchicago.edu (Matt Crawford) writes:
>The background includes an extrapolation of usenet and other electronic
>media, and a worldwide political backlash against rampant secrecy.
>There's at least one chapter that could be a fine short story all by
>itself.  I wonder if it was.

   Brin notes that he was attempting to show a future that was as
optimistic as could realistically be shown now. Sad to say, I agree with
him.
   One chapter of the book was in fact published as a short story.  I don't
remember the title of the story; it was the chapter first introducing the
three "tribesmen" and the old man who befriends them. It appeared in _The
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction_.
   The book is well worth reading, even if Brin succumbs to his fondness
for comic-book battles at the end. The ultimate villain is just a bit
one-dimensional. It is exciting, though; I was on the edge of my seat even
as my credulity was straining.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 20:50:39 GMT
From: klh@mtune.att.com (Ken Hinds)
Subject: Re: Wishsong of Shannara

varneyml@clutx.clarkson.edu writes:
>HUFFD%AC%CSC@CSC.ISU.EDU writes:
>> Wishsong is about Brin Ohmsford (son of Wil I think) and his sister who
>> along with Allanon go (I think) to the source of the Silver River to
>> purify the water that has been tainted by a creature known as the
>> Illdatch(sp?). Brin and and his sister must use their powers to undo the
>> damage done.

Actually, I believe Brin IS the name of the sister, and her brother's name
is Jair and the story does revolve around the three, Allanon, Brin, and
Jair, with Brin being the central protagonist.  Jair does, however, play an
important role, but if memory serves correctly, it is Brin who possesses
the power of the Wishsong.

> Terry Brook has come out with another book in the Shannara series - "The
> Scions of Shannara".  I believe it's the first book of a new trilogy he's
> writing, it's labled "Book on of The Heritage of Shannara".

Yes, and from reading the excerpts, it looks to be a promising read.  I
think I'll wait until the trilogy is complete and available though.  ;-)

Kenneth Hinds
AT&T DSG Lincroft, NJ
...!att!mtune!klh
klh@mtune.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 15:13:30 GMT
From: MRNATCH@vtvm1.cc.vt.edu (Geoff Knobl)
Subject: Shanara

I have only read the first two books by Brooks.  While I enjoyed the
characterization, plot, and subplots, I always felt ripped off by the
ending.  Being a helpless romantic myself, I always look for the happy
ending if one is possible (sudders from the audience - "oh no! he's one of
THOSE people!).  My problem is I never agree with the "inescapable" logic
used by the druid (sorry, can't remember his name).  I always found some
logical (at least to my mind) objection to his arguments for omitting
important information and telling half-truths to the main characters.
Excuse my improper grammar.  I figure that he CAN be honest with them as he
says he so much wants to be.  So, while I enjoyed the books overall, they
left a really bad taste in my mouth.

Geoff Knobl
mrnatch.vtvm1.cc.vt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 19:58:17 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Wishsong of Shannara

klh@mtune.ATT.COM (Ken Hinds) writes:
>Actually, I believe Brin IS the name of the sister, and her brother's name
>is Jair and the story does revolve around the three, Allanon, Brin, and
>Jair, with Brin being the central protaginist.  Jair does, however, play
>an important role, but if memory serves correctly, it is Brin who posseses
>the power of the Wishsong.

Let's get this straight: (NOTE: There are no spoilers in this message.
Everything in here is revealed in the first chapter of Wishsong)

The story revolves around Brin Ohmsford (the sister), Jair Ohmsford (the
brother), and Allanon (of course).  Both Brin and Jair possess the power of
the Wishsong, but it acts in slightly different ways; Brin's can control
and influence any living thing, and Jair's can create illusions.  There are
also some secondary (not minor, just secondary) characters who don't come
in in the first chapter so I won't mention them here.

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 18:01:12 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Rick Cook

zmacx07@doc.ic.ac.uk (Simon E Spero) writes:
>a really funny mix of SF and fantasy is Rick Cook's "Wizard Bane"

There is a sequel out - "The Wizard Compied", where he tries to set up a
'user friendly' version of his system.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 20:04:29 GMT
From: bkatz@eagle.wesleyan.edu
Subject: re: Foster's Spellsinger Series

Since everyone is babbling about Foster's Spellsinger series, I thought I'd
put my two cents in.  I liked the series (although I think his sf is MUCH
better).  I disagree with most of the posts I've been reading though, I
thought the first three books were better than the others, and the last was
just stretching things out too long.

Still talking about Foster, but on to other books, I thought that Quozl was
his best yet.  I enjoyed the way he treated the human-alien relationships,
and the aliens had a great perspective on art and philosophy.  (I'm being
obscure on purpose so as not to spoil the book for anyone else.  If you've
read it, you know what I'm talking about.)  The flip art on the pages was
cheesy, but don't judge the book by it.

Any comments?  on this or other Foster books?  (I'm trying to broaden
discussion on a subject I can understand enough to follow the posts. :-))

Bye.

Beth

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 03:45:31 GMT
From: leszczyn@cpsin1.cps.msu.edu (Leszczynski J {regular})
Subject: Alan Dean Foster, Anne McCaffrey, and others

   I must disagree with all the Spellsinger slamming that was posted on the
board.  I found ALL of the books to be very good.  Much better than other
fantasy series I have read, though definitely not the best.
   His Sci-fi is tremendous also.  Read the adventures of Flinx.  Also read
the Icerigger trilogy:
   Icerigger
   Mission to Moulokin
   The Deluge Drivers

You will meet some known characters in these books.  Plus I VERY SERIOUSLY
recommend his two short story compilations.  His short stories are the best
short stories I have ever read.  He also has a series of related (in the
same universe) novels involving the commonwealth.  Of them, I highly
recommend:
   Nor Crystal Tears (His best novel, a historic event)
   Sentenced to Prism 
   Cachalot

Jon Leszczynski
leszczyn@cpsin.cps.msu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 17:23:48 GMT
From: IMS103@psuvm.psu.edu (Ian Matthew Smith)
Subject: Re: Foster's Spellsinger series

ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) says:
>The rest of the series is worth reading (in fact, _Spellsinger_ is only
>half of the first story, the other half is called _Hour of the Gate_), but
>Foster has one problem that really irritates the #$^&*( out of me: he's
>inconsistent.  "Facts" in his books change from book to book (a trivial
>example off the top of my head: how long is the spike in his staff, six
>inches or twelve?).  He obviously never goes back to check.  He doesn't
>make such a big deal out of his morals in the rest of the series (BTW,
>there are about eight).  Most of the books are fairly good, though on
>occasion he gets a bit too cute for my stomach.  Then again, if you liked
>the Marxist dragon, you might like that. :-)

   I have read and liked all his Spellsinger books also.  I noticed some of
these "Facts" also.  Like when he meets with an owl for the first time the
owl says thay don't eat mice.  Then in the fourth (?)  book he makes a
passing mention of an owl eating a mice sandwich.

   But they are still enjoyable in my opinion.

Ian Smith
ims103@psuvm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 00:16:00 GMT
From: UI0T@dkauni2.bitnet ("Thomas Koenig")
Subject: Alan Dean Foster

About Foster's Commonwealth series:

I can only warn everyone against reading "Bloodhype". Offhand, I can't
remember any of his books which I found more boring (although "Cachalot"
comes close).  The other parts of the Flinx series are pretty good reading.
The problem someone mentioned about Foster's inconsistency strikes
throughout all Flinx novels, as well, but it did not disturb my reading too
much.

The best Foster has, IMHO, ever written can be found in his short story
collections "With Friends Like These..." and "... Who Needs Enemies". These
are definitely worth reading.

If you like amusing fantasy, you may also like one of his latest novels,
"To the Vanishing Point".  I still haven't decided wether it is a parody of
the genre or not, but I like, anyway (or rather, because of that).

Thomas Koenig
UI0T@DKAUNI2.BITNET
UI0T@IBM3090.RZ.UNI-KARLSRUHE.DE

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 21:36:22 GMT
From: hillm@bilbo.inmos.co.uk (Mark Hill)
Subject: Re: Foster's Spellsinger series

Oh boy. I read Spellsinger and thought it was quite good. I then read the
next five books in reasonably rapid succession. By the end I was getting
sick and tired of *nothing* following on - things happen in the series for
*no* apparent reason, and it gets unbelievable.

For a good (IMHO) series, try Stephen Donaldson's _Mordant's Need_ duet.
If something happens in either of those two books, there is a reason and
its relevant. An incredibly coherent and well thought out storyline, to the
extent that the Spellsinger series is ludicrously childish by comparison.

P.S. Don't get put off by the _Thomas Covenant_ epics. I didn't enjoy them
half as much as _Mordant's Need_.

Mark Hill
INMOS Limited  
1000 Aztec West
Bristol, England BS12 4SQ
+44 454 616616 x 525
hillm@inmos.co.uk
ukc!inmos!hillm
uunet!inmos.com!hillm

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 00:47:57 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: THOSE WHO HUNT THE NIGHT by Barbara Hambly

		THOSE WHO HUNT THE NIGHT by Barbara Hambly
		 Del Rey, 1989 (1988c), ISBN 0-345-36132-6
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     This was billed as somehow related to Sherlock Holmes, so of course I
had to read it.  Other than being a mystery set in Victorian (or possibly
Edwardian, the blurb bills it as "the period of Sherlock Holmes") London,
it has little connection.  It is all told from the main detective's point
of view; his "assistant" (in this case his wife) is not his biographer.  As
a vampire novel, it makes a pleasant enough diversion, but Harry
Turtledove's "Gentlemen of the Shade," with vampires stalking Jack the
Ripper, who is one of their own, makes this look thin-blooded (if you'll
permit the pun) by comparison.  If you're looking for a book to take to the
beach or to read on the plane, this is acceptable, but I can't really
recommend it beyond that.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 14:34:00 GMT
From: 1441G366@ksuvxb.kent.edu
Subject: Re: Story Request

Christy Kincaid writes:
>   A man is on some planet (I don't know if he is originally from it or
>what) and discovers some cute little bear-like creatures. (From Alan's
>description, they sounded just like Ewoks.) He couldn't understand them
>because they spoke in beeps, but he bribed some into his home by giving
>them fruit balls (which they LOVED). Soon they became pets to all and
>sunder and were of course greatly exploited. Meanwhile, the man has
>discovered that the bear-like creatures are just speaking too fast to
>comprehend, so he rigs up a device that lets him understand them. He soon
>finds that they are inventive, intelligent beings with a whole
>civilization they have built (and here they are, pets of humans!) The man
>sets up a scenario in which the humans believe that all of the creatures
>die in a huge truck accident, and the man goes to live with them in their
>valley under the mountain.
 
and then Michael Sandy relpied:

>Sounds like _Little Fuzzy_, _Fuzzy Sapiens_ by H Beam Piper.
>
>The prospector's name was Holloway, I believe, and the world was
>Zarathustra.  He was looking for 'sunstones', a thermo- flourencent fossil
>jellyfish.

   I agree that superficially Cristy's story sounds like the _Fuzzy_ series
by Mr. Piper.  I don't think that they are the stories.  One reason is the
first books' (_Little Fuzzy_) main theme was the legal battle over whether
the Fuzzies were intelligent ( and therefore legally an independent).  The
second book (_Fuzzy Sapiens_) dealt with the acclimatization of both the
Fuzzies and Humans.  I don't remember much about the third book (_The Other
Human Race_), but I don't believe it bore any resemblance to the synopsis
given.

Richard W. Gombert
1441g366@ksuvxb
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Today's Topics:
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                       Full Spectrum 2

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 04:39:57 GMT
From: cathyn@crypto.cs.adfa.oz.au (The Crystal Singer)
Subject: Mccaffrey

I have found the other McCaffrey book I was talking about in a previous
posting.  It's called _The Carradyne Touch_ and it's all about Ireland and
horses.  (Mostly horses.)  It's a good book but it doesn't touch her sf
stuff.

Cathy

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 16:53:21 GMT
From: gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu (Matthew Wayne Gertz)
Subject: Anne McCaffrey

Eleanor Evans asks:
> What are Decision at Doona and Restoree about?  Are they worth reading?

_Decision at Doona_ I thought was worthwhile, if a little light.
Basically, it's about a group of humans and a group of feline humanoids
living on the same planet (hey, I like cats, but why is every other alien
race derived from felines?)  I don't remember much about it, but there were
certain individuals on either side who didn't want the two races to get
friendly.  It read very much like a "first contact" story.

I got about a quarter of the way through _Restoree_, before giving up in
disgust.  It read like a sci-fi Harlequin novel (at least, what I presume a
Harlequin novel would read like, having never read one).  An Earth-woman
wakes up on another planet, in a slightly altered body than she is
accustomed to.  (She used to be very plain, and now she is gorgeous, due to
some clever surgery).  She is a "restoree."  The book involves her and this
prince (or ruler of some type) whom she has saved.  I don't know much more,
because it was really bad and I never finished the book.  That says a lot;
the only other book I ever read that I was unable to finish was the
abominable "Shadow Lord" by Lawrence Yep, a true waste of tree material.

It's funny, Anne McCaffrey is one of my absolute favorite authors (Pern,
Helva) and least favorite authors (Dinosaur Planet, Restoree) at the same
time.  I can't think of any other author who affects me this way (although
Heinlein comes close but, let's not get into THAT again 8^).

SPOILER (_Renegades of Pern_)

By the way, was anyone else disappointed with the ending to _Renegades of
Pern_?  I mean, here they are, struggling to find their origins and old
ways of crafting (and doing a pretty good job), when all of the sudden here
comes the ultimate "deus ex machina," good ol' AIVAS, to push them into the
50th century (or whenever).  I would have preferred Pern to stay unsullied
by the disaster of sudden technology; if the AIVAS solves all of their
problems eventually, what will the dragons do?  (I know, I know, it's silly
for me to be a computer engineer and a Luddite at the same time, but...)
Anyway, I hope that _All the Weyrs of Pern_ will deal with this and I hope
Pern stays isolated from the rest of the galaxy, just the way I like it.
I'd burn the book if Killashandra Ree ever landed on Pern!

Matt Gertz
Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
gertz@faraday

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 19:29:29 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Anne McCaffrey

gertz@FARADAY.ECE.CMU.EDU (Matthew Wayne Gertz) writes:
>I got about a quarter of the way through _Restoree_, before giving up in
>disgust.  It read like a sci-fi Harlequin novel (at least, what I presume
>a

I haven't read Restoree. I have read Anne McCaffrey's comment to the effect
that Restoree had been criticized by entirely too many people who didn't
realize that it was supposed to be a joke.

>SPOILER (_Renegades of Pern_)
>By the way, was anyone else disappointed with the ending to _Renegades of
>Pern_?  I mean, here they are, struggling to find their origins and old
>ways of crafting (and doing a pretty good job), when all of the sudden
>here comes the ultimate "deus ex machina," good ol' AIVAS, to push them
>into the 50th century (or whenever).  I would have preferred Pern to stay
>unsullied by the disaster of sudden technology; if the AIVAS solves all
>of their problems

Maybe it will. Robinson knows people, and may be able to anticipate trouble
in time to head it off. Robinson will live forever if the dragons and fire
lizards have anything to say about it. Of course Robinson will be sure to
find out if AIVAS knows how to make paper that lasts.

>stays isolated from the rest of the galaxy, just the way I like it.  I'd
>burn the book if Killashandra Ree ever landed on Pern!

Why? Crystal Singers need vacations even more than most people. What would
you think of someone who denied you your favorite vacation spot.  Pern *is*
your favorite vacation spot, isn't it?  If the dragons can provide
transportation Pern could have a thriving tourist business: tourists, bring
metal.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 18:20:32 GMT
From: k@hprnd.hp.com (Steve Kao)
Subject: Re: Anne McCaffrey books

Jonathan R. Watts posts:
> Does anyone have a complete list of all of Anne McCaffrey's books?  I
> THINK I have all of her SF, but I'd like to make sure, and I'm also
> interested in any other fiction she's written.  For anyone who's
> interested, here's a (long) list of what I have:

McCaffrey co-authored _Sassinak_, which details the life of Lunzie's
great(x3) granddaughter, Sassinak, who also happens to be the Captain of
the FSP Cruiser that rescues the Dinosaur Planet survivors.

Steve Kao

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 10:07:33 GMT
From: gminette@polyslo.calpoly.edu (The Silver Dragon: AKA G. Minette)
Subject: Re: Anne McCaffrey

gertz@FARADAY.ECE.CMU.EDU (Matthew Wayne Gertz) writes:
>I got about a quarter of the way through _Restoree_, before giving up in
>disgust.  It read like a sci-fi Harlequin novel (at least, what I presume
>a Harlequin novel would read like, having never read one).  An Earth-woman

McCaffrey soft porn.  I'm not sure why she wrote it.  No other comments.

>It's funny, Anne McCaffrey is one of my absolute favorite authors (Pern,
>Helva) and least favorite authors (Dinosaur Planet, Restoree) at the same
>time.  I can't think of any other author who affects me this way (although
>Heinlein comes close but, let's not get into THAT again 8^).

I agree.  I LOVE Pern and Crystal Singer, and I just don't particularly
like any of the Helva or dinosaur planet ones.  The Pscycic ones are ok,
IMHO.

>* SPOILER (_Renegades of Pern_)
>By the way, was anyone else disappointed with the ending to _Renegades of
>Pern_?  I mean, here they are, struggling to find their origins and old
>ways of crafting (and doing a pretty good job), when all of the sudden
>here comes the ultimate "deus ex machina," good ol' AIVAS, to push them
>into the 50th

I really loved the ending, But I agree that it kills so much of the ongoing
plots in Pern that I don't see how McCaffrey will manage AtWoP.  I agree
also that AIVAS could cause big problems as far as Pernese society goes.  I
also just plain don't want to see my favorite planet of people go that
route.  Maybe AIVAS will have a system crash! }>=:)

>century (or whenever).  I would have preferred Pern to stay unsullied by
>the disaster of sudden technology; if the AIVAS solves all of their
>problems eventually, what will the dragons do?  (I know, I know, it's
>silly for me to

What are dragons best at?  Why transportation, of course!  As someone once
posted, "Mnementh Express: when it absolutely has to be there in the time
it takes to cough thrice!" }>=:) McCaffrey says about as much in Renegades
and The Dragonlover's Guide to Pern.

>be a computer engineer and a Luddite at the same time, but...)  Anyway, I
>hope that _All the Weyrs of Pern_ will deal with this and I hope Pern
>stays isolated from the rest of the galaxy, just the way I like it.  I'd
>burn the book if Killashandra Ree ever landed on Pern!

McCaffrey has said MANY times in MANY interviews that she will NEVER
introduce somebody from Earth, one of her other stories, or have someone
from Pern get to Earth.  McCaffrey would probably want to burn any such
book just as much as you do!  At least that is one thing you don't have to
worry about. }>=:)

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 15:06:57 GMT
From: jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu (John H. Kim)
Subject: Re: Anne McCaffrey

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU writes:
>I really loved the ending, But I agree that it kills so much of the
>ongoing plots in Pern that I don't see how McCaffrey will manage AtWoP.  I
>agree also that AIVAS could cause big problems as far as Pernese society
>goes.  I also just plain don't want to see my favorite planet of people go
>that route.

What if AIVAS is just a storehouse of mathematical and scientific
knowledge, records of the colonists, and copies of popular movies, with few
technical details like "How to fix your shuttle"?  I don't recall McCaffrey
ever saying exactly what the colonists put into it or what was in the
ship's computers.  And one of the points of the colony was to get away from
high-tech society.

John H. Kim
jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu
uunet!jarthur!jokim        

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 23:08:00 GMT
From: TRAIN@ccm.umanitoba.ca
Subject: Re: McCaffrey

evans@lvipl.csc.ti.com (Eleanor Evans) asks:
>What are Decision at Doona and Restoree about? Are they worth reading?

Personally, I have not read Restoree; but I can recommend DatD as a very
good read. I borrowed the book from my father several years ago (5 or 6??)
and recently bought it for my own collection. As to the plot, it is a first
contact novel between Earth, and 1.5 to 2 metre tall bipedal highly
intelligent cats. It is actually, for the humans, a "second chance", as
their first was with a very gentle, peaceful, pacifistic, quiet, and
harmless race which committed racial suicide because of a mis-translated
phrase. The point of contact is a planet with a 2 year long planetary year.
When the two races meet, they both suffer a suprise. Both races have a law
of non-cohabitation, and both have governmental factions trying to impose
their views on how to react to the situation, ranging from absurd to
logical.

Lastly, three more small items about the book: first, the main character is
a J-o-T for the MUCH overcrowded Earth's colonization service, but the
book's hero is his five year old little brat son; second, since the book
was published in the late sixties or early seventies, it is quite sexist in
its "world view" and of the roles of the sexes; lastly, both worlds are
VASTLY over-populated, the book mentions somewhere, that there are only
sixty square MILES or so of "open space" (city parks for the most part).
Well, I hope that you enjoy it if you read it, and I hope nothing I have
said can be classified as a "spoiler".

James G. Currie
University of Manitoba

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 20:21:12 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: H Beam Piper's Fuzzy series

What is this book mentioned, The Other Human Race?

When I read the Fuzzy series it ran Little Fuzzy, Fuzzy Sapiens, and Fuzzy
Bones.  With an added book, a collection of stories, I believe, Fuzzies and
other peoples.  Ardath Mayhar also wrote a pastiche type book, The Golden
Dream (I'm unsure of the article).

Is that third book mentioned the collection?
Is it the first name of a reissued book?

Thanks in advance for any clarifications.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu 
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 22:40:57 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: H Beam Piper's Fuzzy series

> What is this book metioned, The Other Human Race?
>
> When I read the Fuzzy series it ran Little Fuzzy, Fuzzy Sapiens, and
> Fuzzy Bones.  With an added book, a collection of stories, I believe,
> Fuzzies and other peoples.  Ardath Mayhar also wrote a pastiche type
> book, The Golden Dream (I'm unsure of the article).
> 
> Is that third book mentioned the collection?
> Is it the first name of a reissued book?

   _The Other Human Race_ was the original title for _Fuzzy Sapiens_.
   _Fuzzies and other People_ is a novel which was rejected by the
publisher in 1964 or 5 and lost until 1980 or so.  It takes place at the
same time as Tuning's _Fuzzy Bones_.  IMHO, _Fuzzy Bones_, is better than
_Fuzzies and Other People_, which I consider to be Piper's weakest book
(even though I enjoyed it ).  I would recommend reading ANY Piper book.
It's unfortunate that Piper's had as much pride as he did.  I would have
liked to have read more writing by him.

Gregg Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 01:48:46 GMT
From: mvp@hsv3.uucp (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: H Beam Piper's Fuzzy series

schimel-lawrence@CS.YALE.EDU (Lawrence Schimel) writes:
>What is this book metioned, The Other Human Race?
>
>When I read the Fuzzy series it ran Little Fuzzy, Fuzzy Sapiens, and Fuzzy
>Bones.  With an added book, a collection of stories, I believe, Fuzzies
>and other peoples.  Ardath Mayhar also wrote a pastiche type book, The
>Golden Dream (I'm unsure of the article).

"Little Fuzzy" and "Fuzzy Sapiens" were both by Piper; "Fuzzy Bones" was by
William Tuning.  "Golden Dreams: A Fuzzy Oddessy" was by Mayhar.

There was long rumored to be a third Fuzzy novel by Piper himself, that he
had finished, but had not sent to his agent before he died.  A few years
ago, this manuscript was found and published; the name slips my mind at the
moment, but I'm pretty sure it had "Fuzzy" in the title.  Piper's version
of the Fuzzies is nowhere near the way Tuning developed them.  (This was
apparent from one of Piper's "Empire" stories, where the Fuzzies are
mentioned as being "borderline" sentient.)  This last book wasn't anything
like as good as the first two.  I suspect that if Piper had lived, he would
have done quite a bit of polishing before he submitted it.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 11:41:54 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: FULL SPECTRUM 2 edited by Lou Aronica et al

		  FULL SPECTRUM 2 edited by Lou Aronica,
	     Shawna McCarthy, Amy Stout, and Patrick LoBrutto
		 Bantam Spectra, 1990, ISBN 0-553-28530-0
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   FULL SPECTRUM was the most talked-about anthology of 1988, containing
one Nebula winner and three Hugo nominees.  Even so, I was not entirely
happy with it, and volume 2 seems to be a major step down from that, even
though it does contain two Hugo nominees, David Brin's "The Giving Plague"
and Michael Swanwick's "The Edge of the World."  (One definite improvement
is the absence of the overly gushy introductions to the stories that marked
the first volume.)

   The problem is that most of the stories in FULL SPECRUM 2 are not much
more than average stories.  There is no "Fort Moxie Branch," no "Voices of
the Kill," no "Dead Men on TV."  Most of the stories are okay, but they are
the sort of stories that fill in a magazine, not those which are featured.
David Ira Cleary's "All Our Sins Forgotten" and Karen Haber's "A Plague of
Strangers," for example, strike me as very typical ANALOG stories.  (The
placement of Brin's "The Giving Plague" immediately following "A Plague of
Strangers" makes me wonder who decided the order of the stories; these are
two that I would never have put adjacent to each other.)  Robert Sampson's
"A Plethora of Angels" is cute, but nothing special.  "Shiva" by James
Killus starts out promising, but cheats at the end.

   There are some above-average stories.  I liked Steven Spruill's "Silver"
even though I don't believe the underlying mythology, which in this case
means a double suspension of disbelief.  (Read it and see what I mean.)
"As a Still Small Voice" by Marcos Donnelly is an unusual study in
psychology, but again poorly juxtaposed with the story preceding it.
(Perhaps some convention panel can discuss how editors decide what order to
place stories in in an anthology.  I think 20-sided dice may be
involved....)  Greg Bear's "Sleepside Story" falls into the same genre as
Mark Helprin's WINTER'S TALE and Viido Polikarpus and Tappan King's DOWN
TOWN, whatever that is (magical realism, perhaps?).  Swanwick's Hugo-
nominated "The Edge of the World" has some interesting images, but not much
of a pay-off.  The final story, "The Part of Us That Loves" by Kim Stanley
Robinson, provides a nice warm ending to the book and a new twist to an old
legend.

   On the whole, I would rate this anthology above average, but only
slightly, and find it difficult to recommend this over a truly innovative
anthology such as Joe Lansdale and Pat LoBrutto's RAZORED SADDLES or any
number of other anthologies featuring new writers.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	   Miscellaneous - Conventions & Drugs in SF (9 msgs) &
                           Magic & Technology (3 msgs) & 
                           Seriesism (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 14:29:00 GMT
From: TARDIS@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Matthew Randolph)
Subject: ConQuest 21

		       ConQuesT 21  May 25-27, 1990

   GUEST OF HONOR:                          TOASTMASTER:
   Melinda Snodgrass                        Bradley Denton
   Author of Circuit,                       Author of Wrack and Roll
   Circuit Breaker & Final Circuit          Hugo and Nebula Nominee

   ARTIST GUEST OF HONOR:                   FAN GUEST OF HONOR:
   Darrell K. Sweet                         David Means

			_Friends_of_the_Convention_

    Walter Jon Williams * William F. Wu * James Gunn * Glen Cook *
         Robin W. Bailey * Rob Chilson * Paula Helm Murray *
                          * Howard Waldrop *

			   SCHEDULED ACTIVITIES

   StarDance * Parties * Huckster's Room * Parties * Trivia Contest
   * Parties * Panels * Parties * Video Room * Parties * Art Show *
   Parties * Gaming * Parties * Readings * Parties *  Masquerade  *
   Hospitality Suite * Parties *  Banquet  * Parties *  Laser Tag *
   Parties *  Socially Instructive & Interactive Games  * Parties *
             Authors & Artist Receiption * AND PARTIES!!!!!

   Howard Johnson's Central
   610 Washington          
   Kansas City, MO  64106
   (816) 421-1800

   Dealer Info.:   Write to ConQuesT 21 - ATTENTION: John Jameson
   Art Show Info.: Pat Taylor-3528 Wyandotte-Kansas City, MO  64111
   General Info: 
      ConQuesT 21
      P.O. BOX 36212
      Kansas City, MO  64111

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 15:32:24 GMT
From: hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Paul Hager)
Subject: Drugs in SF

I would like to start a thread exploring SF literature, movies, and TV and
depiction of drug use.  In an earlier thread on "B" TV, I mentioned that
some early shows dealt explicitly with the concept of mind expansion or
enhancement of abilities.  The strong societal prejudice (based on the
protestant work ethic) that any improvement that doesn't involve travail (a
sort of no pain, no gain [but haven't a lot of the people who introduced
that phrase into our collective consciousness used steroids?] philosophy)
is somehow bad usually resulted in an unfavorable outcome; still, the
upside was presented.

Dick and Silverberg are a couple of SF writers who come to mind who have
dealt with society and drug use and postulated a benefit.  Recent
treatments in movies and TV of drug use are uniformly bad.  Some movies
that have dealt with the subject are "Outland", "RoboCop", and "Alien
Nation".  Drugs supposedly will also figure in "RoboCop II".  Niven and
Barnes in their Dream Park series have a society in which cigarettes are
illegal but marijuana is not.  This I take to be an ironic statement about
the benignity of cannibis and the societal folly of prohibition rather than
whether or not there might be some gain to society from drug use.

Does SF lead or does it follow social trends?  I guess that's one of the
ideas I'd like to explore.  My current observations, which are wholly
unsystematic, is that in the matter of mind-altering drugs, SF has done
both.

Thoughts?  Comments?

Paul Hager
hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 22:59:14 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

In Gibson's Neuromancer, Case, the protagonist, uses drugs to try and
recreate the disembodiment of cyberspace to which he has lost access
because of nerve damage.  He finds it a much weaker form of transcendence,
however, than cyberspace.

Nancy Kress' The White Pipes revolves around a series of mind expanding
drugs that allow people to control the thoughts of onlookers in the form of
holographic like displays.  Also when the secret drug is mixed one can
control minds as well if one has the pipes.  It's been a while since I read
it so I'm hazy on details.  This type of mind-expansion is pretty common,
as is its reverse, using drugs to inhibit one's extra abilities.

While it is not SF, the drug book to read is probaly Burrough's Naked
Lunch.

Free association time:

Pixie Dust in the Borderland books edited by Terri Windling.

Bloodhype in Alan Dean Foster's novel of the same name.

I can't seem to think straight enough at the moment.  More later if I think
of any.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 17:21:53 GMT
From: jagardner@watmath.waterloo.edu (Jim Gardner)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Paul Hager) writes:
>Does SF lead or does it follow social trends?  I guess that's one of the
>ideas I'd like to explore.  My current observations, which are wholly
>unsystematic, is that in the matter of mind-altering drugs, SF has done
>both.

SF is created by hundreds of people, each writing dozens of versions of the
future (or the past or alternate presents).  With such a scattershot
approach, it will produce stories that correctly predict social trends,
stories that get them 100% wrong, stories that condemn social trends,
stories that push social trends to their ultimate limit and so on.

With hindsight, it's easy to point out the people who got things right and
the people who got things wrong.  You can amuse yourself this way, but I
don't think you can get any sort of dependable means of prediction.

One of the major values of SF is that it explores such a wide range of
possibilities.  In this way, the field can prepare people for whatever
changes come along.

(Note: I strongly believe that the primary purpose of any SF work is to
tell a good story.  Plausible predictions can contribute to a story by
making it more convincing, but prediction isn't the main event.)

Jim Gardner
University of Waterloo

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 16:23:09 GMT
From: whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Paul Hager) writes:
>I would like to start a thread exploring SF literature, movies, and TV and
>depiction of drug use.
>
>The strong societal prejudice (based on the protestant work ethic) that
>any improvement that doesn't involve travail (a sort of no pain, no gain
>[but haven't a lot of the people who introduced that phrase into our
>collective consciousness used steroids?] philosophy) is somehow bad
>usually resulted in an unfavorable outcome; still, the upside was
>presented.

Gordon R. Dickson wrote an interesting book several years ago called "The
R-Master", wherein any Terran citizen could receive a free dose of a drug
designed to alter your intelligence.

Profound positive responses allowed the recipient to use the mental
equivalent of hysteric strength to solve problems.  Sort of a warp drive
for the intuition.

Profound negative responses left the individual a vegetable.

Most people had little reaction to the drug, but many gambled on it anyway.

The protagonist's brother took the drug, and had a profound negative
response.  The protagonist took the same drug, and had a profound positive
response.

Read the book and discover how the hero changes the world.

R. C. Whitehead
Intergraph Corporation
Huntsville, Alabama   

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 01:31:07 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Paul Hager) writes:
>I would like to start a thread exploring SF literature, movies, and TV and
>depiction of drug use.  In an earlier thread on "B" TV, I mentioned that
>some early shows dealt explicitly with the concept of mind expansion or
>enhancement of abilities.  The strong

There is a book titled "The Butterfly Kid" that is pretty funny.  The
premise is the aliens shaped liked lobsters dump a drug that causes
hallucinations in the user, AND the hallucinations are real - they affect
the real world.  The aliens are planning to dump enough of this into the
world water supply to induce chaos, then arrive as 'peacemakers' and
invade.  The Greenwich Village hippies that discover this use the drug to
combat the aliens at their own game.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 16:22:59 GMT
From: jet@karazm.tmc.edu (j. eric townsend)
Subject: SF book about drugs (was Re: Drugs in SF

hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Paul Hager) writes:
>I would like to start a thread exploring SF literature, movies, and

You should read _Mindplayers_ by Pat Cadigan, for a look at a society where
drugs are cheap, legal, and often proscribed.

J. Eric Townsend
University of Houston 
Dept. of Mathematics 
(713) 749-2120
Internet: jet@uh.edu
Bitnet: jet@UHOU

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 19:15:53 GMT
From: matt@group-w.uchicago.edu (Matt Crawford)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

Once more Philip K. Dick was at the forefront.  See "Our Friends from
Frolix 8."

Matt Crawford
matt@oddjob.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 01:07:43 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

matt@group-w.uchicago.edu (Matt Crawford) writes:
>Once more Philip K. Dick was at the forefront.  See "Our Friends from
>Frolix 8."

If you are saying that Dick was the first to have psycho-active drugs
(other than common everyday stuff like nicotine or alcohol) in a science
fiction/fantasy story, you are wrong.  _Brave New World_ by Aldous Huxley
was earlier.  One could argue that _Alice's Adventures in Wonderland_ also
had them.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 00:58:12 GMT
From: nm0i+@andrew.cmu.edu (Neil Justin McCarthy)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

   Although they aren't generally classified as science fiction, William S.
Burroughs' books "Naked Lunch", "Nova Express", and "The Soft Machine"
contain many science fiction elements: aliens, mutants, Liquidationists,
Senders, the antibiotic cuffs of the Nova Police, etc., and drugs and
addiction permeated the economy and society of all his books.  Burroughs
made even the city of Bellona from "Dalghren" seem hospitable in
comparison.

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 08:21:56 GMT
From: ponzi@irst.it (Marco Ponzi)
Subject: magic & technology

I completely agree with James Currie's observations about the "equivalence"
of magic (in fantasy) and hi-tech (in SF).  I'd like to point out a couple
of interesting points about this topic:

1) Does this equivalence hold in "real life" too? From an anthropological
point of view, do people see technology in the same way their ancestors
perceived magic?

2) This equivalence explains why fantasy collapsed in a static genre, while
SF retains an amazing vitality through the decades: magic "died" a long
time ago; (almost) nobody believes in it any more. So the sources of
fantasy novels are basically a very limited set, i.e. ancient lore and
history and modern re-elaboration of such topics (Tolkien).  On the
contrary, SF is rooted in the present: current technological innovations
provide a constant flux of new ideas for science fiction.  Gibson's novels
are a good example of this connection between SF and technological
advancement (AI, artificial realities, computer networks etc.)

Marco

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 15:48:54 GMT
From: fi@whittaker.rice.edu (Fiona Oceanstar)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

ponzi@irst.it (Marco Ponzi) writes:
>I completely agree with James Currie's observations about the
>"equivalence" of magic (in fantasy) and hi-tech (in SF)...  1) does this
>equivalence hold in "real life" too? From an anthropological point of
>view, do people see technology in the same way their ancestors perceived
>magic?

Yes indeed.  Historians of science discuss it all the time.  I've seen a
(14th century??) book called "Natural Magick" which is nothing more than a
discussion of various machines, w/ drawings of their construction.

>...magic "died" a long time ago; (almost) nobody believes in it any
>more...

You'll probably get a lot of rejoinders to THAT one!  As long as we still
don't know (and it's debatable whether we will ever know, in a purely
reductionist sense) 1) how the mind/brain controls the body, 2) how the
mind/brain works, and 3) how human social interactions work, there will
always be room for magic.  Doctors refer to "miraculous" cures all the
time, and most of the physicians I know think there is a real physical
effect from such magical practices as voodoo, root spells, folk healing,
meditation, and hypnosis, let alone psychotherapy.  Magic is a state of
mind, and mind influences body, action, motivation, etc.

Think about it this way: if a witch (even a modern neo-witch) does a spell
to increase her lover's sexual potency, the concentration and mental
control required to enact the ritual will affect her at a deep, unconscious
level, so that she (very subtly) interacts differently w/ her lover in bed.
This is magic.  When a small child clutches its stuffed dragon in order to
be protected from the beasties of the night, that child will be able to go
to sleep.  This is magic.  There is no dividing line, in my opinion,
between these simple (supposedly "dismissable") instances of magic, and the
kind of magic that operates at a distance.  We just don't know enough about
what the mind can do.  What we OBSERVE (if we don't shut our eyes to it) is
remarkable.

I'm a physician, a person inculcated in the high-tech practices of my
field.  I can't say I "believe" in magic, because I don't think magic
requires belief, one way or the other.  (Does one "believe" in Nature?)

Magic is simply a word we use to describe phenomena beyond our ken, be they
technological phenomena (someone knows how it works, but I don't) or
phenomena as yet "unexplained."  The word _magic_ itself may have fallen
into disrepute, but don't confuse that with the laudable ability of people
to appreciate the mysteries all around them.

This is what Stephen King writes, in his dedication to IT:

   "Fiction is the truth inside the lie, and the truth
    of this fiction is simple enough: THE MAGIC EXISTS."

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 17:48:22 GMT
From: jrk@information-systems.east-anglia.ac.uk (Richard Kennaway CMP RA)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

ponzi@irst.it (Marco Ponzi) writes:
>I completely agree with James Currie's observations about the
>"equivalence" of magic (in fantasy) and hi-tech (in SF).
...
>2) This equivalence explains why fantasy collapsed in a static genre,
>while SF retains an amazing vitality through the decades: magic "died" a
>long time ago; (almost) nobody believes in it any more.

One wouldn't think so from reading alt.pagan.  However, the magic that is
talked about there bears little resemblance to the stuff you see in fantasy
novels.  Are there any fantasy novels that use "real" magic?

Disclaimer: all I know about "real" magic is from reading that newsgroup
and a couple of books on a popular level about modern witchcraft.  I'm not
suggesting that it works (or that it doesn't).

Richard Kennaway
University of East Anglia
Norwich, U.K.
Internet:  jrk@sys.uea.ac.uk
uucp:  ...mcvax!ukc!uea-sys!jrk

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 03:08:59 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: Spinrad's column in Asimov's

steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu.UUCP (Gavin Steyn) writes:
>  I don't think there's a hard and fast rule.  Using the _Book of The New
>Sun_ again (sorry that you haven't read it; what I'm talking about, is
>that each part ends very flatly.  It doesn't have cliffhangers, as such;
>the books just stop), the completed work is too long to publish in one
>volume, but it seems to be broken up almost at random.  At the other
>extreme, the new Amber series

Au contraire, mon ami.  Wolfe ends each volume of "The Book of the New Sun"
in the same metaphorical position as it started. Volume One starts at a
gate (the necropolis) and ends at a gate (the Piteous Gate).  Volume Two
has a similar motif, and so on.  I think the final line of each volume even
states this ("... having come from XXX to XXX....")

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 01:04:13 GMT
From: evans@lvipl.csc.ti.com (Eleanor J. Evans @ 462-5330)
Subject: seriesism

Connie Callahan mentioned Patricia McKillip's _Riddlemaster_ trilogy as one
that should have been one book.  Fortunately for the life span on my
binding, I bought it as one book.  The F&SF BC version is one giant book.
Much more enjoyable.  David Eddings, on the other hand ...  When I started
his first series, I didn't know there were five books.  I certainly didn't
know about his cliffhanger endings.  Three of them were already out, so I
didn't have as long a wait as I'm sure many did.  The second series,
though, and the other new one he started (Crystal Throne?), AUGH!

Eleanor EVans
evans@lvipl.ti.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Television - Star Trek (7 msgs) & SF TV (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 19:04:17 GMT
From: wshb!calvin@uunet.uu.net ( WSHB employee)
Subject: Star Trek

   I read in a book entitled The Making of Star Trek that the good old
Enterprise of old could also separate from its drive system.  I never saw
that in the series or anything.  The words were supposedly directly from
the mouth of Gene Roddenberry.  Any body else hear anything about this?.

...uunet!wshb!calvin

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 16:47:57 GMT
From: steve@wintermute.ucsd.edu ({Darkavich})
Subject: Re: Star Trek

calvin@wshb.UUCP writes:

>I read in a book entitled The Making of Star Trek that the good old
>Enterprise of old could also separate from its drive system.  I never saw
>that in the series or anything.  The words were supposedly directly from
>the mouth of Gene Roddenberry.  Any body else hear anything about this?.

In Star Trek: The Next Generation we know that the ship can separate.  They
have done it twice and threatened to do it one other time.  I believe in
the original series Kirk told Scotty in the episode The Saveage Curtain
that he should jettison the warp nacelles and leave orbit with the saucer
section.

Steve Misrack
steve@ucsd.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 19:39:58 GMT
From: kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu (Tom Kuchar)
Subject: Saucer Separation (was Re: Star Trek)

steve@wintermute.ucsd.edu ({Darkavich}) writes:
>calvin@wshb.UUCP writes:
>>I read in a book entitled The Making of Star Trek that the good old
>>Enterprise of old could also separate from its drive system.
>
>In Star Trek: The Next Generation we know that the ship can separate. 

Also the model of the movie Enterprise was built separate, although this
has never been done. I just read that in one version of the script of
ST:TMP, the film was to end in a climatic battle sequence.  V'ger was to
rematerialize the Klingon ships to attack the Enterprise.  In a desperate
attempt to save the day, Kirk orders a separation after a grueling battle.

Tom Kuchar
Department of Astronomy
Boston Univerity
kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 15:43:00 GMT
From: WRB103@psuvm.psu.edu (The Doctor)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

calvin@wshb.UUCP says:
>I read in a book entitled The Making of Star Trek that the good old
>Enterprise of old could also separate from its drive system.  I never saw
>that in the series or anything.  The words were supposedly directly from
>the mouth of Gene Roddenberry.  Any body else hear anything about this?.

   Actually, yes.  In TOS episode "The Apple", when Vaul(sp?) is holding
the Enterprise and dragging it down from orbit, Kirk instructs Scotty to
"...disengage the nacelles and crack out of there with the main section, if
you have to..."

   Any other episodes that anyone else can remember?  I think there was one
more but my diodes and capacitors aren't working well today....  ;-)

Wendell Bates
The Pennsylvania State University
WRB103@PSUVM 
wrb103@psuvm.psu.edu
wrb103%psuvm@psuvax1.uucp

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 13:31:01 GMT
From: psc90!pyr491@dartvax.dartmouth.edu (Scott Bernier)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

I read somewhere that the Big E from TOS could do a saucer separation, but
only in emergencies.  Also, it could not reattach without the help of a
space dock.
  The two parts (saucer and secondary hull) could neither go at warp speed
after separation, so as I said, separation would only be done in an extreme
emergency.
  The only time I can recall the old Big E using this move was in one of
the novels, but I do not remember which one, and I will probably recieve
hundreds of flames telling me that the novels don't count anyways.

Can anyone else add to this, like the name of the novel?

Scott Bernier
UUCP: uunet!unhd!psc90!pyr491

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 22:10:42 GMT
From: egnu02@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (M Rae)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

I don't know if it is mentioned in any other episodes, but in the book
"Black Fire" by Sonni Cooper the ship does separate, and it is well worth
reading.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 20:16:18 GMT
From: arxt@tank.uchicago.edu (patrick  palmer)
Subject: Re: Star Trek

   I read "The Making of Star Trek" too.  Good book; too bad it was made
before the third season.  Anyway, does anyone know where one may find an
obtainable copy of this book? I never had time to copy The Great Bird of
The Galaxy's original Star Trek plots from in there.

David Palmer

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 18:05:59 GMT
From: strat@grebyn.com (Robert Stratton)
Subject: Re: U F O

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White) writes:
>>UFO: Secret agency fights off a never-ending invasion by UFOs piloted by
>>humanoid aliens.  British stuff by Derick Meddings of SuperMarionation
>>fame.
>>
>  Regarding the aforementioned purple hair: these were wigs worn by women
>  stationed at the moon base.  I always thought this was because water was
>  a luxury and long hair needs more water for cleaning.  A wig "covers" up
>  the problem and still gives the female staff a sense of femininity
>  (something like that).  The wigs were metallic looking, so it should
>  have been obvious they were wigs.

I seem to remember some other purposes for the purple hair. I don't
remember if this was conjecture or was based on little details heard from
characters.

It's been a lesto.ig.com
uunet!presto.ig.com!mcb
ames!bionet!mcb

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 14:23:19 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Shadowplay

Title:     Shadowplay
By:        Jo Clayton
Publisher: DAW Books (Apr 1990)
Format:    pb, 396pp
ISBN:      0-88677-385-7

   The first thing you'll notice about this book is that Jo Clayton's prose
crackles like bright neon. The second thing you'll notice is that you like
the viewpoint character Shadith, a twenty-millennium-old mind recently
"decanted" into the body of a sixteen-year-old girl. The third thing you'll
notice is the plot, which is, well, more ordinary.

   Shadith, running from trouble, stumbles into bigger trouble - one
Ginbiryol Seyirshi, an artistic sadist who choreographs the death of worlds
and the self-destruction of planetary populations for a select audience of
the rich and twisted. He decides she's just what she needs to round out his
trio of `Avatars', buman/alien catalysts who should fit the mythology of
the oppressed castes on his target world Kiskai and by their very presence
trigger the explosion he wants to record in all its gruesome full-sensory
detail.

   Shadith, the felinoid Rohant and the reptilian Kisken are dropped in the
bush country of Kiskai. Their choices seem simple; they can live (by acting
out the roles of Virgin Singer, Hunter, and Dancer of God) and bring on
Ginbiryol's cataclysm, or they can die. And with every hour they spend on
Kiskai, dying looks more likely.

   What makes all this work is Clayton's authorial voice, sensual,
startling, allusive, playful, slangy, and vivid as hell (in some ways
reminiscent of Alfred Bester or Tom Robbins). It makes me want to go out
and read the Diadem books, which I wrote off back when they were first
published largely because of the cheesy DAW covers and the impression that
they were just another silly random space opera.  _Shadowplay_ is loosely
connected to these, as was Clayton's recent but less exciting
_Shadow_Of_The_Warmaster_; Shadith was a minor character in _Warmaster_ and
the _Diadem_ books.

   Yes, I'm impressed. After months of reading the usual
serviceable-but-tepid SF genre prose, this book goes down like a dash of
chilled seltzer and lime. One official Raymond's Reviews Roman Candle award
for Delightful Prose Fireworks and No Pretensions goes to _Shadowplay_, and
a heartfelt wish for more like it.

   And more there will be, the ending is a clear set-up for a sequel as
Seyirshi escapes off-screen in the nick of time and our friends vow
vengeance. I'm looking forward to it.

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 23:00:00 GMT
From: grr@cbmvax.commodore.com (George Robbins)
Subject: Re: Review: Shadowplay

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>    What makes all this work is Clayton's authorial voice,sensual,
> startling, allusive, playful, slangy, and vivid as hell (in some ways
> reminiscent of Alfred Bester or Tom Robbins). It makes me want to go out
> and read the Diadem books, which I wrote off back when they were first
> published largely because of the cheesy DAW covers and the impression
> that they were just another silly random space opera.

The key to the Diadem series is to view it as "an author coming of age"
writing about "a character coming of age", all done in the public eye.  The
writing isn't great, the plot props are weak and things kind verbosely
wander along without any clear destination.  On the other hand, the author
is learning as she goes and you see what you seem to like about Clayton
becoming better defined.

It's not space opera (despite some of the plot elements), rather more of a
serial alternate-cultural exploration that goes on while Aletys finds out
about herself and her environment.

If you're interseted, pick up the set at your local used bookstore, wait
for a seriously rainy day, set expectations to low, tolerance to high and
enjoy.

Too date, her "Skeen" series has probably been the most successful, while
both the "Gathering of Stones" and "Moonscatter" trilogies failed to live
up to the promise of their first books.  I don't think that Clayton is ever
going to be a great author, but then if you only read great science fiction
by great science fiction authors, you'd be living on mighty thin soup.

George Robbins
uucp:   {uunet|pyramid|rutgers}!cbmvax!grr
domain: grr@cbmvax.commodore.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 18:57:43 GMT
From: west@turing.toronto.edu (Tom West)
Subject: The Black Company

I am posting this for a friend: He's got an eye for detail and he has come
up with a good list of the Taken from the Black Company books.  If anyone
has any more details or speculations, please post or mail them, and I'll
forward them on.

For your interest: a detailed re-reading of the Black Company books has
produced the following list of Taken and Shadowmasters (roughly in order of
appearance/naming):

Soulcatcher: Female, the lady's sister, real name (something) Senjak.
Croaker chopped off her head after the battle at Charm; naturally this
failed to kill her and she's still running around making everyone's life
miserable.

The Howler: Specialist in flying carpets. Supposedly killed at Charm when
his carpet crashed into the side of the tower and he fell several hundred
feet; Croaker actually saw this happen, but it apparently wasn't fatal.
Lived in a swamp in the south for a while, now allied with Longshadow.

Nightcrawler: supposedly killed at Charm by the rebels' chief wizards, the
Circle.

Stormbringer: Female. Supposedly killed at Charm by Bonegnasher. Escaped
and ended up as the shadowmaster Stormshadow. Disabled by shapeshifter,
killed by the Company, her body burned and the ashes scattered.

The Limper: Killed and resurrected by the Lady. Chopped, stabbed, hung and
had a "black castle seed" placed in him by Croaker when the Company changed
sides. Brought back to life. Killed again at the barrowland; all of his
body burned except for the head, which (inevitably) didn't die. The head
ended up in a stew pot with various bits of monster. The resulting mess was
ultimately popped into a pocket universe by Father Tree.

Shapeshifter: Killed offstage at charm. (Hah.) Really sent by the Lady to
the south for unknown reasons; met with the company at Gea-Xle. Killed,
burned and scattered after he fought Stormbringer.

The Hanged Man: Killed by a sword thrown through his head by Harden of the
Circle, possibly with some assistance from Stormbringer and Soulcatcher,
who watched him die and presumably made sure he was dead.

The Faceless or Nameless Man: Killed at Charm by one of the other taken,
maybe.

Bonegnasher: Killed at charm (possibly) by Stormbringer. Her continued
existence would argue that she really did kill him.

Moonbiter: Killed at Charm by one of the other taken. Honestly.

Three of the orignal taken are supposed to be female. Catcher and
Stormbringer are two of them. Limper and Shifter are male, since they were
involved in a romantic triangle with the some woman. All of the Taken loyal
to the Lady instead of her husband were male, so The Hanged Man and
Bonegnasher must have been male. Pronouns and word choice imply that the
Howler is male.  Who the other female is is unknown.

Second and Third Generation Taken: (All were Taken by the Lady. When her
powers were undone at the Barrowland, their Taking was undone as well.
Whether this killed them or not is open to some dispute. Some are known to
be dead; this is noted.)

2nd Generation:
Whisper - presumed killed at the Barrowland
Feather - presumed killed by magical attack & carpet crash at Juniper
Journey - same as Whisper

3rd Generation:
Benefice, The Creeper, Learned - same as Whisper
Blister, Scorn: Killed on the Plain of Fear when the Lady deliberately
undid their Taking.

The Shadowmasters have been around for many years, so even if one of the
2nd or 3rd generation types escaped, they couldn't be shadowmasters. The
exception is Feather, who died at the same time the Company left the Lady's
service.

Shadowmasters: 
Stormshadow: Revealed to be Stormbringer. Killed, burned and scattered.
Moonshadow: Revealed *not* to be one of the Taken. Killed by Soulcatcher,
burned and scattered.
Shadowspinner: Killed by the Lady and her Stranglers. It is not mentioned
whether or not he/she was a Taken, but one would think if he/she was the
Lady would have noted it. Burned & scattered.
Longshadow: The most insane of the Shadowmasters. Obsessed with shadows
and with collecting magical gadgets. Some clues in the narrative imply that
he is a former Taken; some clues in his dialogue imply that he isn't.

Bruce

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 00:46:00 GMT
From: bucc2!alchemy@bradley.edu
Subject: Philip K. Dick

Does anyone have a Philip K. Dick bibliography?  Also, I'd be interested in
comments anyone might have about specific Dick works (either positive or
negative).  So far I've read and enjoyed _VALIS_, _Martian_Time_Slip_, and
_A_Scanner_ Darkly_; on my to-read pile I have _UBIK_, _The_
Divine_Invasion_, and _The_Transmigration_Of_ Timothy_Archer_.

Mike Swiston
alchemy@bucc2.bradley.edu
alchemy@bucc2.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 15:53:59 GMT
From: colinm@ccs.carleton.ca (Colin McFadyen)
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick

I heard a radio interview that someone has written a biography on Philip K.
Dick.  I think the name of the book is 'Divine Invasion' or some thing to
that effect.  Sorry for the sketchy details but I only caught the tail end
of the story.

Colin McFadyen.

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 23:49:08 GMT
From: pedersen@cartan.berkeley.edu (Sharon L. Pedersen)
Subject: Seeking title of Cordwainer Smith story

I'm trying to locate a story described by a friend as follows:

The story starts out "This is the end of the story".  It goes on for a
couple of paragraphs, then says "This is the middle of the story".  It goes
on for about 15 pages, then says "This is the beginning of the story".  It
goes on for two sentences, and ends.

I'm told that this is a Cordwainer Smith story.  I'm also told, "Lots of
people have done that, but Cordwainer Smith did it best."

Can anyone provide me the title, and hopefully where it appears
(anthologies, collections, original magazine publication if that's where it
was, etc.)?  Also stories like this by OtheR authors would also be of
interest to me.

I am very shortly losing news access, so PLEASE email me a copy of any
articles replying to this query that you may also be posting, or else just
email me.

Sharon Pedersen
pedersen@cartan.berkeley.edu
ucbvax!cartan!pedersen

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 23:41:20 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: story clarification

Ok, this is not quite as vague as Brad's request, a while back, but it's
been bugging me recently.

The story concerns a trio of astronauts who discover a planet, only to find
out it's been "discovered" before, several hundred years ago, and then
forgotten.  They are greated enthusiasticly by the natives, and greeted in
their own toungue.  Anyway, their ship is capable of a low-level mind read,
and determines that the natives are waiting to see if the Earthlings say a
certain word (or phrase, I forget).  They never do, but it drives them
batty for a while.  At the end of the story, the native admits this, and
tells them what the word (or phrase, I forget) was.  However, we, the
readers, *aren't* told, and I've been beating myself over the head trying
to figure out a) if it didn't really matter, or b) it just went over my
head and I'm too stupid to figure it out.

I don't remember the author or title, although I associate the word
"Gobbldeygook" with it, for some reason.

So, can anybody help me out?

Thanks.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		       Films - "B" Movies (10 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 03:00:55 GMT
From: jester@pie4.mach.cs.cmu.edu (Enrique Conty)
Subject: Re: Old Movie Identification Request

haggart@CRC.SKL.DND.CA (Ross Haggart) writes:
> In a post nuclear holocaust setting a small group of people, maybe only
> two, are trying to figure out how to continue to survive. They are being
> pursued by others. It turns out that one of them is an android who is
> looking for memory elements which contain information concerning the
> android's past. I believe that these memory elements were contained in
> missing fingers which he attaches in some way upon recovering them. Once
> attached the memory elements allow the android to know more about his
> past and his purpose. It turns out that these memory elements also
> contain the personalities or psyches of the remainder of the human race.

This sounds like the short story "Demon with a Glass Hand", by Harlan
Ellison.  I do remember it being set in the present, where the 'droid
(Trent) and those who chased him came from the future.

I think that the story was adapted into an Outer Limits episode, maybe this
is what you saw.  Anyway, the first time I saw this story was on an old DC
Comics adaptation done by Marshall Rogers (before he forgot how to draw).

Enrique Conty
conty@faraday.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 21:24:57 GMT
From: marco@ncsc.navy.mil (Barbarisi)
Subject: B Movies (The Creeping Terror!)

mather@sees.bangor.ac.uk (Paul Mather) writes:
>I'm astonished that nobody's mentioned _THE CREEPING TERROR_ so far!  This
>is one of the all-time classic trashy B-movies, easily ranking alongside
>...
>The Creeping Terror itself was a terrible monster to behold, consisting as
>it did of a dirty tarpaulin thrown over about a half a dozen college
>students (in some shots you could even spot their shoes poking out the
>bottom as they trudged menacingly along).  At the front of this pantomime
>horse-like arrangement was the ghastly head of the aforementioned Creeping
>Terror which towered upwards (courtesy of a man standing upright inside
>it) whilst at the bottom was the Creeping Terror's mouth - a large hole
>with a flap over it, through which hapless victims crawled, err, I mean
>were eaten, whilst large quantities of tomato sauce were thrown back out.

This is the best worst movie ever made.  It's so bad that I can't believe
that it was intended to be serious: the "plot" and the monster closely
resemble "It Conquered the World".  Frank Zappa describes that monster as a
pup tent with an inverted ice cream cone at the front (Zappa's song
"Cheapnis" is an homage of sorts to grade B monster movies).

You left out some of the better parts, like the endless shots of blue sky,
a truck winding down a distant road, and the monster creeeeeeeeeeping very
slowly across the prairie.  At least a third of the movie is such filler.
But that's not all!

When I saw the movie, it had no dialog.  The action and the conversation
was described by a narrator: "Jim and Steve decided to get in the truck and
bring back the National Guard" (they always call out the Guard!).  When the
National Guard arrives, the soldiers stand in a very tight huddle and fall
on the ground as the monster approaches - then they all jump into the
monster's mouth.  Wait, there's more!

Then there was the dance hall scene.  Rock-n-roll plays on the soundtrack
as old ladies and hep-cats dance.  Meanwhile the Monster slogs through a
field.  The Monster arrives at the door of the hall.  For no apparent
reason, a brawl breaks out amongst the dancers.  A girl runs, twists her
ankle, and crawls into the Monster's mouth.  The shot shows her going in
feet first, cuts away to the general panic, then returns to show her legs
protruding from the Monster's mouth.  Generic screams from a scratchy LP
play in the background.  The whole dance hall scene seems to take about a
half hour to develop.

>My favorite: The Creeping Unknown. I don't know which year it was
>produced,

This is another title for the same film, I believe.

This movie is excruciating; it must be suffered to be enjoyed.

Marco Barbarisi
marco@ncsc.navy.mil

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 20:44:01 GMT
From: U0E53@wvnvm.bitnet ("George V. Chastain")
Subject: THE CREEPING UNKNOWN

>My favorite: The Creeping Unknown. I don't know which year it was
>produced, but it was the most wonderful (in more than one sense)
>SF-movie I ever saw.
>...the Ernies were given for The Worst Script, The Most Awful
>Dialogue, The Most Incredible Monster, etc.  Needless to say that the
>Creeping Unknown won in the last category.  When that particular movie
>was presented Ernest remarked that the only real victims in this movie
>were the poor actors being forced to creep under the carpet.

It may already be clear from other messages in the same issue of the
Digest, but the movie about the killer carpet is not THE CREEPING UNKNOWN;
it's THE CREEPING TERROR, a true gem among the godawful.

THE CREEPING UNKNOWN is the American title for an excellent SF thriller
released in England by Hammer Films in 1955 under the title THE QUATERMASS
XPERIMENT (X, not Ex, to draw attention to its "X certificate" rating).
It's based on the first in a series of four famous BBC television plays
about a Welsh scientist named Quatermass who is called upon in each story
to save the Earth from a mysterious threat from space.  The four highly
literate teleplays were written over a period of thirty years by Nigel
Kneale, an important figure in British science fiction comparable to
America's Rod Serling.  All four teleplays have been turned into feature
films (known in this country as THE CREEPING UNKNOWN, ENEMY FROM SPACE,
FIVE MILLION YEARS TO EARTH and THE QUATERMASS CONCLUSION).  The first film
did so well at the box office that Hammer Films followed up with the series
of "classic" horror/fantasy movies that they're known for today - dozens
of Dracula, Frankenstein, Mummy, Ripper, etc. films starring Christopher
Lee, Peter Cushing and other worthy performers.  THE CREEPING UNKNOWN stars
American actor Brian Donlevy as Professor Quatermass (strange casting for a
Brit character that had become a popular national figure) and, in his first
film, Shakespearean actor Richard Wordsworth, great-grandson of the
Romantic poet.  Wordsworth has small parts in several later Hammer films
(REVENGE OF FRANKENSTEIN, THE CAMP ON BLOOD ISLAND, and CURSE OF THE
WEREWOLF) and a few other films (notably Hitchcock's American version of
THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH), but he's best remembered for his role in THE
CREEPING UNKNOWN.  He plays Victor Carroon, the sole survivor of an
ill-fated space probe who returns to earth infected with a cosmic virus
that slowly consumes him, turning him into a rapacious "blob" that is
finally tracked down and destroyed in Westminster Abbey.  You've got to see
it to believe it.  Wordsworth speaks few words in this film, but he steals
the show with his sympathetic interpretation of a bewildered, suffering
"monster" struggling to control his inhuman urges.  Reviewers and critics
often compare his performance to the finest work of Boris Karloff in the
'30's.  Any of the Quatermass films are well worth your attention but, as
serious science fiction, not "golden turkeys."

Incidentally, I'm pleased to report that I met Richard Wordsworth about
this time last year and he's still active and healthy.  He has come to West
Virginia University twice in the past few years, first to perform his
one-man show about William Wordsworth and his Circle, and last year to play
Prospero in a university production of THE TEMPEST).  He's a very pleasant
man who has had a very distinguished career on the legitimate stage,
working with some of the most famous actors of this century but, he has a
great sense of humor and he speaks of his work in "horror" films with
pride.

George Chastain
WVNET, Morgantown, West Virginia
U0E53@WVNVM
U0E53@WVNVM.WVNET.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 1 May 90 23:27:00 GMT
From: JEHNINGS@wheatnma.bitnet
Subject: "B" Movies

Another "B" movie I have yet to see mentioned is "Little Shop of Horrors".
The first time it was released (I'm not sure when that was) was really low
budget, kind of like a sci-fi slasher movie.  It was released again in
1986, in a different format (musical) and it wasn't too bad but, IMHO, the
original is better (or worse, depending on your own personal opinion).

Melissa Jehnings
Wheaton College
Norton, MA
Bitnet: JEHNINGS@WHEATNMA

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 17:07:00 GMT
From: J31@dhdurz2.bitnet
Subject: B-Movies: Attack of the Killer Tomatoes

Oops, I almost forgot. Another candidate for Best B-Movie.  I've never seen
it myself, but some cinemas here actually placed ads recommending Attack of
the Killer Tomatoes as the world's worst SF-movie! I haven't seen it
mentioned in this discussion up till now, perhaps somebody can tell us
more?

Wim E. Crusio

------------------------------

Date: 2 May 90 14:32:10 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #156

I have been reading the discussions of so-called Grade "B" movies and I am
seeing a disturbing trend, namely, the inclusion in this category of a
great many films that do not belong there. Admittedly, some of the
so-called science fiction films of the '50s were "B" films and worse (more
about this in a moment), but the '50s also produced some of the best
science fiction films (IMHO) ever made.  No, they did not put endless
super-special effects on the screen, but they did fairly well considering
the then-state-of-the-art.  I believe that "The Day The Earth Stood Still"
is one of the best films ever made, simply on the basis of its underlying
concept.  Klatu's race, recognizing their own "humanity" (genetic hostile
behavior) created a "race" of unstoppable, robot police, with the power to
intervene in human conflict with the totality and finality to stop the
conflict permanently. And on top of this, the effects of the
opening/closing of the saucer, and Gort's plastic "skin" were excellently
done.

On the other end of the scale, there is no doubt whatsoever, that "Plan 9
From Outer Space" MUST be given the "Palm" as the worst film ever made,
spanning all genres, and all the decades of film- making. I suggest that we
here on SFLOVERS conduct a vote to rate so-called grade "B" films according
to a stinkingness factor, but I suggest that "Plan 9" be placed into a
category all its own and not be voted upon. I further suggest that true
Bela Lugosi fans like myself continue the practice of denial that he ever
participated in this film at all. Simply declare with authority that all of
the footage was shot using doubles, stand-ins, look-alikes, and stolen
footage from other films.

On the matter of rating films, why limit ourselves to either "A" or "B"
films. I propose a rating "system."

        "A" Film  -  Acceptable and above
        "B" film  -  Bad film
        "C" film  -  Crap film
        "G" film  -  Ghastly film
        "H" film  -  Horrible film
        "N" film  -  Nauseating film
        "W" film  -  Waste of film
   "Plan 9" film  -  self-explanatory, will
                     probably never be used

Use of such a rating system will greatly reduce the need to provide
detailed explanatory text, as is the case when all bad films are referred
to as "B" films. Other subscribers are welcome to add other ratings to the
system.

Marc Arlen
AZM@NIHCU

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 01:22:30 GMT
From: woodhams@phoenix.princeton.edu (Michael Woodhams)
Subject: Re: B-Movies: Attack of the Killer Tomatoes

leszczyn@cpsin1.uucp (Leszczynski J {regular}) writes:
>J31@dhdurz2.BITNET writes:
>>Oops, I almost forgot. Another candidate for Best B-Movie.  I've never
>>seen it myself, but some cinemas here actually placed ads recommending
>>Attack of the Killer Tomatoes as the world's worst SF-movie! I haven't
>>seen it mentioned in this discussion up till now, perhaps somebody can
>>tell us more?
>
>It's hilarious, a must see!  I think I've seen it at least a dozen times
>and can't help but laugh each time.  However, you can now rent it and
>enjoy it in the luxury of your own home.

AAARRRRRGGGGGGHHHHHHHHHH!!!!!!!!!!!
It was one of the most awesomely bad movies I ever had the misfortune to
see. It was intended to be bad and funny, but ended up just being bad.  It
could have made a great 20 minute skit, but as a two hour movie it just
drags on an on, and the humour density tend to zero as time tends to
infinity. I would say that "Killer Tomatoes" is a lemon, but that would be
insulting one of my favourite fruits.

Michael Woodhams

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 10:49:39 GMT
From: BRITZ@kemi.aau.dk (Dieter Britz)
Subject: RE: B movies

  One that hasn't been mentioned is "Black Hole", a truly wonderful bad
picture; Mad Scientist etc, and naturally they fall into it and come out on
the other side.
  Then there are the two sequels of "Planet of the Apes" - which itself was
a good one, better even than the book it was based on. The court scene,
where they are arguing about the intelligence of humans, was much better in
the picture than in the book. But the sequels were B movies, they stink.
  Some years ago I saw a French go at the Dr. Jekyll/Mr. Hyde theme. I've
forgotten its name but one incident sticks in my mind: L' Inspecteur gets
out of a car, looking grimly determined, walks towards a house to make an
arrest or something. On the way, he appears to step into some dogshit, and
spends quite some time trying to get it off his shoe. It took me a few
seconds to realise that it had nothing to do with the story; it just
happened, and they didn't bother to reshoot the scene.  

Dieter Britz 
britz@kemi.aau.dk

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 15:07:43 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: B Movies (The Creeping Terror!)

marco@NCSC.NAVY.MIL (Barbarisi) writes:
>This is the best worst movie ever made.  It's so bad that I can't believe
>that it was intended to be serious: the "plot" and the monster closely
>resemble "It Conquered the World".  Frank Zappa describes that monster as
>a pup tent with an inverted ice cream cone at the front (Zappa's song
>"Cheapnis" is an homage of sorts to grade B monster movies).

No, the two monsters don't really look all that much alike. The similarity
in plot is because all monsters-from-outer-space-invading-the-Earth movies
are cut from the same cloth.

Now, one film that *is* very similar to (in fact, it was a remake of) IT
CONQUERED THE WORLD was ZONTAR, THE THING FROM VENUS. It was even worse.
First off, they replaced Peter Graves with Lee Van Cleef.

>When I saw the movie, it had no dialog.  The action and the conversation
>was described by a narrator: "Jim and Steve decided to get in the truck
>and bring back the National Guard" (they always call out the Guard!).

That's because the soundtrack was lost, and this was the easiest way to
"fix" it. There never were any prints with the original soundtrack.

>>The Creeping Unknown. I don't know which year it was produced,
>
>This is another title for the same film, I believe.

No. The alternate title for THE CREEPING TERROR was THE CRAWLING MONSTER.
THE CREEPING UNKNOWN was the US title for THE QUATERMASS EXPERIMENT, a much
better film.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 3 May 90 15:17:26 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: THE BED-SITTING ROOM (Re: 'B' Movies)

gp17@UMAIL.UMD.EDU ("Gary B. PHILLIPS") writes:
>Does anyone have any information on a late 60's or early 70's film titled
>(I think) the "Bed Sitting Room"?  It is a British movie about post
>holocaust London, and the action takes place on the Underground, on the
>circle line.

What do you want to know about it?  The salient facts (quoted from
Nicholls' THE SCIENCE FICTION ENCYCLOPEDIA):

   THE BED-SITTING ROOM (1969) United Artists. Directed by
   Richard Lester, starring Rita Tushingham, Mona Washbourne,
   Arthur Lowe, Ralph Richardson, Spike Milligan, Michael
   Hordern, Roy Kinnear, Peter Cook and Dudley Moore.
   Screenplay by John Antrobus (and Richard Lester, uncredited)
   with additional dialogue by Charles Wood, based on the
   play by John Antrobus and Spike Milligan. 91 mins. Colour.

   BSR is an absurdist black comedy set in England after
   World War III, where dazed survivors wander about trying
   desperately to pretend that nothing happened, even when
   some of them start mutating into wardrobes, bed-sitting
   rooms and parrots [...]"

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Bova & Brin (2 msgs) & Clayton (2 msgs) &
                     Cook & Dick (2 msgs) & Requests (2 msgs) 

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 14:24:16 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Voyagers III: Star Brothers

Title:     Voyagers III: Star Brothers
By:        Ben Bova
Publisher: TOR Books (March 1990)
Format:    pb, 341pp (reviewed in galley)
ISBN:      0-312-93215-4

   This is the concluding volume of the `Voyagers' trilogy, a turgid
near-future space-opera aimed straight and successfully at the best-seller
market and, if fans needed more evidence that even mediocre genre SF is
more intelligent *and* better written than the mainstream mega-potboilers
`Voyagers' apes so successfully, they wouldn't need to look any further
than this book.

   In _Voyagers_, we got the story of the manipulative, hard-driving genius
Keith Stoner; ex-astronaut turned SETI physicist who detects a radio signal
that speaks to him of aliens. He battles his way through the predictable
maelstrom of intrigue, politics and treachery to a meeting with the aliens'
starcraft in high orbit around Earth. A melodramatic last-minute plot twist
forces him to gamble...to attempt to cryo-freeze himself and await a
possible rescue when his long orbit brings him back near Earth.

   In _Voyagers_II:_Star_Brothers_ Jo Camerata, the (predictably luscious)
young woman who assisted Stoner (and was used and discarded by him) matured
(surprise!) into a Captain of Industry with enough megabucks to engineer
his rescue and fall into his arms. He returns to Earth. But within his
mind, an alien presence lurks, lending him Weird Powers with which to trash
the bad guys. Is it a true friendly? Is it insidiously dangerous?  Will we
plow through hundreds of pages of bestseller formula prose to find out?

   Now we get _Voyagers_III:_Star_Brothers_. Yup, it's a friendly, and it's
Stoner and his alien buddy and wifey Jo off to Save The World against the
insidious machinations of a cabal that aims to Take Over using, gasp,
nanotechnological weapons! Can They Be Stopped?

   Sigh. The best face one can put on this rolling disaster is that it
might persuade a few bestseller readers to take a look at some real SF.  On
the other hand, it might leave more believing that all SF is this mindless.

   Honesty compels me to admit that (though he's never been more than a
second-ranker) Bova has done much better work in the past (though not in
_Colony_ or his other would-be bestsellers). He probably knows full well
that he wrote a load of what SF fans would call utter crap, and doesn't
care because it out-sold most serious SF by a long light-year. In fact, I
suspect that if he saw this review he'd just laugh and riffle a royalty
check. Well, it's his reputation.

   Perhaps if he ever goes back to writing for the SF audience we might see
some passable stuff from him. In the meantime, I give the whole Voyager
series (especially III) a Gold-Plated Mega-Crock Award for Conspicuous
Bestellerism and Malignant Stupidity and recommend that you avoid it as you
would the plague.

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 11:09:08 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: _Earth_ comments (no spoilers)

I just finished reading _Earth_, by David Brin, and have a few comments.

First of all, it started out slow, but got *very* good towards the middle.
This is starting to seem typical of Brin, I guess.

Second, this has some very good points about a couple of discussions going
on here within the past few weeks (the one that is most obvious deals with
computer networks and science fiction; I think Brin does a good job of
predicting the future of usenet 8-)).

Last immediate thing: there is a reference in the book to "Rails Across the
Galaxy," I *think*.  This was a serial published in Analog a few years ago,
by Offut and Lyon.  Only their names are mentioned, but I'm fairly certain
that's the story.  Now: does anybody know if this is going to make it as a
published novel?  I wrote to Offut a couple of years ago, and he said that
they couldn't find a publisher.  Any comments, people?  (I *liked* RAtG; it
was hilarious.)

That's all for now.  I will probaby post a full review later, after I've
given it time to settle in my mind a bit.  *Whew*!

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 07:16:30 GMT
From: mcb@presto.ig.com (Michael C. Berch)
Subject: Re: EARTH by David Brin

goldfarb@ocf.Berkeley.EDU (David Goldfarb) writes:
> matt@group-w.uchicago.edu (Matt Crawford) writes:
>> The background includes an extrapolation of usenet and other electronic
>> media, and a worldwide political backlash against rampant secrecy.
>> There's at least one chapter that could be a fine short story all by
>> itself.  I wonder if it was.
> 
> [...]
>    One chapter of the book was in fact published as a short story.  I
> don't remember the title of the story; it was the chapter first
> introducing the three "tribesmen" and the old man who befriends them. It
> appeared in _The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction_.

There is another story called "The Secret of Life" that is an excerpt from
EARTH in the current (July 1990) issue of AMAZING.  It involves someone
named Nelson Grayson who goes to work in the Level Fourteen Ape-iary in
Ndebele Canton of Kuweneze, shoveling baboon shit.

I thought the story was a real yawner, but I have never been much of a Brin
fan.

Michael C. Berch  
mcb@presto.ig.com
uunet!presto.ig.com!mcb
ames!bionet!mcb
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Date: 11 May 90 14:23:19 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Shadowplay

Title:     Shadowplay
By:        Jo Clayton
Publisher: DAW Books (Apr 1990)
Format:    pb, 396pp
ISBN:      0-88677-385-7

   The first thing you'll notice about this book is that Jo Clayton's prose
crackles like bright neon. The second thing you'll notice is that you like
the viewpoint character Shadith, a twenty-millennium-old mind recently
"decanted" into the body of a sixteen-year-old girl. The third thing you'll
notice is the plot, which is, well, more ordinary.

   Shadith, running from trouble, stumbles into bigger trouble - one
Ginbiryol Seyirshi, an artistic sadist who choreographs the death of worlds
and the self-destruction of planetary populations for a select audience of
the rich and twisted. He decides she's just what she needs to round out his
trio of `Avatars', buman/alien catalysts who should fit the mythology of
the oppressed castes on his target world Kiskai and by their very presence
trigger the explosion he wants to record in all its gruesome full-sensory
detail.

   Shadith, the felinoid Rohant and the reptilian Kisken are dropped in the
bush country of Kiskai. Their choices seem simple; they can live (by acting
out the roles of Virgin Singer, Hunter, and Dancer of God) and bring on
Ginbiryol's cataclysm, or they can die. And with every hour they spend on
Kiskai, dying looks more likely.

   What makes all this work is Clayton's authorial voice, sensual,
startling, allusive, playful, slangy, and vivid as hell (in some ways
reminiscent of Alfred Bester or Tom Robbins). It makes me want to go out
and read the Diadem books, which I wrote off back when they were first
published largely because of the cheesy DAW covers and the impression that
they were just another silly random space opera.  _Shadowplay_ is loosely
connected to these, as was Clayton's recent but less exciting
_Shadow_Of_The_Warmaster_; Shadith was a minor character in _Warmaster_ and
the _Diadem_ books.

   Yes, I'm impressed. After months of reading the usual
serviceable-but-tepid SF genre prose, this book goes down like a dash of
chilled seltzer and lime. One official Raymond's Reviews Roman Candle award
for Delightful Prose Fireworks and No Pretensions goes to _Shadowplay_, and
a heartfelt wish for more like it.

   And more there will be, the ending is a clear set-up for a sequel as
Seyirshi escapes off-screen in the nick of time and our friends vow
vengeance. I'm looking forward to it.

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 23:00:00 GMT
From: grr@cbmvax.commodore.com (George Robbins)
Subject: Re: Review: Shadowplay

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>    What makes all this work is Clayton's authorial voice,sensual,
> startling, allusive, playful, slangy, and vivid as hell (in some ways
> reminiscent of Alfred Bester or Tom Robbins). It makes me want to go out
> and read the Diadem books, which I wrote off back when they were first
> published largely because of the cheesy DAW covers and the impression
> that they were just another silly random space opera.

The key to the Diadem series is to view it as "an author coming of age"
writing about "a character coming of age", all done in the public eye.  The
writing isn't great, the plot props are weak and things kind verbosely
wander along without any clear destination.  On the other hand, the author
is learning as she goes and you see what you seem to like about Clayton
becoming better defined.

It's not space opera (despite some of the plot elements), rather more of a
serial alternate-cultural exploration that goes on while Aletys finds out
about herself and her environment.

If you're interseted, pick up the set at your local used bookstore, wait
for a seriously rainy day, set expectations to low, tolerance to high and
enjoy.

Too date, her "Skeen" series has probably been the most successful, while
both the "Gathering of Stones" and "Moonscatter" trilogies failed to live
up to the promise of their first books.  I don't think that Clayton is ever
going to be a great author, but then if you only read great science fiction
by great science fiction authors, you'd be living on mighty thin soup.

George Robbins
uucp:   {uunet|pyramid|rutgers}!cbmvax!grr
domain: grr@cbmvax.commodore.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 18:57:43 GMT
From: west@turing.toronto.edu (Tom West)
Subject: The Black Company

I am posting this for a friend: He's got an eye for detail and he has come
up with a good list of the Taken from the Black Company books.  If anyone
has any more details or speculations, please post or mail them, and I'll
forward them on.

For your interest: a detailed re-reading of the Black Company books has
produced the following list of Taken and Shadowmasters (roughly in order of
appearance/naming):

Soulcatcher: Female, the lady's sister, real name (something) Senjak.
Croaker chopped off her head after the battle at Charm; naturally this
failed to kill her and she's still running around making everyone's life
miserable.

The Howler: Specialist in flying carpets. Supposedly killed at Charm when
his carpet crashed into the side of the tower and he fell several hundred
feet; Croaker actually saw this happen, but it apparently wasn't fatal.
Lived in a swamp in the south for a while, now allied with Longshadow.

Nightcrawler: supposedly killed at Charm by the rebels' chief wizards, the
Circle.

Stormbringer: Female. Supposedly killed at Charm by Bonegnasher. Escaped
and ended up as the shadowmaster Stormshadow. Disabled by shapeshifter,
killed by the Company, her body burned and the ashes scattered.

The Limper: Killed and resurrected by the Lady. Chopped, stabbed, hung and
had a "black castle seed" placed in him by Croaker when the Company changed
sides. Brought back to life. Killed again at the barrowland; all of his
body burned except for the head, which (inevitably) didn't die. The head
ended up in a stew pot with various bits of monster. The resulting mess was
ultimately popped into a pocket universe by Father Tree.

Shapeshifter: Killed offstage at charm. (Hah.) Really sent by the Lady to
the south for unknown reasons; met with the company at Gea-Xle. Killed,
burned and scattered after he fought Stormbringer.

The Hanged Man: Killed by a sword thrown through his head by Harden of the
Circle, possibly with some assistance from Stormbringer and Soulcatcher,
who watched him die and presumably made sure he was dead.

The Faceless or Nameless Man: Killed at Charm by one of the other taken,
maybe.

Bonegnasher: Killed at charm (possibly) by Stormbringer. Her continued
existence would argue that she really did kill him.

Moonbiter: Killed at Charm by one of the other taken. Honestly.

Three of the orignal taken are supposed to be female. Catcher and
Stormbringer are two of them. Limper and Shifter are male, since they were
involved in a romantic triangle with the some woman. All of the Taken loyal
to the Lady instead of her husband were male, so The Hanged Man and
Bonegnasher must have been male. Pronouns and word choice imply that the
Howler is male.  Who the other female is is unknown.

Second and Third Generation Taken: (All were Taken by the Lady. When her
powers were undone at the Barrowland, their Taking was undone as well.
Whether this killed them or not is open to some dispute. Some are known to
be dead; this is noted.)

2nd Generation:
Whisper - presumed killed at the Barrowland
Feather - presumed killed by magical attack & carpet crash at Juniper
Journey - same as Whisper

3rd Generation:
Benefice, The Creeper, Learned - same as Whisper
Blister, Scorn: Killed on the Plain of Fear when the Lady deliberately
undid their Taking.

The Shadowmasters have been around for many years, so even if one of the
2nd or 3rd generation types escaped, they couldn't be shadowmasters. The
exception is Feather, who died at the same time the Company left the Lady's
service.

Shadowmasters: 
Stormshadow: Revealed to be Stormbringer. Killed, burned and scattered.
Moonshadow: Revealed *not* to be one of the Taken. Killed by Soulcatcher,
burned and scattered.
Shadowspinner: Killed by the Lady and her Stranglers. It is not mentioned
whether or not he/she was a Taken, but one would think if he/she was the
Lady would have noted it. Burned & scattered.
Longshadow: The most insane of the Shadowmasters. Obsessed with shadows
and with collecting magical gadgets. Some clues in the narrative imply that
he is a former Taken; some clues in his dialogue imply that he isn't.

Bruce

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 00:46:00 GMT
From: bucc2!alchemy@bradley.edu
Subject: Philip K. Dick

Does anyone have a Philip K. Dick bibliography?  Also, I'd be interested in
comments anyone might have about specific Dick works (either positive or
negative).  So far I've read and enjoyed _VALIS_, _Martian_Time_Slip_, and
_A_Scanner_ Darkly_; on my to-read pile I have _UBIK_, _The_
Divine_Invasion_, and _The_Transmigration_Of_ Timothy_Archer_.

Mike Swiston
alchemy@bucc2.bradley.edu
alchemy@bucc2.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 15:53:59 GMT
From: colinm@ccs.carleton.ca (Colin McFadyen)
Subject: Re: Philip K. Dick

I heard a radio interview that someone has written a biography on Philip K.
Dick.  I think the name of the book is 'Divine Invasion' or some thing to
that effect.  Sorry for the sketchy details but I only caught the tail end
of the story.

Colin McFadyen.

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 23:49:08 GMT
From: pedersen@cartan.berkeley.edu (Sharon L. Pedersen)
Subject: Seeking title of Cordwainer Smith story

I'm trying to locate a story described by a friend as follows:

The story starts out "This is the end of the story".  It goes on for a
couple of paragraphs, then says "This is the middle of the story".  It goes
on for about 15 pages, then says "This is the beginning of the story".  It
goes on for two sentences, and ends.

I'm told that this is a Cordwainer Smith story.  I'm also told, "Lots of
people have done that, but Cordwainer Smith did it best."

Can anyone provide me the title, and hopefully where it appears
(anthologies, collections, original magazine publication if that's where it
was, etc.)?  Also stories like this by OtheR authors would also be of
interest to me.

I am very shortly losing news access, so PLEASE email me a copy of any
articles replying to this query that you may also be posting, or else just
email me.

Sharon Pedersen
pedersen@cartan.berkeley.edu
ucbvax!cartan!pedersen

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 23:41:20 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: story clarification

Ok, this is not quite as vague as Brad's request, a while back, but it's
been bugging me recently.

The story concerns a trio of astronauts who discover a planet, only to find
out it's been "discovered" before, several hundred years ago, and then
forgotten.  They are greated enthusiasticly by the natives, and greeted in
their own toungue.  Anyway, their ship is capable of a low-level mind read,
and determines that the natives are waiting to see if the Earthlings say a
certain word (or phrase, I forget).  They never do, but it drives them
batty for a while.  At the end of the story, the native admits this, and
tells them what the word (or phrase, I forget) was.  However, we, the
readers, *aren't* told, and I've been beating myself over the head trying
to figure out a) if it didn't really matter, or b) it just went over my
head and I'm too stupid to figure it out.

I don't remember the author or title, although I associate the word
"Gobbldeygook" with it, for some reason.

So, can anybody help me out?

Thanks.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf
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Date: 11 May 90 06:49:14 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

hillm@inmos.co.uk (Mark Hill) writes:
>For a good (IMHO) series, try Stephen Donaldson's _Mordant's Need_ duet.
>If something happens in either of those two books, there is a reason and
>it's relevant. An incredibly coherent and well thought out storyline, to
>the extent that the Spellsinger series is ludicrously childish by
>comparison.
>
>P.S. Don't get put off by the _Thomas Covenant_ epics. I didn't enjoy them
>half as much as _Mordant's Need_.

Hmmm, that's interesting.  I know a lot of people who detested the Covenent
books, but I loved them.  I particularly like the vivid (IMHO) description
he uses in the first three books.  Many of my friends call this blatent
verbosity for no apparent reason but I liked it.  I find the section in
_The_Power_That_Preserves_ that describes Mhoram's last stand to be my
favorite chapter of fantasy, EVER.  I also seem to be in a very small
minority that thought Covenent was a GREAT series; the people who hated it
are so vocal.  However, I can't believe that the people who liked the
series are that sparse (judging by how long each of the five followup books
stayed on the NY Times Bestseller lists).  Am I the only Covenent fan on
Usenet?

Anyways, the point is that while I enjoyed Mordant's Need very much, I
liked the Covenent books more.  Nonetheless Mordant's Need is a very well
written fantasy.  The only warning I have is that you should have *BOTH*
books before you start.  There is a very, very, very, very cruel
cliff-hanger at the end of the first book and waiting for the sequel to be
written/published was very painful.  You really will want to read them
straight through.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 15:03:34 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

   I kind of liked the Covenant books, I think the biggest problem people
have with them is trying to be sympathetic toward a protagonist who commits
a rape within 30 pages of the beginning of the first book.  I have two
friends who couldn't read more than 20 pages after that.
   I much prefered the second 'trilogy' ( the first being written as one
book and broken up by the publisher, I seem to remember ) where you can
feel good about liking Thomas.

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 20:07:50 GMT
From: tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Doug Ingram)
Subject: About Covenant...

   All right, I'm a big fan of Donaldson and both of his series.  If you've
already made up your mind that Donaldson's status as one of the classic
writers of this genre (fantasy, that is) is a heinous crime, then read no
further.  I doubt I will change your mind.

   I, too, liked both of the Covenant series more than _Mordant's_ _Need_,
and I'd like to explain why.  There are two reasons that people hate the
Chronicles, in general.  Either they 1) Can't stand Covenant because of his
rape of Lena or his whining and frustrating powerlessness, or 2) Don't like
Donaldson's excessive description.  These two qualities of the books have a
lot to do with my fondness for the series.

   First, I think that readers' dislike of Covenant shows that Donaldson
has done his job of creating an anti-hero.  The frustration expressed by
many in reference to this series seems a sort of knee-jerk reaction to
Covenant's plight throughout.  Any author with the skill to cause this much
commotion (with the possible exception of Ayn Rand :) ) deserves some
respect, especially if, like Donaldson, his books are widely read and
enjoyed for the other qualities they possess (like a good story,
characterization, etc.).

   Second, I think that many people miss the importance of Donaldson's
immense verbosity.  For one thing, I think it is great that he doesn't
leave out any small details.  I can easily get a grasp on this place.
Donaldson is obviously very proud of the world he has created and wants to
show it off.  Since I think it's a great world, too, I'm behind him all the
way.  Those of you who think that the description of a world just gets in
the way of the plot should do some heavy thinking on why you read fantasy
at all rather than general pulp fiction or mysteries.

   Further, Donaldson's imagery can be viewed on several levels.  As an
example, an interested reader might want to read the series looking for all
of the different ways that Covenant is physically assimilated into the
surrounding landscape.  Truly, in many instances (great example at the
Celebration of Spring in Ch. 10 of Lord Foul's Bane), Covenant's link with
the fate of the Land is shown on several levels.  That's why I think that
the sixth book wraps things up so well: through much of the book, Covenant
comes to realize just how much of the Land has been assimilated into his
being and acts accordingly in the final chapters.  Donaldson's
descriptiveness is what makes this possible, and it also puts a sort of
distinguishing touch on the series.  In fact, this series has a LOT of
great unique qualities, something that many new books seem sadly to lack.
		
Doug Ingram
tiresias@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu
dougi@astro.as.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 18:38:52 GMT
From: acct121@carroll1.cc.edu (Lisa Osterholt)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

>I find the section in _The_Power_That_Preserves_ that describes Mhoram's
>last stand to be my favorite chapter of fantasy, EVER.  I also seem to be
>in a very small minority that thought Covenent was a GREAT series; the
>people who hated it are so vocal.  However, I can't believe that the
>people who liked the series are that sparse (judging by how long each of
>the five followup books stayed on the NY Times Bestseller lists).  Am I
>the only Covenent fan on Usenet?

No, you are not the only fan of Thomas Covenant series.  I really enjoyed
them.  They were thought provoking about many subjects from prejudice to
human frailty and perservance, not to mention they were great fantasy
material.  I too especially liked the scene Mhoram's last stand.  I also
thought that the scene where Saltheart Foamfollow overcomes his hate to
laugh in the face of the Despiser was moving.  However, I did not
appreciate the second trilogy as much as the first.  The description of the
Land were the best part of the book because it made the situation seem so
real. I think people main problem with the book was that it required a lot
of concentration to follow the prose and a vivid sense of imagination.

>Anyways, the point is that while I enjoyed Mordant's Need very much, I
>liked the Covenent books more.  Nonetheless Mordant's Need is a very well
>written fantasy.  The only warning I have is that you should have *BOTH*
>books before you start.  There is a very, very, very, very cruel
>cliff-hanger at the end of the first book and waiting for the sequel to be
>written/published was very painful.  You really will want to read them
>straight through.

I agree that Mordant's Need was a VERY well written book. However, I did
not like Talisa, sorry if this is the wrong name, momemtary block,
passivity. No one could be such a lame brain and them become so clever in
such a short time.  Also all the King's daughter had to have a Man to
accomplish everything.  I found that unnecessary also. Myste had her space
hero, Eliga had her prince, and Talisa had Geraden. The only women
unattached with a great deed was the King other timid daughter who was not
integral to the story. However, these are only minor gripes, it is a great
read.  I totally agree with the cliff hanger ending, it was incredibly
difficult waiting for the second book in the series. Another great read
from Stephen R. Donaldson, is the collection of short stories with a
previously unpublished part from the Illearth War among others, called The
Regal's Daughter and other short stories. Don't quote me on the accuracy of
the title.

Lisa

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 15:35:49 GMT
From: sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

Ted Ying writes:
>Hmmm, that's interesting.  I know a lot of people who detested the
>Covenent books, but I loved them.  I particularly like the vivid (IMHO)
>description he uses in the first three books.  Many of my friends call
>this blatent verbosity for no apparent reason but I liked it.  I find the
>section in _The_Power_That_Preserves_ that describes Mhoram's last stand
>to be my favorite chapter of fantasy, EVER.  I also seem to be in a very
>small minority that thought Covenent was a GREAT series; the people who
>hated it are so vocal.  However, I can't believe that the people who liked
>the series are that sparse (judging by how long each of the five followup
>books stayed on the NY Times Bestseller lists).  Am I the only Covenent
>fan on Usenet?

Good comment, Ted.  I also loved both Covenant series (although I liked the
second series better, since I a bit of a romantic) and have also read
Mordant's Need.  When I first read Thomas Covenant, I was very happily
surprised by the such an strange character like Covenant.  Most of fantasy
has heroic characters that are only too willing to die for a cause that
they believe in.  Although this is commendable, I don't believe that this
portrayal is realistic.  I do admit, upon rereading that first series, that
SD was a bit too verbose and he make Covenant whine a litte too much in the
first series.  However, the first series was so refreshingly different from
most of the fantasy that I read that I still enjoyed the first series a
lot.  After reading Mordant's Need, I didn't like it as much as either of
the Covenant series.  Contrasting the popular Eddings to SD, I don't see
how Eddings even brings up any of the complex questions about guilt, power,
and sacrifice that SD explores in his Covenant series.  I still like
Eddings, but I believe that his characterization is his forte.  SD covers
much more territory, from free will to the power of guilt.  Although
Eddings is very enjoyable reading, I don't expect to learn much for reading
his books, while I expect a lot more from SD, and have been rarely
disappointed so far.

SHD

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 22:04:08 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

acct121@carroll1.cc.edu (Lisa Osterholt) writes:
>I agree that Mordant's Need was a VERY well written book. However, I did
>not like Talisa, sorry if this is the wrong name, momemtary block,
>passivity. No one could be such a lame brain and them become so clever in
>such a short time.  Also all the Kings daughter had to have a Man to
>accomplish everything.  I found that unnecessary also. Myste had her space
>hero, Eliga had her prince, and Talisa had Geraden. The only women
>unattached with a great deed was the King other timid daughter

Princess Torrent enabled King Joyce to rescue the Queen.

Actually Terisa didn't need Geraden and for the most part didn't use him.
Her power was enough that she could have won the war almost single handed.
That she didn't suggests that she didn't get all that bright.  In any event
she wasn't depicted as having been terminally stupid, but as an emotional
basket case.

>...Another great read from Stephen R. Donaldson, is the collection of
>short stories with a previously unpublished part from the Illearth War
>among others, called The Regal's Daughter and other short stories. Don't
>quote me on the accuracy of the title.

Daughter of Regals

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu
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Date: 11 May 90 10:11:17 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: AYESHA: The Return of "She"

			AYESHA: THE RETURN OF "SHE"
	       Dover, 1978 (1904, 1905c), ISBN 0-486-23649-8
		      A book review by Mark R. Leeper

   Back in the 1960s, when I was a big fan of Hammer films of Britain, they
made a screen adaptation of H. Rider Haggard's SHE.  I am not sure it is a
great film, or even a particularly good one, but it captured my
imagination.  SHE was Ayesha, She Who Must Be Obeyed, an ancient Egyptian
sorceress of incredible beauty who had found the secret of immortality.
Ayesha set herself up as the monarch of an isolated land in East Africa and
had spent millennia looking for the reincarnation of her lost love
Kallikrates.  The story is told from the point of view of college professor
Horace Holly and his student and ward Leo Vincey who, as it turns out, is
the reborn Kallikrates.  At the end of SHE, Ayesha is dead and Leo is now
the immortal.  Hammer made a sequel to their film, THE VENGEANCE OF SHE,
and Haggard wrote a sequel, AYESHA: THE RETURN OF 'SHE'.  I had more or
less expected the film to be based on the book.  Just recently I finally
had an opportunity to see THE VENGEANCE OF SHE (and a pitiful sequel it was
too), so I took the opportunity to read AYESHA.

   The opening of AYESHA finds Leo and Holly back in England, with Leon
haunted by the memories of his lost Ayesha.  Then Leo has a vision that
Ayesha is in Thibet, uh, Tibet, living in the shadow of a great CRUX
ANSATA.  Not too surprisingly, it is not long before Leo and Holly are
climbing the mountains of Tibet on foot looking for the sites from Leo's
vision and for Ayesha herself.

   The original SHE was published in 1887.  Haggard waited seventeen years
before writing his next "She" book.  In 1904 and 1905 it was serialized in
WINDSOR magazine.  In that seventeen years one would expect that Haggard's
writing might have improved and that he might have been able to write a
more entertaining adventure.  Actually, much of the reverse is true.  Much
of the mystic feel of the original is lacking in the sequel.  The adventure
is just not as much fun without the long trek through the Mountains of the
Moon.  The myth of Ayesha is worn a little thin being stretched to another
novel.  In addition, besides some oblique references to reincarnation, we
are never actually told how Ayesha came to be alive again after her
spectacular end in SHE.  The prose also seems to have gotten more stodgy
and archaic, with lines such as, "'Thou deniest me,' he went on with
gathering strength; 'and that thou canst not do, that thou mayest not do,
for Ayesha, thou has sworn, and I demand the fulfillment of thine oath.'
'Hark thou.  I refuse thy gifts....'"  A quick look back at SHE indicated
there was considerably less archaic language and more adventure.  So AYESHA
is something of a disappointment, being decent but not up to the original
novel or up to what one generally expects of Haggard.

   With AYESHA: THE RETURN OF "SHE" haggard ended the story of Ayesha, but
had not yet begun it.  In 1921 he wrote SHE AND ALLAN, a prequel to the
Quatermain, meet.  Finally in 1923 he wrote WISDOM'S DAUGHTER, which told
the story of Ayesha and Kallikrates in ancient Egypt.  There have been at
least two other "She" novels: THE KING OF KOR (written in 1903 by Sidney J.
Marshall) and THE VENGEANCE OF SHE (written in 1978 by Peter Tremayne).
SHE was a popular story in silent film days and there were seven different
silent adaptations.  There have been three sound versions: a 1935 version
set in Tibet and starring Helen Gahagan, and Indian film made in 1953
called MALIKA SALOMI, and finally Hammer's adaptation in 1965 starring
Ursula Andress.

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzx!leeper
leeper@mtgzx.att.com
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Date: 13 May 90 01:20:38 GMT
From: gilmore@vms.macc.wisc.edu (Neil Gilmore)
Subject: Re: AYESHA: The Return of "She"

leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper) writes:
>Back in the 1960s, when I was a big fan of Hammer films of Britain, they
>made a screen adaptation of H. Rider Haggard's SHE.  I am not sure it
[...]
>silent adaptations.  There have been three sound versions: a 1935 version
>set in Tibet and starring Helen Gahagan, and Indian film made in 1953
>called MALIKA SALOMI, and finally Hammer's adaptation in 1965 starring
>Ursula Andress.

Correct as far as it goes, but there's another sound version, very recent.
It starred (mind blank) the woman who was in Conan, and was set in a much
more post-holocaust world than the books, so much so that a friend of mine
(who was watching) flatly refused to believe that it was (even loosely)
based on the books, until the credits said so. Real awful stuff.

Neil Gilmore
gilmore@macc.wisc.edu
gilmore@wiscmac3
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Today's Topics:

	      Books - Donaldson (6 msgs) & Foster (2 msgs) &
                      Request Answers (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 17:56:09 GMT
From: connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Doug Ingram) writes:
>I, too, liked both of the Covenant series more than _Mordant's_ _Need_,
>and I'd like to explain why.  There are two reasons that people hate the
>Chronicles, in general.  Either they 1) can't stand Covenant because of
>his rape of Lena or his whining and frustrating powerlessness, or 2) don't
>like Donaldson's excessive description.  These two qualities of the books
>have a lot to do with my fondness for the series.

Well, I can add a third reason. (And I have read all the Covenant, and even
waded through both volumes of Mordant's need.)  I didn't much like the way
Donaldson writes.  He can create characters, and has really interesting
ideas.  I think he should be applauded for successfully creating such an
unpleasant yet believable character as Covenant is.  But: I found his
prose, especially in Mordant, to be awkward and almost difficult to read.
I also thought the woman in Mordant to be the single stupidest female I'd
come across in a long time.  So I have to say that although the story was
complex and interesting, the intrigue fairly well-plotted, I don't
recommend the Mordant books.  And most of the people I know have already
made their decision on whether or not to read the Covenant stuff.

Connie Callahan
connie@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 19:10:51 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

acct121@carroll1.cc.edu (Lisa Osterholt) writes:
>>Hmmm...that's interesting.  I know a lot of people who detested the
>>Covenant books, but I loved them.
>
>No, you are not the only fan of Thomas Covenant series.  I really enjoyed
>them.  They were thought provoking about many subjects from prejudice to
>human frailty and perservance, not to mention they were great fantasy
>material.

I mostly agree with these posters.  I read the first trilogy, but I won't
read the second.  This is not because I thought the first trilogy was bad
(though it was not entirely pleasant to read; this is very different from
saying it was bad), rather it's because I'm not particularly fond of that
kind of fantasy.  I know because I try a new one every few months or so.
Sometimes it is on purpose: after several cycles of "loud discussions" here
about Covenant, when I saw all three together in a used book store I bought
them.  Sometimes it is sort of accidental: I subscribed someone to the SFBC
and got a free book; I chose Feist's MAGICIAN partly because I had heard it
was good, partly because I liked the title :-), and partly because it was
relatively high priced for the SFBC.  (I understand it is the start of
something called the Riftwar Saga; I won't be buying sequels to this one
either.)  Sometimes it is purely serendipitous: I somehow acquired the
trilogy that begins with THE UNBEHEADED KING and read it.  So I feel sure
that my lack of enthusiasm is due mainly to the type of fiction itself more
than the actual quality of the particular books I read.  And I shall most
likely continue to read some on occasion.  (I subscribe to Chuq's (and
others') view that one should periodically try something completely
different.)

As further background I should add that I quite enjoyed THE INCOMPLETE
ENCHANTER (de Camp?) and I am quite fond of the Tolkien Ring trilogy.  I
quite like other types of fantasy such as Zelazny's Amber books (as far as
I've read) and stuff like Brust's TO REIGN IN HELL.

JBL
levin@bbn.com
{...}!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 19:39:50 GMT
From: tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Doug Ingram)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

connie@osf.org <Connie Callahan> writes:
> But: I found his prose, especially in Mordant, to be awkward and almost
> difficult to read.  I also thought the woman in Mordant to be the single
> stupidest female I'd come across in a long time.  So I have to say that
> although the story was complex and interesting, the intrigue fairly
> well-plotted, I don't recommend the Mordant books.  And most of the
> people I know have already made their decision on whether or not to read
> the Covenant stuff.

   I think that Donaldson's prose style has a lot to do with what he's
trying to do.  I'm quite sure that he's not some hack who just doesn't
understand how to communicate effectively to the reader.  On the contrary,
I think that he writes the way he does in order to be understood on many
levels at once.  I alluded to this in my previous post and gave an example
as the Celebration of Spring in LFB, Ch. 10.

   As for the _Mordant's_Need_ series, I have only read through it once,
and it was over the weekend about two years ago.  I enjoyed it, but I
didn't have the desire to read it again as I did the Covenant series.  I
agree with you that Terisa was rather annoying, but I think it should be
understood just what the reasons behind her actions were.  It's not because
she's dimwitted, rather it is largely due to emotionally disturbed state.
I guess you could see this as a sort of unattractive parallel to the
argument about Donaldson's writing style, depending upon how much you like
him.

   Donaldson writes in much the same way as Gene Wolfe, though with far
more imagery (and, as some would argue, more unnecessary words).  Both tell
their story on many levels and will gladly volunteer to take the reader for
a grand tour of the book, no matter how deep the reader wishes to dig for
symbols and allusions.  Those who don't like this are entitled to their
opinions, but they often give the wrong reasons for their dislike due to a
misunderstanding of what the books are about.  That is all that I am trying
to remedy.  If one makes the decision to pass up these works, he/she should
understand why before missing out on something (s)he might perhaps enjoy.

Doug Ingram
tiresias@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu
dougi@astro.as.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 21:58:48 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

ladue@cs.Buffalo.EDU (Grant A. Ladue) writes:
>the two series combined, I got a sense of complete futility.  It seems to
>me that they can never defeat Lord Foul and every time they knock him
>down, he only gets up stronger than before.  To me, the world seemed to be
>in a continuous spiral down into misery and despair.  Every time evil
>would be overcome, the next evil would be worse and the joy in between
>would be less.

That's not quite correct. There was a statement at the end of the last book
that Lord Foul would be out of action for a *very* long time, possibly
forever.

I did notice that none of the "victors" that we followed lived to see the
results of their victory. I, too, regard the Unbeliever series to be an
almost unrelenting downbeat.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 00:05:24 GMT
From: awessels@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Allen Wessels)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

ladue@cs.Buffalo.EDU (Grant A. Ladue) writes:
>For yet another third reason, I dislike the second of the Covenant series
>because of the overall depressing nature of the fight versus

For me, the most depressing aspect of the second trilogy is the Sunbane,
and even that isn't much more depressing than the battles with the warped
creatures that Foamfollower and Triock are engaged in when they summon
Covenant.

>to me that they can never defeat Lord Foul and every time they knock him
>down, he only gets up stronger than before.  To me, the world seemed to

It isn't that Lord Foul gets up stronger than before.  He just doesn't get
any weaker.

>be in a continuous spiral down into misery and despair.  Every time evil
>would be overcome, the next evil would be worse and the joy in between
>would be less.

I don't thinkt he joy in the age of Berek was greater than that of the age
in which Covenant first arrives in the land.  I also don't think that the
misery during the second trilogy was greater than that in the first.

The next age has a pretty strong basis for good.  The remade Staff of Law
(IMHO) is more powerful than the original.

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 04:29:19 GMT
From: kcr@rushforth.eng.sun.com (Kevin Rushforth)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

connie@osf.org (Connie Callahan) writes:
>I didn't much like the way Donaldson writes.  He can create characters,
>and has really interesting ideas.  I think he should be applauded for
>successfully creating such an unpleasant yet believable character as
>Covenant is.  But: I found his prose, especially in Mordant, to be
>awkward and almost difficult to read.

Interesting.  I found the prose in Mordant's Need to be somewhat better
than in the Thomas Covenant Chronicles (although first TC trilogy is still
my all time favorite work of fiction).  In fact, I have recommended
Mordant's Need to people who couldn't finish Covenant for one or more of
the reasons mentioned.  I guess it's a matter of personal preference.  I
enjoy reading Donaldson's prose.  And no one can create interesting,
three-dimensional characters and engrossing plots the way he can.

>I also thought the woman in Mordant to be the single stupidest female I'd
>come across in a long time.

I wouldn't say "stupid" so much as (to borrow a phrase) "an emotional
basket case".  Your point is well taken, though.  She is certainly
ineffective in virtually everything she does during the first book.  She
does get better in the second book, however.

Kevin C. Rushforth
Sun Microsystems  
INET: kcr@Sun.COM
UUCP: <the-backbone>!sun!kcr

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 04:36:43 GMT
From: gminette@polyslo.calpoly.edu (The Silver Dragon: AKA G. Minette)
Subject: Re: Foster's Spellsinger series

I happen to rather love both the Spellsinger and Commonwealth stories.

mlelias@miavx0.ham.muohio.edu (Mike Elias) writes:
>If memory serves, there are five Flinx novels. They are:
>   1) For Love of Mother Not

This book is a prequel.

>   2) The Tar-Aiym Krang

You forgot "Orphan Star"

>   3) Bloodhype
>   4) The End of Matter
>   5) Flinx In Flux
>
>There is also the novel which covers humanities initial contact with the
>Thranx and Aann SP?

That book is "Nor Crystal Tears"

>   And finally, I believe the novel Voyage to the City of the Dead is set
>in the Humanx universe, but is not connected with the Flinx stories in any
>other way.
>
>Are there any more?

I believe "Icerigger", "Mission to Moulikan(sp?)", and another book set in
the same series are all in the Commonwealth stories, but my memory is fuzzy
on these three books.  All three are all part of a trilogy set on an
inhabited Ice covered planet.  I also think "Catchalot" is a commonwealth
story.

BTW, I read ADF's "Into the Out Of" and was truly impressed by how
incredibly diverse his writing talents are!  The Spellsinger fantasy
series, Commonwealth SciFi series, and now the horror "Into the Out Of" are
all extremely good stories in their genre!  "Into The Out Of" is a really
great book.  I was constantly looking around for little creatures without
being conscious of it at first! Imaginative!

Garth Minette
gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 16:08:26 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Humnax Commonwaelth (Was Re: Foster's Spellsinger series)

Here are the Humanx Commonwealth books in story chronological order ( with
one exception ):

2310 AD		Nor Crystal Tears	(Thranx-Human first contact)
106 AA		Voyage to the City of the Dead
545		Midworld
548		Icerigger		(Ethan Fromme Fortune & Skua 
                                         September)
548		For Love of Mother Not	(Philip Lynx - Flinx)
549		The Tar-Ayim Krang	(Flinx)
550		Orphan Star		(Flinx)
550		Mission to Moulokin	(Fortune & September)
551		The Deluge Drivers	(Fortune & September)
551		The End of the Matter	(Flinx w/September)
553		Flinx in Flux		(Flinx)
555		Bloodhype		(Flinx)
600		Cachalot
???		Sentenced to Prism

   AA means After Almalgamation

   There are 6 Flinx novels which overlap in time with Icerigger series.  I
know the dates of some and figured the dates of the others.  There is a
time-line of sorts in one of the books which I used to do this.  I don't
remember exactly which books were given exact dates on the time-line, or
which book has the time-line.
   IMHO the weakest of these is "Sentenced to Prism", the next weakest,
"For Love of Mother Not".  My favorites are "Nor Crystal Tears", "The Tar-
Ayim Krang", "Orphan Star", "The End of the Matter", and "Bloodhype".

Gregg Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 22:57:58 GMT
From: mwk!gleason@moray.sccsi.com (Lee K. Gleason)
Subject: Re: story clarification

> The story concerns a trio of astronauts who discover a planet, only to
> find out it's been "discovered" before, several hundred years ago, and
> then forgotten.  They are greated enthusiasticly by the natives, and
> greeted in their own toungue.  Anyway, their ship is capable of a
> low-level mind read, and determines that the natives are waiting to see
> if the Earthlings say a certain word (or phrase, I forget).  They never
> do, but it drives them batty for a while.  At the end of the story, the
> native admits this, and tells them what the word (or phrase, I forget)
> was.  However, we, the readers, *aren't* told, and I've been beating
> myself over the head trying to figure out a) if it didn't really matter,
> or b) it just went over my head and I'm too stupid to figure it out.
> 
> "Gobbldeygook" with it, for some reason.

 * SPOILER * (a little silly for a story from 1951, nicht wahr? )

  THe story is "Test Piece", by Eric Frank Russell, first published in
"Other Worlds Science Stories", March 1951. The planet had been previously
visited by another astronaut, Fraser, who settled there and became a
respected leader of the autochthones. He died several generations before
the other explorers arrive, and was still venerated by the natives.

  He warned the near human natives, that visitors should be killed if they
say a two syllable word, when they are shown the Shrine of Fraser.  It. The
Shrine of Fraser contains a full color portrait of Fraser, who turns out to
have been black.

  The point of the story, is that the natives were advised to kill any
intruders who came from Earth, if they were inclined to speak any epithets
when confronted with the portrait, since that would clearly bode ill for
their treatment as humanoids who were different. My best guess, is the two
syllables would have been n**-**r if you get my drift. The explorers had
never even heard the word before, and had no idea what it referred to when
told it, after passing the test. One of them remebered what older terrans
called such a nonsense word - "Gabbledegook"

  One of my favorite Eric Frank Russell stories.

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 08:53:54 GMT
From: iclswe!gmb@sweden.eu.net (Grahame Budd)
Subject: Re: Seeking title of Cordwainer Smith story

pedersen@cartan.berkeley.edu (Sharon L. Pedersen) writes:
>I'm trying to locate a story described by a friend as follows:
>
>The story starts out "This is the end of the story".  It goes on for a
>couple of paragraphs, then says "This is the middle of the story".  It
>goes on for about 15 pages, then says "This is the beginning of the
>story".  It goes on for two sentences, and ends.
>
>I'm told that this is a Cordwainer Smith story.  I'm also told, "Lots of
>people have done that, but Cordwainer Smith did it best."

This sounds like "The dead lady of Clowntown". Smith was using an adaption
of a Chinese narrative technique and the story is structured in very much
the way you say, (though not quite with those words).

This, and most of his best short works, can be found in the collection "The
Best of Cordwainer Smith". The copy I have is published by Ballantine.

Smith was fluent in Chinese and Russian, (he had novels published which
were written in Russian), and as a result used many unusual styles.

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 22:59:00 GMT
From: pwh@bradley.edu
Subject: Re: Seeking title of Cordwainer Smith s

The closest Cordwainer Smith Story to what you describe is "The Dead Lady
of Clown Town" available in _The Best of Cordwainer Smith_ publshed by DEL
REY.

It starts out "You already know the end--..."  As for the other parts, I'm
not sure how they fit, or if it actually *says* "this is the middle" or
"this is the start".  (I don't really have the time to reread it this
minute).

Smith *is* a master at that style though, he has other stories that
summarize at the beginning and then add the characterization and detail as
they go along.  My favorite bit is the overleaf of the Del Rey edition of
_Norstrilia_ which summarizes the entire novel and then says "He got away.
See, that's the story.  Now you don't have to read it.  Except for the
details.  They follow."

My favorite SF author of all time.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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                     Piper & Powers (4 msgs)
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Date: 11 May 90 21:04:54 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Master of Solitude, Wintermind, and .......

I had found Parke Godwin and Marvin Kaye's Masters of Solitude while in
England and loved it.  I did manage to get a copy of Wintermind and another
collaboration of theirs, A cold Blue Light, which is a horror story.  I've
read neither thoug.  Is Wintermind worth reading?  Or should things be left
as they are after only one volume?

How are the other books by Parke Godwin?  I've looked at some but never got
into any of them.  Same with Marvin Kaye.  Are there any as wonderful as
Masters of Solitude that anyone could recommend?

Thanks in advance.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu  
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet 
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Date: 14 May 90 18:28:41 GMT
From: connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan)
Subject: Re: Master of Solitude, Wintermind, and .......

schimel-lawrence@CS.YALE.EDU (Lawrence Schimel) writes:
>How are the other books by Parke Godwin?  I've looked at some but never
>got into any of them.  Same with Marvin Kaye.  Are there any as wonderful
>as Masters of Solitude that anyone could recommend?

Well, I'm afraid (cough) that I haven't gotten around to reading the
Godwin/Kaye stuff, however: I highly recommend Parke Godwin's _Waiting for
the Galactic Bus_.  It's a coming-of- age story. No, it's a religious
allegory. No, it's a romp through evolution. No, it's a political satire.
Well, at any rate, it's impossible to describe, but if you're no fan of the
fundamentalist right, or nazism in any form, including literary, and also
enjoy Douglas Adams, I think you'll really enjoy this.  The sequel is _The
Snake Oil Wars_; also funny, but not quite as good, I think.  Though there
is a good puzzler in it.

Both of these were much better than Godwin's Arthur stuff (Firelord, I
think).  Also recommended is a collection of short stories, but I forget
the name.  Help, anyone?

Connie Callahan
connie@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 18:11:43 GMT
From: Matthew.Diamond@maps.cs.cmu.edu
Subject: Re: Hambly (Those Who Hunt The Night)

I must strongly disagree with the negative review given of Barbara Hambly's
_Those Who Hunt the Night_.  Hambly takes standard fantasy themes, like
slaying dragons, or hunting vampires, and turns them on their head.  For
examples, note the ending of her _Time of the Dark_ series, the book
_DragonSlayer_, and this book, TWHTN.

Hambly asks questions like, "Is the best way to kill a dragon really to
wrap yourself in metal and charge?"  She ends up with "logical" fantasy
books.  Often, one of the characters is a scholar who provides key insight
through research.  And no, this is not Eddings-style "search for documents
containing fragments of the mysterious prophecy", but is research that most
students will recognize.

And yet, her books are not TOO cerebral.  The ones I've read were quite
exciting.  Unfortunately, the packaging of her books often makes them look
like standard, even trashy fantasy, but I've never read a book of hers
which was ordinary.  I thought TWHTN was well-thought out, occasionally
gripping, and fun.  I also recommend DragonSlayer for a Hambly-style
version of a classic fantasy topic.

Matthew Diamond
matt@maps.cs.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 21:55:11 GMT
From: fi@whittaker.rice.edu (Fiona Oceanstar)
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly

I just had to chime in w/ Matthew's enthusiastic recommendation of the
works of Barbara Hambly.  Those of us who hang out in rec.arts.books have
been praising her quite a bit the past few weeks.  There IS something oddly
logical about her worldview: I know, because with the exceptions of the 3
"classics" (Worm Ouroboros; Lord of the Rings; Earthsea) I haven't been
able to read fantasy (or sf that is like fantasy).  This has been a great
disappointment to me, as if I had found I couldn't dance to rock-n-roll,
for example.  In vain I have tried Gene Wolfe, David Eddings, Sheri Tepper,
Marion Zimmer Bradley, and Stephen (?) Donaldson, all of which I choked on,
and spit out, after the first 30 pages.  But Barbara Hambly is different, a
lot more like horror (my favorite genre), and as Matthew said, more
sensible, somehow.  Something else about her - her description style is
delightfully cinematic.  She never describes anything, without telling you
what the LIGHTING is like.

Having read all of Hambly, I ask, is there anyone else who is LIKE her?
The details, the descriptions, the logic?  I don't have much hope, but hope
does spring eternal.

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 22:03:59 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly

I also recommend Hambly fairly highly.  A caveat though, I _don't_
recommend that people investigating her start out with her [arguably] most
famous work, the Darwath trilogy.  Imho, it's good but bloated; it should
have been two books at most.  Her later stuff is a lot more tightly
written.

What follows is the Hambly excerpt from the MIT Science Fiction Society's
index of books we have in our collection; I _think_ it's a complete Hambly
bibliography with the exception of a non-sf/fantasy murder mystery set in
ancent Rome, called "Hunt the Seven Hills" (original title: "The Quirinal
Hill Affair")...

   THE ARMIES OF DAYLIGHT [DARWATH 3]
   BEAUTY AND THE BEAST
   THE DARK HAND OF MAGIC [SUNWOLF AND STARHAWK 3]
   DRAGONSBANE
   ISHMAEL [STAR TREK]
   THE LADIES OF MANDRIGYN [SUNWOLF AND STARHAWK 1]
   THE SILENT TOWER [SILENT TOWER 1]
   THE SILICON MAGE [SILENT TOWER 2]
   THOSE WHO HUNT THE NIGHT
   THE TIME OF THE DARK [DARWATH 1]
   THE UNSCHOOLED WIZARD [SUNWOLF AND STARHAWK 1, 2]
   THE WALLS OF AIR [DARWATH 2]
   THE WITCHES OF WENSHAR [SUNWOLF AND STARHAWK 2]

("Unschooled Wizard" is an SFBC 2-in-1 omnibus edition.)

I'd recommend starting with "Ladies of Mandrigyn," "Dragonsbane" or "Those
Who Hunt the Night."

By the way, "Ishmael", which is also a pretty good book with a lot of good
character development on Spock, has the distinction of being the only known
Star Trek/Here Come the Brides crossover novel in captivity.  I think Ms.
Hambly was inspired by the fact that Mark Lenard (who played Spock's father
a few times on Strek) was a regular on HCtB.  It's a lot of fun.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 05:08:59 GMT
From: gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu (Just another theatre geek...)
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly

   Another thumbs up for this author.  I have to agree with the judgement
of the Darwath books.  A bit overwritten and not really deserving of three
books.

   But you have to note that these were early in her career.  To my eye,
Hambly has been growing slowly but surely with each book.

   Compare her first Unschooled Magician books with the latest, DARK HAND
OF MAGIC.  While the earlier books were good reads, this latest stands
heads and shoulders above the first two.

   Mark my words.  I think we're going to see a breathrough work from her
in another half decade or so that's going to scorch the eyes out of the
literati and please the hack and slash crowd to no end.

Roger Tang
gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 21:18:46 GMT
From: raleff@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (Cliff Chen)
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly

gwangung@blake.acs.washington.edu writes:
>   Another thumbs up for this author.  I have to agree with the judgement
>of the Darwath books.  A bit overwritten and not really deserving of three
>books.
>
>But you have to note that these were early in her career.  To my eye,
>Hambly has been growing slowly but surely with each book.

   This is very true.  Hambly has gotten progressively better with each
book, but even her Darwath trilogy is one of my favorite stories.  The most
important point about Barbara Hambly's novels is that each one contains
something which is unique in and of itself.  With Darwath, it was the
joining of magic and technology in the story, as well as the interesting
nature of the "Dark."

>   Compare her first Unschooled Magician books with the latest, DARK HAND
>OF MAGIC.  While the earlier books were good reads, this latest stands
>heads and shoulders above the first two.
>
>   Mark my words.  I think we're going to see a breathrough work from her
>in another half decade or so that's going to scorch the eyes out of the
>literati and please the hack and slash crowd to no end.

   I tend to agree with this.  I wouldn't be surprised to see her win a
Hugo or Nebula sooner or later.  Her stuff just keeps getting better.
   However, I disagree with your opinion of The Dark Hand of Magic.  I felt
that Witches of Wenshar was by far the best of the three.  With the Dark
Hand of Magic, it was rather difficult to get into the plot because it kept
on changing.  Plus her references to the first two novels made things a bit
annoying since I had read the first two when they were released and
remember only the basic stories.

raleff@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 21:36:30 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly

Hmmm, I have been reading this thread because I have only had a brief
glimpse of Hambly at this point.  I have read the Darwath trilogy (my first
exposure) and unlike the others here, I really enjoyed it as it was.  It
might have been a bit drawn out (especially in the second book) but it was
just a little too long to make just two books.  It needed some cutting, but
not enough to cut out a whole book!

The second series of hers that I read was the Silent Tower series.  This
was an annoying one just because I went into the store, saw this great
cover and splash, checked the cover, and bought it.  When I got home with
the _Silcon_Mage_ and started reading it I found that it was the sequel to
another book (_Silent_Tower_) and had to go and pick up the first book.
Argh!  Otherwise, I thoroughly enjoyed the book.  I agree that the book was
better than Darwath and was well-written.

Now, my question is, which series should I read next?  Any ideas?  Or
doesn't it matter which ones I read.  Are there any of hers to avoid?
Thanks for the suggestions.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 23:11:43 GMT
From: dalton@dragoon.telcom.arizona.edu (Jeff Dalton)
Subject: info on the Fionavar Tapestry series...

Has anyone out there read the books The Summertree and The Wandering Fire?
The series is called The Fionavar Tapestry and the author is Guy Gavriel
Kay.  If anyone has read these books and know if there is a third book in
the series I would be very interested to hear *any* detail.  These are one
of my favorite books and I have been waiting for the third book for a very
long time.  Any info is welcome!!

Thanks in advance.

Jeff Dalton
Univ. of Arizona
Tucson, AZ
dalton@arizona.edu
dalton@arizona.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 17:54:00 GMT
From: dplatt@coherent.com (Dave Platt)
Subject: Re: H Beam Piper's Fuzzy series

mvp@hsv3.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
> Piper's version of the Fuzzies is nowhere near the way Tuning developed
> them.  (This was apparent from one of Piper's "Empire" stories, where the
> Fuzzies are mentioned as being "borderline" sentient.)  This last book
> wasn't anything like as good as the first two.

I tend to agree; it felt rather like a cop-out. Fuzzies as the
eternally-innocent children who must be pampered and protected by
benevolent humans.

Tuning's book did a serious (and, I felt, very credible) job of following
up on some of the hints about the Fuzzies' origin which Piper had included
in the first two novels - their low reproductive rate due to a hormonal
imbalance, their fascination with spiral patterns, their rational and
non-superstitious approach to the world, and the fact that Xarathustra had
no other species to which Fuzzies were at all closely related.  Piper's
third story didn't address these issues at all, as far as I remember. It
did nothing to clarify the origin of the Fuzzies.

I felt that Tuning's story was much "meatier", and more respectful of the
Fuzzies as a species.

Dave Platt
Coherent Thought Inc.
3350 West Bayshore #205
Palo Alto CA 94303
UUCP: ...!{ames,apple,uunet}!coherent!dplatt
DOMAIN: dplatt@coherent.com
INTERNET: coherent!dplatt@ames.arpa

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 14:18:00 GMT
From: betsyp@apollo.hp.com (Betsy Perry)
Subject: Re: Tim Powers

batman@batcave.Ebay.sun.com writes:
>I've read the above, 'Drawing of the Dark (His first, I think), and 'The
>Anubis Gate'.
>
>Anyone seen/read any other books by him?

You've missed out on my personal favorite of Powers' books, "On Stranger
Tides", the best adventure novel written since Robert Louis Stevenson died.
(Yes, I loved "The Princess Bride", too; IMHO, "On Stranger Tides" is a
better adventure novel.)  I don't want to give away too much of the plot;
let's just say that the cover illustration, showing a skeleton clad in full
pirate garb steering a ship, is indeed accurate and taken directly from the
book.  Oh, yes, Blackbeard features prominently, as does voodoo.

Powers at his best is a gripping writer.  I will warn people who haven't
encountered his work before that there seems to be at least one major
maiming in every book. Powers heroes never end a novel with all their
component parts.  Powers goes to great lengths to dovetail his historical
fantasies into known historical facts.  When this works, as in "OST", it
gives his books an amazing depth; when it fails, as it did for me in "The
Stress of Her Regard", the gymnastics required to avoid contradicting the
historical record are all-too-visible.

There's also "Dinner at Deviant's Palace", which is post-Holocaust science
fiction, and also well worth reading.  I haven't read the early Powers
novel reissued by a recent Boskone, all I can remember is that "rust" is
the last word in the title.  (Ask Jerry Boyajian, who remembers
everything.)

You might also want to try the works of James Blaylock, a good friend of
Powers's.  Blaylock is a fine, fine, writer, but about as weird as they
come.  (I refer to his subject matter, not to the man himself.)  Try
reading "Homonculus", which is set in the Victorian period.  Where else
will you encounter a pivotal character who sells squid for a living?  He
also has written some delightful fantasies; my favorite is "Land of
Dreams", which more-or-less explains the events which occur after some
giant spectacles wash ashore in California.

Betsy Perry
Apollo Division
Hewlett-Packard, Inc.
betsyp@apollo.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 17:28:40 GMT
From: obrien@aerospace.aero.org (Mike O'Brien)
Subject: Tim Powers

   I also read "On Stranger Tides" which is all about pirates in the
Caribbean.  Many folks thought this was a lesser work, but since I was on
Grand Cayman at the time, I thought it was wonderful.  Of course, I was
also diving my brains out at the time, so I may have been narced.  A
wonderful sense of atmosphere, I thought.  Very well done.

Mike O'Brien

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 18:10:47 GMT
From: hillman-matthew@cs.yale.edu (Matthew Hillman)
Subject: Re: Tim Powers

_The Anubis Gates_ is one of my favorite books.  The story concerns an
English professor who receives a mysterious job offer, and soon finds
himself traveling back in time to meet none other than Samuel Taylor
Coleridge.  He soon finds himself mixed up with beggars, gypsies, a
werewolf, some strange ape-like creatures, several famous poets and one
very nasty clown.  And it even makes sense.

I loved Powers' skewed vision of 19th-century London, and highly recommend
this book.

Does anyone else enjoy finding William Ashbless references in just about
every book by Powers and Blaylock?

Matt Hillman
hillman@cs.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 16:37:51 GMT
From: jeff@spdcc.com (Jeff Fabijanic)
Subject: Re: Tim Powers

hillman-matthew@CS.YALE.EDU (Matthew Hillman) writes:
>Does anyone else enjoy finding William Ashbless references in just about
>every book by Powers and Blaylock?
 
I just picked up on this string. Are you all Tim Powers fans? Did anyone
catch the Tim Powers interview in the latest (#2) issue of _Strange
Plasma_? He talks about the "creation" of William Ashbless (amongst other
things). A very interesting interview, IMHO.
 
Jeff Fabijanic
jeff@spdcc.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		   Books - Scott & Silverberg (8 msgs) &
                           A Request & A Request Answer

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 14:22:19 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Mighty Good Road

Title:     Mighty Good Road
By:        Melissa Scott
Publisher: Baen Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 306pp
ISBN:      0-671-69873-7

   Gwynne Heikki is a salvager, partner in a free-lance company that takes
on rescue-and-reclamation jobs for the interstellar megacorps.
Professional pride overrides her caution to make her take a contract with
the Lo-Moth corporation that looks good to be true, and it is.  On the face
of it the job should be simple; find a cargo zeppelin crashed in the jungle
country of the backwater planet Iadara, discover why it went down, and
retrieve whatever possible from the wreck.  Despite Iadara's freak storms,
the man-killing heat and the carnivorous native hominids, the job should be
doable. But someone doesn't want her to succeed and is willing to kill to
stop her. The wreck, it seems, holds a secret that could shatter the human
galaxy.

   In the "Silence Leigh" trilogy (_Five_Twelfths_of_Heaven_,
_Silence_In_Solitude_, and _Empress_Of_Earth_), _The_Game_Of_Empire_ and
_The_ Kindly_Ones_, Melissa Scott demonstrated a skilled hand at creating
exotic societies with amazing depth and texture, layering on sociological
detail with the exquisite precision of a hard-SF writer constructing a
scientific McGuffin. All these books were also crackling good
adventure-and-intrigue reads.

   In _Mighty_Good_Road_, the world-building skill is still there but,
sadly, a lot of the narrative drive of the earlier novels is absent.
Scott's characters seem to spend entirely too much time in some sort of
transit vehicle or other; the plot drags, and neither the physical nor the
psychological action ultimately seems to mean all that much even to the
main characters.

   Since Melissa Scott is such a damned fine scenarist, it's some fun just
to watch the wheels turn but, well, the way the action is resolved (by a
character introduced very late who just sort of waltzes in and blows away
all the remaining obstructions) makes one suspect that she got as tired as
the plot and just sort of tied it off.

   This is not *quite* Golden Turkey material, there are too many neat and
original touches in the scenery (the depiction of the commercial society
built up around the wormhole "railroads" is nifty). But this Melissa Scott
fan hopes she can do better next time.

------------------------------

Date: 5 May 90 02:55:27 GMT
From: utoday!wagner@uunet.uu.net (Mitch Wagner)
Subject: Re: Heroes in Hell

Instead of reading the garbage referenced in the subject line, go out and
read Robert Silverberg's "To the Land of the Living," instead.  Same
concept; but Silverberg works it much better.

It's the tale of King Gilgamesh of Uruk, and his quest to find happiness in
the afterlife. Gilgamesh thinks the world went down the tubes after the
time of the Roman Empire (he may be right). He's been around 6,000 years or
so, and looks down on all of us upstart Americans and English and Romans
and Greeks and Egyptians and Babylonians as stupide upstarts, "The New
Dead."

There is some ambiguity in the book over whether Gilgamesh is a hero, or
crazy as a shithouse rat, which should keep those of us lit'ry types amused
for some time, thank you.

Silverberg has always been a good-to-excellent writer. But since he
finished the Lord Valentine series (which was all right), he's been just
plain breathtakingly *brilliant.*

Mitch
wagner@utoday.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 17:41:12 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Silverberg (was Re: Heroes in Hell)

wagner@.UUCP (Mitch Wagner) writes:
>Silverberg has always been a good-to-excellent writer. But since he
>finished the Lord Valentine series (which was all right), he's been just
>plain breathtakingly *brilliant.*

Hmm. Are you familiar with the incredible half-dozen or so novels
Silverberg did in the early seventies? _Dying Inside_ is on my top-five
list, _Tower of Glass_ is on my top ten, _The Stochastic Man_, _The Book of
Skulls_, _Thorns_, _Man in the Maze_, _The Masks of Time_ are all certainly
up there. If you *aren't* familiar with these books then run, do not walk,
to your bookstore (or, more likely, used-book store, since I doubt any of
these are in print) and read them.

There's one unfortunate side effect of reading the above. You *won't* be
very happy with Silverberg's post-retirement stuff. (Historical note:
Silverberg's incredible burst of creativity in the 70s was greeted by
*yawns* in the SF community at large. That's why he quit writing. _Lord
Valentine's Castle_ was his much-awaited return to SF.) If you read any of
the titles above, and think there's a book he's done since _Valentine_ that
deserves to be in the company of the first four above, *please* e-mail or
post, and I will run not walk to the nearest bookstore. (I read all of
Silverberg's post-retirement stuff as it came out in the hopes of catching
something that'd fit into the above company, but gave up about the time of
_At Winter's End_.)

Am I the only person out here who thinks that Silverberg's early 70s stuff
is the best thing since sliced bread? Is there anyone who disagrees with
me? Let's thrash this out!

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 19:10:44 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Silverberg

> Am I the only person out here who thinks that Silverberg's early 70s
> stuff is the best thing since sliced bread? Is there anyone who disagrees
> with me? Let's thrash this out!

   I agree, I read _Lord Valentine's Castle_ and haven't read any of the
newer stuff since.  My favorite would be _Downward to the Earth_, though I
also really liked _Thorns_, _The Stochastic Man_, _The Book of Skulls_,
_The World Inside_, and two of the three novellas in _Born with the Dead_,
especially "Going".
   Silverberg started writing in the late fifties, and from what I hear,
with his writing and investments, he was a millionaire by the age of
thirty.  I'm not sure if anyone knows what all he wrote.  He wrote in just
about every area of fiction under many names.  Robert Scheckley mentioned
in an intro to one of his own books ( as comparison ), that when he and
Silverberg were in the save office area, Silverberg would come in at 8,
type continuously until 12, come back at 1, type continuously until 5, and
then go home.

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 22:28:39 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Silverberg (was Re: Heroes in Hell)

thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan) writes:
>Hmm. Are you familiar with the incredible half-dozen or so novels
>Silverberg did in the early seventies? _Dying Inside_ is on my top-five
>list, _Tower of Glass_ is on my top ten, _The Stochastic Man_, _The Book
>of Skulls_, _Thorns_, _Man in the Maze_, _The Masks of Time_ are all
>certainly up there. If you *aren't* familiar with these books then run, do
>not walk, to your bookstore (or, more likely, used-book store, since I
>doubt any of these are in print) and read them.

Although I don't rate the rest of Silverberg's early '70s books as highly
as you do, Raja, I concur in your estimation of DYING INSIDE, and agree
that Silverberg's work from this period surpasses his post-"retirement"
stuff. LORD VALENTINE'S CASTLE, et al., seem rather weak in comparison. And
if I could write a short story as good as "To See the Invisible Man," I'd
die happy.

Other SF writers whose later work was disappointing in comparison to their
inspired work in the '60s and '70s include James Tiptree Jr., Larry Niven,
and Roger Zelazny. Maybe it was something about the decade.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 04:23:28 GMT
From: utoday!wagner@uunet.uu.net (Mitch Wagner)
Subject: Re: Silverberg (was Re: Heroes in Hell)

thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan) writes:
>... If you read any of the titles above, and think there's a book he's
>done since _Valentine_ that deserves to be in the company of the first
>four above, *please* e-mail or post, and I will run not walk to the
>nearest bookstore. (I read all of Silverberg's post-retirement stuff as it
>came out in the hopes of catching something that'd fit into the above
>company, but gave up about the time of _At Winter's End_.)

Put on your Reeboks, guy. I read *The Stochastic Man* and *Tower of Glass*
and *Man in the Maze*, and they were exceptional books. But *To the Land of
the Living* completely blew them away, as did *At Winter's End.*

I found the Majipoor series to be fairly amusing, but pretty slight.  It
seemed as though he was getting something out of his system, though;
because *At Winter's End* and *To the Land of the Living* were about the
best novels written since 1980 that I've ever read.  Meaty stuff, layers on
layers of symbolism and imagery and *story*, with action-adventure at the
surface and questions about the abiding nature of humanity deep down. I
enjoyed both books thoroughly.

Mitch                                                   
wagner@utoday.UUCP

------------------------------

From: hoptoad!tim@uunet.uu.net (Tim Maroney)
Date: 10 May 90 22:39:39 GMT
Subject: Re: Silverberg (was Re: Heroes in Hell)

mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>Although I don't rate the rest of Silverberg's early '70s books as highly
>as you do, Raja, I concur in your estimation of DYING INSIDE, and agree
>that Silverberg's work from this period surpasses his post-"retirement"
>stuff. LORD VALENTINE'S CASTLE, et al., seem rather weak in comparison.
>
>Other SF writers whose later work was disappointing in comparison to their
>inspired work in the '60s and '70s include James Tiptree Jr., Larry Niven,
>and Roger Zelazny. Maybe it was something about the decade.

In Bob's case, it's much simpler.  He wrote LORD VALENTINE'S CASTLE simply
in an attempt to write commercially successful fiction, because his ex-wife
won a rather staggering divorce settlement.  (I don't usually go on about
people's private lives like this, but this is already well known in the
community.)  Finally, he has paid it off, and he has a new contract with
Bantam that lets him write whatever he wants, which is the kind of serious,
literary fiction he was writing in the 1970's.

During the settlement, I asked him if he couldn't alternate serious fiction
with commercial fiction.  He responded with an explanation of B. Walden's
book-buying policies, which forbid them to buy much of a book by a
particular writer if the last book didn't sell well.  If he had written
serious novels, they would have prevented his commercial novels from
succeeding, and he would have had to sell his house.

I'm very much looking forward to his new novel, which is about one-fifth
complete at last report.

Tim Maroney
sun!hoptoad!tim
tim@toad.com

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 09:28:56 GMT
From: leo@duttnph.tudelft.nl (Leo Breebaart)
Subject: Re: Silverberg (was Re: Heroes in Hell)

tim@hoptoad.UUCP (Tim Maroney) writes:
>In Bob's case, it's much simpler.  He wrote LORD VALENTINE'S CASTLE simply
>in an attempt to write commercially successful fiction, because his
>ex-wife won a rather staggering divorce settlement.

I have nothing against commercially succesful fiction. But couldn't he have
written *good* commerciallly succesful fiction?  'Lord Valentine' is
principally a very good read, it has all kinds of interesting ideas, a nice
setting, but I was very dissapointed with the extremely flimsy plot, and
more specifically the gaping holes in it.

I keep feeling that he made it all up as he wrote it, and that he just
stopped when he got enough pages.

Leo Breebaart
leo@duttnph.tudelft.nl

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 22:22:37 GMT
From: sebree@athenase.ebay.sun.com (Michael A. Sebree[SunFed SW Eng])
Subject: Re: Silverberg (was Re: Heroes in Hell)

Just the other day, I was wondering whether anyone who reads this group
even *knows* about Silverberg's work from the late 60's and early 70's.
Thanks for the lead-in, Raja.

thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Raja Thiagarajan) writes:
>Hmm. Are you familiar with the incredible half-dozen or so novels
>Silverberg did in the early seventies? _Dying Inside_ is on my top-five
>list, _Tower of Glass_ is on my top ten, _The Stochastic Man_, _The Book
>of Skulls_, _Thorns_, _Man in the Maze_, _The Masks of Time_ are all
>certainly up there. If you *aren't* familiar with these books then run, do
>not walk, to your bookstore (or, more likely, used-book store, since I
>doubt any of these are in print) and read them.

I certainly am. The period that you describe lasts from around
1967(_Thorns_) to approximately 1975(_Shadrach In The Furnace_). All the
books that you mentioned above are eminently worthy of attention. I would
add to the list the time-travel/historical/picaresque _Up The Line_(1969),
and to just name some of my favorites: _A Time of Changes_(1971), _Downward
to the Earth_ (1971), _The Book of Skulls_(1972), and the collection of
novellas _Born With The Dead_ (1973?).

Some of his stories from this period, such as "Nightwings", "Hawksbill
Station", "Passengers", and "Good News From The Vatican" aren't exactly
chopped liver, either.

>[various comments about Silverberg's post-retirement work deleted]
>
>Am I the only person out here who thinks that Silverberg's early 70s stuff
>is the best thing since sliced bread? Is there anyone who disagrees with
>me? Let's thrash this out!

I think that from the above comments, the casual reader might deduce that
I'm fairly high on his work. His more recent works seem more aloof and
pitched at a somewhat lower intensity. I haven't read enough of them to
have an overall opinion.

As for why he has never been the recipient of widespread reader adulation,
I think that we would need to get into a discussion of the "average" sf
reader and what he expects to get from an sf book.  Silverberg (during the
period under discussion, at least) gave entertainment of a high and
literate order, but more than one reader has commented on the "depressing"
quality of a lot of his work. Quite a few sf readers (including some who
post to this group) refuse categorically to read anything in the least
downbeat (their loss).  I suppose they want to read pink-and-white bunny
rabbit stories, a commodity that has never been scarce in sf. 

Michael A. Sebree

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 05:03:49 GMT
From: andyd@pogo.wv.tek.com (Laura Davidson)
Subject: Zelazny and a story?

Hi folks.  I remember reading two really fun (to me) books, I think by
Zelazny, and absolutely *cannot* remember the titles!  In the first one,
the main character starts out on our Earth.  He gets teleported by his own
mind to this other world, more Medieval, and wants to stay but shouldn't
because of stresses on the time continuum.  Then he finds out that he was
born there and was sent across to Earth and so he belongs there and he ends
up trying to save the princess, who I believe was his sister.
    The second book is something about his mind is moving from body to body
and he has quite a bit of trouble.  They sound generic, I suppose, but the
author did a bit as I recall to make them less so.
    Of course, the whole point of this is I haven't read them in a while
and want to, so if anyone knows what I am talking about, please send me the
titles.  If you post them, e-mail me a copy because my net access can be
pretty sporadic.  Thanks.

Laura Davidson

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 23:08:00 GMT
From: TRAIN@ccm.umanitoba.ca
Subject: Request Answer

Someone I can't remember asked about a short story in a magazine. The story
was centered around the "on-line" character of a high-school student in a
computer-net fantasy game, which had the character(s) go into a
'self-defense' mode when the player was off-line. The story was called
_Catacomb_ and was written by Henry Melton. The magazine in question is
DRAGON magazine published by TSR. The only problem is that the person
hunting for the issue in question ( iss. #97 ), might find that TSR is out
of them in back issue. The publishing date of the issue was May of 1985. It
was a ten page story that was quite entertaining. (note: the female
character was based in Austin Tx., not California). Also, in requards to
your question about the mystery involving several RPG systems, I'm still
hunting my back issues for it, and yes, it too is in a DRAGON somewhere.

James G. Currie
University of Manitoba

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Films - B Movies (9 msgs) & The Abyss (3 msgs) &
                     Blood of Heroes

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 4 May 90 16:34:55 GMT
From: ndmath!nstar!adspp!beth@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Beth Bowers)
Subject: Re: B movies

BRITZ@kemi.aau.dk (Dieter Britz) writes:
>Then there are the two sequels of "Planet of the Apes" - which itself was
>a good one, better even than the book it was based on. 

There were actually 4 - Beneath the Planet of the Apes, Escape from the
Planet of the Apes, Conquest of the Planet of the Apes, and Battle for the
Planet of the Apes.  Conquest was always my favorite, since it explained
how (in the changed future brought about by "Escape") the apes eventually
took over the world.  This was a different future than the original apes
(from "Escape") had come from.

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 22:15:50 GMT
From: Z4544595@sfaustin.bitnet (Z4544595)
Subject: Request for B Movie

There's an old SF movie that I saw when I was very young, and ever since I
have tried to locate it again.  All I can remember about it is that there
are aliens, or some force, that are trying to take over the world, and they
are but human brains with tails.
  I remember seeing human brains wrap powerful, sectioned tails around
people's necks to kill them.  I think then the victim's brain sprouts a
tail and joins the force, but I'm not sure.  This was a B&W if I remember
right.  Any ideas ?

Rob Burks
SFA Nacogdoches, TX
Z4544595@SFAUSTIN.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 18:53:09 GMT
From: mvp@hsv3.uucp (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Request for B Movie

Z4544595@sfaustin.BITNET (Z4544595) writes:
>There's an old SF movie that I saw when I was very young, and ever since I
>have tried to locate it again.  All I can remember about it is that there
>are aliens, or some force, that are trying to take over the world, and
>they are but human brains with tails.
>
>  I remember seeing human brains wrap powerful, sectioned tails around
>people's necks to kill them.  I think then the victim's brain sprouts a
>tail and joins the force, but I'm not sure.  This was a B&W if I remember
>right.  Any ideas ?

OOOOOHHH NNOOOOOOO!!!  The really bad movie you're talking about is "The
Creature with the Atomic Brain."  Bad vibes being emitted by a nuclear
power plant produce these disembodied nervous systems (brain, spinal cord,
and major peripheral nerves).  They move like inchworms, hunching along on
the spinal cord.  They then coil the spinal cord up like a snake and jump
on a victim, and wrap the spinal cord around the victim's neck and strangle
him.  Eventually Our Heros manage to get the Evile Nooklier Plant shut
down, and the brains dissolve into disgusting puddles of slime.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 08:11:22 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Request for B Movie

Z4544595@sfaustin.BITNET (Z4544595) writes:
>All I can remember about it is that there are aliens, or some force, that
>are trying to take over the world, and they are but human brains with
>tails. [...]

Interesting synchronicity, as a clip from this was shown just the other
week on THE WONDER YEARS. I'm not positive, as I haven't seen it in 25 or
so years, but I think it's THE BRAIN EATERS.

mvp@hsv3.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:

>OOOOOHHH NNOOOOOOO!!!  The really bad movie you're talking about is "The
>Creature with the Atomic Brain."  Bad vibes being emitted by a nuclear
>power plant produce these disembodied nervous systems (brain, spinal cord,
>and major peripheral nerves).  [...]

Sorry, CREATURE WITH THE ATOM BRAIN was something else altogether.  That
one was about a scientist working for a Nazi who uses atomic energy to turn
people into zombies.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 12:54:11 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: Request for B Movie

Z4544595@sfaustin.BITNET (Z4544595) writes:
> There's an old SF movie that I saw when I was very young, and ever since
> I have tried to locate it again.  All I can remember about it is that
> there are aliens, or some force, that are trying to take over the world,
> and they are but human brains with tails.
>
>   I remember seeing human brains wrap powerful, sectioned tails around
> people's necks to kill them.  I think then the victim's brain sprouts a
> tail and joins the force, but I'm not sure.  This was a B&W if I remember
> right.  Any ideas ?

I am pretty sure you are misremembering.  There are a number of films with
plot elements sort of like what you are saying.  The nearest matches I can
think of are FIEND WITHOUT A FACE, BRAIN FROM PLANET AROUS, and THE BRAIN
EATERS.  My guess is that it is the first.  In this film the US Air Force
in Canada it working on nuclear power enhanced radar.  Something is sapping
their power.  Also there are a set of odd local killings in which the brain
and spinal chords are sucked out.  It turns out a local scientist is
stealing nuclear power for his own experiments in mind-over-matter.  He
somehow enhances his brainwaves to give them more power.  The brain forces
take corporeal but invisible form.  They start living independent of the
scientist and are doing the murders.  With an increase of nuclear power the
brain forces become visible and look like brains with spinal chords.  They
move along like inchworms but apparently can levitate or leap.  There is a
scene at the end as they besiege a house.  If you shoot the brains they
ooze some sort of fluid and make a sound like boiling porridge.

Many people seem to remember this film.  The brain creatures made quite an
impression.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 12:58:33 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: Re: Request for B Movie

mvp@hsv3.UUCP (Mike Van Pelt) writes:
> OOOOOHHH NNOOOOOOO!!!  The really bad movie you're talking about is "The
> Creature with the Atomic Brain."  Bad vibes being emitted by a nuclear
> power plant produce these disembodied nervous systems (brain, spinal
> cord, and major peripheral nerves).

You have the title wrong.  CREATURE WITH THE ATOM BRAIN is about human
zombies reanimated with atomic power.  The film was FIEND WITHOUT A FACE
starring Marshall Thompson.

Mark Leeper
(201)957-5619
...att!mtgzx!leeper

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 18:29:12 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #177

Once again I am surprised to find that during the lengthy, erudite, and
delightfully descriptive discussion of "B" and lower grade films, no
mention has ever been made (to the best of my knowledge) of that true
classic gem of the sci-fi/horror genre, "The Little Shop of Horrors." This
film has everything. Awful special effects, terrible acting, ridiculous
dialog, and even abuse of an ethnic group (Jewish people from Brooklyn, NY)
by virtue of exaggerated accents, and over-much use of ethnic idiom, and
such low budget scenery and props that grade-school children making films
as class projects have probably spent more money. So incredibly "B" was
this film that someone else decided it was suitable fodder for a MUSICAL,
and went ahead and made one out of it. Of course, in our present-day,
lack-of-artistic-values society, the musical was a success (this is not
surprising when one considers that Les Miserables, the story of the brutal
and inhuman hounding of one human being by another, was also made into a
MUSICAL, and succeeded greatly). Nevertheless, one of the names from the
film, Gravis Mushnik, will remain forever a favorite of mine.  I often use
it as an alias myself, as a sort of homage to the film.

Does anyone know if a sequel is being planned?

Marc Arlen
AZM@NIHCU

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 12:59:08 GMT
From: MRNATCH@vtvm1.cc.vt.edu (Geoff)
Subject: B-movies

I remember a wonderful "B" movie I would rate an "A".  I believe its name
was THEM.  It had to do with radioactivity contaminating some colony of
ants causing them to grow to enormous size.  They then proceeded to march
on Washington and generally wreek havoc.  THEM included several scenes with
unfortunates wandering into the sewage system and confronting the ants.
Could someone fill in the details and/or correct my errors?

I only remember a snippit of this movie, can't even remember its title.
Some giant blob which was basically a giant amoeba threatens a train across
a mountain gap (you know, the type that hang from cables and appear in 10
Little Indians).  As the passengers to be are making a hasty escape from
the blob, a little kid drops his ball which rolls to the "feet" of the
blob.  He goes to retrieve it which sets his mom into hysterics.  I don't
remember the rest.  I suppose it could be THE BLOB as I've never seen that
film.

Geoff Knobl
mrnatch@vtvm1.cc.vt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 02:31:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: B movies

   Twice I saw the movie "Lifepod" but couldn't find it in Phil Hardy's
omnibus of all science fiction films. It might have another name, as well.
I'll describe the plot, you tell me if you recognize it as another title.

   LIFEPOD (Major action spoilers ahead)

   The Arcturus, a transport ship on the Earth to Jupiter run, has set a
bomb on the ship.  Everyone splits, and the last six members enter the
lifepod of the title.  The Captain is trapped in the control room by the
ship's computer, known as Cerebral.
   The creator of Cerebral and the Arcturus is onboard the Lifepod, and he
(that is, Cerebral) threatens to blow up the lifepod to get at his creator.
When asked why Cerebral is so angry at the scientist, Cerebral responds
that he is not just a computer, but a human cortex of a man who volunteered
for the mission so that he could become an interstellar traveler, not just
a transport.  The scientist apologizes and releases Arcturus from his
charge, and the Arcturus and the captain head off into deep space, while
the people in the lifepod land at Ganymede or some such.
   It starred Joe Penny of "Riptide" fame, and the Captain looked like, but
wasn't, Kirk Douglas.
   I really liked this movie, and the concept.  The acting, however, was
awful.  This rates just a 'B'.

   What's anyone's vote on Horrorplanet?  Or it's better known title,
Inseminoid?  Definitely a clone of Alien, but I liked parts of it a lot.  I
was a bit disappointed with the ending, though.  The helmets they wore were
really cool.

   Will 2061 become a movie?  And if so, how soon?

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 04:23:25 GMT
From: jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu (John H. Kim)
Subject: Abyss on Video

After the movie the Abyss came out, there was a lot of talk about how it
was chopped up to death, and how the video version was going to be full
length.  Now that the video has come out, and it is just as short as the
movie, is there going to be any full length version?  Or was that all
rumors?

John H. Kim
jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu
uunet!jarthur!jokim        

------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 04:53:52 GMT
From: hillman-matthew@cs.yale.edu (Matthew Hillman)
Subject: Re: Abyss on Video

jokim@jarthur.Claremont.EDU (John H. Kim) writes:
>After the movie the Abyss came out, there was a lot of talk about how it
>was chopped up to death, and how the video version was going to be full
>length.  Now that the video has come out, and it is just as short as the
>movie, is there going to be any full length version?  Or was that all
>rumors?

_The Abyss_ on video was exactly the same as the theater version.  I heard,
however, that there will eventually be a laser disk version in which the
original ending of the movie will be restored.  This can only be an
improvement, since the current ending is ridiculous.

BTW, I heard this secondhand, but I believe the source was _Fangoria_
magazine.

Matt Hillman
hillman@cs.yale.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 03:10:49 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Abyss on Video

jokim@jarthur.Claremont.EDU (John H. Kim) writes:
>After the movie the Abyss came out, there was a lot of talk about how it
>was chopped up to death, and how the video version was going to be full
>length. Now that the video has come out, and it is just as short as the
>movie, is there going to be any full length version? Or was that all
>rumors?

An interview with James Cameron in a recent issue of CINEFANTASTIQUE says
that an expanded version is being prepared for video release for next year.

hillman-matthew@CS.YALE.EDU (Matthew Hillman) writes:

>I heard, however, that there will eventually be a laser disk version in
>which the original ending of the movie will be restored. This can only be
>an improvement, since the current ending is ridiculous.

Actually, the ending is the same, there's just a lot more to it in the
expanded version. The laserdisc release, which in theory will be this
month, will *not* be an expanded version, though it *will* be presented in
wide-screen ratio, and will include a "making of" featurette.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 7 May 90 01:39:01 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Blood of Heroes

SPOILER ALERT!!!

   I just had the dubious pleasure of seeing 'Blood of Heroes' the latest
entry in the 'post-holocaust blood sport' genre, possibly the most
pointless sf related movie in the last year. The world looks to have been
well cooked in whatever conflict destroyed our civilization: No green
plants, only some deceased-looking dry sticks in the fields, a *lot* of
desert, little to no wild animal life and enough surviving rubber tires to
provide a mainstay of clothing styles. There is a sport called 'jugger'
which is a bit like Australian Rules Cricket, with sports equipment like
quarterstaves, and chain-link razor whips, in which the point of the game
is to stick a dog's skull onto a spike. Only one player on a team is
allowed to move the skull, the 'quicks' who play with little armour and
steadily decreasing body parts, relying on speed to delay and perhaps avoid
crippling injuries. Successful Juggers have active sex lives [assuming they
still have the body parts], the attraction of the sport apparently
overiding considerations of esthetics [or their standards are different,
not so hard to believe]. If a player is *very* good, he or she [this is an
equal opportunity bloodsport] can try to get get into the 'League', in the
local major metropolis 'Red City', which seems to be built in the remains
of a deep mine. Red City is very socially stratified, of course, and is
also the 'richest' spot the characters know of. Considering the squalor
shown in the city, the world must be in very sad shape.  So far, this is
something that could have formed the basis of an amusing piece of mind
candy.
   The movie shows the early career of a Quick, who has the luck to be
attach herself to a roving Jugger team [after she cripples their Quick, who
is left to die in the desert], the 'captain' of which belonged to the
League in his youth, but was exiled for having a too public affair with a
noble lady in Red City. They show her training and a few early games. They
show the captain 'Sallow' losing an eye in a match.  They mention that *no*
team of challengers has ever lasted more than twenty six stones [a stone is
about a second], and of course that team was Sallow's. Only two people were
standing on his team by the end of the first match. Of course, he decides
to take his team up out of the 'Dog Leagues' [kind of like the minors in
baseball].  The Lord that Sallow pissed off tells a high ranking League
player to blind and cripple Sallow in his challange match. Of course the
player is an old friend of Sallows. Now, this sounds like the set up of
what might be an interesting study of ambition, loyalty, and vengeance.
What happens is that the challenging team, Sallow's, suffers one broken
leg, the 'hitman' League player refuses to demean his sport by deliberately
crippling a player, the old man who replaces the injured Sallow player [the
coach] has *no* problem holding his own despite age and lack of practice,
and not only does Sallow's team outlast the twenty six stone record, they
*win*, and the bad guy looks irritated. This takes perhaps fifteen minutes,
which left me wondering what all the setup was for. Obviously, the League
had to have been grossly overrated for a team of newcomers to so easily
trounce a League team. In any case, this is a film to see on video, if at
all. Very much an elephant labouring hard to birth a mouse sort of film,
which is too bad, because there were several interesting directions this
could have gone in, but didn't. I was surprised when the credits started
rolling, because the film doesn't really end, just stop in what feels like
mid step.
   A question: the dog's head cricket game really sounded familiar to me.
Is there a source for this sport I'm forgetting [a book, a movie,
whatever]?

JDN

------------------------------
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Date: 8 May 90 17:18:42 GMT
From: gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu (Matthew Wayne Gertz)
Subject: B grade SF

Will Dieterich writes:
> ...about 5 years ago.  I don't remember the title, it was something that 
>started with OUT ( I think).

The show was OTHERWORLD, on CBS. A family entered an Egyptian pyramid and
emerged in Otherworld.  Otherworld had 78 provinces (think about this for a
second: 26 x 3 = 78; I guess they were planning on 3 seasons of episodes).
To get back to their own world, they had to go to this central province, so
every episode we'd find the family in a new province, trying to get clues
as to how to get there.  In the meantime, they'd try to blend in with the
natives.  Each province had a different culture (although there was some
official interaction between provinces).  In the first episode, they were
stopped by a cop, who wanted to arrest them for being in the desert (a
"forbidden zone") that surrounds all of the provinces.  They roughed him
up, and stole his access key, which gives them access to all sorts of
governmental-type areas.  The cop, Nerwin Kruhl, pursues them through
Otherworld to get the key (funny, when my credit card is stolen, all I have
to do is call American Express and they'll cancel it and issue me a new
one.) This particular key was a very important access key, with
extra-special access (I don't remember exactly).

My favorite line: the family is trying to blend in a province while they
search for info, and so the kids attend school (basically classes on
various farm crops).  The father is upset with the son.  The son is really
pissed.  "I can't believe you're mad at me because I'm FLUNKING CORN!" he
yells, stomping off to his room.

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 19:50:40 GMT
From: MLW@math.ams.com (Maxine Wolfson)
Subject: again with the B-tvsf

How about The Voyagers? I just remembered this little gem of a timetravel
series with the hunk-star who shot himself in the head with a stage
revolver (no flames, it is of course mho that he was a hunk or a star) and
a cute little kid companion.  The majority of the time they were setting
history right after (inadvertently) mucking it up.

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 19:59:17 GMT
From: GLAMBERT@uvmvm.bitnet
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #169

   Anybody remember anything about the show "Time Tunnel"? I think
it was yet another Irwin Allen (SP?) TV spectacular.

   Also, a short-lived TV sitcom called "It's About Time", or something
like that, about spacemen that end up in pre-historic times. All I remember
is the opening words to the song:
      "It's about time, it's about space,
       it's about men in the strangest place."
and I believe the actor who was in CAR 54 WHERE ARE YOU? played a caveman.
I can remember him going "ooo ooo!" alot.

glambert@UVMVM

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 19:10:09 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: More and more from TV land

STEIN@ltuvax.BITNET (David M Stein) writes:
>The show you're thinking of was call "OUTWORLD" I believe or
 
Otherworld.

>something close to that.  A typical american family is dropped one
>dimension removed to a just slightly changed world where they were
>recognized as themselves (what happened to the family that

I don't remember that. My recollection is that they materialized outside
the normal living areas of peons. They were mistaken for androids which
were used for mining or something in places too radioactive for humans.

Questions about how they got to Otherworld were mistaken for religious
questions.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 00:07:10 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Otherworld, Capt. Scarlet

   I used to be addicted to 'Stingray' way back when. Nifty detail work on
the subs [and the 'Stingray' brand popsicles were good, too]. I just wish I
could remember the details [a non subtle hint] about who did what and why
Marina [?] couldn't talk.
   There was another Marionation [I think] show which involved a boy who
could temporarily absorb any skill by being put into a giant egg beater
[no, really]. I think he was the only person the transfer device worked
for. Ah, the highbrow entertainments of youth.
   I was one of several million kids in England who ran around going
'Exterminate, exterminate' and I've never been able to take those young
whippersnappers on Dr. Who seriously.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 07:05:00 GMT
From: CHAPMAN@ducvax.auburn.edu
Subject: RE: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #169

What about StarBlazers?  I find myself often humming the theme to this one:
"...searching for a distant star, heading off to Iscandar, leaving all they
love behind, who know's what they're going to find..."  (Don't yell if I
got some of the words wrong, it has been 12 years)

George Chapman
CHAPMAN@AUDUCVAX.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 8 May 90 17:25:00 GMT
From: davidb@inmet.inmet.com
Subject: Re: SF on TV

>UFO has been mentioned already, but I haven't seen anybody mention Space
>1999 or the fact that 1999 was the "sequel" series to UFO (or so I've been
>told).

Other than the fact that both were by the Anderson team (also responsible
for a lot of the marionette scifi, such as "Supercar" (now being re-played
on The Comedy Channel), "Fireball XL5", and "Stingray"), I know of no
realtionship between the two.  I can remember no cross-over in terms of
characters, settings, or plot devices.  Can anyone enlighten me?

Dave Barton
barton@i2wash.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 13:52:17 GMT
From: colinm@ccs.carleton.ca (Colin McFadyen)
Subject: Re: Otherworld, Capt. Scarlet

jdnicoll@watyew.uwate
> There was another Marionation [I think] show which involved a boy who
>could temporarily absorb any skill by being put into a giant egg beater
>[no, really]. I think he was the only person the transfer device worked
>for. Ah, the highbrow entertainments of youth.

  The marionation you are thinking of is "JOE 90".  It was done by Gerry
Anderson and looked somewhat like Captain Scarlet.  I can remember sending
away for the "Joe 90 Dossier kit" when I was much younger.  I think this
show appeared on British T.V. around 1967-68.
  The egg beater was part of a giant computer that let Joe absorb any skill
needed to save the world at that time.  He sat in a chair with electrodes
on his head while a large egg-beater like structure spun around him.
  It sounds pretty strange, but for the young 'uns it worked.

Colin McFadyen

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 15:25:03 GMT
From: kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu (Tom Kuchar)
Subject: 1999 sequal to UFO (was Re: SF on TV)

davidb@inmet.inmet.com writes:
>>UFO has been mentioned already, but I haven't seen anybody mention Space
>>1999 or the fact that 1999 was the "sequel" series to UFO (or so I've
>>been told).
>
>I can remember no cross-over in terms of characters, settings, or plot
>devices.  Can anyone enlighten me?

Much of the info about 1999 being a sequel to UFO is in the
behind-the-scenes interviews and such.  However if anyone has the Moonbase
Alpha Technical Manual, there is a time-line given.  Sort of a history
according to the Alphans.  In it it mentions the attacks on Earth by
unknown UFO's and how they mysteriously stopped. It also states that the
Mark IX Hawks (seen in the first year episode `War Games') were basically
designed in answer to these attacks.  That's the only other link that I
know. Since these `facts' were never mentioned in the series itself, take
it for what it's worth.

Tom Kuchar
Department of Astronomy
Boston Univerity
kuchar@bu-ast.bu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 21:01:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: marionation

   About four years ago I saw this show called "Thunderbirds" which was a
marionation show (there was also a Japanese animation show with the same
name)
    Anyway, the cast of characters:
       Dr. Tiger Neinstein -a scientist and the head of the organization.
          He was a clone and there were nine of them.  Once the original(?)
          Dr. Neinstein got "glued" to a piece of gold that was really a
          bomb.  It (and he ) blew up, so they brought a clone of his from
          England (wearing a derby) and replaced his memories with Tiger
          1's.  Personally, I regretted losing the British guy.  

       His wife, whose name I forget.  

       Lt. Hiro, a Japanese guy with glasses and a bow tie, who was always
          in orbit (literally). 

       A black woman (can't remember the name) who always had different
          color hair (I hoped it was something mythical, but then there was
          a scene with all these wigs.)

   There were others, but I can't remember them clearly.  There was also a
Cadillac with a computer that drove the car independently and had a British
accent.
   Oops, I almost forgot, there were these cylindrical computers that
bounced from place to place.  Can't remember any of their code-numbers, but
the most audacious of them was named "Sergeant Major". He, too, had a
British accent.
   Usually they faught all sorts of aliens that were attacking Earth.  I
seem to remember liking it quite a bit (it was about six years ago).
   It was done by Gerry Anderson and Sylvia Anderson.

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 21:48:45 GMT
From: davew@polaris.cis.ohio-state.edu (The Master)
Subject: Re: marionation

J_DELANO@unhh.BITNET writes:
>About four years ago I saw this show called "Thunderbirds" which was a
>marionation show (there was also a Japanese animation show with the same
>name)
>   Anyway, the cast of characters:
>      Dr. Tiger Neinstein [...]
>      His wife, whose name I forget.
>      Lt. Hiro, a Japanese guy with glasses and a bow tie, who [...]
>      A black woman (can't remember the name) who always had [...]
>   There were others, but I can't remember them clearly.

   This was NOT "Thunderbirds", but it was a wonderful show and you're the
first person I've found who remembers it!!  The show is "Terrahawks" and
was Gerry Anderson & Christopher Burr's return to Supermarionation.
Unfortunately, in today's children's TV you have computer animation put out
merely to sell toys so a show of this quality had no chance for
distribution.  WPIX in New York showed it for two weeks and then it
disappeared forever.  From these showings, I have only 10 episodes, but
they are all wonderful.  The show started production in 1986 and I think it
lasted for two seasons.

   The black woman with the different wigs is singer Kate Kestrell.  She
had a computer in a Cadillac called Hudson and a 60's style manager who was
a real dimwit and used for comic relief.  Ninestein's wife is Mary and she
looks like Barbara Bain!  Unlike a few Gerry Anderson productions, there
was quite an emphasis on characters in this series, especially with the
loveable Zeroids and the Sergeant Major.  The French Zeriod was a recurring
character that I loved ("Zut alors, always from zee great height!")  The
aliens' characters were well-done too, Young Star, Zelda, and others such
as the Time Lord who had a dracula voice!  Hawkeye was an American "Alan
Carter".

   But the Zeroids definitely made the show great!  If anyone has these
episodes on tape please let me know!!

Dave White

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 16:15:58 GMT
From: nroworth@oracle.nl (Nick Roworth)
Subject: Re: SF on TV

I do not think anyone has mentioned another Puppet series Joe 90.

Joe 90 was a boy who had other people's brainwaves implanted by a machine
called Big Rat, this coupled with the thick black framed glasses allowed
him to be a famous surgeon, ace mountaineer etc. sometimes even two
combinations.

Dinky also produced a model of his car which had a Jet engine on top and
could turn into a plane.

Nick Roworth
Rijnzathe 6, NL-3454 PV De Meern
+31-3406-94211           
nroworth@oracle.nl

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 14:15:37 GMT
From: whitehrc@ingr.com (Robert C. Whitehead)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #169

GLAMBERT@uvmvm.BITNET writes:
>Anybody remember anything about the show "Time Tunnel"? I think
>it was yet another Irwin Allen (SP?) TV spectacular...

Yeah, "Time Tunnel" had the distinction of being just before "Green Hornet"
on TV.  It had an interesting premise, but I was a bit young to understand
it at the time (I was only 6).

>Also, a short-lived TV sitcom called "It's About Time", or something
>like that, about spacemen that end up in pre-historic times. 

Actually, "It's About Time" lasted about two or three years; I think it
crapped out about 1968-69 (just about the time of Apollo 11).  Now *that*
was funny; talk about culture shock!

The best shows were after the astronauts found a way home and brought the
cave family they lived with into the 20th century.

R. C. Whitehead
Intergraph Corporation
Huntsville, Alabama   

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 07:18:55 GMT
From: mathews@cs.buffalo.edu (Ryan D Mathews)
Subject: B TV

Hey while we're talking about less-than-classic SF TV series, did anyone
here happen to catch an episode or two of "Captain Power" when it was on
last year or so?

Captain Power was a marketing idea. You see, toys were sold that could
interact with the program. I heard this and so naturally thought the show
would be horrible. Then I watched one.

Not bad. I think it was mostly due to the fact that the rights to the
concept were owned by the studio, not the toy company.

It was live action and had plenty of it, but glory be, the characters, even
the bad guy, all had distinct personalities (well most of them anyway). The
scripts were quite a lot more involved than the mindless violence you'd
expect. The sfx and sets were above average as well.

I'm just glad I got to see it. I disappeared fairly quickly. Apparently
some people thought it wasn't brain-numbingly stupid enough for a kid's
show. (It was also quite probably too expensive.)

Ryan Mathews
Internet: mathews@cs.buffalo.edu
Bitnet: mathews%cs.buffalo.edu@ubvm
UUCP:{apple,decwrl,harvard,rutgers,ucbvax,uunet}!cs.buffalo.edu!mathews

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 16:51:24 GMT
From: say@trboun.bitnet
Subject: UFO year

In the recent discussion about the TV series _UFO_, it was said that it was
set in 1990.

No, that was 1980.

A.C.Cem SAY
Bogazici University

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 23:08:00 GMT
From: TRAIN@ccm.umanitoba.ca
Subject: SF TV

   Well, of all the 'B' TV mentioned, no one remembered Mission:Impossible.
Both the old version and the new version fall into this catagory.

   Doctor Who: makes sense that an actor's contract coincides with one
incarnation of the good Doctor, after all, when an actor grows tired of the
roll, since it is an EXTREAMLY popular show (around 20 years running) and
the public wants it to continue, so they hire another Doctor.

   Oh, as a last addition to this ridiculous catagory, what about
everybody's favourite superhero of the early eighties/late seventies - _The
Greatest American Hero_ ???

James G. Currie
University of Manitoba

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 02:05:20 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: B TV

  I think the original [or very close to it] comic-TV cartoon-toy line
product was the 'Captain Action' title back in the late sixties.  I dimly
remember the CA got his powers from an old coin/medallion found at an
archaeological dig. There were other coins that powered folks up drifting
around, because I recall that happening at least once.  There was a
recurring baddie who was originally a typical good natured white hair
scientist who got sucked through an interdimensional vortex which basically
enlarged his brain to about ten times original volume [looked a lot like
the beastie that gave the Metalunans a touph time, come to think of it] and
turned him Evil. He looked sillier than that sounds. And to think I could
have devoted the brain cells that remembered that to learning ballet.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 20:51:48 GMT
From: nsscb!sdc@psuvax1.cs.psu.edu (Sheryl D Chapin)
Subject: RE: More B Television

I admit I got into this discussion late, but I've been reading all the back
postings and no one's mentioned:

The Champions: Three people (2 men and a woman), crashed in the mountains
somewhere and were given mystical powers that they used to fight bad guys.
Circa 50's (?)

Battle of the Planets - One of my favorites!

Sheryl D. Chapin
...ulysses!nsscb!sdc

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	       Miscellaneous - Magic vs. Technology (7 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 May 90 18:32:00 GMT
From: bucc2!kaos@bradley.edu
Subject: Re: magic & technology

irst.it!ponzi writes:
>1) does this equivalence hold in "real life" too? From an anthropological
>point of view, do people see technology in the same way their ancestors
>perceived magic?

The way I see it is that what we have as technology would be viewed as
magic back in (let's say) the middle ages when magic and miracles were part
of their beliefs.  Magic is but something that can not be explained by the
technology that is currently open for us to use.  The question seems to be
what do you believe in.  A person can, through belief, do things that
technology finds hard to explain.

>magic "died" a long time ago; (almost) nobody believes in it any more.

Magic was based on belief that it works, if no one believes in it than it
has died.

noao!bradley!bucc2!kaos
kaos@bucc2.bradley.edu
cepu!bradley!bucc2!kaos@seas.ucla.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 13:24:25 GMT
From: oravax!daryl@cs.cornell.edu (Steven Daryl McCullough)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

kaos@bucc2.UUCP writes:
>The way I see it is that what we have as technology would be viewed as
>magic back in (let's say) the middle ages when magic and miracles were
>part of their beliefs.  Magic is but something that can not be explained
>by the technology that is currently open for us to use.

This point of view was espoused by Arthur C. Clarke (I believe), who in an
essay wrote something like "Sufficiently advanced technology is
indistinguishable from magic". I'm sure this line, possibly attributed to
someone other than ACC, has appeared in discussions in this newsgroup
before. However, I think that this idea is wrong. Technology can be used to
fake magic, but I believe that in the way the two are used in literature,
at least, magic and technology are fundamentally different, reflectling a
fundamentally different world-view.

To give an example, if someone claims that he has discovered a substance
that is one thousand times stronger than diamond, I would not be inclined
to believe that any magic was involved, even though I have no idea how such
a thing is possible with current technology.  However, if someone claims to
have a potion which is poisonous to all except the pure of heart, I would
say that if true, it would be magical.

The difference is that magic works on the intensional aspects of the world,
on abstract qualities such as good and evil, true love, etc. In contrast,
technology works solely on the material, physical aspects of the world.
Technology couldn't care less whether someone is a Christian or a Jew, a
virgin or a prostitute, or pure of heart.  Technology doesn't care about
justice, or good, or evil. Technology doesn't care what our *intensions*
are; it only cares what buttons we push or what crank we turn. Magic, on
the other hand, presumes that the universe does care about intensions,
about good and evil, etc.

These differences between magic and technology translate into differences
between the genres of science fiction and fantasy. It isn't just
unexplained technology; an author doesn't have to explain how a hyper-drive
or suspended animation works for me to accept it as advanced technology.
But if a work invokes concepts like "Use the force, Luke!", then it is
fantasy, in spite of the presence of space ships and ray guns.

Daryl McCullough

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 15:45:55 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

daryl@oravax.UUCP (Steven Daryl McCullough) writes:
>The difference is that magic works on the intensional aspects of the
>world, on abstract qualities such as good and evil, true love, etc. In
>contrast, technology works solely on the material, physical aspects of the
>world. Technology couldn't care less whether someone is a Christian or a
>Jew, a virgin or a prostitute, or pure of heart.  Technology doesn't care
>about justice, or good, or evil. Technology doesn't care what our
>*intensions* are; it only cares what buttons we push or what crank we
>turn. Magic, on the other hand, presumes that the universe does care about
>intensions, about good and evil, etc.
>
>These differences between magic and technology translate into difference
>between the genres of science fiction and fantasy. It isn't just
>unexplained technology; an author doesn't have to explain how a
>hyper-drive or suspended animation works for me to accept it as advanced
>technology. But if a work invokes concepts like "Use the force, Luke!",
>then it is fantasy, in spite of the presence of space ships and ray guns.

Well, this is still an incomplete distinction.  It is very difficult to
distinguish sf and fantasy in the borderline cases.  For example, what do
you say Darkover is?  I would say fantasy, but according to your definition
it could be sf.  Remember that the Comyn are genetically engineered people
who have innate telekinetic and telepathic abilities.  The ability is
controlled by a matrix and "matrix-nets" that could be considered advanced
technology (and is described as such in several of the books).

Additionally, how would you describe Anne McCaffrey's _To_Ride_ _Pegasus_?
It takes place in the modern world (at the time) and has various people
with psychokinetic powers of some sort (Clairvoyance, Telepathy,
Telekinesis, Pyrokinesis, ESP, etc) and is explained reasonably well from a
scientific standpoint.

In neither of these cases, does it care about intensions, race, religion,
personal practices, or anything else.  These people are born with these
abilities, etc.  Yet, I would call this supernatural and fantasy rather
than sf.  There may be a scientific possibility of engineering these
genetic traits into people but it is still a bit of fantasy to me.  Yet
your broad sweeping generalization would probably characterize this as sf.
I have yet to find someone who can come up with a general rule for dividing
the two (sf & fantasy).

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 20:52:04 GMT
From: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Kenneth Arromdee)
Subject: The Perennial SF/Fantasy Debate (was Re: magic & technology)

>>The difference is that magic works on the intensional aspects of the
>>world, on abstract qualities such as good and evil, true love, etc. In
>>contrast, technology works solely on the material, physical aspects of
>>the world. Technology couldn't care less whether someone is a Christian
>>or a Jew, a virgin or a prostitute, or pure of heart.  Technology doesn't
>>care about justice, or good, or evil. Technology doesn't care what our
>>*intensions* are; it only cares what buttons we push or what crank we
>>turn. Magic, on the other hand, presumes that the universe does care
>>about intensions, about good and evil, etc.
>
>Well, this is still an incomplete distinction.  It is very difficult to
>distinguish sf and fantasy in the borderline cases.  For example, what do
>you say Darkover is?  I would say fantasy, but according to your
>definition it could be sf.  ...

How about this: the distinction between magic and technology as above, but
as applied to not only specific things in the story, but also as applied to
the general worldview in it, either as shown through the reactions of the
characters or through the background: Darkover is fantasy because the
"science" only has effects on individuals or on individual aspects of the
society, it never affects the culture or society as a whole.  Real science
doesn't work this way; the author had to specially select atypical parts of
science to avoid it.  (A digression: this doesn't distinguish between good
and bad.  If the author was trying to be scientific, but didn't succeed, it
counts as bad SF, but still as SF.)

This definition does include subjectives of course, but how can you
eliminate them?  And it also allows for the possibility of degrees of
"science fiction"/ "fantasy": the more it depends on individual intensions,
and the less it has global effects on the milieu, the more it is "fantasy"
and the less it is "SF".

So Darkover is fantasy.  And Star Wars, insofar as it emphasizes the Force,
is fantasy.  And The Man in the High Castle is SF, not because of
"alternate universes", but because the science used to construct the
setting (in this case, a soft science - history) has major effects on it.
The Magic Goes Away would be SF, since the magic is _treated_
scientifically - its presence, or its absence, has many effects on society
which logically follow but are usually absent in standard
medieval/Celtic/etc. fantasy settings.  Saga of Pliocene Exile, Lord
Valentine's Castle, etc. all count as fantasy because, like Darkover,
though events may have "scientific" explanations, the "science" affects the
world in the same way fantasy magic does - basically on an individual level
only.

Kenneth Arromdee
UUCP: ....!jhunix!arromdee
BITNET: arromdee@jhuvm
INTERNET: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 22:47:49 GMT
From: oravax!daryl@cs.cornell.edu (Steven Daryl McCullough)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

ted@welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>daryl@oravax.UUCP (Steven Daryl McCullough) writes:
>>The difference is that magic works on the intensional aspects of the
>>world, on abstract qualities such as good and evil, true love, etc.
>
>Well, this is still an incomplete distinction.  It is very difficult to
>distinguish sf and fantasy in the borderline cases.

Ted, I think you misunderstood the point of my posting. It was *not* to
offer a definition of sf versus fantasy, but to refute the simplistic idea
that the difference is whether the story sticks to believable science. The
distinction I offered was an attempt to give sufficient conditions for
something being magical, rather than necessary conditions.

>For example, what do you say Darkover is?  I would say fantasy, but
>according to your definition it could be sf.  Remember that the Comyn are
>genetically engineered people who have innate telekinetic and telepathic
>abilities.  The ability is controlled by a matrix and "matrix-nets" that
>could be considered advanced technology (and is described as such in
>several of the books).

I was trying to make the point that whether or not something has a
pseudo-scientific explanation is *not* what makes it science fiction or
fantasy. The distinctions have to do with the themes of the work.
Telepathy and telekinesis are exactly what I meant by magic having to do
with intensionality. They both presuppose that the will, the intensions, or
the thoughts of the individual can have a direct effect on the universe.

>Additionally, how would you describe Anne McCaffrey's _To_Ride_ _Pegasus_?
>It takes place in the modern world (at the time) and has various people
>with psychokinetic powers of some sort (Clairvoyance, Telepathy,
>Telekinesis, Pyrokinesis, ESP, etc) and is explained reasonably well from
>a scientific standpoint.
> 
>In neither of these cases, does it care about intensions, race, religion,
>personal practices, or anything else.  These people are born with these
>abilities, etc.  Yet, I would call this supernatural and fantasy rather
>than sf.

As I said, I was not attempting to give a general rule for separating sf
from fantasy. I only wanted to point out that scientific plausibility was
*not* a good way to separate them. It seems that we are in agreement on
this point. However, I would classify telepathy, telekinesis, pyrokinesis,
ESP, as all involving intensionality. In all of them, thoughts, desires,
and will have a real effect on the universe.

Daryl McCullough

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 20:58:32 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>In the thread on magic and technology, I haven't seen the seminal quote on
>this subject yet.  Arthur C. Clark said: "Any sufficiently advanced
>technology is indistinguishable from magic".  I've thought about that
>quote for a long time, and I've decided that I think it's wrong.
>Pre-scientific cultures were predisposed to ascribe supernatural causes to
>unexplained phenomena, aided by purveyers of various religions.  Today, at
>least in educated cultures, I think this predisposition no longer exists.
>If I see something I don't understand, I don't call it magic, I just call
>it "something I don't understand".  I assume that there is a cause that is
>just not evident.  This is somewhat a leap of faith on my part, because if
>magic *does* exist, then I'll miss it when I see it.  But suppose someone
>beamed into your living room one evening (materialized out of thin air,
>that is).  Would you say "Golly, it's magic!", our would you say "Golly,
>what advanced technology!"?

Yes, but there are certain concepts that are always associated with magic
that could easily be confused with what may be possible with advanced
technology.

For example, the things that are normally associated with magic:

   1 teleportation
   2 transmutation
   3 beguilement/hypnosis/suggestion
   4 telepathy
   5 telekinesis
   6 flight
   7 weather control
   etc.

Off of this list, how many things couldn't be explained with advanced
science/technology?  In point of fact, those things which people normally
associate with magic can in fact be performed with advanced technology (and
most of these things have occurred in hardcore sf).

   1 Star Trek among many others.
   2 Foundation Trilogy among others.
   3 Foundation Trilogy among others.
   4 Foundation Trilogy among others.
   5 (can't think of any off-hand)
   6 Stainless steel rat among others.
   7 (can't think of any off-hand)

I think it is in fact true that magic and advanced technology are
indistinguishable.  How can one tell what is one and what is the other?
They both have the same end result and the process is oft-times confused.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 08:29:17 GMT
From: jimcat@rpi.edu (Jim Kasprzak)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

   The science vs. magic, or science-as-magic, argument has been widely
discussed by philosophers and authors since at least the mid-18th century,
when the superstitious beliefs surrounding the nature of the Universe began
to give way to the scientific theories of the "Age Of Reason". It actually
has a lot to do with the origins of one type of science fiction.
   H.G. Wells pointed out, when contemporary critics compared him to Jules
Verne, that his stories were of a fundamentally different type. Wells was
writing allegories, presenting familiar situations in a different light,
while Verne was simply writing about logical extrapolations of current
technology.
   Wells' type of science fiction, as the author himself pointed out, was
the sort of story that could just as easily have used magic as technology,
and in another era, it would have. Wells threw in Martians and growth
formulas in the same way that the Greek writers of myth threw in divine
intervention and the authors of the medieval morality plays threw in saints
performing miracles.  Each was something that the people of the time found
easy to accept, thus making the stories more accessible. Wells wrote for
the "man on the street", the average English reader of the time. Verne
wrote in a popular vein, but only those who found technology inherently
interesting would enjoy his books.  There was certainly not as much of a
"message" or "moral" to be found in the works of Verne as in those of
Wells.
   This distinction continues to this day. As modern examples, take Star
Trek and Tom Clancy's _The Hunt For Red October_. _Red October_ (the novel
at least, I haven't seen the movie) is a technology-based adventure story.
(I'd even call it science fiction myself. Am I the only one who thinks so?)
It hinges somewhat on technological plot devices - a new type of submarine
drive, nuclear missiles and reactors, sonar, etc. but, all the technology
in the story is "real". If it doesn't exist today, we at least have ideas
on how it could exist.
   Star Trek, on the other hand, uses what I like to call "magical"
technology.  Warp engines, transporters, phasers, force fields, it doesn't
really matter how they work. They are as beyond our understanding as Wells'
Food Of The Gods or the miracles of the medieval saints. We don't need to
understand them to get the point of the story. Star Trek is not about
science, it simply uses it as an illustration of the main theme.
   The point here is that, at least in the context of science fiction, a
lot of the science is simply a modern substitute for magic. Those in which
the science _is_ science are an entirely different type of writing. (I'm
not going to attempt to go into the eternal "What is SF?" argument here, I
like to read both, and I find them both in the SF section of the bookstore
(usually), so that's fine with me.)

Jim Kasprzak
RPI, Troy, NY
kasprzak@mts.rpi.edu
userfe0u@rpitsmts.bitnet
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Today's Topics:

	Books - Anvil & Brust & Daley (2 msgs) & Eddings (3 msgs) &
                Kay (2 msgs) & May (2 msgs) & Tiptree (2 msgs) &
                Turtledove & Weiss & Short Reviews

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 23:11:12 GMT
From: cate3.osbunorth@xerox.com (Henry Cate III)
Subject: A new Christopher Anvil story!

   What is the story on Christopher Anvil?  I've really enjoyed his
writing.  His colony stories, and Intersteller Patrol stories in Analog
from the 60's and early 70's are among my favorites for just plain fun to
read entertainment.  For some reason I thought he was dead.  But this month
in Analog there is another story about Roberts and the Intersteller Patrol.
Can anyone tell me about what Christopher Anvil has been up to in the last
fifteen years, and why he hasn't written more?  (If you haven't read any of
his stories, check them out.  They are great fun.)
   Thanks in advance.
   Have a good day.

Henry Cate III
uucp: ...ucbvax!xerox.com!cate3.osbunorth
Internet: cate3.osbunorth@Xerox.Com

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 03:51:28 GMT
From: gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

Sethra Lavode is another character that I would want to see more about.

There exists another book in the "Jhereg" series called _DzurLord_.

Does ANYONE know what it is about? I've heard rumors that it fills in a lot
of detail about Sethra, she being who is refered to in the title.

Anyone? Comments?

Coranth

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 13:22:11 GMT
From: K42@dhdurz1.bitnet (Monika Best)
Subject: Brian Daley

Hi there!

I'm posting this message for a friend who just finished 3 books by Brian
Daley:

   "Requiem for a Ruler of Worlds"
   "Jinx on a Terran Inheritance"
   "Fall of the White Ship Avatar"

Does anybody know if there's a sequel to these books? She told me that
there seem to be some open questions even though the story is rather
finished. BTW, I just started to read them and they seem to be very funny!
(Never heard of Brian Daley before).  Thanks for your help!

Moni

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 16:56:08 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Brian Daley

> I'm posting this message for a friend who just finished 3 books by Brian
> Daley:
>
>    "Requiem for a Ruler of Worlds"
>    "Jinx on a Terran Inheritance"
>    "Fall of the White Ship Avatar"
>
> Does anybody know if there's a sequel to these books? She told me that
> there seem to be some open questions even though the story is rather
> finished. BTW, I just started to read them and they seem to be very

   Daley has been working the last few years in scriptwriting and those are
the only three in that series.  You might also try _The Doomfarers of
Coramonde_, _The Starfollowers of Coramonde_, _A Tapestry of Magics_, the
novelization of _Tron_, as well as three Han Solo books he wrote, _Han Solo
at Star's End_, _Han Solo's Revenge_, and _Han Solo and the Lost Legacy_.
He was at Unicon outside of DC last July, and I wasn't the only person
making comments that he should write more SF.
   The Coramonde books and Tapestry are fantasies, The Han Solo books did a
great job of being in character, and _Tron_ was a great novelization.

Gregg Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 15:59:00 GMT
From: ECZ5ACK@oac.ucla.edu (Andy Kohler)
Subject: Eddings - High Hunt

   Has anyone read *High Hunt* by David Eddings?  It was apparently his
first book, an adventure story of some sort.  I have really enjoyed all of
his fantasy work to date, and would like recommendations of this book
before I start hunting for it in out-of-print book shops.

Thanks for any information.

Andy Kohler
ECZ5ACK@UCLAMVS (Bitnet)
ECZ5ACK@oac.ucla.edu (Internet)

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 16:11:36 GMT
From: uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu (Void where prohibited by law.)
Subject: Eddings - High Hunt

I don't think High Hunt is even out of print.  I saw one at a chain
bookstore not too long ago (couldn't have been more than a month.)  I
thought it was pretty good.  The plotline is semi-predictable but it flows
smoothly and Eddings-style characterization bits abound.  On the
traditional scale of 1 to 10 I'd give it about a 6 or so.  It's a "real
world" novel so if you're looking for fantasy and/or sf you'll be
disappointed.

Stewart Tame
831 Greene Rd. Bldg. 12 Apt. 303
Ypsilanti, MI  48198            
uc112_424960@emunix.emich.edu   

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 22:05:00 GMT
From: NELANT@carleton.edu
Subject: Question about David Eddings

   A litle while ago, someone asked about David Eddings, and the reasons
for his writing of the Belgariad. I haven't seen any answer to this, and I
would be very curious to know. All I have read on the subject is that the
Belgariad was written to develop "technical and philosophical ideas on the
genre" or something like that. Very confusing. Any help on this would be
very much appreciated.

Thanks very much,

Terence

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 19:19:30 GMT
From: west@turing.toronto.edu (Tom West)
Subject: Re: info on the Fionavar Tapestry series...

dalton@dragoon.telcom.arizona.edu (Jeff Dalton) writes:
>Has anyone out there read the books The Summertree and The Wandering Fire?
>The series is called The Fionavar Tapestry and the author is Guy Gavriel
>Kay.  If anyone has read these books and know if there is a third book in
>the series I would be very interested to hear *any* detail.

  Yes, there is a third book, "The Darkest Road".  Due to complications
between the author and the editor, the third book never came out in
paperback in the States.  I don't know if it ever will.  Anyway, it is
still available in Canada.

  Yes. I agree, it is a wonderful book, one of my favorite.

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 21:35:48 GMT
From: IO92143@maine.bitnet (Donna Foster)
Subject: Re: Fionavar

This is one of the twenty postings which will comment that the third book
of The Fionavar Tapestry was The _Darkest_ Road, not The _Longest_ Road. As
my friend from Brown understands it, Kay had some disagreement with the
publisher after the first two were out in paperback. TDR is out in
hardcover, though; he has a copy. It's a very good ending to the series.
Enjoy!

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 22:05:00 GMT
From: NELANT@carleton.edu
Subject: Question about Julian May

Has anyone out there been following Julian May's series about the Galactic
Milieu? Is there going to be a follow up to the big "Intervention" which
came out recently? Within the last year, I think. Has the "Saga of the
Pleioscene Exiles" received any comment? I thought it was great.

Thanks very much,

Terence

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 00:38:54 GMT
From: dweissman@amarna.gsfc.nasa.gov (WEISSMAN, DAVID)
Subject: Re: Question about Julian May

NELANT@CARLETON.EDU writes:
>Has anyone out there been following Julian Mays' series about the Galactic
>Milieu? Is there going to be a follow up to the big "Intervention" which
>came out recently? Within the last year, I think. Has the "Saga of the
>Pleioscene Exiles" received any comment? I thought it was great.

   The word on the next Julian May book in the Galactic Milieu is that it's
due out end of '90 or beginning of '91.  There are going to be 3 books
covering the events leading up to and during the Metaphysic Rebellion.

That's all the news I've got.  And I'm a die-hard Julian May fan too.

Dave Weissman
GSFCMail/X.400
Goddard Space Flight Center
NASA

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 03:53:20 GMT
From: schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu (Christina Schulman)
Subject: James Tiptree, Jr.

I've just finished James Tiptree Jr.'s (aka Alice B. Sheldon) anthology,
_Star_Songs_of_an_Old_Primate_, and I was wondering if she'd written any
novels? Does anyone out there in netland have a bibliography? The only
other books of hers that I have are _Ten_Thousand_Light_Years_From_Home_
and _Warm_Worlds_and_Otherwise_, also anthologies. Is she still alive? And
is she still writing? Please reply via email; I'll post a summary if
there's enough interest.

Would this be an appropriate time to start a thread on female authors that
publish under male or neutral names, ala Andre Norton? How many of them are
out there? (That have gone "public," I mean)

And on a completely different note, does anyone have any idea when Marti
Steussy's next book is due out?

Thanks much,

Christina Schulman
schulman@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 11:25:44 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.enet.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: James Tiptree, Jr.

schulman@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Christina Schulman) writes:

>I've just finished James Tiptree Jr.'s (aka Alice B. Sheldon) anthology,

A minor nit: "anthology" is generally used to refer to a book of short
stories by many different authors. A book of short stories by a single
author is referred to as a "collection".

> _Star_Songs_of_an_Old_Primate_, and I was wondering if she'd written any
>novels?

Yes: UP THE WALLS OF THE WORLD

>Does anyone out there in netland have a bibliography?

John Wenn probably has one done up already. If not, I can put one together.

>Is she still alive? And is she still writing?

No to both. A few years ago she killed herself after first killing her
husband. If I recall correctly, he was terminal, and her killing him was a
"mercy killing". She then killed herself because she felt she couldn't live
without him.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 10 May 90 14:30:25 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: KALEIDOSCOPE by Harry Turtledove

		     KALEIDOSCOPE by Harry Turtledove
		     Del Rey, 1990, ISBN 0-345-36477-5
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   Though Turtledove's shorter works have been collected before, those
collections were specialized: one collection was A DIFFERENT FLESH, his
stories of an alternate world in which Homo erectus settled the Americas
rather than the ancestors of the Indians, and the other was AGENT OF
BYZANTIUM, a collection of his stories set in an alternate history in which
Byzantium never fell.  But KALEIDOSCOPE, as the name implies, is not a
single-themed collection, but more varied.

   There is one "sim" story ("sim" being the name for the descendents of
Homo erectus found in the Americas when the Europeans arrived).  But though
"And So to Bed" starts out promising, set in 1661, it is the earliest of
the sim stories I have read, it ends with a blatant ripoff of a later
historical occurrence in our world.  "A Difficult Undertaking" is another
story set in another one of Turtledove's existing mythoi, his Videssos
cycle.

   "Bluff" was based on an interesting premise, but I found it difficult to
suspend my disbelief (though others more trained in psychology have praised
it).  "The Road Not Taken" suffers the same problem - Turtledove has
fascinating ideas, but can't always make the reader accept them.
Suspending one's disbelief in "The Weather's Fine" is even harder: the idea
that time is like weather and when you talk about it being "in the upper
sixties," you mean everyone is wearing love beads is a bit hard to take.
But if you can go with the flow, so to speak, the story is worthwhile.  But
in this case, the premise is not intended seriously, and I suppose it's no
more ridiculous than what happens to Alice after she falls down the rabbit
hole and no one berates that for being unbelievable.  "Hindsight" is one of
the better science fiction stories in which science fiction and science
fiction authors play an important part that I have read, and considerably
above Larry Niven's much-touted "The Return of William Proxmire."

   Turtledove hits every sub-genre.  The horror stories include "Crybaby"
(which may hit a bit too close to home for some) and "Gentlemen of the
Shade," an excellent vampire story which has (for me anyway) a nicely
un-final ending.  (Yes, I suppose this means there could be a sequel, but
it can also stand as is, hinting at what the future may hold.)  "The Castle
of the Sparrowhawk" and "The Summer Garden" are Turtledove's high fantasy
efforts; I found the former had interesting characterizations, but couldn't
finish the latter.  "The Girl Who Took Lessons" is not science fiction,
fantasy, or horror, well, not exactly.

   Not all the stories are successful.  "The Boring Beast," co-authored
with Kevin D. Sandes, was apparently written when they were intoxicated.
It shows.  If you think that having a main character named Condom the
Trojan makes a story funny, you may like this one.  I don't, and I didn't.
"The Last Article" is another alternate history, this time postulating that
Hitler's armies made it to India and were controlling it when Gandhi tried
to use his policy of non-violence against them.  It is, alas, very
predictable.

   Still, the hit rate is high: four very good ("The Weather's Fine,"
"Hindsight," "Gentlemen of the Shade," and "The Girl Who Took Lessons"),
five acceptable, and four disappointing.  All in all, KALEIDOSCOPE is a
good introduction to Harry Turtledove's wide range of talents.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 9 May 90 03:00:06 GMT
From: c0036973@cc.nu.oz
Subject: Deathgate Cycle & more...

I recently saw the new Weiss & Hickman novel called, ummm, something or
other. It is Part One of a series entitled The Deathgate Cycle.  Reading
the dust jacket, I learned that there will be at least 5 books in the
series. Apparently, the first four are about civilizations in the four
elements. This is the first time I have seen a Weiss & Hickman in hardback.
I assume that their stay with BANTAM/SPECTRA has earned them credibility.
(I must admit that the DARKSWORD and ROSE OF THE PROPHET books were all
progressively better than the TSRMASSAPPEAL DRAGONLANCE books.)
 However, they may be writing better but this series catapults one word to
the front of my cranium: pulp.
 If anyone has read this new book and could enlighten me as to whether it
is as cliched as I suspect, I would be grateful. You see, I fear a
rehashing of the DL books, just when things were looking better.

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 14:25:17 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

Today, a bouquet of four bombs for your reading displeasure:

Title:     The Steps of the Sun
By:        Walter Tevis
Publisher: Collier Nucleus (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 251pp
ISBN:      0-02-029865-X

   Everybody's entitled to an off day sometimes, and by me this is the
Collier Nucleus series's first failure of taste. Tevis manages to combine
some of the worst cliches of space opera (the millionaire inventor who
builds his own spaceship to go off and Save The World) with the most
tiresome attributes of the mainstream "novel of character" (the
protagonist's boringly predictable neuroses are the real subject of the
text). This is literatus disease (see RR#36) on the hoof, not saved by
Tevis's undoubted skill at prose construction and the few brief moments in
which the world convinces.

Title:     Space Hawks
By:        Sean Dalton
Publisher: Berkeley/Ace (May 1989)
Format:    pb, 188pp
ISBN:      0-441-77732-5

   Bletch. This is the first book in a formulaic space-opera series of the
most mindless sort, one that promises to be fully as wretched as DAW's "Cap
Kennedy" books. I found it utterly unreadable, and suggest that it belongs
at the bottom of the same toxic waste dump as Vardeman's _Demon_Crown_
books.

Title:     The Ransom of Black Stealth One
By:        Dean Ing
Publisher: TOR Books (April 1990)
Format:    pb, 471pp
ISBN:      0-812-50857-2

   Dean Ing has written some decent SF in the past. Sadly, in this venture
into techno-thrillerdom the gadgets are the only things that work. This
book is an old man's fantasy of regained youth (courtesy of an idealized
Bright Young Thing the protagonist kidnaps who spends the rest of the novel
throwing herself at him). It comes with a disturbing subtext of amorality
and callousness and entirely too many `good guys' who betray and kill on
orders or for a mean revenge and too many bad guys right out of Central
Casting for old-fashioned Russian heavies.  The only good parts are the
aerial chase scenes. If you must read those, wait till you can find this
one used.

Title:     Spellbound
By:        Ru Emerson
Publisher: Ace Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 471pp
ISBN:      0-441-77792-9

   Sigh. Yet *another* wretched formula fantasy-romance for the teen
market, replete with the usual glossy-carboard characters, melodramatic
plot, and overwrought prose (there's even, can you believe it, an evil
stepmother!). There's not a shred of originality or idea content anywhere
to be found in this mess, nor much of anything else for that matter, but
the way it's packaged and aimed just about guarantee that it'll move off
the shelves anyhow. Oh, well, let's hope the sales from it will subsidize
something more interesting.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Anvil (3 msgs) & Bischoff &
                            Foster (5 msgs) & Ing (2 msgs) & 
                            May

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 15:28:00 GMT
From: dswartz@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Dan Swartzendruber)
Subject: Re: A new Christopher Anvil story!

I second the feeling!  Those were some of my favorite stories in Analog
ever!  By the way, he actually wrote a couple of novels in the 70's.  One
of them, (Warlord's World I think?)  was a novel expanding on one of the
plot threads which ran through several of his IP short stories in Analog in
the 70's.  I was also under the impression that he was not writing anymore
(for whatever reason.)  I guess we just have to wait the next Analog.

Dan S.

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 17:56:43 GMT
From: cate3.osbunorth@xerox.com (Henry Cate III)
Subject: More on Christopher Anvil books

     There are at least two other Christopher Anvil books I can think of.
Both of them are a lot of fun.  The first is "Pandora's Planet" It started
from a story from Analog called "Trap" (I think.)  "Pandora's Planet" goes
on with how the humans are integrated into the combine.  The problem is
humans are so much more clever than the aliens, the aliens have trouble
conquering them.  And once they do, it's not clear who is in charge.
     The second is "The Day the Machines Stopped."  I think this may have
been made into a movie, but I've never been able to get a copy.  The story
takes place on Earth some time in the seventies.  The Soviet Government was
doing some research which changed the molecular structure of much of the
mass on Earth, just slightly, so that electricity doesn't work.
Civilization starts to collapse.  There is a strong message about what is
important in how people motivate themselves.
     It seems like there was another book about Roberts and the
Intersteller Patrol which was a collection of four stories from Analog, but
I can't remember the title.

Henry Cate III
uucp: ...ucbvax!xerox.com!cate3.osbunorth
Internet: cate3.osbunorth@Xerox.Com

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 06:08:38 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: A new Christopher Anvil story!

cate3.osbunorth@xerox.com (Henry Cate III) writes:
>Can anyone tell me about what Christopher Anvil has been up to in the last
>fifteen years, and why he hasn't written more?

I can't really say. Perhaps he's just suffered from massive writer's block,
as some others have.

At any rate, he wasn't entirely out of the picture. He had a novel come out
in the early 80's called (if my memory doesn't fail me) THE STEEL, THE
MIST, AND THE BLAZING SUN. It was published by Ace.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 13:02:15 GMT
From: plw@rayssdb.ssd.ray.com (Paul L. White)
Subject: Warning signals (Long w/ spoilers)

There are certain clues that a reader, combing the racks in a book store
for a good read, may use to avoid wasting his/her money/time.  I think I
may have discovered a new one: the book's title in dripping letters or
rough, paint brushed letters.

The book that led me to the discovery of this clue is "Abduction" by D.
Bischoff.  The cover blurb seemed mildly interesting - a famous UFO
debunker discovers a government UFO coverup when his daughter is abducted
by a UFO.  (It's only interesting because I'm going through a phase reading
about UFO encounters).

The book begins reasonably well with a UFO/ham radio enthusiast being
assassinated by government agents when he discovers the truth behind a
government-staged UFO abduction.  Okay, I am familiar with the CIA-paranoia
ploy and was ready to roll with it.  Enter the UFO debunker, lecturing and
promoting his books and making a great deal of money; life is great.  The
reader is introduced to his past as a Project Bluebook researcher and a
novelist friend who used to work with him.  The novelist wants him to look
at an old case that didn't have a satisfactory explanation, but life is too
good for the debunker and he is not interested.  At this point two shadowy
figures are spying on the two having this conversation (we are led to
believe that the shadowy figures are not with the government).  The
debunker's daughter and her boyfriend have a UFO encounter.  She asks her
dad to investigate.  He gets all bent out of shape that she should even
think that UFO's are real and refuses.  The daughter decides to involve her
dad's arch-enemy, a tabloid newspaper reporter.  The novelist finally
convinces the debunker to investigate the unsolved Project Bluebook case.
The debunker discovers that his files have been stolen and immediately
confronts an Air Force colonel.  The colonel contacts the government agents
who have been manufacturing UFO encounters (for some vague reason) and they
decide that they may have to kill the debunker and the novelist.  The
daughter gets hypnotized and remembers that the UFO occupants have told her
to be in Las Vegas for the next encounter.  The government kidnaps her
boyfriend.  The tabloid reporter teams up with the debunker and the
novelist.  The government agents kill the novelist.  The debunker and the
novelist rush to Las Vegas.  They encounter the government assassin, the
debunker kills the assassin.  It's too late, the UFO has abducted his
daughter.  Dejected, the debunker and the tabloid reporter stand in the
desert.  The two shadowy figures mentioned earlier in the book (but never
mentioned again) observe them in the distance, armed with a high-powered
rifle and telescopic sight.  The shadowy figures have a cryptic
conversation about how glad they are that they didn't have to kill the
debunker.

End of story.

The publisher actually let Bischoff get away with this ending.  What a
ripoff. I was going to mail the book back to the publisher and ask for my
money back but this posting has been a sufficient catharsis.

I'm not sorry for any spoilers revealed in this posting.  IMHO this novel
is a defective product and should be recalled back to the author for a
rewrite.  Anyway, chalk it up to experience, avoid novels with dripping or
rough, paint brush titles.

Paul White
plw@rayssd

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 03:21:08 GMT
From: rodney@ncrorl.orlando.ncr.com (Rodney Hamilton)
Subject: Foster's Flinx series

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU writes:
[ many lines deleted ]
>There's more than that now.  Six all told:
>   "For The Love of Mother-Not."

   Actually, "For Love of Mother-Not"

>   "The Tar-Aiym Krang"
>   "Orphan Star"
>   "The End of the Matter"
>   "BloodHype"
>   "Flinx in Flux"

Also, the _Moulokin_ trilogy, _Cachalot_ and _Voyage to the City of the
Dead_ are set in the Humanx Commonwealth universe as well.

Anyway, here is my question: in the chronology at the end of _Flinx in
Flux_, a mention is made of Flinx meeting Knigta Yakus (552 AA).  Where
does this story appear?  I don't remember seeing it anywhere and am very
curious.

Rodney V. Hamilton
Systems Engineering   
NCR Corp.
E&M-Orlando
Lake Mary, FL
rodney@ncrorl.Orlando.NCR.COM
{uunet}!ncrlnk!ncrorl!rodney

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 20:09:28 GMT
From: bnewton@atleng1.atl2 (Barry E. Newton)
Subject: Re: Foster's Spellsinger series

mlelias@miavx0.ham.muohio.edu (Mike Elias) says:
>   And finally, I believe the novel Voyage to the City of the Dead is set
>in the Humanx universe, but is not connected with the Flinx stories in any
>other way.

Everyone has forgotten one of my favorites, an early Foster Book, called
_Midworld_.  I don't think it belongs to any series either, but it is in
the Humanx universe.

Barry E. Newton
AT&T Network Operations
Atlanta, Georgia
bnewton@atleng1.ATT.COM

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 08:29:49 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Flinx (was Re: Foster's Spellsinger series)

gminette@polyslo.CalPoly.EDU (The Silver Dragon: AKA G. Minette) writes:
>There's more than that now.  Six all told:
>   "For The Love of Mother-Not."
>   "The Tar-Aiym Krang"
>   "Orphan Star"
>   "The End of the Matter"
>   "BloodHype"
>   "Flinx in Flux"

The published order 

   _The Tar-Aiym Krang_ (still my favorite)
   _BloodHype_
   _Orphan Star_
   _The End of the Matter_
   _For Love of Mother-Not_
   _Flinx in Flux_

There is also a short story written before, I think, FLoMN.  I think it
appears in _... Who Needs Enemies?_ (the "sequel" to _With Friends Like
These..._).

I mention this because that's also my order of preference.  TTAK set up a
couple of wonderfully lovable characters (Flinx, Pip, Mother, Tsuxenxuzex
[sp?], Bran Tse-Mallory, just to name a few).  BloodHype had Flinx in only
marginally, and where, time-wise, it takes place is a good question; it
really doesn't fit into the rest of the series.  It's good, though, and I
really liked the enemy critter in it.  OS and TEotM are, just not as well
done, I guess.  The character is slightly different, and just doesn't seem
right.  FiF was just *bad*.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 02:36:08 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: Foster's Flinx series

rodney@ncrorl.Orlando.NCR.COM (Rodney Hamilton) writes:
>Anyway, here is my question: in the chronology at the end of _Flinx in
>Flux_, a mention is made of Flinx meeting Knigta Yakus (552 AA).  Where
>does this story appear?  I don't remember seeing it anywhere and am very
>curious.

The story you're looking for is "Snake Eyes." I believe it originally
appeared in one of Judy-Lynn Del Rey's _Stellar_ anthologies. It was
reprinted in Foster's second collection, _Who Needs Enemies_.

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 02:57:32 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: Flinx (was Re: Foster's Spellsinger series)

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
[stuff deleted listing the six Flinx novels]
>There is also a short story written before, I think, FLoMN.  I think it
>appears in _... Who Needs Enemies?_ (the "sequel" to _With Friends Like
>These..._).

Yep, "Snake Eyes" appears in _Who Needs Enemies?_ (Also, Skua September's
half-brother Sawbill appears in the story "Emoman" from _With Friends Like
These_.)

>I mention this because that's also my order of preference.  TTAK set up a
>couple of wonderfully lovable characters (Flinx, Pip, Mother, Tsuxenxuzex
>[sp?], Bran Tse-Mallory, just to name a few).  BloodHype had Flinx in only
>marginally, and where, time-wise, it takes place is a good question; it
>really doesn't fit into the rest of the series.  It's good, though, and I
>really liked the enemy critter in it.  OS and TEotM are... just not as
>well done, I guess.  The character is slightly different, and just doesn't
>seem right.  FiF was just *bad*.

Actually, when I re-read _Bloodhype_ (which *is* my favorite Foster book) I
was stunned at how well it fits temporally in the place the timeline puts
it.  There is reference to both the incredibility of a K-K drive ship
landing and mention of (I think) an ursinoid alien.  Can you say
"Ulru-Ujurrian"?

Of course, I think Foster's original intent was quite different; he
probably originally intended for Flinx to have brought down the ship using
what he learned from Peot. But I thought he did his retcon with uncommon
skill. (That, or he'd been planning this stuff *years* in advance.)

I'd agree with you that Flinx in _Tar-Aiym Krang_ is slightly different
from the one in _Bloodhype_ and significantly different from the one in
_Orphan Star/End of the Matter_. The character in the latter pair of novels
seemed more like he'd just fallen off the turnip truck; the sort of
character *I* think of when I think of space opera, rather than the
streetwise kid and cynical young adult of _TAK/Bloodhype_. But I'm not sure
that I like him less. Besides, I liked _The End of the Matter_ because we
got to see Bran Tse-Mallory and Truzenzuzex again, and I thought the idea
of Abalamahalamatantra was wonderful. How do other Flinx/Commonwealth fans
feel about these novels?

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 20:31:52 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Reviews: short takes (Black Stealth One)

> Title:     The Ransom of Black Stealth One
> By:        Dean Ing
> Publisher: TOR Books (April 1990)
> Format:    pb, 471pp
> ISBN:      0-812-50857-2
> 
> The only good parts are the aerial chase scenes. If you must read

   The descriptions of the aircraft are very well done, and show to good
advantage Mr. Ing's engineering background.  I'll agree some aspects of the
plot get a bit thin fairly often, but if you're interested in some
information on stealth technology without too much technical jargon this
one is pretty good.  There are also some interesting twists with both the
US and USSR trying to get their hands on the thing.

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 23:37:05 GMT
From: grr@cbmvax.commodore.com (George Robbins)
Subject: Re: Review: short takes (spoilers added)

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
> Title:     The Ransom of Black Stealth One
> By:        Dean Ing
>
>    This book is an old man's fantasy of regained youth (courtesy of an
> idealized Bright Young Thing the protagonist kidnaps who spends the rest
> of the novel throwing herself at him).

Ah, but it isn't regained youth a powerful fantasy, and isn't daddy's
little girl falling in love with daddy's best friend and daddy's worst
enemy, and is he one of the good guys or one of the bad guys?

> It comes with a disturbing subtext of amorality and callousness and
> entirely too many `good guys' who betray and kill on orders or for a mean
> revenge and, too many bad guys right out of Central Casting for
> old-fashioned Russian heavies.

Yes, but though disturbing, that part is not that far from reality, and a
hell of a lot more carefully crafted then the hyperbolic good guy/
bad/evil/awful guy dichotomy that shows up too often in the SF/adventure
genres.  The plot element of the trusted good guy who feels that he has to
toss strategic information to the soviets to balance the excesses of his
own side and then feels that he has to eliminate one of his friends who
could compromise him is at the core of the story, but gets swamped by all
the high tech and love story aspects.

> The only good parts are the aerial chase scenes. If you must read those,
> wait till you can find this one used.

Well, the chase scenes are good, and how the little engine that could (oops
plane) survives all the big bad planes is quite well done and technically
plausible.  What doesn't pass is the expectation that the protagonist will
be able to keep/enjoy the plane and how he turned his friend to take the
risk of stealing it in the first place.

> Dean Ing has written some decent SF in the past. Sadly, in this venture
> into techno-thrillerdom the gadgets are the only things that work.

I don't know really, Ing's SF has never really escaped the
Heinlein/Pournelle reality model, whereas his several adventure/suspense
novels are showing some real promise for that genre.  Perhaps he can take
something worthwhile of SF with him.

BTW, have you reviewed "Marching though Georgia" yet?  You still need to
grasp that conflict with your personal politics is less of a critical
criteria than the plausibilty of the situation or the self-consistency of
the world-model as experienced by the characters.  Using good fiction to
push bad politics may be an evil, but using fiction to examine good/bad
politics and permitting perverse politics to exist to stress characters in
interesting ways is not necessarily so.

George Robbins
{uunet|pyramid|rutgers}!cbmvax!grr
grr@cbmvax.commodore.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 13:59:17 GMT
From: quasar@samurai-cat.Berkeley.EDU (Laurence R. Brothers)
Subject: Julian May

Unfortunately "Intervention" originally came out several years ago, and
only last year (?) made it into paperback. Supposedly there was going to be
another trilogy about Jack the Bodyless & co., but I don't know it's
status.

I liked the whole series, "fun" plot, milieu, etc., along with good
writing, a rare combination. My only complaint would be that the series got
a little soap-opera-ish (or is that comic-book-ish?) after a while, what
with all the major characters continuing to confront each other again and
again.

Laurence R. Brothers
Bellcore
Computer Technology Transfer
Knowledge-Based Systems
quasar@bellcore.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	Books - Pratchett & Tiptree & Weiner & Requests (4 msgs) &
                Tor Double #20 & Basement Full of Books (2 msgs) &
                Fantasy Authors Needed (3 msgs) & 
                Request Answers (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 15:17:54 GMT
From: eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson)
Subject: Juvenile SF: Terry Pratchett's Nome Books

I've just finished reading "Diggers", the second of Terry Pratchett's Nome
books. These books, "Truckers" being the first of the series and Volume 3
to come, are technically children's books, but Pratchett's whimsical,
slightly cynical, humour makes them ideal for children of all ages.

The Nome books are about the adventures of the descendants of the crew of
an alien scoutship that was stranded on Earth, and have lost all contact
with their pasts. Nomes, obviously, are small, and as a result live roughly
10 times faster than humans, which gives rise to hilarity as they bumble
around present day England.  Being somewhat literal creatures they serve as
an excellent foil for Pratchett's sideways look at the peculiarities of the
English language, with Nomes expressing surprise when a sign "Road Works
Ahead" is in front of a road that definitely not working, as someone has
put a hole in it!

The Nome books serve as an excellent (IMHO) piece of light relief, as do
the rest of Terry Pratchett's works, among which are the 8 (soon to be 9)
books of the Discworld series.

Pratchettography:

   The Carpet People           (out of print juvenile fantasy)
   The Dark Side of the Sun    (SF pastiche)
   Strata                      (SF pastiche. esp. Ringworld)
   The Unadulterated Cat       (non F/SF. Just a seriously funny book
                                about what cats are REALLY like!)
   Good Omens                  (Dark fantasy pastiche. written with
                                Neil Gaiman. Slogan for book is:
                                "Funnier than Stephen King, more
                                 horrific than Tom Sharpe")

   The Discworld books:

   The Colour of Magic         (F pastiches; linked novellas)
   The Light Fantastic         (F pastiche: the end of the Discworld?)
   Equal Rites                 (F pastiche: little girl as wizard)
   Mort                        (F pastiche: apprentice to Death)
   Sourcery!                   (F pastiche: wizard wars)
   Wyrd Sisters                (F pastiche: Hamlet meets Macbeth?)
   Pyramids                    (F pastiche: Assassin inherits Egyptian
                                Kingdom)
   Guards! Guards!             (F pastiche: Detectives & Dragons?)

Simon H. Le G. Bisson
School of Electrical Engineering
Bath University, Claverton Down
Bath, Avon, England
+44 225 826826 x 4020
UUCP: ...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!gdr!eesshlgb
ARPA: eesshlgb%gdr.bath.ac.uk@cs.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 05:40:40 GMT
From: BECKS@taunivm.bitnet (Sara Beck)
Subject: James Tiptree

If Jove can nod, Jerry B. can leave a book out of a bibliography!  James
Tiptree had at least one other novel besides "Up the Walls of the World",
namely "Brightness Falls from the Air" which appeared in 1987 or 1988 I
think.  Pretty brutal in places, flawed in some respects, but I remember
every character and incident vividly even though I haven't opened the book
in years. That kind of sums up Tiptree, actually. 

Sara

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 21:02:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Station Gehenna

I just finished reading "Station Gehenna" by Andrew Weiner.  Any comments?
Has he done anything else?

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 15:56:09 GMT
From: sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridbar Dasari)
Subject: Do you recognize this story?

A friend told me about a book that goes like this:
all the races in the universe are subservient to another wiser race; the
ignorant race serves the more advanced race for a period of time before it
can join the rest of the races in the universe as equals; the human race
bypassed the servitude period and managed to get equal status without
serving another race;

Does this plot sound familiar to anyone?  If so, please tell me the name of
the book and the author.  I think it might be Brin who wrote this, but I'm
not sure.

Thanks

SHD

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 21:42:56 GMT
From: dana@chaos.cs.brandeis.edu (Dana Goldblatt)
Subject: Stories set on pre-discovered planets

>> The story concerns a trio of astronauts who discover a planet, only to
>> find out it's been "discovered" before, several hundred years ago, and
>> then forgotten.  They are greated enthusiasticly by the natives, and
>> greeted in their own toungue.
[more description of the story was here]
>
>  THe story is "Test Piece", by Eric Frank Russell, first published in
>"Other Worlds Science Stories", March 1951. The planet had been previously
>visited by another astronaut, Fraser, who settled there and became a
>respected leader of the autochthones. He died several generations before
>the other explorers arrive, and was still venerated by the natives.
[spoilers for the old story were here]

Does anyone know of some more stories in which people land on a planet only
to find someone else (an individual) crash landed there before?

Two examples I know besides the above: _Monument_ by Lloyd Biggle.  The
original lander leads a happy life with the natives; just before he dies he
trains some young natives to cope with the invasion he knows is coming from
his own people.  Definitely a joke on the invaders.

And a story by Robert Sheckley, I forget the title, but the main character
is Edward Danton, who escapes the stifling Earth life and lands on an
uninhabited planet only to have the people who later land assume he is a
native who was taught their language by a previous crash-lander.  An
interesting twist on this plot.

Any others?

Dana Goldblatt            
Brandeis University       
dana@chaos.cs.brandeis.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 22:05:00 GMT
From: NELANT@carleton.edu
Subject: Question about "cyberpunk"

A book appeared recently called "Bad Voltage". It's very entertaining, held
my interest for a long time. The question: is it "cyberpunk" or what?  Does
anyone know of this book? Can't remember the author, sorry.

Thanks very much.

Terence

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 17:39:00 GMT
From: lmhg0369@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu
Subject: Book title?  Windhover?

I'm looking for a title of a s/f book, and if it's a series, the name of
the series.  I think I know the title, anyway, here goes:

Some guy with a mysterious past is running around in a space vessel, and
remembers about some sort of affair or goings-on with a lady named Fairy
Peg.  I think that it was from a book called something similar to _The
Windhover Tapes_.  I pretty much forget anything else about the story.  I
had picked up this book long ago, but put it down before finishing it and
now I forget what it was.

Please tell me the title, author, and any other books if it's a series.
Criticism would be okay, too, if you have strong feelings good or bad.  And
please post in case somebody else wants to know.

Thanks.

L. Haskins
l-haskins@uiuc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 21:45:30 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: "Wheels of If"/"Pugnacious Peacemaker"

		 "The Wheels of If" by L. Sprague de Camp
	      "The Pugnacious Peacemaker" by Harry Turtledove
      Tor Double #20, 1990 ("The Wheels of If" copyright 1940, 1968),
			    ISBN 0-812-50202-7
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   Tor has picked up the torch dropped by Ace in issuing "double novels,"
actually closer to double novellas in most cases.  Here each half seems to
be slightly over 30,000 words; the Hugo definition for a novel requires
40,000.  But this double is the first (to my knowledge) in that the two
halves are connected.  Oh, Ace did its share of doubles where the same
author wrote both halves, but the two pieces were always independent.  Here
the Turtledove is a sequel to the de Camp.  For this reason, Tor has
decided *not* to use the back-to-back, double-covered format we have come
to know (and as amateur librarians, to hate) and has instead issued this as
a normal book, with one story following the other and a standard front and
back cover.  This at least saves the artist from having the artwork on one
cover splattered over by the UPC code, though in order to fit both titles
and authors on the front cover, the artwork is reduced to a two-inch
square.  And the spine, though it has the mirror-imaged Tor logo in the
center, has both titles facing the standard (U.S.) way, which is to say the
reverse of the standard (British) way.  Interestingly, the Turtledove gets
top billing, even though it is the second half, probably because it is the
new half.  (On the first page, by the way, Tor says that they will be doing
more of this sort of classic/sequel pairing with a non-"flip-flop" format.)
And now that you are totally bored with publishing minutiae, what about the
contents?

   "The Wheels of If" is a classic, not just in the sub-genre of alternate
history, but in science fiction as a whole.  And it has aged surprisingly
well, being as readable now as (I imagine) it was half a century ago.  (Has
L. Sprague de Camp really been writing that long?!)  New York attorney
Allister Park wakes up one day to find himself in another New York, one in
which he, his friends, and his old job don't seem to exist.  But not to
worry, because the next day he's out of that and into a New York in a world
in which the Revolutionary War never happened (or we lost it).  After
another few days of world-hopping, he eventually finds himself permanently
in New Belfast, the result of a world in which the Synod of Whitby in 664
A.D. decided in favor of the Celtic Christian Church rather than the Roman.
And what's more, he's in the body of a rabble-rousing bishop.  Seeing how
he manages, and finding out how he got there occupy the rest of the
novella.

   In "The Pugnacious Peacemaker" Park is now a respected jurist and hence
is called in to solve a dispute between the Incas and the Moors in South
America.  Having been to the area he is writing about, I can say with some
confidence that he portrays it for the most part extremely accurately,
though I don't think there are any "steaming tropical ports" on the South
American coastline anywhere near where a train for Kuuskoo (Cuzco) would
depart from, that part of South America is particularly arid and in fact it
*never* rains in Lima.  But Turtledove captures Kuuskoo perfectly, it was
almost like being there again.

   What is marvelous about this pairing is that neither story makes the
other one look bad by comparison, though the styles are quite different.
De Camp writes in a sort of 1940s wise-cracking Humphrey Bogart style
(well, I know what I mean even if you don't); Turtledove writes with
straightforward modern prose.  De Camp and Turtledove also have very
different attitudes toward women in their stories.  De Camp's Park is a
womanizer who definitely sees women as objects; Turtledove has him maturing
to someone who can fall in love (and with someone of a different race and
culture).  (This is not intended as a negative comment on De Camp, he wrote
to the conventions of his time, and given that Park ended up as a bishop,
his interactions with women were at a minimum anyway.)

   If you are a fan of alternate histories, this is a must-buy.  Even if
you already have "The Wheels of If," this double volume is a treat.  So
treat yourself!

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 01:26:05 GMT
From: mcintyre@cpac.washington.edu (Vonda McIntyre)
Subject: Basement Full of Books 2.04
 
			  BASEMENT FULL OF BOOKS
			Version 2.04 (May 11, 1990)
 
Version 2.04 (May 11, 1990) of the Basement Full of Books list is available
on request.
 
The list includes titles in science fiction and technical subjects by
George Zebrowski, Jane Yolen, Gene Wolfe, Kate Wilhelm, L.A. Taylor, Rob
Swigart, John E. Stith, Larry Niven, Gwenyth Hood, Jeff Hecht & Dick
Teresi, James Gunn, Harlan Ellison, Gene DeWeese, Juanita Coulson, and, new
to the list, TERESA PLOWRIGHT.
 
Vonda N. McIntyre
mcintyre@yang.cpac.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 03:34:19 GMT
From: llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Laurie Kleiner)
Subject: Re: Basement Full of Books 2.04

Please forgive me for being dense, but is the BFB 2.04 just a listing of
books and articles, or is it reviews, or something else?

PS: Vonda, when is the sequel to Spacefarers due ?!?! (sorry if the title
is wrong - books in a box at home)

Laurie Kleiner
llkl@uhura.cc.rochester.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 03:47:00 GMT
From: CL220320@ulkyvx.bitnet (MICHAEL LERNER)
Subject: Fantasy authors needed

Could someone send me a list of Fantasy authors they really like?  I'm
trying to find some new stuff. Here's a list of some of my favorites, if
anyone's interested.

Terry Brooks - Sword of Shannara
David Eddings - Pawn of Prophecy
JRR Tolkien (of course!) - The Hobbit/LOTR
Stephen Donaldson - Lord Foul's Bane
Michael Moorcock - Elric/Corum/Hawkmoon/Erokesee
Robert Don Hughes - Pelmen the Powershaper trilogy
Piers Anthony - Spell for Chameleon/Apprentice Adept Trilogy
Raymond Feist - Magician
Patricia A. McKillip - Riddlemaster of Hed
Barbara Hambly - The Silent Tower
Julian May - Pliocene Exile Saga
Terry Pratchett - The Light Fantastic
Craig Shaw Gardner - Exploits of Ebenezum
Robert Asprin - Another Fine Myth
John Dechancie - Castle Perilous
Roger Zelazny - 9 Princes in Amber
Alan Dean Foster - Spellsinger
Christopher Stasheff - Her Majesty's Wizard/The Warlock in Spite of Himself
Paula Volsky - The Luck of Relian Kru
Anne McCaffrey - The Dragonriders of Pern
Steven Brust - Jhereg
Janny Wurts - Stormwarden (Cycle of Fire trilogy)

I'd be interested in hearing about any other authors/their books not on
this list!

Thanks.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 16:08:30 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Fantasy authors needed

> I'd be interested in hearing about any other authors/their books not on
> this list!

Glen Cook - Dread Empire, Black Company series
Roland Green - Wandor series
Katherine Kurtz - Deryni series
Fritz Leiber - Fafarhd (sp?) and Mouser series
Jack Vance - Lyonesse, Dying Earth series
Lawrence Watt Evans - Garth the Overman series
Gene Wolfe - Book of the New Sun

   ( Yes, I know, Watt-Evans appears on his books.  Evans is his middle
name and he hyphenated to distinguish himself from another Lawrence Evans
who was an author. )  The Wolfe and the Dying Earth by Vance are extreme
future stuff, but reads as fantasy or is fantasy in that setting.

Gregg Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 23:38:34 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Fantasy authors needed

Poul Anderson - A Midsummer Tempest

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 02:18:34 GMT
From: multics@acm.rpi.edu (Richard Shetron)
Subject: Re: Do you recognize this story?

>A friend told me about a book that goes like this:
>all the races in the universe are subservient to another wiser race; the
>ignorant race serves the more advanced race for a period of time before it
>can join the rest of the races in the universe as equals; the human race
>bypassed the servitude period and managed to get equal status without
>serving another race;

This sounds like the Uplift books by David Brin.  The humans uplifted both
chimpanzees and dolphins before the galactics ever discovered them and the
galactics spend a lot of time trying to figure out who uplifted the humans
and when.

Richard Shetron
USERFXLG@rpi.mts.edu
multics@clotho.acm.rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 18:53:58 GMT
From: matt@group-w.uchicago.edu (Matt Crawford)
Subject: Re: Stories set on pre-discovered planets

Dana Goldblatt writes:
>Does anyone know of some more stories in which people land on a planet
>only to find someone else (an individual) crash landed there before?

Take out the "crash" part and you could add Keith Laumer's "Star Colony".
(Gee, I think it was Laumer.)  Awful story though.  A colony ship crashes
or is sabotaged stranding the crew, who had not intended to be part of the
colony.  Eventually it is discovered that Earth is doing a brisk but
clandestine trade with the natives, who have some rather "advanced"
manufacturing methods.

Matt Crawford
matt@oddjob.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 19:32:46 GMT
From: colinm@ccs.carleton.ca (Colin McFadyen)
Subject: Re: Stories set on pre-discovered planets

>Does anyone know of some more stories in which people land on a planet
>only to find someone else (an individual) crash landed there before?

How about Robinson Crusoe On Mars?  He crashed there only to find that
aliens visited once in a while to mine for something or another.

Colin McFadyen

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

		  Miscellaneous - Drugs in SF (9 msgs) &
                                  Magic vs. Technology (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 18:17:15 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

U19807@UICVM.UIC.EDU writes:
>ELLISON,HARLAN
>-"Demon with a Glass Hand" (NOTE: I _think_ this is the title I mean)

Almost certainly you mean "Shattered Like a Glass Goblin".

   There's also Piers Anthony's _Tarot_, in which the protagonist is a
former addict of the drug "mnem", which enhanced memory when taken but
erased it in withdrawal.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 05:00:00 GMT
From: JEHNINGS@wheatnma.bitnet
Subject: Drugs in SF (possible spoilers)

In response to the request for science fiction dealing with drugs, William
Shatner's novel _TekWar_, as bad as it is, has drugs as the basis of its
plot.  In the book, the main character was addicted to a drug called Tek,
which was used through a "brain-box", which was a set of electrodes
attached to a box.  The electrodes were placed on the head for maximum
stimulation.  Tek itself was a small silicon chip that was placed inside
the box which produced usually pleasurable fantasies.

The entire book is about looking for a cure for the Tek addiction.  To me,
the reference sounds a lot like a very high technology substitute for
cocaine or crack - Tek gives a short pleasurable high and is expensive.

Melissa Jehnings
Wheaton College
Norton, MA 02766
BITNET: JEHNINGS@WHEATNMA

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 22:21:03 GMT
From: sderby@bcm.tmc.edu (Stuart P. Derby)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

_Ubik_ is yet another "drug"-related Philip K. Dick novel. Personally, I
found it more interesting than _Three Stigmata..._,but it was also a harder
read.

Norman Spinrad's _Child of Fortune_ had a major portion (half?)  devoted to
"drugs", as the plucky heroine visits a planet where the scents of flowers
are more than intoxicating. Oddly, this novel apparently wasn't marketed as
SF, I found it in the general fiction section of a B. Daltons quite by
accident. (Anybody want to tell me if I should read _Bug Jack Barron_?).
It was pretty good, made me draw comparisons to the Heinlein coming-of-age
stories, especially Podkayne.

Stu

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 15:50:27 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

Aren't drugs also important in the Dune series.  I didn't follow it but
from what I remember there was a link between some drug or spice and the
control of the worms and their very blue eyes.

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu 
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 16:37:32 GMT
From: hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu (Paul Hager)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF (possible spoilers)

JEHNINGS@wheatnma.BITNET writes:
>In response to the request for science fiction dealing with drugs, William
>Shatner's novel _TekWar_, as bad as it is, has drugs as the basis of its
>plot.  In the book, the main character was addicted to a drug called Tek,
>which was used through a "brain-box", which was a set of electrodes
>attached to a box.  The electrodes were placed on the head for maximum
>stimulation.  Tek itself was a small silicon chip that was placed inside
>the box which produced usually pleasurable fantasies.
>
>The entire book is about looking for a cure for the Tek addiction.  To me,
>the reference sounds a lot like a very high technology substitute for
>cocaine or crack - Tek gives a short pleasurable high and is expensive.

Sounds like a rip-off of Niven's Tasp and Wireheads.  Of course, this is a
mechanical/electrical method of brain stimulation rather than a chemical
one.

On the same thread, didn't Silverberg (again) write about an America of the
future that had ruined itself in some unspecified way and had become a
tourist Mecca for affluent Africans, Indians, and South Americans?  The
central character is a tour guide who leads a group ultimately to a subway
ruin where some damaged but still operational pleasure vending machines are
encountered and used.  They work on direct stimulation of the brain's
pleasure center.

Paul hager
hagerp@iuvax.cs.indiana.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 17:46:02 GMT
From: connie@osf.osf.org (Connie Callahan)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

And if you want more recent examples of drugs in SF, try:

Kim Stanley Robinson's _The Gold Coast_ - a great read anyway,

and

George Alec Effinger's _When Gravity Fails_ - also a very well-written, but
somewhat more depressing, novel.

Connie Callahan
connie@osf.org

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 18:59:30 GMT
From: firth@sei.cmu.edu (Robert Firth)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

sderby@watson.bcm.tmc.edu (Stuart P. Derby) writes:
>_Ubik_ is yet another "drug"-related Philip K. Dick novel. Personally, I
>found it more interesting than _Three Stigmata..._,but it was also a
>harder read.

Could you elaborate on this, please?  I interpret Ubik as a retelling in
science-fictional terms of the teachings of the Bardo Thodol, and didn't
see much to do with drugs as such.  But it is so easy to miss important
things in Dick, and I'd welcome your viewpoint.

Another SF story with interesting natural drugs is George O Smith's
"Hellflower".

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 18:56:02 GMT
From: cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

schimel-lawrence@CS.YALE.EDU (Lawrence Schimel) writes:
>Aren't drugs also important in the Dune series.  I didn't follow it but
>from what I remember there was a link between some drug or spice and the
>control of the worms and their very blue eyes.

Actually, spice is the drug in question.  It causes the blue eyes and is
created by the worms.

Conway Yee

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 19:12:13 GMT
From: reed!langford@cse.ogi.edu (Chris Langford)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

How about "The Butterfly Kid" by Chester Anderson?

I always thought that one was a real kick.  It was written in the late
sixties, and the supposition is that the hippie culture never died, but
became completely mainstream.  The plot of the book is that 6 foot blue
lobster-like aliens come to earth and try to take over civilization by
dosing everyone on a very "special" drug.

Chris Langford
langford@reed.bitnet
tektronix!reed!langford

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 19:13:54 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

In this thread (though I haven't been reading it exhaustively), I haven't
seen anyone mention psionics.  How do they count, science or magic?  On the
one hand, there's nothing "mystical" about psionics, they are often (in SF)
scientifically studied and researched (I refer anyone interested to
McCaffrey's very good _To Ride Pegasus_).  However, never has anyone said
how they're done, or where the power comes from to lift that cinder block.
Saying, "It's telekinesis, don't ask questions," doesn't quite do it for
me.

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 19:31:21 GMT
From: ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

daryl@oravax.UUCP (Steven Daryl McCullough) writes:
>Anyway, I disagree that there is no way to tell the difference. If you
>understand how something works, I think you know whether it is magic or
>technology.

This thread was started by saying, "Arthur C. Clarke said... etc., I don't
think this is correct".  The point of Arthur C. Clarke's quote was not that
there was no difference between extremely advanced technology and magic,
but that there would be no way to tell the difference.  You said, "If you
understand how something works..." and there's the problem!  Given the
phrase, "sufficiently advanced technology" allows you to make the
technology arbitrarily advanced; not only beyond your ability to
understand, but beyond your (and my, of course) CAPACITY to understand.  We
would be fundamentally incapable of understanding it.  The point is that if
you DON'T understand how the technology works, you cannot tell it from
magic, where it is not POSSIBLE to understand how it works.

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 20:12:00 GMT
From: AMSA@cucisa.bitnet
Subject: Re: magic & technology

fi@whittaker.rice.edu (Fiona Oceanstar) says:
>ponzi@irst.it (Marco Ponzi) says:
>>...magic "died" a long time ago; (almost) nobody believes in it any
>>more...
>You'll probably get a lot of rejoinders to THAT one!  As long as we still
>don't know (and it's debatable whether we will ever know, in a purely
>reductionist sense) 1) how the mind/brain controls the body, 2) how the
>mind/brain works, and 3) how human social interactions work, there will
>always be room for magic.  Doctors refer to "miraculous" cures all the
>time, and most of the physicians I know think there is a real physical
>effect from such magical practices as voodoo, root spells, folk healing,
>meditation, and hypnosis, let alone psychotherapy.  Magic is a state of
>mind, and mind influences body, action, motivation, etc.

No magic today eh?  Magical thinking is reflected by a very common habit,
one that almost every culture shares: superstitions.  There are traditional
ones, such as the number 13 and having bad luck after a black cat crosses
your path; there are newer ones, such as "if I wear my yellow sweater for
tomorrow's calculus exam, I'll pass because that's what happened when I
wore it to my last calc exam" or "if I drink a lot of water before and
after I have sex, I won't get pregnant; my grandmother told me that and it
worked the last 3 times so why don't you try it?"  Newer superstitions are
formed from observing associations, but without any explanations offered
other than IT WORKS!  I doubt that very many people can say they haven't
engaged in this style of thinking and belief before.

   As for "miraculous cures", there is magical thinking in medicine on a
far more mundane level: most of medical therapy is predicated upon
outcomes; if a treatment works, it is accepted, despite any theories to the
contrary.  This is not so bad when the aim is to benefit the patient, but
it should be remembered that modern scientific medicine didn't really start
until this century.  Go ahead, ask your dermatologist why tar is good for
allergic dermatitis.

>Magic is simply a word we use to describe phenomena beyond our ken, be
>they technological phenomena (someone knows how it works, but I don't) or
>phenomena as yet "unexplained."  The word _magic_ itself may have fallen
>into disrepute, but don't confuse that with the laudable ability of people
>to appreciate the mysteries all around them.

  It may do well to differentiate between the two types of magic a
nonscientific society fails to distinguish: 1) magic is something beyond
our current knowledge (i.e., comets to Galileo); 2) magic is something
forever beyond man's grasp, that is, a supernatural phenomenon (i.e.,
comets to the clergy persecuting Galileo).

Edison Wong
amsa@cucisa.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 19:39:06 GMT
From: creare.creare!inb@rutgers.edu (Ian Brown)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) writes:
>daryl@oravax.UUCP (Steven Daryl McCullough) writes:
>>Anyway, I disagree that there is no way to tell the difference. If you
>>understand how something works, I think you know whether it is magic or
>>technology.
>
>This thread was started by saying, "Arthur C. Clarke said... etc., I don't
>think this is correct".  The point of Arthur C. Clarke's quote was not
>that there was no difference between extremely advanced technology and
>magic, but that there would be no way to tell the difference.  You said,
>"If you understand how something works..." and there's the problem!  Given
>the phrase, "sufficiently advanced technology" allows you to make the
>technology arbitrarily advanced; not only beyond your ability to
>understand, but beyond your (and my, of course) CAPACITY to understand.

Actually, it isn't necessary that it be beyond your capacity to understand,
just that you don't understand it and cannot make the connection between
what you do understand and the subject at hand, possibly because there is
no such connection or because the connection requires so many intermediate
steps that you cannot make the leap.

>We would be fundamentally incapable of understanding it.  The point is
>that if you DON'T understand how the technology works, you cannot tell it
>from magic, where it is not POSSIBLE to understand how it works.

Exactly, the emphasis is on the fact that you DON'T UNDERSTAND how the
thing works. It may be possible to understand it and it may not be, but
so long at you don't understand it it may not be possible to tell the
difference between magic and technology (for example: the Star Trek warp
drive could be a technological thing, or it could, just as easily, be a
magical spell.)

Ian Brown
...!dartvax!creare!inb

------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 20:47:24 GMT
From: gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

ars3_cif@uhura.cc.rochester.edu (Aaron Sher) writes:
>(I refer anyone interested to McCaffrey's very good _To Ride Pegasus_).

I second this. It's and EXCELLENT book on the subject of applied psionics.

>However, never has anyone said how they're done, or where the power comes
>from to lift that cinder block.

It's generally acknowledged (unless you're talking about ultra-tech
implants) that psi power comes from interal to the user, probable ki-tap.

>Saying, "It's telekinesis, don't ask questions," doesn't quite do it for
>me.

That just means that they don't want you to know, not that they don't. :-)

Coranth

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 04:25:52 GMT
From: gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

AMSA@cucisa.BITNET writes:
>No magic today eh?  Magical thinking is reflected by a very common habit,
>one that almost every culture shares: superstitions.

Don't forget that there are thousands (at least) of practicing witches and
mages around the world, ask any member of the pagan community.

>It may do well to differentiate between the two types of magic a
>nonscientific society fails to distinguish: 1) magic is something beyond
>our current knowledge (i.e., comets to Galileo); 2) magic is something
>forever beyond man's grasp, that is, a supernatural phenomenon (i.e.,
>comets to the clergy persecuting Galileo).

Magic (by my defintion) is the organization and application of that
knowledge that is not commonly accepted as fact. Science is the o&a of that
knowledge that IS commonly accepted as fact. The difference being how many
people know/use that knowledge.

Something that is "forever beyond man's grasp" (I assume you refer to the
human race as a whole)? I don't think there is any such thing, even as
pessimistic about the human race as I am.

Coranth

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 11:03:30 GMT
From: cernvax!rmal@mcsun.eu.net (richard lucock)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon) writes:
>Magic (by my defintion) is the organization and application of that
>knowledge that is not commonly accepted as fact. Science is the o&a of
>that knowledge that IS commonly accepted as fact. The difference being how
>many people know/use that knowledge.

Nope, I've got to disagree on this one. For something to be truly magic,
it has to be associated with the idea of gods/demons/etc. Even turning
someone into a frog doesn't count as magic, if a machine can be built
to do the same thing, consistently and predictably. And muttering a spell
to remove a wart is magic (assuming that the driving force is
supernatural) even if anyone can cast such a spell, and even if medical
technology can also remove warts. It's not what is done, by whom, but
how.

Richard

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 19:05:36 GMT
From: warningm@prism.cs.orst.edu (MICHAEL WARNING)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

It seems that the difference between magic and technology has something to
do with machines.  This seem obvious to me, so I may not be making much of
a point, but nobody has mentioned it explicitly.  I would probably say that
any event was 'magical' if it was done without the aid of a machine.  Then
you have to consider the difference between magic and psionics.  Psionics
has always seemed (to me) to be exactly like magic except that it can only
affect the physical world (plus mind-to-mind things like telepathy), and
the 'power' source comes completely from within the person, i.e. the person
does not draw on some outside source for the energy.

Using these definitions something like the dragons in McCaffrey's books
would (probably) be psionic.  The rituals and whatnot used in the Deryni
novels would put them in the magic category.  And anything that uses
machines is technology.

Then there's always the problem of how to pin down exactly what 'magical'
objects and machines really are;)

Mike Warning
warningm@prism.cs.orst.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

			Books - Donaldson (8 msgs)
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Date: 15 May 90 17:37:03 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>ladue@cs.Buffalo.EDU (Grant A. Ladue) writes:
>>the two series combined, I got a sense of complete futility.  It seems to
>>me that they can never defeat Lord Foul and every time they knock him
>>down, he only gets up stronger than before.  To me, the world seemed to
>>be in a continuous spiral down into misery and despair.  Every time evil
>>would be overcome, the next evil would be worse and the joy in between
>>would be less.
>
>That's not quite correct. There was a statement at the end of the last
>book that Lord Foul would be out of action for a *very* long time,
>possibly forever.
>
>I did notice that none of the "victors" that we followed lived to see the
>results of their victory. I, too, regard the Unbeliever series to be an
>almost unrelenting downbeat.

But I think that it's much more realistic.  I can't stand the books that
have a happy ending where everyone lives happily ever after and the world
will be rosy and cheery until eternity.  That's ridiculous!  The idea of
continuity is really important for me.  And even if there isn't another
series that deals with these characters, or if I don't read another one, at
least I know that there will be an interesting future out there.

Besides, let's face it, the idea behind Covenant was a rewrite of Christian
theology in fantasy form.  The "Creator" represented the passionate God,
and Lord Foul represented Satan.  Remember, he was a former Lord in Kevin's
time who "fell from grace" and destroyed the Land.  The Ravers are his
demons who fell from grace with him.  There are many more references here
that aren't included.  Using this analogy, it is accurate in showing that
evil is never totally destroyed, merely stopped.  Likewise, good is never
totally destroyed and there will constantly be a fight between the forces
of each.  As I said, I find this to be a bit more realistic and appealing
than the happily ever after.  I prefer to leave those endings to Hans
Christian Anderson and the Brothers Grimm.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 17:38:55 GMT
From: ARCHSLID@vtvm1.cc.vt.edu ("Fred L. Drake, Jr.")
Subject: Stephen R. Donaldson:  Covenent books

Ted Ying writes:
> minority that thought Covenent was a GREAT series; the people who hated
> it are so vocal.  However, I can't believe that the people who liked the
> series are that sparse

  Well, I certainly found the Covenent books to be downright refreshing,
considering how much "hero fantasy" is out there compared to other forms,
like what is called the "anti-hero" in the Covenent books.  While I won't
flame hero fantasy ( I like the idea because it fits fantasy so well! ), I
would like to see more well-written alternatives written that aren't so
dark about the nature of human beings; if I need to be depressed, I'll go
to work.  :-)
  I found the Covenent books wonderful because they did show that there is
a good side to human nature but remained believable at the same time.  As
nice as it is to think that most people would gladly give their lives to
save the world or at least an occasional "damsel in distress," it just
doesn't happen that way.  People are selfish, but not always.  The Covenent
books showed that and provided a solid, consistent, and believable world.
OK, I do think Donaldson pushed his luck some on believability in the
second trilogy and shifted towards the more obvious aspects of the all to
common "quest" orientation on the plot, but I was generally quite pleased
to read the books.
  So Ted, you need not think you are alone in your enjoyment for the
Covenent books.  I don't know that I would place them on the top of my
list, but then I don't worry about what I like best so much as why I like
what I like.  But that's another discussion!

Fred L. Drake, Jr.
Slide Curator
Art & Architecture Library  
302A Cowgill Hall  
VPI & SU  
Blacksburg, VA  24061 

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 18:19:58 GMT
From: tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Doug Ingram)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Doug Ingram) writes:
>>Donaldson writes in much the same way as Gene Wolfe, though with far more
>>imagery (and, as some would argue, more unnecessary words).
>
> I have to disagree here. It's hard to think of an awkward Wolfe sentence,
> whereas with Donaldson you can find one (at least) on every page.

   Well, not having any of Wolfe's books with me, I'll have to be careful
until I have some quotations tomorrow.  I suppose that I shouldn't have
been so general in this comment.  I should have said that Donaldson's
writing style is difficult, much like Wolfe's, but in a different way.  The
problem that I have with Wolfe is actually a ringing endorsement of his
books from an aesthetical point of view.

   Wolfe has a tendency to show off his amazing vocabulary, which is great
if you are reading with a background purpose of educating yourself and
learning new words.  In order to maintain continuity while I was reading
the book, though, I was forced to skim over many words which I did not
understand, probably about one every other page.  A friend of mine while
reading the books simply made a list of all of the words he was unfamiliar
with and looked them up later.

   As I said, there is nothing wrong with this at all, provided this is the
kind of reading one is looking for.  I have known no other books with which
I and many others I know have had a consensus on the major difficulty we
all had with the books.  Wolfe, like Donaldson, can be thoroughly enjoyed,
but it in both cases, it is a good idea to keep in mind that their writing
styles are far from the mainstream.  Many readers see this as a fault, and
I think they are being unfair.
	
Mike Hennebry writes:
>ladue@cs.Buffalo.EDU (Grant A. Ladue) writes:
>>the two series combined, I got a sense of complete futility.  It seems to
>>me that they can never defeat Lord Foul and every time they knock him
>>down, he only gets up stronger than before.  To me, the world seemed to
>>be in a continuous spiral down into misery and despair.  Every time evil
>>would be overcome, the next evil would be worse and the joy in between
>>would be less.
>
> That's not quite correct. There was a statement at the end of the last
> book that Lord Foul would be out of action for a *very* long time,
> possibly forever.

   I agree.  The end of the second series had a very nice finality to it
that implied no future problems that couldn't be dealt with by the Lords
themselves.  Of course, everything can't be sugar and spice.  Good can't
really exist without evil in the Land, so of course it isn't going to be a
utopia.

   The reason for Foul's strengthening in between the first and second
chronicles is that he had more time to plan things out.  In the first
chronicles, Foul seemed to be 'winging it,' but in the second, he had a
plan laid out from the very beginning which specifically kept Covenant as
the focus.

> I did notice that none of the "victors" that we followed lived to see the
> results of their victory. I, too, regard the Unbeliever series to be an
> almost unrelenting downbeat.
	
   This is debatable.  Linden lived to see the results of her victory if
you count her overcoming many of her internal weaknesses to be the fruits
of her efforts in the Land.  As far as 'living' to see the results of
victory, this is debatable as well what with Sunder and Hollian still
around even after the Staff of Law was reformed.  Hollian came back as
Covenant did, by the breaking of the Law of Life.  It's not really worth
getting into a discussion about the Laws of the Land being retroactive,
though.  Or is it?

Alan Wessles writes:
> I don't think the joy in the age of Berek was greater than that of the
> age in which Covenant first arrives in the land.  I also don't think that
> the misery during the second trilogy was greater than that in the first.
> 
> The next age has a pretty strong basis for good.  The remade Staff of Law
> (IMHO) is more powerful than the original.

   Well, I have to disagree on the first paragraph.  It DOES seem like the
general atmosphere of despair is generally worse as the three ages go
along, but this doesn't necessarily imply continued descent as new ages
come to pass.  I, for one, would love to see a historical chronicle about
Kevin, Berek, and the beginnings of the Land.  Perhaps it could show the
relationship between the two.  If Donaldson wants to trudge across the
entire Land yet again, he can always use Kevin hiding his seven Wards of
Lore as an excuse.  Of course, I'm not opposed to another trilogy with
Linden as the protagonist.  It would be another rare story in which a
strong-willed woman is the central character, which would maybe provide
some reparation for him in the minds of those who hate Terisa as a
stereotypical weak woman.

   Finally, in reference to Ted Ying's posting on how the chronicles
parallel Christian theology: This is yet another level on which the series
may be viewed.  I agree with Ted completely in that a sugar-coated ending
for this series would be both inappropriate and unfulfilling.

Doug Ingram
tiresias@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu
dougi@astro.as.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 03:44:26 GMT
From: gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon)
Subject: Re: Modant's Need

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>The only thing that bothered me about it was that the masters hadn't
>figured how to transport people without driving them crazy. I figured it
>out and I hadn't been thinking about it for years.

Basically it had something to do with resonance effects of being too close
to yourself in the moment of transfer. The farther away you tranported,
(especially to other planes), the less the danger of madness.

Remember that the ArchImager transported himself, and while I'll call him
eclectic and strange, he definitely has not lost his mind.

On another subject, has anyone else (or is it revealed in the second book)
seen through the king's plan?

He keeps talking about the war like a hop-board game, and "occasionally
having to sacrifice things to win in the end" (not exact).  Comments on
this?? <Forgive me naivete if this has been covered already.>

Coranth

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 20:11:28 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Modant's Need

gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon) writes:
>hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>>The only thing that bothered me about it was that the masters hadn't
>>figured how to transport people without driving them crazy. I figured it
>>out and I hadn't been thinking about it for years.
>
>Basically it had something to do with resonance effects of being too close
>to yourself in the moment of transfer. The farther away you tranported,
>(especially to other planes), the less the danger of madness.

The masters' guesswork was that mirrors were so powerful that using them
for something as simple as intra-world travel would damage most, if not
all, minds transported that way.  This does not explain why Geraden (sp?)
can bring people through a curved mirror into other parts of Mordant
without driving them crazy.

>Remember that the ArchImager transported himself, and while I'll call him
>eclectic and strange, he definitely has not lost his mind.

Losing one's mind is what happens to one who sees himself in a mirror.
Havelock didn't lose his mind, but went mad following Vagel through a flat
mirror into another part of their world.  Eremis (sp?) lost his mind in a
flat mirror.

At the end of Mordant's need the masters still don't know how to transport
people without driving them mad. They do have a clue, but apparently do not
know what the oxidant is.  Actually the oxidant is not needed, but it is
more convenient.

>On another subject, has anyone else (or is it revealed in the second book)
>seen through the king's plan?

My recollection is that Joyse tells Terisa about it in the first book.

>He keeps talking about the war like a hop-board game, and "occasionally
>having to sacrifice things to win in the end" (not exact).  Comments on
>this?? <Forgive me naivete if this has been covered already.>

Joyse is interested in saving the world, because it has people he likes in
it. Getting some of them killed and driving others up the wall with his
apparent incapacity didn't do Joyse much good either. He does it because he
doesn't have a better idea, or even know that there is one.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 21:11:00 GMT
From: CL220320@ulkyvx.bitnet (MICHAEL LERNER)
Subject: Donaldson's T. Covenent

I feel that the first book of the T. Covenent series was excellent.  Truly
a classic.  The next two books are alright, but not spectacular.  The rest
is garbage.  It's not very often a book of the quality of Lord Foul's Bane
comes along; probably decades hence this book will make required reading
lists along with The Hobbit.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 22:55:15 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Donaldson's T. Covenent

CL220320@ulkyvx.BITNET (MICHAEL LERNER) writes:
>I feel that the first book of the T. Covenent series was excellent.  Truly
>a classic.  The next two books are alright, but not spectacular.  The rest
>is garbage.  It's not very often a book of the quality of Lord Foul's Bane
>comes along; probably decades hence this book will make required reading
>lists along with The Hobbit.

Interesting.  My assessment is somewhat different.  I consider the first
150 pages (or so) of _Lord_Foul's_Bane_ to be one of the weakest samples of
writing I've seen in a long time.  However, the rest of the book more than
makes up for it.  The rest of the book is great.  I often tell people to
force themselves to wade through the beginning of the book because the rest
is worth doing so.  I tell them not to judge the book from the beginning.
However, because of the lack of interesting material in the first ~150
pages of the book, I don't think of it as the strongest.  To me, the third
book, is by far the best.  _The_Power_That_Preserves_ is amazing.  Where
you still despise (no pun intended) the Unbeliever, you really feel for the
Council of Lords and their predicament.  I could feel Mhoram's sorrow as he
struggled with the pains of the other Lords.  I could feel the weight of
responsibility and the overbearing power of the Illearth Stone throughout
the seige.  And I felt the relief when Mhoram killed the Raver.  His power
of description really made the whole book very vivid to me.  I do agree
with the assessment of the 2nd, 4th, and 5th book.  But again with the 6th
book, I felt that Donaldson's description really showed.  The build-up was
really impressive and the finale worth it.  I just regret having to read
through the 4th and 5th books to get to the 6th book.  Interesting how
different people view the same material.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 19:13:51 GMT
From: hillm@bilbo.inmos.co.uk (Mark Hill)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

>Anyways, the point is that while I enjoyed Mordant's Need very much, I
>liked the Covenent books more.  Nonetheless Mordant's

Also partly in reply to someone else's article (I cannot remember the name)
who mentioned that TC critics seem to be majority and vocal.

Please educate me (I am serious). What is it exactly that you see in the TC
books? For me it was a long winded way of communicating some philosophical
points and an interesting way of exploring a different world (fantasy
world/viewed by someone with a disease that I am statistically unlikely to
encounter). It is just sooooo long.

Given the above, I still read all 7 books. There are quicker and more
easily digestable ways of getting your point across.

_Mordant's Need_ was, for me, a different kettle of fish. A wonderful story
(my opinion), coherent but not trying to get across such unfamiliar
feelings/experiences. I guess I viewed this series as pure entertainment,
and in this it succeeded thoroughly. I await Donaldson's next book with
anticipation, so don't get the wrong idea. I don't knock TC for who he is
(a rapist) or what he is (a leper). I knock him for his story, whereas I
praise _Mordant's Need_ for its story.

Mark Hill
INMOS Limited
1000 Aztec West
Bristol, England BS12 4SQ
+44 454 616616 x 525
hillm@inmos.co.uk
ukc!inmos!hillm
uunet!inmos.com!hillm

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Anvil & Brin (5 msgs) & Cherryh &
                         Gibson & Hughart & Tor Doubles (2 msgs) &
                         Requests (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 11:44:23 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: More on Christopher Anvil books

cate3.osbunorth@xerox.com (Henry Cate III) writes:
>There are atleast two other Christopher Anvil books I can think of.  Both
>of them are a lot of fun.  The first is "Pandora's Planet" It started from
>a story from Analog called "Trap" (I think.)

Nope. It was expanded from a novelette of the same title, from ANALOG back
in the mid-50's. "Trap" was one of three or four other short stories set on
the same world.

>The second is "The Day the Machines Stopped."  I think this may have been
>made into a movie, but I've never been able to get a copy.

It wasn't made into any movie that I'm aware of.

>It seems like there was another book about Roberts and the Intersteller
>Patrol which was a collection of four stories from Analog, but I can't
>remember the title.

There were two IP books. The collection you're thinking of is STRANGERS IN
PARADISE. The other book was a novel called WARLORD'S WORLD.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 14 May 90 18:57:27 GMT
From: emeinfel@gmuvax2.gmu.edu (Edmond Meinfelder)
Subject: Re: The Uplift universe (Was: Do you recognize this story?)

mlelias@miavx0.ham.muohio.edu (Mike Elias) writes:
>[query deleted]
>This sounds like the Uplift universe books. There are three that I know
>of.
>
>   1) Sundiver
>   2) Startide Rising
>   3) The Uplift War
>
>These are in event-order, not in publishing order. I believe that they
>were published 2, 1, 3.

   Perhaps you two know something I don't, but the printing order was to my
knowledge:
   Sundiver        Feburary 1980
   Startide Rising September 1983
   The Uplift War  July 1987

which implies that the printing order was 1,2,3.  Proof of this is that Tom
Orley says to Gillian before he goes off to fight all the aliens
single-handed), "...drink one with old Jacob Demwa". By casually
referencing Jacob Demwa, proves that Brin wrote Sundiver first.  He did
receive most of his current popularity from Startide Rising.  I also agree,
that both the Upliftwar and Startide Rising occur simultaneously.
   Now, does anyone know if Brin will finish the series he started a decade
ago?  At the end of both Startide Rising and The Uplift War, it is unclear
how the rest of the Earth colonies are faring.  And Herbie, the mysterious
mummy is never explained, just implied that he may be a progenitor.  This
has been bugging me for a while.

Edmond L. Meinfelder III
(703) 709-0136
Internet: emeinfel@gmuvax2.gmu.edu
Bitnet: emeinfel@gmuvax.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 05:46:40 GMT
From: loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu (William Loos)
Subject: Re: The Uplift universe (Was: Do you recognize this story?)

johnsonr@stolaf..stolaf.edu (Rod Johnson) writes:
>Tom Orley dreams of the gas attack on Garth in UW.  So apparently UW and
>SR are completely simultaneous.
>
>When I first read SR, before UW was published, that made no impression on
>me at all, it must have just seemed like a random detail with no
>particular point.  Rereading it for the first time since UW, I realized
>Brin must have been planning UW all along.  I wonder how many other
>continuity clues have been dropped so far?  What all do we know about the
>uplift universe?

There was one candidate that I noticed.  My bet has always been that the
next book will be about some kind of contact with the warpo hydrogen
cultures.  At one point when Uthacalthing the Tymbrimi and Kault the
Thennanin were trekking back across the steppe after the crash Kault talked
about some high-level negotiations with the hydrogen breathers (the "
Fah'fah'n*fah " ) that he'd taken part in.  Some Terrans were present as
well "to show them some of the subtleties of high-level diplomacy."  but
Uthacalthing became aware that Kault wasn't being completely straight with
him: " He is not telling me all of it, Uthacalthing realized.  There were
other reasons Earthlings were involved. "

We haven't found out what that was all about.   Yet.

William D.B. Loos
Dept. of Molecular Biology
Mass. General Hospital
Boston, Mass.   02114
loos@mgh-frodo.harvard.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 19:01:56 GMT
From: matt@group-w.uchicago.edu (Matt Crawford)
Subject: Re: The Uplift universe (Was: Do you recognize this story?)

Brin did a reading (from EARTH) at the last Worldcon, but of course
everyone wanted to know about the next uplift book.  My memory's a little
hazy, but I think he said it would focus mainly on Streaker, which would go
to parts of the five galaxies that were supposed to be fallow with respect
to oxygen breathers.  I'm pretty sure he said there would be contact with
the hydrogen breathers.

Matt Crawford

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 19:59:37 GMT
From: merkel@hriso.att.com (Thomas Merkel)
Subject: Uplift universe continuity

Somewhere in reading _Sundiver_ I remember a passage where Jacob Dembwa
(sp?)  recalls a lost lover or friend, killed in some sort of confrontation
with terrorists attempting to damage the Needle, which is apparently a
skyhook on Earth.

After I finished the book, something clicked. I vaguely remember reading a
story with a related plot, sometime back in the late 70s or early 80s. The
hero thwarted the terrorists, but the heroine plunged to her death from the
heights.  Did Brin write some early Uplift universe stories?  I think I
might have read this in Analog, but it has been a while.  Does anyone
remember this too?  Some of the background in _Sundiver_ was very
familiar.

Tom Merkel
201-898-3547
att!hriso!merkel
merkel@hriso.ATT.COM

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 04:33:40 GMT
From: pdubois@tornado.berkeley.edu (Paul DuBois)
Subject: Re: Uplift universe continuity

merkel@hriso.ATT.COM (Thomas Merkel) writes:
>Somewhere in reading _Sundiver_ I remember a passage where Jacob Dembwa
>(sp?)  recalls a lost lover or friend, killed in some sort of
>confrontation with terrorists attempting to damage the Needle, which is
>apparently a skyhook on Earth.
>
>After I finished the book, something clicked. I vaguely remember reading a
>story with a related plot, sometime back in the late 70s or early 80s. The
>hero thwarted the terrorists, but the heroine plunged to her death from
>the heights.  Did Brin write some early Uplift universe stories?

For some reason I'm stronly tempted to say it sounds like something written
by Larry Niven (in the Anansi continuity?  I'm not sure) but for the life
of me I can't remember any names or even plot details, just an overall
impression.

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 04:08:31 GMT
From: ccastvf@prism.gatech.edu (That's Mr. Bucko to you)
Subject: problems in DOWNBELOW STATION by Cherryh

I got the combined book-club edition of Cyteen once and rather enjoyed it.
Well not really enjoyed it, but was intrigued by it. So I went and bought
Downbelow Station to catch up on the sometimes confusing background.  I had
read RimRunner in-between and was getting interested. But I'm really kind
of disappointed with this book.

There are a number of things that bother/confuse me:

1) Mallory's defection: I'm sorry, I know she was pissed at being treated
so badly by Mazian but I still can't see that after the earlier depiction
of her character she would do such a fast about-face.

2) Major weirdness: A hisa called "BlueTooth" is on the station with
"Satin" yet at the same time manages to be down on the planet. Maybe the
writer got Bounder and BlueTooth mixed up in the old word-processor, but it
really stared me in the face when in one chapter BlueTooth was protecting
Alicia and the next was helping Emilio down on the surface. Or maybe I'm
missing something entirely and the hisa do have some strange abilities.

3) The apparent dead-stop of technological progress: The Company Fleet is
mentioned as being run by a whole new generation of pirate-types. If these
ships are that old, I would think Union would have very little trouble
wiping them out. The average destroyer of today has sea-skimming missiles
and uses radar to track outgoing shells and adjust fire of the next volley.
One could probably make short work of the average fleet of 30-40 years ago.

4) I'm a bit confused about the closing of the Hinder StarStations
mentioned in both RimRunner and DownBelow Station. I could see situations
where trade might dribble out along certain routes due to changing times,
but why close them? The stations must have been quit self-sufficient since
they were built before FTL drive. It seems unlikely people growing up on a
station would want to leave unless economic or military forces made them.
The stations all had their own solar systems with resources and room to
grow. This is not to mention the undoubtedly stupendous cost of shipping
tens of thousand of people light-years.

Any reasonable explanations welcome!

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 12:02:52 GMT
From: jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca (Jeff Vavasour)
Subject: Mona Lisa Overdrive: Help!   (spoilers)

I just finished reading Mona Lisa Overdrive recently, and I'm still baffled
about a few things.  Just to see if what I do understand is correct, 3Jane
died and put her "soul" in the biochip box, Bobby stole it, 3Jane
bribed/blackmailed (damn I forget his name, the guy who was supposed to
babysit Kumi, Petal's boss) into finding her box and getting her back.
That much I understand.

Why did 3Jane want Angie killed though?  Was it to get even with Bobby, or
because Angie's talent was a threat, or something else?  And why was Mona
made to look like Angie?  Was 3Jane planning to use Angie/Mona's body or
something?  And what did this veve programming in Angie's mind have to do
with anything?  Why was she programmed in the first place?

Also, I assume Kumi's involvement was a coincidence, or was Colin actually
designed to battle 3Jane?  (I assumed the tactical info was implanted in
Colin just to help protect Kumi.)

And in the end, the box is going to die in about a year, so do Bobby,
Angie, 3Jane, and Colin go with it, or have they "uploaded" to the Centauri
matrix?

With all these questions it looks like I didn't understand the story too
well.  Of course, I read it during a 14-hour plane trip so that might be
part of the problem - not enough oxygen.  :-)

Oh, another not-quite-so-important question: I haven't read Neuromancer or
Count Zero (I was actually looking for Neuromancer but found MLO instead),
so was this a sequel of sorts?  Since Bobby was called "the Count" I
assumed it was a reference to Count Zero.

The story didn't seem too bad.  My biggest complaint was this Centauri
thing.  It seemed almost like an afterthought.  "Oh yeah, this thing is
going to be in the sci-fi section of the book store so I'd better throw in
an alien planet."

Well, any help would be appreciated.  It's probably best to e-mail me since
I doubt that anybody else who has read the book could possibly have missed
this much of the plot.

jeffv@gollum.physics.mun.ca
jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca
jeffv@mun.bitnet *

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 04:47:34 GMT
From: GACOHEN@pucc.princeton.edu (Geoff Alexander Cohen)
Subject: Bridge of Birds

Just finished "Story of the Stone" by Barry Hughart.  Just to put my two
cents in, I'd extremely recommend the prequel, "Bridge of Birds."  It's a
very authentic Chinese historical fantasy, it's VERY funny, and it has one
of the best mysteries I've read in a long time.

It won the world fantasy award in '85, I think, tieing with Mythago Wood,
which I'd also recommend, by Robert Holdstock.  But definitely, go out and
find "Bridge of Birds."

------------------------------

Date: 12 May 90 16:01:02 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: "Wheels of If"/"Pugnacious Peacemaker"

ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper) writes:

>		   "The Wheels of If" by L. Sprague de Camp
>	       "The Pugnacious Peacemaker" by Harry Turtledove
>	  Tor Double #20, 1990 ("The Wheels of If" copyright 1940, 1968),

>   Tor has picked up the torch dropped by Ace in issuing "double novels,"
>actually closer to double novellas in most cases.(...)
> But this double is the first (to my knowledge) in that the two halves are
>connected.  Oh, Ace did its share of doubles where the same author wrote
>both halves, but the two pieces were always independent.  Here the
>Turtledove is a sequel to the de Camp.  (...)
> Interestingly, the Turtledove gets top billing, even though it is the
>second half, probably because it is the new half.  (On the first page, by
>the way, Tor says that they will be doing more of this sort of
>classic/sequel pairing with a non-"flip-flop" format.)

   Just as a point of information, I want to point out that there is one
other double of this type already: "Vintage Season", by C. L. Moore with
"In Another Country" by Robert Silverberg. The Silverberg also appeared
(with appropriate disclaimers) in _Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction
Magazine_. Silverberg also got top billing in that one.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 15:15:13 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: "Wheels of If"/"Pugnacious Peacemaker"

I talked to Patrick Nielsen Hayden (the editor of the Tor double series) at
Corflu and he said that, after the current batch, they would all be
formatted like the DeCamp/Turtledove volume: both facing front rather than
back to back.  Apparently, several of the major book chains can't figure
out what to do with these back-to-back books. It's too bad: I like the
looks of them in the old Ace double format.  However, at least the series
will keep going, which is good because they've released a lot of good
stuff.

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 21:16:42 GMT
From: slj@iris.brown.edu (Shari L. Jackson)
Subject: Does anyone recognize these stories?

My turn to ask about long-lost books of youth.

I once read a book about a colony of people who lived on rafts, floating
through underground tunnels. They were born, lived, and died on the rafts,
and never saw daylight or seemed to get anywhere. One boy jumped off, found
a passageway through the wall of a tunnel, and came out into the daylight,
where he had many adventures I don't remember. It all sounds very symbolic,
looking back.

Another book was about the entire human population of Earth suddenly being
turned to stone, except for the few that were completely sheltered from the
sun, or something. Some survivors were trapped in subways, others were in
an airplane or a balloon. I don't think the phenomenon was really
explained, just a set-up for an end-of-the-world story. I remember animals
starving in the zoo, and being released.  I don't think it was a very
serious book, and I think it was British, or at least, took place in
London.

Thanks!

Shari

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 19:32:24 GMT
From: dirk@csuchico.edu (Dirk Walls)
Subject: Re:book info wanted

This is pretty vague, but I know you netters get off on this sort of stuff,
so here it is.  I read a book from the library a year or two ago that was
about a group of people who had been individually taken to some planet
where they were living in primitive conditions and being watched by some
sort of superior aliens.  There was a 'mutating wave' of some sort that
swept across the surface of the planet that would change anybody who was
caught in it.  There was some sort of bazaar that the humans went to where
they could interact with other aliens who were being held by the superiors
also.  there was also a character who was evil and a minister or something.
Some of the characters went on a quest to get some sort of device to prove
their worthiness to the superiors.  In the end it seems like a huge tower
was created by the death of the head evil dude.  The evil minister changed
some people into plants or something.

That's about all I remember, I know it sounds strange.  It seems the book
was fairly new also.  Please e-mail any replies.

Thanks.

Dirk Walls

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		 Books - Atwood (2 msgs) & Brin (4 msgs) &
                         Cherryh (4 msgs) & Request Answer

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 20:07:22 GMT
From: ln63s1@sdcc4.ucsd.edu
Subject: The Handmaid's Tale (SPOILERS)

Has anyone finished reading "The Handmaid's Tale" by Margaret Atwood??  I
don't know why people said it was like 1984, because it was nothing like
that at all. (Spoilers follow)

I can actually see where it could be construed this way.  But religion
really wasnt a part of 1984 although a take-over of a new regime is similar
in both books.

I think it was a lot more realistic - what could happen in an emergency
state during and After a Nuclear war.  But the way they solved the problem,
I thought, was just a bit weird.  I loved some of the imagery, for
instance:

   Offred's observance of the Japanese was an interesting role reversal.
   Here she is, wearing her ultra-conservative red gown, shoes and gloves
   with "white wings" covering her face, while the Japanese tourists are
   wearing "western" clothing (she remembers that that is what she wore as
   an afterthought) and asking to take pictures.  It really scares me what
   could happen in this world if we dont watch it.

I would like to hear others' opinions on this book, because I was sort of
angry at the ending.

Marjorie

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 17:26:03 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Re: The Handmaid's Tale (SPOILERS)

ln63s1@sdcc4.ucsd.edu writes:
>Has anyone finished reading "The Handmaid's Tale" by Margaret Atwood??  I
>don't know why people said it was like 1984, because it was nothing like
>that at all. (Spoilers follow)

It reminded me very much of 1984 for the first 3rd of the movie.

>I can actually see where it could be construed this way.  But religion
>really wasnt a part of 1984 although a take-over of a new regime is
>similar in both books.

But the oppression of the people was similar.  Everyone had their rigid
roles and could be turned in (or spied on) at any time by the "police".
They were equally bleak.  History was suppressed.  And in both worlds there
a fringe group of society that existed poorly, but in ways of the past.

>I think it was a lot more realistic - what could happen in an emergency
>state during and After a Nuclear war.  But the way they solved the
>problem, I thought, was just a bit weird.

Yeah. It did seem too weird to have come from our present society in such a
short amount of time.  In this way it was less believable (I thought) than
1984, whose scoiety was more an extension of basic totalitanarianism (sp?)
and took longer to achieve.

>I would like to hear others' opinions on this book, because I was sort of
>angry at the ending.

I was also disappointed to the "ending", which was really nothing but a
cliffhanger.  If it was a tv show or a movie, I'd be waiting for the next
installment.  Kind of a wimp-out I thought not to even tell us whether her
romantic interest was a "good/bad" guy, etc.  Seemed to purposely avoid the
desolate ending of 1984.

Actually, I now realize that I wasn't thinking of the "epilogue" ending
much.  My wife liked that a lot.  I suppose it was better than nothing, but
it was so much less dramatic than the rest of the story, that I'd almost
forgotten it (and I just finished reading it!)

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 16:14:44 GMT
From: 6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu (Mark Dadgar)
Subject: Re: Uplift universe continuity

merkel@hriso.ATT.COM (Thomas Merkel) writes:
>Somewhere in reading _Sundiver_ I remember a passage where Jacob Dembwa
>(sp?)  recalls a lost lover or friend, killed in some sort of
>confrontation with terrorists attempting to damage the Needle, which is
>apparently a skyhook on Earth.
>
>After I finished the book, something clicked. I vaguely remember reading a
>story with a related plot, sometime back in the late 70s or early 80s. The
>hero thwarted the terrorists, but the heroine plunged to her death from
>the heights.  Did Brin write some early Uplift universe stories?  I think
>I might have read this in Analog, but it has been a while.  Does anyone
>remember this too?  Some of the background in _Sundiver_ was very
>familiar.

I think what you're thinking of is "Fountains of Paradise" by (I believe)
Arthur C. Clarke.  It's about the building of an "elevator" to a station in
Earth orbit.  The designer of the elevator finds a problem on the tower,
fixes it, but dies on his way down.  Pretty respectable yarn.

Mark Dadgar
6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 19:44:00 GMT
From: J_DELANO@unhh.bitnet
Subject: Brin's other Uplift novel

   I read (here, as a matter of fact!) that Brin's newest Uplift novel is
called _Across the Seas of Madness" -though I may be wrong, but I'm sure
"seas" and "madness" is in there.  The review mentioned that they were
setting out across the galaxy with a newly-uplifted species that was nearly
unpronounceable (typical Brin).
   On names that are unpronounceable, do you expect all aliens to speak
with our phonemes?  I like the idea of Brin's aliens having very strange
names, it makes them more alien. Whether or not they are pronounceable is
unimportant; so long as the name is remembered and connected with the race.

[Moderator's Note: The review that this person refers to at the beginning
of his message is the "fake" review that appeared in this year's April
Fool's Issue of the digest.]

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 23:06:19 GMT
From: ST401873@brownvm.brown.edu (Chris Meli)
Subject: Brin/skyhook/Sheffield

Tom Merkel writes:
> After I finished the book, something clicked. I vaguely remember reading
> a story with a related plot, sometime back in the late 70s or early 80s.
> The hero thwarted the terrorists, but the heroine plunged to her death
> from the heights.  Did Brin write some early Uplift universe stories?  I
> think I might have read this in Analog, but it has been a while.  Does
> anyone remember this too?  

Charles Sheffield wrote a story, published in a 1979 issue of _Discoveries_
(a paperback periodical), which had this plot, except for the heroine
plunging to her death.  Could this be the story you are thinking of?  (As a
note, the story was pretty lousy - just a skeleton on which Sheffield could
hang his skyhook engineering ideas.)

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 03:12:08 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Brin/skyhook/Sheffield

Tom Merkel writes:
> After I finished the book, something clicked. I vaguely remember reading
> a story with a related plot, sometime back in the late 70s or early 80s.
> The hero thwarted the terrorists, but the heroine plunged to her death
> from the heights.  Did Brin write some early Uplift universe stories?  I
> think I might have read this in Analog, but it has been a while.  Does
> anyone remember this too?  Some of the background in _Sundiver_ was very

When I read this article, I had a very serious "oh yeah" effect, something
nagged at me too about this.  I don't read very much magazine SF, though,
so I couldn't imagine where I would have read such a thing.  But, today I
looked in Brin's short story collection, "The River of Time" (I think; I've
already managed to semi-forget the title!) and in the intro to the first
story Brin says (to paraphrase): "this was my second published piece -
`Sundiver' was the first.''  So apparently there was nothing in print
before "Sundiver", and there are no Uplift stories in this book.  This
leads me to think that the story Tom is thinking of either doesn't exist or
isn't by Brin, and that I'm *awfully* suggestible.

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 04:08:31 GMT
From: ccastvf@prism.gatech.edu (That's Mr. Bucko to you)
Subject: problems in DOWNBELOW STATION by Cherryh

>I got the combined book-club edition of Cyteen once

The book club edition isn't a "combined edition". It's the same as the
hardcover trade edition, which is the original. It was split apart for
paperback release.

>3) The apparent dead-stop of technological progress: The Company Fleet is
>mentioned as being run by a whole new generation of pirate-types. If these
>ships are that old, I would think Union would have very little trouble
>wiping them out. The average destroyer of today has sea-skimming missiles
>and uses radar to track outgoing shells and adjust fire of the next
>volley.  One could probably make short work of the average fleet of 30-40
>years ago.

One can surmise that the pirates, being self sufficient, have made their
own improvements using parts from the ships they've plundered. The changes
may not have been all that great, however. On Earth today, technological
innovation spreads rapidly (whether the governments involved want it to or
not). One aspect of Cherryh's universe, which she frequently stresses, is
its vastness, and the difficulty of maintaining communications or even
cultural cohesiveness across astronomical distances. Even with an FTL
drive, it takes time to get from point A to point B, and the farther out
you go, the longer it takes.  This makes sweeping technological change such
as we've experienced in the 20th century a lot less probable, and it would
certainly be slower.

Emily Epstein

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 19:20:00 GMT
From: UI0T@dkauni2.bitnet (Thomas Koenig)
Subject: Re : problems in DOWNBELOW STATION by Cherryh

ccastvf@prism.gatech.edu writes:
> I got the combined book-club edition of Cyteen once and rather enjoyed
> it.  Well not really enjoyed it, but was intrigued by it. So I went and
> bought Downbelow Station to catch up on the sometimes confusing
> background.  I had read RimRunner in-between and was getting interested.
> But I'm really kind of disappointed with this book.
>
> There are a number of things that bother/confuse me:
>
> 1) Mallory's defection: I'm sorry, I know she was pissed at being treated
> so badly by Mazian but I still can't see that after the earlier depiction
> of her character she would do such a fast about-face.

I think Mallory's defection was quite in line with her character.  She was
depicted as very independent. Almost all of her loyalities were to her
ship's company, and, by the time of her defection, she had been totally
disillusioned about almost everthing, including Mazian.  She was also
jealous of Edger, Mazian's second in command.  So, when Mazian tried to
interfere with the handling of Norway's internal affairs, she felt that he
was threatening all she had, and she bolted. Damon Konstantin's and Josh
Talley's presence may have helped her in her decision.

> 2) Major weirdness: A hisa called "BlueTooth" is on the station with
> "Satin" yet at the same time manages to be down on the planet. Maybe the
> writer got Bounder and BlueTooth mixed up in the old word-processor, but
> it really stared me in the face when in one chapter BlueTooth was
> protecting Alicia and the next was helping Emilio down on the surface. Or
> maybe I'm missing something entirely and the hisa do have some strange
> abilities.

You may be right there, I think I'll just have to re-read the book to find
out.

> 3) The apparent dead-stop of technological progress: The Company Fleet is
> mentioned as being run by a whole new generation of pirate-types. If
> these ships are that old, I would think Union would have very little
> trouble wiping them out. The average destroyer of today has sea-skimming
> missiles and uses radar to track outgoing shells and adjust fire of the
> next volley.  One could probably make short work of the average fleet of
> 30-40 years ago.

Until the end, the Company Fleet had shipyards at their disposal.  These
yards were probably up to date in technology, and they could refit or even
rebuild ships.  Norway, I think, was made up of the parts of four other
ships. There is one other point: progress can not be too fast with only a
few people. There were about 30 000 people on a starstation on the Company
side, and there were perhaps five or six of those.  Union had maybe a few
million people (my guess), most of whom were busy making a livable world
out of Cyteen.  How many people could both sides have working in R&D,
compared to what we have now?

About the value of old ships: look at the 50-year old battleships the US
navy has refitted and floating around again. Even in their original state,
they could have blown away a flotilla of today's destroyers, because of
their great firepower and also because they can absorb heavy hits and
survive, which a modern destroyer can't.  Remeber the Sheffield, in the
Falklands conflict?

> 4) I'm a bit confused about the closing of the Hinder StarStations
> mentioned in both RimRunner and DownBelow Station. I could see situations
> where trade might dribble out along certain routes due to changing times,
> but why close them? The stations must have been quit self-sufficient
> since they were built before FTL drive. It seems unlikely people growing
> up on a station would want to leave unless economic or military forces
> made them.  The stations all had their own solar systems with resources
> and room to grow. This is not to mention the undoubtedly stupendous cost
> of shipping tens of thousand of people light-years.

I think it was economics.  The starstations originally were dependent on
biostuffs from Earth.  When a much nearer source, Pell, was discovered, it
was natural that trade would flow that way, away from the original
direction.  There was simply more money to be made in sending trade to and
from Pell than to Earth, because the way was shorter.  It was also natural
that people would move to Pell and further, to take part in the new
developments there.  When there were too few people on a station left for
maintenance, they had to leave, probably in a hurry.

About the cost of moving people: sure, it would be horrendous.  But don't
forget that Earth had been able to feed these populations across even
longer distances, so the available transport capacity must have been huge.

Thomas Koenig
UI0T@DKAUNI2.BITNET
UI0T@IBM3090.RZ.UNI-KARLSRUHE.DE

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 19:33:04 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Economics in C J Cherryh's 'Union/Alliance'

 I've always wondered what Cherryh *wasn't* showing us that made her
interstellar economy work. What's worth shipping across light years [and
taking decades to do so] that can't either be found nearer home or made
using less energy than relavistic transport costs? The need for life
bearing planets in the loop didn't seem all that well explained, either. If
not very Earth-like ecosystems like Pell or Cyteen could replace Earth, why
can't they build an almost enclosed artificial ecosystem [Thermodynamics
denies the possibilty of a completely closed system]? Why are stations
built one to a system? Even 'Sol Station' is talked about as though it were
the only space station of note in the Solar system.
 I would never want to live in the Union, as well. 'Cyteen' is a
'wonderful' portrait of a child being raised by just those people who
should never be allowed to raise kids [and let's not even talk about the
genetic uncle toms, the 'Azi']. This was, I suspect, the effect Cherryh
wanted, but the Union does not seem to have any cultural niches I'd want to
fill or see filled by some one I liked. It's a bit like like reading about
power politics in Nazi Germany; there are not any 'good' sides, just less
twisted and manipulative sides. I still read her stuff, though. It's as
unresistable as probing a broken tooth.

JDN 

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 22:19:20 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Economics in C J Cherryh's 'Union/Alliance'

 An addenda [of course]:
   The problems I have with the NAAFL transport economy disappear as soon
as the FTL drives show up. The other questions don't.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 20:11:53 GMT
From: mike@ixi.co.uk (Mike Moore)
Subject: Re: Stories set on pre-discovered planets

>Does anyone know of some more stories in which people land on a planet
>only to find someone else (an individual) crash landed there before?

How about "Beyond Heaven's River" by Greg Bear?  Two poor people who own a
ship (that's why they're poor) work as "listener's" for a living.  They
intercept stray radio signals from a planet and beam them back to their
bosses, one day, everything goes quiet, so they quit and run off to the
planet to claim it as their own only to find that the whole thing has been
scrubbed clear (I mean *clear*, flat, nothing) except for one building,
inside of which is a 400 year-old Second World War (ex) Kamikaze pilot who,
of course, gets the land rights.

This isn't really a spoiler because I've just described the intro.  Much,
much more (in true Greg Bear style) follows and is well worth a read.

Mike Moore
mike@ixi.uucp
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Anvil & Brust & Foster & Gibson (2 msgs) &
                    McIntyre & Norwood (2 msgs) &
                    Taylor & Turtledove & Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 03:00:54 GMT
From: cate3.osbunorth@xerox.com (Henry Cate III)
Subject: Re: More on Christopher Anvil books

   This morning I was looking through some old Analogs and realized I had
been confused about the tittles of some of Christopher Anvil's stories.
   "Trap" was the story where the Centrans found a planet of low tech
teleports and how the humans helped teach the teleports not to be so
anxious to conquer.  The problem was the teleports could go anywhere they
had been before, and they could go to anywhere an object they had touched
went.  The first couple ships came and went without any problems.  "Trap"
came out in the March 1969 issue of Analog.  "Trap" was one of a collection
of stories about John Towers and some of the trouble he tries to get the
Centrans out of.
   "Pandora's Planet" came out in Astounding (Analog) in the September,
1956 issue.  This may have been one of Christopher Anvil's first stories.
Here the Centrans try to conquer the humans, only to find out that the
humans are smarter, and there is danger of the humans conquering them.  The
book includes the story from Astounding, and goes on to show how the
Centrans handle the humans.
   If you have access to old Analogs, like from the Library, I've enjoyed
every Christopher Anvil story I've ever read.
   Did Christopher Anvil ever publish in other magazines?

Henry Cate III
uucp: ...ucbvax!xerox.com!cate3.osbunorth
Internet: cate3.osbunorth@Xerox.Com

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 17:50:38 GMT
From: lsargent@peruvian.utah.edu (Lynn Sargent)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon) writes:
>There exists another book in the "Jhereg" series called _DzurLord_.
>
>Does ANYONE know what it is about? I've heard rumors that it fills in a
>lot of detail about Sethra, she being who is refered to in the title.

Actually _Dzurlord_ is a "choose your own adventure" written by another
author _not_ Steven Brust. However, since it's part of a series of those
"chose your own adventure", where the other books take place in other
popular series, and where the authors have given their permission to use
their worlds, I would assume that _Dzurlord_ is a part of Brust's world.

Anybody else love this series? What is the name anyway?
The "Jhereg" series?

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 14:53:32 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Cyber Way

Title:     Cyber Way
By:        Alan Dean Foster
Publisher: Ace Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 306pp (reviewed in galley)
ISBN:      0-441-13245-6

    Alan Dean Foster is well-known as the author of the Flinx series
(_The_Tar_Aiym-Krang_ and many sequels) and other novels set in his Humanx
Commonwealth universe (most notably the Skua September books; _Iceworld_,
_Mission_To_Moloukin_, and _The_Deluge_Drivers_). He has also written
innumerable movie and TV novelizations of which the best-known is probably
_Aliens_. His books, even at their best, tend to be like the old canard
about Chinese food; they're fun, but you want to read something else an
hour later. This one is thinner than most.

   Vernon Moody, a gentle-minded Good Ole Boy happily toiling in obscurity
as a detective in Tampa's police department, is assigned to a baffling
murder case. He must discover who broke into the home of a wealthy local
businessman and murdered him in a way that leaves forensic experts
puzzled, apparently just to destroy a Navaho sand painting.

   The case takes him to the Navaho reservation in Arizona, and partners
him with a bright Navaho cop, Ooljee, who knows enough stray bits about his
people's traditions to be very uneasy about the murder.  Now, here comes
the McGuffin (and no, this is *not* a major spoiler): the sand painting
turns out to contain a fractal which encodes the granddaddy of all computer
viruses - one which straightaway begins infecting human computers and
causing all manner of weird manifestations.

   Well, this premise has holes you could throw a starship through.
Firstly, fractals don't encode a lot of information, in fact, in a rather
deep sense, the apparent disjunction between their structural complexity
and informational simplicity is what makes them interesting. And the issues
in how an alien program expressed in goddess-knows-what bizarre language
and encoding scheme is supposed to be able to infect a random human
computer is just ignored.

   Once you get past this crock, the rest of the plot is fairly elementary
crank-turning as Moody and his agent of explanation chase the murderer and
confront various nasties out of Navaho legend. All this seems to function
mainly as a frame for Ooljee to lecture Moody and the reader about various
(admittedly interesting) bits of lore.  Obviously, Foster *really really*
wanted to write a book with a bunch of Navaho stuff in it.

   As usual, Foster's prose tends to pull one along even where the material
gets paper-thin. Thank you, though, I'll take my anthropology straight.
While I wouldn't claim _Cyber_Way_ exudes the malignant badness of some of
the stuff I've had to review lately, it's no better than poor-grade yard
goods. Yet another Flinx novel might have yielded little more substance,
but would have been more fun.

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 23:41:22 GMT
From: jat@hpsemc.hp.com (Joe Talmadge)
Subject: cyberpunk

A few times a year I read a science fiction book just to make sure I still
don't like the genre.  For the first time in years, I found one I greatly
enjoyed: _Neuromancer_ by William Gibson.  It was the first cyberpunk I've
read.  Can anyone recommend other good cyberpunk novels (by Gibson or
anyone else?).

Also, are the terms used (e.g., "ice") standard in the genre?  How about
the nature of the network?

Thanks.

Joe Talmadge
jat@hpsemc.hp.com
hplabs!hpda!hpsemc!jat 
jat%hpsemc@hplabs.HP.COM 

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 02:11:05 GMT
From: netcom!ergo@claris.com (Rabinovitch Isaac)
Subject: Re: cyberpunk

jat@hpsemc.HP.COM (Joe Talmadge) writes:
>A few times a year I read a science fiction book just to make sure I still
>don't like the genre.  For the first time in years, I found one I greatly
>enjoyed: _Neuromancer_ by William Gibson.  It was the first cyberpunk I've
>read.

I've heard this before.  I would have expected Gibson to be the *least*
popular among to non-SF-fans, with all his obscure high-tech references.
Yet he seems to be Mr. Crossover Appeal these days.  I myself didn't get
round to him (the "Cyperpunk" label didn't appeal to me, and indeed I'm
told Gibson himself hates it) until my non-techie sister gave me a couple
of his books as Winter Solstice presents.  Care to tell us what separates
his writing for the usual SF that you hate?

>  Can anyone recommend other good cyberpunk novels (by Gibson or anyone
>else?).

In SF subgenres, liking one author's work is *no* indication that you'll
like anything by the other writers of that subgenre.  And indeed, for other
"cyperpunk" authors, the label seems all too appropriate.  I'd go strictly
by author if I were you.

You might take a look at Joe Haldeman, who, like Gibson, takes some care
with writing as a craft.  In fact, I think he's a better writer, except
when his literary pretensions get the better of him.  He's also like Gibson
in his dystopian futurism.  *Unlike* Gibson, his stories don't all have the
same grim tone and aren't all set in the same "future history".  My
favorite book of his is a collection of short stories called *Dealing in
Futures*.  For a humorous relief from all the tragedy and violence in the
rest of the book, read "A !Tangled Web," and "Seven and the Stars."

>Also, are the terms used (e.g., "ice") standard in the genre?  How about
>the nature of the network?

SFwriters have been strugling with this stuff ever since computers moved
from labs and data-processing center to Sears.  But little good writing has
come of it so far.  Gibson's basic idea of "magic" as a metaphor for
interacting with computer networks goes back at least as far as 1981, when
Vernor Vinge published a story called "True Names."  (Vinge is actually
rather better than Gibson at covering technical detail, but he's also the
kind of nerdish, technophiliac writer that turns off non-techie readers.)

As for ICE, I never heard of it before, and I couldn't even figure out
exactly what it was until I'd read *Neuromancer* and some related stories a
couple of times.  It *is* a reasonable concept however.  I just wish
writers like Gibson provided bibliographies to document the research behind
their books!

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 23:55:49 GMT
From: mcintyre@cpac.washington.edu (Vonda McIntyre)
Subject: Starfarers & Transition

Laurie Kleiner was kind enough to ask about the sequel to _Starfarers_.
It's called _Transition_, and I just finished it.  Bantam will be
publishing it in early 1991, probably January.  Though it's a sequel, it
stands on its own.  I'm really happy with it; I had fun with some sf
paradigms.  (One of the main characters, the alien contact specialist J.D.
Sauvage, is a science fiction reader of long standing.)
 
Besides the alien contact team and the other human faculty and staff of the
starship Starfarer, the story includes artificial intelligences, artificial
stupids, and silver slugs (for you old Seattle hands).
 
I'll probably be doing a reading from it at Westercon in Portland this
July.
 
Vonda N. McIntyre
mcintyre@yang.cpac.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 12:59:28 GMT
From: sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu (The Moderator Saul Jaffe)
Subject: re:  Windhover tapes

>Some guy with a mysterious past is running around in a space vessel, and
>remembers about some sort of affair or goings-on with a lady named Fairy
>Peg.  I think that it was from a book called something similar to _The
>Windhover Tapes_.

Good memory. The Windhover Tapes is a series of four books by Warren
Norwood.  Titles in the series are:

   1) An Image of Voices (1982)
   2) Flexing the Warp (1983)
   3) Fize of the Gabriel Ratchets (1983)
   4) Planet of Flowers (1984)

I've only read the fourth book, several years ago. I liked it, but I don't
remember much about it.

Emily Epstein

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 09:37:33 GMT
From: grr@cbmvax.commodore.com (George Robbins)
Subject: Re: Book title?  Windhover?

lmhg0369@uxa.cso.uiuc.edu writes:
> Some guy with a mysterious past is running around in a space vessel, and
> remembers about some sort of affair or goings-on with a lady named Fairy
> Peg.  I think that it was from a book called something similar to _The
> Windhover Tapes_.  I pretty much forget anything else about the story.  I
> had picked up this book long ago, but put it down before finishing it and
> now I forget what it was.

It's a series by Warren Norwood:

An Image of Voices - 1982
Flexing the Warp - 1983
Fize of the Gabriel Rachets - 1983
Planet of Flowers - 1984?

I have somewhat mixed feelings about the series.  I enjoyed Norwood's
somewhat whimsical style and thought there was some interesting
psuedo-mythos being built up, but in the end nothing much seems to come of
it and the whole thing isn't much elevated over poor space opera.
Norwood's more recent work still shows promise, but I'm not too opimistic.

The first couple books in the series are fairly common in used paperback
stores, but the last seems to be quite rare, I didn't find it till a year
or so after I'd picked up the others.  I think they were distributed by
Bantam to the newstand shops instead of the chains, which means you're as
likely to find a set in a neighborhood swap-a-romance shop as in a used
paperback store with a good sf selection.

George Robbins
uucp:   {uunet|pyramid|rutgers}!cbmvax!grr
domain: grr@cbmvax.commodore.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 18:27:53 GMT
From: juana@dciem.dciem.dnd.ca (Juana Chang)
Subject: Book information needed !

Hi.  I need information on the Chronicles of Hawklan series by Roger
Taylor.  I was wondering if anyone knows when the 4th book in the series is
going to out ?

So far the series consists of:

1st:  The Call of the Sword
2nd:  The Fall of Fyorlund
3rd:  The Waking of Orthlund
4th:  ????  (and final one according to the inside cover of the 3rd book)

Any information would be appreciated !

juana@dciem.dciem.dnd.ca 

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 14:54:59 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: A World of Difference

Title:     A World of Difference
By:        Harry Turtledove
Publisher: Ballantine/Del Rey (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 308pp
ISBN:      0-345-36076-1

   Once again this month Del Rey's classiest act is by Harry Turtledove,
author of _Noninterference_, _The_Videssos_Cycle_ and last month's
excellent anthology _Kaleidoscope_. In _A_World_Of_Difference_, Turtledove
gives us a tense novel of first contact, intrigue, and action that could
stand comparison with vintage Poul Anderson.

   It is sometime in the late 1980s, and a joint U.S./Soviet expedition is
about to land on the planet Minerva. Minerva, very similar to Earth in size
and chemical composition but (as one would expect) somewhat colder, is the
fourth planet of Sol; yes, you read that correctly. This is not our
timeline. On Harry's Earth, Mikhail Gorbachev lasted less than a year
before dying of a suspicious "hemhorrage", quite possibly a steel-jacketed
one.
   Nevertheless the great powers have managed to patch together some sort
of detente. As token of this, they send a pair of ships timed to land
together and (at least nominally) cooperate with each other. For reasons
which may or may not involve a try for one-upmanship by NASA, the ships end
up on opposite sides of one of the huge gorges that divide the Minervan
surface, and both immediately make contact with Minerva's native
intelligent life.

   The Minervans are intelligent hexapods who forge tools and weapons from
ice. They're primitive but not stupid, and the groups the humans land among
are headed inexorably towards war. The two groups of humans find it hard to
avoid taking sides.

   Indeed, the humans by and large want to prevent any violence (if only
because it wouldn't play well with the folks back home). But when the
Minervan aggressors are led into battle by a Kalashnikov-toting KGB
operative out to spread the glorious Socialist revolution to a whole new
planet, their challenge becomes simpler; to stay alive, and to prevent the
suddenly-explosive confrontation on Minerva from triggering World War III
on Earth.

   I'd say this is Turtledove's best novel-length work yet. While
Turtledove doesn't duck the Cold War implications of his theme, he never
dehumanizes the "villains" of the piece either, even the KGB man's internal
life makes sense on its own terms. Things get out of hand as much by
mistake as by malice, and not all the mistakes are on the Russian side.

   The aliens are also interestingly drawn; there's some convincing
portrayal of how a being with a radially-symmetrical sensorium and
antifreeze in its blood would be amazed by humans, and a neat subplot woven
around a tragedy inherent in Minervan reproductive biology. If, aside from
that, they seem quite human well, their ecological niche is a lot like homo
sap's and economics is economics everywhere. It's made clear that the
author did his homework.

   All in all this one is definitely worth a read. Pick it up if only to
watch how Turtledove is growing. I wonder what he'll come out with next
month? :-)

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 22:25:57 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Barrington J. Bayley / Brian N. Ball

I'm looking for bibliographic and personal information on Barrington Bayley
and Brian Ball, two[*] British science fiction authors.  As far as I know,
they both started publishing in the late 1960s, Bayley in NEW WORLDS, and
in the seventies and eighties both had a number of books published by DAW.
I'm a big fan of Bayley's in particular; his stories have much of the same
kick I got when I first was reading Dick years ago: universes constructed,
on first look, with a lot of pulp cliches (space battles, zip guns,
marauding robots, cosmic empires, ee-vil antagonists), which, as one reads
on, turn out to be more serious (and weirder) than was originally apparent.

Here's the reason for the *: I remember hearing a rumor that Bayley and
Ball are the same person, and indeed Ball's books read much like Bayley's,
only they *don't* transcend the pulp cliches.  Remembering Heinlein's
dictum - if you write something that's less than first-rate, don't refrain
from publishing it, just do it under another name, it makes sense that
"Ball" is Bayley's weaker stuff.  It's still fun, though.  Can anyone set
this matter straight?  Any other Bayley fans out there?  (John Wenn, you
still here?  How about the old "bibliography is my business" Boyajian?)

While we're at it, other Brit authors I'd like to see bibliographies (and
discussion) about:

  Brian Stableford
  Keith Roberts
  Richard Cowper
  Ian Watson
  Ian Wallace (not British?)
  Christopher Priest

Many thanks.

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Anvil & Atwood (3 msgs) & Bear & Godwin &
                     Haldeman & Kay & Palmer (2 msgs) & 
                     Williams (3 msgs) & Request Answers

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 07:36:33 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: More on Christopher Anvil books

cate3.osbunorth@xerox.com (Henry Cate III) writes:

>Did Christopher Anvil ever publish in other magazines?  

My, yes. Certainly the bulk of his short stories appeared in
ASTOUNDING/ANALOG, but let's see, I have my handy-dandy Anvil bibliography
here (no, it's not on-line, and I'm not inclined to type it all in in the
foreseeable future), he had the following number of stories in the
following magazines:

8 Amazing   1 Fantastic       1 Fantastic Universe
6 Galaxy    4 If              2 Worlds of Tomorrow
3 F&SF      1 Venture         1 Science Fiction Adventures
1 Future    1 Beyond Infinity
2 Imagination (both under his real name, Harry C. Crosby)

Plus, he wrote a handful of mystery stories for the following:

1 Alfred Hitchcock's Mystery Magazine
5 Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine
3 Mike Shayne's Mystery Magazine
1 Shell Scott's Mystery Magazine
1 The Man from U.N.C.L.E. Magazine

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 21:41:31 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: The Handmaid's Tale (SPOILERS)

ln63s1@sdcc4.ucsd.edu writes:
>Has anyone finished reading "The Handmaid's Tale" by Margaret Atwood??  I
>don't know why people said it was like 1984, because it was nothing like
>that at all. (Spoilers follow)

Because it is a dystopian future where the government controls nearly all
facets of people's lives, and the protagonist struggles against the system
from inside.

>I think it was a lot more realistic - what could happen in an emergency
>state during and After a Nuclear war.  But the way they solved the
>problem, I thought, was just a bit weird.

How so?  And which problem are you referring to?

>I would like to hear others' opinions on this book, because I was sort of
>angry at the ending.

In what way?  I thought the ending was a little of a let down, simply
because you don't what happened to Offred in the end.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 16:18:34 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: The Handmaid's Tale (SPOILERS)

pete@nyet.UUCP (Pete Hardie) writes:
>ln63s1@sdcc4.ucsd.edu writes:
>>Has anyone finished reading "The Handmaid's Tale" by Margaret Atwood??  I
>>don't know why people said it was like 1984, because it was nothing like
>>that at all. (Spoilers follow)
>
>Because it is a dystopian future where the government controls nearly all
>facets of people's lives, and the protagonist struggles against the system
>from inside.
>
>>I think it was a lot more realistic - what could happen in an emergency
>>state during and After a Nuclear war.  But the way they solved the
>>problem, I thought, was just a bit weird.
>
>How so?  And which problem are you referring to?
>
>>I would like to hear others' opinions on this book, because I was sort of
>>angry at the ending.
>
>In what way?  I thought the ending was a little of a let down, simply
>because you don't [know?] what happened to Offred in the end.
 
 Never finding out who 'did it' was part of Atwood's point. Offred will
never know what went wrong or who betrayed her. Neither will the reader,
since Offred is the only source of information on Gilead we see.

 The part *I* disliked was the final chapter. Did Atwood think that the
reader needed to be clubbed over the head to think that Gilead was 1: A
very bad culture and 2: An unstable culture that wasn't actually solving
its problems? I think the diary of Ann...oops, Offred, showed the problems
inherent in Gilead's culture well enough and you don't have to show that a
culture will collapse to persuade a reader that the ideals of that culture
are bankrupt.

JDN 

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 00:12:42 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: The Handmaid's Tale (SPOILERS)

The ending of Handmaid's Tale helps to identify the novel as a rather
academic version of Menippean satire, or anatomy, in which the author
studies the world in terms of a single idea or pattern of ideas.  This is
actually what SF emerges from - a genre satirizing intellectuals and their
obsessions, with a lot of attention paid to documents, like the document
Offred writes, and the conference notes, and very little attention paid to
plot.  See both 1984 and Lord of the Rings for very similar scholarly
appendixes.  My objection to the ending in Handmaid is that, as an
appendix, it's not a very effective use of the convention.  However, it's
about what we can expect when a Serious Writer goes slumming in the
picturesque Third World genre called Science Fiction: she hits all the
historic spots, does a little sightseeing, and goes home to titillate her
friends with an account of how seedy and gross it all was.

------------------------------

Date: 22 May 90 17:01:17 GMT
From: charles@sparky.eecs.umich.edu (Charles Jacob Cohen)
Subject: Greg Baer's "The Inifinity Concerto" & "The Serpent Mage"

I have just finished reading the above two books, and I am very confused
about the ending.  Anyone who has read them will probably understand why.
I am not going to ask specific questions because I don't want to ruin the
above books (which I did enjoy) for anyone.  But if you can explain the
ending to the second book, please e-mail me and help me out.  Thanks in
advance.

Chuck
charles@sparky.eecs.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 15:40:56 GMT
From:     Amy N. Verseman <verseman@STL-07SIMA>
Subject:  Godwin

In respnse to the questions on the Parke Godwim/Marvin Kaye collaborations,
I would have to say, yes read Wintermind, but be prepared to be
disappointed, as there is more to the story which we are promised, but has
so far not materialized.  Do not read COLD BLUE LIGHT if you are only into
SF/Fantasy.  It is very much a personal work, only a slight connection to
the sf world, and unless you are prepared to know more about how the
writers mind works , you will not be happy.  It took me two tries to get
through it, I'm not precisely sorry I did, but if you go in expecting
action and adventure you will be disappointed.

I have to disagree with the later comment on the Arthurian works up to a
point.  I loved Firelord, which seemed to me the best attempt to that point
at giving Arthur reality.  After that, the books did seem to lose the
gritty, real feeeling.  At least, though, the characters could maintain a
set of emotions and life outlook for more than a few pages, which is more
than can be said, in my opinion for Bradley's Mists of Avalon.

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 14:09:14 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: cyberpunk

ergo@netcom.UUCP (Rabinovitch Isaac) writes:
>You might take a look at Joe Haldeman, who, like Gibson, takes some care
>with writing as a craft.  In fact, I think he's a better writer, except
>when his literary pretensions get the better of him.  He's also like
>Gibson in his dystopian futurism.  *Unlike* Gibson, his stories don't all
>have the same grim tone and aren't all set in the same "future history".

I don't know about "grim tone," but I do know that Gibson's stories 'aren't
all set in the same "future history",' either. I think you're making him
sound like a narrower writer than he really is.

Haldeman's stories are never less than competent, and at his best he's
very, very good. Some people may find his new novel, BUYING TIME, to have a
certain cyberpunkish feel. I enjoyed it, although the ending seemed a bit
contrived; readers on a budget have no reason not to wait for the
paperback.

But although Haldeman is a fine craftsman, it's hard to imagine his writing
prose with anything like the jazz-improvisation pyrotechnics of Gibson at
*his* best.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 May 90 21:07:35 GMT
From: marotta@hannah.enet.dec.com
Subject: The Fionavar Tapestry, Guy Gavriel Kay

For Jeff Dalton, who wanted info on Guy Gavriel Kay's trilogy, "The
Fionavar Tapestry."  Yes, the final book of the trilogy is available, I
enjoyed rereading the trilogy recently; a real treat for the literary.  I
think Mr.  Kay's work with Christopher Tolkien on The Silmarillion shows,
in that Kay creates a world with all the nuances that JRR Tolkien
specialized in.  I think Kay's characterizations make the plot happen, in
the sense that the greatest emotional impact comes from the changes to the
characters.  Changes in plotting are secondary to the characters' emotions.
IMHO, G.G. Kay is the best fantasist of our time, second only to Tolkien.
The dictionary has a word: "sprachgef|hl", which refers to a sense of the
appropriate word for the context.  Kay's writing seems to exemplify this
skill, for me.

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 03:39:27 GMT
From: microsoft!ericsa@beaver.cs.washington.edu (Eric SASSAMAN)
Subject: David R. Palmer: Emergence

Has anyone read a book called "Emergence" by David R. Palmer? How would you
rate it overall on a scale of 1-5 stars? I have not read any of his books.
Are there any others you would recommend? Thanks in advance.

Eric Sassaman 
Microsoft OS/2 Systems Support

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 04:52:24 GMT
From: yarnot@csusac.cs.csus.edu (Jan Yarnot)
Subject: Re: David R. Palmer: Emergence

ericsa@microsoft.UUCP (Eric SASSAMAN) writes:
>Has anyone read a book called "Emergence" by David R. Palmer? How would
>you rate it overall on a scale of 1-5 stars? I have not read any of his
>books.  Are there any others you would recommend? Thanks in advance.

I got this book from the library the last time it was discussed on the net,
and I *loved* it, as did my 12-yr-old (gifted, of course) daughter.  Now we
want our OWN copy, and so far no luck, haunting used bookstores, etc.  I'd
rate it 4 stars, perhaps.  There were loose ends not tied up.

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 14:56:02 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Angel Station

Title:     Angel Station
By:        Walter Jon Williams
Publisher: TOR books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 393pp
ISBN:      0-812-55787-5

   In 1986's _Hardwired_, Walter Jon Williams gave us possibly the best
cyberpunk novel barring William Gibson's own work and Bruce Sterling's
_Schismatrix_. 1987's _Voice_Of_The Whirlwind_, though not quite as
brilliant, stood head-and-shoulders above most of the rest of the subgenre.
_Angel_Station_ is Williams's third major cyberpunk novel, and a winner
it is, too.

   Ubu Roy and Beautiful Maria are the gene-spun children of Pasco,
`bossrider' (captain) of the interstellar tramp freighter _Runaway_ ,
artificially gestated, growth-accelerated, somatically altered for high
intelligence and special abilities useful to starship `shooters'.  Pasco is
a brilliant loser who sees his world and the shooter culture he loves dying
under the impact of Consolidation, political pressure from the
Multi-Polities at the center of human space to stabilize the wild Fringes.

   As the novel opens, Ubu and Beautiful Maria are watching Pasco's last
video-note to them, made just before he committed suicide. They don't have
time to mourn him; _Runaway's_ debts are piling up, a rival shooter clan is
on their tail, and Consolidation looms over all like a falling planet. They
are driven to use Beautiful Maria's talent for witching computer systems to
defraud, but they're amateurs at it, they foul up and escape Angel Station
barely ahead of the law.

   Their only hope is to find a singularity usable as a starship's heart,
wealth so fabulous they can buy out of their troubles. What they find
instead is First Contact.

   Williams's portrait of the high-flash-and-low-dives world of the
shooters is fun stuff, and the aliens of Clan Lustre are serious weird (one
of the better and biologically more plausible variations on the
communal-entity theme I've seen). At bottom, though, this is a novel about
how Ubu and Beautiful Maria grow up, and it works because Williams gets you
to identify with the process despite the extremely odd context of their
lives (as pictured, they're not that much less alien than the aliens). This
is no juvenile, though, shooters party hard and one of the things Ubu and
Maria were engineered for is each other.

   If there's a flaw in this novel, it's that the ending seems too pat, all
the solutions tied together into a bundle that's a bit too neat. That's
always a risk in genre fiction, but Williams is a good enough writer that
he ought to be able to manage a resolution that's more complex and
grey-scaled but still satisfying.

   Nevertheless, the ride to get there is memorable. This book has lots of
wonderful descriptive bits in it; Maria shooting a black hole, Ubu playing
the polyphonic shooter analogue of rock music in an Angel Station bar, the
interior of Clan Lustre's world-ship. There's a priceless couple of
paragraphs on an alien's reaction to a human spy drama. Even the minor
characters live and move.

   All in all, I think this is one of the best novels I've read this year,
and wouldn't be much surprised if it gets nominated for a Hugo (though I
doubt it would win). I give it an official Black-Leather-and-Chrome-
Hyperkinetic-Ambience Award and recommend it strongly.

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 16:01:52 GMT
From: djo@pacbell.com (Dan'l DanehyOakes)
Subject: Re: Review: Angel Station

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>   In 1986's _Hardwired_, Walter Jon Williams gave us possibly the best
>cyberpunk novel barring William Gibson's own work and Bruce Sterling's
>_Schismatrix_.

I, also, enjoyed HARDWIRED, though I hardly regard it as possessed of the
unalloyed brilliance you seem to find in it, as has been done to death
here, it's too derivative.

However, Williams' style for HW made it worth reading (once).  In a
contemporary review, I observed that "if Gibson's style is like a surgeon
making precise cuts with a scalpel, Williams' is like a maniac with an
axe."

Anyway: The best barring Gibson and SCHISMATRIX?  I beg to differ, but it's
a matter of what you've read, perhaps.  Have you assaulted Mount Shirley?
A SPLENDID CHAOS is, imao, the strongest novel the c-word subgenre produced
in its short life as a movement (rather than a marketing category), and his
three- volume A SONG CALLED YOUTH (ECLIPSE, ECLIPSE PENUMBRA, ECLIPSE
CORONA) are as good as Gibson's.

At short lengths of course, Gibson is The Master, with Shirley and Sterling
close behind.

------------------------------

Date: 22 May 90 20:03:05 GMT
From: PMCG@yalevm.ycc.yale.edu
Subject: Re: Review: Angel Station

>Title:     Angel Station
>By:        Walter Jon Williams
[...]
>
>_Angel_Station_ is Williams's third major cyberpunk novel and a winner it
>is, too.
 
Calling _Angel_Station_ cyberpunk seems rather off the mark.  Man/machine
interface, I would say, is part of the standard model of the future.  Its
use in the book to operate a tool or diddle a computer is hardly central
enough to the plot to make the book cyberpunk.  For that matter, a strip of
bars where ship owners and crew hang out and play music is hardly a gritty,
low life street scene.
 
Though I like Williams and this book, I was also disappointed.  To tie
things in with the recent Williams-the-imitator thread, the setting and
plot seemed highly derivative of Cherryh's _Merchanter's_Luck_, without
ever convincing me that Ubu and Maria might loose their ship.  In Cherryh's
book there was a real sense of desperation, and things worked out for the
heroes simply because is was convenient for more powerful forces.  In
William's book the heroes stumble upon aliens and come up roses, it felt,
simply because they were the heroes, and you expect miracles to save the
heroes from impossible situations in escapist literature.
 
Paul McGuire
Yale Economic Growth Center

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 08:26:36 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Barrington J. Bayley / Brian N. Ball

johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (Rod Johnson) writes:
>I'm looking for bibliographic and personal information on Barrington
>Bayley and Brian Ball, two[*] British science fiction authors.
[...]
>Here's the reason for the *: I remember hearing a rumor that Bayley and
>Ball are the same person [...]

No, they are not the same person.

>As far as I know, they both started publishing in the late 1960s, Bayley
>in NEW WORLDS, and in the seventies and eighties both had a number of
>books published by DAW.

Actually, Ball started out in NEW WORLDS in the early 60's. Bayley started
out in the magazines in the mid-50's.

>Any other Bayley fans out there?

I confess that I've never read any of Bayley's books. Never got around to
it. And I've read only one of Ball's, SINGULARITY STATION, which I liked.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------
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Date: 16 May 90 16:23:01 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

hillm@inmos.co.uk (Mark Hill) writes:
>Please educate me (I am serious). What is it exactly that you see in the
>TC books? For me it was a long winded way of communicating some
>philosophical points and an interesting way of exploring a different world
>(fantasy world/viewed by someone with a disease that I am statistically
>unlikely to encounter). It is just sooooo long.
>
>Given the above, I still read all 7 books. There are quicker and more
>easily digestable ways of getting your point across.

No wonder it seemed so long; you managed to stick another book in the
middle somewhere ;-).  Actually, in the *six* books, I found a lot of
things I liked.

I found characters that one really cares for.  The characters are more well
developed than in most of the fantasy out there.  You not only know what
the characters do, but you get a very good idea of how the characters think
and react, how they feel.  I can't really think of another character I
empathize with and feel for as much as I feel for Mhoram (my favorite
character).

I found a refreshing land that had some "magic" but not quite the old
stereotypical magic like is used in many other books (I don't think I need
to list these).  The magic was minimal and was novel.  I like the powers of
the Stonedowners and the Woodhelvenan.  I enjoyed the difference between
the two and the difference from the Lords.  I liked idea of the Loreraat
where the Lords learned their craft much like Soldiers learned their craft.
The Land was a beautiful place with a history and a future (at least it
felt like it would in the first series).

I found the books flowed very well.  There were no fights, just for the
sake of a fight.  No "hand-waving" to get the heroes out of trouble.
Everything was well-planned (from the writer's point of view) and had a
clear explanation for what happened.

BTW, in case this sounds a little vague, I am purposely trying to not
condemn other authors or titles, so I am trying to draw comparisons without
using specific examples of the differences.  If you really want, I could
name titles and authors to show what I consider the strengths of Donaldson
over others, but I won't do so unless asked.  I really don't feel like
criticizing other authors here (under a discussion of Donaldson).

All in all, I considered the characters better developed than most other
fantasies I've read.  I also enjoyed the vivid description that many others
refer to as useless verbosity.  To each his own.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu
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Date: 16 May 90 16:20:42 GMT
From: tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Doug Ingram)
Subject: Re: Wolfe vs. Donaldson (was Re: About Covenant)

quasar@samurai-cat.Berkeley.EDU (Laurence R. Brothers) writes:
> The basic difference between Wolfe and Donaldson is that Wolfe is a good
> writer and Donaldson is a bad writer.
>
> For example, compare the language and style of the Book of the New Sun
> and the Covenant series. Wolfe plays with language, using a scholarly
> understanding of etymology and connotation; Donaldson invents confusing
> new usages without a hint of poesy.
	
   Obviously, we will have to agree to disagree on the skill with which
Donaldson manipulates language for his own purposes.  I am not about to get
into an argument over how well Wolfe writes, because I know that he is an
extremely skilled writer.  As I said before, my 'problem' with Wolfe is
that he feels the need to use words like "chalcedony" instead of, say,
quartz or agate.  Again, if one is reading to expand one's vocabulary or
does not mind stopping in the middle of a paragraph to ponder the meaning
of a word about every other page, then this becomes a plus rather than a
minus.  Otherwise, I think it is fair to say that a major quality that both
writers have in common is that they are arguably difficult to read and far
from what seems to be the mainsteam.  At least, that was my point in the
first place.

   Instead, I would prefer to debate over the real issue being raised, and
that issue is Donaldson.  To me, your characterization of Donaldson as a
poor writer is unfair based on the fact that you have shown me nothing to
refute my arguments.  I say that Donaldson takes his liberties with the
English language beyond author's privelege because of the effect he is
trying to create for the reader.

   We are seeing the Land through the disturbed viewpoint of Covenant.  If
the prose makes us uneasy, then I believe that it is because Donaldson
WANTS us to feel uneasy or uncomfortable in the Land, much as Covenant
does.  When the prose makes us feel at ease, it is similarly because
Donaldson is trying to get the reader to empathize with Covenant.  As
examples of this (and perhaps not the best ones), I take two quotes from
LFB, Ch. 10 (The Celebration of Spring):

   "Waiting was not difficult.  First Atiaran passed bread and the last of
   her springwine to him, and eating and drinking eased some of his
   weariness.  Then, as the night deepended, he found that the air which
   flowed up to them from the bowl had a lush, restful effect.  When he
   took it far into his lungs, it seemed to unwind his cares and dreads,
   setting everything but itself behind him and lifting him into a state of
   calm suspense.  He relaxed in the gentle breeze, settled himself more
   comfortably against the tree.  Atiaran's shoulder touched his warmth, as
   if she had forgiven him.  The night deepened, and the stars gleamed
   expectantly, and the breeze sifted the cobwebs and dust from Covenant's
   heart -- and waiting was not difficult."

   "The Wraiths were scattering.  While Covenant and Atiaran stumbled to
   their feet, the last flame passed from the bowl.
      But the ur-viles remained, and their size made the animals' attack
   look like a mere annoyance.  In the sudden darkness, the creatures
   seemed to expand, as if the light had hindered them, forced them to keep
   their close ranks.  Now they broke away from each other.  Dozens of
   blades that boiled like lava leaped out as one, and in horrible unison
   began to slaughter the animals."

   Another tactic Donaldson uses in intense or important situations is the
one or two line paragraph.  This gives the plot a sort of staccato motion
which sets off the events from the rest of the book.  There are numerous
examples of this throughout all six books.

   In sum, I am taking issue with your assertion that Donaldson lacks
poesy.  I wish to carry on the Wolfe discussion no further, as I am no
authority on the man and have no reason to disagree with your opinion of
him.  As for Donaldson, I challenge you to find me an example in any of his
books that I cannot show as a purposeful manipulation of the reader on
another level.  Find me a couple of these, and I will concede the point
gracefully.  

Doug Ingram
tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu
dougi@astro.as.utexas.edu
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Date: 16 May 90 18:00:40 GMT
From: quasar@samurai-cat.ctt.bellcore.com (Laurence R. Brothers)
Subject: Re: Wolfe vs. Donaldson (was Re: About Covenant)

As you may have noticed, my post was delimited by "Flame on" and "Flame
off", which, at least to me, signifies a blunt assertion intended to be
controversial, (and also intended to be unsupported). But anyhow, I'll give
here some of the reasons I don't like Donaldson.

Let's just agree to disagree about poesy, and relative craftmanship of the
two writers Wolfe and Donaldson; I can't imagine an argument about that
being very productive. I will note, though, that I find Wolfe much more
readable than Donaldson, certainly not an "effort", otherwise I wouldn't
read him. If you have to look up "chalcedony" you're in trouble though. :-)

Anyhow, I find Donaldson guilty of what according to John Gardner is an
"error of soul" - he manipulates characters and consigns them to their
(almost uniformly futile) fates without concern for their status as "real"
people in the context of the story. In comedies this is a little more
excusable than tragedies, but in "serious" fiction, I find it inexcusable.
I don't mean that authors shouldn't kill off their characters or have
tragic things happen to them, but these things should generally happen for
a reason. Existential nausea is bad enough in real life without having to
read about it.

In the Land, just about any even slightly sympathetic and/or competent
character is destroyed, leaving only the incredibly pathetic and inept
protagonist, for whom one can have no shred of compassion by the end of the
series. For 6 books one hopes that Covenant will find achieve some form of
self-realization, as metaphorically expressed by control of the "Wild
Magic", but of course this never happens.

In Mordant's Need, the ending is artificially contrived to be "happy", (at
least the Covenant series is self-consistent in being uniformly tragic) but
again, one senses the carelessness by which minor characters are disposed
of. The protagonists DO progress slightly over the novel, but are still
people you'd shy away from at a party by the end.

In both those series, the protagonists are morally repulsive and/or worthy
of contempt however, I grant Donaldson's technical expertise in delineating
some rather attractive subordinate characters, from whatshisname the giant
in the Covenant series (sacrificed for no particularly good reason, just
when you started to like him) to almost the entire non-magic-using
citizenry of Mordant, whose good sense and character are entirely wasted on
the feckless pair of protagonists.

Another problem I have with Donaldson is of a lesser order. The magic in
the Land and in Mordant is incredibly illogical and inconsistent. In
particular the business with those mirrors is just stupid. Is he trying to
say that everyone in Mordant has to close their eyes while drinking or
boating lest they be transported somewhere, transformed, or something is
summoned? It was a cute idea, though.

Anyhow, the reason I take the time and all this space, is that Donaldson
clearly has interesting things happening in his stories, and he is a
technically skilled writer of great imagination. Unfortunately, this
potential is realized in bad writing.

Laurence R. Brothers
quasar@bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 20:26:14 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: the Land & Mordant

quasar@samurai-cat.ctt.bellcore.com (Laurence R. Brothers) writes:
>In Mordant's Need, the ending is artificially contrived to be "happy",

Artificially? It was the result of Havelock's masterplan and Joyse's
execution.  The ending could easily have a whole lot happier. The war could
have been over shortly after Geredan got to a curved mirror or Terisa got
to a flat one. That should have occurred shortly after Geredan got home.

>Another problem I have with Donaldson is of a lesser order. The magic in
>the Land and in Mordant is incredibly illogical and inconsistent. In
>particular the business with those mirrors is just stupid. Is he trying to
>say that everyone in Mordant has to close their eyes while drinking or
>boating lest they be transported somewhere, transformed, or something is
>summoned? It was a cute idea, though.

Donaldson did address that aspect of mirrors. "Mirrors" made by those
without the capacity just "throw distortion in all directions". The
capacity is not common, but not rare either. In the peacock rooms the
windows are sunk into the frame and are composed of a lot of little
windows. Presumably this is because the window maker might have the mirror
capacity, which could make accidental reflections dangerous.  I don't
remember any mention of natural mirrors, but it would seem that those would
be safe for lack of a mirror maker.

The size of a small mirror is an important restriction on how big a thing
it can translate. Presumably a drinking glass sized mirror would be safe.
Anyone can look at a curved mirror safely.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu
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Date: 16 May 90 20:53:23 GMT
From: tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Doug Ingram)
Subject: Back to Donaldson (was Re: About Covenant)

quasar@samurai-cat.ctt.bellcore.com (Laurench R. Brothers) writes:
> In the Land, just about any even slightly sympathetic and/or competent
> character is destroyed, leaving only the incredibly pathetic and inept
> protagonist, for whom one can have no shred of compassion by the end of
> the series. For 6 books one hopes that Covenant will find achieve some
> form of self-realization, as metaphorically expressed by control of the
> "Wild Magic", but of course this never happens.

   I have to disagree with just about everything said in this paragraph.  I
can find several counterexamples of supporting characters which survive
until later in each series.  Take, for example, just about ALL of the main
characters in the first series (Mhoram, Bannor, Hile Troy, Foamfollower,
Elena, etc.).  They all come back in the second chronicles despite it being
about four thousand years later.  It was a pleasant surprise for me, in
fact.  The same goes with the characters in the second series, in that none
are done away with in the manner you stated.

   I think that you are confusing the concepts of "destruction" and "death"
here.  In the Land, the two are certainly not equal, especially after the
Law of Death (and later the Law of Life) is broken.  Granted, many
characters die, but almost none are really destroyed.  Of those characters
which might fall under this heading of "destroyed," I'd say a good example
is Trell, Lena's father.  He is killed, never to return, in the third book
of the series, but you can hardly say that the consequences surrounding his
death are trivial.  I'll try to limit the spoilers for those of you who
haven't read all of the books.

   Further, you stated that Covenant never achieves self-realization.  Are
you sure you read all six books?  I mean, this is pretty much what the
whole final book is about.  I'd say that, in the end, Covenant's problem
certainly wasn't a lack of control of the Wild Magic.  I think it is also
safe to say that Covenant comes to terms with his paradox in a very
satisfying conclusion.  If you could provide me with some examples to back
up the statements in the above paragraph, I'd be interested to see them.
Maybe I'm overlooking something.

> from whatshisname the giant in the Covenant series (sacrificed for no
> particularly good reason, just when you started to like him) to

   Again, I can't see what you are referring to.  Foamfollower is
"sacrificed" at the end of the third book, but certainly not without
reason.  In the second series, Covenant states that the tumult of Foul's
Creche that was left in his wake was largely attributable to Foamfollower.
Indeed, Foamfollower comes back to play a major role in the second series
as well, both in an encounter and in various memories Covenant has.

> Another problem I have with Donaldson is of a lesser order. The magic in
> the Land and in Mordant is incredibly illogical and inconsistent. In

   How on Earth is the magic in the Land inconsistent?  It would seem to me
to be quite the opposite.  Could you provide an example for us to quibble
over?

   Reminder: All of this should be liberally sprinkled with :)'s.  I am
enjoying this discussion immensely and would hate to see it degenerate into
flames.  Thanks for the interesting viewpoints, so far, even though I am
disagreeing, respectfully, with many of them.

Doug Ingram
tiresias@walt.cc.utexas.edu
dougi@astro.as.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 16:09:58 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>hillm@inmos.co.uk (Mark Hill) writes:
>>Given the above, I still read all 7 books. There are quicker and more
>>easily digestable ways of getting your point across.
>
>No wonder it seemed so long; you managed to stick another book in the
>middle somewhere ;-).  Actually, in the *six* books, I found a lot of
>things I liked.

There *are* seven books, if you count "Gilden-Fire" or whatever it was
called.  (I think this was reprinted later in a collection, but it was
published first as a special small-press book.)

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 23 May 90 23:16:01 GMT
From: phs172m@vaxc.cc.monash.edu.au ((Stephen Harker))
Subject: Re: A new Christopher Anvil story!

boyajian@ruby.dec.com writes:
[question as to what Christpher Anvil has written in the past 15 years]
> I can't really say. Perhaps he's just suffered from massive writer's
> block, as some others have.
>
> At any rate, he wasn't entirely out of the picture. He had a novel come
> out in the early 80's called (if my memory doesn't fail me) THE STEEL,
> THE MIST, AND THE BLAZING SUN. It was published by Ace.

This is an expansion of a story which was in Analog in early 72. He has
also published a few short stories at different times during the late 70's
and 80's in Analog, although very few.  Each time I saw one I wondered if
there was a restart of his writing, but they have been very few and far
between.

Apart from the Interstellar Patrol and Centran stories mentioned I also
greatly enjoyed the shorts about new products/inventions. These included
the Banner drug company stories (I am not sure of the name).

Stephen Harker
Monash University

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 15:15:30 GMT
From: marotta@hannah.enet.dec.com
Subject: Margaret Atwood: A Handmaid's Tale

I have read and enjoyed _A Handmaid's Tale_ by Margaret Atwood, and though
the ending was low-key, I was not disappointed.  For readers looking for
good literature, this book ranks high in those produced during the 80's.
In my opinion, the ending of the book, especially the epilogue, were quite
appropriate to the mood of the entire book.  I am still amazed at Ms.
Atwood's success in postulating the depressing new society, and in her
gentle handling of the pawns that the general populace became.  The main
character's virtues and attributes (beauty, youth, friendship, ability to
bear children) are shown as they gave her joy previous to the change in
society, and as they deepened her misfortune and sadness after the change.

I think looking for realism in this book is a mistake.  It is a mood piece,
much like a Saul Bellows novel, reflecting the trials and memories of a
single woman whose entire world changed around her.  Atwood's narrative is
intended to put the reader in the place of the main character.  And if you
were depressed, frightened, and felt a lack of continuity throughout the
novel, I believe Atwood's purpose was fulfilled.

_A Handmaid's Tale_ is classed as a Mainstream novel, as well it should,
since it doesn't work from a historical or technical perspective, but it is
one shining example of real depth of literary purpose, in a literary market
where few such attempts actually succeed in making it to the public.

I have Margaret Atwood's _Cat's Eye_ on my shelf, ready for reading after I
finish savoring the new version of _The Stand_.  Has anyone read Atwood's
_Cat's Eye_?  What were your reactions?

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 18:24:57 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (That's MR. Idiot to you)
Subject: Marion Zimmer Bradley ill

Marion Zimmer Bradley is ill. She is currently in critical condition after
suffering double pneumonia as a complication of some problems incurred
because of her diabetes. She has also had a small heart attack.

The last report I had was that she was resting comfortably and stabilized
but that the situation was still serious. She's on life-support machinery
and will be until the situation improves. She is awake and alert.

People interested in sending cards and letters to Marion may do so through
me. I'll make sure they get forwarded to her as soon as possible. The
address to send to is:
   Marion Zimmer Bradley C/O OtherRealms
   35111-F Newark Blvd. Suite 255
   Newark, CA 94560

As I get more (and hopefully better) information I will let you know.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 08:21:21 GMT
From: mdb@esd.3com.com (Mark D. Baushke)
Subject: Re: Steven Brust

lsargent@peruvian.utah.edu (Lynn Sargent) said:
>gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon) writes:
>>Sethra Lavode is another character that I would want to see more about.
>>
>>There exists another book in the "Jhereg" series called _DzurLord_.
>>
>>Does ANYONE know what it is about? I've heard rumors that it fills in a
>>lot of detail about Sethra, she being who is refered to in the title.
>
> Actually _Dzurlord_ is a "choose your own adventure" written by another
> author _not_ Steven Brust. However, since it's part of a series of those
> "chose your own adventure", where the other books take place in other
> popular series, and where the authors have given their permission to use
> their worlds, I would assume that _Dzurlord_ is a part of Brust's world.
>
> Anybody else love this series? What is the name anyway?  The "Jhereg"
> series?

I have enjoyed this series.

The series is called: _The Vlad Taltos Series_ and includes the following
books so far

   Jhereg (copyright 1983)
   Yendi  (copyright 1984)
   Teckla (copyright 1987)
   Taltos (copyright 1988)

I have also read two other books by him

   Brokendown Palace (copyright 1986)
   To Reign in Hell  (copyright 1984)

but they are not part of _TVTS_ although _BP_ appears to be in the same
universe.

Mark D. Baushke
mdb@ESD.3Com.COM

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 21:57:53 GMT
From: maddox@blake.acs.washington.edu (Tom Maddox)
Subject: Re: cyberpunk

ergo@netcom.UUCP (Rabinovitch Isaac) writes:
>mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>>>.  *Unlike* Gibson, [Joe Haldeman's] stories don't
>>>all have the same grim tone and aren't all set in the same "future
>>>history".
>
>>I don't know about "grim tone," but I do know that Gibson's stories
>>'aren't all set in the same "future history",' either. I think you're
>>making him sound like a narrower writer than he really is.
>
>For example?

   "Fragments of a Hologram Rose," "The Belonging Kind," "Hinterlands,"
"The Gernsback Continuum," "Red Star, Winter Orbit," "Dogfight," "Winter
Market," and the fugitive "Nazi Lawn Dwarf Murders."

   And while some of these do have a "grim tone," no more so that
Haldeman's work, which can be very grim indeed over long stretches.

   It's not all cyberspace and the Sprawl with Gibson.  And after the
release of the forthcoming _The Difference Engine_, people will look at
both Gibson and Sterling very differently; it's unlike anything either of
them has previously written.

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 00:53:32 GMT
From: netcom!ergo@claris.com (Rabinovitch Isaac)
Subject: Re: cyberpunk

maddox@blake.acs.washington.edu (Tom Maddox) writes:
>>mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>>>I don't know about "grim tone," but I do know that Gibson's stories 
>>>'aren't all set in the same "future history",' either. I think you're
>>>making him sound like a narrower writer than he really is.
>>For example?
>
>   "Fragments of a Hologram Rose," "The Belonging Kind," "Hinterlands,"
>"The Gernsback Continuum," "Red Star, Winter Orbit," "Dogfight," "Winter
>Market," and the fugitive "Nazi Lawn Dwarf Murders."

Those are all, I gather, short stories.  Some are sufficiently outside the
"Matrix" Universe ("Red Star" for example) to make me modify my previous
statement to "99% of Gibson's stories are in the 'Matrix' universe".  I'm
not as sure as you that "Fragments" is non-matrix (is the second US Civil
War the sticking point?).  Some *could* be in there, but don't have enough
relevant detail to really classify.  The others I don't recognize, meaning
either I've forgotten them, or they aren't in *Burning Chrome* (the only
Gibson collection I've read).  If the latter, would you mind telling us
where they could be found.

In any case, though I was incorrect to put all Gibson's work in the one
"future history", they all form a part of Gibson's gloomy, anarchic,
humourless vision of the future.  And though I didn't mean to paint Gibson
as a narrow writer, arguing this point with you is begining to persuade me
that he is!

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 19:30:16 GMT
From: gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon)
Subject: Re: Mona Lisa Overdrive: Help!   (spoilers)

jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca (Jeff Vavasour) writes:
>Oh, another not-quite-so-important question: I haven't read Neuromancer or
>Count Zero (I was actually looking for Neuromancer but found MLO instead),
>so was this a sequel of sorts?  Since Bobby was called "the Count" I
>assumed it was a reference to Count Zero.

Yes, Bobby is Count Zero.

>The story didn't seem too bad.  My biggest complaint was this Centauri
>thing.  It seemed almost like an afterthought.  "Oh yeah, this thing is
>going to be in the sci-fi section of the book store so I'd better throw in
>an alien planet."

The ref to Centauri was a major continuity point from NeuroMancer.

MLO makes **MUCH** more sense if you have read NM and CZ first.  So much of
the necessary backgound and setup is in those two.

Coranth

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 19:24:20 GMT
From: oliver@johnson.cs.unc.edu (Bill Oliver)
Subject: Re: Simon Hawke

PHD985W@smsvma.BITNET (Patrick Day) writes:
>Help!  I am looking for two books by Simon Hawke...

That reminds me, Simon Hawke *must* be a pseudonym.  Does anyone know who
this really is?  Or is there really a Simon Hawke.

Bill Oliver

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 05:49:36 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Re: Simon Hawke

oliver@johnson.cs.unc.edu (Bill Oliver) writes:
>Simon Hawke *must* be a pseudonym.  Does anyone know who this really is?
>Or is there really a Simon Hawke.

   Simon Hawke's real name is Nicholas Yermakov. He's published one or two
books under this name, but they sold poorly because everyone thought that
he was a translated Russian author. Hence the pseudonym.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 00:47:35 GMT
From: cfyock@hawk.ulowell.edu (Christina Fyock)
Subject: What happened?

What happened at the Howard Families' Meeting of 2012?

What happened when Lazarus Long went back to the planet where he left Mary
Sperling?

Lee Fyock
lef@swlvx6.msd.ray.com

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 23:32:33 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Koontz reviews -> time travel

Someone recently gave their thoughts about three of Dean Koontz's novels
(in a now gone post) and having now read two of the same books, I thought I
would add my thoughts (and my wife's sort of).  No real spoilers.

WATCHERS: I won't say too much as this book is often mentioned (especially
by me!)  It is an excellent novel all around.  Good characters, suspense,
action.  It's kind of horror, kind of sci-fi, mostly just a great read.
It's got likeable heroes and cuteness thrown in among the action as well.
My wife and I both heartily recommend it to everyone.

LIGHTNING: Just finished this one.  It was good.  Similar style to
Watchers; likeable heroes, action, technology gone awry, emphasis on
character development as well as plot.  It seemed a little more predictable
than Watchers and not near as suspenseful.

I guess one of the main problems I had with it has to do with my tastes in
general.  I am getting bored of time travel stories.  Not just because
there have been many of them, either.  It's just that story developments
seem to be almost random (or forced if that makes sense) with time travel
possible.  It seems as if the travellers could do virtually anything, yet
there's always some specific thing they have to do just right to save the
world, etc.

Everyone has their own view of how to deal with paradox, etc. and their
characters spend a lot of time sitting around trying to figure it out.  But
there are just too many details to consider that even trying to keep them
straight seems silly.  For example, when people go back to change
something, they always worry about affecting something else.  But when you
think about it, ANYTHING they do can/will have inconceivable, dramatic
effects on the present world.  Changing small parts of the past just seems
way too complex to ever calculate changes at all.

Reading a few stories about tt was interesting and if they were amusing
(Back to the Future) then I enjoyed them.  But to continue reading them
when such importance is placed on the details of time travel, and those
details don't/can't completely make sense, just bores me.  [e-mail if you
want specific examples from this novel.]

My wife, on the other hand, still liked the book a lot.  I don't think
she's read as much time travel and the details may not have bothered her.
She enjoys Koontz's characters immensely (I thought they got too sappy in
this book).  Any other Koontz suggestions for her?

So anyway, Lightning is good, but nothing spectacular.  Watchers on the
other hand is a definite winner.  Check it out.  Now I'm off to finish
reading Liege-Killer.

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 21:19:51 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: DANCING AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD by Ursula K. LeGuin

	   DANCING AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD by Ursula K. LeGuin
		   Harper & Row, 1989, ISBN 0-6-097289-0
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   In 1978 Ursula LeGuin's first collection of essays, THE LANGUAGE OF THE
NIGHT: ESSAYS ON FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION, appeared.  (At least, I think
it was 1978--I can't find a copyright date on my copy, but the LC number
starts with "78-".)  This has remained a major work in the field of science
fiction criticism, with such oft-cited articles as "Dreams Must Explain
Themselves," "From Elfland to Poughkeepsie," and "Science Fiction and Mrs.
Brown."  So when DANCING AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD appeared, I eagerly
snatched it up, perhaps too eagerly, as the subtitle "Thoughts on Words,
Women, Places" should have given me a hint that it was not more of the
same.  But it was nominated for a Hugo, so it must have something to do
with science fiction, right?

   Well, there are a few articles and reviews connected with science
fiction here, perhaps comprising half the book.  The rest deals more with
women and feminism and how repressive men are and how women have to throw
off the shackles and some science fiction, or that their (at times)
autobiographical nature means they refer to a science fiction writer, or
that they are important issues, but, unlike THE LANGUAGE OF THE NIGHT, this
is *not* science-fictional enough to be nominated for a Hugo.  One might as
well nominate any science fiction author's non-fiction works.  (In all
honesty, I can't say I'm any more pleased with most of the other nominees,
though it's possible they all suffer in comparison with the Panshins'
book.)

   Given that I consider this mainstream non-fiction, what then?  Well,
many of the articles are actually speeches transcribed for publication, and
speeches are generally meant to be spoken.  I found almost all of the
speeches hard to follow - the intonation and inflection was lost.  I also
found much of the content too strident; you might have guessed that from
the preceding paragraph.  There are some articles I did enjoy: her
travelogues, and her commentary on her eleven-year old article "Is Gender
Necessary?"  But what does it say when one of the most interesting pieces
is a reworking of a piece from the previous volume.

   I know this collection wasn't meant to "entertain" me.  I wasn't
supposed to "enjoy" it.  I was supposed to read it and learn from it and go
out and change my life because of it.  But I couldn't even get past the
first part - reading it, and in that regard for me it was a failure.

   [It does strike me as odd how LeGuin appears to be putting herself
forward as an ardent feminist in this volume, while Sarah LeFanu in
FEMINISM AND SCIENCE FICTION (Indiana University Press, 1989) seems to
claim LeGuin's writing marks her as more a male chauvinist than a feminist.
But then LeGuin here does somewhat tear down her portrayal of the default
on Gethen being male rather than neuter or female, so perhaps the
inconsistency is not so strong as one might first imagine.]

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 00:47:35 GMT
From: cfyock@hawk.ulowell.edu (Christina Fyock)
Subject: What happened?

What happened to the Protectors from Home after they wiped out the Pak
scouts?  (I assume they wiped out the fleet as well, given the stories that
come later, but what happened after that?)

Lee Fyock
lef@swlvx6.msd.ray.com

------------------------------
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Date: 23 May 90 13:33:29 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: David R. Palmer: Emergence

 I would have to say I found 'Emergence' a trite addition to the subgenre
of ubermench SF stories. The reader is reminded many times that the
protagonist [Labelled here Ubermench Viewpoint Character or UVC] is a
superhuman. However, she has her little quirks: do anything that might look
like an attack and her 'combat computer' takes over until the 'threat' is
dead. Note that there are times that slaughtering your opponent is not
always the best solution. The ubermenches are threatened by a group of
Eeeeevil russians, who have the temerity to want not to be wiped and
replaced by the true Aryan... sorry, that should be superhuman race. The
Ubermenches manage to be even smugger about their 'obvious' superiority to
the mere humans than the ubermenchs in Heinlein's 'Gulf' without really
presenting much more evidence than their improved immune system. Luckily,
the author is on the side of the ubermenches, and all works out well [At
least as far as the ubermenches are concerned]. No convincing characters,
no really convincing proofs that the self proclaimed higher race of humans
really is a higher race [Insert here a small scathing argument about the
phrase 'superhuman' and the concept of 'higher' races] the plot is
monodimensional [and at that is a dimension up on most of the people in the
book] and unconvincing. There was once a review that went [roughly] ' The
people in this book bear no resemblance to persons living or dead [And
that's the whole problem with this book].' That review fits 'Emergence' as
well.  Palmer seems to me to be yet another Heinlein wannabe, with few of
Heinlein's strengths and all of Heinlein's faults, with flaws of his own as
well.

JDN 

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 18:22:00 GMT
From: GUNTHAR%MKVAX1.DECNET@MSUS1 ("CthulhuBuster...er...Bustee")
Subject: _Emergence_ by David Palmer

ericsa@microsoft.UUCP (Eric SASSAMAN) writes:
>Has anyone read a book called "Emergence" by David R. Palmer? How would
>you rate it overall on a scale of 1-5 stars? I have not read any of his
>books.  Are there any others you would recommend? Thanks in advance.

I'd give it four stars.  It's one of the better examples of the
post-apocalypse genera.  Palmer comes up with a different way of making the
world go *poof* without "breaking any windows".  The main character is well
writen and easy to identify with and the background well crafted.

On the down side, hard sfers might not find much to sink their teeth into.
The main science element deals with biology and is not really exuastivly
explored (the characters being a bit too busy surviving to do much
research).  There *are* mutants in the book, but not the kind you usually
associate with post-apocolypse stories.  There were a few happenings that
were a bit *too* coincidental, but they don't harm the story much.

Guy Bock

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 20:32:06 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Re: David R. Palmer: Emergence

ericsa@microsoft.UUCP (Eric SASSAMAN):
>Has anyone read a book called "Emergence" by David R. Palmer? How would
>you rate it overall on a scale of 1-5 stars? I have not read any of his
>books.  Are there any others you would recommend? Thanks in advance.

Four stars.  Extremely enjoyable reading, though *not* very deep.

Palmer's other book, "Threshold", is *bad*.  A silly power fantasy without
the saving graces of "Emergence" (to which it is not a sequel).  Worse, it
has the unusual property of cheapening "Emergence" retroactively: The
attitudes, opinions and styles which were endearing in a preteen are far
less so in someone three times her age, and the similarity shows them to
just be those of the author.

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 23:04:26 GMT
From: awessels@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Allen Wessels)
Subject: Re: David R. Palmer: Emergence

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes:
>the best solution. The ubermenches are threatened by a group of Eeeeevil
>russians, who have the temerity to want not to be wiped and replaced by

The bad guys (I recall Germans, but I could be wrong), want to kill off the
superhumans.  They were not actively threatened as individuals, and as a
species only by selection.

>the true Aryan... sorry, that should be superhuman race. The Ubermenches
>manage to be even smugger about their 'obvious' superiority to the mere

I thought it became pretty obvious that our heroine figures out that the
difference isn't all that great.  The superhumans fail to identify people
who are and aren't superhumans.

>humans than the ubermenchs in Heinlein's 'Gulf' without really presenting
>much more evidence than their improved immune system. Luckily, the author
>is

Well, they sure do seem to learn with less effort than normals, and I
thought the extensive discussion of telepathy indicated a "superiority".

>Palmer seems to me to be yet another Heinlein wannabe, with few of
>Heinlein's strengths and all of Heinlein's faults, with flaws of his own
>as well.

Yeah, and I'll bet you're making that long-in-the-making decision after
having compared the life works of both authors too.  At least, I assume
you're not claiming that Emergence displays every one of Heinlein's faults
plus some among its few pages.  Seems to me that someone who managed that
would actually have achieved something.

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 04:09:36 GMT
From: whit@milton.u.washington.edu (John Whitmore)
Subject: Re: David R. Palmer: Emergence

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca writes:

> I would have to say I found 'Emergence' a trite addition to the subgenre
>of ubermench SF stories.  [...] The ubermenches are threatened by a group
>of Eeeeevil russians, who have the temerity to want not to be wiped and
>replaced by the true Aryan... sorry, that should be superhuman race.

   Read the book.  The "wiped out" activity that should stick in your mind
is the demise of most of the human race, at the hands of that selfsame
'group of Eeeeevil russians'.  Perhaps 'ubermensch' meant something to
Neitzsche, to Hitler; perhaps it means something to you; CERTAINLY it has a
different meaning in this book, and Palmer's treatment is not to be so
lightly identified with Hitler's.  There is virtually no similarity, in
fact.

   I liked the book; on the subject of 'better humanity', I would also
recommend 'Imperial Earth' by Arthur Clarke.  The point of betterment is
that better people have better behaviors.

John Whitmore

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 05:09:21 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: David R. Palmer: Emergence

ericsa@microsoft.UUCP (Eric SASSAMAN) writes:
>Has anyone read a book called "Emergence" by David R. Palmer? How would
>you rate it overall on a scale of 1-5 stars? I have not read any of his
>books.  Are there any others you would recommend? Thanks in advance.

You mean "Podkayne of Earth"?  A fun read in a Heinleinish style, but, as
James Nicoll has pointed out here, full of rather disquieting ideas if you
make the mistake of taking it seriously.

His other book, "Threshold" is trash, sort of Edgar Rice Burroughs
wish-fulfillment but without the tackiness that makes Burroughs fun.  It
had a sequel announced (it needed one) that never actually got published,
though it made it into "Books in Print".  I wonder if Palmer shot his
entire wad on his first book?  Too bad, if so, "Emergence" was at least
engagingly written and it seemed as if Palmer had some promise.

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 16:01:34 GMT
From: Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk (Chris Holt)
Subject: Sheri Tepper's Marianne

I have finally gotten hold of the third Marianne story by Sheri Tepper
(...,Matchbox, and Malachite Mouse); fully up to her usual high standard, I
thought.  But, it seems to be looking for a sequel. Does anyone know if the
trilogy is going to have at least one more book in it?

Chris.Holt@newcastle.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 17:10:00 GMT
From: BARRSTEV@uncg.bitnet (Wide-eyed and streetwise)
Subject: Williams' _Voice_ defended

eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) wrote:
[Review: Angel Station]

[Spoilers, though it's been 3 years]

   Let me preface my part with the admission that it's been a few years
since I read these two books.  I read them within two months of each other,
so I think my views still are accurate of my impression of the books.

>   In 1986's _Hardwired_, Walter Jon Williams gave us possibly the best
>cyberpunk novel barring William Gibson's own work and Bruce Sterling's
>_Schismatrix_. 1987's _Voice_Of_The Whirlwind_, though not quite as
>brilliant, stood head-and-shoulders above most of the rest of the
>subgenre.  _Angel_Station_ is Williams's third major cyberpunk novel, and
>a winner it is, too.

   A few things.  _Hardwired_ had some neat ideas, but it pales before
_Voice_.  In _Voice_, the Beta is like an arrow, but a human one.  He's
trying to find out who killed his Alpha, but at the same time he feels the
need to help his Alpha's child.  He is continually betrayed and attacked,
but through his abilities rather than plot holes he succeeds.  One scene,
where he fakes being addicted to the Powers is great because it'd convince
any of us in the same situation.  The Beta had accepted that he very could
likely die before he accomplished his tasks, and kept on with them.  When
Reese kills him in the hospital, he is not like a frightened rabbit; he
accepts the situation.  While he had a clone waiting for him, I seriously
doubt it mattered to the character as written.  Williams continually writes
"nice" endings, and it feels tacked on.
   Ultimately, it is a story of a man in search of truth, but just human
enough to want revenge.

   _Hardwired_, however lacks the same impact.  The Rock War is a nice
idea; the backdrop of Florida [the bodycount lottery esp.] is good, but it
lacks characters who live and breathe.  "Boy meets girl, so what?" seems to
be the way they acted most of the time.  At one point the main characters
discuss their hardwiring, which is okay, I guess, but it never gets any
deeper than that, which isn't.  At the end the lady is thinking about what
to do next as far as her new job goes.  It appears that the characters
didn't learn or change anything about themselves throughout the novel.

Steve Barr
barrstev@steffi.acc.uncg.edu

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 20:46:00 GMT
From: CL220320@ulkyvx.bitnet (MICHAEL LERNER)
Subject: Final fantasy author list

Well, here's (probably) the final updated list of (mostly :]) fantasy
authors. I probably won't be posting again unless I receive a load of new
authors.

Terry Brooks - Sword of Shannara
David Eddings - Pawn of Prophecy
JRR Tolkien (of course!) - The Hobbit/LOTR
Stephen Donaldson - Lord Foul's Bane
Michael Moorcock - Elric/Corum/Hawkmoon/Erokesee
Robert Don Hughes - Pelmen the Powershaper trilogy
Piers Anthony - Spell for Chameleon/Apprentice Adept Trilogy
Raymond Feist - Magician
Patricia A. McKillip - Riddlemaster of Hed
Barbara Hambly - The Silent Tower
Julian May - Pliocene Exile Saga
Terry Pratchett - The Light Fantastic
Craig Shaw Gardner - Exploits of Ebenezum
Robert Asprin - Another Fine Myth
John Dechancie - Castle Perilous
Roger Zelazny - 9 Princes in Amber
Alan Dean Foster - Spellsinger
Christopher Stasheff - Her Majesty's Wizard/The Warlock in Spite of Himself
Paula Volsky - The Luck of Relian Kru
Anne McCaffrey - The Dragonriders of Pern
Steven Brust - Jhereg
Janny Wurts - Stormwarden (Cycle of Fire trilogy)
Glen Cook - Dread Empire, Black Company
Roland Green - Wandor Series
Katherine Kurtz - Deryni
Fritz Leiber - Fafarhd/Mouser/Swords
Jack Vance - Lyonnesse, Dying Earth Series
Lawrence Watt Evans - Garth the Overman Series/Misenchanted Sword
Gene Wolfe - Book of the New Sun
Tanith Lee - Tales of Flat Earth
Lewis Carroll - Alice In Wonderland
Patricia Kennealy
Judith Tarr
C. J. Cherryh
Marion Zimmer Bradley - Darkover
Diana L. Paxson - The Lady of Light
Anne Rice - The Vampire Trilogy
Robin McKinley - The Blue Sword/The Hero and the Crown
Tim Powers - Steam Punk
Jennifer Roberson - Sworddancer trilogy
Guy Gavriel Kay - The Summer Tree (Fionavar Tapestry)
Charles DeLint
Emma Bull
Orson Scott Card - Seventh Son, Red Prophet, Prentice Alvin
Harry Harrison
Melanie Rawn - Dragon Prince
John Crowley - Little, Big
Elizabeth Moon - The Deed of Paksenarrion
Robert McCammon - The Wolf's Hour
Poul Anderson - A Midsummer Tempest, Operation Chaos
Margaret Weis & Tracy Hickman - Dragonlance/Rose of the Prophet
Richard Grant - Rumors of Spring, Views From the Oldest House
Barry Hughart - Story of the Stone, Bridge of Birds
Robert Holdstock - Mythago Wood/Lavondyss
E.R. Eddison - Worm Ouroboros
Lord Dunsany - Chairwoman's Shadow
Fletcher Pratt & L. Sprauge DeCamp - Compleat Enchanter
Richard Adams - Maia
Phyllis Eisenstein - Sorceror's Son
Lyndon Hardy - Master of Five Magics
T.H. White - Once and Future King
Evangeline Walton (?) - Welsh mythology
Gordon Dickson - The Dragon and the George
Robert E Howard - Conan
Lin Carter
Mark Helprin - A Winter's Tale
Lisa Goldstein
John Jakes - Mention My Name in Atlantis
John Bellairs - The Face in the Frost
David Lindsay - A Voyage to Arcturus
Mervyn Peake - Titus Groan/Gormenghast
Arthur Machen - The Secret Glory
G. K. Chesterton - The Man Who Was Thursday
James Branch Cabell - Figures of Earth
Midorai Snyder
Esther Freisner
Terri Windling
Jane Yolen
Steven Boyett
Zorah Greengaugh
Will Shetterly
Fred Saberhagen - Complete Book of Swords
Sheri S. Tepper - True Game Series
Andre Norton - Witchworld Series
Chelsea Quinn Yarbro - St. Germain/Ariosto
R. A. MacAvoy - Tea with the Black Dragon
Patricia Wrede
Kevin Jetters
Jon Walters - Hardwired
William Gibson - Neuromancer

Well, that's the list, enjoy!

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 22:33:44 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Fantasy authors needed

I'd recommend the Prydain books by Lloyd Alexander (The Book of Three, The
Black Cauldron, The Castle of Llyr, Taran Wanderer, The High King).  These
are children's books, but I've been reading them every year or two for the
last fifteen years and I haven't outgrown them yet.  IMHO better written,
better crafted, and dealing with more mature subject matter than 90+
percent of adult fantasy.

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 16:18:42 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Final fantasy author list

CL220320@ulkyvx.BITNET (MICHAEL LERNER) writes:
>Fritz Leiber - Fafarhd/Mouser/Swords

Well, I wasn't really keen on the Fafhrd & Grey Mouser Swords series.  I
read two books and had enough (although I own six books).  They were fun
for the first 1/2 book.

>Patricia Wrede

Here's one I really object to.  I have read two pieces by her
(_Daughter_of_Witches_ and _The_Seven_Towers_) and I really suggest you
avoid her.  Her ideas are simplistic, stereotypic, and trite and the
writing is bland.  Foreshadowing?  Hah.  Every plot device is telegraphed
chapters ahead and there is nothing fresh or new about it.  There is very
little in her writing that stands out as significant or distinct from the
most common stereotypes.  This of course is IMHO; someone else may really
like her writing (I would doubt it though).  I read DoW first and thought
that maybe it was a poor start.  So I read TST and found that it was the
same.  In fact, if you tore off the covers, it would be very difficult to
tell which was which.  Boring stuff.  I suggest you avoid this writer.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 20:21:06 GMT
From: archmage@cbnewse.att.com (Raistlin Majere)
Subject: Re: Fantasy authors needed

Poul Anderson - Three Hearts and Three Lions, The Broken Sword

Weiss and Hickman - The Dragonlance Chronicles(sp) and Dragonlace Legends
series (Note: Stay away from their "Darksword" trilogy and their "Rose of
the Prophet" trilogy - absolute garbage. Quite a pity to see two fairly
good authors degenerate into nothingness.)

*Also note that it helps to have played "Advanced Dungeons and Dragons" if
you intend to read the Dragonlance books.

Tim Powers - The Drawing of the Dark	

Louise Cooper - The Time Master trilogy, and her "Indigo" series.

David Eddings - The Diamond Throne (only the first book in this series is
out, to date).

Robert E. Howard - The "Conan the Barbarian" series (all twelve jillion
books of it :-)

Edgar Rice Burroughs - The "Martian" series, the "Pellucidar" series.

H.P. Lovecraft - Anything (Although these are "horror" books for the most
part, they contain many "fantasy" elements and are exceptional pieces of
literature).

Well, that should get you going, for now.

Raistlin Majere

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Miscellaneous - Obituaries (5 msgs) & Drugs in SF &
                            Magic vs. Technology (8 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 11:27:36 GMT
From: pjj@computer-science.manchester.ac.uk (Pete Jinks)
Subject: David Rappaport, Jim Henson

Last weekend there was a small news item about "American dwarf actor" David
Rappaport, saying that he was dead.

Is this the person who appeared in Time Bandits (and many other things) ?
(I thought that he was British)

Am I right in thinking that he gave a speech at an sf convention last year
?  Has it been published anywhere? It was reported as being excellent.  I
had expected to see some comment here, but nothing has appeared yet.

What reminded me was the report of Jim Henson's death (of Muppets etc.
fame).  A small irony - the previous night I just caught the end of a
review of a new film that he was involved in (I missed the details).

I'm not qualified to try and write a tribute to either, but I greatly
enjoyed their work, and I'll miss not seeing any new things from them.  I
feel ridiculously, inarticulately sad.

I hope I haven't got too many facts wrong above, except that maybe they are
alive after all ?

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 21:45:56 GMT
From: carpentr@serss0.fiu.edu (Ralph P Carpenter)
Subject: Re: David Rappaport, obit?

   He attempted suicide while filming the StarTrek:TNG episode "The Most
Toys."  That attempt failed, but a later one, just a few weeks ago,
succeeded, unfortunately.

Ralph P Carpenter
Sr Programmer/Analyst
Florida Atlantic Univ
Boca Raton
Ralpho@acc.fau.edu
CarpentR@SerVax.Bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 20:51:46 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Elizabeth Pearce, R.I.P.

It was just announced this morning, 20 May 1990, (ironically, at the Marcon
XXV art auction), that Elizabeth Pearce suffered a heart attack yesterday
and died at hospital.  Many con-goers will recognize her as an excellent
artist and as art show director for many, many conventions both in the US
and Canada, including several world cons (and probably Nasfics).  She will
definitely be missed.

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 02:29:03 GMT
From: scs@lokkur.dexter.mi.us (Steve Simmons)
Subject: A few words on Liz Pearse

Composing thoughts before a funeral...

Elizabeth Pearse died this past Saturday.  Most of you have probably never
heard of her; she was not one for publicity.

Liz was one of the most influential people in science-fiction artist
development, probably second only to Kelly Freas.  What Liz taught was not
so much artistic development or how to illustrate (though she certainly had
credentials for same) but rather how to manage and sell ones work.  There's
not an sf-oriented art show in North America that doesn't bear her stamp;
she gave unstintingly of her own time to make every show well-run,
responsible, and of the highest quality.  When my wife and I ran some local
shows and got into disagreements, we'd settle it by calling Liz.  I shudder
to remember what some of our long distance bills were like, now I wish
they'd been a bit higher.

Liz's influence covered a broad range - fine art, illustration (Randy
Asplund is a recent example), comics (Phil Foglio and Doug Rice), and many
others areas.  She was no bigot, recognizing the compromises one may choose
to make between art and craft, between making a living and making art.  She
didn't judge, but took each on their own without speaking up or down.

Liz demanded nothing of her friends but honesty.  As far as I can tell she
had not an enemy in this world (then again, given her reputation few would
speak against her, the slur would be counted against the speaker, not the
target).  Give her more than honesty, and she'd return it multiplied.

The biographical details are long and many, but they really don't matter
here.  Suffice it to say she was born, and in the course of a long and full
life she was artist, wife, mother, businesswoman, mentor, grandmother, and
friend to far more than I'll ever know.  She collapsed working on the
Marcon art show with her son and friends, and was dead a few hours later.
She'll be buried tomorrow at 1 in Oakville, Ontario.  If you wish to make a
gift, the family has asked donations be made in her name to either your
local Heart Foundation or Cancer Foundation.

The old cliche about being 'better for having known her' was never more
true.  There'll not be a dry eye tomorrow, but neither will there be a lack
of smiles and remembrance.  Adios, amiga mia.

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 22:41:00 GMT
From: JCONTOMP@tufts.bitnet
Subject: Obits

 I was informed via a local BBS that the actress who played Vena on the
original Star Trek pilot died just the other day.  I guess she's gone to
join Jeffrey (Chris Pike) Hunter.  I believe her name was Susan Oliver.

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 04:13:15 GMT
From: mcgp1!harry@thalatta.com (Harry Thiel)
Subject: Re: Drugs in SF

I don't believe "Bloodhype" by Allen Dean Foster has been mentioned in this
discussion either.  Bloodhype was an instantly addictive drug.  This book
if my memory serves me right was one of the author's Flinx and Pip books.

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 17:02:40 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

rmal@cernvax.UUCP (Richard Lucock) writes:
>Nope, I've got to disagree on this one. For something to be truly magic,
>it has to be associated with the idea of gods/demons/etc. Even turning
>someone into a frog doesn't count as magic, if a machine can be built to
>do the same thing, consistently and predictably. And muttering a spell to
>remove a wart is magic (assuming that the driving force is supernatural)
>even if anyone can cast such a spell, and even if medical technology can
>also remove warts. It's not what is done, by whom, but how.

I disagree with Richard's first statement that magic must be associated
with gods/demons/etc.  This is irrelevant to the discussion.

However, he hit the nail on the head when he said that the important thing
to differentiating between magic and technology is how something is done.
Many actions could be performed by magic or technology (transmutation,
polymorphism, teleportation, etc).  The difference is the procedure.  As he
mentions above, if a machine can be built to produce an action, then the
effect is technology.  When the effect is the same, but it is produced
without the aid of machinery or other technological aid (chemicals or
radiation, etc.) but is still performed consciously by the force of some
additional power (such as willpower) unexplained by normal science, this
should be referred to as magic.

The problem is that nowadays, people are willing to throw around the term
"advanced technology" without even an inkling of whether such a thing is
possible with science.  We don't know whether some things we think of as
advanced science are even possible.  Therefore, I agree with the tenet that
advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic (paraphrased from A. C.
Clarke).  Without understanding *HOW* something is done, how can you
positively assert that it is by technology and not by magic, eh?

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 20:57:33 GMT
From: mkkuhner@codon1 (Mary K. Kuhner;335 Mulford)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

It's certainly true that if you have no idea what's going on, you are
ill-prepared to decide whether it's science or magic; somehow this is not
surprising, and I don't think it means there's no difference.

A lot of posters are ignoring the idea that "This is done by magic" might
have some predictive power, it doesn't necessarily mean "I don't know how
it works" and no more.

"Don't approach the stardrive unless you have been ritually purified."

"Don't speak the True Name of the ship when you're not on board."

"Don't allow yourself to feel violent or disruptive emotions forward of #3
bulkhead while in flight."

If the ship in question runs by magic these strictures make some kind of
sense, they *feel* right; if it runs by technology, someone is laying down
some bullshit, because there must be a less mystical way to express
whatever is really going on.

Mary Kuhner
mkkuhner@enzyme.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 21:43:00 GMT
From: CL220320@ulkyvx.bitnet (MICHAEL LERNER)
Subject: Wizards or Mentalists?

I don't know about everyone else, but I see a bad trend developing in the
fantasy genre, strengthened by Christopher Stasheff - the idea of magic
being a result of psionic or mentalist powers.  This trend can be seen in
the Warlock series (Stasheff), as well as the works of Janny Wurts and
others.  I'm kind of worried; I really hope this doesn't catch on, since I
see it as a cheap explanation of arcane magic that's getting old.

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 20:21:23 GMT
From: cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca (Shelley     CP)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

I'm not sure I have a real thesis to present here, but there are a few
things that I think bear mentioning.

The first is some clarification of "magic".  Sir James Frazer distinguished
between two different types of magic: imitative and contagious.  Imitative
magic works by modeling the thing you wish to influence and by manipulating
the model, you manipulate the real article.  Voodoo dolls are a good
example of this.  By doing something to the doll, you do something to the
person whom it models.  Rituals and superstisious actions are extentions of
this principle where the words and/or deeds are the models of whatever you
are trying to magic.

Contagious magic uses a part or piece of the thing to be manipulated which
is believed to still be "attached", in order to influence the desired
subject.  This is often locks of hair, fingernail clippings, or even
footprints.  One could argue that chants and incantations are contagious
magic because the words themselves are believed to be an integral part of
the object named by them.

Modern attitudes towards "magic" seem to have been influenced by the
industrial revolution so that what we call "magic" (and what is normally
shown in fantasy literature) is a sort of supernatural engineering (to coin
a phrase:).  Real supertitions however do preserve more of the older
attitude towards "magic".

Later forms of magic (I would say) include shamanism, with its use of
'spirit darts' etc. to cause/cure illness, and various things like prayer
(free form) to plead with angels, demons, or other powerful spirits.

When dealing with technology, I think we try to attain the same goals as
magic, but with means which are tangible and repairable.  If a "mage" fails
to get results, then the magic was not deemed to have been performed
correctly, whereas when a computer or some such fails, we generally blame
it and take some corrective measure.  If we find a super-duper UFO lying
around but cannot figure out how it works *at-all*, then when it breaks
there is nothing we can do but hope the UFO-gods leave us another one, so
it might as well be magic!

Comments?

Cameron Shelley
cs4g6at@maccs.dcss.mcmaster.ca

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 10:47:19 GMT
From: cernvax!rmal@mcsun.eu.net (richard lucock)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>rmal@cernvax.UUCP (richard lucock) writes:
>>Nope, I've got to disagree on this one. For something to be truly magic,
>>it has to be associated with the idea of gods/demons/etc.
>
>I disagree with Richard's first statement that magic must be associated
>with gods/demons/etc.  This is irrelevant to the discussion.
>
>However, he hit the nail on the head when he said that the important thing
>to differentiating between magic and technology is how something is done.
>[...]  When the effect is the same, but it is produced without the aid of
>machinery or other technological aid (chemicals or radiation, etc.) but is
>still performed consciously by the force of some additional power (such as
>willpower) unexplained by normal science, this should be referred to as
>magic.

No, even if it is done by will power, that doesn't make it magic *if* the
method (i.e. the physics explanation) by which you are doing it *could* be
duplicated by technology.  After all, what do you mean by willpower here?
Is it analogous to lifting your arm (i.e. some system in the body
translates the wish into the action)?  In that case it is science.  Or does
it require something like a soul?  In which case we are back to
gods/demons/etc.

Richard

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 16:50:18 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

rmal@cernvax.UUCP (richard lucock) writes:
>I wrote:
>>rmal@cernvax.UUCP (richard lucock) writes:
>>>Nope, I've got to disagree on this one. For something to be truly magic,
>>>it has to be associated with the idea of gods/demons/etc.
>
>>However, he hit the nail on the head when he said that the important
>>thing to differentiating between magic and technology is how something is
>>done.  [...]  When the effect is the same, but it is produced without the
>>aid of machinery or other technological aid (chemicals or radiation,
>>etc.) but is still performed consciously by the force of some additional
>>power (such as willpower) unexplained by normal science, this should be
>>referred to as magic.
>
>No, even if it is done by will power, that doesn't make it magic *if* the
>method (i.e. the physics explanation) by which you are doing it *could* be
>duplicated by technology.  After all, what do you mean by willpower here?
>Is it analogous to lifting your arm (i.e. some system in the body
>translates the wish into the action)?  In that case it is science.  Or
>does it require something like a soul?  In which case we are back to
>gods/demons/etc.

Not really.  You pointed out above that if the method could be duplicated
by technology it isn't magic?  That doesn't really make much sense.  If you
read any fantasy book, almost all of the *magical" actions can be
duplicated by technology: flight, teleportation (theoretically), bolts of
energy, etc.  This, however, does not make them any less magic.  The whole
point is that the effect is produced " without the aid of machinery or
other technological aid (chemicals or radiation, etc.)" as I mentioned in
my last posting.  There has to be some way to differentiate between the two
and I think technology usually has some visible devices/aids needed to use
technology.  If there are none of the normal aids used for technology
(devices/chemicals/radiation) then the same effect is being produced by
something else, which in this definition would be magic.  The act of
lifting one's arm is done by the mechanical motion of the muscles (powered
by the electrical impulses of the nervous system).  This is explained by
science.  Other things are not, such as telekinesis.  Explain how
telekinesis, telepathy, empathy, weather control without the need of
technological devices is accomplished.  It isn't as easily explained by
your definition and it doesn't involve gods, demons or other spiritual
beings.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 19:42:32 GMT
From: MLW@math.ams.com (Maxine Wolfson)
Subject: magic&technology

Have any of you ever encountered the Magazine "Skeptical Inquirer"?  These
folks are born-again believers in the statement that (IMHO) psychic powers
do not exist, since they have not yet been proven using the scientific
method.  They claim that if it can be proven they will accept it as fact.
While I don't agree with them entirely, its not a bad method for defining
the difference between science and magic.  If it can be repeatedly proven
to function under given circumstances (I'm not a scientist, does my point
get across here?) then it is technology.  If it works sometimes when one
focuses one's intent, then it falls under the category of magic.

Oh, magic does not have to deal with gods&demons, those are religious
icons, not magical tools.

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 22:07:36 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

ergo@netcom.UUCP (Rabinovitch Isaac) writes:
>But what's amusing is the origin of the word: it's an illiterate
>corruption of "grammar," a word that originally meant "knowledge of
>reading and writing".  In other words, the illiterate multitude considered
>simple book learning to be "magic"!

In _The Reluctant Swordsman_ series (by Duncan?), there is a similar point.
SPOILER!

There are sorcerers in the series, who are, basically, chemists, but they
are the only literate people in the world.  As such, they have some
distinct advantages over the other people, and try to take over the world.

It's actually a good series.  Recommended.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	  Books - Alexander (4 msgs) & Anvil & Bradley (2 msgs) &
                  Brin & Daley & Farmer (2 msgs) & Gerrold &
                  Gibson & Grant (2 msgs) & Hambly &
                  Short Reviews

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 14:17:21 GMT
From: DRUCKER@dickinsn.bitnet ("Drucker, Thomas")
Subject: Lloyd Alexander

   I remember reading the Lloyd Alexander books when I was young and
enjoying them.  Then after a number of years in which Tolkien was my most
common fantasy reading I came back to The Black Cauldron and found it
almost a pastiche of Lord of the Rings.  I went through the first thirty
pages or so with a pencil, jotting down phrases from Alexander and the
corresponding phrases from Tolkien, and then gave up.  As a result, I have
found it hard to get back into the Taran series.
   What I still don't know is whether Lloyd Alexander was particularly
influenced by Tolkien or whether the genre simply lends itself to formulaic
passages that will be similar from author to author.  When Alexander is
recommended for children, it could be as an introduction to Tolkien.  I
suspect that other authors could fall into the same category, which leaves
the question of what reading Tolkien is an introduction to.

Thomas Drucker
DRUCKER@DICKINSN.bitnet                               

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 16:30:49 GMT
From: rbharding@trillium.uwaterloo.ca (Ron Harding)
Subject: Re: Lloyd Alexander

    I've read the Lloyd Alexander series twice, and enjoyed it immensely
both times.  The last books are definitely superior to the first ones.  I
find The Book of Three almost annoying at times.  What good is a hero who
can't tie his own shoes without help from Gwydion?  Fortunately, Taran gets
better in the later books.  I guess that's called realism, but it's still
not a hell of a lot of fun.

    Thinking about it now, I can see similarities between The Black
Cauldron and LotR.  I personally think The Sword of Shannara is MUCH more
similar to LotR (been years since I read it, so my memory of Shannara is
dim at best, but I do remember getting that impression very strongly).

    I don't think the later books are so similar to LotR.  There are some
common concepts (Morda's finger is isomorphic to Sauron's ring even more
than the cauldron is), but then there are some cool and (as far as I know,
original) ideas in Alexander as well.  I've never seen anything like the
Huntsmen of Annuvin anywhere else.  Those three witches are very similar to
the Three Fates, or Norns or whatever they're called in the mythology of
your choice, but they don't show up in LotR.

    Besides, what's wrong with borrowing ideas, so long as you do something
different and exciting with them?  I think Alexander's books are exciting,
even if they aren't so different.

Ron Harding
rbharding@trillium.uwaterloo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 21:42:03 GMT
From: rikibeth@ftp.com (Riki Beth Weiner)
Subject: Re: Lloyd Alexander

Many, many elements of the Lloyd Alexander Prydain cycle are taken from
Celtic mythology - the cauldron, the entire character of Arawn, lots of
stuff. Almost all of the names are of Welsh derivation. Even the term
"Prydain" is simply the Welsh term for "Britain." In case you hadn't
guessed, Alexander is Welsh.

Tolkien also drew heavily on Celtic mythology to write his books.  I bet
that if you read a copy of the Mabinogion, a collection of Welsh legends,
you'll find that the phrases common to Alexander and Tolkien are originally
from the Mabinogion, or perhaps the Irish Tain bo Culainge or similar
legends.

Sheesh. And I was able to figure out in FIFTH GRADE that the Alexander
books had something to do with Welsh legend, and went looking on my own to
find the sources!

Riki

------------------------------

Date: 28 May 90 00:27:37 GMT
From: james@roover.wrs.com (James Moore)
Subject: Re: Lloyd Alexander

rikibeth@ftp.COM (Riki Beth Weiner) writes:
>Many, many elements of the Lloyd Alexander Prydain cycle are taken from
>Celtic mythology - the cauldron, the entire character of Arawn, lots of
>stuff. Almost all of the names are of Welsh derivation. Even the term
>"Prydain" is simply the Welsh term for "Britain." In case you hadn't
>guessed, Alexander is Welsh.

Alexander certainly used Welsh tales as the starting point for the
Chronicles of Prydain, but he hardly remains true to his sources.  (Not
that there's anything at all wrong with that, these books are some of my
all-time favorites.)  For example, Arawn is portrayed as a central figure
of evil by Alexander.  You won't find any suggestion of that in the
originals.  Arawn, Lord of Annwuyn is simply a king of the Celtic
otherworld, and has no particular element of evil surrounding him.  Rather,
it is he who is originally insulted by the human lord (Pwyll, lord of
Dyfed) and Arawn goes on to behave quite honorably in the story following.
(If you're interested in the original, Patrick Ford's translation "The
Mabinogi" is probably the most readable available in English, and is
available in paperback.  The translation by Gwyn Jones and Thomas Jones
doesn't read nearly as well, as it's a far more literal translation.  It's
great to have next to you if you're attempting to read the original Welsh.)

To say that "Prydain" is the Welsh word for "Britain" is slightly
misleading, vaguely akin to saying "Deutchland" is the German term for
Germany.  "Britain" is the borrowed word, from the Welsh.  They're almost
exactly the same name, especially considering Welsh consonent mutations (In
Welsh, as in all Celtic languages, initial consonents can change depending
on the context.  For example, "I've gone to Britain" is "Rydw i wedi mynd i
Brydain" with a 'b' rather than a 'p'.)

James Moore
Wind River Systems
Emeryville, California
james@wrs.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 12:50:39 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: A new Christopher Anvil story!

My apologies if someone has already mentioned this, or if this is what
triggered this thread in the first place, but have you Anvil fans seen his
new novelette, "The Trojan Hostage"? It's in the latest (July 1990) issue
of _Analog_.

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 01:38:59 GMT
From: bwb4220@star.tamu.edu (BECK, BRIAN WAYNE)
Subject: Order of the Darkover Novels.

Has anyone read Marrion Zimmer-Bradley's DARKOVER books well enough to be
able to tell me which titles to read in which order, such that I read them
in chronological order relative to DARKOVER time, not publishing time.
	
I have about 12-14 (I think they're all DARKOVER, at least that what the
Dalton's Clerk said) and I've read DARKOVER LANDFALL, or whatever the title
of the book which refers to the first human colonization of DARKOVER.

Could someone help me out? I really hate letting books, especially MZB
books sit on my shelf collecting dust.  {I have this fettish about reading
in correct order.}

E-mail responses prefered. 

Brian W. Beck
bwb4220@star.tamu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 04:05:26 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Re: Order of the Darkover Novels

bwb4220@star.tamu.edu (BECK, BRIAN WAYNE):
>...such that I read them in chronological order relative to DARKOVER time,
>not publishing time.

This question gets asked periodically, and people always give the same
response: It makes more sense to read this series in order of publication.

The logic behind saving up the books to read them in chronological order is
that you won't read a book that has things going on that you don't
understand because you missed an earlier book.  With the Darkover books,
the way to achieve that is to read them in the order published, since no
book depends on others that were unpublished at the time.

On the other hand, reading the books in chronological order *will* be
confusing, because Bradley's vision of Darkover changed greatly over the
years, and she went back and revised her history as she went.

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 25 May 90 19:54:43 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Brin's other Uplift novel

lee@sq.sq.com (Liam R. E. Quin) writes:
>* Sundiver
>* Startide Rising
>* The Uplift War
>* The River of Time

>* -- these books are manifestly set in the same future history, and go in
>     the approximate order shewn here.  The River of Time is a collection
>     of short stories, and the Uplift War is rather fat;  Startide Rising
>     is probably the book for which David Brin is best known.

The River of Time is certainly NOT set in the same future history as
Sundiver, Startide Rising, and The Uplift War.  Not one of the stories
contained therein is in that future history.

Doug Gibson 
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 06:28:45 GMT
From: wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu (William Lewis)
Subject: Re: Brian Daley

    Does anyone else besides me feel that Daley's fantasy is far worse than
his SF? I read the Han Solo books long ago and liked them; I read the
Fitzhugh&Floyt books (Requiem, Jinx, Avatar) many times and still love
them; but I couldn't force myself to finish Coramonde (a rare occurrence).
Fortunately, he seems to have written more SF than fantasy; hopefully it
will stay that way =8)

wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 22:31:28 GMT
From: mcgp1!harry@thalatta.com (Harry Thiel)
Subject: Philip Jose Farmer

Has anyone else read the article in "Starlog" # 155 and # 156 about Philip
Jose Farmer?  It was pretty informative.  I hadn't realized that he is 71
years old.  I had hoped for a lot more books from him.  Oh well, he did say
that he was contracted to write a new Doc Savage novel for Bantam (not
until they have reprinted all the originals I hope).  He said he did not
think he would write a follow up to the Riverworld novels involving Burton
et al.  He said that a new Lord Grandith, Doc Caliban novel was coming
however time permitting.

------------------------------

Date: 25 May 90 19:28:54 GMT
From: kayuucee@cvl.umd.edu (Kenneth W. Crist Jr.)
Subject: Re: Philip Jose Farmer

harry@mcgp1.UUCP (Harry Thiel) writes:
> Has anyone else read the article in "Starlog" # 155 and # 156 about
> Philip Jose Farmer?  It was pretty informative.

   Anything about his proposed history of The Shadow along the lines of his
Tarzan and Doc Savage histories? While an extensive work, I have been
hoping he would get around to it sooner or later.

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 17:02:28 GMT
From: bjl@bridge2.esd.3com.com (Bobbie J. Lawson)
Subject: Chtorr series, Gerrold

I have read this trilogy a number of times, and in the last book is states
that the fourth book would be out in 1990.

Does anyone know out there when the fourth book in the Chtorr series will
be forthcoming?  (author: David Gerrold).

Bobbie J. Lawson
##3COM Corp.
Mt. View, CA
bjl@bridge2.ESD.3Com.com
bridge2!bjl

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 21:43:31 GMT
From: ponzi@irst.it (Marco Ponzi)
Subject: Lost in the Sprawl

  Coranth D'Gryphon's message, a number of older messages and my own
experience make me think that quite a lot of people have a few problems
with the plot of Gibson's Sprawl Trilogy. I think that my problems stem
from the following reasons:

1) I didn't read the book in the correct chronological order.
2) Gibson's writing is often (deliberately, of course) obscure and/or 
   elliptic.
3) There are many important characters, and often the plot is really
   complex.  
4) I'm not an English speaker.

I think it would be very useful (and I'd really appreciate) if someone
could mail a rather extensive and detailed exposition of the main theme of
the trilogy and of the role of the main characters. I've been able to
gather a lot of information from various messages, but I'd like to get
something more structured before I start reading the trilogy for the second
time!

------------------------------

Date: 25 May 90 01:09:43 GMT
From: sschroeder@eagle.wesleyan.edu (Stephan Schroeder)
Subject: Richard Grant's _Rumors of Spring_

I just picked up Richard Grant's _Rumors of Spring_.  Has anyone read this
one or anything else by this author?  After 50 or so pages I'm beginning to
think I've wasted my money and that I am wasting my time.  Does it get
better?  I'm finding the prose quite annoying and the descriptive prowess
of the author to be lacking.  The story isn't very gripping either.

I think it was originally published as a paperback in 1987, so I'm hoping
somebody remembers it.

Stephan Schroeder

------------------------------

Date: 25 May 90 17:51:15 GMT
From: olson@antares.acc.Virginia.EDU (Thomas J. Olson)
Subject: Re: Richard Grant's _Rumors of Spring_

sschroeder@eagle.wesleyan.edu (Stephan Schroeder) writes:
>I just picked up Richard Grant's _Rumors of Spring_.  Has anyone read this
>one or anything else by this author?  After 50 or so pages I'm beginning
>to think I've wasted my money and that I am wasting my time.  Does it get
>better?  I'm finding the prose quite annoying and the descriptive prowess
>of the author to be lacking.  The story isn't very gripping either.

It does get off to a rather rocky start.  I pushed on and decided that it's
one of the better things I've read in the last few years.  No question that
it's weird, with a mild case of Look-I'm-a-Serious-Artist disease.  I have
a very low tolerance for LISA, I can't stand Samuel Delany and have trouble
with Brian Aldiss.  Rumors has only a mild case, which fades as you get
deeper into the book.  There is a decent plot, but it takes several
chapters to get rolling.  There are several scenes and images that stick
with you for a long time, and one of the funniest speeches you've ever read
in your life.

So, unless you are one of these guys who thinks David Brin and Hal Clement
are masters of characterization, or think it's going to take a major
portion of your life to read the rest of it, I'd say keep going.

Tom Olson
olson@virginia.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 06:27:55 GMT
From: john@jupiter.nmt.edu (John Shipman)
Subject: Hambly's Darwath Trilogy

I recently read Barbara Hambly's Darwath Trilogy, comprising ``The Time of
the Dark,'' ``The Walls of Air,'' and ``The Armies of Daylight,'' and
rather enjoyed them.  What do others think of these?  What else has she
done?

John Shipman
Zoological Data Processing
Socorro, NM
john@jupiter.nmt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 14:57:13 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

Title:     The Pellucidar Cycle (in six volumes)
By:        Edgar Rice Burroughs
Publisher: Ballantine/Del Rey (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 181/182/229/230/186/231pp
ISBN:      0-345-366{68-9,69-7,70-0,71-9,72-7,73-5}

   Oh, boy. This is pure-dee thud-and-blunder from the most consummate hack
the SF/fantasy field has ever produced - Edgar Rice Burroughs.  Though
less-known than his Tarzan or John-Carter-of-Mars books, these contain all
the archetypal elements and slam-bang page-turning storytelling drive that
have made ERB a perennial favorite. Read them for the high-camp retro
sizzle as studly All-American Boy David Innes confronts savages, dinosaurs
and sultry barbarian queens in the hollow interior of the Earth. They don't
write 'em any badder than this.

Title:     The Undesired Princess & The Enchanted Bunny
By:        L. Sprague DeCamp & David Drake
Publisher: Baen (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 263pp
ISBN:      0-671-69875-3

   This package marries about 3/4s 1950-vintage humorous fantasy by L.
Sprague deCamp to 1/4 `tribute' in the same style by David Drake. No points
for guessing which one is worth taking home and keeping.

Title:     The Honorable Barbarian
By:        L. Sprague DeCamp
Publisher: Del Rey (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 201pp
ISBN:      0-345-36652-2

   This sequel to _The_Unbeheaded_King_ is more of the expected from
deCamp; a gentle, funny, spoofy fantasy that pokes ironic fun at the
conventions of the genre. This time it's Jorian's kid brother Kerin that's
up to his ears in trouble thanks to hot-blooded Princess Adeliza and a
comedy of increasing errors. I give it the Rubber Ducky award for Superior
Bathtub-And-Bedtime reading.  Enjoy!

Title:     Robots and Aliens #4: Alliance
By:        Jerry Oltion
Publisher: Berkeley/Ace (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 168pp
ISBN:      0-441-73130-9

   Jerry Oltion has written good stuff for _Analog_ in the past, but I
found this series installment unreadable. I don't think that's his fault;
the problem is that the series is relentlessly juvenile and `cute' and the
premises has stellar-sized holes in them. Your kids (assuming you have some
and they aren't into adult SF already) might like it.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Hawke & Hinz (2 msgs) & Kennealy & Koontz &
                    Kube-McDowell & LeGuin (2 msgs) & McCaffrey &
                    Palmer & Powers (3 msgs) & Tiptree

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 26 May 90 15:19:14 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Simon Hawke

David Goldfarb said:
> Simon Hawke's real name is Nicholas Yermakov. He's published one or two
> books under this name, but they sold poorly because everyone thought that
> he was a translated Russian author. Hence the pseudonym.

As a followup to this: for a few years, Yermakov tried to keep his Hawke
identity a secret.  He finally came out of the closet, so to speak, after
he heard that some random was showing up at various sf cons and claiming to
be Simon Hawke and thereby enjoying all sorts of Famous Author perks.

As for those "one or two" books published under the Yermakov name, this is
what MITSFS has:

CLIQUE
EPIPHANY
FALL INTO DARKNESS
JEHAD
JOURNEY FROM FLESH
LAST COMMUNION
THE LIVING LEGEND [BATTLESTAR GALACTICA #6] (with Larson, Glen A.)

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------


Date: 25 May 90 03:50:14 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Liege-Killer (review)

Well, since summer has arrived I've more time to read all the books I've
been buying.  Many of my new books were recommended over the net, so I'll
tell you what I think of them so that others have suggestions for things
they might want to check out.  I think that this is a great way to try
reading stuff by authors you don't know about.  So I will post what I think
about the books I read and you all can say what you think, and maybe get
ideas for new purchases.  Now I've not done any real reviewing before, so
you'll have to excuse the format, etc.  I will avoid real spoilers as much
as possible (I hate 'em!)

This week's book - LIEGE KILLER by Christopher Hinz.

Kind of a thriller with mystery elements in the year 2307.
(Not suitable for young readers; how's that for a warning)

This book has a lot of different elements that combine for a refreshingly
different novel in a possible post-apocalyptic future.  Technology has
become a major problem for the world which now resides somewhat off planet.
With this idea, the book takes a political/sociological look at the human
race and what has become of it.

But don't think this book is too abstract to be exciting.  There is plenty
of violence, both historical and personal to go around.  Most of the story
is told from the perspectives of the various characters.  This approach is
effective in giving us a good picture of the influences that shape the
character's actions, while keeping story developments a suprise.

There's kind of a mystery to much of the book.  We gradually learn more and
more about the bad guys AND the good guys as they move closer toward the
climactic confrontation.  Kind of a thriller and it certainly kept me
interested.

The character development was kind of erratic at times, sometimes being
forsaken for plot.  This didn't really distract me though, and with the
many aspects of the story, some facets are bound to be slighted.  The
characters are quite 3-dimensional, just not fully explored.

The book does have some suprisingly gruesome scenes, however.  There is
both graphic violence and sexual themes (some of which are VERY gruesome.)
Therefore I would suggest that the book is not intended for younger
audiences.  The graphic scenes do serve to intensify certain parts of the
story and are not gratuitous.  I found them suprising given the relative
tameness of most sci-fi in these areas.  A most interesting book.

So, I liked it a lot.  If you want a good mix of sci-fi, political
intrigue, societal analysis and plenty of action, check it out.  Kind of
graphic though.

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 28 May 90 19:06:44 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Re: Liege-Killer (review)

I have been informed (by Felix) that there is a sequel to LIEGE-KILLER
called ASH-OCK, that was publiched in hardcover in 1989.  I have not yet
been able to find a copy of this book, but am looking forward to reading
it.  I meant to say in my review that the ending of LIEGE-KILLER left open
the possibility for a very interesting sequel.

He also says that there will be a third book in this series.  Does anyone
have any info about ASH-OCK in paperback, or a third book?

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 01:26:19 GMT
From: amadeus@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Susan Harwood)
Subject: New Patricia Kennealy Book

Just posting to make a shameless plug for Patricia Kennealy's newest book,
_The Hawk's Gray Feather_.  This is the fourth in her Keltiad series, and
is the first of the Tales of Arthur.  The book is told from Taliesin's
point of view, and puts some really neat twists on the Arthurian legends.
This, like the ones before it, takes place in the Keltic star system.  The
other books, _The Silver Branch_, _The Copper Crown_ and _The Throne of
Scone_ are really good as well.

If you like Celtic mythology, science fiction, fantasy, magic, and just a
really great read, get this book.

Susan L. Cecelia Harwood
The University of Texas @Austin
amadeus@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 18:28:43 GMT
From: mcgp1!harry@thalatta.com (Harry Thiel)
Subject: Re: Koontz reviews -> time travel

>WATCHERS: I won't say too much as this book is often mentioned (esp. by
>me!)
>
>LIGHTNING: Just finished this one.  It was good.  Similar style to
>Watchers;
>
>...in this book).  Any other Koontz suggestions for her?

I enjoyed both of these books also.  Try _The Bad Place_ by Koontz.  It has
a little more horror involved but still has the sci-fi aspect.  I think his
books just get better and better.  You know he wrote _Demon Seed_ years
ago.

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 16:20:45 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: The Quiet Pools

Title:     The Quiet Pools
By:        Michael P. Kube-McDowell
Publisher: Ace (May 1990)
Format:    hb, 371pp
ISBN:      0-441-69911-1

   Michael Kube-McDowell made a startlingly powerful debut in his trilogy
"The Trigon Disunity" (_Emprise_, _Enigma_, and _Empery_), then gave us an
original and unusual alternate-Universe novel in _Alternities_.  In
_The_Quiet_Pools_ he has produced a satisfying "big" novel in the
Campbellian tradition of celebrating the human drive to
techno-transcendence, perhaps marred by a too-conscious effort to cross
over into the best-seller big leagues.

   In the author's future, the megacorporation Allied Transcom is
struggling to launch the second starship of the Diaspora project, an
ambitious plan to spread viable human colonies through near interstellar
space. Opposed are the eco-terrorists of the Homeworld underground, a
conspiracy bent on keeping the `best and brightest' on Earth to repair her
shattered ecologies. Caught in the middle is Christopher McCutcheon, a
hypertext librarian for Diaspora who discovers that the Homeworld network's
secrets are interwoven with his own painful past.

   The Homeworld network is prepared to murder and vandalize without limit
to achieve its ends, the choice between the two should be easy. But Chris
begins to understand that the few who run Transcom are hiding their own
dark secret, some terrible knowledge that could shatter and reshape
humanity's concept of history and of its very self.  And that it is within
*his* power to make the choice that will take humanity to the stars or bind
it back to Earth, possibly forever.

   This book is a well-written execution of a provocative premise. If
hard-core SF fans may find the issues involved a mite too obvious, well,
that's what makes them fans; they should be glad this isn't another
complete crossover turkey like _Voyagers_.

   My biggest problem with this book, believe it or not, was the amount of
gratuitous sex'n'violence in it. Now, the sex scenes were well written and
I have *never* been accused of prudishness, but I several times felt as if
the narration was leaving off something interesting to tug at my genitals.
And there was one particularly harrowing scene involving the brutal murder
of a young woman that could just as well (for plot purposes) have been left
to inference; it belonged in a slasher movie, not an SF novel purporting to
address some fairly serious speculations about the destiny of intelligence.

   Yes, this sort of thing goes on a lot in junk genre fiction. I think
Kube-McDowell can do better than that; I think this novel was a serious
attempt to do better, and I'm disappointed that he felt it necessary (or
perhaps was forced) to stoop to such pandering.

   Nevertheless, I recommend this one (with reservations), especially to
hard-SF fans. Buy it in paperback.

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 16:38:47 GMT
From: gf0c+@andrew.cmu.edu (Gregory S. Fox)
Subject: Feminism (was review, DANCING AT THE EDGE... by LeGuin)

   I should preface these comments by saying that I haven't read DANCING AT
THE EDGE OF THE WORLD, though I probably will.  I read everything that
LeGuin writes. In my estimation, she is one of the finest writers of our
time.  But, lately, I've been going through a bit of "hero reevaluation",
and Evelyn Leeper's review of DANCING AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD brought some
of these thoughts to the surface.

Evelyn writes that the book:

> deals more with women and feminism and how repressive men are and how
> women have to throw off the shackles and some science fiction...

and

> I found almost all of the speeches hard to follow - the intonation and
> inflection was lost.  I also found much of the content too strident...

and

> It does strike me as odd how LeGuin appears to be putting herself forward
> as an ardent feminist in this volume...

  The last LeGuin book I read was TEHANU, the fourth book in the Earthsea
trilogy.  It picks up the events just before the end of the THE FARTHEST
SHORE, and follows Tenar, the former priestess from THE TOMBS OF ATUAN.
Tenar is the main character of TEHANU; Ged, the hero of the trilogy,
appears, but he is nigh well emasculated, and she spends much of the book
contemplating feminism in Earthsea.  There's a lot of talk about a woman's
place in the world, what women do, who they are, how they're repressed by
men, etc.  This seems to come at the expense of the plot.  The pacing is
jerky, there isn't much action, and the ending seems somewhat uneven.

   The impression I got from TEHANU was that it was LeGuin's statement as a
feminist writer, and this confused the hell out of me.  LeGuin has always
constructed well-defined, strong women characters - ALWAYS COMING HOME
portrayed a matriarchal society, and it was (IMHO) excellent.  So why the
sudden political shift?  Now I read Evelyn's review of DANCING AT THE EDGE
OF THE WORLD, and it sounds like more of the same.  What's going on?  Is
LeGuin getting defensive about the portrayal of women in her works?  Maybe
I need to read DatEotW to find out.

   Why does politics always seem to come at the expense of substance?  And
why has my favorite SF/Fantasy author, Ursula LeGuin, seemingly adopted the
acrimonious "men vs. women" brand of feminism when her earlier work was so
much more substantial?

Greg

------------------------------

Date: 26 May 90 19:55:06 GMT
From: schimel-lawrence@cs.yale.edu (Lawrence Schimel)
Subject: Re: Feminism (was review, DANCING AT THE EDGE... by LeGuin)

For those who aren't aware, Ursula Le Guin also writes numerous mainstream
pieces for literary magazines.  I've seen a number of them in the New
Yorker, and know she is on the board of at least one of the more
prestigious literary magazines.  She also writes poetry, most recently
found, by me at least, in Star*Line and Ice River.  Looking at the
acknowledgements to one of her volumes of poetry would give a good
indicator of where one might wish to look for more current stuff.

I mention this, so that some people are aware that she is not just a
sf/fantasy writer (I'm being prompted by a statement that she is someone's
favorite such and just wanted to let him and others know there is more to
her writing).

Lawrence Schimel
PO Box 6131 Yale Station
New Haven, CT 06520
Usenet: xschimel@cs.yale.edu 
Bitnet: schlawd@yalevm.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 25 May 90 03:38:49 GMT
From: anasaz!duane@mcdphx.phx.mcd.mot.com (Duane Morse)
Subject: Quick review of SASSINAK by McCaffrey & Moon

SASSINAK is an action/adventure SF novel which takes place in the
moderately far future.  The lead character, a female, is captured and made
a slave, is taught a trade, and then escapes.  She joins the "Fleet", rises
in rank, and fights the slavers.  I found the book quite enjoyable, though
the first 2/3 had a much quicker pace than the last section; good
characters, interesting storylines, and decent technology.  I'd give it 3
stars out of 4.

Duane Morse
(602) 861-7609
duane@anasaz
asuvax!anasaz!duane

------------------------------

Date: 25 May 90 03:11:55 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: David R. Palmer: Emergence

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes
> No convincing characters, no really convincing proofs that the self
> proclaimed higher race of humans really is a higher race.

I thought Emergence had a rather good line demonstrating the higherness of
the higher race.  After the girl is unconscious and the boy has had to
drive her someplace with a broken leg, he says something like, "It's kind
of hard to drive an unfamiliar car without using the clutch, but I don't
think I did your transmission any damage."

It's always hard for an author to convincingly portray characters smarter
than he (or anyone else) is.  My favorite such line is in `Flowers For
Algernon`, when Charlie says, "I was shocked to learn that the only ancient
languages he knew were Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.")

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 May 90 07:36:39 GMT
From: cepu!jmegen!tovah@ncar.ucar.edu (Tovah Hollander)
Subject: Drawing of the Dark (SPOILER)

Someone recently recommended:
> Tim Powers - The Drawing of the Dark	

Is it just me, or was anyone else disappointed that after calling the book
"The Drawing of the Dark" and talking about the drawing of the dark all
throughout the book, they never got around to actually *drawing* the damn
dark?

(Not that I disagree with the recommendation, it's a good book
nonetheless.)

Tovah Hollander
cepu!tovah@seas.ucla.edu
{pyramid,ucla-se,ncar}!cepu!tovah

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 21:04:11 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Drawing of the Dark (SPOILER)

tovah@jmegen.UUCP (Tovah Hollander) writes
>Is it just me, or was anyone else disappointed that after calling the book
>"The Drawing of the Dark" and talking about the drawing of the dark all
>throughout the book, they never got around to actually *drawing* the damn
>dark?

It's been a few years since I read the book, but I don't think I was too
disappointed.  Anyway, that had to be the title because it's a *triple
pun*, referring to

   (1) The drawing of the dark beer
   (2) The drawing near of the dark powers, and
   (3) The prophetic drawing the crazy artist did of the hero, which ended
       up completely black because he didn't stop.

Pretty clever, I thought.

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 May 90 18:30:52 GMT
From: GACOHEN@pucc.princeton.edu (Geoff Alexander Cohen)
Subject: Drawing of the Dark

In an earlier posting, someone (sorry, lost it) complained that in Tim
Powers' DRAWING OF THE DARK, they never got around to actually drawing the
dark, i.e.  the magic beer or whatever.  While I agree with a later posting
that it was a clever (very clever) pun on a number of elements in the
story, I seem to also remember that on the first page of the story, in the
Prologue, which takes place after the rest of the story, they draw the dark
and make references to the rest of the story which you don't understand
until later.

Of course, I could be remembering it wrong.

Geoff Cohen
Princeton University

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 05:51:36 GMT
From: wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu (William Lewis)
Subject: Re: James Tiptree, Jr.

schulman@phoenix.Princeton.EDU (Christina Schulman) writes:
>I've just finished James Tiptree Jr.'s (aka Alice B. Sheldon) anthology,
>_Star_Songs_of_an_Old_Primate_, and I was wondering if she'd written any
>novels?

   There's also _Brightness_Falls_From_The_Air_, a very good book, IMHO.
Pay attention to some of the `local color' details at the beginning, as
they turn out to be quite important later on. This book contains enough
story to split apart into at least three good novels on their own but, not
as good as they are combined. =8)
   I also remember another collection, _The_Starry_Rift_, I think, which
was also good.

wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 16 May 90 22:17:19 GMT
From: awessels@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Allen Wessels)
Subject: Re: Wolfe vs. Donaldson (was Re: About Covenant)

quasar@samurai-cat.ctt.bellcore.com (Laurence R. Brothers) writes:
>"error of soul" -- he manipulates characters and consigns them to their
>(almost uniformly futile) fates without concern for their status as

I think "uniformly" is going a bit far.  I can think of several whose fates
are better than futile.  Mhoram, Troy, several of the Haruchai, the First
and Pitchwife, Sunder and Hollian, just off the top of my head.

>In the Land, just about any even slightly sympathetic and/or competent
>character is destroyed, leaving only the incredibly pathetic and inept

See the list above.  They are fighting Evil.  Bannor is another who isn't
destroyed.

>protagonist, for whom one can have no shred of compassion by the end of
>the series. For 6 books one hopes that Covenant will find achieve some
>form of self-realization, as metaphorically expressed by control of the
>"Wild Magic", but of course this never happens.

Uh, how do you achieve "self-realization" by mastering a tool?  I find it
hard to belive that you read to the end of White Gold Wielder.  I consider
the solution of the "Venom" problem, and the ending of WGW a pretty fair
example of self-realization.  The fact that tools aren't effective against
Foul is made time and again.  Foul surpasses any test of truth, and the
whole second trilogy is about how a tool can be used against you.

>but again, one senses the carelessness by which minor characters are
>disposed of. The protagonists DO progress slightly over the novel, but

Well, I read enough of the "lots of nameless folk die, but our heroes all
live" type story.

>In both those series, the protagonists are morally repulsive and/or worthy
>of contempt however, I grant Donaldson's technical expertise

Consider that by deciding to act in the Land, Covenant was not facing
death, but a life existing as a hideously twisted leper.

>from whatshisname the giant in the Covenant series (sacrificed for no
>particularly good reason, just when you started to like him) to

Well, I liked Foamfollower from the start, and it really angered me that he
was "sacrificed", but he could have been saved if he'd asked to be.

>Another problem I have with Donaldson is of a lesser order. The magic in
>the Land and in Mordant is incredibly illogical and inconsistent. In

Uh, illogical and inconsistent with respect to what?  I don't see any major
problems with either.  Clearly magic in the land is bounded by rules.

>say that everyone in Mordant has to close their eyes while drinking or
>boating lest they be transported somewhere, transformed, or something is
>summoned? It was a cute idea, though.

I think that avoiding one's reflection in pools etc is likely a result of
superstition or carryover from the mirrors.  Perhaps the problem is seeing
a "true" reflection of one's self?

>Anyhow, the reason I take the time and all this space, is that Donaldson
>clearly has interesting things happening in his stories, and he is a
>technically skilled writer of great imagination. Unfortunately, this
>potential is realized in bad writing.

Well, I have read books in which the writing was at least acceptable and
the author displayed imagination.  I have even read some like that which I
didn't like.  I don't term such bad writing.  Lots of foods I don't like.
That doesn't make them "bad" foods.

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 06:33:53 GMT
From: horsch@pacific.cs.ubc.ca (Michael Horsch)
Subject: Re: Wolfe vs. Donaldson (was Re: About Covenant)

quasar@samurai-cat.ctt.bellcore.com (Laurence R. Brothers) writes:

> In both those series, the protagonists are morally repulsive and/or
> worthy of contempt however, I grant Donaldson's technical expertise in
> delineating some rather attractive subordinate characters from
> whatshisname the giant in the Covenant series (sacrificed for no
> particularly good reason, just when you started to like him) to almost
> the entire non-magic-using citizenry of Mordant, whose good sense and
> character are entirely wasted on the feckless pair of protagonists.

By `feckless' I might guess that you mean ``not able to pick up your arch
enemy in your left hand and cast him into a distant fiery pit while
matching swords with the master swordsmen under his command with your right
and wounded hand, eliminating them one by one, still casting powerful magic
spells against the evil gods who terrorize all the good and honest people
you have set out so nobly to liberate.''

:-)

(Ok, I got carried away... you know what I mean, I hope)

Saving the world by noble ambition and righteous action is a job for
Superman; finding a reason to do it is for ordinary humans.  Those who find
such reasons become heroes.

I thoroughly enjoyed _Mordant's_Need_ precisely because both Tereisa and
Geraden have to struggle with their own condition to find the strength and
heroism by which they finally triumph.

Tereisa seems to aggravate some readers as much as Covenant does, but I'll
never understand why in either case.

Both characters have the potential to become human, but when we are first
introduced to them, they have not yet achieved it: Covenant (in the First
Chronicles) has to overcome his bitterness and hostility and self-loathing;
Tereisa has to overcome her retreat from oppression and sense of futility.
The translocation of both characters to their respective `other worlds'
lets (makes?) them achieve a level of humanity they had not been able to
attain in their native world.

All of Donaldson's (published) fantasy works this way, and none of his
protagonists are feckless.

(Just in case you thought I think I am an authority: IMHO)
:-)

Michael C. Horsch
Dept. of Computer Science, 
University of British Columbia
horsch@cs.ubc.ca

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 17:46:14 GMT
From: 6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu (Mark Dadgar)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
>There *are* seven books, if you count "Gilden-Fire" or whatever it was
>called.  (I think this was reprinted later in a collection, but it was
>published first as a special small-press book.)

According the Donaldson's foreword the piece "Gilden Fire" in the
collection "Daughter of Regals," GF never appeared anywhere else.  I would
be interested in owning a copy of the "small-press" edition.  Any info?

BTW, "Daughter of Regals" is a must-have book, even if you aren't a
"Donaldson fan."  It has some stories with very interesting twists on
common ideas.  And it contains the one overtly religious story that I've
ever really been impressed with.  Yes, I think Covenant is one of the best
things ever written.  Note I said "overt."  :)

Mark Dadgar
6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 20:57:23 GMT
From: wilson@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu (Peter D. Wilson)
Subject: Covenant & Donaldson

Previous posters have been criticizing Donaldson for the fact that his main
characters aren't "nice" and "intelligent" (TC and TM).  I think Terisa has
been adequately defended for her behavior, but no one has come to the aid
of Covenant.  I would like to try and explain why I don't condemn the
series (and Donaldson) because of Covenant.
    
Some (many?) people find it hard to like the series because Covenant rapes
Lena very early in the book.  If I remember correctly, the entire episode
takes place in a single paragraph and is in no way glamorized.  Donaldson
makes it clear that this was an evil act.  Donaldson never asked his
readers to like Covenant.  Donaldson is telling a story and is providing
his reader's insight into Covenant's state of mind.  Covenant is going mad.
He is a leper who has lost everything, shun by family and friends.
Suddenly he is brought to a land of awesome beauty.  People are being nice
to him, treating him like a god for having the white gold.  He denies that
the land is real.
  
Covenant, for the first time in years, is no longer impotent.  He is being
healed by the Land.  The Land is giving him power.  Raping Lena was his
first act of power.  Remember the paradox of wild magic - save or condem.
Covenant's first taste of power causes him to commit evil, to desecrate.
For a leper, power is deadly.  Since Covenant is a leper, and only a leper
in his mind, his new powers can only be used for pain.  Only when he sees
that being a leper is only a part of him does he resolve the paradox.
  
What many people are missing, IMHO, is that the "heroes" in Donaldson's
books have pasts.  Covenant isn't just some Joe Blow walking down the
street who is suddenly called upon to save a land in crisis.  If he was,
then why him?  There are people stronger and more intelligent than Covenant
in the world.  However, the Land didn't need them, it needed Covenant, with
all his flaws.  Covenant and Terisa are people who have lived through
extraordinary circumstances and are unique.
  
They are also people in conflict.  The books are just as much about them
resolving their internal conflicts as it is about fighting evil.  Covenant
had to resolve his fear of power and Terisa had to overcome her fear of
action.
  
Donaldson is my favorite author.  I haven't read anyone who could draw such
strong emotions out of me.  At numerous points in reading the Covenant
series I felt like I had to run out into the woods and scream in despair.
I felt the pain Covenant felt when people kept dying in his name.  I was
filled with despair.  This in no way makes me dislike the series.  The mark
of a good writer is how well (s)he can draw me into the story and feel the
emotions.  I don't measure a writer's ability by the size of their
vocabulary or how much I like the main character or how happy everyone is
at the end.  Those who criticize Donaldson for letting the likeable
characters die should go write their own novel where only the bad guys die.
I bet it wouldn't be as realistic as a Donaldson novel, though.

Does anyone know if Donaldson is working on a new book?  It has been at
least two years since _A_Man_Rides_Through_ came out.  I am dying to read
more of his stuff.
     
Just one short note on reflections in _Mordant's_Need_.  I think Terisa did
look into a wash basin but didn't see any reflection.  I think a flat
mirror is the only way to see one's own appearance, but that had a bad side
effect :-).

Peter

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 15:39:26 GMT
From: hillm@bilbo.inmos.co.uk (Mark Hill)
Subject: Re: Modant's Need

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>Losing one's mind is what happens to one who sees himself in a mirror.
>Havelock didn't lose his mind, but went mad following Vagel through a flat
>mirror into another part of their world.  Eremis (sp?) lost his mind in a
>flat mirror.

SPOILER ALERT

The point about Eremis is that he saw himself in a mirror that was
displaying the scene he was in (due to Terisa'a talent with flat glass).
The thought is that his mind was lost in the translation between the same
place, i.e. torn apart while trying to go nowhere.

Havelock merely went through a flat glass and went mad. He didn't _lose_
his mind because the flat glass was displaying a different scene from the
one he was standing in.

Mark Hill
INMOS Limited
1000 Aztec West
Bristol, England BS12 4SQ
+44 454 616616 x 525
hillm@inmos.co.uk
ukc!inmos!hillm
uunet!inmos.com!hillm

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 20:03:31 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

There are spoilers below:

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>That's not quite correct. There was a statement at the end of the last
>book that Lord Foul would be out of action for a *very* long time,
>possibly forever.

"You can't kill Despite.  He only comes back stronger."  They ... knocked
him down, at the end of WGW.  And Covenant told Lindsey that, unless she
destroyed the Sunbane, he would use that to get back.  Otherwise, he will
just wait until he's strong enough (and, being immortal, he can wait for a
*long* time).

>I did notice that none of the "victors" that we followed lived to see the
>results of their victory. I, too, regard the Unbeliever series to be an
>almost unrelenting downbeat.

What?  The two sundowners are still alive, the giants are still alive, and,
more importantly, Lindsey is still alive.  Also, Covenant finally got the
rest and peace that he, finally, deserved.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 20:06:07 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

awessels@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Allen Wessels) writes:
>The next age has a pretty strong basis for good.  The remade Staff of Law
>(IMHO) is more powerful than the original.

Much.  The original Staff was made with the *consent* of Earthpower, while
the new one is made *of* Earthpower.  It has no runes on it, because it
doesn't need them.  It's also implied that it won't be able to be used for
"evil" purposes.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 15:51:50 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: About Covenant...

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>There are spoilers below:
>hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>>I did notice that none of the "victors" that we followed lived to see the
>>results of their victory. I, too, regard the Unbeliever series to be an
>>almost unrelenting downbeat.
>
>What?  The two sundowners are still alive, the giants are still alive,
>and, more importantly, Lindsey is still alive.  Also, Covenant finally got
>the rest and peace that he, finally, deserved.

Foamfollower and the other Unhomed are dead, their suffering ended after
the prophesied omen. Lindsey is still alive, but she didn't get to see the
results of her victory. There is even some doubt about whether she is a
victor. The people she set out to help, Covenant and his ex-wife are both
dead. As for Covenant getting the rest and peace that he deserved: Rape,
however nasty, should not be a capital crime.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 01:11:49 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

ram@attcan.UUCP (Richard Meesters) writes:
>johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (Rod Johnson) writes:
>> There *are* seven books, if you count "Gilden-Fire" or whatever it was
>> called.  (I think this was reprinted later in a collection, but it was
>> published first as a special small-press book.)
>
>Sorry, Gilden-Fire is presented in Daughter of Regals, and is stated by
>Donaldson in the Forward to be an excerpt from one of the books (I believe
>it was The One Tree, but I'm probably way off base) that was edited from
>the book to lower the word-count.

"Sorry", but I first read "Gilden-Fire" before "Daughter of Regals" ever
came out, in fact, my memory tells me it was even before all of the second
trilogy had come out, but I can't confirm that, when it was published by
itself as a special edition book from a small, probably fannish, press, as
I mentioned above.  I don't remember the press, but I do remember the cover
illustration, which was a man (Bloodguard?  it's been a while) galloping on
a horse.  The book was expensive, probably due to the small press run, so I
didn't buy it, but it definitely existed.

Ted Ying (I think it was) tells me that Donaldson claims "Gilden-Fire" was
never published anywhere before "Daughter of Regals". Well, that's simply
not so.  Perhaps he means it was never published for the general trade, as
opposed to collectors or fans.  But I held it in my own little hands!

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 17:41:06 GMT
From: kcr@rushforth.eng.sun.com (Kevin Rushforth)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

"Gilden Fire" was originally a chapter in "The Illearth War" that had to be
excised due to the length of the book.  I hardly think this qualifies as a
"7th book".

Kevin C. Rushforth
Sun Microsystems  
INET: kcr@Sun.COM
UUCP: <the-backbone>!sun!kcr

------------------------------
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Date: 20 May 90 23:55:51 GMT
From: ashes@oxy.edu (Brandon Joseph Rickman)
Subject: Re: Donaldson

Among the various questions/comments about Stephen R. Donaldson on this
group there was a question as to what Donaldson has been up to the past few
months.  (What is he writing?  When will it be out?  etc.)  The last rumor
I have heard is that he is planning to write a few more mysteries under the
pen name Reed Stephens.  There are only two books out under this name that
I know of, _The Man Who Killed His Brother_ and _The Man Who Risked His
Partner_.  I have only been able to get a hold of the second one, I think
that both books are part of a loosely connected mystery series as they use
the same setting and main characters (a classic large, alcoholic man and
his female partner who lost an arm).  I'm sure that those who really enjoy
Donaldson's writings will like the books, but I can't really judge them on
how good TMWRHP is as a mystery because of my limited reading in that
genre.  Of course, a preliminary step to enjoying these books is being able
to find them, I have only seen 2 copies of the second book, one I bought
and the other was a trade paperback at a used bookstore, and I haven't seen
the first one, nor have I seen anything by Reed Stephens in the chain
stores.

Well, if anyone knows more than I do about this (I'm sure someone does,
they are just too timid to mention it and possibly further this long-winded
discussion of how wonderful(ly awful) the Thomas Covenant books are.) feel
free to leave a reply.

I personally have enjoyed all of the Thomas Covenant books, and I loved
Mordants Need as well.  It is rare that I hate a character so much as the
baddie from Mordant. (Shame on me for not remembering the name.) The
Stephens stories take place in the real world, but they go through a lot of
the traditional Donaldson suffering, emotionally and physically (guns,
knives, fire, blown up cars, etc.). It is especially painful to think about
drinking a glass of vodka when you've just been shot in the stomach.

Oh, one interesting note about Stephens/Donaldson: if you (having found a
copy of a Reed Stephens book) read the author's note it claims that
Stephens is a former cop who now lectures and writes mysteries, and is a
scholar of both Tolkien and Donaldson.	Possibly a give away.

ashes@oxy.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 May 90 19:44:23 GMT
From: f88ho@efd.lth.se (Hans Olsson)
Subject: Re: Donaldson (Mordant's Need and Covenent)

pete@nyet.UUCP (Pete Hardie) writes:
>I remember reading that Donaldson said that the editor claimed that the
>tone of 'Gilden-fire' contradicted the rest of the work - it was the only
>section presented w/o Covenant as central, and so made it apparent that
>the Land was truly real, instead of part of TC's mind.

In the foreword Donaldson put it as though this was his own objection and
not the editors.  BTW, while reading through my copy of 'Gilden-fire' this
evening, I found out that it did only cost 1.5 pound in the UK, was in
paperback and it was called a "continental" edition. And had Revelstone on
the cover.

Hans Olsson
f88ho@efd.lth.se   

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 01:19:36 GMT
From: wilson@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu (Peter D. Wilson)
Subject: Re: _Mordant's Need_ (spoilers)

tedyoung@dasys1.uucp (Ted M Young) writes:
>hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>>The only thing that bothered me about it was that the masters hadn't
>>figured how to transport people without driving them crazy. I figured it
>>out and I hadn't been thinking about it for years.
> 
> I'm curious, how could they have done it?

I'd like to know too.  When Geraden tells the Masters his idea of using two
mirrors, they try it several times and break their mirrors, something they
really hate to do.  It would only be after *A LOT* of research and practice
before they came across the correct technique for making a mirror that can
be translated.  It was probably only after Eremis and Gilbur got together
and used Gilbur's talent for making mirrors quickly that they could do this
research.  (Or did Vagel have this knowledge?)  Why hadn't the Masters
thought of Geraden's two-mirror idea?  They were probably focusing on the
one-mirror theory which Vagel had used in front of Havelock and just
overlooked it.

> I guess Terisa might have be able to create the image (of where Darsint's
> friends might be) in her mind, given enough descriptive information, but
> that would require that Darsint knew exactly where his friends went, not
> a likely prospect.

Actually it would have to be Geraden.  Terisa only has talent for flat
mirrors.  It would take a curved mirror to return Darsint to his land and
that is Geraden's talent.
  
Peter

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 15:58:45 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: _Mordant's Need_ (was Re: Foster's Spellsinger series)

tedyoung@dasys1.UUCP (Ted M Young) writes:
>hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>>The only thing that bothered me about it was that the masters hadn't
>>figured how to transport people without driving them crazy. I figured it
>>out and I hadn't been thinking about it for years.
>
>I'm curious, how could they have done it?

Use two curved mirrors showing the same image. People go into one mirror
and out the other. This requires a mirror at each end and probably requires
a master at each end. Eremis's method is more convenient if one can produce
the needed flat mirror.  The two curved mirror approach would have allowed
the Alend Monarch to attend the festivities at Orison. It would be useful
for transport among the cares and for ambulance service.

I wonder what would happen if one made a mirror in another world.  Would it
matter which world the materials came from?

>>Similarly it was possible to send Darsint home. This didn't seem as
>
>Yes, it was possible (they said as much), but they could only send him
>back to where they originally found him, by the time they'd get him back,
>his comrades would have been long gone.
 >
>I guess Terisa might have be able to create the image (of where Darsint's
>friends might be) in her mind, given enough descriptive information, but
>that would require that Darsint knew exactly where his friends went, not
>a likely prospect.

I wrote "home" because I believed that to be the only place to which
Darsint could usefully be sent. Home is the most likely place to have a
useful spot still as Darsint remembers it. His bedroom might work.

I've since thought of other possibilities. One is that it might be possible
to send him back to the place and *time* from which they got him. They do
have mirrors which show images from the past. Another is that he could be
sent to some unchanging place from which he could signal for help. A moon
of an inhabited planet is a likely prospect. He wouldn't have to wait for
help. He could leave a note saying to wait up to 24 hours for him.  This
assumes that the communication equipment in his suit still works well
enough. Protection against vacuum wouldn't have to last very long.  Darsint
could probably have it made in Mordant.

Geraden could definitely form useful images. Terisa might be able to.  The
matter of mirrors and madness does not seem terribly consistent to me.
Geraden can safely perform intra-world transport. It's not known whether
Terisa can do so. She has only transported herself. Eremis could safely
perform inter-world transport with a flat mirror.

One possibility that would make these observations compatible is that only
the combination of a flat mirror and intra-world transport produces
madness. This would allow Terisa to send Darsint home. Another possiblity
is that Geraden's talent protects people he takes with him. Terisa should
not send Darsint home.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 15:27:05 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: What happened

lef@swlvx6.msd.ray.com (Lee Fyock) writes:
>What happened to the Protectors from Home after they wiped out the Pak
>scouts?  (I assume they wiped out the fleet as well, given the stories
>that come later, but what happened after that?)

Apparently destruction was mutual. Later stories refer to Home being
completely destroyed, but that how it was destroyed was not known.  I
suppose the Home Pak could still be sneaking around, that perhaps being the
best way to Protect their terrestrial families.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 04:48:44 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: What happened

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>lef@swlvx6.msd.ray.com (Lee Fyock) writes:
>>What happened to the Protectors from Home after they wiped out the Pak
>>scouts?  (I assume they wiped out the fleet as well, given the stories
>>that come later, but what happened after that?)
>
>Apparently destruction was mutual. Later stories refer to Home being
>completely destroyed, but that how it was destroyed was not known.

Actually, I got the impression that the Home Protectors allowed the scouts
to destroy the planet, and didn't want the Terrans to know about them,
since they preferred to not have the possible politicking over offspring
that seemed to follow all Protectors.

Given that human Protectors have considerably more brains than Pak
Protectors, I doubt that the Home crew would be totally killed, especially
since the Pak fleet would have no idea that Home even existed.

>I suppose the Home Pak could still be sneaking around, that perhaps being
>the best way to Protect their terrestrial families.

Not to mention the speculation about Pak virus in Kobold orbit, etc.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 12:41:06 GMT
From: thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan)
Subject: Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

pete@nyet.UUCP (Pete Hardie) writes:
>Given that human Protectors have considerably more brains than Pak
>Protectors, I doubt that the Home crew would be totally killed, especially
>since the Pak fleet would have no idea that Home even existed.

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>I suppose the Home Pak could still be sneaking around, that perhaps being
>the best way to Protect their terrestrial families.

Sorry, but I can't buy the idea that the Home Protectors outlived their
planet by much. At the *very* least, I think we can all agree they must
have been extinct before the Kzinti attacked Human Space; given the Pak
Protectors's vicious xenophobia and predilection for pre-emptively
destroying even peaceful alien races, does anyone seriously believe that
Human Protectors wouldn't have wiped out the Kzinti as soon as they
appeared? (In fact, I've always thought that human governments should have
said, "Look, if you keep pushing us, we'll make some Protectors, and you'll
be extinct within a year.")

Raja

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 14:53:18 GMT
From: fox-r@giza.cis.ohio-state.edu (The Guitarist From Hell)
Subject: Pak Protectors (was Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (raja thiagarajan) writes:
[others' comments about the Pak deleted]
>Sorry, but I can't buy the idea that the Home Protectors outlived their
>planet by much. At the *very* least, I think we can all agree they must
>have been extinct before the Kzinti attacked Human Space; given the Pak
>Protectors's vicious xenophobia and predilection for pre-emptively
>destroying even peaceful alien races, does anyone seriously believe that
>Human Protectors wouldn't have wiped out the Kzinti as soon as they
>appeared?

We could take that ever further.  What about the Puppeteers?  Surely the
Human Protectors would have seen the Puppeteers as being potentially
harmful to the human race.  Especially since the Puppeteers had such a huge
empire and advanced technology.  The Puppeteers used humans to help evolve
a more peaceful Kzin while also helping to create lucky humans.  I'm sure
the Human Protectors (if any existed) would not have gone along with such
racial tampering.  I wonder who would win a fight between Protectors and
Puppeteers.  We all know that the Puppeteers would not engage in a war, not
using themselves as soldiers at least.  But between Puppeteer science and
wealth, they could have put together a very tough space fleet and army to
battle anyone, Kzinti, Pak, or maybe even Slaves if any were around.  But I
wonder who would win such a war between Human (or Pak) Protectors and
Puppeteer fronted armies.

Richard Fox
Laboratory for Artificial Intelligence Research
The Ohio State University 		
fox-r@tut.cis.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 16:23:55 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors (was Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

 Perhaps one of the Home Protectors thought about the long-term effects on
human culture Human Protectors would cause [continual genocidal warfare]
and managed to control himself long enough to build an Infernal Device that
eliminated both the Pak and Human Protectors [or perhaps all the Human
Protectors *but him* and he has been watching over the Humans ever since.
One lone Protector seems to be able to control his xenophobia better than a
group.  Conformists or what?].

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 28 May 90 19:00:20 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: THE COLOUR OF MAGIC (review)

THE COLOUR OF MAGIC  by Terry Pratchett
Signet:  1985, 253 pages

THE COLOUR OF MAGIC is the first book in a series of books set in
Discworld.  It is followed by THE LIGHT FANTASTIC, EQUAL RITES, and several
others. I have only (just) read this first installment, so my review will
be brief, and I would encourage others to comment on the rest of the
series.

The quotes on the covers of Pratchett's DIscworld books say "Pratchett is
the Douglas Adams of fantasy".  I think while this gives one a good idea of
the flavor of THE COLOUR OF MAGIC, it is a little misleading.  The book
certainly contains more humor than most fantasy novels, including some very
amusing puns (although not near the number in Piers Anthony's Xanth books).

But, unlike Adam's HITCHHIKERS' series, humor is not the only point.  The
book does create a detailed, albeit very strange, fantasy world.  (The disc
of discworld rests on the back of a giant turtle moving slowly through the
universe).  More time was spent developing the characters than in the very
satirical HITCHHIKERS' series.  The cover quote did cause me to be on the
lookout though for some of the more subtle humor which the book contains (I
can be pretty oblivious to these things some times.)

Overall, I found the book to be an enjoyable excursion to an amusing land
of wizards, heros, assasins, trolls, imaginary dragons and tourists.  The
story is not overly complex, but the characters keep moving from one
predicament to another with many funny consequences and asides.  Nothing
too intense, but enough action to keep things lively.

I really don't know what else to say about the book.  I liked it.  I would
recommend it to anyone tired of reading serious or complex fantasy (or SF)
who just wants to enjoy a good story with some laughs thrown in (a good
read after, say, Thomas Covenant).  Don't expect quite the madcap zaniness
of Adams' stuff, but still quite enjoyable.

So, who knows more about the series and wants to give us details?

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 22 May 90 09:25:53 GMT
From: eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson)
Subject: Re: Barrington J. Bayley / Brian N. Ball

johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
>I'm looking for bibliographic and personal information on Barrington
>Bayley and Brian Ball, two[*] British science fiction authors.  As far

For good information on Barrington Bayley see Interzone (the issue number
escapes me but I'm pretty sure it was Feb-March 1990, the last bi-monthly
issue). There is a very good interview in it, in which he tells of all the
trials and tribulations he's been through recently but he's still writing
really challenging stuff and three cheers for Interzone for printing him!

Simon H. Le G. Bisson
School of Electrical Engineering
Bath University, Claverton Down 
Bath, Avon, England
+44 225 826826 x 4020
...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!gdr!eesshlgb
eesshlgb%gdr.bath.ac.uk@cs.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Films - Dick Tracy & Predator II (3 msgs) &
                        Total Recall (4 msgs) &
                        Terminator (2 msgs) & Alien III & 
                        Highlander II & More on B movies

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 May 90 23:45:48 GMT
From: jwm@aplvax.jhuapl.edu (Jim Meritt)
Subject: Dick Tracy

20 years ago he read like science fiction: magnetic space coupe, air cars,
2-way wrist tv, moon maid, lasers, etc.

Is it now?  If not, when did it change?

jwm@aplvax.jhuapl.edu
jwm@aplvax.uucp
meritt%aplvm.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 20:50:24 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: Predator II

One of the Sunday supplements had a thing with Danny Glover and how he's in
Predator II.  Anyone have any information on this?  I have this horrible
image of the first predator's dad/sister/brother/second_cousin coming to
Earth for revenge.

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 13:43:36 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Predator II

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
>One of the Sunday supplements had a thing with Danny Glover and how he's
>in Predator II. Anyone have any information on this? I have this horrible
>image of the first predator's dad/sister/brother/second_cousin coming to
>Earth for revenge.

Nope. More predators, this time, they're hunting their prey not in the
Nicaraguan jungle, but in the urban jungle of Los Angeles. Glover plays a
cop who's investigating this weird rash of homicides. It's losely based on
the plot of the 4-issue PREDATOR comic book series written by Mark
Verheiden, published by Dark Horse Comics.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 19:26:33 GMT
From: ac08@vaxb.acs.unt.edu
Subject: Re: Predator II

According to the July _Starlog_, _Predator II_ also stars Emilio Estevez
and Ruben Blades and it's sounding better all the time to me.

Folks, that's turning into one hell of a cast. It was going to be hot with
Glover (one of my favorite actors), but add Estevez (youth market) and
Blades (who is getting better every time I see him), and you have the
potential for a good couple of hours.

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 20:50:24 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: Total Recall

This week's Time (well, you know it's true if its in there) had a thing on
upcoming releases.  One is _Total Recall_ with Arnold Schwarzenegger.
Something on Mars.  $40 million, I think the article said.  Anyone have
anything on this?  

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 01:51:22 GMT
From: whitson@ics.uci.edu (Jim Whitson)
Subject: Re: Total Recall

A couple of months ago I was minding my own business having lunch in the
campus cafeteria when this thirty-eightish guy, dressed all too carefully
like "the generic student," walks up to my table holding one of those big
artist's portfolio folders and asks if I've got a few minutes to answer
some questions.  So after a panic-driven second of memory search for recent
illegal acts, and having barely ruled out the possibility of undercover
Campus Parking Enforcement officers (such agents being the _next_ stage of
that oh-so-efficient department's natural evolution in the classic fascist
model), I said "sure."  Next thing I know the guy whips out five "Total
Recall" movie posters and goes into this really bad, embarassingly loud,
"Arnie" impression - "what do you think of these?!"  Yup, he was a movie
marketeer taking a survey, and I was his target, audience.
   Have you ever noticed how much you can infer about movies from their
marketing strategies?  Most folks now-a-days have gotten pretty good at
this.  If you see a movie ad in the paper with no critic quotes or really
obscure ones, you think garbage.  If you see an ad that seems to be
screaming something at you like: "we've got lots of slashing in this film!"
or "we've got lots of steamy sex scenes!" or "we blow lots of things up!",
then you can pretty well guess the whole plot, the characters, ... whatever
is typical of the genre.  Here are few subjective categories (genre) I've
built up: action-adventure, action-horror, action-comedy, action-love,
action-drama, action-psycho-drama, and sci-fi (probably w a lot of action
to boot).  Action sells tickets.  When I go to a film that markets itself
as belonging heavily to a particular genre, then I'm there for the
comfortable ritualistic pleasure of a predictable story with guaranteed
vicarious payoffs.  Hey, history shows every culture's got to have ritual
to bind it, else it'll fragment.  So it goes.  But! When it comes to sci-fi
I'm not looking for ritualistic pleasure, I want something really new,
exciting, and outrageous!  Big production sci-fi films have typically let
me down in this regard, never-the-less, I continue to shell out $6.50
searching for the next Blade Runner.
  So, along comes this guy, this marketeer, and I've got a nice chance to
apply some of my home-grown reverse-marketing techniques to figure whether
this movie will be any good.  He shows me two of the five posters and asks
me to describe what I think the film is about based on the information
provided by each.  I can see right off the bat this is a big budget film
trying to milk Arnie's name for all it's worth - the posters both had a
pyramid in the center with a ball floating somewhere around it, and his
eminence SCHWARZENEGGER written boldly across the top (stars don't come
cheap and his last few sci-fi films didn't strike me as low-budget
productions).  Each poster had a different sentence above the pyramid; they
said roughly: "They stole his mind. Now he must fight for it." and "Prepare
for the ride of your life."  I told the guy the first one provided a lot
more information - one could deduce it was sci-fi (stealing minds), there's
some "they" who are superior to Arnie in that they steal from him, yet not
invincible for he will fight back, and undoubtedly win (Arnie as a tragic
hero? Nah).  The second quote only tells me this is an action movie, but
then so does the star's name.  So now the guy asks me the key question: do
you think this is a movie you will like and go to see?  The second part is
easy - like asking an addict if he'll turn down lousy stuff - I'm going to
see it out of curiosity no matter how bad its supposed to be.  But do I
think it'll be good?  I began reading all the fine print at the bottom of
the movie poster looking for some reason to believe it might be good SF -
something to suggest a chance for Blade Runner quality, like directed by
Ridley Scott or Terry Gilliam.  There it was, way down at the end "Based on
the short story ... by Philip K. Dick!!"  That's when the quake hit.  No
really, a nice 3.5 on the richter, and we all ran for the doors.
   Ok, ok, the quake didn't hit for another few minutes, but that's just
mother nature's poor sense of dramatic timing.  I had time to try and
convince the guy that by emphasizing PKD in the ads they could lock in a
good portion of the SF world; he wrote it all down, so I had some small
cause to think I might have an impact.  Nah.  Our local movieplex now
sports an enormous banner which says something like: SCHWARZENEGGER, Total
Recall, "Prepare for the ride of your life."  The marketeers are pushing
the action angle not the SF angle, so far as I can tell.  They seem
determined not to say much about the plot itself.  Do I think it will be
good?  There's hope, but it's a long way from a PKD short story to the big
screen, and last thing I'd expect to survive the journey is the subtle
profundity of PKD's reality twists, it could easily become gimicky.  I'd
like to read the story, but I can't recall (totally) the story title in the
poster fine print.  Not "Total Recall" but some longer title I've never
seen.  Our lovely banner doesn't have any fine print, but I expect I'll run
across a poster at one of the other umpteen movieplexes within a 20 mile
radius of campus.  High target density.  Or someone on the net will figure
it out soon, I'm sure.  Getting a copy will be next trick, I suspect it's
obscure.
   Any (movie) industry insiders out there who can tell us what sort of
movie this will be?

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 18:31:15 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: TOTAL RECALL (Re: Predator II)

fantom@wam.umd.edu (Thomas Mark Swiss) writes:
>>This week's Time (well, you know it's true if its in there) had a thing
>>on upcoming releases.  One is _Total Recall_ with Arnold Schwarzenegger.
>>Something on Mars.  $40 million, I think the article said.  Anyone have
>>anything on this?  
>
>Yeah, and what's the relation to the book by Piers Anthony? Is it a
>novelization of the script, a freak coincidence, or what?

This has been hashed and rehashed. The Anthony novel is based on the film
screenplay, which in turn is based on a Philip Dick story titled "We Can
Remember It For You Wholesale?"

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 20:31:17 GMT
From: archmage@cbnewse.att.com (Raistlin Majere)
Subject: Re: Total Recall

rtravsky@OUTLAW.UWYO.EDU (Richard W Travsky) writes:
> This week's Time (well, you know it's true if its in there) had a thing
> on upcoming releases.  One is _Total Recall_ with Arnold Schwarzenegger.
> Something on Mars.  $40 million, I think the article said.  Anyone have
> anything on this?  

I've read Piers Anthony's book. In one word: Excellent.

Arnold fits the physical characteristics of the main character.  The story
is tight and there is a lot of action, it also has a "message", more or
less, and how appropriate after "Earth Day", it happens to be about the
"environment". I won't give anything away, but if the movie follows the
book closely (which, somehow, they never seem to: i.e. "The Running Man")
it should be a very good movie. I'll wait for the reviews.

Raistlin Majere

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 11:48:56 GMT
From: honp7@jetson.uh.edu
Subject: Terminator credits

I was watching _The Terminator_ a few minutes ago and I noticed something
odd about the end credits.  There was a line that said "With
acknowledgements to the works of Harlan Ellison."  The odd thing about it
was that it appeared to have been added using a video process.  The type
and texture of the letters did not match and they seemed to float and
jiggle about.  Does anyone know if this was originally present in the
theatrical release or was it something that got added later?  Did Ellison
claim it was similar to one of his stories and make them add it? If so,
which story was it?

Enquiring minds want to know!!

Eddie McCreary
U. of Houston
honp7@elroy.uh.edu           

------------------------------

Date: 20 May 90 20:13:00 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Terminator credits

honp7@jetson.uh.edu writes:
>I was watching _The Terminator_ a few minutes ago and I noticed something
>odd about the end credits. There was a line that said "With
>acknowledgements to the works of Harlan Ellison." The odd thing about it
>was that it appeared to have been added using a video process. The type
>and texture of the letters did not match and they seemed to float and
>jiggle about. Does anyone know if this was originally present in the
>theatrical release or was it something that got added later? Did Ellison
>claim it was similar to one of his stories and make them add it? If so,
>which story was it?

Ellison filed suit against the studio claiming that THE TERMINATOR was
plagiarized from his two teleplays for THE OUTER LIMITS. One was "Soldier"
(based on a short story he written years before), in which a soldier is
zapped from a future war zone into the present and causes all sorts of
problems. In addition to basic plot similarities, the scenes of the future
in THE TERMINATOR are very similar in look and feel to those in "Soldier".

The other teleplay was "Demon With a Glass Hand", in which a lone man with
a glass-and-computer-chips hand and a woman he meets up with are on the run
from some unknown enemy. He has amnesia and doesn't know a thing about who
he is, or why he's in his current situation. Eventually, he finds out that
he's from the future and was sent to the present on a mission to save the
human race.

Separately, I feel that THE TERMINATOR is a legitimate variation on the
ideas presented in Ellison's stories. However, taken together, it would
seem as if James Cameron got the idea from Ellison's stories, in which
case, Ellison is owed something. At any rate, as the story goes, the studio
was going to fight the suit, but in preparing their defense, they found out
from someone in the production crew that Cameron had quipped on the set
about how he'd "ripped off a couple of OUTER LIMITS episodes".  At that
point, they decided to settle out of court, giving Ellison some undisclosed
amount of money and inserting the credit.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: Fri, 18 May 90 18:17:39 BST
From: whartonb%P4.CS.MAN.AC.UK@CORNELLC.cit.cornell.edu
Subject: Director and Script for Alien III

To all of those out there just dying to hear the latest - unless I've
missed something - here's what I know and think:

A relatively unknown New Zealand film-maker Vincent Ward has been chosen to
direct Alien III. He is best known for last year's "The Navigator".

The script for the film appears to be a version of William Gibson's
original, re-writes care of Alan Dean Foster.

The choice of Vincent Ward for director is an interesting one and may turn
out to be one of Brandywine's better decisions but it may have been reached
partly because of other concerns.

By anyone's reckoning, Brandywine Productions have been searching for a
director and script for the third film for an inordinate amount of time.
Having finally given-up on acquiring a good script (if only I had had an
agent!) they have out of sheer desperation gone back to Walter Hill's and
David Giler's "original" idea. Now that they have made up their mind, they
don't want any more delays. Anyone with any sense, however, would want to
change the script beyond recognition.  That requires a certain amount of
power in Hollywood.

Vincent Ward doesn't have it.

It's only a theory, but seeing as Ward hasn't worked on a Hollywood
production before, hasn't directed a thriller/horror film before and Hill
and Giler aren't known for their great appreciation of art, you do begin to
wonder at their motives.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
JANET:  whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4
BITNET: whartonb%p4%cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.bitnet
INTERNET: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu
UUCP: ...!uunet!cunyvm.cuny.edu!cs.man.ac.uk!p4!whartonb

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 14:35:00 GMT
From: gp17@umail.umd.edu ("Gary B. PHILLIPS")
Subject: Highlander II

Highlander II is currently in production in Buenos Aries, according to a
_Washington_Post_ story on Sean Connery in this morning's edition.
Connery's reprise of his role as Ramirez can't be very large, as he is
spending only two weeks on the set before leaving for another shoot.
Christopher Lambert is also present (of course, I guess).

Someone posted earlier that they wondered how they were going to work a
sequel as Lambert's character has already won *The Prize*.  I find myself
also wondering where is Ramirez going to come in, as a Obi-Wan Kenobi type
character?

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 23:23:08 GMT
From: TOP@seed.ams.com (Twila Oxley Price)
Subject: B movies, revisited

I must admit that the Creeping Terror is the worst movie I have ever seen.
So bad that I nearly died laughing.  I remember the scene at the hootenanny
where the guy tries to club it to death with his guitar while it eats
everybody, and the scene at the lover's lane where everybody is too busy to
bother to drive away and save their lives.

I have one nomination for the terribly bad in SF.  The movie was called the
Monolith Monster, and dealt with a meteor strike that turned everything
that came in contact with it into silicon.  The end came when it was found
that water, or salt water, would stop the process.

I need to know about the following movie.  It was set in a fantasy world
and involved a witch and her adopted son.  When he came of age, he set out
to find a princess. He left with a sword that had turned the murals of
knights in the chapel into real knights.  Each was from a different country
and were true knights to the end.  He had to defeat an evil sorcerer that
had taken over his fathers kingdom, stolen his princess, and was the enemy
of his adopted mother.  The baddy also had a dragon to which the princess
was to be fed.

top@math.ams.com
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Today's Topics:

		   Miscellaneous - Steve Jackson Games &
                                   Magic vs. Technology (10 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 19:53:46 GMT
From: rbharding@trillium.uwaterloo.ca (Ron Harding)
Subject: Cyberpunk role-playing adventures

    I'm not much into cyberpunk just yet, due to lack of time.  But I was
looking at a cyberpunk role-playing game made by Steve Jackson Games.  In
the prologue, the authors discuss some adventures they had in making the
game.

    It seems that some U.S. Government folks had heard something about the
game, and got the strange impression that the book was some kind of
underground guide to computer cracking!  SJG's offices were raided, and a
whole pile of computer equipment and manuscripts removed.

    They honestly thought there was some real-world sense in such concepts
as jacking your brain into the Cyberspace network, and things like that.
What a bunch of dweebs.  Absolutely no grasp on reality whatsoever.

    Just thought you cyberpunk fans might find this amusing.

Ron Harding
rbharding@trillium.uwaterloo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 12:38:31 GMT
From: cernvax!rmal@mcsun.eu.net (richard lucock)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying) writes:
>rmal@cernvax.UUCP (Richard Lucock) writes:
>>No, even if it is done by will power, that doesn't make it magic *if* the
>>method (i.e. the physics explanation) by which you are doing it *could*
>>be duplicated by technology.
>
>Not really.  You pointed out above that if the method could be duplicated
>by technology it isn't magic?  That doesn't really make much sense.  If
>you read any fantasy book, almost all of the "magical" actions can be
>duplicated by technology: flight, teleportation (theoretically), bolts of
>energy, etc.

No, I stated that I was talking about the case where it is possible for
technology to duplicate it *using the same physics*, e.g. teleportation is
not the same as winged flight because the physics is different.

Richard

------------------------------

Date: 17 May 90 14:59:10 GMT
From: spotter@desire.wright.edu
Subject: Re: magic & technology

rmal@cernvax.UUCP (richard lucock) writes: 
> Nope, I've got to disagree on this one. For something to be truly magic,
> it has to be associated with the idea of gods/demons/etc. Even turning
> someone intof a frog doesn't count as magic if a machine can be built to
> do the same thing, consistently and predictably. And muttering a spell to
> remove a wart is magic (assuming that the driving force is supernatural)
> even if anyone can cast such a spell, and even if medical technology can
> also remove warts. It's not what is done, by whom, but how.

Are you kidding me?  Turning someone into a frog is one of the most common
examples of magick (I am going to start using the 'k' to differentiate
between real and illusionary magic).  Anything that is extremely out of
sync with the normal reality is considered magic.  Brewing storms is called
magic, and it has absolutely nothing to do with Gods or Demons.  Magic is
the use of the Universal energy field without the aid of a mechanical
device.  Magic is drawing the energy through yourself and channelling it
towards a specified goal.  Plain and simple (just took me three messages to
figure out how to say it, but it's still plain and simple).

Stephen Potter

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 23:15:00 GMT
From: UI0T@dkauni2.bitnet (Thomas Koenig)
Subject: Magic & Technology

warningm@prism.cs.orst.edu (MICHAEL WARNING) writes:
> It seems that the difference between magic and technology has something
> to do with machines.  This seem obvious to me, so I may not be making
> much of a point, but nobody has mentioned it explicitly.  I would
> probably say that any event was 'magical' if it was done without the aid
> of a machine.  

I don't think this is the case.  There are lots of events which happen
without machines, and most of them aren't magical :-).  Seriously, though,
I would rather define technology as the use of tools to achieve results,
with the prior knowdedge that it will (or might) work.

In that definition, it is not necessary that the tool user "understands"
what he or she is doing, i.e. that the knowledge applied has a theoretical
foundation.  For example, earlier smiths did not know what we know now
about steel.  They had no idea why holding a sword into water when it was
red hot made it harder, but they found that it was so and used the fact
from then on.

The difference between psionics and technology would be that a technician
would have to do something physical (use a shovel, flick a switch, let a
hammer fall on something) to produce a result, whereas the psionician
(sorry for abusing the English language) would have to think about it,
presumably hard.  Even "thinking into" some sort of device would qualify
(if it's not an EEG coupled to a servo motor, or something like that).

> you have to consider the difference between magic and psionics.  Psionics
> has always seemed (to me) to be exactly like magic except that it can
> only affect the physical world (plus mind-to-mind things like telepathy),
> and the 'power' source comes completely from within the person, i.e. the
> person does not draw on some outside source for the energy.

I think energy for psionics could also come from the outside, either from
other persons or from physical sources, as long as it does not come from
some sort of supernatural being.

> Using these definitions something like the dragons in McCaffrey's books
> would (probably) be psionic.  The rituals and whatnot used in the Deryni
> novels would put them in the magic category.  And anything that uses
> machines is technology.

I think that what the Darkovans in Marion Zimmer-Bradley's novels are using
qualifies as psionics, although they are using devices, the matrix stones,
which might well be included in a definiton of "machine".

> Then there's always the problem of how to pin down exactly what 'magical'
> objects and machines really are;)

Well, nobody has convinced me yet that there is such a thing as psionics or
magic, so I probably won't recognize one even if I see it :-).

Thomas Koenig
UI0T@DKAUNI2.BITNET
UI0T@IBM3090.RZ.UNI-KARLSRUHE.DE

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 20:24:05 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Magic and Technology

"Indistiguishable" is not the same thing as "Identical"; it just means that
one is not able to distinguish.  A good recording of the human voice may be
indistinguishable from a real human voice, but it is not the same thing.  A
lot of folks who wrote about this seemed to say that magic is anything they
don't understand.  I disagree.  To me, anything that is explainable by the
"laws" of nature is by definition not magic, whether you as an individual
understand it or not.  What is, is, independent of what you think about it.
People make mistakes about reality, or lie about reality, all the time;
that does not change reality.  In order for me to even consider a magical
interpretation of an event, it would have to clearly contravene some well
proven physical law, like the exclusion principle or the speed of light.
Otherwise, even when faced with something I don't understand, I would
conclude that it was just something I don't understand, and not magic.

Now, if a drive of dragons suddenly materialized in my living room and
started eating up my TV set (or, God forbid, my computer!) I admit that I
would be hard-pressed to come up with a "rational explanation" of that
event.  But that does not _necessarily_ mean that there isn't one, only
that I am not bright enough to think of it.  I would want to know how the
materialization worked, and where the mass-energy of the dragons came from.
If it really came from nowhere, then I would be worried; mass-energy is
conserved in the "real" universe; I observe the Sun shining ( it wouldn't
if mass-energy were not conserved).  Considering materialization, i.e.,
something for nothing, I would have to choose between believing in magic
materialization or believing in conservation of mass-energy; both things
cannot be true at the same time.  As the Sun continues to shine, I pick
conservation, fewmets on my carpet notwithstanding.

------------------------------

Date: 19 May 90 02:23:07 GMT
From: warningm@prism.cs.orst.edu (MICHAEL WARNING)
Subject: Re: Magic & Technology

>I don't think this is the case.  There are lots of events which happen
>without machines, and most of them aren't magical :-).  Seriously, though,
>I would rather define technology as the use of tools to achieve results,
>with the prior knowdedge that it will (or might) work.

There have been many fantasy novels where the hero used a 'magical' sword,
or a rod of power or somesuch to save the day.  Most of the time the
character is quite sure that getting/using this item will do exactly as the
various legends say it will do.  Swords with 'special' powers (say, it's
able to cut through ten feet a steel like it was butter and then jump back
to its wielder's hand) are usually put into the magic category but your
definition would call them technology.  I guess my point is that just
thinking something will happen does not make it so.

------------------------------

Date: 23 May 90 19:16:53 GMT
From: gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

Since many people have defended my point, I feel kind of bad veering off
from it, but...

Yes, demons and gods have to do with magic, as does the universal energy
field, and psionics/will, and many other things.

Let me clarify my original statement.

First, I seriously doubt even a significant fraction of the populace
actually understands, let alone comprehends, the complex computer
terminology mentioned.  I know that many people claim to understand Quantum
theory, but have no clue what it means, or how to implement it.

My statement applies to what is generally CLAIMED to be understood, what is
ACCEPTED as fact, as opposed to what is proven or usable as such.

If the AREA of knowledge is commonly accepted as fact, then it is science.
So "alt. turing machines" and "muitl-prcessing atomata" are not considered
magic becuase they fall under the topic, the AREA, of "computers" and since
computers are considered fact, this counts as science. "Quantum-ELM" is
part of physics, which is considered fact, and thus a science.

"Telepathy" and "Precognition" come under the topic of "psionics" or
"psychic powers" and since this field is not considered to be fact, these
are magic.

Just for reference, my field of specialty IS theorectical computing,
specializing in AI and AS, so I did understand (or could extrapolate) the
funky terms. That doesn't make them any less magic to someone who doesn't
even have the ability to comprehend an automatic teller.

Coranth

------------------------------

Date: 11 May 90 18:04:50 GMT
From: jagardner@watmath.waterloo.edu (Jim Gardner)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

>Pre-scientific cultures were predisposed to ascribe supernatural causes to
>unexplained phenomena, aided by purveyers of various religions.  Today, at
>least in educated cultures, I think this predisposition no longer exists.
>If I see something I don't understand, I don't call it magic, I just call
>it "something I don't understand".

The truth is, Western society has been predisposed to call it superstition
rather than "something I don't understand".  Time and time again, our
explorers and anthropologists have encountered other cultures and refused
to believe that they knew something we didn't.  The most widespread example
of this is stubborn explorers trying to follow European lifestyles in
non-European environments: deserts, tropics, the Arctic, and so on.  They
couldn't recognize that the natives had developed successful technologies
for living in their environments; the natives didn't seem civilized enough
to know what they were doing.

The first modern-day example to come to mind is acupuncture.  We still
don't understand how it works, but it has a proven effectiveness.  Even if
the effect is only psychological, it is still a useful technique to have in
the repertoire; but its efficacy was denied for years because it didn't fit
into the existing structure of Western medicine.  Another example is the
social technology by which the Japanese run their societies and businesses.
If you read the rare essays by Westerners examining Japanese institutions
back in the 50's, you see that they all derided Japanese organizational
methods as primitive and quaint, doomed to be overrun by the powerful
Western entrepreneurial spirit.  Of course, it was just after World War II
and anti-Japanese feeling was high; but anti-German feeling was high too,
and the Germans were being praised for their meticulous efficiency.  We
understood the Germans and gave them some credit for their organizational
abilities; we didn't understand the Japanese, so we told ourselves they
didn't *have* any organizational abilities.

All of this has led me to formulate Gardner's Corollary to Clarke's Law:

   Any sufficient foreign technology is dismissed as superstition.

Jim Gardner
University of Waterloo

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 15:35:11 GMT
From: marotta@hannah.enet.dec.com
Subject: Magic vs Technology

I haven't thought this through completely, but it's been nagging my brain
ever since I read the first postings about magic, from last week's issues.

Can we look at the issue from the perspective of power translated to
action?  With technology, known power sources are harnessed for the
purpose, whereas magic (if portrayed properly, I believe), involves the use
of some outside or unknown power (in Star Wars, The Force, in mythology,
the gods and goddesses) to accomplish the desired action.  Sometimes the
power source seems to be based on the will of the human mind, in which case
the user (magician) is drained in proportion to the extent of the magical
act.

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 17:28:25 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #198

I believe that I have missed or misunderstood something at the root of this
discussion of "magic" and technology. What I think I am reading is that
many of the posters actually believe that magic and technology both
actually exist. Perhaps someone should remind these people that whereas
technology IS real, and exists all around us in every nook and cranny, and
corner of the world we inhabit, magic exists ONLY as the creation of
writers of fantasy fiction, and such has always been the case.

Regardless of how many incantations you chant, and how many ridiculous
items you pulverize to dust (such as bat's tongues, newt's eyes, wolf's
blood) and sprinkle about you, and how many cabalistic symbols you draw in
the resultant filth, and no matter how hard you believe that demons, and
goblins, and hobgoblins, and spirits, and poltergeists actually exist, they
do not, and no act of magic has ever actually been performed upon the face
of the planet Earth, and all of it, EVERY WORD both written and spoken, is
the product of the mind of a person who was fantasizing.  This IS, HAS
ALWAYS BEEN, and WILL ALWAYS BE, until the end of time.

In short,

MAGIC DOES NOT EXIST

and should be spoken of only as fantasy and speculation, and never, never
as being in any way related to reality.

Marc Arlen
AZM@NIHCU

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 21:31:44 GMT
From: JDRAPER@trinity.bitnet
Subject: Magic vs. Technology

(Please excuse my not quoting what I'm replying to directly.  As far as I
can determine, this computer doesn't have a reply function that does that
sort of thing easily.)

Someone made the point that if whatever phenomenon was under discussion
could be verifiably repeated, then it was technologically created.  This
implies, however, that for something to be magic it must be a toss-up
whether it is actually going to happen or not and leaves no room for the
existence of reliable magic (true witches, wizards, etc.).  A definition I
much prefer describes magic as "the manipulation of reality by not entirely
physical means."  Mental and/or spiritual forces must also be involved.
Under this definition, magic ranges from the stereotypical, such as
summoning demons and controlling the weather, to what is magical but is not
usually thought of as such.  Examples of the latter include falling in love
and giving backrubs (if you're any good).

Johanna Draper
JDRAPER@TRINITY.BITNET

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

             Administrivia - Monthly Reminders,
	     Books - Cook & Daley (2 msgs) & Farmer (4 msgs) &
                     Hambly (6 msgs) & Dragon Lance Legends

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Fri, 1 Jun 90 10:46:52 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Administrivia

It is time once again for the monthly reminders:

Problems, administrative questions, and requests for addition or removal to
the mailing list should always be sent to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
Submissions for the digest are to be sent to SF-LOVERS@RUTGERS.EDU only.
Error messages, particularly those generated automatically by mailers,
should always go to SF-LOVERS-ERRORS@RUTGERS.EDU which is the address
specified in the "Errors-To:" field.

Unfortunately, due to the large volume of mail that I receive every day,
messages sent to the wrong address are likely to be unprocessed.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 03:22:55 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Humanish races in Glen Cook's work

   I'm reading 'Dread Brass Shadows' and I'm curious where all the near
human races come from. Humans are a 'young' race, dwarfs and others 'old'.
This implies some kind of ongoing proccess that makes new races in that
world. Any ideas out there? A real high mutation rate? Some types are very
interbreedable [humans & elves], but while grolls exist, I can't recall a
mention of quarter trolls, or such, so perhaps some humanish are different
enough to produce only sterile crosses.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 19:45:07 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Subject: Re: Brian Daley

wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu (William Lewis) writes:
>    Does anyone else besides me feel that Daley's fantasy is far worse
>than his SF? ...  but I couldn't force myself to finish Coramonde ...

and in another place daemon@watdragon.waterloo.edu says:
[....]
>DeCamp once commented that a series of stories he wrote [the one about the
>sentient bear] suffered from the fact that the main character saved the
>world in the first story, and his boss' job in the final story, when the
>usual progression of 'small problem solved -> Big problem solved' would
>have worked better. The usual progression has the problem of, after the
>bear saves the Universe, what does he do for an encore? (etc., etc.)

I think this is what was wrong with the Coramonde stories.  The hero
_begins_ by invading Hell with his buddies from Vietnam and their gigantic
armored personnel carrier or whatever that thing was, and he _ends_ by
merely invading the city of the evil magician in the southern deserts with
a bunch of local sword and sorcery experts.  If he had done it as a trilogy
(or even a three- part novel, for them as is dead tired of trilogies), and
invaded (a) the northern city, (b) the southern city, (c) Hell, in that
order, it would have worked better.

But how much are we going to expect out of a first novel??  (or pair
thereof.)

But, in spite of all the above, and his awkwardness of language, and the
fact that after creating a magnificent character in Dunstan the Berserker
he copped out and solved Dunstan's problem by hand-waving, I still liked
the Coramonde books.  I have reread them from time to time; I still have
them on the bookshelf; I'll reread them again some time.

As for Dunstan, since Daley seems to have abandoned him, I think I shall
steal him and tell his tale *properly.* All serial numbers will be filed
off, of course.

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 23:12:23 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Re: Brian Daley

cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu writes:
> ... The hero _begins_ by invading Hell with his buddies from Vietnam and
> their gigantic armored personnel carrier or whatever that thing was, and
> he _ends_ by merely invading the city of the evil magician in the
> southern deserts with a bunch of local sword and sorcery experts.

SPOILERS

   I disagree here, the end was a definite climax to the stories.  Hell is
merely raided, the country to the south is conquered.  This is a BIG
difference.  Just a hit and run into Hell, as compared to battling the
forces of Shardishku-Salama.  If they had attempted and succeeded in
killing Amon on that raid I might agree.  Also, the war in the south was
waged with more than "a bunch of local sword and sorcery experts."  There
were large armies on the field in Glyffa and Venaga, the party which went
further south did an end-around on the forces of the south with a sizable
army and the army was pinned down by undead for a pitched battle before the
kernel of the party was able to effect the conquest.

Gregg Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 17:01:26 GMT
From: quasar@samurai-cat.ctt.bellcore.com (Laurence R. Brothers)
Subject: Re: Philip Jose Farmer

You won't find PJF's Doc Savage to be the same one as in the pulp series.
I mean, yes, he is the man of bronze, but, well, PJF's pulp's are kind of
Henry Miller-esque.

Anyhow, I just got Dayworld Breakup and am disappointed with it. It seems
that those characteristic elements of PJF's style: I mean. Those. Short
sentences. And those lengthy digressions into omniscient narration and
discussion that breaks up the narrative flow; those elements, I say, are
more pronounced than usual, making it hard to read.

Laurence R. Brothers
quasar@bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 21:08:00 GMT
From: TYLER33@snybufva.bitnet (Exactly WHAT Burns at FarenHeight 451?)
Subject: Farmer

I have seen mention of Philip J. Farmer [Famous for RIVERWORLD] and I was
wondering if any of you had seen/read Venus on a Half-shell and Dark is the
Sun by him? I've got them both, and while Venus is light, I found them both
very satifsying.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 22:10:42 GMT
From: o0j@mentor.cc.purdue.edu (pat canganelli)
Subject: Re: Farmer

>  and I was wondering if any of you had seen/read Venus on a Half-shell
>  and Dark is the Sun by him? I've got them both, and while Venus is
>  light, I found them both very satifsying.

Hi, Dave.  I read Venus On the Half Shell as a requirement for a forensic
studies course that dealt with norm violating behaviors.  I couldn't
believe that I was required to read a science-fiction book for a class
assignment (it was too good to be true.)

Surprisingly, I could see why it was assigned for the class because it
illustrated a lot of the course material quite nicely.  Also, it was a very
good book in its own right.

Lisa
lisa@asterix.lib.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 18:10:17 GMT
From: mcgp1!harry@thalatta.com (Harry Thiel)
Subject: Re: Philip Jose Farmer

>Anyhow, I just got Dayworld Breakup and am disappointed with it.

Is this the third Dayworld novel?  He did not mention this book in his
"Starlog" article.

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 15:47:45 GMT
From: sd1r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Sridhar Dasari)
Subject: Re: Hambly's Darwath Trilogy

john@jupiter.nmt.edu (John Shipman) writes:
>I recently read Barbara Hambly's Darwath Trilogy, comprising ``The Time of
>the Dark,'' ``The Walls of Air,'' and ``The Armies of Daylight,'' and
>rather enjoyed them.  What do others think of these?  What else has she
>done?

I read the trilogy a year ago.  While I consider it a decent series, I
didn't find it very memorable.  I liked how Hambly kept the ending mostly
in question.  I had a feeling that the Dark could not be defeated by the
second book, and then wondered how Hambly would resolve the issue while
ending the story on a positive note.  I haven't read anything else by her.
I'm waiting to see how others on the net think of her other books before I
read them.

SHD

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 18:43:07 GMT
From: JDRAPER@trinity.bitnet
Subject: Barbara Hambly

Someone asked about Hambly books.  What I've read (which I'm about to get
to), I've highly enjoyed (with reservations - see below).

The Ladies of Mandrigyn, The Witches of Wenshar, and The Dark Hand of Magic
     These comprise a trilogy dealing with a barbarian mercenary who
becomes a wizard without wanting to.  Nice treatment of the various
religions of the various kingdoms and the politics therein.  The third
book, which just came out in paperback, I was not as happy with.  It didn't
seem to measure up to the level of the first two, i.e. it was more a
standard adventure without the touches that made the first two special.

Those Who Hunt the Night - Vampire mystery.  Highly recommended.  Not the
usual blood and gore titillation (see Anne Rice).

Johanna Draper

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 23:36:19 GMT
From: fornax!tate@andrew.cs.ubc.ca (Kevin Tate)
Subject: Barbara Hambly

Regarding Barbara Hambly books:

I believe I have read them all (except her most recent): the Darwath
trilogy, The Ladies of Mandrigyn, The Witches of Wenshar, Dragonsbane, and
The Silicon Mage (and a predecessor, title forgotten).

Of these, I really enjoyed The Silicon Mage and its companion, and of all
her books I think these are her best by far.  I enjoyed the Darwath trilogy
the least, finding them tiresome and drawn out.  All the others I'd put
somewhere in between, with a slight preferance for Dragonsbane and The
Ladies of Mandrigyn.  All of these books have common threads, and after
reading a few some of her plot "twists" become extremely predictable.

In general, I recommend her books but _only_ if you don't mind "extra"
commentary.  All of her books are full of things like two characters
carrying on a conversation, when suddenly one notices the smell of the
fireplace, and a page is spent dealing with that, then the other notices
manure piled in the streets, and a page is spent dealing with that,
(sometimes) ad nauseum.  I didn't mind so much, but my fiance found it
extremely frustrating and boring.  I also grew tired of her writing style
in the Darwath trilogy, and for this reason I'm not planning on reading her
most recent book.  I guess I'm tired of reading "trilogies" which should
only be one book.

Kevin

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 20:16:25 GMT
From: amy_014@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (Jennah the Sorceress)
Subject: Re: Barbara Hambly

tate@cs.sfu.ca writes:
>Regarding Barbara Hambly books:
>
>I believe I have read them all (except her most recent): the Darwath
>trilogy, The Ladies of Mandrigyn, The Witches of Wenshar, Dragonsbane, and
>The Silicon Mage (and a predecessor, title forgotten).

The Silent Tower.

You missed two of her earliest works, a StarTrek novel - Ishmael, and a
mystery set in ancient Rome - The Quirinal Hill Affair (now retitled as
Search the Seven Hills).

>[some opinions deleted] All of these books have common threads, and after
>reading a few some of her plot "twists" become extremely predictable.

   I find that hard to believe.  She is quite an innovative author.  The
trilogy concerning Lone Wolf (LoM, WoW, and DHoM) were all good books, but
granted were predictable.  However, every other novel of hers that I have
read have always had some new plot twist which I don't think is "extremely
predictable."  You'd have to have a really demented mind to predict some of
these.  For instance, don't even try and say that the entire plot of
Darwath was predictable.  I don't want to give it away, but the entire
series, was excellent, and contrary to your opinion, I felt that it was
well written.

>In general, I recommend her books but _only_ if you don't mind "extra"
>commentary.  All of her books are full of things like two characters
>carrying on a conversation, when suddenly one notices the smell of the
>fireplace, and a page is spent dealing with that, then the other notices
>manure piled in the streets, and a page is spent dealing with that,
>(sometimes) ad nauseum.  I didn't mind so much, but my fiance found it
>extremely frustrating and boring.  I also grew tired of her writing style
>in the Darwath trilogy, and for this reason I'm not planning on reading
>her most recent book.  I guess I'm tired of reading "trilogies" which
>should only be one book.

   I personally did not mind the sidetracks which could be found, it makes
the book more "lifelike."  Tell me you have never had a conversation when
you suddenly noticed something halfway through.
   And if you want "trilogies" which belong in one novel, look to "the
master", Tolkien.  Although I enjoyed LotR, it would have been much better
as one book and not three of over 500 pages each.  If it had to be a
trilogy, then maybe 150-200 pages each.  In comparison, Hambly is
incredibly succinct.

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 23:15:40 GMT
From: kalash@starnine.com (Joe Kalash)
Subject: Re: Hambly's Darwath Trilogy

john@jupiter.nmt.edu (John Shipman) writes:
>I recently read Barbara Hambly's Darwath Trilogy, comprising ``The Time of
>the Dark,'' ``The Walls of Air,'' and ``The Armies of Daylight,'' and
>rather enjoyed them.  What do others think of these?  What else has she
>done?

I thought that the Darwath Trilogy was entertaining, but nothing really
exciting. The book of hers that I liked the best is Dragonsbane. That I
really enjoyed. I keep reading her books hoping for another book as good.
So far, most of her others have been OK, with a few being downright bad
(the first book in the Silicon Mage set (or is that Dark Mage, sigh.) was
so poor, that I could never bring myself to read the other one).

To people who ask, I recommend Dragonsbane, and add a caveat that I didn't
think any of the others were as good.

Joe Kalash
uunet!starnine!kalash
kalash@starnine.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 15:00:23 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Hambly's Darwath Trilogy

kalash@starnine.UUCP (Joe Kalash) writes:
>john@jupiter.nmt.edu (John Shipman) writes:
>>I recently read Barbara Hambly's Darwath Trilogy, comprising ``The Time
>>of the Dark,'' ``The Walls of Air,'' and ``The Armies of Daylight,'' and
>>rather enjoyed them.  What do others think of these?  What else has she
>>done?
>
>I thought that the Darwath Trilogy was entertaining, but nothing really
>exciting. The book of hers that I liked the best is Dragonsbane. That I
>really enjoyed. I keep reading her books hoping for another book as good.
>So far, most of her others have been OK, with a few being downright bad
>(the first book in the Silicon Mage set (or is that Dark Mage, sigh.)
>was so poor, that I could never bring myself to read the other one).

Hmmm, this is the exact opposite of what I would have said.  I have only
read the Darwath trilogy and the Silicon Mage duo.  I enjoyed the Darwath
trilogy; although I agree with the people who think that Darwath was a bit
too long and drawn out.  It probably would have been a much better read in
two books instead of three.  But, I enjoyed it none the less.  The major
point of my disagreement is with the Silicon Mage duo (_The_Silent_Tower_
and _Silicon_Mage_).  I picked up the second because it looked interesting.
I read about 4 pages of it before I realized that it had to be a sequel,
argh!  So, I had to wait another week with an interesting looking book on
my shelf until I could make it back to the bookstore and buy TST.  I bought
it and read through both books in 2 days (give or take a few hours ;-( ).
I thought they were great.  Except for the magic scenes with Antryg calling
lightning, which were a little melodramatic for me, the book was really
good.

Currently on my reading list (which never seems to get shorter, sigh*) are
the _Ladies_of_Madrigyn_ [sp?] series and _Dragonsbane_.  I also agree with
the people who think that she gets better with each book she writes.  In a
few years, I think she might well be one of (or the) best current fantasy
authors.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 15:40:42 GMT
From: calvin@wshb.csms.com ( WSHB employee)
Subject: Dragon Lance Legends

   Has anybody read the Dragon Lance Legends triology yet?  If you have was
it as good as the Chronicle triology?  I've read the Chronicles and I'm
hoping to get into the Legends soon.  I'll probably get some flames from
the great OverLords out there in net land who wish to subvert my mind with
such stuff as Tolkien.  I would rather read Dragon Lance, I don't hate
Tolkien but it's not my style I guess.

...uunet!wshb!calvin

------------------------------
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                        Pratchett (2 msgs) & Resnick &
                        Cordwainer Smith (2 msgs)
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Date: 31 May 90 20:52:41 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Buying Time

Title:     Buying Time
By:        Joe Haldeman
Publisher: Avon Books (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 295pp
ISBN:      0-380-70439-0

   The novel _The_Forever_War_ won Joe Haldeman a reputation as one of the
best and gutsiest new writers in SF. Subsequent work including the novels
_Mindbridge_, _Tool_of_The_Trade_ _All_My_Sins_Remembered_ and the
brilliant anthology _Infinite_Dreams_ confirmed his reputation as a
first-class prose craftsman unafraid to stretch the limits of the SF genre
from inside.

   In _Buying_Time_ Haldeman gives us the story of Dallas Barr, one of the
elite group of `Stilemans' who earn rejuvenation every ten years at the
cost of all their worldly goods. As the novel begins he is one hundred and
thirty-six years old but still young in mind, an adventurer who routinely
takes hair-raising physical risks for fun and disdains the paranoid caution
and conservatism of other Stilemans.

   When approached by a conspiracy of Stilemans who aim to break the
Stileman Clinic's rules against accumulation of wealth and take covert
control of the Solar System, he is repelled and rejects the offer.  Shortly
thereafter he and his Stileman lover Maria are attacked and his best friend
Eric Lundley is brutally murdered. The hunt is up; He and Maria and the
downloaded `Turing Image' of Eric's mind must somehow escape and expose the
assassins of the shadowy `Steering Committee'. And the Committee-controlled
media of the System have framed him for his friend's death and painted him
as a homicidal psychotic to be shot on sight.

   This is of course a fairly conventional running-man plot; it's the
characters and scenery that make this novel special, giving it a texture of
surprise and suspense and dark humor and authenticity many writers would
kill to match. The sequences in the Conch Republic and the asteroid cities
of Novysibirsk are particularly well done, depicting cheerful if violent
anarcho-capitalist societies that might remind one of L. Neil Smith's books
(except that there's no polemic here and the writing is much better). They
cause me to suspect that Haldeman's politics might be taking a somewhat
libertarian turn lately (I wouldn't mind living in Conch or Novysibirsk
myself).

   Haldeman's gift for the telling detail and humorous throwaway line is in
evidence here (this is the same man who wrote _A_!Tangled_Web_, the story
that added "All die! Oh, the embarrassment..." to the SF fan's
phraseology). The cross-eyes in Big Dick Goodwin's signature (p. 163) and
the menu list on the window of the Novosibirsk brothel ("Liability release
required, pervert!") are worth the price of the book by themselves, in
context.

   This book doesn't quite meet the ground-breaking, Hugo-quality standard
of Haldeman's earlier work but then, I don't think it was meant to.  I
think Haldeman was basically having fun when he wrote this one, and I think
you'll have fun reading it. One Black Flag award for
Every-Which-Way-But-Loose Anarchobackground, and my respect to the author
for having enough *other* good ideas not to obsess on it. Enjoy!

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 20:55:03 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Surrender None: The Legacy of Gird

Title:     Surrender None: The Legacy of Gird
By:        Elizabeth Moon
Publisher: Bean (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 530pp
ISBN:      0-671-69878-8

    This is Elizabeth Moon's prequel to the widely praised
_Deeds_Of_Paksenarrion_ trilogy (_Sheepfarmer's_Daughter_, Oath_Of_Gold_,
Divided Allegience). Those gave us the story of Paksenarrion, the
sheepfarmer's daughter who became a paladin of Gird.

   In _Surrender_None_, we are given the life of Gird - Gird Strongarm,
Gird the Liberator, the farmer-general who rallied the peasantry of
Finaarenis against their cruel and decadent rulers, and in doing so founded
Paksenarion's Fellowship of Gird and lived an example in courage and
justice that rang down centuries to her later time.

   Elizabeth Moon is still growing as a writer; this is a better book than
the Paksenarrion trilogy was, despite its prequel nature.  Paksenarrion was
essentially a one-dimensional character, and later in the trilogy Moon's
emphasis on her awareness of her special mission made her seem something of
a self-righteous prig. Gird is kept far more human; the characters around
him, too, are a little more complex and better-drawn than the vivid and
engaging but rather obvious ones of the earlier book.

    The world-building gift, the fine hand for detail that Moon displayed
previously is here in full measure. What a delight it is to see one of
Gird's people speaking matter-of-factly of his great-grand-da's flint
sickles and knives, and have been unobtrusively given enough other details
that an entire picture instantly falls into place of a people lifted out of
a Neolithic Age not quite like ours by their painful contact with the
magelords, but not themselves quite aware of the magnitude of the change.
This is scenery with *depth*!

    Once again a major theme for ex-marine Moon is the ways in which the
art of war both depends on and transforms the character of the soldier and
the people he moves among. Her armies, almost uniquely in fantasy, have to
worry about infrastructure - will the land, the peasants they defend, feed
them? Can they maintain decent sanitation?  Where will the weapons come
from? History was like this for real commanders, and Moon's effort lends a
gritty realism to sequences that might otherwise fail in gorgeous but
conventional ways.

   This time around, though, we get what is essentially a farmer's view of
the world rather than a soldier's. Paksenarrion's mercenaries dealt with
each other and the occasional noble or general. They renounced any tie to
their birth homes to be soldiers. Gird's troops, by contrast, are farmers
first and last, peasants defending their land against invaders. Gird's
from-the-bottom view of Paksenarrion's world is quite different in tone,
filtered through a different and kinder set of loyalties. The contrast is
great, and speaks well for Moon's eventual range as a mature writer.

   This book can be read independently of _The_Deeds_of_Paksenarrion_; in
fact (unlike too many thin prequels) it really would work to read it first,
then follow with the trilogy. It's not quite award material, but the field
could use more craftsmanship of this calendar and I'm sure fantasy fans
will find it a satisfying read.

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 15:24:48 GMT
From: chris@dg.dg.com (Chris Moriondo)
Subject: Re: Drawing of the Dark (SPOILER)

tovah@jmegen.UUCP (Tovah Hollander) writes:
>Someone recently recommended:
>>	Tim Powers - The Drawing of the Dark	
>
>Is it just me, or was anyone else disappointed that after calling the book
>"The Drawing of the Dark" and talking about the drawing of the dark all
>throughout the book, they never got around to actually *drawing* the damn
>dark?

Nonsense.  In the first scene in the book (from memory, so details fuzzy),
Merlin hands the Fisher King a mug.  The king comments that it is a good
batch, "even the vapors are strengthening."  Merlin apologizes that it is a
couple of ounces short because "he" (the main character) stole some.  The
Fisher King replies that they really can't begrudge him a little.

What the hell do you think he was drinking?  Diet Coke?

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 23:02:05 GMT
From: scs@lokkur.dexter.mi.us (Steve Simmons)
Subject: Re: Drawing of the Dark (SPOILER)

tovah@jmegen.UUCP (Tovah Hollander) writes:
>	Tim Powers - The Drawing of the Dark	
>Is it just me, or was anyone else disappointed that after calling the book
>"The Drawing of the Dark" and talking about the drawing of the dark all
>throughout the book, they never got around to actually *drawing* the damn
>dark?

There is actually a second meaning to the title, independent of beer.
Recall the mad painter, father of the ex-lover of our noble non-hero?
(Hey, it's been lots of years since I read this book).  He was doing a
drawing in which our protagonist would feature prominently.  The drawing
was heavily hinted to be prophetic.  When completed, it was entirely black
- - a drawing of the dark.

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 10:18:08 GMT
From: eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson)
Subject: Re: THE COLOUR OF MAGIC (review)

The complete list of Discworld books is:

The Colour of Magic
    This is a series of linked novellas which appeared in the late 70's in
    the British small press SF magazines. The stories were collected
    together and printed by on of the smaller British publishers (Colin
    Smythe, I believe) before Corgi books (part of Transworld) gave them a
    paperback debut.

The Light Fantastic
    A direct sequel to the last novella in TCOM. The end of the Discworld
    is in sight, literally! And only the cowardly non-wizard Rincewind can
    save it.

Equal Rites
    Young girl wants to become a wizard. But the wizards won't let her.
    Starts of as another Discworld travelogue, but becomes something more
    IMO the first TRUE Discworld novel.

Mort
     A rip-off of the old last apprentice at the hiring fair type novel,
    except Mort gets hired by Death. Death is one of the best of
    Pratchett's creations. (Gloat Note: when I had all my Pratchett's
    signed a week ago, he drew Death's grin in my copy.)

Sourcery
     Wizards are eighth sons of eighth sons, and celibate. However a
     wizard's son is born, a wizard squared, a sourcerer. Roll on the
     Apocalypse, the one horseman and the three pedestrians, Nijel the
     Barbarian (in the woolly underwear his mother gave him) Cohina the
     Barbarian Hairdresser, and of course the final(?)  appearance of
     Rincewind and the Lugauge.

Wyrd Sisters
     Granny Weatherwax (from Equal Rites) and her fellow witches plot to
     save the kingdom. Included are The Storm (waiting for its big chance
     to become a Climate), travelling players, the first ever air to air
     broom fuelling, and "Divers Alarums".

Pyramids
     Egyptian Discworld, in the kingdom of Djellibabii. A pyramid
     chernobles, and magical fallout distorts the world.

Guards! Guards!
     A dragon in Ankh-Morpork. The Watch must find a million to one chance,
     amidst swamp dragon breeders, city politics, and free masons! Hot
     stuff (especially the dragon!).

Another book is due this Autumn from Gollancz SF (the name escapes me)

More Pratchett's:
   The Unadulterated Cat (with Gray Jolliffe)
   Diggers
   Truckers
   Strata
   The Dark Side of the Sun
   Good Omens (with Neil Gaiman)
   The Carpet People

Simon H. Le G. Bisson
School of Electrical Engineering
Bath University, Claverton Down 
Bath, Avon, England
+44 225 826826 x 4020
UUCP: ...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!gdr!eesshlgb
ARPA: eesshlgb%gdr.bath.ac.uk@cs.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 15:55:59 GMT
From: njw@doc.imperial.ac.uk (Nick Williams)
Subject: Re: THE COLOUR OF MAGIC (review)

> and of course the final(?)  appearance of Rincewind and the Lugauge.
...
>Another book is due this Autumn from Gollancz SF (the name escapes me)

Well, Terry said at a signing last night that there would be a half novel
(even shorter than his usual length) coming out August 30th which would say
all about what happened to Rincewind and what discworld Hell is all
about.

I can't remember what name he gave it.

Nick Williams
Dept. of Computing
Imperial College
180 Queens Gate
London, England     
njw@doc.ic.ac.uk
njw@cc.ic.ac.uk
njw@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk
njw@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 05:10:46 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: SANTIAGO (review)

Ok, here's the latest book I have read.  It's by Mike Resnick who has lived
in my home town of Cincinnati.  I have autographed copies of several of his
books including the "The Tales of the Velvet Comet" series.  I've enjoyed
all of them.

SANTIAGO: A Myth of the Far Future  by Mike Resnick
Tor:  1986, 376 pages

SUMMARY: The old west meets the outer frontier in a tale of bounty hunters
looking for the ultimate score.  A good story.

The subtitle gives a good indication of the novel.  It is a tale set in the
outer reaches of Man's spread across the galaxy.  However, it has many
mythical qualities that give it a feel of an old western (sort of).  Many
of the characters are bounty hunters, one even using a gun with actual
bullets.  Most of them are searching for a mystical criminal of legendary
status.

Each chapter opens with a couple of verses from a 200,000 word epic poem,
written by an interstellar bard about the colorful characters that he has
encountered, and that we are introduced to.  And colorful they are, with
such names as ManMountain Bates, the Angel, Songbird, Jolly Swagman, and
Moonripple.  The characters are often bigger than life as their names
imply.

That's kind of a problem that I had with the book.  The characters'
actions, reactions, words, etc. were not always very believable
(/consistent).  I guess that's to be expected to some extent since the
story has such a bigger than life feel to it.  Still it was kind of
distracting.

All in all, I liked it.  The characters were pretty original, the story
interesting, plenty of shoot-em-outs to keep things moving, and a decent
ending.  While the characters were not always believable, they were always
colorful.  I think Resnick is a very good writer and I would recommend this
book to anyone looking for SF of a more western variety (not much high tech
stuff at all - opposite of, say, cyberpunk).

Have the rets of you read much of Resnick's stuff?  What did you think?

Well, I think I'm going to embark on something a little longer and darker,
next. McCammon's SWAN SONG, I think.  Tell you about it 900+ pages from
now.

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 14:18:53 GMT
From: amcintire@umiami.miami.edu
Subject: Re: Seeking title of Cordwainer Smith story

gmb@iclswe.uucp (Grahame Budd) writes:
>pedersen@cartan.berkeley.edu (Sharon L. Pedersen) writes:
>>I'm trying to locate a story described by a friend as follows:
>>The story starts out "This is the end of the story".  It goes on for a
>>couple of paragraphs, then says "This is the middle of the story".  It
>>goes on for about 15 pages, then says "This is the beginning of the
>>story".  It goes on for two sentences, and ends.  I'm told that this is a
>>Cordwainer Smith story.  I'm also told, "Lots of people have done that,
>>but Cordwainer Smith did it best."
>
> This sounds like "The dead lady of Clowntown". Smith was using an
> adaption of a Chinese narrative technique and the story is structured in
> very much the way you say, (though not quite with those words).  This,
> and most of his best short works, can be found in the collection "The
> Best of Cordwainer Smith". The copy I have is published by Ballantine.
> Smith was fluent in Chinese and Russian, (he had novels published which
> were written in Russian), and as a result used many unusual styles.

There are two versions of the Ballantine/Del Rey edition, edited with notes
by J.J. Pierce.  Cordwainer Smith, really Dr. Paul Linebarger, was one of
the more fascinating masters of sf the world has known. I despair that
there are dedicated sf readers now grown up who have never ploughed through
the many layers of his stories and novels.

A couple of items about the man:
He grew up surrounded by exotica - his father was a paid agent of Sun Yat
Sen. 
He was a military intelligence specialist, and taught at Johns Hopkins.
He wrote a professional work on psychological warfare, and was a consultant
to the Brits in the Malayan revolt.
He was partially blind.
He wrote and published poetry under another pseudonym.
He was one of the patients described [in a disguised way] in the classic
work on psychoanalysis, _The Fifty Minute Hour_.

Well worth your time. 

Alexander H. McIntire,Jr.
Graduate School of International Studies
U.of Miami
Box 8123
Coral Gables FL 33124-3010
305-284-4303 
amcintire@umiami.miami.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 15:56:14 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Seeking title of Cordwainer Smith story

amcintire@umiami.miami.edu writes:
>A couple of items about the man:
>[...]
>He wrote and published poetry under another pseudonym.
>[...]

He also wrote (non-sf) novels under two other pseudonyms. One, ATOMSK, as
Carmichael Smith, and two, RIA and CAROLA, as Felix C. Forrest. All of
these are very rare, though ATOMSK pops up here and there.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Friday, 1 Jun 1990        Volume 15 : Issue 207

Today's Topics:

		 Books - Niven (11 msgs) & Request Answer

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 00:31:34 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: What happened

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>Apparently destruction was mutual. Later stories refer to Home being
>completely destroyed, but that how it was destroyed was not known.

Uhm, it was completely destroyed by the Pak.  The human Protectors didn't
care about it anymore, since there were no human breeders on it.

>I suppose the Home Pak could still be sneaking around, that perhaps being
>the best way to Protect their terrestrial families.

Quibble first: There were no Home Pak.  The race that Phsspok belonged to
was Pak.  He was a Protector-stage Pak.  Brennan-monster was a
Protector-stage Human.  

Now, why do you think the Puppetteers preferred humans to the kzinti?
Obviously, they were blackmailed by the Human Protectors.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 15:03:21 GMT
From: ecwu60@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (J Gillespie)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

<fox-r@cis.ohio-state.edu> writes:
[stuff deleted]
>But I wonder who would win such a war between Human (or Pak) Protectors
>and Puppeteer fronted armies.

Protectors. No contest. All other contenders I have heard of are either
mean (cf. moties, kzinti) or smart (cf. puppeteers). Protectors are mean
AND smart, with the added extra of being highly motivated; a pretty
dangerous combination. Imagine an army that doesn't NEED communications,
because the best plan is obvious to all its members, every one of whom will
do their absolute best to carry out their part.

James Gillespie
Edinurgh University
JANET: James@Uk.Ac.Ed
ARPA: James%Uk.Ac.Ed@nsfnet-relay.Ac.Uk
UUCP: ...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!Ed.Ac.Uk!James

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 18:36:20 GMT
From: christ@sci.ccny.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

ecwu60@castle.ed.ac.uk (J Gillespie) writes:
><fox-r@cis.ohio-state.edu> writes:
>[stuff deleted]
>>But I wonder who would win such a war between Human (or Pak) Protectors
>>and Puppeteer fronted armies.
>
>Protectors. No contest. All other contenders I have heard of are either
>mean (cf. moties, kzinti) or smart (cf. puppeteers). Protectors are mean
>AND smart, with the added extra of being highly motivated; a pretty
>dangerous combination. Imagine an army that doesn't NEED communications,
>because the best plan is obvious to all its members, every one of whom
>will do their absolute best to carry out their part.

   Hmmmm. Yeah, Pak are smart & tough. I wonder, though, whether the
Puppeteers would even bother getting someone to do their fighting for them.
They were ready to just up and destroy the Kzinti from a distance, until
they decided to try and cause them to evolve. And Pak didn't have FTL
travel, did they?  What does it matter how mean & smart you are when
someone hooks an inertialess, reactionless drive up to a spare planet they
have lying around, and pops it into YOUR planet? OH BUMMER, MR. WIZARD!

I don't think the Puppeteers were folk you wanted to screw around with.

Chris

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 21:19:06 GMT
From: mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer)
Subject: Re: What happened

As for the question "What happened to the human protectors?" the answer
seems clear to me.  They're still out there.

Note, not "out there" as in "inside Known Space".  It's absolutely true
that they would have made mincemeat of the Kzinti and had a major war with
the puppeteers if so.  But remember, they took out the Pak scouts and were
going after the Pak fleet.  The scouts were by far the fastest Pak ships,
but neither they nor the human protectors ever had the Outsider hyperdrive.
Therefore, they can travel arbitrarily close to c in their Bussard ramjets,
but no faster.  Now the Pak fleet is probably pretty spread out.  They
probably took several hundred years about clearing out their planet, came
in several waves (this we know), and in any case there are other good
reasons for spreading out.  Like a protector realizing that taking potshots
at another bloodline's ship is a good way of increasing breeding room for
your own descendants wherever you end up.  So let's say that the lead ship
is approximately five hundred light years ahead of the trailing ship.  It
might be more.  Similarly, they are probably organized in a fairly diffuse
cluster rather than in a straight line.  Now to the Home protectors,
travelling under relativistic time-compression, this war will only take a
few years, or more maybe, but they have patience, and they will win.  They
have better ships, better weapons, and they're smarter.  But the war could
take a thousand years or more from the point of view of Known Space.  The
battlefield could even pass through Known Space, no one but the Outsiders
travels in normal space between the stars, interstellar space is easily big
enough to avoid chance meetings.  In addition, visible events might take
place once a century or less, Known Space time (i.e. the destruction of a
ship) and you'd have to be looking at an area of "empty" space with a
telescope to see it.  The human protectors are too busy with that war to
pay attention to Known Space, and any protectors they left behind to be
caretakers could easily have succumbed to accident.
   They can't mix with humans anyway.  1) They're too obvious.  2) They're
all infected with a tree-of-life virus that can live in a human being, kill
all those not between 30 and 50 or so, and turn the rest into protectors.
Imagine _that_ plague sweeping through Known Space, carried by hyperdrive
ships.  Humanity would be dead, as a species, within a few years and there
would be a _lot_ of despondent protectors around.  Unless they discover the
Ringworld, and can manage to abstract their protection instinct to all
hominids.

Michael S. Schiffer
mss2@tank.uchicago.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 21:57:08 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes:
> Perhaps one of the Home Protectors thought about the long-term effects on
>human culture Human Protectors would cause [continual genocidal warfare]
>and managed to control himself long enough to build an Infernal Device
>that eliminated both the Pak and Human Protectors [or perhaps all the
>Human Protectors *but him* and he has been watching over the Humans ever
>since. One lone Protector seems to be able to control his xenophobia
>better than a group.  Conformists or what?].

Brennan-monster pretty much gave that point of view in _Protector_.  The
Human Protectors realized that the best way for the race to survive was to
continue to grow, and expand, and whatnot (until they reach the point of
"Safe at Any Speed," I guess 8-)).

I don't believe that a Human Protector would be as xenophobic as a Pak
Protector.  As to why they allowed the Kzinti to survive: well, they didn't
have FTL travel, so maybe, as soon as they found out, they managed to
convince the Puppeteers to "help" the humans.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 12:26:52 GMT
From: ecwu60@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (J Gillespie)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

christ@sci.ccny.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson) writes:
>Hmmmm. Yeah, Pak are smart & tough. I wonder, though, whether the
>Puppeteers would even bother getting someone to do their fighting for
>them.  They were ready to just up and destroy the Kzinti from a distance,
>until they decided to try and cause them to evolve. And Pak didn't have
>FTL travel, did they?  What does it matter how mean & smart you are when
>someone hooks an inertialess, reactionless drive up to a spare planet they
>have lying around, and pops it into YOUR planet? OH BUMMER, MR. WIZARD!
>
>I don't think the Puppeteers were folk you wanted to screw around with.

You're right, of course. BUT ;-) the puppeteers would have to be awfully
careful that they wiped out every single protector, or at least all those
who could have witnessed the event; if they had some way to make the sun go
nova for instance (although that might be a bit of a giveaway) because a
single protector is a hell of a lot more dangerous than a single kzin. Once
it's been shown something is possible (FTL, reactionless|inertialess
drives), it'll probably build one itself, add a few improvements, and pay a
return visit. If it needs help with any of the above, it can visit any
human planet and recruit as many people as it needs.

Protectors are not to be screwed around with either.

James Gillespie
Edinurgh University
JANET: James@Uk.Ac.Ed
ARPA: James%Uk.Ac.Ed@nsfnet-relay.Ac.Uk
UUCP: ...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!Ed.Ac.Uk!James

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 02:28:21 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: What happened

thiagara@silver.ucs.indiana.edu (Raja Thiagarajan) writes:
>Sorry, but I can't buy the idea that the Home Protectors outlived their
>planet by much. At the *very* least, I think we can all agree they must
>have been extinct before the Kzinti attacked Human Space; given the Pak
>Protectors's vicious xenophobia and predilection for pre-emptively
>destroying even peaceful alien races, does anyone seriously believe that
>Human Protectors wouldn't have wiped out the Kzinti as soon as they
>appeared? (In fact, I've always thought that human Raja

Spoilers ahead

But human Protectors are not as blindly xenophobic.  Look at Teela Brown on
Ringworld. She even created some non-human Protectors to help her at her
work.

And since the Home Protectors would be/have been involved with the Pak
fleet, I think that the Kzinti threat may have been missed, or never seen.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 02:32:11 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors (was Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes:
> Perhaps one of the Home Protectors thought about the long-term effects on
>human culture Human Protectors would cause [continual genocidal warfare]
>and managed to control himself long enough to build an Infernal Device
>that eliminated both the Pak and Human Protectors [or perhaps all the
>Human Protectors *but him* and he has been watching over the Humans ever
>since. One lone Protector seems to be able to control his xenophobia
>better than a group.

I think that Protectors were only dangerous when they had direct blood
relation to the breeders.  Pssthpok stopped fighting other Pak when he
started the rescue mission.  Of course, he fought another war once he saw
the need for more staff, but I think that is a little of an extreme case.
If no close relations survived the Home infection, all those Protectors
would be driven by the urge to protect the species, not their own
bloodlines.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 02:37:10 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

christ@sci.ccny.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson) writes:
>Hmmmm. Yeah, Pak are smart & tough. I wonder, though, whether the
>Puppeteers would even bother getting someone to do their fighting for
>them.  They were ready to just up and destroy the Kzinti from a distance,
>until they decided to try and cause them to evolve. And Pak didn't have
>FTL travel, did they?  What does it matter how mean & smart you are when
>someone hooks an inertialess, reactionless drive up to a spare planet they
>have lying around, and pops it into YOUR planet? OH BUMMER, MR. WIZARD!
>
>I don't think the Puppeteers were folk you wanted to screw around with.

But imagine the effect of child-less Protectors as a commando force.

Besides, the Protectors are the sort who created scrith, which is a pretty
amazing thing, for a material.  Driven by need, I think they would be about
even with the Puppeteers, especially since the Puppeteers are even more
isolationist, and have a very weak home world; imagine sabotage on one
of the farm worlds in the Rosette!

Also, only mad Puppeteers would be able to fight, while ALL the Protectors
would be fighters, uncaring of radiation, heat, etc.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 02:44:07 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: What happened

mss2@tank.uchicago.edu (Michael S. Schiffer) writes:
>They can't mix with humans anyway.  1) They're too obvious.  2) They're
>all infected with a tree-of-life virus that can live in a human being,
>kill all those not between 30 and 50 or so, and turn the rest into
>protectors.  Imagine _that_ plague sweeping through Known

They could still 'hang around' like Brennan did, with a little help from
Swiss bank accounts, etc.

Quibble: Would Brennan have created a virus that would continue to live in
a Protector in an infectious form?  Would he then keep it that way?  Would
the rest of the Protectors?

>protectors around.  Unless they discover the Ringworld, and can manage to
>abstract their protection instinct to all hominids.

They can.  Look at Teela, who managed to 'adopt' all the species on
Ringworld.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 13:40:42 GMT
From: fox-r@giza.cis.ohio-state.edu (The Guitarist From Hell)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

pete@nyet.UUCP (Pete Hardie) writes:
[part of the discussion deleted]
>Also, only mad Puppeteers would be able to fight, while ALL the Protectors
>would be fighters, uncaring of radiation, heat, etc.

This was my original point in that the Puppeteers would probably hire an
army or implement their plans by robot without directly getting involved.
Perhaps the Puppeteers would bribe or buy Kzinti and Human warriors to do
the fighting but give them sophisticated weaponry to fight the Protectors.
Failing that, the Puppeteers could use some of their advanced technology
without getting involved themselves.

There was a comment about sabotaging the Puppeteer's farming worlds.  But
that works only if the Protectors can find the Puppeteers Rosette.  They
may or may not be able to find it depending upon if they would realize that
Puppeteers would not travel in hyperdrive.  The Protectors may realize this
although if they don't know much about the Puppeteers, they may never guess
this.  Of course since the Protectors don't have FTL, they may not even
suspect hyperdrive exists.  But once a fighting force appears after
traveling FTL, the Protectors could invent the hyperdrive for themselves
(probably).

So, I wonder if such a war occured between Puppeteers and Protectors, would
Puppeteers actually be involved with the fighting?  Would the Puppeteers
opt for a single strike hoping to eliminate the Protectors?  Would the
Puppeteers attempt to bribe the Protectors to stop or halt a war?  Would
the Protectors take the money? (I doubt it)

The problem with all this speculation is that we will never know.  I'm sure
Niven would never agree to writing a story along these lines.

Richard Fox
Laboratory for Artificial Intelligence Research
The Ohio State University
fox-r@tut.cis.ohio-state.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 22 May 90 09:25:53 GMT
From: eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson)
Subject: Re: Barrington J. Bayley / Brian N. Ball

johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson) writes:
>I'm looking for bibliographic and personal information on Barrington
>Bayley and Brian Ball, two[*] British science fiction authors.  As far

For good information on Barrington Bayley see Interzone (the issue number
escapes me but I'm pretty sure it was Feb-March 1990, the last bi-monthly
issue). There is a very good interview in it, in which he tells of all the
trials and tribulations he's been through recently but he's still writing
really challenging stuff and three cheers for Interzone for printing him!

>(and discussion) about:
>
>  Brian Stableford
>  Keith Roberts
>  Richard Cowper
>  Ian Watson
>  Ian Wallace (not British?)
>  Christopher Priest

Brian Stapleford has just given up lecturing to write first time. A major
UK publisher (Pan I believe, who incidently are paperbacking some early
Baley) has "The Empire of Fear" ready for launch in a BIG way.

Keith Roberts seems to be publishing mainly in the UK small press at the
moment, Morrigan Press I believe.

Ian Watson's "The Fireworm", IMHO as good as "Miracle Visitors" has just
come out in paperback. His shorts are regulars in Interzone.

For seriously good British SF Interzone is a good place to start. It is the
major British short SF/F publisher. The latest issue contains some
excellent stuff, especially Kim Newman's "The Real Doctor Shade", about the
racism, right wing tabloid newspapers and comic strips. Read and enjoy.
It's finally gone monthly now as well.

Simon H. Le G. Bisson
School of Electrical Engineering
Bath University, Claverton Down 
Bath, Avon, England
+44 225 826826 x 4020
...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!gdr!eesshlgb
eesshlgb%gdr.bath.ac.uk@cs.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest            Monday, 4 Jun 1990        Volume 15 : Issue 208

Today's Topics:

	  Books - Benford & Cook (4 msgs) & Hodgell & McCammon &
                  Pratchett (2 msgs) & Vance & Zelazny (2 msgs) &
                  Dragonlance Legends (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 21:29:00 GMT
From: TYLER33@snybufva.bitnet ("David R. Tyler")
Subject: Gregory Benford ...

... with his latest book: _TIDES OF LIGHT_ (also: _ACROSS the
SEA of SUNS_, _GREAT SKY RIVER_, _HEART OF THE COMET_, _In The Ocean of
Night_)

I have read all of these, and found them GOOD! I have missed reading _IF
THE STARS ARE GODS_ and I am wondering if it is part of the series embodied
by great sky river and tides of light? If so I shall buy it post haste!

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 18:34:36 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: Humanish races in Glen Cook's "Garrett" books

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) said:
> I'm reading 'Dread Brass Shadows' and I'm curious where all the near
> human races come from. Humans are a 'young' race, dwarfs and others
> 'old'. This implies some kind of ongoing process that makes new races in
> that world. Any ideas out there? A real high mutation rate?

I haven't read "Dread Brass Shadows" yet, but my guess/assumption has
always been that we either have now or had in the past a lot of independent
wizards doing experiments in the thaumaturgical equivalent of genetic
engineering, and some of their results are viable and can cross-breed with
"natural" species and with other "artificials" which have sufficiently
similar genetic roots.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 20:01:48 GMT
From: quasar@samurai-cat.ctt.bellcore.com (Laurence R. Brothers)
Subject: Re: Humanish races in Glen Cook's "Garrett" books

Actually, I have to agree with that (to some extent), since I now recall
various wizard-created races. I don't think that the true elf-types were
supposed to be created that way, there seems to be some distinction on
elven blood, plus mention of high elves at some point. They can all
interbreed, though.

Laurence R. Brothers
quasar@bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 21:29:00 GMT
From: TYLER33@snybufva.bitnet ("David R. Tyler")
Subject: Re: Cook

I have just finished reading _SHADOWLINE_ by him, and while it did not deal
in an real action,( in fact, I seemed to come in after the show had
started) but it sets up for the rest of the series quite nicely. I have
(unfortunately) read the last book of the series long ago :(, and can't
remember its name!

_Passage to Arms_ is good, dealing with the CLIMBERS, and showing how war
affects people, especially the people dealing with it in a personal way.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 21:00:24 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: Humanish races in Glen Cook's work

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes:
>I'm reading 'Dread Brass Shadows' and I'm curious where all the near human
>races come from. Humans are a 'young' race, dwarfs and others 'old'. This
>implies some kind of ongoing process that makes new races in that world.
>Any ideas out there? A real high mutation rate? Some types are very
>interbreedable [humans & elves], but while grolls exist, I can't recall a
>mention of quarter trolls, or such, so perhaps some humanish are different
>enough to produce only sterile crosses.

I would guess that humans are considered 'young' because they have a
shorter history than the other races in that area.  This could be due to
humans coming into existence later, or emigrating, or whatever.

From the number of different 'breeds mentioned in the books, I'd also guess
that there are few barriers to hybrids save decency and gymnastic ability.
:-) There doesn't seem to be much behind the number of different races save
simple original differences, at least as far as we've been shown.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 21:29:00 GMT
From: TYLER33@snybufva.bitnet ("David R. Tyler")
Subject: Re: Hambly

john@jupiter.nmt.edu (John Shipman) writes:
>I recently read Barbara Hambly's Darwath Trilogy, comprising ``The Time of
>the Dark,'' ``The Walls of Air,'' and ``The Armies of Daylight,'' and
>rather enjoyed them.  What do others think of these?  What else has she
>done?

The First Book of Hambly's that I read was _DragonsBane_ and because of
that book I will forever buy her books. I Found the Darwath series nice
meaty fantasy, with a spice of s-f thrown in, the solutions found were not
what you would expect (from some fanatsy writers), no great super killer
spells, no super armies...

The Silent Tower & the Silicon Mage, seem to be in the same framework as
Darwath, but perhaps on one of the infinite worlds within the void between
worlds and they are not quite as satisfying (to me).

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 10:33:50 GMT
From: reed!todd@cse.ogi.edu (Todd Ellner)
Subject: P.C. Hodgell: New books?

I've heard rumors of a new book by P.C. Hodgell, author of God Stalk and
Dark of the Moon.  Can anyone confirm this?

Todd Ellner
...tektronix!reed!todd
todd@reed.BITNET
todd@reed.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 14:03:59 GMT
From: INFOSY11@uconnvm.bitnet (Mike Loux)
Subject: Swan Song

In regards to the person who was about to embark on a reading experience by
reading Robert McCammon's _Swan_Song_: man, are you in for an experience.
I thought that book was INCREDIBLE. It was great. I loved every page of it.
I found it in many ways similar to Stephen King's _The_Stand_ (of which I
am currently reading the new, 'restored' version, with 500 more pages of
goodies previously unread), in that it was a post-disaster type novel, with
the good grouping together and the bad grouping together, and this one big
bad meanie who has some supernatural abilities (saying SOME is like saying
Richard Nixon was a small-time hood). Only, it takes place over a much
larger time period, and I thought the novel was just as good, and as a
result, it is a novel that I will reread again and again. 

Mike Loux
University of Connecticut
Computer Center
Storrs, CT
INFOSY11@UCONNVM

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 12:02:43 GMT
From: zmacx07@doc.imperial.ac.uk (Simon E Spero)
Subject: Re: THE COLOUR OF MAGIC (review)

eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson) writes:
>Another book is due this Autumn from Gollancz SF (the name escapes me)

The only Discworld book that I've heard  mentioned is 
                         
        ERIC 
     \ /
   F A/U S T 
     / \

This is supposed to be a `graphic novel', with Josh Kirby artwork, about a
spotty 'Demonology Hacker', who uses the Necrotelecomicon to summon up a
demon from the Dungeon dimensions (guess who).

  Mind you, If I were Rincewind, the first thing I'd do is get inside the
Luggage; it's safe enough to keep your socks in, and there sounds like
being an ample supply of fresh meat - Kentucky fried Shoggoth, Mi-Go
McNuggets, Bacon Lettuce and Cthonian, that sort of thing.

There's a 'not the Terry Pratchett appreciation society, honest Terry'
called Octarine (honorary member: T. Pratchett), which publishes a fanzine
called "Tales from the Broken Drum", which is all about Humorous SF&F.
They're based in Nottingham somewhere (haven't got the address on me, email
if you want it).

Simon
zmacx07@uk.ac.ic.doc
sispero%cix@specialix.co.uk
..!ukc!slxsys!cix!sispero

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 12:39:22 GMT
From: njw@doc.imperial.ac.uk (Nick Williams)
Subject: Re: THE COLOUR OF MAGIC (review)

>This is supposed to be a `graphic novel', with Josh Kirby artwork, about a
>spotty 'Demonology Hacker', who uses the Necrotelecomicon to summon up a
>demon from the Dungeon dimensions (guess who).

Yeah, that novel is the half size novel that comes out August 30th in the
UK.

There is also the next 'real' discworld novel coming out in the autumn,
with almost all new characters. Then next year, Mort II will be published
(Not yet finished I think, and still without a title).
                             
Nick Williams
Imperial College
180 Queens Gate
London, England     
njw@doc.ic.ac.uk
njw@cc.ic.ac.uk
njw@nsfnet-relay.ac.uk
njw@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 16:21:51 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Madouc

Title:     Madouc
By:        Jack Vance
Publisher: Ace (May 1990)
Format:    tpb, 426pp
ISBN:      0-441-50531-7

    In _Madouc_, Jack Vance continues (and perhaps concludes) the fantasy
epic he began with _Lyonesse_ and continued with _The_Green_Pearl_ -- and a
most delightful and marvellous job he does of it, too.

   The setting is the Elder Isles; north of Iberia, south of Cornwall, west
of Acquitaine - a realm time-deep in history and magic, the green setting
for the jewel-city of Ys and Avallon and Lyonesse, and other towns and
castles and citadels and habitations great and small.  Mossy dolmens brood
in the wild places; here and there puissant magicians dwell, commanding the
service of imps and sandestins and simulacra and creatures yet more
bizarre. The tombs and traces of Pelasgians and Evadnioi, of Goth and Celt,
of Romans and Lydians and Phoenicians and Daanans; all can be seen in the
Isles and its people.  Still on their bleak Foreshore the grim Ska dream
apart over their three-thousand-year lineages; still the fairies of
Thripsey Shee dance their roundels beneath the silver moon.  And in farm,
cottage, and castle most humans know nothing of these matters, nor care.

   In _Lyonesse_, Vance has given us the story of the Isles troubles after
the death of Olam III, the last High King. War and intrigue and the
ambitions of princes split the Isles into eleven fractious kingdoms. When
Casmir, the ruthless King of Lyonesse, sought to unite them, he found his
chiefest opposition in the islands of Troicinet and Dascinet. Their prince,
the young and gallant Aillas, became involved with Casmir's daughter
Suldrun while incognito, she bore him a child.  The manner of Suldrun's
death caused Aillas to swear a terrible vengeance against Casmir.

   In _The_Green_Pearl_, the focus shifted to the magicians; to the duels
of sorcery and intrigue which followed the witch Desmei's infection with
the evil green essence of Xalbiste, and of the fates which befel those who
defied the arch-wizard Murgen's edict not to enlist themselves in the wars
of mortals.

   In _Madouc_, we join the tale of the Princess Madouc, shown to the world
as Suldrun's daughter but in fact a changeling substituted by the fairies
of Thrpsey Shee. Casmir knows that Suldrun in fact had a son, and seeks his
life; for the magic mirror Persilian prophesied that if that sun were to
sit on the throne Evandig and take his place at the Table of Heroes, he and
not Casmir would rule over Lyonesse. And indeed Suldrun's son Dhrun is
alive and has rejoined his father, but Casmir does not know his identity.
Casmir's priest, the scheming Father Umphred, *does* know but, he has his
own goals.

   Jack Vance has long been one of SF's finest prose stylists. For decades
his rich and quirky descriptive style and his mordant, droll, ironic prose
have been widely praised and occasionally imitated. In _Madouc_ he is at
the very top of his form, producing results of a quality very few
contemporary fantasists could equal and none could unequivocally surpass.

   Vance fans will find all the wit they expect, and newcomers to his work
should be captivated by this fine expression of his unique talent. _Madouc_
will certainly be one of the two or three best fantasy releases of 1990,
and I recommend it enthusiastically.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 21:31:00 GMT
From: davidb@inmet.inmet.com
Subject: The Decline of Authors

Zelazny is an interesting special case (IMHO).  Each of his long series
(both Ambers) went downhill, in my opinion.  The same seems true of some of
his sequels (To Die in Italbar after Isle of the Dead, Madwand after
Changling, etc).  However, (again IMHO), the quality of his overall work
remains high.  Some of his new shorts are really good (see the latest
collection, Fire and Ice).  Granted most of his new novels have been Amber
related, and thus going down.  Again, however, the first new Amber was
first rate.  Some of the books just prior to this (Roadmarks, etc.) were
also truly fine.

Every time Zelazny comes out with a new set of characters, I want to see
more of them.  If he obliges, I am often disappointed.  "After a time, you
may find that having is not so satisfying as wanting" - Spock in Amok Time.
I look forward to his coming books, secure in the knowledge that when he
gets done with Amber, his next one will be worth the wait.

Dave Barton
barton@i2wash.com

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 15:19:35 GMT
From: ggray@wpi.wpi.edu (Gary P Gray)
Subject: Re: The Decline of Authors

davidb@inmet.inmet.com writes:
>However, (again IMHO), the quality of his overall work remains high.  Some
>of his new shorts are really good (see the latest collection, Fire and
>Ice).

IMHO, Zelazny's best has always been in shorts.  Compare the short version
of Damnation Alley to the book length one. _Frost and Fire_ I think was a
bit better than _Unicorn Variations_ (his last collection) so I guess in my
eyes he's improved :)

>Granted most of his new novels have been Amber related, and thus going
>down.

1987's _A Dark Traveling_ was good (no _Lord of Light_ to be sure, but
still a good yarn) This was not part of Amber, so I guess the quality
hasn't declined ("pure" Zelazny?)  I consider myself an avid Zelazny fan,
but Amber is looking way too much like a soap opera at this point.  I guess
that's what happens when fans beg and plead for a continuation of a series.
The plot twists and turns (now that some of the major things are know, like
the nature of the Logrus and the Pattern) would have been nice, but the
contents so far could have been compressed into one or two books.

>Every time Zelazny comes out with a new set of characters, I want to see
>more of them.  If he obliges, I am often disappointed.

That's prbably a danger of being a good author.  If your fans just want the
old characters in a semi-new story, it could be too easy to fall into a
rut.

Here's a question or two about Zelazny (and no, it's not "what's the next
Amber book going to be?")  Does Zelazny have a "regular" magazine in which
he publishes his short stories?  Also, does anyone have any info on books
that Zelanzy has in the works besides the next Amber?

Gary Gray
ggray@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 15:11:59 GMT
From: larry@saruman.it.lut.fi (Lauri Toropainen)
Subject: Re: Dragon Lance Legends

calvin@wshb.csms.com writes:
>Has anybody read the Dragon Lance Legends trilogy yet?  If you have was
>it as good as the Chronicle trilogy?

I recently finished reading the Legends trilogy and found it far better
than the Chronicles. The story concentrates on the Majere brothers and has
less major characters than the first trilogy. (The less minor plots - the
better story.) I liked it, although the end was not better than average.
Enjoy!

The more recent Draconlance books (Tales, Heroes and Preludes) have been
quite disappointing.

Lauri Toropainen
Lappeenranta University of Technology
Data Communications Lab
P.O. Box 20
SF-53850 Lappeenranta, Finland
larry@saruman.it.lut.fi

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 15:55:56 GMT
From: emeinfel@gmuvax2.gmu.edu (Edmond Meinfelder)
Subject: Re: Dragon Lance Legends

calvin@wshb.csms.com writes:
>Has anybody read the Dragon Lance Legends trilogy yet?  If you have was it
>as good as the Chronicle trilogy?  I've read the Chronicles and I'm hoping
>to get into the Legends soon.

    I read all the Dragon Lance stuff when it first came out, and I'm doing
this from memory, so forgive any errors.  There were three trilogies, War
of the Lance, Something with the Twins, and Legends.  Legends is the worst
of the three.  It was a series of (mostly) bad short stories set in the
world of Krynn.  In each book of legends was one short by Weiss & Hickman,
their work was (as usual) good, the rest were below par.  Save your money,
unless your a fanatic like me and must have them all.

Edmond L. Meinfelder III
emeinfel@gmuvax2.gmu.edu
emeinfel@gmuvax.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 13:58:05 GMT
From: INFOSY11@uconnvm.bitnet (Mike Loux)
Subject: DragonLance Legends

In reply to somone's query concerning Dragonlance Legends: I read them
right after I had read the chronicles, and I personally thought they were
EXCELLENT. They were a perfect follow-up to the Chronicles. I won't spoil a
thing for you by telling you about them, but I will say that they concern
mainly Raistlin, Caramon, and Tasslehoff.

And after I had finished them, I found myself wanting more.  Maybe one of
these days I'll buy the TALES. There are a few novellas in there by Weiss
and Hickman (the original authors of Chronicles and Legends) about further
adventures.  I will not say more, only this: Get the legends and read them.
If you liked the Chronicles (like I did), then you'll love the legends
(like I did).

Mike Loux,
University of Connecticut
Computer Center
Storrs, CT
INFOSY11@UCONNVM
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Daley (3 msgs) & Gentle (2 msgs) &
                        Perucho & Womack & Short Reviews

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 18:56:00 GMT
From: EPSTEIN@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Emily)
Subject: I should've asked when I had the chance

At Conquest this weekend I picked up a lovely acrylic sketch by Darrell
Sweet, a cover design for Fall of the White Ship Avatar. I love the piece,
but I don't know anything about the book. Has anyone out there read it?
What did you think of it?

Emily Epstein

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 21:08:50 GMT
From: parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu
Subject: Brian Daley/Darrell K Sweet ( was: I should've asked ...)

EPSTEIN@KSUVM.KSU.EDU (Emily) writes:
>At Conquest this weekend I picked up a lovely acrylic sketch by Darrell
>Sweet, a cover design for Fall of the White Ship Avatar. I love the piece,
>but I don't know anything about the book. Has anyone out there read it?
>What did you think of it?

   "Fall" is the third book in what is so far a trilogy, but is obviously
open-ended.  The first two are "Requiem for a Ruler of Worlds" and "Jinx on
a Terran Inheritance".  They are fairly fine SF stories though a bit
lighter reading than Daley's Coramonde fantasy books.
   Hobart Floyt is listed in the will of a rich individual on another
planet and gets stuck with Alacrity Fitzhugh as a 'guide'.  The two end up
going through some interesting experiences over the course of the three
books.
   I'm currently rereading the Coramonde books and am planning on rereading
the Floyt/Fitzhugh books immediately after.
  As an aside, have you noticed how Sweet's art has made a jump in quality
recently.  I always had a problem with the facial expressions ( or the lack
of them, actually ) on his drawings, but noticed some newer ones the other
day that didn't look bored or wooden.  It's great to see someone as well
known, popular, and good as he is be able to make a noticable improvement
in art as good as it was already.

Gregg Parmentier
parmentier@iowasp.physics.uiowa.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 21:29:00 GMT
From: TYLER33@snybufva.bitnet ("David R. Tyler")
Subject: Re: Daley

I haven't managed to bring myself to read Coramonde (or the rest of it),
after reading the series of books (starting with Magic Kingdom for Sale).
I Found MK for sale, entertaining, and Black Unicorn likewise, but the
rest, well, seemed to keep repeating things, drawing it out much to far.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 23:24:45 GMT
From: jmf@abacus.uucp (Joan Frankel)
Subject: Mary Gentle

I'd like to recommend 2 books by the above author; the first, "Golden
Witchbreed", is best described as thoughtful and well-crafted but owing a
lot in inspiration and features of cultural description to Ursula LeGuin's
""Left Hand of Darkness"; the 2nd, "Ancient Light", while being technically
a sequel to the first, owes nothing to anything except perhaps
first-hand-seeming experience of a conflict like the current middle-east
situation, and is best described as frighteningly realistic, hauntingly
memorable and exceptionally well-written.  I haven't read that it was even
nominated for any awards; in my opinion it should have received them.

Golden Witchbreed

Ignore the misleading title; no witchy-magicky stuff in the book at all;
title could more accurately be "Ambassador to the Planet of the
Technophobes", but as that's not very catchy, I can see why they wound up
with Witchbreed. Witchbreed is the term the predominant culture on said
planet uses to refer to suspected genetic descendants of the
technologically superior race that enslaved and genetically manipulated
them several thousand years previous to the period in which the novel is
set.

The features of the planetary inhabitants which are reminiscent of "Left
Hand" are not direct borrowing but rather, skilled variation on a theme;
the features of the plot which are reminiscent of "Left Hand", such as
having the protagonist be a human ambassador and having a long trek across
a vast wasteland occur mid-novel, were hardly coined by LeGuin; however,
having similarities to "Left Hand" in so many areas gives "Witchbreed" a
derivative feel at first.

In my opinion, "Witchbreed" is far more thoughtful, more carefully written
and better plotted than "Left Hand" and is the better novel of the two, but
"Left Hand" did come first.

Ancient Light

The planet of "Witchbreed" revisited 10 years (or 8 native years) later;
the ambassador of the former book is now a cultural liaison officer for one
of those large-multiplanetary-conglomerates we all know and loathe.  This
change-of-job is a necessary plot device, not a change-of-heart, but
everyone else in said conglomerate is doing their level best to sell
technology to the technophobes while simultaneously prying into what
they're so phobic about, for its potential resale value.

The novel has a lot to show about the expediency of using "the enemy of my
enemy is my friend" as a viable tactic in economic and political
gamesmanship, and about the advisability of ignoring inconvenient
populations.  I may be reading the middle-east analogy in where it doesn't
belong, but as the book early-on takes on a similarity to "every-day life
in East Beirut", its hard not to do so.

A quite admirable aspect of "Ancient Light" is that scenes from
"Witchbreed" are referred to for appropriate wistful reminiscence but never
re-created in situ. This is difficult for an author in love with the world
they've created to avoid, judging from the many books I've read which are
in whole or in large part clones of their prequels in not only atmospheric
stuff but plot itself.  Gentle avoids that trap remarkably well.  In fact,
she effectively re-casts some of "Witchbreed"'s major atmospheric stuff and
some essential background detail to give it the power it must have for its
use in "Ancient Light".

"Ancient Light" suffers in its early segments from some obvious plot
 manipulations, but they're forgivable (and forgotten) by the end.  I'm
still thinking about this book months after ending it; rare for any book.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 10:41:30 GMT
From: dave@moncam.co.uk (Speaker-To-Animals)
Subject: Re: Mary Gentle

jmf@abacus.uucp (Joan Frankel) said:
> I'd like to recommend 2 books by the above author; the first, "Golden
> Witchbreed", is best described as thoughtful and well-crafted but owing a
> lot in inspiration and features of cultural description to Ursula
> LeGuin's ""Left Hand of Darkness"; the 2nd, "Ancient Light", while being
> technically a sequel to the first, owes nothing to anything except
> perhaps first-hand-seeming experience of a conflict like the current
> middle-east situation, and is best described as frighteningly realistic,
> hauntingly memorable and exceptionally well-written.  I haven't read that
> it was even nominated for any awards; in my opinion it should have
> received them.

[Omitted brief review of the two books.]

I enjoyed Golden Witchbreed very much but found Ancient Light a struggle to
finish.  Well written, yes, but it wasn't "a good read" (IMHO).  I can't
remember enough details to give good reasons why I didn't enjoy Ancient
Light but I would advise anyone contemplating buying it to try and sample
it first (or get it from the library if possible).  

Dave Allen
International ADG
Park Road
Cambridge CB4 4FQ England
dave@moncam.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 21:21:46 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: NATURAL HISTORY by Joan Perucho

		      NATURAL HISTORY by Joan Perucho
		     translated by David H. Rosenthal
		 Alfred A. Knopf, 1988, ISBN 0-394-57058-8
		   (Ballantine, 1990, ISBN 0-345-36560-7)
	  (originally published as LES HISTORIES NATURALS, 1960)
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   This is the best vampire novel translated from the Catalan I have ever
read.  In fact, this is the best novel of any sort translated from the
Catalan I have ever read.  Actually, come to think of it, this is the
*only* novel translated from the Catalan I have ever read.

   It's not too surprising, actually.  Though Catalan literature flourished
during the 1930s, in 1939 Franco's victory caused the suppression of
Catalan for almost twenty years.  Only since the 1960s have books been
published openly again in the Catalan language.  Catalan, by way of
explanation, is the language of Catalonia, an area of Spain bordering on
France, and is a Romance language more closely related to French than to
Castilian ("Spanish").  (This creates a bit of a problem in the
translation - the excerpts in French and Italian which were probably
intelligible to readers of the original Catalan are left untranslated and
therefore incomprehensible to most readers.)  Catalonia has produced such
artists as Salvador Dali and Joan Miro, and one can see echoes of their
surrealism in this book.

   While the history of this work is of interest, the novel itself is
disappointing, at least as a vampire novel.  It takes a quarter of the
short (under 200-page) novel to get around even to mentioning the vampire,
and the search for the vampire and its ultimate destruction (not really a
spoiler as vampire fiction goes) is straight from every vampire movie
you've ever seen.  The value of the book lies in its humor, but whether it
is intentional or not, I can't really say.  Consider the passage:

     They say the vampire will be driven from Pratdip by a "new force,"
     then they vaguely mention an owl.  It seems they also refer to a
     fratricidal war in Spain.  The owl will serve a king; this "new force"
     will pursue and defeat him.  The force will already be known to the
     owl, who will urge him, through premonitions, to desist from his task.
     At last, the vampire will find peace.

     A long silence followed Father Villanueva's speech.  ...
     Many previously impenetrable mysteries had now become clear.

Surely this cannot be meant seriously.  But when one runs across a sentence
such as "Two sharp fangs pierced his neck, while children of the night
howled outside," one has to ask if this is intentionally parodying the
genre or not.

   On the other hand, the rewards from NATURAL HISTORY extend beyond its
genre.  Perucho has a pen for florid description.  In describing the
attendees at a dinner party, he describes "Oriol Mani and Josep Maria
Pasqual, two jurists who wore dark glasses; Francesc Escoda, the
postmaster, a great huntsman and singer of 'jotas'; Josep Sol, a rich
wholesaler and brilliant mathematician; and Pablo Ruiz, an apothecary and
amateur philosopher, one hundred percent Aragonese, who knew the recipe for
one of Spain's most delicate dishes: 'espedo'."  And he spends this much
detail on people that you will see only this once.

   So on the whole I'd have to say I recommend that you read this book, not
for the plot, but for the poetry; not for the vampirism, but for the
vividness.  The prose reminds me, I suppose, of one of Salvador Dali's
paintings: brilliant, if not always coherent, images.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com
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Date: 24 May 90 16:22:58 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Terraplane

Title:     Terraplane
By:        Jack Womack
Publisher: TOR Books (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 227pp
ISBN:      0-812-50623-5

   Jack Womack's _Terraplane_ is a dense, paranoid, grim cyberpunk novel
with a twist - most of the action takes place in 1939.

   The viewpoint characters are two ex-military types involved in
industrial espionage against Krasnaya, the giant industrial combine that
owns a future Soviet Union. Luther is the brains of the team; Jake his
super-competent, emotionless hatchetman. They are sent to extract a
scientist named Octobriana, but betrayed; the three capture their betrayer
Skuratov but are forced to fly back in time, landing in the New York City
of an alternate history's 1939.

   Luther is black and Octobriana an obvious foreigner and they quickly
discover that this makes the mean streets of New York in 1939 a far more
dangerous place for them than their home time. And then there are the odd
divergences - in *this* world, Lincoln was assassinated early and Teddy
Roosevelt freed the slaves. An influenza-like plague called DS, far
deadlier than AIDS, has killed millions. Technological progress has run
differently, perhaps faster than in the history Luther knew.

   Caught out of time, Luther and Jake find all their sophistication has
become a dangerous naivete and Octobriana has caught DS. They must get home
to their high-tech future if any of the three is to survive but their only
ticket out is Skuratov, who had hold of the time-projection device when he
was ejected from their plane. And somehow, he seems to have recruited
powerful local help.

   The action in the first part of the novel alternately drags and lurches;
Womack doesn't really seem to hit his authorial stride until the viewpoint
characters land in 1939. Once we're there the characters' attempts to cope
become darkly amusing, a caution to anyone who still believes the past was
a simpler and more `human' time.

    I can't say that I think the novel is entirely a success. Luther and
Jake's weird argot seems to me contrived, and their future not really a
believable extrapolation of our own; only the negatives are familiar. And
the idea of a time machine implemented as a *video cassette*! In general
the logical justification for the plot is kind of weak; Womack seems to be
more interested in symbolism and mordantly `artistic' social criticism, a
touch of literatus disease, there.  But overall I applaud what Womack was
trying to do; it's audacious and tough-minded and displays considerable
talent and originality.

    On the evidence of _Terraplane_, I'm going to look out for a used copy
of Womack's first novel, _Ambient_, and look forward to his third one. It
should be interesting to see what direction he grows in.

------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 16:24:08 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Reviews: short takes

Title:     Doctor's Orders
By:        Diane Duane
Publisher: Pocket Books (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 291pp
ISBN:      0-671-66189-2

   In case you haven't noticed yet, Diane Duane is one hell of a fine
writer.  In fact, she's so good that she can turn the invitation to
hack-work that Yet Another Star Trek Novel presents into an armature for
some of the best-detailed and most compelling world-building in the field
today. She did it in _The Wounded_Sky_. She did it *big*-time in
_Spock's_World_ and, she does it again in _Doctor's_Orders. Even if you
didn't like the TV series, buy this one and enjoy.

Title:     The Year of the Quiet Sun
By:        Wilson Tucker
Publisher: Collier/Macmillan (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 252pp
ISBN:      0-02-029895-1

   Another handsome reissue from the Collier Nucleus series, of 1970
time-travel story I'd heard was a minor classic. Sadly, I found it so dated
I couldn't finish it; the plot, which involves time travelers exploring
*forward* from 1978 into 1980 and beyond, necessarily gets into a great
deal of predictions of events in 1990's past that now seem ridiculously
wide of the mark. The writing is interesting, but not interesting enough to
overcome this handicap.

Title:     Wolfwalker
By:        Tara K. Harper
Publisher: Del Rey/Ballantine (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 310pp
ISBN:      0-345-36539-9

   When I first saw the cover illo and read the back-cover blurb and Anne
McCaffrey's plug for this book, I said to myself "Oh, Goddess, not another
formula menstrual-blood-and-guts fantasy!" But I'm happy to report that
this one rises above type through the sheer crackling energy and electric
zest of the writing. The world-building is better than average, too; but
then, by the time you've read a third of this book you'll realize that the
fantasy elements are actually pegged to an SF premise. Do yourself a favor
- - ignore the misleading category box Del Rey dropped this one into, buy it,
and enjoy.

Title:     Warrior's Woman
By:        Johanna Lindsey
Publisher: Avon (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 422pp
ISBN:      0-380-75301-4

   This book, by an acclaimed romance author, actually straddles two
genres.  Cover illustration and plot line - assertive yet virginal female
meets the ONE man who can best her AND meet her sexual needs, reveal this
to be the variety of romance novel often called a "bodice ripper."  Yet the
setting is strictly science fiction; the woman is a first-class security
officer from a spacefaring civilization and the "warrior" is a barbarian
leader of the native race on a planet her people are investigating.  The
result?  A pleasant, well-written, and psychologically senstive sex/romance
fantasy, peopled with believable characters, and a story which, though
formulaic, doesn't insult the intelligence.  Ideal summer poolside reading
for femfen who are into red-blooded romance. [Our thanks to guest reviewer
Cathy Olanich, I wouldn't have touched this one with a ten-foot pole myself
- - ESR]

------------------------------
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Date: 1 Jun 90 15:48:07 GMT
From: smcgee@albion.utah.edu (Scott Mcgee)
Subject: Human  Protectors vs Puppeteers (was Re: Pak Protectors)

ecwu60@castle.ed.ac.uk (J Gillespie) writes:
>christ@sci.ccny.cuny.edu (Chris Thompson) writes:
>>Hmmmm. Yeah, Pak are smart & tough. I wonder, though, whether the
>>Puppeteers would even bother getting someone to do their fighting for
>>them.  They were ready to just up and destroy the Kzinti from a distance,
>>until they decided to try and cause them to evolve. And Pak didn't have
>>FTL travel, did they?  What does it matter how mean & smart you are when
>>someone hooks an inertialess, reactionless drive up to a spare planet
>>they have lying around, and pops it into YOUR planet? OH BUMMER, MR.
>>WIZARD!
>
>You're right, of course. BUT ;-) the puppeteers would have to be awfully
>careful that they wiped out every single protector, or at least all those
>who could have witnessed the event; if they had some way to make the sun
>go nova for instance (although that might be a bit of a giveaway), because
>a single protector is a hell of a lot more dangerous than a single kzin:
>once it's been shown something is possible (FTL, reactionless|inertialess
>drives), it'll probably build one itself, add a few improvements, and pay
>a return visit. If it needs help with any of the above, it can visit any
>human planet and recruit as many people as it needs.

Ok, both are smart and able. The human Protectors, however, know about the
Puppeteers. Since they ARE smart and the Puppeteers would be a potential
threat to any race (since they are so paranoid) the human Protectors would
not let themselve become known to the Puppeteers.  What they would do is
find some way to get rid of the Puppeteers without making the humans a
threat to the Puppeteers. If you recall, the Puppeteers all decided to pack
up and leave because they found out that the center of the galaxy had gone
BANG and the shock wave was coming this way. You don't suppose that the
human Protectors screwed with their data to give them just such an idea for
that very reason?

Scott McGee
smcgee%albion@cs.utah.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 16:21:50 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Home protectors vs. Puppeteers

Scott Mcgee writes:
>coming this way. You don't suppose that the human Protectors screwed
>with their data to give them just such an idea for that very reason?

They didn't. Beowulf Schafer (sp?) saw the core explosion with his own
eyes. No instruments were interpreting for him.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 15:32:21 GMT
From: ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu (Duke McMullan n5gax)
Subject: Protectors of Mankind (as in Niven)

Well, seeing as it's opinion time, here's a collection of my ruminations on
the logical (as I interpret logic, of course ;^) consequences of
_Protector_, based on my own world view and further writings by The
Revealer (Niven).

Item: Human vs. Pak protectors (H. sapiens vs. H. habilis).
   Human protectors are smarter than Pak protectors. Beyond that, they're
   pretty similar. The war will be primarily a war of tactics, strategy and
   technology. Humans should have the upper hand.

Item: FTL drive. Neither the (protector) humans nor Pak have it.
   Well, not at first. I find unacceptable the notion that the protectors
   would have left Human Space completely unwatched while they went off
   toward Sagittarius to send the Pak packing. I MUST assume a small group
   of protectors stayed behind to monitor the various human-infested, er,
   human-settled areas. Consider Brennan's behavior: his conclusion was
   that humanity was better off without obvious intervention by himself.
   Humanity had improved via evolution in a way that never would have
   happened had human protectors behaved the way the Pak protectors did.
   So, Brennan kept his mouth out of things, and worked by low-profile
   (mostly, Roy Truesdale would have disagreed) methods to gently guide
   humanity into productive directions. The ARM's practice of suppressing
   dangerous technology may have been a result of Brennan's manipulations.
   Niven has just published a new novelette (whatever the hell novelette
   means) in Isaac Azimov's SFM entitled _Madness_Has_Its_Place_, where we
   find that one of the things ARM suppressed was the encounter of Angel's
   Pencil with the Kzinti warship (see "The Warriors"). It's most unlikely
   that Brennan or other protectors would leave an organization with the
   muscle of ARM :-) unmonitored. I must assume the existence of moles; I
   must assume the assumed protectors knew about the Kzinti. Lastly, I must
   assume the protectors were doing something about the Kzinti. Quite
   possibly (sheer conjecture at this point) covert activities by one or
   more protectors are how humanity held out as long as it did against the
   Kzinti. Of course, when We Made It bought the hyperdrive shunt, it was
   time to redeal with a very, very stacked deck. "Against hyperdrive, the
   Kzinti hadn't a chance." My conjectured protectors would now have
   hyperdrive (first quantum) available, and would, with utmost urgency,
   dispatch one or more hyperdrive-equipped ships to take this info (and
   perhaps hyperwave, too?) to the human protector fleet. Against
   hyperdrive, the Pak wouldn't have a chance. The human protectors had
   stasis fields, so they could build an almost indestructible ship. [Why
   didn't Brennan do that? I suspect the failing wasn't Brennan's, but
   Niven's. He comments on this somewhere, that the stasis field is so
   widely useful that EVERY Known Space story has to be reviewed to see if
   the stasis field could solve a major part of the problem.] Now, with FTL
   drive available, the protector fleet can eliminate the Pak ships one by
   one, polishing off the next ship before light from the last battle even
   arrives where they're working now. The Pak have no warning: these ships
   appear out of nowhere in overwhelming numbers, heavily armed and almost
   impossible to damage. The Pak would probably be able to mount an
   effective counter if they had time. No way will the humans give them
   time. Under this (conjectured) scenario, there is only one reasonable
   outcome: the Pak get their collective clock cleaned, thoroughly.
    
Item: the Kzinti. Again, the presence of at least one human protector
   is assumed. Few, if any, of these protectors have any direct
   descendants. Additionally, the Pak cultural imperative of protecting
   one's descendants at all cost is absent from the human protectors. The
   instinct is still there, but add this to lack of cultural training,
   higher intelligence than the Pak, and the fact that the humans were not
   in direct competition for space and food in the manner of the Pak, and
   you have a protector that can work for the benefit of the entire race
   with far greater ease than was known among the Pak. With the
   availability of hyperdrive, it would have been evident to the protectors
   that the humans would stomp the Kzinti. Again, protectors may have
   helped significantly, but elected not to show up to collect their
   medals. These benign manipulators would have been far more efficient and
   far less easy to detect with hyperdrive available. There may be a lot
   that humanity doesn't know about going on out in the cometary halo.
   That's on one hand. On the other, Brennan exterminated, in an extremely
   wholesale manner, ALL of the Martians for having killed a very few
   humans. Then again, there they are on Ringworld, on the Map of Mars.
   More on this later.

Item: the Puppeteers. Compared to these folks, the Kzinti were
   like mosquitos. Far, far more dangerous than anything else (likely
   exception: Pak protectors) to humans, the Puppeteers are the supreme
   technologists of known space. Protector-stage humans might change that,
   but breeder-stage humans won't. Still, most of the danger to humanity
   from Puppeteers is likely caused by the presence of human protectors.
   Otherwise, humans would constitute little threat to Puppeteers. This
   particular matter is never treated, and may be academic anyway, with the
   Puppeteers en route to the Magellanic Clouds. It is never established
   which is the superior intelligence: Puppeteer or human protector. In
   practice, intelligence is no one thing. Methinks each will have points
   of superiority over the other. Physical contest is irrelevant; any
   large-scale conflict will be technological in nature.

Item: Grogs. If they can control protector-stage humans, they're
   an enormous threat. If not, they're probably harmless. Solution forms
   unknown.

Items: Cetaceans (Terran), Bandersnatchi, Kdatlyno and Trinocs.
   Probably not significant problems. With regard to all of these, one must
   remember Brennan's extermination of the Martians. Still, the protectors
   see a huge interspecies civilization developing. They may choose to
   leave this alone, quietly guiding things for the betterment and
   stabilization of that civilization. (Thinking of humans first, of
   course.)

Item: Outsiders. Who knows?

Item: Starseeds. Who cares?

Item: Tnuctipun technology. Mostly lost, but Jason Pap?????is
   brought back a tale of some of that unknown technology ("The Soft
   Weapon"). If the protectors can reproduce it (and it is suggested that
   if they know something can be done, they can figure out a way to do it),
   they will have direct mass-to-energy conversion. [Energy-to-mass and
   cheap transmutation might follow. Remember that the converter (which was
   a number of other things, too) was a hand-held device.]

Item (the Joker in the pack): Ringworld. Here's the strange one.
   Here we have protector-stage ~humans, not quite human, but evolved far
   beyond the Pak stage, who have constructed an artificial world and one
   hell of a big laser. Here, we have protectors, who would normally be
   expected to exterminate any beings constituting a threat to ~humans. (I
   use ~humans, since there were a variety of "races" on the Ringworld.
   It's unclear if they diverged before they lost the protectors. It's also
   unclear why they lost the protectors.) Brennan exterminated the
   Martians. The Ringworld Builders preserved them on the Map of Mars.
   Also, Kzinti and Kdatlyno were preserved on their respective maps. Some
   other maps were unexplored, but assumed to hold more sentient beings.
   WHY were they preserved on the same planet well, world with the
   protected breeders? Hell if I know. It may be that under conditions
   sufficiently different from the Pak homeworld, a sentient race can be
   preserved and studied under "safe" conditions. Knowledge of the
   Ringworld was suppressed, but, again we assume that the protectors have
   an adequate intelligence setup. They'll know about the Ringworld, and
   about the second quantum hyperdrive. The latter they may have figured
   out for themselves. Ringworld? A seventeen second hop, with sixth
   quantum hyperdrive.

Item: the Core Explosion. Move a huge population, or block the
   radiation shower. Remember that stasis field? And, again, think about
   what the protectors could do with transfer booths.

Item: Thrintun technology. Do the protectors know about Kzanol's amplifier?
   Probably. You figure out these implications for yourself.

We call this stuff "junk food for thought".

Duke McMullan
ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 22:41:43 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Protectors of Mankind (as in Niven)

ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu (Duke McMullan) writes:
>Kzinti hadn't a chance." My conjectured protectors would now have
>hyperdrive (first quantum) available, ...

And probably the second quantum. Protectors are smarter than us breeders.
I thought it strange that someone could build a hyperdrive without at least
suspecting that there is more than one quantum level. How do you design it
if you don't know how it works?

>Item: Grogs. If they can control protector-stage humans, they're
>   an enormous threat. If not, they're probably harmless. Solution forms
>   unknown.

Solution simple. Hire bandersnatch bodyguards. Beats selling hunting
privileges.

>Items: Cetaceans (Terran), Bandersnatchi, Kdatlyno and Trinocs.
>   Probably not significant problems. With regard to all of these, one
>   must remember Brennan's extermination of the Martians. Still, the
>   protectors

Also that humans have friends among these species. If protectors are
interested in how well as well as how many humans live, then protectors are
much less likely to try to kill off these species.

>Item: Outsiders. Who knows?

The outsiders and probably the Home protectors.

>Item: Starseeds. Who cares?

The outsiders.

>Item: Tnuctipun technology. Mostly lost, but Jason Pap?????is

It seems to me that they must still be around somewhere. Surely some of
them ran and hid just in case the war was a bust. They might still be in
stasis fields, or in the Magellenic Clouds. (surprise Puppeteers)

>Item: Thrintun technology. Do the protectors know about Kzanol's
>  amplifier? 
>    Probably. You figure out these implications for yourself.

I did. That's why I would have thrown it into the sun.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 20:53:49 GMT
From: hsv3!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Home protectors vs. Puppeteers

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
>Scott Mcgee writes:
[Re: The Puppeteers leaving Known Space because of the Core explosion,
 and the Protectors' NEED to get rid of the Puppeteers.]
>>coming this way. You don't suppose that the human Protectors screwed with
>>their data to give them just such an idea for that very reason?

>They didn't. Beowulf Schafer (sp?) saw the core explosion with his own
>eyes. No instruments were interpreting for him.

Have you read Niven's outline for _Down in Flames_, the last Known Space
story?  In it, there was no core explosion.  Schaeffer's observations were
of a holographic projection.  There also isn't any "Quantum II Hyperdrive;"
all that stuff filling that big GP hull was special effects equipment.
(Ever wonder why, long after "Ringworld", the Q-II hyperdrive never shows
up again?)

And there's also a worse threat than Puppeteers and Kzinti out there -
there's the Tnuctipun.  There were never any slavers, either, and the
Tnuctipun are contemporary, not from the distant past.  The whole Slaver
War stuff is a very clever Tnuctipun plot.

(You may argue, "But, Louis, Teela, Speaker & Nessus had to use the _Long
Shot_ to get to the Puppeteer fleet!"  Well, maybe.  Maybe Nessus just TOLD
them they did, and much of that flight was holograhic projection, too.
After all, do you believe the Puppeteers letting a human REALLY know where
their homeworld was?  Not to mention a Kzin!)

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 14:48:22 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Human  Protectors vs Puppeteers (was Re: Pak Protectors)

   Perhaps the real reason the Puppeteers are fleeing the galaxy is that
they are aware of the Pak. There will be hundreds, if not thousands of
refugee species fleeing the core and the Pak might not be the worst of
them.  Better to run now, in a mode that few other species use [NAAFL
instead of FTL] than have to deal with all the core races.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 02:17:05 GMT
From: brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors 

It's worth noting that if the Puppeteers were to hire humans to be their
mercenaries, it would cause a real problem for the Protectors, having to
fight armies of their own breeders.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
Waterloo, Ontario
519/884-7473

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 02:29:39 GMT
From: brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton)
Subject: Re: Human  Protectors vs Puppeteers (was Re: Pak Protectors)

smcgee%albion.utah.edu@cs.utah.edu (Scott Mcgee) writes:
>If you recall, the Puppeteers all decided to pack up and leave because
>they found out that the center of the galaxy had gone BANG and the shock
>wave was coming this way. You don't suppose that the human Protectors
>screwed with their data to give them just such an idea for that very
>reason?

Huh?  It was the Puppeteers themselves who forged Beowulf Shaeffer's trip
to the core and showed him the fake films of the core exploding.  The
Puppeteers are in the pay of that race who created the Thrint myth, what's
their name again?  They are fleeing to avoid the mess that's going to
happen when the war comes, not because the core's exploding.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
Waterloo, Ontario
519/884-7473

------------------------------
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                     Full Spectrum 2 & Requests (2 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 5 Jun 90 09:58:11 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Bit of news

   According to the latest issue of _Locus_, Steven Brust's _Phoenix_ is
scheduled to come out this October.

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jun 90 09:58:11 GMT
From: goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu (David Goldfarb)
Subject: Bit of news

  David Eddings' _The Seeress of Kell_ is scheduled for October, 1991. :-(
(At least we have a definite date to look forward to.)

David Goldfarb
goldfarb@ocf.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 01:42:50 GMT
From: KENNEDY-M@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu (Melanie S. Kennedy)
Subject: Request for more info about an author

I just read a delightful little book called The Gate of Ivory, by Doris
Egan.  It's fun and there were only a few instances which made me think,
`Oh, come on now.'  I'm assuming this is her first published novel, but are
they any others?  Has she published any short stories?  Btw, if you're
looking for few hours diversion, say while you're between "meatier" books,
you might want to check it out.

Melita 
kennedy-m@osu-20.ircc.ohio-state.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 16:03:28 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: STRANGE TOYS by Patricia Geary

		      STRANGE TOYS by Patricia Geary
	     Bantam Spectra, 1989 (1987c), ISBN 0-553-26872-4
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

   Sometimes you read a book and it's wonderful and you want to recommend
it, but you find you can't describe it.  This is such a book.

   If I were to say it deals with a young girl growing up; having strange
dreams, visions, and premonitions; meeting with voudon in New Orleans; and
eventually coming to terms with the magical world around her, it would
convey just a small feel of what STRANGE TOYS is like.  I could say it won
the Philip K. Dick Award, and that would tell you something as well.  But
this is one of those books that I find trying to describe similar to trying
"to nail Jell-O to the wall" (as Joe Haldeman once put it).

   All I can say is that you should read it.  (And why wasn't this book
more featured or discussed at Nolacon in New Orleans?  It might have fit in
at the "Ghosts Along the Mississippi" panel, for example.)

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jun 90 00:16:38 GMT
From: wwd@cellar.uucp (Bill Donahue)
Subject: A Review of _Look Into the Sun_ && discussion of Futursprach

The cover blurb on _Look Into the Sun_ by James Patrick Kelly goes "Kelly
stalks science fiction's grandest game, the intelligent nonhuman alien..."
But, unfortunately the story itself does not fulfill that promise.

The premise was encouraging: an alienated architect wins a chance to design
a tomb for a god on another planet. But the alienation is much the same as
humdrum yuppieness and the inhabitants of the other world are little more
than humans with alien masks.  Somewhat more curious were the "messengers"
the alien "middlemen" who arrange to transport the architect to the alien
world; unfortunately again, their motives dissolve into the mundane also.

What is the key element missing here which would make an alien world truly
alien? This is something which seems to separate memorable SF from the
hundreds of "other" paperbacks littering the bookshelves.

Someone asked for recommendations on SF books to read aloud on a mountain
climbing expedition; the titles which came to me were _Gravity's Rainbow_,
_Out on Blue Six_, and _The Void Captain's Tale_.  Why? primarily because
they would seem interesting to be read aloud from. They extend the language
(for better or for worse!) and give a feeling of strangeness. It might be
questioned whether _GR_ is really SF and all three are rather "downers"
which probably would not be appropriate for mountain climbing.

But this seems to me to be what I was looking for in Kelly's book, and
didn't find. For a people to be >alien< they should not think in the same
categories as we; indeed, an expression of the future should also present a
change of viewpoint reflected in the thought patterns and language of the
characters. This is most evident in Norman Spinrad's _The Void Captain's
Tale_ as well as his subsequent _Child of Fortune_.  Though I get the
feeling more of decadence than of future-strangeness.  Ian MacDonald
extrapolates language as we receive it from the mass media into his own
image of a future dystopia.

Little things can create the alien language: compare Sucharitkul's "Soul
forsake suffering, for you have danced on the face of the sun."  with
Kelly's "Look into the sun." While both are commands, and intended to
convey an image of alien religiousness, the first is clearly poetry, while
the latter is, well, just sitting there! The first is a command to a third
person but semantically identifiable with oneself, while the latter is
merely a command to "you". While the action in the first is one of
"dancing", the latter is a common "looking".

I guess a cynic could say that Sucharitkul's phrase might well be a literal
translation of some petty mantra well known in south Asia, I wouldn't know;
but it does convey images of alienness sadly missing from many current SF
works.

Some other authors who have conveyed such memorable "alienness" would be
Vance, Cherryh, Farmer, and Silverberg. Additions to this list or further
discussion would be very much invited!

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jun 90 01:50:58 GMT
From: derek@leah.albany.edu (Derek L. / MacLover)
Subject: Stanislaw Lem

How many of Lem's books have been translated into English, which ones are
they, and are the translations any good?  He has been recommended to me
numerous times by a Polish friend, and I wanted opinions from the net.

Derek L.
derek@albnyvms
derek@uacsc1.albany.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 23:56:17 GMT
From: ac08@vaxb.acs.unt.edu
Subject: Re: Stanislaw Lem

derek@leah.Albany.Edu  (Derek L.  MacLover) writes:
> How many of Lem's books have been translated into English, which ones are
> they, and are the translations any good?  He has been recommended to me
> numerous times by a Polish friend, and I wanted opinions from the net.

_The Cyberiad_.  The Tale of Two Cosmic Constructors, Trurl and Klapaucius,
and Their Adventures Across the Universe.  Fables for the cybernetic age.

_Mortal Engines_.  More Fables for the Cybernetic Age.  

_Memoirs Found in a Bathtub_.  A satire on bureaucracy.

_The Star Diaries_.  Excerpts from the journals of Ijon Tichy, and a satire
of things on Earth.

Overall, I'd say Lem does some of the best satirical SF ever, even in the
often-dimmed world of translation.  My favorite is _The Cyberiad_, but
that's probably just my taste for fables and fairy tales.

C Irby
ac08@vaxb.acs.unt.edu
ac08@untvax

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 16:13:34 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: THE FANTASTIC WORLD WAR II: The War That Wasn't

	      THE FANTASTIC WORLD WAR II: The War That Wasn't
		       edited by Frank McSherry, Jr.
		      Baen, 1990, ISBN 0-671-69881-8
		     A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     Though this book is credited as being edited solely by Frank McSherry,
the copyright is listed in the names of Frank McSherry, Martin Greenberg,
and Charles Waugh, so those of you who thought that somehow an anthology
got released that Greenberg *hadn't* worked on were fooled.  In addition to
those three, and of course the authors of the stories themselves, There is
also S. M. Stirling, who wrote the introductions to the stories.  It seems
that everyone got into the act somehow.

     The title and description of this book might lead one to think it was
a collection of alternate history stories about World War II.  [In fact,
eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond) wrote: "Well, it was a passable idea -
an anthology of alternate-history short stories centered on World War II."]
Well, it led me to think that, also.  This is only partially true.  There
are some alternate history stories, yes, but there are also fantasy stories
and straight science fiction stories as well.

     The lead story is Charles Beaumont's "The Howling Man" (1959),
probably the best-known of all the stories due to its translation into an
episode of the old "Twilight Zone" television series.  This is a horror
story which provides an alternate explanation for World War II (or perhaps
it's just another layer deeper explanation).

     Next are three fantasy pieces.  "Take My Drum to England" (1941) by
Nelson S. Bond, set during the evacuation of Dunkerque, is reminiscent of
Kim Stanley Robinson's "Black Air" (or is it that "Black Air" is
reminiscent of "Take My Drum to England"?).  Malcolm Jameson's "Vengeance
in Her Bones" (1942) is about a ship with a personality, and a grudge.  And
"Red Moon on the Flores Sea" (1942) by H. Bedford-Jones is a ghost story
set in Malaya (now called Malaysia).

     Manley Wade Wellman delivers another horror story with "The Devil Is
Not Mocked" (1943), albeit distressingly predictable.  The contemporary
stories are rounded out by A. E. Van Vogt's "Secret Unattainable" (1942), a
typically Van-Vogtian idea of a machine that is affected by the thoughts
and attitudes of those who are running it, and "My Name Is Legion" by
Lester Del Rey, a well-done time travel story with a twist.  Well, I
suppose that is redundant, part of what makes a time travel story IS the
twist.  But in this case, I found myself surprised by the denouement while
at the same time saying that of course it was perfectly obvious.

     Edward Wellen's "Barbarossa" (1973) is set in a Nazi submarine twenty
years after V-E Day; setting up a parallel to the legend of the 12th
Century German hero Barbarossa (a.k.a. Frederick I) is not enough to
sustain the story.

     The last two stories are alternate histories.  "Two Dooms" (1958) by
C. M. Kornbluth is a classic in the field.  Its depiction of the world
years after the Axis has won World War II is suitably chilling, and seems
to have inspired any number of lesser imitators (only Sarban's SOUND OF HIS
HORN comes to mind as its equal and no, I have not forgotten Philip K.
Dick's MAN IN THE HIGH CASTLE).  And once again, we find Harry Turtledove's
"The Last Article" (1988), which is an acceptable story, but runs a real
risk of being over-anthologized.  (As far as alternate histories go, the
definitive anthology in this area may already have been done: Gregory
Benford and Martin H. Greenberg's HITLER VICTORIOUS (Garland, 1986), eleven
"what if Germany had won the war?" stories.  The Kornbluth story, not
surprisingly, was included in that anthology as well.)

     On the whole, I was disappointed by this anthology.  Maybe I was just
expecting something different.  None of the stories was actively bad (well,
maybe the Van Vogt), but I got the impression that the book was put
together more because someone thought this would be a sellable theme than
because someone had a lot of good stories to anthologize.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 20:53:51 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Full Spectrum 2

Title:     Full Spectrum 2
By:        Lou Aronica, Shawna McCarthy, Amy Stout, Patrick LoBrutto 
           (editors)
Publisher: Bantam (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 548pp
ISBN:      0-553-28530-0

   The world has too many SF writers in it who want to be "serious
authors", respected for all the most tiresome reasons by the pompous nits
who dominate "serious literature". It also has too many editors who believe
that SF could be improved by substituting oodles of characterological
nuance, symbolism, and "style" for its traditional strengths of engaging
storytelling, sense-of-wonder and intellectual stimulation. Put enough
people with these delusions together and you get an anthology like
_Full_Spectrum_2_.

   Its first story, a pointless bit of atmospherics about a derelict who
builds a dinosaur out of chicken-wire and compost, announces loud and clear
that we are going for Significance here, and that anyone expecting
entertainment or idea content had best prepare to be disappointed. And,
indeed, most of the rest of the stories bear a strong family resemblance to
it - short, lushly written, and themed on loss, futility, enigma, failure
and (often) a pervasive anti-rationalism.

   Do I sound hostile to these goings-on? You bet I am. I've already lived
through one episode of galloping literatus plague in SF, back when the "New
Wave" was big. Those people devalued what made SF special and wonderful and
enduring and wanted to make it over into a tired copy of academic and
"avant-garde" literature. Most of the collaborators on _Full_Spectrum_2_
seem to have been at least temporarily possessed by a similar wretched
messianism.

   It's significant to me although this anthology bills itself as a report
from the frontiers of "speculative" fiction, innovations in content are
damn thin on the ground here; *stylistic* experiment and ornamentation is
king.  And that (judging by the lack of any publishing history, and the
contributors' notes) all these stories are original for the anthology, none
of them have stood a market test in the magazines. These are not stories
written for fans, they're written for other writers and editors.

   And yes, the micro-level writing is generally excellent. But anthologies
like this one promote the misconception that fine prose and conventional
20th-century litcrit virtue is *enough* to make good SF/fantasy, when in
fact it's not and can even be antagonistic to SF's better qualities. Style
is a good thing, but not when it drives out content and, in this
anthology it often does. That's not what I call a good model for SF.

   A few good SF/fantasy stories escape from this ruck; Elizabeth Hand's
_The_Boy_In_The_Tree_, David Ira McCleary's _All_My_Sins_Forgotten_, David
Brin's _The_Giving_Plague_, Stephen Spruill's _Silver_, Steven Popkes's
_Rain,_Steam_and_Speed_, James Kilius's _Shiva_, Alan Rodgers's
_Frankenstein_Goes_Home_, Michael Swanwick's _The_Edge_of_The_World_; most
of the rest of the 27 are failures, or merely good writing with little or
no SF or fantasy content, or (and this is subtler) minimal content that
merely limns a story any mainstreamer could have framed equally vividly
(perhaps better) without the genre props. I think SF ought to hew to higher
(and, yes, more exclusive) standards.

   I'll leave this anthology with the second Too-Precious-To-Live Award for
Higher Literary Persiflage by People Smart Enough To Know Better. And now,
if you'll excuse me, I think I feel a sudden craving for a hit of "Doc"
Smith's Old Original Space Opera Trash coming on, just what I need to sear
the cloying perfume of _Full_Spectrum_2_ out of my nostrils.

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 06:23:14 GMT
From: voros@monash.edu.au (Joe Voros)
Subject: Einstein's Unified field theory in an sf story?

Carl Sagan says that an sf story uses/mentions the mathematics of
Einstein's last unified field theory.

As I work in this area, I would be most interested in reading this story.
I know no details other than what I have just said.

Anyone out there know it, or of it?

Respond by Email, I'll summarize.

Joe Voros
Physics Dept.
Monash University, 
Clayton, VIC, 3168, Australia

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 20:48:05 GMT
From: GEISJBJ@uregina1.bitnet ("John B. Geis")
Subject: Story Request

I read this story in the days of my youth, after borrowing it from the
local regional library. It involved this guy who gets himself a ship and
decides to go prospecting for human-colonizable planets. As he leaves, he
takes with him this girl that he has fallen in love with, who just happens
to be a member of the humanoid race of Alpha Centauri. It seems that her
race is considered to be third-class entities, and have no rights or
privileges (much like American Negroes after the civil war through the days
of the civil rights movements).

Anyway, this couple goes off looking for worlds, are chased by some other
race of space-goers, a very malevolent one, and eventually crash-land on
this planet where a humanoid race still lives in the ruins of their old
civilization. Their pursuers are trashed by the race that wrecked the
planet, who still keep a watch over it to prevent the re-emergence of their
old enemies (must have been one hell of a war!!!).

Finally they repair their ship, start their humanoid allies back on the
road to civilization and head for home. On the way, they run into a human
fleet of colonization and war-ships headed for the new worlds, which they
transmitted information on home as they found them. By this time, the
girl's broadcasts have done a lot of good for her entire race, raising
everyone's opinions of their abilities, and they get full citizenship in
the human empire.

If anyone knows the name of this book and the author, please let me know.
It wasn't that good, but I have always wanted to re-read it sometime.

John B. Geis

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	      Films - Superman IV & Plan 9 From Outer Space &
                      Aliens (2 msgs) & Burning Chrome &
                      Total Recall (2 msgs) &
                      Back To The Future (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 24 May 90 21:02:47 GMT
From: wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil (Will Martin)
Subject: Bad excuses for SF movies

The recent discussion of B-movies, sort-of-SF TV cartoons, and scifi TV
series was really brought home when I made the mistake of watching
"Superman IV" on broadcast TV the other evening. (This seems to be coming
around on one of the "just-released-for-broadcast-TV" movie- distribution
arrangements for non-network stations, so you'll probably see it in your
area soon, if it wasn't there already.) This farce has so many silly errors
and bad effects that I can't begin to list them all. What comes to mind is:

  Supe flying thru vacuum with his cape fluttering in the "breeze" (also
  his nemesis doing the same)

  MIR in orbit making a deep rumble like there were engines running and you
  could hear them if there were

  A collision of a big piece of orbiting debris (in a different orbit) with
  MIR where the closing speed seemed to be about 12 MPH or so, and the net
  result being a gentle shove to a cosmonaut in EVA and a slow tumble to
  MIR

  The above tumbling causing the people inside MIR to be jounced around
  like they were in a rolling barrel on the ground

  Repeated actions by Supe and his nemesis of "standing" on non-existent
  surfaces in space and grabbing things to stop them or throw them
  somewhere, including a really ridiculous shot of Supe with a net-full of
  missles whirling them around his head and flinging them into the sun like
  a sling

  The travel time from Earth orbit to the sun of the above being about 20
  seconds or so

  Many shots of missles getting up to orbital level still complete (no
  stages dropped off) with the engines still running

  Supe turning off an ignited missle by blowing at the tail while holding
  the nose

  Supe rebuilding the Great Wall of China (which had been smashed by the
  bad-guy superclone) by blue beams from his eyes which reconstituted
  neatly-shaped building blocks of stone out of dust and fragments and
  raised them into place (I mean, they at least could have shown him
  whizzing about at super-speed rebuilding the thing instead of using this
  magic stuff that had no justification or history in the previous movies
  or comics [as far as I know])

  Supe flying with Lois Lane all over the country with wildly-varying
  speeds; slow sightseeing cruise thru various cities thousands of miles
  apart, with practically no flight time between them; all this occupies
  much less "real" time than this tour takes on screen (Lois acts like it
  was a momentary daydream)

I'm not mentioning the story line itself; of course it was ridiculous, but
that sort of "suspension of disbelief" is acceptable, this was a "Superman"
movie, after all, so the watcher will grant a lot of leeway.  But they
could have made some effort to depict how the tasks would be done if there
really WAS a Superman. (Also, the storyline has the really defective basis
of Supe, in effect, taking over the world - becoming a world government.
That violates his principles as outlined in the comic-book universe,
doesn't it?)

Really the worst of the Superman movies, I would say.

Regards, Will

------------------------------

Date: 16 May 90 20:36:03 GMT
From: U0E53@wvnvm.bitnet ("George V. Chastain")
Subject: PLAN 9 and the Spirit of Bela Lugosi

>On the other end of the scale, there is no doubt whatsoever, that Plan 9
>From Outer Space" MUST be given the "Palm" as the worst film ever made,
>spanning all genres, and all the decades of film-making.  I suggest that
>we here on SFLOVERS conduct a vote to rate so-called grade "B" films
>according to a stinkingness factor, but I suggest that Plan 9" be placed
>into a category all its own and not be voted upon.  I further suggest that
>true Bela Lugosi fans like myself continue the practice of denial that he
>ever participated in this film at all.  Simply declare with authority that
>all of the footage was shot using doubles, stand-ins, look-alikes, and
>stolen footage from other films.

I recently raised a few eyebrows on the CINEMA-L discussion list by
defending PLAN 9, but I feel it's necessary once again.  First off, PLAN
9's Golden Turkey Award status as "Worst Movie Ever Made" is entirely
undeserved, though this may not be apparent to the casual viewer.  That
dubious honor should go to one of the thousands of wholly uninspired,
unimaginative, unoriginal and BORING commercial properties that we've been
subjected to over the years.  PLAN 9 has many modern fans who find it
anything but boring.  While it IS unbelievably flaky when judged by
traditional standards, normal guidelines really can't be applied to such an
off-the-wall, entirely original production.  PLAN 9's awesome awfulness
approaches the surreal, and the film has come to be appreciated (along with
the other films of the director/writer/producer/auteur, Ed Wood, Jr.)  as a
uniquely bizarre work of art.  Read a reasonable cross-section modern
reviews and you'll note that a number of serious movie critics who once
wrote PLAN 9 off as an insignificant "BOMB D" production have warmed to the
film's twisted charm with time and exposure not to mention its cult
popularity with new wave "psychotronic" reviewers.  PLAN 9 was decades
ahead of its time.  To me, a major aspect of its appeal is its refreshing
lack of self-consciousness quite the opposite of productions like ATTACK OF
THE KILLER TOMATOES and LITTLE SHOP OF HORRORS, which I've never been able
to admire.  It all depends on your perspective.
    As to Bela Lugosi, I consider myself a true fan too; I've loved his
films since I was a kid (30 years ago) and saw DRACULA, THE BLACK CAT, THE
RAVEN, SON OF FRANKENSTEIN, and many of his other mainstream works.  I'm
still working on tracking down Lugosi films I've never seen (just purchased
Rhino Video's great boxed tapes of THE RETURN OF CHANDU serial, for
instance).  One of my most treasured possessions is an autographed photo of
Lugosi in his prime (1930's), which they'll have to pry out of my cold,
dead fingers.  When I first saw PLAN 9 as a teenager I thought it was an
abomination too, but I've reconsidered in recent years.  It would have been
great if Bela had had the kind of recognition and support in his lifetime
that I think he deserved, for instance, if one of his later films had been
a sober, critically-acclaimed tribute to his career (as Peter Bogdanovich's
TARGETS was for Boris Karloff) but, this was just not in the cards.  Ed
Wood was a VERY strange agent, but he genuinely loved genre movies (his
films are richly populated with old-timers from serials, westerns and other
B-movies like Lugosi, Lyle Talbot, Tom Keene, Kenne Duncan and Bud
Osborne), and I think the affection shows.  From what I've read about
Lugosi's later years, Wood was a good friend to Bela when most doors were
closed to him.  Many Lugosi fans disagree, but I think Wood's PLAN 9 and
BRIDE OF THE MONSTER (I haven't seen GLEN OR GLENDA yet but I'm looking
forward to it) are very entertaining films that serve Bela's memory far
better than many of the lackluster "Poverty Row" productions he was
associated with earlier in his career.  I only wish that Lugosi were alive
today to attend film conventions and enjoy the affectionate reception he
would get from fans of ALL of his films (not just the "classics").  I think
it would warm the old man's heart.

WARNING! FOR LUGOSI FAN'S EYES ONLY 

Here are two recently-published tomes about The Master that I found
fascinating:

KARLOFF AND LUGOSI: THE STORY OF A HAUNTING COLLABORATION, WITH A COMPLETE
FILMOGRAPHY OF THEIR FILMS TOGETHER by Gregory William Mank.  McFarland &
Company, Inc., 1989.  Expensive but well worth tracking down. 400 pp., 94
photos (many you've never seen before).  By the author of IT'S ALIVE!, a
splendidly-researched study of Universal's Frankenstein films.  McFarland
publishes many interesting books on mass media topics; write for their
catalog at Box 611, Jefferson, North Carolina 28640.

BELA LUGOSI -- THEN AND NOW, a fanzine-type publication from Videosonic
Arts, 11225 Magnolia Blvd., Suite 200, North Hollywood, California 91601.
A good buy; though cheaply printed, it's loaded with interesting photos and
unusual articles about Lugosi, including a tour of his Hollywood homes and
haunts over the years.

George Chastain
U0E53@WVNVM
U0E53@WVNVM.WVNET.EDU
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Date: 30 May 90 17:23:56 GMT
From: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu (Ben Wharton)
Subject: Never Believe what you hear about Alien III

I think it is fair to say that anyone who is in the slightest bit
interested in the Alien series believed that Renny Harlin was off Alien
III.

Think again.

Supposedly Renny Harlin has a "Play or Pay" deal for Alien III reported to
be $1.5 million. That is, he gets the money whether he makes the film or
not. I don't know whether this means that the news about Ward was incorrect
but it certainly throws things off a little. Also in an interview with
Harlin it was stated that Alien III hadn't even been scheduled yet (he was
still filming Die Hard II at the time) so whether we should all take the
"MOVIE NEWS" date for an Autumn shoot with a pinch of salt is also an
unknown.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
JANET:  whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4
BITNET: whartonb%p4%cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.bitnet
INTERNET: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu
UUCP: ...!uunet!cunyvm.cuny.edu!cs.man.ac.uk!p4!whartonb

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 17:24:36 GMT
From: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu (Ben Wharton)
Subject: Re: Aliens

Alan Waterman seems to have seen a rogue preview cut of Aliens.

The scenes that I think were cut were:

1. Establishing shots of the Colony on Acheron (LV 426) as a storm hits the
   area. We see people closing hatches and lots of POV shots from a vehicle
   travelling through the base.

2. Newt's family traveling to the derilict spacecraft in an eight- wheeled
   land-rover. The derilict has a massive gash in its side from a recent
   lava flow. The father and mother go into the ship while Newt and her
   brother stay inside. Mother comes back and may-day's for help on the
   radio. Newt looks down to see Father with face-hugger attached to face.

3. Burke informs Ripley of her daughter's death while she was in
   hypersleep. Holographic image of pleasant scenery hides hospital
   environment.

4. Automatic Sentry guns placed outside Operations to fend off Aliens. Lots
   of cross-cutting between Big guns blasting away at creatures and Hicks,
   Ripley watching monitors on Aliens' demise and rapid countdown of
   ammunition of guns. Must have had quite a bit more to introduce and
   explain the guns' purpose.

5. Ripley and Hicks exchanging first names before Ripley sets off to find
   Newt.

6. Ripley finding Burke cocooned as she searches for Newt. She gives him a
   grenade to kill himself.

There may be a few more but I think the above covers the majority of cuts.

The only explanation for Alan having seen the film is that somehow an
original print got included in the main distribution and once it was
discovered (after the showing) it was withdrawn. Either that or Alan is
confusing the Alan Dean Foster novelisation for the movie.

So yes, what Alan was referring to is the missing 17 minutes.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
JANET:  whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4
BITNET: whartonb%p4%cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.bitnet
INTERNET: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu
UUCP: ...!uunet!cunyvm.cuny.edu!cs.man.ac.uk!p4!whartonb
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Date: 30 May 90 17:23:05 GMT
From: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu (Ben Wharton)
Subject: MOVIE NEWS

The one film that seems to slipped the regular updates is:

BURNING CHROME (Planning Stages)  Director: James Cameron
                                  Script  : James Cameron,
                                            William Gibson

Which will be shot after Terminator II. Expect lots of nice computer
visuals to create "Cyberspace" a la TRON.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
JANET:  whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4
BITNET: whartonb%p4%cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.bitnet
INTERNET: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu
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Date: 2 Jun 90 01:04:20 GMT
From: amcintire@umiami.miami.edu
Subject: Reaction to TOTAL RECALL--No spoilers

Well, I did my duty and went to see if there was redeeming
science-fictional value in Total Recall.  I won't include spoilers, but
never let it be said that you weren't warned.

This flicker makes ROBOCOP look like My Dinner with Andre. The doors may be
titanium, but the dialogue is wooden. Arnold restructuring his fan appeal
away from junior high school boys [he said it, I read the interview] is not
a pretty sight or sound: everyone in this movie says "F**k" a lot, but
that's the only indication that it's supposed to be "adult" in some sense.

I can't believe, for the money they spent, that no one bothered to tap the
director on the shoulder and mention a couple of things.  First is the
goon-squad.  There is joy in Extraburg, the suburb of Hollywood next to
Toon town. Remember the perfectly choreographed silent trooper synchronized
jogging and dying team you loved so much in the Star Wars movies? They are
back, doing some of their favorite numbers: flying silently through the air
in the fight scenes, being mown down by any protagonist or sidekick and
falling like sheaves of wheat, and their most popular routine, grimly
trotting up and down stairs and through corridors with their arms bent in
front of them.

Also off the dole is the "Bunch o' Mutants" [servicemark], who serve in a
variety of ways, mostly to stand around stolidly. I have always thought
that one way to measure the quality and degree of care taken in a film that
was s-f-ish was the handling of extras and incidental players. Think
Bladerunner's street scences, or even Brazil. Here, the slumdwellers mill
around like zombies at a blue light special sale on Valium. They don't go
anywhere, they just stand there.

Anything else I could say would impinge on what would laughingly be called
the plot. Some of the sound effects are clearly retreads from Star Wars,
but there is an original use of a sustained humming tone at several points
in the film; my guess is that it is Philip K. Dick turning over like a
dynamo in his grave.

Alexander H. McIntire, Jr.
Graduate School of International Studies
U.of Miami
Box 8123
Coral Gables FL 33124-3010
305-284-4303 [M-F,9-5]
amcintire@umiami.miami.edu

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 14:41:02 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Reaction to TOTAL RECALL--No spoilers

   Well, I liked 'Total Recall', although there were some very stupid bits.
Explosive decompression, while not as bad as in 'High Noon on Io' is rather
eye popping, to say the least.  My favorite silly bit was when the black
clad goons, wanting to make sure the target was real dead, *stood in a
circle* around the target, and emptied their automatic weapons. All the
bullets missed the black clad goons, which is pretty fine shooting in my
book.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 16:56:38 GMT
From: SML108@psuvm.psu.edu (Scott the Great)
Subject: Back To The Future (MINOR SPOILERS)

Loaded question guys, but was I the only one disapppointed with the third
movie?  It seemed to break too many of its own rules. Here are a few:

1.  Doc can't repair the De Lorean in 1885, but he can build an entirely
    new time machine.

2.  What the &#%#^& happened to Biff in 2015 when he returned and was in
    pain?

3.  Why was Doc so nonchalant about preventing his own death while he would
    not warn Marty about the accident that would destroy his life?

4.  Why didn't Doc know everything Marty had told him in 1955 about 1885
    by the time Marty reached 1885?

Yeesh, I guess I'm over-analyzing.  I enjoyed watching the flick, but after
the second one, I expected more.  Anything else I could say would mainly be
gripes, but I'm sure they will be covered here without my mentioning them.

Scott Le Grand
sml108@psuvm.psu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 09:52:42 GMT
From: mwk!gleason@moray.sccsi.com (Lee K. Gleason)
Subject: Back To The Future 

  Did anyone else spot the reference to "Dr. Strangelove" in the first BTTF
movie?

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 23:49:37 GMT
From: mwk!gleason@moray.sccsi.com (Lee K. Gleason)
Subject: Back To The Future

gleason@mwk.uucp writes:
>Did anyone else spot the reference to "Dr. Strangelove" in the first BTTF
>movie?

  The reference in BTTF was in the first scene or so, where Marty plugs his
guitar into the enormous amplifier; one of the DYMO labels on the rack
marks it as a CRM-114. This was the "SSB discrimator" that was in Major
Kong's B-52.

------------------------------
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Date: 6 Jun 90 03:05:30 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Brust and _Yendi_

In _Yendi_, chapter six opens with:

   When I say "Empress," you probably get an image of this old,
   stern-looking woman, with iron-gray hair, dressed in gold robes, with
   the Orb circling her hair as she issues edicts and orders affecting the
   lives of millions of subjects with a casual wave of the sceptre.

   Well, the Orb _did_ circle her head; that part is right.  She wore gold,
   too -- but nothing as simple as robes.  She would often wear ... but,
   never mind.

Note the sentence, "She would often wear."  That does not quite fit in with
the rest of the tense of the book (well, with the entire paragraph, and
that sentence, the tense is ambiguous).  In fact, it occurred to me that
Vlad is writing his memoirs at a time when the Empress is dead.  However,
since he is an Easterner, and Zerika should be able to live for at least a
couple thousand more years, why would she die?

So, is it an interesting question? 8-)

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf
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Date: 5 Jun 90 14:38:21 GMT
From: blackman@pender.ee.upenn.edu (David Blackman)
Subject: Philip K. Dick list

Here is a list of Philip K. Dick books I've compiled.  Most of the
information comes from the databases of various university libraries.
Besides the books, there is also some other odd stuff listed like an
Opera based on VALIS and a cassette recording by PKD.

Also, does anyone know the address/phone number for the PKD society?
How about good book stores which have PKD books?

Please let me know of any corrections to the list.

???? DR. FUTURITY
???? THE COSMIC PUPPETS
???? NOW WAIT FOR LAST YEAR
???? A MAZE OF DEATH
???? A CRACK IN SPACE

1955 HANDFUL OF DARKNESS  
  A handful of darkness / Philip K. Dick ; 
  with a new introd. by Richard A.  Lupoff. 
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1978, c1955.
  xviii, 223 p. ; 21 cm. (The Gregg Press science fiction series)
  Reprint of the ed. published by Rich and Cowan, London.

1955 SOLAR LOTTERY  
  with a new introduction by Thomas M. Disch.
  The Gregg Press science fiction series
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1976, c1955. xvi, 188 p. ; 21 cm.
  Reprint of the ed. published by Ace Books, New York, which was
    issued as D-103 of Ace double novel books.

1956 THE MAN WHO JAPED
 New York : Ace Books, c1956. 

1956 THE WORLD JONES MADE 
  The world Jones made / Philip K. Dick ; 
  with a new introd. by Glenn Chang.
  The Gregg Press science fiction series
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1956. xiv, 192 p. : ill. ; 22 cm.
  Reprint of the ed. published by Ace Books, New York, which was
    issued as D-150 of Ace doubled novel books. 
  Includes bibliographical references.

1957 EYE IN THE SKY
  with a new introd. by Sandra Miesel.
  The Gregg Press science fiction series
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1957. xiv, 255 p. : ill. ; 22 cm.
  Reprint of the ed. published by Ace Books, New York. 
  Includes bibliographical references.

1959 TIME OUT OF JOINT
  with a new introd. by Louis Stathis.
  The Gregg Press science fiction series
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1959. xiv, 221 p., 
    [1] leaf of plates : fronts. ; 21 cm.
  Reprint of the ed. published by Lippincott, Philadelphia.

  Time out of joint. 
  1st. ed.
  Philadelphia, Lippincott [1959]  221 p. 21 cm. 

  New York : Belmont Tower Books, [1959]

1960 Vulcan's hammer
  with a new introd. by Fax Goodlife. 
  The Gregg Press science fiction series
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1960. xi, 139 p. : ill. ; 22 cm.
  Reprint of the ed. published by Ace Books, New York. 
  Includes bibliographical references.

1962 MAN IN THE HIGH CASTLE  
  with a new introd. by Joseph Milicia.
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1962. 
  xxxiv, 239 p. ; 21 cm. 
  Gregg Press science fiction series 
  Reprint of the ed. published by Putnam, New York.
    Includes bibliographical references. 

  The man in the high castle / Philip K. Dick. 
  New York : Berkley, 1974, c1962.
  v, 249 p. ; 18 cm. (Berkley medallion book)

  New York : Berkley Pub. Corporation, 1974, c1962. 

1963 GAME PLAYERS OF TITAN  
  The game players of Titan / Philip K. Dick ; 
  with a new introd. by Robert Thurston. 
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1963.
  xix, 191 p. ; 21 cm.  (The Gregg Press science fiction series)
  Reprint of the ed. published by Ace Books, New York.
  Includes bibliographical references.

1964 THE PENULTIMATE TRUTH
  New York : Belmont Books, c1964. 174 p. ; 18 cm.

  The penultimate truth / Philip K. Dick ; afterword by Thomas M.  Disch. 
  [New York, N.Y.] : Bluejay Books, 1984. 201 p. : 21 cm.

  New York, N.Y. : Bluejay Books : distributed by St. Martin's Press,
  [1984]  

1964 MARTIAN TIME-SLIP
  An Original Ballantine science fiction novel, U2191
  New York, Ballantine Books [1964] 220 p. ; 18 cm.

  Martian time-slip / Philip K. Dick ; introd. by Brian W. Aldiss. 
  London : New English Library, 1976, c1964.
  240 p. ; 22 cm. (SF master series)

1964 THE CLANS OF THE ALPHANE MOON
  with a new introd. by Robert Silverberg.
  The Gregg Press science fiction series
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1964. xii, 192 p. : ill. ; 22 cm.
  Reprint of the ed. published by Ace Books, New York.

 AUTHOR:  Dick, Philip K. 
 TITLE:   Clans of the Alphane Moon / Philip K. Dick ; afterward by Berry
          N. Malzbery. 
 IMPRINT: New York : Bluejay Book, c1964. 
 PHYSICAL FEATURES: 269 p. ; 21 cm. 

1964 THE THREE STIGMATA OF PALMER ELDRITCH
  The Gregg science fiction series
  New York : Gregg Press, 1979, c1964. xx, 278 p. ; 21 cm.
  Reprint of the 1965 ed. published by Doubleday, New York, 
    in series: Doubleday science fiction; 
    with a new introd. by Paul Williams.

  The three stigmata of Palmer Eldritch.  
  Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday 1965 <c1964>
  278 p. 22 cm.  (Doubleday science fiction.)

1965 DR BLOODMONEY OR HOW WE GOT ALONG AFTER THE BOMB  
  with a new introd. by Norman Spinrad. Boston : Gregg Press, 1977, c1965.
  xiv, 222 p. ; 21 cm. (The Gregg Press science fiction series)
  Reprint of the ed. published by Ace Books, New York.

1965 ZAP GUN  
  with a new introd. by Charles Platt. 
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1965.  xii, 176 p. : ill. ; 21 cm. 
  (Gregg Press science fiction series)
  Reprint of the ed. published by Pyramid Publications, New York.

  [New York] : Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 1978,c1965.

1967 COUNTER CLOCK WORLD  
  with a new introd. by David G.  Hartwell. 
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1967.  x, 160 p. ; 21 cm. 
  (The Gregg  science fiction series)
  Reprint of the ed. published by Berkeley Pub. Corp., New York, 
  in series, A Berkeley medallion book.

1968 DO ANDROIDS DREAM OF ELECTRIC SHEEP

1969 GALACTIC POT-HEALER
  New York, Berkeley Pub. Corp. {1969} 
 Physical Description:  148 p. 22 cm.

1969 THE PRESERVING MACHINE
  The preserving machine and other stories.  
  New York, Ace Books <1969> 314 p. 21 cm.
  Short stories.

  The preserving machine and other stories, by Philip K. Dick. 
  London, Gollancz, 1971. 252 p. 23 cm. 
  CONTENTS: The preserving machine. War game. Upon the dull earth.
    Roog. War veteran. Top stand-by job. Beyond lies the wub.
    We can remember it for you wholesale. Captive market.
    If there were no Benny Cemoli. Retreat syndrome. The crawlers.
    Oh, to be a Blobel! Pay for the printer.

1969 UBIK  
  with a new introd. by Michael Bishop.
  The Gregg Press science fiction series
  Reprint of the ed. published by Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y., 
  in series: Doubleday science fiction.
  Boston : Gregg Press, 1979, c1969. xvi, 202 p. ; 21 cm.

  Ubik, by Philip K. Dick. 
  [London] Rapp & Whiting [1970, c1969]  202 p. 22 cm. 

1969 A DRAMATIZATION OF THE DEFENDERS (sound recording)
  A dramatization of The defenders / [[Sound recording]]by Philip Dick.
  Tucson Ariz. : Living Literature, [c1969] 
  PHYSICAL FEATURES: 1 sound cassette (27 min.) : analog. 
  OTHER TITLES:  Defenders. 

1970 OUR FRIENDS FROM FROLIX 8
  Our friends from Frolix 8 / Philip K. Dick. 
  New York : Ace Books, 1970. 185 p. ; 22 cm.

1972 WE CAN BUILD YOU
  We can build you / by Philip K. Dick.
  New York : Daw Books, 1972. 206 p. ; 18 cm.

1974 FLOW MY TEARS, THE POLICEMAN SAID
  Flow my tears, the policeman said <by> Philip K. Dick.  <1st ed.>  
  Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1974.  231 p. 22 cm.

1975 CONFESSIONS OF A CRAP ARTIST
 Confessions of a crap artist : Jack Isidore (of Seville, Calif.) : a
    chronicle of verified scientific fact, 1945-1959 : a novel / by
    Philip K. Dick. 
 New York : Entwhistle Books, 1975. 
 Glen Ellen, CA : Entwhistle Books ; Berkeley, CA : 
    distributed by Bookpeople, 1978, c1975.
 London : Magnum Books, 1979,c1975.

1976 DEUS IRAE  
  Deus irae / Philip K. Dick & Roger Zelazny. 1st ed. 
  Garden City, N.Y. : Doubleday, 1976.
  182 p. ; 22 cm. (Doubleday science fiction)

1977 A SCANNER DARKLY
  A scanner darkly / Philip K. Dick. 1st ed.
  Garden City, N.Y. : Doubleday, 1977. 220 p. ; 22 cm.

  A scanner darkly / Philip K. Dick. 
  New York, N.Y. : DAW Books, 1984, c1977. 

  Hastings on the Hudson, NY : Ultramarine Press

1980 THE GOLDEN MAN
  The golden man / Philip K. Dick ; edited by Mark Hurst. 
  Book club ed. 
  [New York] : Berkley Publishing Corp., 1980. 
  325 p. ; 22 cm. 
  SERIES:  A Berkley book 

  London : Eyre Methuen/Magnum, 1981

1981 VALIS
  Valis / Philip K. Dick. <1st ed.>. New York : Bantam Books, 1981.
  227 p. ; 18 cm. (Bantam science fiction)

1981 PKD A PHILIP K DICK BIBLIOGRAPHY  
  Levack, Daniel J. H. 4n
  PKD, a Philip K. Dick bibliography / compiled by Daniel J.H. Levack ;
  with annotations by Steven Owen Godersky.  1st ed. 
  San Francisco, Calif. : Underwood/Miller, 1981.
  158 p. : ill. ; 25 cm.
  Afterword by Philip K. Dick originally published in a letter to 
    SF commentary no. 17.

1981 THE DIVINE INVASION
  The divine invasion / Philip K. Dick. -- New York : Timescape Books :
  distributed by Simon and Schuster, c1981 239 p. ; 22 cm

1982 BLADE RUNNER : (Do Androids dream of electric sheep)
  New York : Ballantine Books, 1982, c1968. 216 p. ; 18 cm.
  Originally published as : Do Androids dream of electric sheep.

1982 TRANSMIGRATION OF TIMOTHY ARCHER  
  New York : Timescape Books : Distributed by Simon and Schuster,
    c1982. 255 p. ; 22 cm.
  Bibliography: p. 254-255.

1983 THE UNTELEPORTED MAN
  The unteleported man / Philip K. Dick. 
  New York : Berkley, c1983. 202 p. ; 18 cm.

1984 ROBOTS ANDROIDS AND MECHANICAL ODDITIES THE SCIENCE  
  Robots, androids, and mechanical oddities : the science fiction of 
    Philip K.  Dick
  Edited by Patricia S. Warrick and Martin H. Greenberg.
  Carbondale : Southern Illinois University Press, c1984. ix, 261 p. ; 24
  cm. 

1984 THE MAN WHOSE TEETH WERE ALL EXACTLY ALIKE 
  1st paperback ed.
  Willimantic, Conn. : Mark V. Ziesing, 1984. 223 p. ; 23 cm.

1984 LIES, INC.
 London : Gollancz, 1984. 
 199 p. ; 21 cm. 

1985 UBIK : THE SCREENPLAY / Philip K. Dick ; 
  illustrated by Doug Rice, Val Lakey-Lindahn, and Ron Lindahn
  1st ed.
  Minneapolis, Minn. : Corroboree Press, 1985. xiv , 154 p. : ill.
    (some col.) ; 25 cm.
  SUBJECT   Dick, Philip K. Ubik;  Moving picture plays;  Film
            adaptations; 

1985 I HOPE I SHALL ARRIVE SOON  
  AUTHOR    Dick, Philip K. and Hurst, Mark. and Williams, Paul
  TITLE     I hope I shall arrive soon / Philip K. Dick ; edited by Mark
            Hurst and Paul Williams. 1st ed.
  CITATION  New York : Doubleday, 1985. 179 p. ; 22 cm.
  Contents  Introduction, How to build a universe that doesn't fall apart
            two days later; The short happy life of the Brown Oxford;
            Explorers we; Holy quarrel; What'll we do with Ragland Park?;
            Strange memories of death; The alien mind; The exit door leads
            in; Chains of air, web of aether; Rautavaara's case; I hope I
            shall arrive soon.

1985 IN MILTON LUMKY TERRITORY  
  Pleasantville, N.Y. : Dragon Press, 1985. 213 p. ; 23 cm. 1st ed.

1985 PUTTERING ABOUT IN A SMALL LAND  
  Chicago, Ill. : Academy Chicago Publishers, 1985. 
  8509 291 p. ; 22 cm.

1985 RADIO FREE ALBEMUTH  
  New York : Arbor House, c1985. 214 p. ; 22 cm.

1986 HUMPTY DUMPTY IN OAKLAND
  Humpty Dumpty in Oakland / by Philip K. Dick. 
  London : Gollancz, 1986.
  199 p. ; 23 cm.

1987 MARY AND THE GIANT  
  New York : Arbor House, c1987. 230 p. ; 22 cm.

1987
  The collected stories of Philip K. Dick / preface by Philip K. Dick ; 
  foreword by Steven Owen Godersky.
  Los Angeles, Calif. ; Columbia, Pa. : Underwood/Miller, 1987.

  v. 1. Beyond lies the Wub / introduction by Roger Zelazny  
  v. 2. Second variety / introduction by Norman Spinrad  
  v. 3. The father-thing / introduction by John Brunner  
  v. 4. The days of Perky Pat / introduction by James Tiptree, Jr. 
  v. 5. The little black box / introduction by Thomas M. Disch.


1988 BROKEN BUBBLE  
  Broken bubble / by Philip K. Dick.  
  New York : Arbor House : Morrow, <1989?>

Other Stuff

  Machover, Tod, 1953-
  VALIS [sound recording] : an opera in two parts / by Tod Machover
    ; based on the novel by Philip K. Dick.
  New York, N.Y. : Bridge, p1988.
 
  Williams, Paul, 1948- * Dick, Philip K.
  Only apparently real  / Paul Williams.
  New York : Arbor House, c1986.
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Date: 6 Jun 90 15:20:46 GMT
From: INFOSY11@uconnvm.bitnet (The Silver Rainmaker)
Subject: _The_Ruby_Knight_

It's nice to know that _The_Seeress_Of_Kell_ will be coming out in October,
But what I would like to know is when does Eddings plan to release the
second book of his new series, The Elenium, entitled _The_Ruby_Knight_?????
_The_Diamond_Throne_ came out before _The_Sorceress_Of_Darshiva_, in early
spring '89, as a matter of fact, yet I have heard NOTHING about the second
book, which you would think would be out by now. I even asked Waldenbooks
to look up some info for me, and they found nothing. No word of release,
NADA.  This has got me confused. Eddings has always been right on time.
What happened?

Mike Loux
University of Connecticut
Computer Center
Storrs, CT
INFOSY11@UCONNVM
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Date: 2 Jun 90 15:56:39 GMT
From: "Jerome_A._Henry.ESM3"@xerox.com
Subject: Mike Resnick Books

  I'm looking for a list of books by Mike Resnick. Both my son and I have
liked all the books that we have read by him so far.
 
  Thanks in advance.

Jerome A. Henry

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 16:48:40 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Mike Resnick Books

>  I'm looking for a list of books by Mike Resnick.

As best as I can remember or check, in approximate chronological order,
Mike Resnick has written:

The Soul Eater
Birthright: The Book of Man
Walpurgis III
The Branch

Tales of the Galactic Midway:
   #1  Sideshow
   #2  The Three-Legged Hootch Dancer
   #3  The Wild Alien Tamer
   #4  The Best Rootin' Tootin' Shootin' Gunslinger in the Whole Damned
       Galaxy 

Eros in Orbit (Tales of the Velvet Comet)
   #1  Eros Ascending
   #2  Eros at Zenith
   #3  Eros Descending
   #4  Eros at Nadir

Stalking the Unicorn:  A Fable of Tonight
Santiago: A Myth of the Far Future
The Dark Lady: A Romance of the Far Future
Ivory: A Legend of Past and Future
Paradise: A Chronicle of a Distant World
Second Contact

There is also an author named Michael Resnick who has written a couple of
bad heroic fantasies.  Don't be fooled!

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 04:37:23 GMT
From: mlelias@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu (Mike Elias)
Subject: Re: Mike Resnick Books

I know of only a few of his books. Here they are:

   1) Tales of the Galactic Midway (there are about 4 or 5 in the series)
   2) Ivory
   3) Santiago
   4) Paradise

   Those are the only four that I know of for sure. I do know that he is
supposed to be working with Asimov and others to compile a collection of
short stories based upon the premise of a ring of artificial satellites,
each containing its own society. Going along with his current fascination
with African culture, his offering is said to be about an African society.
If you look at books three and four above, I believe that they are both of
that nature.

Mike Elias
Oxford, Oh
Miami University
Mlelias@Miavx1.Bitnet
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Date: 3 Jun 90 19:36:56 GMT
From: MLW@math.ams.com (Maxine L. Wolfson)
Subject: hard sf titles

My SO and I were in our local purveyor of books the other day, and after
lengthy perusal, he turned to me and whined "Where are the hard scifi
books?  This all looks like dragons and wizards and other non-reality based
things grumblegrumblegrumble."  I pointed out some of the cyberpunk that's
been bandied about here, and he still whined.  Short of getting rid of my
SO, where can I find some hard sf so that I can get some peace and quiet
back into my life?

Please e-mail me directly.

mlw@math.ams.com

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

    Television - Men Into Space (2 msgs) & The Invisible Man (3 msgs) &
                 Captain Nice & Search & Salvage 1 & War of the Worlds &
                 Request for References

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 15 May 90 18:26:20 GMT
From: msandlin@ncsc.navy.mil (Sandlin)
Subject: More TV SF

I've been watching the discussion on TV SF and I am surprised at a glaring
omission. My memory of this show is quite dim, I was only six or seven at
the time. Somewhere between 1959 and 1963, I watched an unanimated SF show
on Saturday morning. I don't remember the exact title, but it had something
to do with the main character, Colonel McCauley, USAF, or maybe USSF. I
know I actually watched it because my mother still has a picture of me
wearing my Col. McCauley space helmet. The helmet was neat, but with the
face shield down, it distorted vision which caused me to run into curbs a
lot when I wore it while riding a bicycle.

My tastes were much less discriminating then, but I remember the show as
being very good. The helmets and spacesuits looked very much like modern
NASA equipment. They had a space station that was a rotating ring in
geosynchronous orbit. To go back and forth to the station, they used a
vehicle that looked very much like proposals for the next generation of
space shuttles. There were two lunar bases, a large one on near side, and a
much smaller radio observatory on far side. I don't remember what they used
to go between the space station an the moon.

There were no ray guns or exotic weapons, and except for one episode in
which the far side station picked up a signal from another star system,
there were no space beasties. The plots involved meteor hits, equipment
malfunctions, and being stuck in space when your son has to suddenly go
into the hospital.

Here are a few of the episodes as best as I can remember them:

   The far side station picks up a transmission from another star system.
   For reasons unremembered, reply is urgent, lunar sunrise, orbital
   alignment, or station shutdown due to budget cuts. They cobble together
   a transmitter and send back a message that includes a sing along by
   station personnel.

   The reaction jets that control station spin malfunction. Heroic effort
   is required to repair the jets before our heroes are either crushed or
   the station disintegrates.

   A lunar party becomes stranded, and because of mountains, they can't
   send a distress call. They have to make a long hike that will probably
   take more air than they have. Our heroes are almost at the end when they
   discover the remains of a much earlier expedition that had been lost.
   The first expedition had no hope of rescue, and rather than die a slow
   death, they left good-bye messages and opened their suits to space,
   leaving behind enough oxygen for our heroes to survive.

   A shuttle returning to Earth either has a malfunction or is hit by space
   debris. The engines are disabled and they can't be rescued before they
   run out of air. The crew resigns themselves to their fate until they
   figure out a way to connect the LOX tank to their life support system,
   which is only accomplished by a perilous EVA.

   Space station crewmember gets a message that his son is in the hospital
   and near death. No shuttles are available for six weeks.

I find it hard to believe that I am the only one that ever watched this
show. As I said, it was very good, with good special effects. I would
appreciate any other recollections.

Mike Sandlin
msandlin@ncsc.navy.mil
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Date: 18 May 90 21:53:21 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: Re: More TV SF

From Tim Brooks & Earle Marsh's "The Complete Directory to Prime Time
Network TV Shows" (4th ed., 1988):

    MEN INTO SPACE  (science fiction) 

    First telecast 30 Sept. 1959 
    Last  telecast  7 Sept. 1960 

    Broadcast history: Sept. 1959 - Sep. 1960, CBS Wed. 8:30 - 9:00 

    Cast: 

    Col. Edward McCauley......William Lundigan 

    On October 4, 1957, Russia launched the world's first man-made
    satellite.  It was too late to get a show about it on television that
    season, or even the next, but in 1959 CBS was ready to capitalize on
    the high public interest in and concern about the "space race" with
    this realistic dramatization of space exploration.  "Men into Space"
    was produced with the cooperation and assistance of the army, navy, air
    force, and numerous scientific organizations, and every attempt was
    made to present an accurate picture of man's likely experiences and
    problems away from Earth.  Col. Edward McCauley was the only regular
    member of the cast.  His adventures on the moon base, the space
    station, other planets within the solar system, and on rocketships in
    transit provided the stories.  Problems with equipment, the
    environment, and the people involved in the space program all created
    crisis situations for the indomitable Col. McCauley.

William December Starr
wdstarr@athena.mit.edu
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Date: 16 May 90 13:48:20 GMT
From: bjb@hubcap.clemson.edu (BJ Backitis )
Subject: Re: More B Television

bob@castle.ed.ac.uk (Bob Gray):
>leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper) writes:
>>There were two TV series called "The Invisible Man".  There was an
>>earlier one made in Britain and shown here in the late 50's and early
>>60's.  I thought the title was figurative and never watched it.  
> 
> There was a third TV series called "The Invisible Man".
>
> This was a direct adaption of the H.G. Wells book done by the BBC in the
> mid '80s.
  
I'm not sure of the date of it, but I know there was a show based on an
invisibility theme (might even be the same one that Bob mentions, but I
thought the show was more in the mid 70's.
  
Anyway, it had David McCallum (The guy who played Solo's partner in Man
from U.N.C.L.E.) as a guy who could TURN invisible by doing something with
his fancy watch, but could only stay invisible for so much time a day
(otherwise he start to get weak and sick and other good plot devices would
happen ;-) .  He also had to strip down once he went invisible (because his
clothes and everything else didn't follow suit (pardon the pun)).
    
I remember this show because there was a bit deal about the way they shot
the invisibility stuff, with actor in a blue body stocking in front of a
blue matte effect screen, with the process that would "erase" the blue for
overlap with a background scene.  It was very well done, and allowed the
actor to manipulate real objects while being invisible.
  
There was, of course, the female interest for the main character, which was
(of course ^2) attractive.  Plus, if memory doesn't fail me totally, there
was some sort of reluctance on the part of the character to use the
invisibility on his "assignments" (usually intelligence and spy related).
   
Also, does anyone remember a show called "SEARCH", staring Hugh somebody
and Burgess Meredith, where the guy has this fancy little pendant which was
a camera and an implant in his ear which acted as a radio receiver?  They
had this fancy set with a dozen or so people manning consoles which
monitored his medical functions, tracked him, all sorts of stuff.
   
BJ Backitis
Info. Systems Development
Clemson Univ. 
Division of Comp. & Info. Technology
BJB@CLEMSON.BITNET
BJB@HUBCAP.CLEMSON.EDU
{...}!emory!hubcap!bjb
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Date: 18 May 90 00:10:04 GMT
From: csusac!unify!dxs@csufres.csufresno.edu (Dale R. Shaver)
Subject: Re: More B Television

bjb@hubcap.clemson.edu (BJ Backitis ) writes:
>bob@castle.ed.ac.uk (Bob Gray) writes:
>
>I'm not sure of the date of it, but I know there was a show based on an
>invisibility theme (might even be the same one that Bob mentions, but I
>thought the show was more in the mid 70's.
>  
>Anyway, it had David McCallum ( The guy who played Solo's partner in Man
>from U.N.C.L.E.) as a guy who could TURN invisible by doing something with
>his fancy watch, but could only stay invisible for so much time a day
>(otherwise he start to get weak and sick and other good plot devices would
>happen ;-) .  He also had to strip down once he went invisible (because
>his clothes and everything else didn't follow suit (pardon the pun)).

I remember the show, but not the title (as always ;^).  The pilot episode
had the hero electrocuted in some underwater accident, as I remember, and
when they found him, his particles became scattered, and thus ("thus" used
in the TV meaning) he was invisible.  They were able to "coalesce" his
atoms through some means, which he wore as that watch you mentioned.  The
idea was that he HAD to become invisible so that he could go into a
"normal" state (or he would implode or something), but if he stayed that
way too long, he would stay invisible forever.

Dale Shaver
Unify Technical Support
dxs@unify.UUCP         
{{ucdavis,csun,lll-crg}!csusac,pyramid,sequent}!unify!dxs
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Date: 19 May 90 04:18:34 GMT
From: dstowell@ddsw1.mcs.com (David M. Stowell)
Subject: Invisible Men (was: More B Television)

Actually, the last article confused two Invisible Man shows. The one with
David McCallum as "The Invisible Man", involved a scientist who was
experimenting with invisibility, invents a machine that generates it and a
serum that reverses its effects, uses the machine to become invisible in an
emergency, but finds that the serum no longer can reverse the effect on
him. (whew!) Thus, he is permanently invisible. A friend of his creates a
mask and gloves that look exactly like his former appearance, so he appears
as normal when wearing clothes and the mask.

The scientist is then (obviously) used by the government for investigatory
purposes, and he turns invisible by simply taking off the mask and his
clothes. This is similar to the original "Invisible Man" story.

The other series was called "Gemini Man". Here, a nuclear tech type is
diving in a water tank which holds a nuclear reactor. The reactor happens
to malfunction at that point, exposing our hero to massive radiation that
destabilizes his DNA and makes him invisible. A stabilizing device, in the
shape of a wrist watch, is built for him that will maintain his visibility.
He is able to turn it off, rendering him invisible, but a timer on the
device reminded him that he could be invisible for only tem minutes a day;
if he exceeded that, he would be permanently invisible (je pense...).  He
had two associates that wore devices that indicated when he was invisible
and how much time he had left. Of course, he also worked for the government
for investigatory purposes.

I still want to know how his destabilized DNA managed to make his clothes
invisible at the same time as his body... :)

------------------------------

Date: 18 May 90 18:23:43 GMT
From: myers@hpfcdj.hp.com (Bob Myers)
Subject: Re: TV SF

>3) Captain Nice - The actor who played KITT's voice on Knight Rider and
>   the crusty heart surgeon on St. Elsewhere plays a very average guy who
>   with the aid of his mother's potion becomes an invincible super-hero.
>   A very dumb show.  I only saw two episodes recently but was obviously
>   created in the 60's.

YES!  As a matter of fact, I was just thinking of this discussion this
morning, and Captain Nice came to mind. I wondered if anyone else would
remember it.  One of the more completely awful sitcoms of the 60s, this
show aired about the same time as another super-hero comedy, "Mr.
Terrific".  In _CN_, William Daniels played a police scientist named Carter
Nash, who came up with a super-power formula in his lab.  As I recall, he
picked up the "Captain Nice" moniker when forced into action in what
remained of his street clothes after the usual TV mad-scientist's-lab
explosion; he was wearing a monogrammed "CN" belt buckle, and the requisite
Innocent Bystander asked him what the initials stood for.

For that matter, how about "Mr. Terrific"?  All I remember about this one
was that an average Joe was the only person in the country on whom a new
super-secret formula would work; it granted him superstrength and flight
for one hour, plus he could take up to two ten-minute "booster pills."
(The 60-minute pill was a multicolored ball that would choke a hippo!)
Donald Pleasance played one of the government types who supervised Mr.
Terrific, but I don't recall any of the other actors.  The silver costume
and mask was a real hoot, though.

Bob Myers
myers%hpfcla@hplabs.hp.com

------------------------------

From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Search
Date: 20 May 90 19:06:36 GMT

 A fun TV show with some incredible [literally] devices. The agents were
very thoroughly monitered: One of the continuing plot threads was the
observers at Probe [?] HQ could observe the agent's involuntary reactions
to attractive MOS and always felt free to comment in painfully personal
detail on them.  Probe agents no doubt were selected in part for a certain
element of exhibitionism.
 The horde of observers filled a room the size of a lecture hall.  The
agent didn't hve to be too bright [I always had the impression that Agent
Grover had trouble tying his own shoes] since the HQ staff could often
coach him in areas the agent was lacking. It must have been terribly
distracting to have all those voices shouting in the agent's ear all the
time.
 The star of the show was the telecommunication's devices the agents wore.
Small enough to be mistaken for a ring or tie pin, it had a global range
[You could always tell when the agent was really far away; they'd show a
fast shot of some small radar installation scanning the sky]. It could
'see' over a wide band of EMR [At least IR to UV, maybe higher] and at
short range, it could monitor people's physical functions, a real asset
when the agent was trying to bluff his way out of a bad situation. I think
it had sonar as well. I always wanted one of those rings [But without the
peanut gallery]. There was an amusing review of the show in 'Galaxy
Magazine' in the early to mid seventies which went into painful detail
discussing the anomolous technology used in shows like 'Search' or 'Wild,
Wild West' [At least 'WWW' was set in an alternate timeline's 1880s. I
think the President was different; God knows the gadgets weren't available
in our 1880].

JDN  

------------------------------

Date: 22 May 90 18:47:14 GMT
From: brucem@hpindda.hp.com (Bruce Mackey)
Subject: More SF TV

Did anybody yet mention that series with the salvage yard people who built
a rocket and "salvaged" all the junk left on the moon?  Then they discoverd
a way to make gasoline in used-up oil wells?  Then they use the rocket to
take an iceberg to the desert countries?  Lots of B science qualification
in this one!

Didn't it star Andy Griffith as the salvage yard owner? The other
characters were some woman scientist and some ex-astronaut as the
rocket-jockey.

What was the name of this show, "Salvage" or something?

------------------------------

Date: 21 May 90 20:56:21 GMT
From: timl@maxwell.concordia.ca ( TIM LAPIN )
Subject: "War of the Worlds" finale.  Questions and some spoilers

Did anyone catch the final episode for this season of WOTW?  I watched it
last night and several questions occurred to me.

1) Is this the end of the series?  It seems to me that they have found a
nice if slightly unfinished (see other points) way to end the conflict.

2) What about all the other aliens roaming about?  Are they presumed to be
dead or assimilated?  I am thinking primarily of Quinn and the one who
"linked" with the computer operator Ace.

3) The show indicated that the 40 or so alien survivors were perhaps the
only Morthrin left.  What about the years of conquest that has been hinted
at by various characters, who should know, over both seasons?  As reference
consider the "synth" from the first season, and the Crystal woman and her
son in the second season.  Are there no other colonized planets?

4) Finally, I must admit that I had envisioned a Planet of the Apes like
ending wherein human and alien children alike were sitting in front of
their teacher learning of their mutual past.  This epilogue would ideally
be set about 200 years later on an ecologically sound Earth.

Oh well. :-) 

Please respond by e-mail.  Thank you.

Tim Lapin
Concordia University
Montreal, Quebec, Canada
(514) 848-7639 
timl@maxwell.concordia.ca

------------------------------

Date: Wed, 6 June 90 09:11:18 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: SF TV

   For those of you that have been enjoying the discussion on old SF TV and
remember my announcement a few issues back about the guide I was putting
together, here is the current status: I have just finished going through
about 5 reference books, and still have several dozen more to go.
   I am hoping to finish this and make an announcment of its availability
before the end of the summer.  Again, I would like to request that anyone
who has suggestions of reference materials that would be useful for this
guide but are currently out of print, please send any details you have to
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu.
  Also, if anyone happens to know how to get back issues of TV Guide (no
libraries seem to keep them for some reason :-) I would be grateful.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Wed, 6 Jun 90 08:00:52 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: SPOILER WARNING

****WARNING****

The following messages feature a discussion of the new movie, "Back to the
Future, Part III."  Some of the material and comments presented in this
discussion may give away key elements of the plot of the movie.  Those of
you that have not yet seen the film, may want to skip this message.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 04:47:28 GMT
From: GEISJBJ@uregina1.bitnet ("John B. Geis")
Subject: Back To The Future summary

Having just seen Back To The Future III, I came home and looked up an
article that had appeared here several months ago.  Unfortunately, I cannot
remember who wrote it originally, but I'm sure he'll pop up shortly to
claim it.

The following is the 'linear timeline' of the Back To The Future movies.  I
have added in the events of the third movie, and modified the original
report to include items that I consider of importance. Needless to say, if
you have not yet seen BTTF III, you may wish to skip this until you do.

This report tries to specify the final timeline that resulted.

January 1st, 1885

Dr. Emmett Brown materializes with a burst of light and a crackle of
electricity, a hundred feet above the ground. The lightning bolt that hit
the DeLorean at the end of BTTF 2 has destroyed the flight controls, and we
assume that the crash landing is rather rough (we don't see this arrival in
the movie). The time circuits are also damaged.

January thru August, 1885

Doc Brown attempts to repair the car, but finds that the materials needed
to repair the time circuits do not yet exist. The Doc sets himself up as a
Blacksmith and settles into life in 'The Olde West'! He hides the car in an
abandoned mine, and seals it up.

September 1st, 1885

Doc Brown writes a letter to Marty McFly, explaining what he has done with
the car, and includes schematics and instructions that will allow Doc Brown
(1955 version) to repair the time circuits with 1955's vacuum tube
technology. He tells Marty to retrieve the car from where it has been
hidden for 70 years, fix it, and return to 1985. Marty is NOT to try and
return to 1885 to find him.

September 2nd, 1885

With a flash of light, Marty and the DeLorean appear in the desert and are
'ambushed' by the indians, the calvary, and a bear! The gas line on the car
is hit by an arrow, leaving the tank dry. Marty goes into town, gets in a
fight with 'Mad Dog' Tannen, and is saved by Doc. Marty tells Doc that they
must get out of this time, as Doc is due to be killed in five days!
However, the car needs gas to get up to 88 mph, in order to activate the
time circuit.  And the next gas station isn't due for about 40 years.

September 2nd to 6th, 1885

A lot of stuff happens. Attempts to fix car, Doc falls in love, 'Mad Dog'
plans to kill Marty (known to the folks of 1885 as Mr. Clint Eastwood), and
a suitably insane plan is hatched to get the car up to 88 mph. (Want more
details, go see the movie!)

September 7th, 1885

Doc breaks up with girlfriend, Marty almost gets killed by 'Mad Dog', and
they all almost get killed by an out-of-control locomotive (which is
pushing the car down a track towards a ravine with no bridge). At the last
moment, Doc and Clara (the girlfriend) are swept away to safety on Marty's
hoverboard, and the DeLorean hits speed, blasting 100 years into the
future!

Sometime in the next six or seven years:

Doc and Clara get married, have two boys, and re-invent the time machine.

September 5th(?) to 11th, 1955

Marty arrives in 1955, runs over a scarecrow and a pine tree. Meets his
father, is hit by his grandfather, and meets his teenaged mother and
identifies himself as Calvin Klein. Goes to Doc Brown's house, explains his
predicament, and gets Doc's help to get home. He then spends the next few
days trying to make his parents fall in love (and irritating Biff in the
process)

September 12th, 1955

Marty and Doc arrive in 1955 from the 'Biff-o-rama' timeline. Sometime
either shortly before or shortly after this, Old Biff also arrives from
2015. Marty and old Biff find young Biff and shadow him. Old Biff gives the
Sports Trivia book to his younger self. He then returns to his car and goes
back to 2015. Meanwhile Marty (herefore known as Marty Mk.2), is locked in
Biff's garage and calls Doc (herefore known as Doc'85) for help.

Biff hops in his car, and heads for the dance at the school, with Marty 2
hiding in the back seat. Meanwhile, Marty 1 writes a letter to Doc'55 to
warn him about the terrorist attack that will occur in 1985. He then goes
to pick up his mother for the dance. Doc'85 bumps into Doc'55 while he is
setting up his 'weather experiment', but is not recognized.

Marty 2 finally gets the book back from Biff, after his father has punched
Biff's lights out. Marty's parents kiss for the first time on the dance
floor, as Marty 1 plays a guitar on stage. Marty 2 is being chased by
Biff's gang, and must then save Marty 1 from them as well. However, he runs
into Biff and loses the book again. Doc'85 and Marty 2 give chase with
flying DeLorean and HoverBoard, regaining the book. Marty 2 burns the book,
and history is restored as it should have been. However, Doc'85 and the
flying DeLorean are hit by lightning and vanish in a tremendous flash.

Moments later, a Western Union messenger delivers to Marty 2 the letter
that Doc wrote to him in 1885. As Marty 2 runs into town, Marty 1 races
towards the power line that runs from the clock tower. The car hits the
line as the lightning strike hits the clock tower, supplying the 1.251
GWatts of power required to send him back to 1985. As the Doc'55 celebrates
their success, Marty 2 tears around the corner up the street and runs up to
him. Upon seeing Marty again, Doc faints in shock.

September 13th to several days later:

Marty and Doc Brown'55 retrieve the DeLorean from the abandoned mine where
it has sat for 70 years. While doing so, they discover Doc Brown's
tombstone.  Marty resolves to go back to 1885 and save the Doc'85. Finally,
Marty hops into the repaired car, and jumps back to 1885. (No doubt the
tombstone is immediately forgotten by Doc Brown'55 the moment that Marty
and the car vanish, as history is changed in 1885 and the tombstone never
existed).

1955-1985

During this time, Doc Brown spends his life and fortune inventing the time
machine. He also reassembles Marty 1's letter about the terrorists and
decides to wear a bullet-proof vest.

Some Friday, 1985

[START OF TRILOGY]
Marty awakes to the buzz of his alarm, and goes to Doc Brown's place. The
Doc has not been home for several days from the look of it. Marty gets to
school late, and gets detention. That night, he goes to the Lone Pine Mall
to see what Doc is up to. They successfully test the time machine.

Marty arrives back from 1955 in the town square and sees the Libyan
terrorists driving towards the mall. He gives chase on foot. He arrives in
time to see the Libyans attack and shoot Doc Brown, who, having been
forewarned by Marty's letter written 30 years before, is wearing a
bullet-proof vest. Meanwhile, Marty-not-yet-in-55 is driving the DeLorean
away from the Libyans and activates the time circuits. He and the car
jump back to 1955.

Marty-back-from-1955 rushes to Doc and finds that he is alive. Doc then
zooms off to 2015. Marty goes home, and next morning finds out that his
family have changed (which he only notices because he caused the change
while time travelling).

The next day, Saturday, 1985

Doc arrives back to warn Marty and Jennifer about their kids. Doc, Marty,
and Jennifer get in the car and take off for 2015. Car-waxer Biff sees the
flying DeLorean vanish.

That evening, they all return and leave Jennifer on what should be her
porch. Shortly thereafter, Doc and Marty determine what has caused the
variation in timelines and head out for 1955 to correct it. (This has only
been mentioned here to maintain the continuity of the story, as this entire
timeline ceased to exist the moment that Doc and Marty left it. It reverted
to the normal timeline, leaving only Jennifer and Einstein unchanged, due
to their time travelling.)

The next day, Sunday, 1985

The next morning, Marty arrives back from 1885 in the DeLorean, on the
railroad tracks passing over Eastwood Ravine. Moments later, the car is
destroyed by a train. Marty returns home, sees that his family is back to
normal (end-of-first-movie normal). He takes the truck over to Jennifer's
house and wakes her up. They then avoid the accident that destroyed Marty's
life in 2015. As Jennifer now knows everything, they both go back to the
site of the DeLorean wreck, and sadly go over what little is left.

Suddenly, a burst of energy hurls them both off their feet, and Doc appears
in his new time-travelling train. He introduces them to Clara and their
kids, then takes off in the Hover-converted train engine and vanishes into
history! [END OF TRILOGY]

2015

Doc arrives in 2015 and makes the changes to the Time Machine (tm) (as well
as buying a new wardrobe), finds out about Marty's kids and returns to 1985
to fetch Marty (He apparently also spends some time travelling to other
times as well, as he is well equipped with cash from a lot of years, as we
see upon his and Marty's return to 1955 later on).

Doc et al., arrive. Marty saves his kids and finds he will have problems in
the future. Jennifer also learns some things. Old Biff steals the Time
Machine (tm) and goes back in time to 1955. Old Biff returns in some
distress.  Doc and Marty return to bad 1985, and decide that they must
return again to 1955 to get the book back.

That's the entire story folks. And more than enough for one day. Until the
next time.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 18:53:17 GMT
From: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Kenneth Arromdee)
Subject: Finally saw BTTF III

OK, I've just seen BTTF III and also read a week of back articles on it.
Naturally everyone has thought of everything which I did; these are my own
comments:

1) The tombstone and "beloved Clara".  Since in the original timeline the
ravine was named Clayton Ravine because Clara died there, and because Clara
was saved only because of Marty's presence, the tombstone, coming from an
1885 without Marty, could not have referred to Clara, who died before Doc
met her.

Best answer: Clara would indeed have been rescued even without Marty's
presence.  Marty remembers "Clayton Ravine" only because he lived through,
and remembers, the original timeline which didn't have Doc in 1885 at all.
(This works, except that the concept of remembering the original timeline
is a bit fuzzy.  If photographs change, why don't people's memories? After
all, both are records of the past.)

2) Why didn't Doc just take Clara with him to 1985?  The excuse that that'd
change history doesn't work - Clara was supposed to die in the ravine,
remember?  Certainly not leaving her around in 1885 would be closer to the
original timeline than if he _did_ leave her around in 1885.

Someone remarked that Doc was thinking nonscientifically because of the
dictates of the heart.  I don't believe this since in this case science and
emotion give exactly the same answer!  (Take Clara with you).

Throughout the whole movie, in fact, I was expecting Doc to do something
like "No matter how dangerous it is to Time I want to be with Clara and I'm
taking her with me to the future."  Then, after Doc makes this decision out
of love he suddenly realizes that it also happened to be the logical and
scientific thing to do, and that the heart _was_ right after all.

3) The gas tank.  Possible solutions:
  Take the gas from the "other" DeLorean which Doc hid in a cave.  (Yes, it
should still exist since two Martys and two Docs existed in the same time
at various points in the trilogy.)  It wouldn't change Marty's 1955, since
after getting the time machine working Doc could take a trip to 1985, pick
up a few gallons of gas, and put the gas _back_in_ the
stored-away-in-a-cave DeLorean so 1955 would continue on as before.  Best
explanation: Doc didn't store the car with gasoline in it, so there was no
gasoline to recover.  

  Use electricity instead of gas.  The "best" answer is that this was
either impractical or would take until past Monday 8AM, an answer I don't
like because it can be used to explain _anything_ away.  

  Use kerosene. See above, under electricity.  

  _Distill_ the alcohol instead of using whiskey right out of a bottle.
Nobody seems to have caught this possibility yet.  

  Forget the car.  Remove the Mr. Fusion device and time machine, _carry_
them, and use the hoverboard to get up to 88 mph (which we've seen it do).
Nobody thought of this one.  See above, under electricity.

4) Morality of time travel changes: was it right to leave Biff in the
position he was in?  (Satisfactorily answered: We have no reason to believe
Biff was actually worse off, all Marty did was to give his father
confidence and any hole Biff dug himself into was of his own making, and
Doc (who was the one talking about not to change stuff) might not have
known about it anyway.

5) How did Doc know Marty and Jennifer were going to be at the railroad?
Simple enough: it looked more dramatic that way.  Even if it is a
coincidence, coincidences aren't _impossible_.  (Or you could say Doc went
further ahead and did some checking-up to find out when to arrive.)

6) The Marty at the end of BTTF I, the one who grew up with the "neat"
family.  What did he find in the past?  (Best guess: he ended doing up
pretty much the same things as "our" Marty although for slightly different
reasons, keeping the timeline consistent and stable in the "neat" version.

7) The "old" Biff.  Why didn't he return to a 2015 which was an outgrowth
of the "rich Biff" timeline instead of to the original?

  Maybe it takes some time for the change to catch up.  Biff didn't use the
almanac until 1958, so old Biff would have had to stay in the 1950's for
three years for him to be able to return to the new 2015.  Problem: a
change is a change, the past is already changed when old Biff gets the
almanac; 1958 is just when the change becomes _noticeable_.

  Maybe old Biff returns to the "poor Biff and fired Marty" 2015 because
after all Marty did manage to undo the "rich Biff" timeline.  This doesn't
work either; Marty not only managed to undo the rich Biff part, but he also
managed to undo (or prevent) the fired Marty part, so then old Biff would
have returned to a 2015 where Biff is poor, but also where Marty wasn't
fired and doesn't respond to "chicken".

8) The photograph of the tombstone.  Not only should the tombstone have
faded from the photograph, but the whole photograph should have faded into
nonexistence, since there'd be no reason for Marty to photograph a piece of
empty grass.  The same goes for the "You're fired" letter - why would
Jennifer have picked up a blank piece of paper from 2015?  (Again, the
question of why people's memories don't fade too if paper records do.)

9) Doc: When Doc stayed in 1885 with Clara, why can't he live 100 years and
still be around in 1985 to screw things up?  (The 2015 rejuvenation
treatments from part II, remember).  Even if not, what about his
descendants?  (Possible answers: they didn't _happen_ to cause trouble, or
else Doc decided not to stay in the past forever and moved to 1985 or
2015.)

10) The hijacking.  _How_ did Doc explain his being seen by the people he
hijacked the train from?

11) If Doc was going to tell Clara about being a time traveller at all, why
didn't he provide evidence?  A pocket calculator, credit card, 20th century
dollar bill, anything made of plastic, or a hoverboard would have been a
good idea.  (Yes, I know, blinded by love.  I don't believe he could be
thinking _that_ off, however.)

Kenneth Arromdee
UUCP: ....!jhunix!arromdee
BITNET: arromdee@jhuvm
INTERNET: arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu
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                       Back to the Future (7 msgs)
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Date: 4 Jun 90 18:10:39 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Moontrap

Just saw "Moontrap".  It's in the very best tradition of B movies; instant
camp!  Sort of "The Terminator" meets "Alien".  If this movie had been shot
in grainy black and white, it would have been near the top of my B movie
list.  I look forward to hours and hours of fun cataloging all the flaws
and faults in this gem.

*** A few spoilers, but who cares? ***

Imagine, in one movie you get the space shuttle, killer robots from the
Moon who need human body parts to work, an Apollo moon shot (how's _that_
for nostalgia?), ancient astronauts, a space bimbo, nookie on the moon (is
this a first for an sf movie?), a 14,000 year old invasion space ship that
waited all that time for an Apollo lander to make it go, but unknown to the
vile robots the lander had a nuke in it, the hero gets the girl, but a last
surviving robotoid-egg lands in a junk yard and starts assembling an evil
horde for the sequel! Whew!  The space bimbo, by the way, is played by a
seriously attractive young woman named Leigh something.  Has she made any
other movies?

And did anyone else notice that Walter Koenig sounds exactly like Martin
Landau, who played the part of Commander Koenig on Space: 1999?  Is there
some sore of cosmic confluence here?  Maybe a lunar confluence? Or did I
just remember the names wrong?

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jun 90 13:27:14 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #212

U0E53@wvnvm.bitnet ("George V. Chastain") writes:
[ A long message in defense of PLAN 9 from Outer Space and Bela Lugosi] 

Your love for Bela Lugosi and respect for his work is appreciated by this
Lugosi fan. However, (on a serious note this time) I cannot share your
evaluation of "Plan 9" as anything but the awful film that it was.
Furthermore, as a true fan of Mr. Lugosi, who can appreciate the manner in
which he commanded his medium when he was at the height of his career, I
can only feel a part of the shame he must have felt when reduced to
participating in a production of so low a caliber as "Plan 9." Also, your
view of Ed Wood's use of people like Bela Lugosi and the others you
characterize as "old-timers," is flawed. In the Hollywood of the 1930s
through 1950s it was common practice for low budget producers to use
"has-beens" whose "day" had come and gone, who were no longer being "used,"
and who would work very cheaply, but who because of their former appeal
still had some box office "draw" left.

In today's world of "show biz" actors who find themselves in the same
situation (formerly top paid top stars, e.g., Jamie Farr, Sally Struthers)
debase and degrade their talents to "hawk" telemarketed merchandise. I feel
exactly the same sense of shared shame when I see Jamie Farr, whose
portrayal of Max Klinger on MASH was a masterpiece of comedic genius,
reduced to hawking storm windows, or aluminum siding, or anything else.

Your acceptance of "Plan 9" as a film with any number of redeeming
qualities and strong points is highly typical of today in American society.
It has become very "outre" to say anything negative about anything or
anyone. The sons and daughters of actors, although completely lacking in
talent themselves, are instantly accepted as stars, with the public
commenting "they're not as good as their father (mother) but they're still
very, very, very good." The idea that a person must HAVE talent seems to
have given way to the idea that it is just as good to be related to it.  I
think that the simple truth is that "Plan 9" stinks as a film, and no
effort to say "nice" things about it is going to change that fact.

I frequently see this same syndrome (acceptance of ANYTHING because it must
have something good about it somewhere) displayed on this list, as when
someone reports on a new film, "the acting stunk, the special effects were
ghastly, and the plot was nonexistent, but I liked the film though. I
really did though." If a film has lousy acting, and poor filming, and a
rotten plot, or no plot at all, it is all right to NOT LIKE the film. It is
ok to say THIS FILM STUNK. I, for one, would like to see more of this kind
of commentary on SF-LOVERS, instead of the "this film was a loser in all
respects but I loved it anyway" that seems to be becoming the "standard"
form of review on this forum.

Marc Arlen
AZM@NIHCU

------------------------------

Date: Wed, 6 Jun 90 08:00:52 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: SPOILER WARNING

****WARNING****

The following messages feature a discussion of the new movie, "Back to the
Future, Part III."  Some of the material and comments presented in this
discussion may give away key elements of the plot of the movie.  Those of
you that have not yet seen the film, may want to skip this message.

Saul Jaffe
Moderator SF-LOVERS Digest
sf-lovers-request@rutgers.edu

------------------------------

Date: 1 Jun 90 04:42:01 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a665@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Anthon Pang)
Subject: Re: Back To The Future *SPOILERS*

SPOILERS!!!!

Scott writes:
>Loaded question guys, but was I the only one disapppointed with the third
>movie?  It seemed to break too many of its own rules. Here are a few:
>
>1.  Doc can't repair the De Lorean in 1885, but he can build an entirely
>    new time machine.

At the end, Doc is married and has kids, i.e. he built a new time machine
some time after 1885.  Considering the time that has/had past, and the
considerable knowledge he has of time machines and the future, why couldn't
he go one step further and develop "Mr. Steam" ?  [No rules to break here.]

>2.  What the &#%#^& happened to Biff in 2015 when he returned and was in
>    pain?

That Biff had changed his past (1955-1985), the ripple of "changed time"
had reached him in 2015.  Similar to Marty's fading in 1955 (BTTF #1),
except here, Biff is in his own present time, the time machine isolated him
from the effects of what he'd done, until he emerged from the DeLorean.  He
didn't exist in this version of 2015, because of his own tampering with
time, resulting in the alternate timeline.  [Looks fine to me.]

>3.  Why was Doc so nonchalant about preventing his own death while he
>    would not warn Marty about the accident that would destroy his life?

Yeah, that bothered me too.  When the lightning strikes the DeLorean, would
having Doc try to warn Marty (on the ground) of the accident in 1985, have
helped ?  Anyways, I consider this a character flaw that they were trying
to expose in the sequels.  The result is Marty's character matures, and
thus by his own intervention, without foreknowledge, circumvents the
timeline "that would destroy his life".  Hmmm, the moral of the story ?

>4.  Why didn't Doc know everything Marty had told him in 1955 about 1885
>    by the time Marty reached 1885?

A loophole in the law of time travel physics ? :) Actually, this is similar
to BTTF #1, where Marty in 1955, upon returning to 1985, doesn't know of
the changes in his past.  By not contradicting #1 in #3, the lack of past
(uh, future) knowledge by Doc in 1885 is validated.  [They wrote their own
rules 8^) ... so, no rules/laws broken here.]

Enough rationalizing. I loved this movie!

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 03:26:47 GMT
From: lb2e+@andrew.cmu.edu (Louis Blair)
Subject: Re: Finally saw BTTF III

Kenneth Arromdee writes:
>Forget the car.  Remove the Mr. Fusion device and time machine, _carry_
>them, and use the hoverboard to get up to 88 mph (which we've seen it do).

No we haven't.  We saw Doc coast along after separating from a train that
had been travelling at near 88 mph.  There is no reason to believe that the
hoverboard could have gotten up to 88 mph on its own or that it could carry
the time travel machinery.

>The Marty at the end of BTTF I, the one who grew up with the "neat"
>family.  What did he find in the past?  (Best guess: he ended doing up
>pretty much the same things as "our" Marty although for slightly different
>reasons, keeping the timeline consistent and stable in the "neat" version.

This does not help.  Why didn't he run into the nerd-parent Marty, and
where did he go after leaving 1955?  Remember that it is the nerd-parent
Marty who is now living with the neat family.

As I said before, it seems to me that we have to assume that neat-parent
Marty turned into and fused with nerd-parent Marty on his way into the
past.

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 04:05:56 GMT
From: leech@jason.cs.unc.edu (Jonathan Leech)
Subject: Re: Finally saw BTTF III

lb2e+@andrew.cmu.edu (Louis Blair) writes:
>No we haven't.  We saw Doc coast along after separating from a train that
>had been travelling at near 88 mph.	There is no reason to believe that
>the hoverboard could have gotten up to 88 mph on its own or that it could
>carry the time travel machinery.

    It doesn't need to.  They could jump off a tall cliff carrying the
board and time-travel gear, activate it once they'd accelerated to 88 mph,
then drop the time machine and save themselves with the board.  If they
were really desperate, that is :-)

Jon Leech
leech@cs.unc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 05:32:18 GMT
From: jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu (John H. Kim)
Subject: Re: Finally saw BTTF III

Re: Getting to 88 mph on the hoverboard with Mr Fusion and time machine
strapped to your back.

Think back to BTTF 1.  When Marty asks "But Doc, why a DeLorean?"  And Doc
mumbles something about the steel (or whatever) chassis being ideal for
conducting the field necessary for the time travel machinery to work (or
something like that).  I love the way Doc talks about everything in such
technical language!

Maybe they could have built a steel cage to mount on the hoverboard.

John H. Kim
jokim@jarthur.claremont.edu
uunet!jarthur!jokim        

------------------------------

Date: 3 Jun 90 21:50:16 GMT
From: 6600dent@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu (Blake Middleton)
Subject: Re: Finally saw BTTF III

arromdee@crabcake.cs.jhu.edu (Kenneth Arromdee) writes:
>Forget the car.  Remove the Mr. Fusion device and time machine, _carry_
>them, and use the hoverboard to get up to 88 mph (which we've seen it do).
>Nobody thought of this one.  See above, under electricity.

They can't forget the car.  Remember Doc said the stainless steel
construction of the DeLorean was perfect for the flux dispersal.  I think
it would be suicidal to attempt to use the time circuits without the
DeLorean.  Besides, when did anyone get the hoverboard up to 88 on their
own.

>7) The "old" Biff.  Why didn't he return to a 2015 which was an outgrowth
>of the "rich Biff" timeline instead of to the original?
>
>  Maybe it takes some time for the change to catch up.  Biff didn't use
>the almanac until 1958, so old Biff would have had to stay in the 1950's
>for three years for him to be able to return to the new 2015.  Problem: a
>change is a change, the past is already changed when old Biff gets the
>almanac; 1958 is just when the change becomes _noticeable_.

I've got a really weird explanation for this one.  Biff goes back to that
timeline because it is the only one he can return to.  You see, if he had
gone back to the successful Biff timeline, Doc Brown would not have
invented the time machine, or at least not have brought it to 2015 were he
could use it.  Since Biff never left that reality, he could not return to
it.  Once Biff got back to 2015, the old reality would be free to transform
itself to the new one, as it already had in 1985, when Doc and Marty
arrive.

Blake Middleton
6600dent@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu
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Date: 5 Jun 90 03:59:42 GMT
From: brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton)
Subject: Multiple McFlies

The only real answer to the question of Marty(II) at the end of Back to the
Future is that it's a bug in the film.  It wouldn't be the only one, and
the film was still a lot of fun even with it.  They thought it would like
cute, like Lea Thompson playing Marty's great^n grandmother, so they put it
in, even though it makes no sense.

The following are common time travel themes:

a) Deterministic:

   The past, present and future are determined and just *are*.  You can go
   back in time, do things, because you always did go back in time.  This
   is the simplest and most consistent form of time travel.  Time travel is
   just a break in somebody's world line, nothing else.  You can't alter
   the future in this form of time travel, although it can certainly appear
   that you have, but cause and effect don't mean a lot here, there is
   simply determinism.

b) Many Worlds

   All possible worlds exist, and have always existed.  You simply perceive
   only one of them, along one time stream.  In fact, the definition of a
   conscious entity is one that follows one world in a linear fashion.
   This is Zen, in a way.  Time travel is simply moving your consciousness
   to a different point on your world-line, and reality travel (closely
   linked) involves moving to other world lines.

All other schemes involve t', a second time dimension.  t' is the dimension
in which time travel takes place.  There is a universe 'before' you time
travel, and another one after.  That event takes place in t'.

c) Change the past, change the future

   The most common form of SF time travel.  You change the past, and the
   future changes as a result.  Sometimes the effect is immediate,
   sometimes the change moves forward slowly (in t').  If the change is
   immediate, you can't change your own past to the extent that it prevents
   your time trip.  Something in the universe stops that from happening.

   If the change takes time to propagate (the more common form) you usually
   have a short period of time to try to fix it.  If you don't, in some
   stories the universe resets, and in others the future is erased,
   although the time traveler's work in the past remains and sometimes the
   physical time travelers.

   Variants:
      Easy to change - step on a fly, down an empire

      Hard to change - only really radical efforts actually change
         the future.

d) Change the past, create an alternate reality
	
   Another popular form.  You create an alternate reality based on the new
   past you created.  You might not ever get born in that reality.  In some
   stories you can travel between them, in others you are stuck in the
   latest reality you create.  In one story, the time traveling scientist
   became the only person in the new reality he created; it was real for
   him, but not for the people back in the future, who kept on going.

e) Various strange combinations.

   "Voyagers" had time randomly going wrong and time repair crews had to
   fix it.  Doctor Who has had a mixture of alternate reality travel and
   "Hard to change" past changing style time travel.

f) My own theory

   Well, if I ever write an SF story, you'll read about it! 

g) Experience the past

   Time travelers are only spectators.

Back to the Future matches none of these exactly, except for "Many Worlds",
which can, of course, match anything.  Back to the Future tries to mingle
the two most popular variants - C and D, when they can't be mixed.

Elements from C are clearly present - the changing photographs, the
de-rezzing time traveler, etc.  In fact the de-rezzing traveler suggests
instantaneous change.  Due to the presence of Doc's bullet-proof vest,
based on a note given only 30 seconds before Marty leaves, we know that if
there are propagation delays in this system, they are all expired by the
time you do a time trip.

But elements from D are clearly present namely the non-nerd family that
exists even though Marty's memory of nerd parents is intact.  And Doc
explains about alternate worlds in part II although there is no reason to
assume that he has the definitive answer.

Some of the most fun time travel stories have been of type A, even though
determinism bothers many people.  Type B, which allows everything, is too
lax.  Unfortunately, type C, while fun, just can't ever be consistent.  As
we know realize from chaos theory, you just can't get anywhere near your
ancestors or your own past without making serious changes.  Changing the
timing of the ejaculation that conceived you by even a tiny amount of time
would be enough to seriously change your genetic makeup.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp. 
Waterloo, Ontario
519/884-7473
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Today's Topics:

	   Books - Bolton & Brust (3 msgs) & Cherryh & Gibson &
                   Lem (4 msgs) & George O. Smith & Requests (2 msgs)
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Date: 8 Jun 90 02:04:27 GMT
From: eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Mission: Tori

Title:     Mission: Tori
By:        Johanna M. Bolton
Publisher: Ballantine/DelRey
Format:    pb, 232pp
ISBN:      0-345-36340-X

   I've observed before that hard-man-with-a-mission stories are ubiquitous
in SF. In today's post-feminist culture, hard-woman-with-a-mission stories
are fairly common too. The easiest of these to write are the ones that mix
the conventions of SF with those of the spy thriller; it's just so bloody
easy to ring those move-them-off-the-shelves changes when your protagonist
is beautiful, a secret agent for some clandestine gang of do-gooders, and
has special transhuman powers, to boot.

   Just because this sort of plot and premise is a bit hackneyed by now
doesn't mean that everything that uses it is irredeemable trash.  Most fans
deep enough into the field have a soft spot for James H.  Schmitz's Telzey
Amberdon and _Agent_Of_Vega_ stories, for example.  What it does mean is
that an author using it owes it to the reader to excel on other levels, in
world-building or puzzle-crafting, for example, or with characterization
that gives the stereotypic characters of the subgenre extra depth or
surprising twists, or by using the plot to explore some ethical issue that
can only be posed in an SF context.

   Sadly, most writers in this subgenre crank out story as if their readers
were just looking for another two-hundred-odd pages of wham-bam-thank-you-
ma'am, a space-operatic background, a bunch of action, a little gunplay,
lots of things going boom, the obligatory tangle of treacheries and crossed
motives, and a lick or two of romance; all wrapped up neatly on the last
page with a bow and an exit stage left. Even if they're right, though, it
would be nice to see results with a little more heft than _Mission:_Tori_.

   All right (you might say) what can one reasonably expect from a book
blurbed with "Agent Silver's unique talents were her special edge. But on
the planet Tori, that edge could get her killed--or drive her mad..."?
Well, writing that doesn't insult my intelligence would be nice. Characters
that act really driven and not like a bunch of high-school seniors playing
secret agent would be, too. And enough respect for astrophysical fact not
to hinge the plot on asteroid fields as thick as flying avalanches would be
just peachy.

   Maybe the real tragedy of this book is that it doesn't read like cynical
hackery; it reads like a best effort by a young woman with good intentions
and no clues, no sense of genre history and what's already been done to
death, and not enough grasp on science or human nature to know how to be
original even if she knew where to push the envelope.

   I could have blown this book off with a capsule review. I've dissected
it at length to set up a couple of points it demonstrates which I think are
important.

   One is for would-be authors: that it's not enough just to have the urge
to write; you have to have accumulated enough mental furniture and
experience of life that you can write *about* something. Without the
furniture, you're apt to find that all you can write is a bunch of shallow,
extended wish-fulfillments that feature *you* as the not-so-well-disguised
star.

   The other is for editors. When a manuscript like _Mission:_Tori_, flies
over the transom, do us all a favor and tell the author to go away and grow
up.  You'll be doing him/her a favor, too.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jun 90 19:24:47 GMT
From: 6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu (Mark Dadgar)
Subject: Re: Brust and _Yendi_

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>In _Yendi_, chapter six opens with:
>
>   When I say "Empress," you probably get an image of this old,
>   stern-looking woman, with iron-gray hair, dressed in gold robes, with
>   the Orb circling her hair as she issues edicts and orders affecting the
>   lives of millions of subjects with a casual wave of the sceptre.
>
>   Well, the Orb _did_ circle her head; that part is right.  She wore
>   gold, too -- but nothing as simple as robes.  She would often wear ...
>   but, never mind.
>
>Note the sentence, "She would often wear."  That does not quite fit in
>with the rest of the tense of the book (well, with the entire paragraph,
>and that sentence, the tense is ambiguous).  In fact, it occurred to me
>that Vlad is writing his meoirs at a time when the Empress is dead.
>However, since he is an Easterner, and Zerika should be able to live for
>at least a couple thousand more years, why would she die?
>
>So, is it an interesting question? 8-)

Yeah, a really interesting question.  Especially if you consider the recent
post about Brust's new book being released in October.  It's called
"Phoenix."  And Zerika IS the Phoenix Empress...

Mark Dadgar
6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu
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Date: 6 Jun 90 19:36:30 GMT
From: dmm0t@hudson.acc.virginia.edu (David M. Meyer)
Subject: Re: Brust and _Yendi_

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>Note the sentence, "She would often wear."  That does not quite fit in
>with the rest of the tense of the book (well, with the entire paragraph,
>and that sentence, the tense is ambiguous).  In fact, it occurred to me
>that Vlad is writing his meoirs at a time when the Empress is dead.
>However, since he is an Easterner, and Zerika should be able to live for
>at least a couple thousand more years, why would she die?

I don't actually remember the passage you mention, but here's my two cents
worth:

Well, she might die by any number of violent means, who knows?

Another possibility is that Vlad is reminiscing about when he met her, for
one reason or another.  He might actually mean "When I used to spent time
with her, she would often wear..."  Not real likely, I grant you, but still
possible.

David M. Meyer
Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering
University of Virginia
dmm0t@virginia.edu          
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Date: 8 Jun 90 04:39:17 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: Brust and _Yendi_

seanf@sco.COM (Sean Fagan) writes:
>   Well, the Orb _did_ circle her head; that part is right.  She wore
>   gold, too -- but nothing as simple as robes.  She would often wear ...
>   but, never mind.
>
>Note the sentence, "She would often wear."  That does not quite fit in
>with the rest of the tense of the book (well, with the entire paragraph,
>and that sentence, the tense is ambiguous).  In fact, it occurred to me
>that Vlad is writing his meoirs at a time when the Empress is dead.
>However, since he is an Easterner, and Zerika should be able to live for
>at least a couple thousand more years, why would she die?

Since I seem to recall Vlad might have had something to do with the Phoenix
regaining the throne, might he just be speaking of the time when he was
associated with her.  I regularly refer to acquaintances from way back in
the past tense, even though I know they are still alive.

And as someone else pointed out, she could easily die from other than
natural causes, it's not like the Emperor has never been killed, you know.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete
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Date: 8 Jun 90 18:38:00 GMT
From: UI0T@dkauni2.bitnet ("Thomas Koenig")
Subject: Cyteen questions

I have a couple of questions about Cyteen.

First, where does the term 'azi' come from?  The first mention I ever found
was in "Serpent's Reach", but there was no explanation of its origin.  As
far as I remember, they were alway's called "Union's lab-born" or something
similar in Downbelow Station.

(spoilers following)

Why did Ari II initiate the replication of Giraud?  She knew it was Denis
who had the ability.  Would a replicate of Denis, perhaps, become too
independent for her to manipulate the way she could manipulate Justin?

Was Denis' surrender at the end of the novel, before he was killed, genuine
or not?

It is stated in the book that Denis treated Ari II much more kindly than
Geoffry Carnath had treated Ari I.  Was this out of goodness of heart or
was this an attempt to make Ari II more susceptible to his and Giraud's
leadership?

Thomas Koenig
BITNET/EARN : UI0T@DKAUNI2.BITNET
INTERNET    : UI0T%DKAUNI2.BITNET@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU
UUCP        : ...!unido!dkauni2.bitnet!ui0t
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Date: 6 Jun 90 19:20:55 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: Gibson

Is Gibson's "Neuromancer" really worth reading?  I am about 50 pages into
it, (I think I stopped on the 1st or 2nd sex scene), and I do not feel like
reading any more of it.  The writing is not specially good (I find it
almost painful) and the pseudoscientific ideas seem to be especially silly,
and the author does not seem to be playing with them.  And if the book is a
space opera, it pales by comparison with the greats like Doc Smith or Van
Vogt (in fact I prefer Edmond Hamilton and PJ Farmer and maybe even ER
Burroughs to this if it is a space opera).  I only bought it because some
people in this group said it was good and because it won a Hugo (although
Hugos seem to not mean as much nowadays).

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 15:03:48 GMT
From: davidl@leonardo.intel.com (David D. Levine)
Subject: Re: Stanislaw Lem

derek@leah.Albany.Edu (Derek L. MacLover) writes:
> How many of Lem's books have been translated into English, which ones are
> they, and are the translations any good?  He has been recommended to me
> numerous times by a Polish friend, and I wanted opinions from the net.

Over a dozen Lem books have been translated into English.  Some of the
translations are excellent (my favorites are "The Cyberiad" and "The
Futurological Conference") and some are absolutely wretched (my least
favorites are "The Invincible" and "The Chain of Chance").  Michael Kandel
is one of the best translators I've ever encountered. I'd say any Lem
book translated by Kandel is worth buying.

Warning: Lem has been writing for a long time, and his style has changed a
lot over the years.  His earlier books tend to be funny technological
fantasies, while his later books tend to be more serious and philosophical.
Check the original copyright date for a clue as to which type of book it
is, and select according to your tastes.

David D. Levine
Intel IMSO Tech Pubs
davidl@leonardo.intel.com
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Date: 7 Jun 90 20:40:33 GMT
From: lauri@svax.cs.cornell.edu (Georges Lauri)
Subject: Re: Stanislaw Lem

On the subject of translations, I would add that some of his books are
translated directly from the Polish language, while some editions I have
seen are translated from French. I have his books in French, and they are
very well translated; however, the English versions derived from the French
that I have looked at in bookstores were IMHO pretty poor.  In all cases,
the language of origin was noted with the translator's name on the
copyright page.

Georges Lauri
lauri@svax.cs.cornell.edu
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Date: 8 Jun 90 00:05:14 GMT
From: rozin@speedy.cs.pitt.edu (Roman Rozin)
Subject: Re: Stanislaw Lem

derek@leah.albany.edu.UUCP (Derek L. MacLover) writes:
>How many of Lem's books have been translated into English, which ones are
>they, and are the translations any good?  He has been recommended to me
>numerous times by a Polish friend, and I wanted opinions from the net.

Lots of Lem's books have been translated.  Of the top of my head:

   *The Futurological Congress
   *The Cyberiad
    The Chain of Chance
    One Human Minute
   *Memoirs Found in a Bathtub
    The Invincible
   *(More) Tales of Pirx the Pilot
   *Stardust? Diaries
    Solaris

(The asterisk indicates books I particularly liked).

The best translator is Michael Kendal.  His translation of word play,
of puns, of poems even, is absolutely stunning.  You never get any feeling
that you are reading a tranlation.  I don't know how many of the above he
translated; definitely "The Cyberiad".

Roman Rozin

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 05:31:48 GMT
From: toad@spike.ucsb.edu (Tom Marazita, System Manager)
Subject: Re: Stanislaw Lem (long)

>How many Stanislaw Lem books have been been translated into English, which
>ones are they, and are the translations any good?  He has been recommended
>to me numerous times by a Polish friend, and I wanted opinions from the
>net.

Well, here's a list of the ones I have seen along with a little hint about
each.  It's probably a partial list; I'd be interested in hearing of any
that aren't mentioned here so I can rush out and buy them.

Memoirs Found in a Bathtub	- I think this was a Kandel translation
The Cyberiad			- Stories of Trurl and
                                  Klapaucius, the Cosmic Constructors.
				  Translated by Kandell.
				  Excellent.  My first child will
				  be named Trurl, I promise.
Mortal Engines			- More cybernetic fables.
One Human Minute		- Three essays.  
Solaris				- From this the famous Soviet
				  was made.  
Star Diaries			- Ijon Tichy stories.  I think
				  these were translated by
				  Kandel.
Memoirs of a Space Traveler	- More Tichy stories.  Not
				  Kandel, but very good.
The Futurological Congress	- A Tichy story, sort of.
Return from the Stars		- Astronaut comes back after 130
				  years in space.  
The Chain of Chance		- Investigation of strange murders.
The Investigation		- Investigation of strange un-murders.
Tales of Pirx the Pilot		- Pirx is a space traveler.
More Tales of Pirx the Pilot	- Like the title says...
Imaginary Magnitude		- I can't remember, but I think essays.
His Master's Voice		- What we do with an alien transmission.
A Perfect Vacuum		- Reviews of non-existent books.
The Invincible			- Pretty early novel.  I happen
				  to like the translation myself.
Microworlds			- Essays I believe.
Fiasco				- One of his latest.  Sort of a
				  Pirx story.
Hospital of the Transfiguration	- His first novel.  Poland occupation
				  drama.  Still has that "Lem"
				  feel though.
Eden				- Very early space travel novel.

As other folks have said, the translations by Michael Kandel tend to be the
best.  Some of the other translations are a bit stiff, but you shouldn't
pass them by, they still have that special Lem feeling about them.

Lem's works range the gamut from hard science fiction (some of the early
Pirx stories, The Invincible, His Master's Voice, Solaris, for example) to
near fantasy (the robot fables in The Cyberiad and Mortal Engines, and
perhaps the Tichy stories), to pure philosophical essays, to the odd
reviews of non-existent books (A Perfect Vacuum, One Human Minute).
Personally I love all of his stuff.

Tom Marazita
University of California
3111 Engineering (CCSE)
Santa Barbara, CA 93106
(805) 961-3221
toad@ucsb.edu                         

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jun 90 19:20:55 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: George O Smith

I am beginning to really like the writings by George O. Smith.  He has
simple plots, and each story (or book) has some really wild idea (and the
author obviously knows that it is wild) which is treated as if it is a
fact, and is carried to a very logical conclusion.  A lot of thinking went
into these stories, and like the best sf, there is very little padding.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jun 90 15:32:21 GMT
From: cs86mjb@cc.brunel.ac.uk (Michael J Bird)
Subject: Book Title Request

I hope someone out there can help me.
I am looking for the Title/Author/Publisher of a book I read several years
ago.

The plot line went; as far as I can remember it; along the lines that the
Earth was going to rapidly overheat and turn into a 'Venus' type world.
While this was going on bases were set up on the Earth, like small self-
reliant enclaves.  Also there were two space stations (USA and USSR).  The
majority of the story is set on/around the USA station which has an
Intelligent AI computer system.

I think the station was a large wheel/disk type using centripetal force to
simulate gravity.

When it was written the story line about the Overheating/Global Warming was
probably not very important, but nowadays...

Hope someone out there knows.

Michael J Bird
Brunel University Uxbridge UK
cs86mjb@cc.brunel.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 16:33:16 GMT
From: foessmei@lan.informatik.tu-muenchen.dbp.de (Reinhard Foessmeier)
Subject: novel about proverb-test, ?

I once read a story about a psychological test which asked about the
meaning of proverbs.  For instance, somebody misinterpreted "a rolling
stone gathers no moss" which proved that he was neurotic.  I don't remember
author nor title.  Can anybody help me?

Reinhard Fossmeier
Technische Univ.
foessmeier@infovax.informatik.tu-muenchen.dbp.de
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Today's Topics:

		  Films - Total Recall (8 msgs) & Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 6 Jun 90 22:43:35 GMT
From: sg1q+@andrew.cmu.edu (Simon Peter Gatrall)
Subject: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

This is a review of _Total Recall_.  Some spoilers follow.

When I first heard about Total Recall I became very excited, and as more
and more info about the movie was available, I was dying to see it.  I read
lots of cyberpunk stuff, and _Terminator_ is one of my favorite movies.  I
figured with all the money they spent, it would be really good.

I was very pissed off by the end of the movie.  The action and the horror
effects were very well done, but the attempt at creating a convincing
future was pathetic at best.  My favorite film of all time is _Blade
Runner_.  Partially because of the story, and partially because of the
visual nature of the film.  _Total Recall_ has a basically good plot idea,
but it's developed so poorly I wanted to scream.  I still don't know how
they managed to spend all that money.  It certainly wasn't spend on art
direction.  The sets were not very exciting, and the technology in the film
was lame.  The worst offense was the cars on Earth.  One of them is from a
cover story in _Mechanix Illustrated_ magazine from the early 1980's.  They
wasted tons of money on the scientifically bogus bulging eye decompression
effect, but they couldn't spend any money making some convincing future
vehicles.  I figured that after _Star Wars_ was willing to have dirty space
ships that are hacked together from bits and pieces, and _Blade Runner_ had
such an amazingly gritty real future, science fiction movies would not go
back to the hokey 1950's ideas of the future.  The best part about
_Terminator_ was the scenes of the future with the big tanks crushing
skeletons.  There is nothing as real in _Total Recall_.  Even the mutants
look like they are from a bad TV show.

The final stupid thing is the rapidity with which Mars is covered with a
new atmosphere.  I guess a lot of people must have very little
understanding of planetary science to believe that a planet could have a
complete atmosphere change in a matter of minutes.

I read a short article in _Cinefantastique_ about the making of the movie.
Reading between the lines, I get the impression that some really stupid
person was making decisions not to spend any money on good design.

Simon Gatrall
sg1q+@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 05:13:09 GMT
From: kamidon@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Keith Amidon)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

I have to agree with you.  As an action film, Total Recall was good.  The
special effects were well done.  However, the science was COMPLETELY wrong
EVERYWHERE.  It was really disappointing.  Oh well.

Here in Ann Arbor, Michigan, the movie critic for the paper said
that he thought the future portrayed by Total Recall was the most
realistic one he had ever seen, and would most likely be close to
what things will be like in that time period.

Keith Amidon

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 05:12:06 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

sg1q+@andrew.cmu.edu (Simon Peter Gatrall) writes:
>I was very pissed off by the end of the movie.  The action and the horror
>effects were very well done, but the attempt at creating a convincing
>future was pathetic at best.

I agree. It was instructive to do what my date and I did, which is catch a
return engagement of "RoboCop" a couple of days after seeing "Total
Recall."

The "RoboCop" creators obviously spent some time creating a social and
technical milieu for their movie, and their effort shows. Seeing the movie
a second time is particularly enjoyable, since one can catch more of the
elements that were used to develop the plot. The movie had humor and depth,
two features sorely lacking in TR.

The one effort to get something out of TR besides violent kicks came when
Arnold, now on what he calls "Mahz", receives some existentialist advice
about action rather than memory defining a person. This theme was hardly
developed, however, instead, it was dropped almost the moment after it was
articulated. Given that this is the kind of theme that Dick himself
grappled with many times, I thought its slight handling was almost worse
that having dispensed with it in the movie altogether. By the film's
denoument, the issue of who Arnold is (I can't remember his character name,
he's Arnold Schwarzenegger in all his movies), given the
possibility/likelihood of an evil former identity, ought to have been dealt
with.

Instead, we got multiple run-throughs of the goofy bug-eye decompression
effect (just as we got to see far too many shots of the three-breasted
woman earlier, the makeup guys DOMINATED this movie, and clearly insisted
on getting their work in front of the camera), and an ending that
sidestepped all the interesting questions raised by the build-up.

I'd have forgiven goofy special effects alone. But it's hard to forgive the
kind of thematic cheat this movie gets away with.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 03:42:37 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

sg1q+@andrew.cmu.edu (Simon Peter Gatrall) writes:
>This is a review of _Total Recall_. Some spoilers follow.
[various and sundry examples of the unreality involved in the movie
deleted] 

You missed the whole point.  IT WAS ALL A DREAM.  Remember when Quaid went
to Rekall?  One of the last things said before he was put under was a lab
tech saying "Blue sky on Mars.  That's a new one."  And sure enough, in the
end there is a blue sky.  The alien reactor was what Quaid had selected the
alien artifact to look like, and Melina was who he had selected as the girl
he was to get in the end.  It all fits.

As for the vehicles, well, it's just too bad if you don't like their
designs.

Doug Gibson
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jun 90 18:19:31 GMT
From: BAE101@psuvm.psu.edu (Lemming)
Subject: Total Recall technology error.

This isn't a spoiler since anyone who has seen the ads for TR knows that
some of it takes place on Mars.  At one point there is a conversation
between one person on Earth and one on Mars.  The conversation takes place
with no time delay between responses.  As a dutiful science-weenie, I must
point out that the time delay would be on the order of two minutes (just
guessing, I don't have any figures here) even when the Earth and Mars were
at closest approach.  A friend of mine suggested that there might have been
a FTL radio, but the general level of technology in the movie didn't seem
to be that advanced.

Alex Elliott
BAE101@PSUVM.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 07:10:55 GMT
From: laba-1ei@web-2b.berkeley.edu (Joseph Chung)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

chardros@csli.Stanford.EDU (Doug Gibson) writes:
>You missed the whole point.  IT WAS ALL A DREAM.  Remember when Quaid went
>to Rekall?  One of the last things said before he was put under was a lab
>tech saying "Blue sky on Mars.  That's a new one."  And sure enough, in
>the end there is a blue sky.  The alien reactor was what Quaid had
>selected the alien artifact to look like, and Melina was who he had
>selected as the girl he was to get in the end.  It all fits.

I can't quite agree that it was all a dream.  In the novelization, Quaid's
former character, Hauser, came in contact with the Aliens who communicated
their technology (ahem!) to him (including the blue sky on Mars).  During
this period, Hauser underwent a character change (i.e. he truly fell in
love with Melina).

When Hauser realized this, he volunteered to have his memory erased, hoping
to come back later and start the machine and at the same time, protect
Melina (in case they find out how much she meant to him).  (Bear with me
because it's been a while since I read the book.) The aliens themselves
"implanted" a much stronger image than anyone had realized, so even when
Quaid was on Earth, all of this knowledge was still in his subconsiousness.

But then, this too can be a dream made a by Quaid, and that would mean...
Naaahh!  You've got to stop somewhere.

Joseph Chung
laba-1ei@web.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 13:27:29 GMT
From: leeper@cbnewsj.att.com (Mark R. Leeper)
Subject: TOTAL RECALL

			       TOTAL RECALL
		      A film review by Mark R. Leeper

	  Capsule review:  Violence, chases, thoughtful plotting,
     special effects, gore, Arnold Schwarzenegger, a few
     intelligent ideas.  They don't all seem as if they could be
     in one film.  Nobody will be totally happy with TOTAL RECALL,
     but there is a surprising degree of good science fiction in
     what could be Arnold Schwarzenegger's most intelligent
     fantasy film to date.  Rating: +2.

     I have to say that I usually am not very impressed by action or
violence in films.  How much variation is there in chase scenes from one
film to the next?  To my mind there is almost none other than the
background scenery changing.  The same goes for violence.  There are about
as many ways to tear apart a human as there are to carve a turkey.  It is a
special effect that has been done so many times in film that it no longer
is of any interest to me to see it.  I am well aware that there are people
who can enjoy chases and violence in film after film and enjoy them every
time, just as there are people who listen to the "Top 40" radio stations
and can enjoy hearing the same songs over and over.  Chase scenes and
violence to me seem like unimaginative filler.  In addition and amazingly,
I find I have this weird psychic ability to know at the beginning of a
fight scene who is going to win the fight.  If there are four armed thugs
taking on an unarmed Arnold Schwarzenegger, psychic vibrations tell me at
the beginning of the fight who is going to win.  The vibrations work for
chase scenes also and there, too, they remove much of the suspense.

     There have been a number of films that have tried to marry action to a
science fiction plot.  They have been films such as THE TERMINATOR,
PREDATOR, THEY LIVE, and ROBOCOP.  I consistently like them less than the
general public does and it is more than likely because the action and
violence scenes have so little value for me.  What I think I am really
rating is the science fiction film that frames the action and violence, 
often making for a much shorter film.  Take the action and violence from
the four films I mentioned and none is a particularly good science fiction
film.  Only THEY LIVE has a particularly engaging premise.  That may be
because THEY LIVE is an adaptation of a pre-existing, published science
fiction story so to some extent the story has stood on its own.  TOTAL
RECALL is a new action film also based on an existing science fiction story
and starring Arnold Schwarzenegger.

     An Arnold Schwarzenegger action film based on a story by Philip K.
Dick sounds almost like a contradiction in terms.  Dick writes cerebral,
not to say neurotic, science fiction about people who generally seem to
live inside their heads.  You could not fit Schwarzenegger into a Dick
story with a crowbar.  The main character of Dick's "We Can Remember It for
You Wholesale" is a mousy, hen-pecked government clerk.  Changes were
inevitable if the story was to be made into an action vehicle and vast
changes were indeed made.  Yet the screenplay has retained much of the plot
and most of the engaging ideas of the story before going off in its own
direction.  Even when it does diverge, some of the concepts it adds are
thoughtful and intelligent.  Of course, some unfortunately are not.  I know
of nobody who actually liked the last ten minutes or so of the film.  Like
many films, TOTAL RECALL was damaged by somebody's idea of a big finish.

     This is a story with a lot of twists, particularly early on when it is
still being faithful to the original story.  This means that I cannot be
very informative about the plot, but I can say that it starts out being
about a sort of an average 21st century man with big muscles and an unusual
problem.  He keeps dreaming about Mars.  There is nothing in life Doug
Quaid wants more than to go to Mars.  (In the story his name was Doug
Quail, but it was changed, possibly because it sounded too much like Dan
Quayle.)  Unfortunately, only relatively few people can go to the mining
colonies on Mars and Quaid is not one.  Well, the next best thing to being
there is having *been* there.  The difference between having been there and
not is having the memories.  In this future world a company called REKALL
can put artificial memories into your head more vivid and believable than
real memories.  So Quaid agrees to buy an artificial memory of Mars, just a
minor adjustment to his reality.  But any Philip K. Dick fan can tell you
things go awry when you start adjusting reality.  They certainly do for
Quaid.  The script is a remarkable piece of work that allows the viewer to
look at the altering of reality to be a minor plot complication in an
action film or it could be what the film is all about.  My wife came up
with reasonable internal evidence that the surface interpretation of what
happens in the film is wrong and another interpretation of the reality is
correct.  Clearly the script is richer than one usually expects from a
Schwarzenegger action chase film.

     Visually there are some very unconvincing effects and some very nice
ones.  Some of the model work is below average for Industrial Light & Magic
and Dream Quest, but there are some very impressive sights also.  Audiences
seem to enjoy the subway security station as an effect different from what
ILM and DQ have done in the past.  the special effects have been described
as "eye-popping," a pun that will be appreciated in the first five minutes
of the film but also an accurate one.  That brings us to the gore.  This
film is directed by Dutchman Paul Verhoeven.  He is generally good but uses
a very great deal of gore and violence, particularly in his later films.
This is a very violent film and viewers should go expecting that.  Also go
expecting to see a lot of familiar brand names that helped to finance the
film.  (Of course, Dick mentions a typewriter company by name in the
original story, so there are precedents.)

     In summary, TOTAL RECALL is a lot of different films.  It should
please pretty much anyone who likes science fiction films.  It should have
a broad range of appeal on many levels.  I rate it a +2 on the -4 to +4
scale.

     [The novelette "We Can Remember It for You Wholesale" can be found in
the following magazines, collections, and anthologies:
   - MAGAZINE OF FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION, April 1966
   - MAGAZINE OF FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION, 30th Anniversary Issue
   - THE PRESERVING MACHINE by Philip K. Dick
   - ALPHA 5 edited by Robert Silverberg
   - THE BEST FROM FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION 16 edited by Edward L. Ferman
   - EARTH IN TRANSIT edited by Sheila Schwartz
   - NEBULA AWARD STORIES 2 edited by Brian W. Aldiss and Harry Harrison
   - THE ROAD TO SCIENCE FICTION, edited by James E. Gunn
   - TWENTY YEARS OF FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION edited by Edward L. Ferman
     and Robert P. Mills
   - WORLD'S BEST SCIENCE FICTION: 1967 edited by Donald A. Wollheim and
     Terry Carr

Mark R. Leeper
att!mtgzx!leeper
leeper@mtgzx.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 20:50:43 GMT
From: mthome@bbn.com (Mike Thome)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

chardros@csli.Stanford.EDU (Doug Gibson) writes:
>You missed the whole point.  IT WAS ALL A DREAM. 

I sure like this interpretation. It makes all the bad science/forensics/
etc.  make sense while leaving the interesting bits (maybe the Rekall guy
claiming to have been inserted into his dream was telling the truth?).  The
only problems are that (1) he never meets any two-headed aliens and (2) the
film ends on Mars (rather than back in his "normal" life).

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 08:18:46 GMT
From: nathan@eddie.mit.edu (Nathan Glasser)
Subject: Movie identification help?

I'm trying to figure out which science fiction movie has a scene in it,
very close to the end of the movie, in which an elderly man in a wheel
chair wheels himself quickly down a hall and crashes into a mirror on the
wall.

I had a feeling this was "2001", but apparently this is not so.  Anyone
able to provide the answer or clues?

Thanks,

Nathan Glasser
nathan@{mit-eddie.uucp, brokaw.lcs.mit.edu}

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 May 90 06:16:49 GMT
From: chen@debesys.gatech.edu (Ray Chen)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

gryphon@dino.ulowell.edu (Coranth D'Gryphon) writes:
>Let me clarify my original statement.
>If the AREA of knowledge is commonly accepted as fact, then it is science.

I still think you're wrong here and I think Mary Kuhner is on the right
track.

For example.  I'm sure that if you go back far enough, the existence of
magic was a commonly accepted fact.  As was the existence of gods, demons,
spirits, ghosts, etc.  Did that make the study of magic a science then?  If
so, why isn't the study of magic a science now?

The label of of science should not be dependent upon the level of
sophistication of the general population or even on what is being studied.
As I said before, *every* new area of knowledge by your definition of
"magic", was magic before it became commonly accepted.  Major examples
include chemistry (gunpowder) and aeronautical engineering (the airplane).
Chemistry is chemistry whether the chemist is working in his lab today, or
got thrown back in time 40,000 years and is mixing up some gunpowder.

The key is *how* the area is being studied.

By your definition, telepathy today is magic.  But what if it could be
demonstrated that telepathy reliably worked even though we have no current
theory to explain it?  Should that stop a scientist?  Should that cause the
scientist to hang the label "magic" on it and sweep it under the rug?  No.
Instead you come up with a theory that explains it.  You validate the
theory by making predictions based on the theory and determine if those
predictions are accurate.  And you repeat the process forever.

I know of at least one serious attempt to study ESP.  It involves large
runs (number of trials), a large sample size gathered over a period of many
years, tightly controlled test conditions, and statistical data analysis.

The focus of the study is on ESP.  But I'd call the study science, not
magic.

Science is a methodology and a mindset.

Part of the problem I think, is that you *are* scientific.  So it seems
like a natural mindset that everyone should share.  However if you look at
history, not everyone is like that.

Ray Chen
chen@ics.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 04:56:42 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #198

AZM@CU.NIH.GOV writes:
>Regardless of how many incantations you chant, and how many ridiculous
>items you pulverize to dust (such as bat's tongues, newt's eyes, wolf's
>blood) and sprinkle about you, and how many cabalistic symbols you draw in
>the resultant filth, and no matter how hard you believe that demons, and
>goblins, and hobgoblins, and spirits, and poltergeists actually exist,
>they do not, and no act of magic has ever actually been performed upon the
>face of the planet Earth, and al of it, EVERY WORD both written and
>spoken, is the product of the mind of a person who was fantasizing.  This
>IS, HAS ALWAYS BEEN, and WILL ALWAYS BE, until the end of time.
>
>In short,
>
>                 MAGIC DOES NOT EXIST
>
>and should be spoken of only as fantasy and speculation, and never, never
>as being in any way related to reality.

Interesting.

Although I agree with you, I'd like to see some references for this
strongly stated view.  Lots of people do believe in magic, and some have a
good deal of ostensibly convincing evidence.  Of course, there are a great
many outright frauds, too.

I prefer to take a questioning, yet flexible stance.  I don't believe in
magic, but if someone shows up with some convincing proof, I am willing to
change my stance.

I'd also like to see where anyone on the net has stated that they really
believed in magic.  All I've seen here so far has been a more-or-less
theoretical discussion of what the difference between the two is, in terms
of cause/effect.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 27 May 90 23:42:33 GMT
From: tetra@cup.portal.com (daniel TetraHedon willits)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

L. Neil Smith made a nice quotable quote "Any sufficiently advanced
technology would appear to be an advanced technology."

As someone said several days ago, I too would want to know "How the hell
did 'they' do that?!"  It might appear that they simply snapped their
fingers and "it" happened, but despite any mythological/religious
background I may have been exposed to, I don't believe that anything is
magic.

------------------------------

Date: 29 May 90 00:51:22 GMT
From: wjbaird@dahlia.uwaterloo.ca
Subject: Re: magic&technology

MLW@MATH.AMS.COM (Maxine Wolfson) writes:
> ...  If it can be repeatedly proven to function under given circumstances
>(I'm not a scientist, does my point get across here?) then it is tech.  If
>it works sometimes when one focuses one's intent, then it falls under the
>category of magic.

I think I understand the point you're trying to get at, but I'm not sure
that I agree with it (assuming I'm correct about your point).  If I have a
carpet that will levitate to let me ride it, and will do so repeatedly and
consistently, according to your definition, that carpet is a tech item.  If
it has an Anti-Gravity device attached to it powered by some compact power
source, it most definitely is a tech item, however if it is just a normal
carpet that levitates when I tell it to, I think that it would be closer to
magic.

Warren Baird
1B Mathematics
University of Waterloo
Waterloo, Ontario     
wjbaird@trillium.waterloo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 01:14:38 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

tetra@cup.portal.com (Daniel Willits) writes:
>'they' do that?!"  It might appear that they simply snapped their fingers
>and "it" happened, but despite any mythological/religious background I may
>have been exposed to, I don't believe that anything is magic.

How do you tell the difference?

What if, instead of just snapping their fingers, they invoked a long
incantation, seemingly composed of nonsense syllables, and then the desired
affect happened?  (Say, gold into lead.)

Is that magic, or technology?

At first glance, maybe it *is* magic.  However, a bit of searching leads
you to find that the "nonsense syllables" are an ancient language, circa 3
million years old, that are controlling trillions of sub-microscopic
nanomachines.  Now it's science. (Well, there *are* those who would call
nanomachines "magic" 8-).)

But what if *those* nanomachines were't real machines, but uncorporal
spirits?  Demons, as it were.  Now it's magic again.

You (and most people in this culture, including myself) are predisposed
towards calling it "science," simply because the culture is so anti-magic
(generally because we have no *proof* of magic anymore).  Someone from 3
hundred years ago would call my example magic, and nothing I could say
could (probably) convince him otherwise.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 06:00:17 GMT
From: wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu (William Lewis)
Subject: Re: magic & technology

  I think what this discussion has shown more than anything else is that
Clarke's Law is very applicable - our technology is *already*
indistinguishable from magic.

chen@debesys.gatech.edu (Ray Chen) writes:
>They key is *how* the area is being studied.
   ... 
>Science is a methodology and a mindset.
>
>Part of the problem I think, is that you *are* scientific.  So it seems
>like a natural mindset that everyone should share.  However if you look at
>history, not everyone is like that.
    
    This comes closest of the arguments I've read to date to saying what
I'm trying to say now. Technological / scientific research holds that
somewhere under the crud and messy equations there is some simple governing
principle. Magics tend to assume much more complicated explanations (e.g.
gods) or not try to explain things at all.
    On the other hand, in many books, magic is approached as a science, and
in fact is a science. In these cases magic is simply another field of
study, another science, with all the fuzzy borders of chemistry or physics
or magnetics; it's still magic but magic is a science.

wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 30 May 90 18:58:22 GMT
From: chen@debesys.gatech.edu (Ray Chen)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

I might add that the beauty of science is that science ought to be able to
incorporate everything about reality into its world-view, even things like
telepathy, telekinesis, precognition, etc.  The purpose of science is to
accurately model reality, whatever reality happens to be.

I'm not sure that there is such thing as "proof" of magic to a magician (or
that a magician would demand proof to begin with).

For those interested in a scientific approach to "magic", I would advise
that you check out "Margins of Reality" (subtitled, I think, "The Role of
Conscienciousness in the Physical World") by Robert Jahn and Brenda J.
Dunne.  Publisher is HBJ (Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich ?).

The book is a report about 8 years of experimentation with psychokinesis
and remote viewing conducted at Princeton University.  The book mentions
very little about the authors but I'll add that Robert Jahn is (or was as
of 1985 at least) a Dean of the Engineering School at Princeton University.

I'm only part-way through but I'd say that he presents a pretty convincing
case that there is now statistically significant evidence of anomalies that
can not be explained by present-day physics.  First, that individuals can
affect the behavior of physical systems and second that people can gain
information about unobserved events with accuracy that is undiminished by
space (distance) or time.

The book contains reasonably detailed explanations of the experimental
methodologies and apparatus, statistical techniques, as well as a fair
amount of raw data and references to the technical reports that contain
more complete experimental reports.

For you close-minded skeptics out there, I'll add that none of the work was
funded by your tax dollars.  All funding for the work was contributed by
private sources and foundations.

Ray Chen
chen@ics.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 17:16:02 GMT
From: vonbosau@buclaa.bu.edu (Laura Von Bosau)
Subject: Magic and Technology

AZM@cu.nih.gov (Marc Arlen) writes:
>Regardless of how many incantations you chant, and how many ridiculous
>items you pulverize to dust (such as bat's tongues, newt's eyes, wolf's
>blood) and sprinkle about you, and how many cabalistic symbols you draw in
>the resultant filth, and no matter how hard you believe that demons, and
>goblins, and hobgoblins, and spirits, and poltergeists actually exist,
>they do not, and no act of magic has ever actually been performed upon the
>face of the planet Earth, and all of it, EVERY WORD both written and
>spoken, is the product of the mind of a person who was fantasizing.  This
>IS, HAS ALWAYS BEEN, and WILL ALWAYS BE, until the end of time.

I would like to know by what authority you cite the above to be true and
what facts you have to explain the manners of "magical" phenomena which
people have encountered.

>In short,
>
>MAGIC DOES NOT EXIST
>
>and should be spoken of only as fantasy and speculation, and never, never
>as being in any way related to reality.

I disagree 100% with you.  Kindly allow me to digress momentarily from the
purpose of SF-LOVER'S-DIGEST (discussing topics related to sf) and clarify
what "real" magic is considered to be, as opposed to "fantasy" magic; I
draw upon my experiences as a practicing Alexandrian Witch for my
definitions.

"Real" magic is defined as "the art of effecting changes in consciousness
at will" (William Butler).  I take "consciousness" here to mean both inner
and outer.  Thus, many techniques are used to change consciousness from the
normal, left-brain awareness to the relational, right-brain awareness to
gain a broader perspective on things.  As one gains a new perspective and
understanding, one reacts differently to one's environment, which creates
change in that environment.

A better definition, and the one I use, is magic is energy.  Each person
has energy (the most common physical manifestation is body heat); learning
awareness of and directing this energy is what many Pagans believe to be
magic.  This is done largely through changing consciousness; while the same
result does not always occur, this is due to where and how energy is going.
(Analogy: if an electrical current is run through wood, it has a different
effect than if run through rubber.  Same energy, different result.)  The
major difference to me between magic and technology is that magic is how a
*person* channels and uses energy to a particular end while technology is
how a *tool or device* is used to channel and use energy to a particular
end.  ("Magical" instruments may have picked up residual energy, but are
used more as symbols; the magic is in the person.)  Energy is neutral, and
magic is a form of energy, ergo, magic is neutral in and of itself.  How
it's used determines good or evil (e.g., electricity is not good or evil,
but can be used to warm a baby's bottle or kill a person).

Many novels and stories which involve "fantasy magic" are written by people
with misconceptions as to what magic is; thus, one finds tales of magical
devices and weapons, superhuman abilities which defy the laws of nature,
weird incantations and disgusting recipes.  IMHO, this is not part of
reality and it is not magic.

mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White) writes:
>To me, anything that is explainable by the "laws" of nature is by
>definition not magic, whether you as an individual understand it or not.

Agreed, but magic does not work outside the laws of nature.  One of the
common misconceptions about what magic is is that it somehow is
"supernatural."  IMHO, there is no such thing as "super"natural, or
something outside the laws of nature.  But there may be laws of nature that
we are not yet aware of or understand; phenomena that follows these laws
and not laws that we ARE aware of would appear to be "magic."

>Now, if a drive of dragons suddenly materialized in my living room and
>started eating up my TV set (or, God forbid, my computer!) I admit that I
>would be hard-pressed to come up with a "rational explanation" of that
>event.  But that does not _necessarily_ mean that there isn't one, only
>that I am not bright enough to think of it.  I would want to know how the
>materialization worked, and where the mass-energy of the dragons came
>from.  If it really came from nowhere, then I would be worried; mass-
>energy is conserved in the "real" universe; I observe the Sun shining ( it
>wouldn't if mass-energy were not conserved).  Considering materialization,
>i.e., something for nothing, I would have to choose between believing in
>magic materialization or believing in conservation of mass-energy; both
>things cannot be true at the same time.  As the Sun continues to shine, I
>pick conservation, fewmets on my carpet notwithstanding.

Why can't magic materialization and conservation of mass-energy be the same
thing?  Consider it a different description for the same event, perhaps
where one method is understood and the other is not.

spotter@desire.wright.edu (Stephen Potter) writes:
>Anything that is extremely out of sync with the normal reality is
>considered magic.  Brewing storms is called magic, and it has absolutely
>nothing to do with Gods or Demons.  Magic is the use of the Universal
>energy field without the aid of a mechanical device.  Magic is drawing the
>energy through yourself and channelling it towards a specified goal.
>Plain and simple (just took me three messages to figure out how to say it,
>but it's still plain and simple).

Anything that SEEMS to be extremely out of sync with the normal reality can
be considered magic.  IMHO, magic IS a part of reality, it just happens to
be an intangible part which is not easily perceived with the five senses.
Otherwise, I agree with your statement and think it a good definition.

Anyone who wishes a better understanding of what "real" magic is considered
to be, I refer them to P.E.I. Bonewits' _Real_Magic_.  Kindly direct
questions, comments and flames on my posting to me via e.mail, as I do not
wish to clutter the list with a tangential but inappropriate discussion.

Blessed be.

Laura von Bosau
vonbosau@buclaa.bu.edu
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Date: 9 Jun 90 01:43:59 GMT
From: mjs@cbnewsl.att.com (Mike Scheutzow)
Subject: Startide Rising

When I read _Startide_Rising_ by David Brin several years ago, I recall one
of the characters discussing a 'recent discovery' by a spaceship crewed by
dolphins:

   Apparently they found relics of huge spaceships, believed to belong to
   the so-called Progenitors (a founding intelligence in the Universe?),
   and the discovery set off a competition between various sophont races to
   'claim' the ships.

For reasons I now forget, I assumed that an earlier Brin novel, called
_Sundiver_, told this story.  However, I just finished this book, and it
tells a completely different tale. [Summary: Good book.  Don't bother with
_Earth_, buy _Sundiver_ instead.]

Did Brin ever write *this* story?

Mike
att!cbnewsl!mjs

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jun 90 13:51:00 GMT
From: egnu02@castle.edinburgh.ac.uk (M Rae)
Subject: Re: Startide Rising

mjs@cbnewsl.att.com (Mike Scheutzow) writes:
>When I read _Startide_Rising_ by David Brin several years ago, I recall
>one of the characters discussing a 'recent discovery' by a spaceship
>crewed by dolphins:
>
>   Apparently they found relics of huge spaceships, believed to belong to
>   the so-called Progenitors (a founding intelligence in the Universe?),
>   and the discovery set off a competition between various sophont races
>   to 'claim' the ships.
>
>For reasons I now forget, I assumed that an earlier Brin novel, called
>_Sundiver_, told this story.  However, I just finished this book, and it
>tells a completely different tale. [Summary: Good book.  Don't bother with
>_Earth_, buy _Sundiver_ instead.]
>
>Did Brin ever write *this* story?

You appear to have your books mixed up.  Startide Rising is the book with
the ship crewed by dolphins.  It is the Uplift War in which they refer back
to the dolphins having found the ship, which is why the colony is being
attacked.  Sundiver takes place about 80? years earlier than Startide
Rising.

Mark

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jun 90 18:06:22 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Subject: Re: Startide Rising

egnu02@castle.ed.ac.uk (M Rae) writes:
>Sundiver takes place about 80? years earlier than Startide Rising.

Actually about 200 years.  Somewhere in ST.R. Krat the Soro is musing about
this, and how the Terrans got the Pila in trouble, and it had something to
do with the Terrans' sun but none of the Soro have ever really figured out
what [so the Pila managed to keep the gory details from their senior
patrons, a not inconsiderable feat], but the Pila have hated the Terrans
with a hissing hatred ever since.

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jun 90 03:27:05 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Startide Rising

   The actual discovery of the dead spaceship fleet occurred prior to the
beginning of 'Startide Rising' and although referred to in short flash
backs, was never really shown. Perhaps this is what the original poster
meant.  If so,as far as I know, the story *about* finding the dead fleet
has never the subject of novel length exposition.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jun 90 22:01:48 GMT
From: mjs@cbnewsl.att.com (Mike Scheutzow)
Subject: Re: Startide Rising

egnu02@castle.ed.ac.uk (M Rae) writes:
>>When I read _Startide_Rising_ by David Brin several years ago, I recall
>>one of the characters discussing a 'recent discovery' by a spaceship
>>crewed by dolphins:
>
>>   Apparently they found relics of huge spaceships, believed to belong to
>>   the so-called Progenitors (a founding intelligence in the Universe?),
>>   and the discovery set off a competition between various sophont races
>>   to 'claim' the ships.
>
>You appear to have your books mixed up.
>Startide Rising is the book with the ship crewed by dolphins.

No, I don't.  _Startide_Rising_ picks up in the middle of the story!  The
crew had already found the ships, and had been tracked down and attacked by
Galactics.  Did they explore any of the ships?  What adventures did the
crew experience before the big discovery?  How did Streaker survive the
initial attack(s) by presumably superior forces?

I'm looking for a 'prequel' to _Startide_Rising_.

Mike
att!cbnewsl!mjs

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 00:22:32 GMT
From: dmm0t@hudson.acc.virginia.edu (David M. Meyer)
Subject: Re: Startide Rising

mjs@cbnewsl.att.com (Mike Scheutzow) writes:
>I'm looking for a 'prequel' to _Startide_Rising_.

Well, you're going to be disappointed, since no such thing has been
published.  Indeed, _Startide Rising_ did kind of pick up in the middle of
the story, but we'll just have to wait for his next book (according to
rumor, his next book after _Earth_ will be in the Uplift universe).

As far as I know, nothing in print really explains what the Progenitors'
ships (?) are, why they're significant, or what the crew of Streaker did in
the way of exploring them.

David M. Meyer
Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering 
University of Virginia               
dmm0t@virginia.edu          

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 12:55:08 GMT
From: sysmgr@king.eng.umd.edu (Doug Mohney)
Subject: Re: Startide Rising

mjs@cbnewsl.att.com (Mike Scheutzow) writes:
>No, I don't.  _Startide_Rising_ picks up in the middle of the story!  The
>crew had already found the ships, and had been tracked down and attacked
>by Galactics.  Did they explore any of the ships?  What adventures did the
>crew experience before the big discovery?  How did Streaker survive the
>initial attack(s) by presumably superior forces?
>
>I'm looking for a 'prequel' to _Startide_Rising_.

Within _Startide_, there's an explanation of what happened: They sent out
a scout boat off to one of the ships, which hit a mysterious energy field
and blew up. Then Tom Orley went solo and came back with the mummified
remains of "Herbie." Of course, they psi-cast back to Earth for
instructions, which brought everyone and their grandmother hunting for
them.

Not much to say for a prequel, really, except for a space battle.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jun 90 19:21:05 GMT
From: prins@rulcvx.leidenuniv.nl (Ryko Prins)
Subject: What happened to Jack Chalker?

Can anyone tell me what happened to Jack Chalker?  I was used to his big
output and haven't seen anything new from him for a year now. Did 'The
Demons at Rainbow Bridge' and 'Swords of the Dancing Gods' ever appear?
(Source: 'Dance Band on the Titanic')

Thanks.

Ryko Prins

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jun 90 23:06:56 GMT
From: kohler@jacobs.cs.orst.edu (kurt kohler)
Subject: Re: What happened to Jack Chalker?

prins@rulcvx.LeidenUniv.nl (Ryko Prins) writes:
>Can anyone tell me what happened to Jack Chalker?  I was used to his big
>output and haven't seen anything new from him for a year now. Did 'The
>Demons at Rainbow Bridge' and 'Swords of the Dancing Gods' ever appear?
>(Source: 'Dance Band on the Titanic')

According to the June issue of Locus:
   The Demons at Rainbow Bridge will be out in pb this month (It's been out
   in hc for some time).  Songs of the Dancing Gods is due in August.
   Apparently the name has been changed.

Kurt Kohler
Asset Control Systems, Inc.
Corvallis, OR
kohler@jacobs.cs.orst.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jun 90 19:04:28 GMT
From: fuzzy@athena.mit.edu (Pinkdex - TNG)
Subject: Compleat Enchanter Query (Spae-wife)

   On the theory that there's always somebody on the net who knows
something about something:

   I was reading the first Harold Shea story "The Roaring Trumpet" set
during Ragnarok (or as the characters called it, "the *Time*" and noticed
that one of the minor characters Grua was being referred to as a
"spae-wife."

   Okay, so I'm stumped.  Can't tell what it's supposed to be from the
context.  Does anybody out there know enough Norse mythology to fill in the
blanks?  I have a sinking feeling that if I drag myself down to the public
library and actually find an encyclopedia of the appropriate subject matter
there's not going to be an entry for spae-wives.

Connie Hirsch
fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jun 90 21:25:08 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Re: Compleat Enchanter Query (Spae-wife)

Let's see what the compact dictionary here says:
Right.  Spae is a Norse word meaning 'prediction' or, as a verb 'foretell'.
A spaewife is a fortune teller or a sybil or, more generally, a witch.

There was a sybil-type character in "Lord of the Green Planet" called Grane
of the Spae, but that was Celtic: I guess the author of that book (Emil
Petaja) was mixing mythoi.

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 12:16:29 GMT
From: GLWARNER@samford.bitnet (THE GAR)
Subject: PKDICK

I just read PKDICK's novel (Time Out of Joint) and then I read the short
 story (from THE PRESERVING MACHINE: We Can Remember It For You Whole
Sale).  These, like several of the other PKDICK stories that I have read
all revolved around a major paranoid theme.  I know that Dick supposedly
had some kind of psychosis.  Can someone tell me more about it?  (Apologies
if this is one of those subjects that comes up every other month.)

I heard something about a work about to be published that was about 6000
hand written pages originally entitled something like "Exogesis" that
related how PKDICK lived in two times simultaneously.  Anybody know about
that?

GLWARNER@SAMFORD

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 16:32:59 GMT
From: andres@cbnewsj.att.com (Andy C (aka Riker))
Subject: Re: Gibson

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
> By the way, Is Gibson's "Neuromancer" really worth reading?  I am about
> 50 pages into it, (I think I stopped on the 1st or 2nd sex scene), and I
> do not feel like reading any more of it.  The writing is not specially
> good (I find it almost painful) and the pseudoscientific ideas seem to be
> especially silly, and the author does not seem to be playing with them.

   Yes, do continue reading.  It took me a long time to finally select
Neuromancer off my shelf and read it.  I was really leery of cyberpunk at
the time, but it is definitely worth reading.  It starts slow but gets
better and better as it goes along.  It is not space opera, though, so be
prepared for a different type of sf experience.

AndyC

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 20:10:58 GMT
From: 34EPWQL@cmuvm.bitnet (Russia With Love)
Subject: Gibson's Neuromancer

ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall) writes:
>Is Gibson's "Neuromancer" really worth reading?  I am about 50 pages into
>it, (I think I stopped on the 1st or 2nd sex scene), and I do not feel
>like reading any more of it.  The writing is not specially good (I find it
>almost painful) and the pseudoscientific ideas seem to be especially
>silly, and the author does not seem to be playing with them.

     It gets more coherent around the middle of the book, and is actually
quite good from there on, IMHO.  I think Gibson did a remarkable job of
making this kind of techno-corporate future tangible, though I can see
where the writing might put you off (of course, what is good writing to
one person may be bad to the next, it's all in your tastes, I guess.).

Gary W. Olson
Central Michigan University
34EPWQL@CMUVM.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 11:15:34 GMT
From: biar!trebor@uunet.uu.net (Robert J Woodhead)
Subject: Re: Gibson

andres@cbnewsj.att.com (Andy C (aka Riker)) writes:
>ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>> By the way, Is Gibson's "Neuromancer" really worth reading? 
>
>   Yes, do continue reading.

Stop.  Do not pass Go, do not collect $200.00.  IMHO, Gibson has to be the
most over-rated SF writer of the '80s.  When it comes to 'punk, he is far
from the best - he is just the best marketed.  Gibson can write decent
short stories and (maybe) novellas, but his novels are junk reading.

If you want to try cyberpunk, try Bruce Sterling, especially "Schismatrix."
You might also enjoy George Alec Effinger's "When Gravity Fails," and it's
sequel, "A Fire in the Sun."

Robert J Woodhead
Biar Games, Inc.
!uunet!biar!trebor
trebor@biar.UUCP

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 07:13:20 GMT
From: chardros@csli.stanford.edu (Doug Gibson)
Subject: Re: Gibson

trebor@biar.UUCP (Robert J Woodhead) writes:
>andres@cbnewsj.att.com (Andy C (aka Riker)) writes:
>>ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>>> By the way, Is Gibson's "Neuromancer" really worth reading? 
>>Yes, do continue reading.
>
>Stop.  Do not pass Go, do not collect $200.00.  IMHO, Gibson has to be the
>most over-rated SF writer of the '80s.  When it comes to 'punk, he is far
>from the best - he is just the best marketed.  Gibson can write decent
>short stories and (maybe) novellas, but his novels are junk reading.
>
>If you want to try cyberpunk, try Bruce Sterling, especially
>"Schismatrix." 

Pardon me while I die of boredom.

When I finally finished Schismatrix (and oh, was it difficult!), I was left
with the inability to remember the last time I had read a book that bad all
the way through.

Gibson, on the other hand (no relation, by the way), writes good to
excellent material (Neuromancer is probably the best, Mona Lisa Overdrive
probably worst) which is very difficult to put down.

Yes, you should continue reading.  You should then proceed to some source
of books and find Burning Chrome, and read it.

Doug Gibson
chardros@csli.stanford.edu

------------------------------

Date: 31 May 90 20:56:25 GMT
From: eric@snark.uu.net (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

Title:     Robot Dreams
By:        Isaac Asimov
Publisher: Berkeley/Ace (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 384pp
ISBN:      0-441-73154-6

    Despite the title, this is not yet another anthology of robot stories.
Rather, it's a large and tasty sampler of Isaac Asimov's short fiction from
1941 to 1982. Asimov is one of the surviving masters of the Campbellian era
of SF, and perhaps did more than anyone except his friend Robert Heinlein
to set the standards of rigor by which the best modern hard SF is still
judged. Buy and enjoy!

Title:     Tales From Planet Earth
By:        Arthur C. Clarke
Publisher: Bantam Spectra (May 1990)
Format:    tpb, 307pp
ISBN:      0-553-34883-3

   Here's another retrospective anthology of short fiction by one of the
giants of the Golden Age, the man who invented the comsat and supplied the
now common name for the geosynchronous "Clarke Orbit" The b&w interior
illos by Michael Whelan are disappointing, though the content certainly
isn't. I'd suggest waiting for the mass-market pb.

Title:     The Compleat Bolo
By:        Keith Laumer
Publisher: Baen Books (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 314pp
ISBN:      0-671-69879-6

   Every once in a while Baen's fondness for repackaging the tried and true
produces a pleasure for the collector. This is one of those; a collection
of all of Keith Laumer's stories about his "Bolo" cybernetic supertanks.
Some of these (most notably _The_Last_Command_) are minor classics, but
they've been scattered through reprintings in half-a-dozen anthologies.
Even if you have a few of them, buy this one for your shelf and to enjoy
them all together.

Title:     The Fantastic World War II
By:        Frank McSherry Jr. (editor)
Publisher: Baen Books (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 281pp
ISBN:      0-671-69881-8

   Well, it was a passable idea - an anthology of alternate-history short
stories centered on World War II. The stories aren't too bad; they include
several curios of historical interest, Cyril Kornbluth's minor classic
_Two_Dooms_, and one of the better stories from the _Kaleidoscope_
anthology I reviewed earlier. The biggest problem is that they remind one
irresistibly of much better stories that should have been here but weren't,
from Philip K. Dick's _The_Man_In_The_High_Castle_ to David Brin's
_Thor_Meets_Captain_America_.

BOOKS RECEIVED BUT NOT REVIEWED:
   _Countdown_, Jack D. Hunter (TOR, June 1990); and _Tailspin_, David
Hagberg (TOR, July 1990). Two alleged `technothrillers' without enough odor
of SF content to interest me in reading them.
   _Dayworld_Breakup_, Philip Jose Farmer. It's a sequel, and I don't
review sequels unless I can get the earlier books, and TOR can't send me
those because it doesn't own them, and the premise is an obvious take on
Lafferty's _Slow_Tuesday_Night_ anyhow.

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 09:55:32 GMT
From: mcintyre@cpac.washington.edu (Vonda McIntyre)
Subject: New Titles to Book List

Version 3.0 of the Basement Full of Books list (June 7, 1990) is available
on request.
 
New to the list: Joe Haldeman.  
 
Other authors include Juanita Coulson, Gene DeWeese, Harlan Ellison, James
Gunn, Joe Haldeman, Jeff Hecht & Dick Teresi, Gwenyth Hood, Larry Niven,
Teresa Plowright, John E. Stith, Rob Swigart, L.A. Taylor, Kate Wilhelm,
Gene Wolfe, Jane Yolen, and George Zebrowski.
 
Vonda N. McIntyre
mcintyre@yang.cpac.washington.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 8 Jun 90 02:02:52 GMT
From: eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Cortez on Jupiter

Title:     Cortez on Jupiter
By:        Ernest Hogan
Publisher: TOR (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 244pp
ISBN:      0-812-50236-1

   No, this isn't really the complete Alfred Bester pastiche the publisher
would have you think despite the comparison to _The_Demolished_Man_ on the
cover and the illo with it that's designed to resemble the paperback cover
from _The_Deceivers_ and the invocation of Bester's name in the blurb.

   Bester was crazier and more brilliant than _Cortez_On_Jupiter_ ever
gets.  Not that this novel is boring or entirely without the wacko nature,
but it'd have been better for the author and the reader if the bloody
marketing department at TOR had let it stand on its own. I find what they
did a rather tasteless abuse of Bester's memory.

   Once you get past this, though, the novel is pleasant enough. The
protagonist is a Chicano graffiti artist with an attitude, a macho muchacho
from the streets of 21st-century LA who spray-paints his way into high
orbit and eventually out to an encounter with alien intelligences on
Jupiter.

   Pablo Cortez bacame an artist after his neo-Aztec parents died of a drug
overdose, leaving him only the storyboards for a series of cartoons based
on Aztec mythology. He grows into an individualism so complete that it
rejects the plastic `counter'-cultures of the 21st century, his art a
high-voltage electric mix of 20th-century retro-pop, grafitti, surrealism
and the sinister imagery of Aztec myth.

   After 15 minutes of fame as the exposed founder of the Guerilla
Muralists Pablo and his mad-scientist friend Waldo get kicked upstairs to
Earth orbit and the Space Culture Project, a group of artists founded to
originate new forms of expression for the nascent cultures of zero-G.

   Waldo's kinetic robot sculptures (which sound like more benign versions
of the Survival Research Labs monster-machines) go over big.  Pablo's
splatterpainting, a medium he invents for zero-G, doesn't.  After a number
of dramedic misadventures, he signs up as a test candidate for the Siren
Project, the attempt to make contact with the sentience which seems to
crackle electrically in Jupiter's atmosphere.

   Trouble is, everyone they've sent in so far has died mindless.

   Now, you know this isn't going to happen to Pablo and that he'll make
contact with the aliens somehow. But the charm in this book (as in the
recent and in some ways similar _Angel_Station_, RR#53) isn't the
destination but the journey, the loopy but only somewhat Besteresque
rollercoaster Hogan takes us on through symbol, image, Pablo's past and the
hyperkinetic internal monologue of his present.  Hogan isn't as good at
this as Bester was, but by way of consolation he offers a bit less bumpy a
ride.

   This is a solid first novel. I don't know if Hogan was really trying for
a Bester pastiche or not, but there's an undertone of calm and rationality
behind his fireworks that I think Bester would have avoided by design (he
seemed to prefer surrealism to the point of utter overload). If this isn't
actually Hogan's voice, it should be interesting to see what is.

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jun 90 04:38:17 GMT
From: simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons)
Subject: Someone tell me about _The Stand_ by Stephen King

I've seen Stephen King's book _The Stand_ heavily marketed during my daily
trots through my favorite book stores.  I have only a vague (really really
vague) idea of what this book is about.  I would really appreciate it if
someone would put together a small description of the plot and story line
and relevant concepts and post it here so I can make a decision on whether
I would like to read it or not.

Personally, I'm not really partial to his horror stories.  They are good
stories, but I'm not a fan of Horror, I prefer more Fantasy then Sci-fi
novels.  So, question is, is this book very different from his horror
stories and of possible interest to an avid Fantasy/Sci-fi fan?

Greg Simmons
simmons@xanth.cs.odu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jun 90 15:03:36 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: Someone tell me about _The Stand_ by Stephen King

Greg Simmons, reacting the the hype around the reissue of Stephen King's
*The Stand*, wants to know what it's all about.

The book is a fairly straightforward knockoff of the planetary-pandemic
story, which goes back to Mary Shelley's novel The Last Man; a more recent
example is Earth Abides, published in '48 or '49 and widely considered a
classic.  King has tarted the story up with a lot of 1970s social anxieties
about race, drugs, nuclear warfare etc., and then pumped the story up to
Hindenburgian dimensions.  Even the original version seemed to me to be a
250-page story engorged to 800 or whatever it was.

The reissue signals King's total triumph over editing.  He is so successful
that he can do just about anything he likes, at any length, in the serene
knowledge that his fans will sit still for it.  The new version of The
Stand appears to reflect the settling of some old score about the cuts he
had to accept in the 70s, before acquiring his present status as
God-Emperor of Poplit.

Not reading either version will give you the equivalent of a 3- to 5-day
extension of your lifespan.

I will say this for King: his energy and storytelling power are
considerable, and he is a virtual polymath of postwar American pop culture.
I think that's one reason why his readers respond so powerfully to him -
his allusions are not [directly] to Greek myth or 18th-century English
literature, but to the TV shows and comic books that have dominated North
American culture since Hiroshima.  So we never feel he's going over our
head, and we admire the inventiveness with which he handles the popcult
material.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 05:40:06 GMT
From: sequent!petebob@cse.ogi.edu (Pete_Bob Apple)
Subject: Re: Someone tell me about _The Stand_ by Stephen King

simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons) writes:
>I've seen Stephen King's book _The Stand_ heavily marketed during my daily
>trots through my favorite book stores.  I have only a vague (really really
>vague) idea of what this book is about.  I would really appreciate it if
>someone would put together a small description of the plot and story line
>and relevant concepts and post it here so I can make a decision on whether
>I would like to read it or not.
>
>Personally, I'm not really partial to his horror stories.  They are good
>stories, but I'm not a fan of Horror, I prefer more Fantasy then Sci-fi
>novels.  So, question is, is this book very different from his horror
>stories and of possible interest to an avid Fantasy/Sci-fi fan?

Yes.  Of all his books, The Stand is probably one of the most "Sci-fi".  (I
just love that term.)  The plot revolves around the basic "end of the world
scenerio".  99.99 percent of the population dies from a government released
plague, and most of the book deals with the survivors, well, surviving.
There is some elements of the supernatural thrown in as the survivors all
find they have something in common and are "drawn" to a certain part of the
country.  Much more plot than that would spoil the story to some extent.
I've always felt it was his best novel.  Haven't read or looked at the
newly released longer version, but I'm looking forward to getting to it
sometime.

Pete Bob Apple
Sequent Computer Systems
15450 S.W. Koll Parkway
Beaverton, Oregon 97006
(503) 626-5700
sequent!petebob
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Date: 11 Jun 90 12:44:38 GMT
From: micbrian@ubvmsd.cc.buffalo.edu (Brian Boguhn)
Subject: Re: Someone tell me about _The Stand_ by Stephen King

simmons@cs.odu.edu (Gregory S. Simmons) writes:
>I've seen Stephen King's book _The Stand_ heavily marketed during my daily
>trots through my favorite book stores.  I have only a vague (really really
>vague) idea of what this book is about.  I would really appreciate it if
>someone would put together a small description of the plot and story line
>and relevant concepts and post it here so I can make a decision on whether
>I would like to read it or not.
>
>Personally, I'm not really partial to his horror stories.  They are good
>stories, but I'm not a fan of Horror, I prefer more Fantasy then Sci-fi
>novels.  So, question is, is this book very different from his horror
>stories and of possible interest to an avid Fantasy/Sci-fi fan?

The story of "The Stand" deals with a government germ warfare project that
is accidentally unleashed.  The plague spreads quickly, killing all but a
few people here and there.  What follows afterwards is a kind of
Apocalyptic story as an Antichrist type figure wanders the world looking to
rule and the survivors, helped by a grandmotherly type, struggle against
him.

While there are definitely elements in this book that could be considered
horror (a journey through Lincoln tunnel, for one), this book is more on
the sci fi/fantasy side.  While King won't scare you to death with this
book, he will still terrify you and make your pulse pound with the story,
it's intensity, and his characterizations.  A good read for King and
non-King fans alike.

Brian E. Boguhn
State University of NY at Buffalo
MICBRIAN@UBVMS
micbrian@ubvmsd.cc.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 16:12:55 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Someone tell me about _The Stand_ by Stephen King

   'The Stand' is a well written book with a theme that offends many SF
fans: knowledge is bad. At one point, a character states that science is a
death trip. It could be regarded as an examination of Doomsday, written
with SF trappings. The 'good' people are flawed, but well intentioned. The
Bad people are self serving, short sighted, greedy and following a man
whose car license plate should read 'ANTI-CHRIST I'. The baddies have many
more tech types, since they gravitated to the more orderly cuture. I feel
the book is well written, if unsubtle, but I disagree with its theme. King
is the Charles Dickens of the 20th century, so in fifty years, suffering
school kids will have this novel stuffed down their throats. If the theme
doesn't bother you, or if you enjoy reading well written books whose themes
you do not necessarily agree with, then I would recomend 'The Stand'.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 04:50:05 GMT
From: flee@psuvax1.cs.psu.edu (Felix Lee)
Subject: WYRD SISTERS / Terry Pratchett

Wyrd Sisters
Terry Pratchett
ROC, June 1990 (c1988)
pb, 319pp
ISBN 0-451-45012-4

Just recently published in the United States, _Wyrd Sisters_, the sixth
book in Terry Pratchett's celebrated Discworld series.  Each book in the
series stands well alone, and this book will serve to plunge the new reader
into the chaos that is Discworld.

In _Wyrd Sisters_, Pratchett tells a standard fairy tale of a murdered
king, a troubled kingdom, a lost prince, and three fairy godmothers.  The
fairy godmothers are witches in the traditional sense, and so Pratchett
introduces touches of Macbeth, to great effect.  ("By the pricking of my
thumbs, / Something wicked this way comes.")

One of the witches is Granny Weatherwax, introduced in the earlier book
_Equal Rites_, and she's as stubborn and irascible as ever.  The Librarian
from the Unseen University makes a cameo appearance, as does Death, but all
the other characters are new, and welcome.

The march of Destiny brings the novel to its foregone conclusion with few
surprises along the way (well, none to speak of).  Despite this, Pratchett
has turned out a solid fantasy that's immensely enjoyable.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 13:42:30 GMT
From: fuzzy@athena.mit.edu (Pinkdex - TNG)
Subject: Re: WYRD SISTERS / Terry Pratchett

flee@psuvax1.cs.psu.edu (Felix Lee) writes:
>Wyrd Sisters
>Terry Pratchett
>
>In _Wyrd Sisters_, Pratchett tells a standard fairy tale of a murdered
>king, a troubled kingdom, a lost prince, and three fairy godmothers.  The
>fairy godmothers are witches in the traditional sense, and so Pratchett
>introduces touches of Macbeth, to great effect.

   "Touches of Macbeth"?!?!? "Touches of Macbeth"!!!!  Good Lord, man,
you've missed the whole bloody point of the book.  That's like, that's
like saying Akira Kurosawa's "Throne of Blood" has 'touches of Macbeth!'

   Aside from that, I agree with your review whole-heartedly.

   Other favourite moments, at random: Witch Magrat's bat-decorated scones,
Hwell's constant bombardment of inspiration (the man's receiving "Phantom
of the Opera" overlaid with a Marx Bros. routine), Granny Weatherwax's
theatre critique, an inventive idea on how to hide a pesky crown, Nanny
Ogg's obnoxious cat Greebo (who gives unpleasant surprises to she-bears, on
occasion), and best of all, the Fool's Guild Academy of which I shudder,
even as I type.

   I highly recommend any of Terry Pratchett's books, especially to lovers
of Monty Python and Douglas Adams.

Connie Hirsch
fuzzy@athena.mit.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 02:05:56 GMT
From: eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Escape from Kathmandu

Title:     Escape from Kathmandu
By:        Kim Stanley Robinson
Publisher: TOR (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 313pp
ISBN:      0-812-50059-8

   One of the traps that lies in wait for talented young writers is the
canard that they ought to be putting their gift to Higher Purposes than
Mere Entertainment. A great deal of self-important garbage gets churned out
by victims of this delusion who haven't yet learned that a novel that
doesn't entertain is like a baby trying to fly before he can walk; the
result is at best a tantrum and at worst a fatal fall.

   Sad to say, Kim Stanley Robinson had this bug for a while. I thought
_Icehenge_ was a self-indulgent, rambling, pointless pile of junk; and
_The_Wild_Shore_'s spindly narrative frame nearly collapsed under the load
of Message, Significance, and risible Political Correctness it was made to
carry (Nebula juries seem to be unreasonably impressed by that sort of
thing, which probably explains why they run a poor second in prestige to
the Hugo). After those two failures I wrote off Robinson as just another
Bright Young Thing ruined by the artiste syndrome.

   Happily, this collection of four dead-on-target comic novellas (parts
first published in IASFM) suggests that Kim Stanley Robinson has recovered,
and attained enough maturity not to take himself too seriously. His reward,
of course, is that he emerges as a better writer than almost any of those
who do.  And in the process, he retails his messages with a grace and
subtlety that could teach the Ellisons and Disches and Vonneguts of the
world a few things, and puts all their sad sophomoric little wannabees
utterly to shame.

   The viewpont character, George Fergusson, is a mountain guide based in
Kathmandu. The first part opens with his accidental discovery that another
mountain guide, Nathan Howe, has made friends with a real live
honest-to-goodness yeti. When Howe returns to the city with his friend
"Freds" Fredericks, George agrees to a scheme to liberate Nathan's furry
friend from a millionaire trophy hunter who's had the yeti locked up in a
hotel bathroom as he schemes how to cover himself in glory by announcing
the creature's existence to the world.

   Well, they spring him, but what are they going to do with him?
Robinson's yeti is the perfect noble savage, a hairy hominid Buddha of
perfect serenity unequipped for survival among humans by anything but a
keen sense for who his friends are. They name him "Buddha", in fact, and
decide to take him back to his home wilderness.

   He makes cameos in parts two, three and four, though, which feature even
wackier events like an illegal Everest climb to bury a body and a faked
border incident involving demon-masks and mortar rounds of solid turquoise
that nearly starts World War III. And there's not a cheap laugh in the
book, either; all of them come with that odd flash of recognition you get
upon being shown the world from a new angle.

   Now, if you've already suspected that Buddha and his Tibetan friends are
something of a foil for authorial ruminations on the perversity of human
nature and the value of gentleness towards our planet and fellow beings,
you're right. Thankfully Robinson has grown wise enough to be witty rather
than scathing, and to make the book so much fun that you won't mind the
medicine even though you can smell it coming. Would that all writers had
learned as much confidence, subtlety and craft.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jun 90 19:35:10 GMT
From: peter@nexus.yorku.ca (Peter Roosen-Runge)
Subject: Marc Steigler's DAVID'S SLING

I'm looking for comments on a book by Marc Steigler called DAVID'S SLING.

Is it a "good read"?

Is the Hypercard stack worth sending off for?

Thanks.

Peter Roosen-Runge
York University, Toronto

------------------------------
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Date: 3 Jun 90 04:30:16 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton) writes:
>It's worth noting that if the Puppeteers were to hire humans to be their
>mercenaries, it would cause a real problem for the Protectors, having to
>fight armies of their own breeders.

   I'd have to disagree. There'd be a second or two of discomfort while the
Human Protectors plodded from 'A related breeder' to 'a related breeder
who's a tool of the foul alien Puppeteers' to 'a sad, but necessary death',
and then all the janissaries would turn to hamburger [in a higher cause, of
course].
   The thing that always bugged me about the Protectors was the way
heightened intelligence seemed to eliminate choice. Surely not all problems
have only one satisfactory solution, never a number of equally good paths
to follow?

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 18:51:22 GMT
From: kominetz@cbmvax.commodore.com (John Kominetz - Product Assurance)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

>>Also, only mad Puppeteers would be able to fight, while ALL the
>>Protectors would be fighters, uncaring of radiation, heat, etc.

   Only mad puppeteers are aggressive, but their kick-defense reflex shows
that a threatened puppeteer is excellently equipped and psyched to defend
itself.  All it takes is an experimentalist regime, and you have billions
of ancient, brilliant, hopelessly paranoid puppeteers bent on destroying
the protectors.  They might also decide that breeders, aka humans,
represent an enormous threat since they're all potential protectors.  The
Kzin Threat was nothing compared to that, and the puppeteers were going to
wipe them out.

>This was my original point in that the Puppeteers would probably hire an
>army or implement their plans by robot without directly getting involved.
>Perhaps the Puppeteers would bribe or buy Kzinti and Human warriors to do
>the fighting but give them sophisticated weaponry to fight the Protectors.
>Failing that, the Puppeteers could use some of their advanced technology
>without getting involved themselves.

   If the puppeteers felt truly threatened and couldn't cope with it
themselves, they'd buy something *TRULY* nasty from the Outsiders.
Protectors are too xenophobic to take advantage of other species, but
puppeteers aren't.  Puppeteers also possess the most amazing motivator of
all, money.  What they can't make, they can buy.

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 18:58:14 GMT
From: kominetz@cbmvax.commodore.com (John Kominetz - Product Assurance)
Subject: Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

>Sorry, but I can't buy the idea that the Home Protectors outlived their
>planet by much. At the *very* least, I think we can all agree they must
>have been extinct before the Kzinti attacked Human Space;

   Thinking about it, I'm beginning to think that the puppeteers *did*
detect and destroy the protectors, pak and human.  The puppeteers were
cowards alone but megalomaniacs as a race.  They were going to obliterate
the Kzinti, they played the humans and kzinti off against each other then
gave the humans overwhelming superiority.  They even destroyed the
Ringworld cultures with their little superconductor plague.  Who knows what
else they've done or are capable of doing?  While protectors work best as
small groups, puppeteers are herd animals and cooperate almost as a
species.  Add to that their ability to cooperate with (and use) other
species, and it would be like the entire galaxy against the Protectors.
Good as they are, they aren't THAT good!

------------------------------

Date: 2 Jun 90 19:01:12 GMT
From: kominetz@cbmvax.commodore.com (John Kominetz - Product Assurance)
Subject: Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

>Quibble:  Would Brennan have created a virus that would continue to live
>in a Protector in an infectious form?
>Would he then keep it that way?
>Would the rest of the Protectors?

   Brennan did create such a virus; that's how Home was infected.  It also
seems that a secondary purpose of the solar flares was to kill of the virus
so humans could resettle.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 04:43:01 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

kominetz@cbmvax (John Kominetz - Product Assurance) writes:
>>Quibble:  Would Brennan have created a virus that would continue to live
>>in a Protector in an infectious form?
>>Would he then keep it that way?
>>Would the rest of the Protectors?
>
>Brennan did create such a virus; that's how Home was infected.  It also
>seems that a secondary purpose of the solar flares was to kill of the
>virus so humans could resettle.

I see I phrased my thought badly - what I was trying to say was "Would
Brennan create a virus that would continue to be infectious to breeders
after the host became a protector?"  Roy was still a breeder when he landed
on Home, and the infection was (apparently) spread by contact with infected
breeders before they had changed.

Which solar flares are you referring to?  

FInally, would the rest of the Protectors keep this virus in them in the
infectious form?  Why not alter it to a non-infectious form, with some of
the old strain kept in stasis for emergency use?

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete
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Date: 4 Jun 90 15:31:13 GMT
From: PHB100@psuvm.psu.edu
Subject: Re: Protectors of Mankind (as in Niven)

pete@nyet.UUCP (Pete Hardie) says:
>I think that Protectors were only dangerous when they had direct blood
>relation to the breeders.  Pssthpok stopped fighting other Pak when he
>started the rescue mission.  Of course, he fought another war once he saw
>the need for more staff, but I think that is a little of an extreme case.
>If no close relations survived the Home infection, all those Protectors
>would be driven by the urge to protect the species, not their own
>bloodlines.

I was under the impression that it took an effort of will or at least an
unconscious shift of 'perspective' for a protector to shift to protecting
 the species instead of his bloodline.  If so, then it would not be
automatic for those protectors to make this jump.  Say only one percent of
the protectors would make the shift to species-protecting from
bloodline-protecting (after all the breeders died off, of course).  How
many would that leave?

On some of the other points mentioned:

1.  What is the 'Thrint Myth'  and where can I find references to it?

2.  In a war between the protectors and the puppeteers, my opinion (which
    counts for little :) is that the protectors would win.  I got the
    impression from what I read that the protectors are the nastiest,
    smartest, fastest, and all-around toughest fighters that known space
    has produced.  Of course, a lot would depend on whom became aware of
    the other first; a war that the other side doesn't know about or
    doesn't recognize as a war, is the easiest to win.

3.  "Still, most of the danger to humanity from Puppeteers is likely caused
    by the presence of human protectors.  Otherwise, humans would
    constitute little threat to Puppeteers."
    Humans, even without protectors constitute a tremendous POTENTIAL
    danger to the puppeteers just from the fact that any human can be
    transformed into a protector with a little time and tree-of-life root.
    If the puppeteers know what protectors are, then even if they win a war
    against them, they can not leave humans around because they could end
    up fighting the war again, and again, and again and, if a protector
    plague got loose (as someone mentioned ), then they would be fighting a
    galaxy full of protectors.  Bad news on any day.

4.  What are grogs?

Paul Baughman
227C Computer Building
University Park  PA   16801
(814) 865-2160

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 21:34:18 GMT
From: fiddler@concertina.sun.com (Steve Hix)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors (was Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

PHB100@psuvm.psu.edu writes:
> I was under the impression that it took an effort of will or at least an
> unconscious shift of 'perspective' for a protector to shift to protecting
> the species instead of his bloodline.

Usually it happened when a Pak protector's breeder descendants were all
dead or otherwise out of the breeding business.  Pssthpok got his staff
recruited by trashing their breeders.

When Brennan "recruited" his protector's, he tried to select for breeders
(human) who had no family, or at least no close living relatives.

> 1.  What is the 'Thrint Myth'  and where can I find references to it?

The notion that the Thrint (also known as Slavers) were really a
smokescreen set up by the *real* Bad Guys to let the survivors haide out
after the Galaxy-wide Slaver war.  The Tnuctipun are thought to have
invented them to get the heat off the Tnuctip.

Unfortunately, idea comes from (unpublished) "Down in Smoke".

> 3.  What are grogs?

May be Slavers (Thrint's) evolved descendants.

>     descendants. Additionally, the Pak cultural imperative of protecting
>     one's descendants at all cost is absent from the human protectors.

Review the Brennan-monster's selection process for potential protector
recruits.

>     On the other, Brennan exterminated, in an extremely wholesale manner,
>     ALL of the Martians for having killed a very few humans. Then again,
>     there they are on Ringworld, on the Map of Mars. More on this later.

What better place to hold some potential future threat?

> Item: Starseeds. Who cares?

Outsiders.

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 21:57:40 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors (was Re: What happened (Heinlein & Niven)?

fiddler@concertina.Sun.COM (Steve Hix) writes:
>> 1.  What is the 'Thrint Myth'  and where can I find references to it?
 
>Unfortunately, idea comes from (unpublished) "Down in Smoke".

Does it explain why Larry Greenberg thought Kzanol and other Thrints were
real?

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu
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Date: 4 Jun 90 23:15:07 GMT
From: fiddler@concertina.sun.com (Steve Hix)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

hennebry@plains.UUCP (Michael J. Hennebry) writes:
> Does it explain why Larry Greenberg thought Kzanol and other Thrints were
> real?

The Tnuctipun were known to be superior genetic engineers (designing such
things as Bandersnatchi, Stage Trees, and so on), so they could have
designed the Thrintun as camouflage, while they went into hiding.  (They
were thought to have become extinct, along with several other races, during
the Slaver War.)

Kzanol was real enough, all right.  But maybe he wasn't what even he
thought he was.

It all happened long enough ago that very little direct evidence was still
around.

Personally, I liked the Bandersnatchi: Supposedly designed with a large
brain for the Thrintun as a special gastronomic treat.  Leaving you with an
intelligent snack that can take out most tanks.

So you have hunting regulations worked out together with the Bandersnatchi.

It sets limits on the capability of the armored vehicles used by hunters,
giving you a 60% chance in a direct confrontation with a Bandersnatch.
This made hunting a *real* sporting proposition.

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jun 90 03:20:31 GMT
From: wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu (William Lewis)
Subject: Re: Pak Protectors

     On the other hand, remember that Protectors without a cause tend to
die off.  Remember Phssthpok almost committed suicide before deciding to go
look for Earth (as it were). The Home protectors could have similarly died
off after fighting the Pak fleet.

wiml@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------

Date: 5 Jun 90 17:11:18 GMT
From: wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr)
Subject: NIven's DOWN IN FLAMES outline

> >> 1.  What is the 'Thrint Myth'  and where can I find references to it?
>  
> >Unfortunately, idea comes from (unpublished) "Down in Smoke".
> 
> Does it explain why Larry Greenberg thought Kzanol and other Thrints
> were real? 

Back in 1977, Larry Niven published in a fanzine somewhere his eleven-page
outline for a Known Space finale novel called "Down In Flames."  (Not "Down
In Smoke.")  Since then, it's been reprinted in so many places and so many
times that it's in effect entered the public domain.  

[Moderator's Note: For those that are interested in reading this outline,
it is available from the Sf-Lovers archives at elbereth.rutgers.edu.  The
filename is "down-in-flames.txt". Please keep in mind that contrary to the
statement made above, it is, in fact, a copyrighted work.]

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jun 90 16:10:58 GMT
From: ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu (Duke McMullan n5gax)
Subject: Protectors & known space

After posting an unforgivably long and windy article here a few days back,
I've received a lot of e-mail and decided to repost here, particularly
since about 1/3 of the return addresses gag our mailer.

I should have stated explicitly: I discount the "paradigm shift" which is
presented in "Down in Flames." It is inconsistent in many ways with the
Known Space sequence, although gerrymandering the meanings and events
already "known" will get rid of most of the problems. I don't know if L.N.
takes the whole thing to be part of "official" known space or not; at this
point, I don't.

Consequently, if there are any Tnuctipin (sp?) around, they are either VERY
well hidden, locked in stasis fields, or else they hauled (Tnuctip
equivalent of) ass out of the regions of Known Space, if not the galaxy, a
looooooooong time back. Bey DID go to the core, and the Milky Way is
curdling: it IS a Seyfert galaxy.

Re: the Zoo.  I didn't mention it, mainly because I forgot about it. Since
L.N. didn't insert it into Known Space, I tend to take it less "seriously"
than otherwise I might, but still, it's not much of a problem. We know with
a high degree of likelihood that Ringworld was constructed by Protectors.
We have no clue (beyond the fallacy of ignorance) that the Zoo was a
Protector construction (Protectorate?). However, the Zoo is in no way that
I'm aware inconsistent with the rest of Known Space, so let it remain until
we figure out more about it. As is, it's affecting only the people (human
and Kzin) marooned there. It has no known sociological effect on the rest
of Known Space.

Hmmmm. Imagine putting an inertialess drive on Ringworld. That takes care
of the instability problem with regard to its sun, and if the sun could be
moved also, you could run that thing all over local space. Fit a hyperdrive
to it, and you have solved the planetary evacuation problem with regard to
the core explosion. It might be bad, though. Imagine the whole Ringworld
sky becoming Blind Spot; the horizon stretches up to the Arch of Heaven
and, by the way, DON'T LOOK UP!

Naw, that would't work. The sun is too massive; there's this singularity in
hyperspace around it.

This would not be good for the mental health of the Ringworlders.

I still imagine a protector-stage Louis Wu. He was dangerous enough as a
breeder.

One matter I don't think L.N. ever covered: from where came the protectors
who built Ringworld? We'll let the engineering details go by the board: the
protectors, even Pak, are a lot smarter than we are, and will find answers
that we'll miss. But where did they come from? Pak, originally, certainly.
We have it from "history" that only one ship ever left Pak prior to
Phssthpok's research. At least, the Library held records of only one. With
the nature of life on Pak, I'll submit that it MAY have happened before and
the information was lost.

On the other foot, the group of protectors may have broken up, for any of a
number of reasons (disagreements among various protectors of differing
bloodlines, for instance), and gone to different places. Ringworld is
fairly far from Earth (something like 2 years in quantum I hyperdrive, if
memory serves), but it's much closer than the core.

On the third foot, some of the protectors may have left Earth (before or
after the Tree-of-Life fiasco) and spread to the area of the Ringworld and
commenced building.

Actually, one can attack the Ringworld easily enough. Approach in the
shadow of the ring, then swing over the horizon with a stasis-field to
bounce the light away. Just fly a bit too fast over your target, and the
Ringworld's defense does your dirty work for you.

Duke McMullan
ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 7 Jun 90 14:29:53 GMT
From: derek@shorty.cs.wisc.edu (Derek Zahn)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

I was also extremely disappointed with this movie.  I didn't mind the bad
science so much (as somebody else has pointed out, it could all have been a
dream, which is enough for me to accept comic book science).

I was most bothered by the almost non-stop slaughter.  In general I don't
see "action" pictures, but this seemed excessive, and managed to almost
completely squelch the wonder inherent in the idea of the film.  The
Terminator, for example, was much more successful because there was room
between bloodlettings for character development. In that film I _cared_
whether the heroes would win or lose.

The other major disappointment was the special effects / presentation of
the future.  Siskel and Ebert liked the special effects, but I was not
impressed (except by bits and pieces, like the external view of the Martian
colony and the X-ray screen).  The milieu was slapped together without much
thought: apparently there was some kind of important war going on, but
nobody on earth seemed to care much or even notice.

Some of the scenes were very effective, such as when Quade faced the
recordings of his previous self and, especially, when the guy was (perhaps)
inserted into the fantasy to explain what was happening to Quade.

If only the makers of the film had cut the blood and death in half and
shown us some real romance between Quade and Melina (was that her name?),
and more about the lives of the mutants and more about the aliens (such as,
why was the artifact there in the first place, all ready to give Mars an
atmosphere?), this could have been a fine movie.  As it is, though I like
the _idea_ of big-budget SF flicks and would like to give it two stars, I
can't.  One star.

Derek

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 17:30:50 GMT
From: oliver@lincoln.cs.unc.edu (Bill Oliver)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

derek@shorty.cs.wisc.edu (Derek Zahn) writes:
>I was also extremely disappointed with this movie.  I didn't mind the bad
>science so much (as somebody else has pointed out, it could all have been
>a dream, which is enough for me to accept comic book science).
>
>I was most bothered by the almost non-stop slaughter.  In general I don't
>see "action" pictures, but this seemed excessive...
>
>The other major disappointment was the special effects / presentation of
>the future.  Siskel and Ebert liked the special effects, but I was not
>impressed (except by bits and pieces, like the external view of the
>Martian colony and the X-ray screen).....

In fact, even the gore was pretty badly done, if you want to compare it to
real-life gore.  The trauma was big, red, and splatty, but it was both too
much and too little compared to what really happens.  The bad forensics fit
right in with the bad science, bad (other) special effects, and bad
screenplay.  I found it both revolting and unbelievable.

Bill Oliver 

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 21:02:06 GMT
From: daniels@hanoi.enet.dec.com (Bradford R. Daniels)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

sg1q+@andrew.cmu.edu (Simon Peter Gatrall) writes:
> ...  I still don't know how they managed to spend all that money.  It
> certainly wasn't spend on art direction.  The sets were not very
> exciting, and the technology in the film was lame.  The worst offense was
> the cars on Earth.  One of them is from a cover story in _Mechanix
> Illustrated_ magazine from the early 1980's.  They wasted tons of money
> on the scientifically bogus bulging eye decompression effect, but they
> couldn't spend any money making some convincing future vehicles.

Oh, come on.  Damn near every minute of the film, something was screaming
"I am an absurdly expensive special effect."  Yes, the art direction was
nowhere near as gritty as that in "Blade Runner", but then, this film
wasn't set in a future anything like the one in "Blade Runner".  Everything
is nice and clean.  Such a future, while somewhat optimistic, is as
possible as the decaying yet highly technologically advanced world of
"Blade Runner".  Both are unlikely extremes.

Granted, "Total Recall" is nowhere near as artsy as "Blade Runner", but
that is a relatively minor disappointment.  It had a classic sci-fi feel to
it, and I think that is what they intended.  As for the cars, they seemed a
little more plausible than the individual flying cars of "Blade Runner";
talk about massive energy consumption.  The cars in "Total Recall" were
quite believable as cheap electric transportation.  Granted, I don't think
we'll ever see anything quite like that, but it's certainly not impossible.

I agree with you on the decompression effects, though.  Pretty pointles.

> The final stupid thing is the rapidity with which Mars is covered with a
> new atmosphere.  I guess a lot of people must have very little
> understanding of planetary science to believe that a planet could have a
> complete atmosphere change in a matter of minutes.

I had the opposite reaction.  From the description and the special effects
when they turned it on, it seemed like the reactor was fairly explosive.
Locally, at least, there should have been oxygen coming out at extremely
high pressure, and shortly after the machine was turned on, the immediate
area surrounding the mountain should have had an atmosphere which was at
least thick enough to breath.

Also, the way the machine was described implied that the reaction would
cover the whole planet, so it is quite possible that the oxygen was being
released simultaneously from other parts of the planetary surface as well.

Regardless, if the machine had any kind of reasonable reaction rate, it is
perfectly plausible that the immediate vicinity of any fissure would have a
breathable atmosphere in very short order.  The wind would probably be
extremely strong for quite a while, though, unless there were multiple
fissures.

Regardless, our heroes would have been significantly more beaten up than
they were.  Their eyes, ears, and noses should have been bleeding at the
very least.

Brad Daniels

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 05:26:02 GMT
From: brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

Saying, "it's all a dream" isn't quite an accurate description of Total
Recall.  "It's all a psychotic episode (or embolism)" would be more
accurate.

What happens to Arnold in that chair isn't what Rekall planned for him, but
it is guided by it.  Instead of just getting implanted memories, he starts
living them and altering them.

The visit by the Rekall doctor halfway through makes no sense at all
otherwise.  The last thing the "real" Cohagen wants is for Quait to think
it's all a dream.  They don't want to capture and drug him, they want him
to infiltrate the underground.  At least that's the dream.  If it were
real, you wouldn't get the scene with the Doctor.  (Besides
Arnold's/Ironside's wife/girlfriend did not come up to Mars on the shuttle
with them, and yet she's there at the Hilton on a few hour's demand.)

Add this to the remarks when he is choosing his holiday, and there is no
other conclusion but that the only real scenes in the movie are prior to
the trip to Rekall, and in the Hilton room with the implanted Rekall
doctors.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
Waterloo, Ontario
519/884-7473

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 18:21:08 GMT
From: dave@fps.com (Dave Smith)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Saying, "it's all a dream" isn't quite an accurate description of Total
>Recall.  "It's all a psychotic episode (or embolism)" would be more
>accurate.

Maybe.  Even if it was all there at Rekall, why would it be a psychotic
embolism?  The fantasy, if it was a fantasy, was right on track all the way
through.  Therefore, there was no need to send the Doctor in if it was all
happening at Rekall.  It could, of course, have been a programmed part of
the fantasy.

>What happens to Arnold in that chair isn't what Rekall planned for him,
>but it is guided by it.  Instead of just getting implanted memories, he
>starts living them and altering them.
>
>The visit by the Rekall doctor halfway through makes no sense at all
>otherwise.  The last thing the "real" Cohagen wants is for Quait to think
>it's all a dream.  They don't want to capture and drug him, they want
>him to infiltrate the underground.  At least that's the dream.  If it were
>real, you wouldn't get the scene with the Doctor.  (Besides
>Arnold's/Ironside's wife/girlfriend did not come up to Mars on the shuttle
>with them, and yet she's there at the Hilton on a few hour's demand.)

I think it's ambiguous.  Cohagen did want to place him back under control,
since he wasn't "ripe" yet for the mission.  He wasn't supposed to go to
Rekall.  (Provided, of course, that it's all real).

As far as his wife showing up, what's to say that there isn't a shuttle
leaving every hour, or that it only takes two hours to get to Mars (after
all, you can make real-time phone calls).

The tip-off for him on the Doctor was the Doctor sweating.  So, the
question is, was it real or was the sweat imagined by Quaid?

>Add this to the remarks when he is choosing his holiday, and there is no
>other conclusion but that the only real scenes in the movie are prior to
>the trip to Rekall, and in the Hilton room with the implanted Rekall
>doctors.

I disagree.  If it was a fantasy, then it was all on track, so there was no
need for the Rekall doctors to come in, unless they were part of the
fantasy.  In addition, the details of the fantasy (Pyramid mine shut down,
etc.) were right up to date.  He'd just seen it on the news a few days
before.  However, if it was real, sending a fake doctor in to bring him
back under control would have been a good move, since he was already very
unsure of what was going on in his head.  There may have been reasons why
it was desirable for him to not be performing his mission at that time.

I think it's really ambiguous either way, but I'm leaning more towards it
being "real"

David L. Smith
FPS Computing
San Diego
ucsd!celerity!dave
dave@fps.com

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 18:51:55 GMT
From: russellp@cae.wisc.edu
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

>You missed the whole point.  IT WAS ALL A DREAM. 

The only problems are that (1) he never meets any two-headed aliens and (2)
the film ends on Mars (rather than back in his "normal" life).

First off, I believe he had to choose the aliens for them to appear, but he
didn't.  Instead he chose the reactor.

Second, he's still on Mars at the end because he's trapped in the memory
due to the schizoid embolism.  So he won't ever be coming back to his real
life.

Of course, if it wasn't a dream, he won't be going back anyway.

Also, I noticed the silver van that was a project car from Mechanix
Illustrated too.  It bothered me a little, but not any worse than all the
concept cars they used in Back To The Future II.

Russ Perry Jr
5970 Scott St
Omro WI 54963
russellp@cae.wisc.edu
russell@uhura.cs.wisc.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 19:44:13 GMT
From: sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

Well, I'll throw in my two cents:

1.  The movie, while being nothing like the short story other than sharing
the idea of Recall, Inc., was very good up until the scene where Arnie
broke out of the security system even an undergrad :<) could have designed
better, and the stupid ending.

2.  Nobody on this group seems to have noticed the fact that you can't
breathe pure oxygen without conscious effort!  (Unless you continually
force yourself to breathe, as divers or astronauts do, your body will not
breathe pure oxygen since it takes a certain concentration of CARBON
DIOXIDE to trigger the breathing reflex!  You can actually suffocate in
pure oxygen if you don't notice what's going on) Hence, the reactor, which
seems to have split water into oxygen and hydrogen, wouldn't have worked
unless there was enough CO2 in the Martian atmosphere already and as far as
I know, there isn't!

3.  The best part was the scene in the hotel room, where they almost manage
to convince him that it's all happening in his own mind. This is the kind
of thing that Philip K. Dick would have liked.  In fact, I would have liked
the film to do something like that at the end - have him wake up back in
Recall with them refunding him money, or something.  Instead, they
degenerate from a pretty-good SF film into a comedy of scientific errors,
most already pointed out by this group (reactor, hologram, decompression,
etc.)

4.  The violence was in many places gratuitous, especially the ending where
they'd cut back and forth from the decompressing people to the reactor.  I
preferred Robocop-style violence, where there was plenty of it, fairly
realistic, but not a lot of overly-long pans on bloody corpses.

5.  The sfx were uneven but pretty good, especially the subway scene.

6.  I'd give it a thumbs up; if you go in expecting something like "The
Running Man" or "Terminator" you'll have a better time than if you expect
something like the short story (I did, and was hence slightly
disappointed.)

Subrata K. Sircar
sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 19:35:40 GMT
From: hsv3!mvp@vicom.com (Mike Van Pelt)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

Sounds like if you're one of those people who, at the end of _Ubik_, felt
that they had been completely cheated and ripped off, then you'll probably
have the same reaction to "Total Recall".

I think I'll give this one a "miss".  At the end of _Ubik_, I flung the
book across the room in frenzied disgust.  It was several years later
before I allowed myself to be talked into reading anything else by PKD.

I'm sure glad I found out about this before spending good money at
the theater.

Mike Van Pelt
...ames!vsi1!v7fs1!mvp

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jun 90 02:20:41 GMT
From: neufeld@physics.utoronto.ca (Christopher Neufeld)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

dave@fps.com (Dave Smith) writes:
>I think it's really ambiguous either way, but I'm leaning more towards it
>being "real"

   I believe so also. My reasoning is as follows: there were many scenes in
the movie in which Quaid was not present, and had no way of knowing what
went on in those scenes (how could Quaid know that the goldfish had been
killed?). As such, those scenes wouldn't be programmed into a dream.

Christopher Neufeld
neufeld@helios.physics.utoronto.ca
cneufeld@pro-generic.cts.com

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jun 90 14:02:07 GMT
From: croyd@pawl10.pawl.rpi.edu (Robert B. Ellman)
Subject: Total Recall (short semi-spoilers)

I just wanted to say that it is a shame, because the movie did not bring
out a lot of the points that the novelization did.  From the novelization,
it is obviously NOT a dream, but this was because you got to see what Quaid
was thinking, as well as what he was doing.  I have recently been reading a
lot of Philip K. Dick's material, and I have found that a lot of his plots
revolve around mind games.  We Can Remember it for you Wholesale, was a
great example of this, the major crisis in the story takes place inside the
main character's head, involving his memories.
  I would highly recommend both the book by Piers Anthony, and the short
story I just mentioned by PKD for anyone who wants to believe that the
whole thing was not just a dream.
 
Rob Ellman
croyd@pawl.rpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jun 90 23:29:31 GMT
From: flee@psuvax1.cs.psu.edu (Felix Lee)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

>there were many scenes in the movie in which Quaid was not present, and
>had no way of knowing what went on in those scenes

This is the strongest argument I have that the whole movie is intended to
be "real".  Third-person scenes in dreams aren't inconceivable, but
including them in the film suggests an objective reality.  I wish that the
film had been more subjective, leaving the issue of dream or reality more
open.  The ending is certainly implausible enough to be a fantasy.  (Is
this the happy-ending Hollywood syndrome that leads to Brazil-butchering?)

But anyway, what *really* happened is this: only the first few minutes of
the film are real.  The rest of the film is a dream induced by
oxygen-deprivation, as Quaid (or is it someone else?) dies gasping.  The
life-flashing-before-your-eyes type of fantasy.

Felix Lee
flee@cs.psu.edu

------------------------------
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                              Christianity in SF
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Date: 4 Jun 90 13:38:35 GMT
From: firth@sei.cmu.edu (Robert Firth)
Subject: Re: Magic and Technology

AZM@cu.nih.gov (Marc Arlen) writes:
>MAGIC DOES NOT EXIST

vonbosau@BUCLAA.BU.EDU (Laura Von Bosau) writes:
>"Real" magic is defined as "the art of effecting changes in consciousness
>at will" (William Butler).

Well, if I'm allowed to define the terms as I please, then dodos exist
(a "real" dodo is defined to be a turkey).

Yes, by your definition, magic exists; anyone who doubts can see for
themselves the operation of magic in a brilliant documentary film called,
appropriately enough, 'The Triumph of the Will', starring the twentieth
century's most influential magician.

However, within the context of the discussion, and of Marc's post, magic
was understood to be the art of effecting at will changes in external
reality, considered independent of consciousness.  For example, the
magician alluded to above did not equip the Wehrmacht with winter gear
before Operation Barbarossa, because he claimed he could magically induce a
mild winter.  He was wrong.

The usual distinction between magic and science rests on two propositions:

(a) magic works if you believe in it; science works even if you don't
    believe in it.

For example, you can protect your house in two ways: put a ju-ju on it (an
anti-burglar spell) or install a burglar alarm.  The former will be an
effecive protection in a society where everyone believes in ju-ju.  But the
latter will detect even burglars who don't believe in burglar alarms.

(b) Nature does not believe in magic.

This last claim, I think, is equivalent to Marc's original statement, and
it is this that proponents of magic must disprove, if they are to argue
with him.

------------------------------

Date: 6 Jun 90 19:42:00 GMT
From: AH01907@swtexas.bitnet (Aaron Hamlett)
Subject: Magic & Technology

I think many people are losing sight of the original quote that started
this discussion on technology and magic.  It was something like this: "Any
sufficiently advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic"
attributed to Arthur C. Clarke.  What this means (IMHO) is that no matter
how advanced you are and how much you know and understand our technology,
if a new technology were to become known to humans and it was sufficiently
advanced we would see it as magic.  I am sure that some people would never
believe it was magic based on their own conviction that magic does not
exist.  However, I am also sure that there would be many people who would
see it as magic.

Personally, even though I know almost everything about electric power
generation and distribution, I still have this feeling of magic every time
I plug in a light and it actually works. :-)

Let me give you an example of technology that should be known to most
SF-Lovers and see how much it looks like magic.

You see a man, who looks totally human despite being dressed in an unusual
outfit, raise his left hand and make a gesture over his heart.  He then
utters a few words directed to the empty air around him.  His body begins
to glow with a shimmering light and he disappears.

IMHO, without knowing the, imaginary, technology behind this scene, I would
assume it was a magical effect.

Anyone care to guess where this comes from?

Later.

Aaron Hamlett
AH01907@SWTTEGAN

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 18:25:08 GMT
From: esquire!zuena@uunet.uu.net (Bob Zuena)
Subject: Re: Magic & Technology

I've been following this thread with some interest.  While re-reading
Gerrold and Niven's _The Flying Sorcerers_ I came across the following
passage which begged me to post it with respect to this conversation.  The
speaker is Shoogar the sorcerer:

   "Superstition, Lant, is harmless prattle that gets repeated so often
   that people start to believe it--and then it is no longer harmless.  The
   belief of the people gives it power.  Magic, on the other hand, involves
   a carefully constructed equation of symbols intended to control
   specialized forces or objects.  Magic works whether one believes in it
   or not."

Regards.

Bob
zuena@dpw.com

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 03:35:00 GMT
From: robert.ezergailis@f103.n259.z1.fidonet.org (robert ezergailis)
Subject: Magic

If you suspect magic to be the cause of something then there is one rule
and one rule only that must be kept in mind. That is:

Immediately seek another, scientific, explanation.

The difficulty is that VERY OFTEN what is perceived as "magic" is actually
beyond the limitations of what we consider as the boundaries of scientific
knowlege. But those boundaries are constantly expanding and what seemed to
be magic yesterday is now part of legitimate science. Meaning that the
cause - effect relationships have been determined and described.

The greatest possible peril arises from the (what could be deadly) mistake
that, for example, certain events are due to "magic". This would mean that
the actual causes would not be adequately sought. This would be like the
example of a patient suffering from a zombie curse. Previously the
individuals demise was assured. Now we know that a particular poison is the
cause of the "curse", but even anthropologists returned from the field with
accounts of their discoverries pertaining to the efficacy of such "m
agical" systems.
 Take another example. It was thought that the plague that swept through
Europe in the middle ages was due to demons and magic. The possibility is
that even today, as modern as we might think ourselves to be, if we
continue to believe in the existence of magic then we might react to a
similar situation in the way that medieval peoples did. An as yet
undetected organic cause or a potent poisonous substance, barely detectable
by modern instruments EVEN IF ONE KNOWS WHAT IT IS AND WHERE TO LOOK FOR
IT, could result in such a situation.

Unusual and widespread changes in human interaction , with no apparent
identifiable causality, would by most persons, even today, be thought of as
MAGICAL. The immense tragedy that could occur due to that lack of analysis
is obvious. The actual cause would remain ignored and everyone would either
laugh about a "curse" or take "magic" seriously. Either way the same
result.

The only alternative, if human survival is considered, is that people not,
under any circumstances, give in to the idea that "magic" is the ultimate
answer. It is at best a rationalization when even all other
rationalizations fail, and when that does happen then already the situation
in question is one of significance (since it calls for an explanation where
all other logical explanations have failed).

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 13:37:40 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #219

slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie) writes:
>>                 MAGIC DOES NOT EXIST
>>
>>and should be spoken of only as fantasy and speculation, and never, never
>>as being in any way related to reality.
>
> Although I agree with you, I'd like to see some references for this
> strongly stated view.

The references are the entire world around us. There are engineering
libraries filled with hundreds of thousands of volumes of descriptions of
technologies.  If these technologies are reproduced exactly according to
description, the result is SOME FORM OF PHYSICAL EFFECT that can be seen,
felt, heard, tasted, smelled, and MOST IMPORTANTLY, USED.

In contrast, the world's libraries are filled with thousands of volumes of
magical lore describing rituals, incantations, and procedures for producing
magical results. If these procedures, rituals, incantations, and magical
practices are followed precisely, NOTHING EVER HAPPENS, OR HAS EVER
HAPPENED, UNLESS the procedure involves the use of hallucinogenic drugs (as
many do), in which case things happen in the mind(s) of the practitioners,
but these "events" have NO PHYSICAL MANIFESTATION IN THE REAL WORLD. In
short, the "results" of magic CANNOT be seen, felt, heard, tasted, or
smelled by any individual outside of those performing the ritual.

Science fiction is the logical extrapolation of existing technologies,
based upon true principles of the physical sciences. Fantasy is the
completely "fantastic" extrapolation of nonexistent fabrications of the
human mind, into new and different nonexistent fabrications of the human
mind. This is an idea that somehow seems to have gotten lost as evidenced
by the postings to this forum. It would seem that the dividing line between
reality and FANTASY has faded into obscurity.

> I prefer to take a questioning, yet flexible stance.  I don't believe in
> magic, but if someone shows up with some convincing proof, I am willing
> to change my stance.

The belief in magic was in former times directly related to the ignorance
(and inherent stupidity) of the masses of uneducated people in the world.
You, by your display of the ability to reason rationally have already
demonstrated that you are incapable of being duped into believing in magic.
No one will ever be able to show you evidence for the existence of magic,
because it DOES NOT EXIST.

vonbosau@buclaa.bu.edu (Laura Von Bosau) writes:
> I disagree 100% with you.  Kindly allow me to digress momentarily from
> the purpose of SF-LOVER'S-DIGEST (discussing topics related to sf) and
> clarify what "real" magic is considered to be, as opposed to "fantasy"
> magic; I draw upon my experiences as a practicing Alexandrian Witch for
> my definitions.
>
> "Real" magic is defined as "the art of effecting changes in consciousness
> at will" (William Butler).
>
> A better definition, and the one I use, is magic is energy.

As a practicing "Alexandrian Witch" you were practicing nothing. Your
definition of magic is incorrect and in no way related to classical magic.
Classical magic was (and still is) defined as the effectation of physical
occurrences WITHOUT physical causes. This phenomenon has never existed. No
actual physical occurrence has EVER been effected without physical cause.
For all of you who will want to flame me by pointing out the physical
effects of voodoo, be advised that it is the human brain, by virtue of its
total PHYSICAL control over the human body through the agency of ACTUAL
chemical substances, that produces the illnesses and deaths attributed to
voodoo. THERE IS NO MAGIC WHATSOEVER INVOLVED.

The alteration of consciousness that you call magic is called either
drug-induced hallucination, or hallucination induced by derangement, by
believers in physical reality.

Today, many people with too much free time, and far, far too much money,
have created a number of "fantasy magics" in which to believe, ranging from
the lovers of nudity who call themselves Wiccans, to people who attest to
worshiping Satan. Of course, in the latter case, the classical image of
Satan as the uncompromising embodiment of true evil without conscience, was
far too severe, and so these so-called satanists have recreated Satan in
their own image as an alternative benevolent nonentity in the world.  They
dance and chant and recite moronic incantations and read the words of the
Bible backwards, and engage in promiscuous sexual intercourse.  The latter
is the true purpose of their entire "religion."

Please note that in the 1930s a cult of true Satanists in New York's
Greenwich Village, headed by that warlock among warlocks, Aliester Crowley
III, performed 27 human sacrifices to the true Satan, and engaged in
promiscuous sexual intercourse. The latter was the true purpose of their
entire "religion."

> Agreed, but magic does not work outside the laws of nature.  One of the
> common misconceptions about what magic is is that it somehow is
> "supernatural."  IMHO, there is no such thing as "super"natural, or
> something outside the laws of nature.

This is the only correct thing you have stated. There IS NOTHING outside
the laws of nature, and since magic, by definition, exists and operates
OUTSIDE the laws of nature, then by definition it neither exists nor
operates. It is merely fantasy created by human minds deranged in one
fashion or another. This is the case now, and has always been the case.

One point should be strongly noted here. Some human individuals, becoming
aware of the inherent ignorance and stupidity of their fellow men (and
women), have, throughout history, played upon, nurtured, fostered, catered
to, and CAPITALIZED UPON, that inherent ignorance and stupidity for THEIR
OWN PROFIT AND AGGRANDIZEMENT. This same is true whether these individuals
have been hawking magic, satanism, spiritualism, guruism, Wiccan magic,
Alexandrian magic, white magic, black magic, Mormonism, or any other of the
world's organized religions, or the pseudo-religious crap put forth by the
televangelists.

Marc Arlen
AZM@NIHCU

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 22:25:29 GMT
From: atari!trh@ames.arc.nasa.gov (T R Hall)
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #219

AZM@CU.NIH.GOV writes:
[Lots of shrill diatribes against other religions/mythos removed. I agree
 that there is no "evidence" for magic, but I have to wonder what caused
 such a harsh attack]

>Today, many people with too much free time, and far, far too much money,
>have created a number of "fantasy magics" in which to believe, ranging
>from the lovers of nudity who call themselves Wiccans, to people who
>attest to worshiping Satan. Of course, in the latter case, the classical
>image of Satan as the uncompromising embodiment of true evil without
>conscience, was far too severe, and so these so-called satanists have
>recreated Satan in their own image as an alternative benevolent nonentity
>in the world.  They dance and chant and recite moronic incantations and
>read the words of the Bible backwards, and engage in promiscuous sexual
>intercourse.  The latter is the true purpose of their entire "religion."
>
>Please note that in the 1930s a cult of true Satanists in New York's
>Greenwich Village, headed by that warlock among warlocks, Aliester Crowley
>III, performed 27 human sacrifices to the true Satan, and engaged in
>promiscuous sexual intercourse. The latter was the true purpose of their
>entire "religion."

Stuff and nonsense. (A) nudity is _*NOT*_ an inherent part of the Wiccan
religion (actually, I'm not sure "religion" is the right word) (B) The crap
about Crowley is just that.

I do not defend Crowley, but cannot allow such lies to be spread.  He was
_*deeply*_ into the occult, as the member and founder of various occultic
groups, whose practices including calling on "angels" and "demons" to act
as guides in persuit of knowledge, as well as the techniques of Tantric
Yoga, whence the [gasp!] "promiscuous sexual intercourse" charges.  The
charges about "human sacrifices" are unmitigated lies spread by those who
were shocked by his actions and words, particularly the open attitude
towards [horrors!] sex.  Just the sort of inneundo and rumors whispered
about by shocked and tittilated old prudes. [No!..He didn't! you mean...?
Oh! How horrible!...etc.]. He did a lot of weird things, but human
sacrifice wasn't one of them. (Genuine example: He wanted to adopt a more
"universal", less selfish view of the world, and forbade himself the use of
the word "I". He trained himself by cutting (slashing, really) his arm
anytime he said or thought the word "I". Weird, strange, wacko, yes. "Human
Sacrificing" Satanist, no.)

   Crowley was an extremely complex, often frightening individual.  But he
was not the "boogeyman" of the fairytales above.

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 19:40:42 GMT
From: roberth@tekig5.pen.tek.com (Robert A Hall)
Subject: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

While talking with a friend a few weeks ago the germ of a discussion topic
lodged itself in my brain.  I would like to get a reaction from the net
population.

Al (my friend) is a graphics artist.  He has worked as an art director for
a major sportwear manufacturer and is presently working for a national
magazine.  Al and I as Christians are interested in Christian
participations in the arts.  The conversation went something like this:

AL: "I've always been drawn towards surrealism.  I've wanted to work
     in surrealism in Christian themes."

Me: "Christian surrealism is a contradiction in terms.  The point of
    surrealism is that it subverts the subject matter it is based on."

Al: "But just look at Dali's "Ecce Homo."

Me: "Yes.  That's just what I mean."

[Repeat this about twenty times with slightly different wordings and
examples.]

So what has this to do with Science Fiction?  I have been trying to come to
grips with the questions:

   Is there a "Christian" science fiction?

or

   Is science fiction "anti-Christian?"

My thoughts so far:  

Science fiction is based on "rationalism" and does not allow for
supernatural beings.  Every supernatural being in science fiction
eventually turns out to be just another highly-evolved life-form.

What is often presented as "Christian" s-f (C.S. Lewis, et. al.) is
fantasy.

But where does this leave works like "A Canticle for Leibowitz"?

So, stake out a position, line up your references and quotes, and let fly.

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
***********************
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Today's Topics:

                    Administrivia - Archives,
		    Books - Asprin & Resnick (4 msgs) &
                            Robinson & Steigler & Sterling

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: Fri, 4 May 90 08:38:18 EDT
From: sfl@elbereth.rutgers.edu (SF-LOVERS)
Subject: Archives

One of the long standing traditions of SF-LOVERS is keeping back issues and
related files in a publicly accessible area.  The SF-LOVERS archives are
currently stored on ELBERETH.RUTGERS.EDU (128.6.4.61) which is a unix
machine.  The archives are currently available to anyone with FTP access to
this machine.

IMPORTANT NOTICE: Previously BITNET sites could not get access to the
archives.  This is no longer true.  Please see below for instructions on
how to access the archives.

Please do not send mail asking me to mail you files from the archives.
They are way too big to be transmitted via mail without getting various
system administrators on the network extremely upset.  Anyone who wants
access to the archives that does not have access to FTP on their machine,
may follow the instructions given below for BITNET subscribers.

Instructions for INTERNET users:

To access the archives, you need to login with ftp using the anonymous
login function.  Below is a sample session (The "%" and "ftp>" are prompts,
yours may vary):

% ftp elbereth.rutgers.edu
Connected to elbereth.rutgers.edu.
220 elbereth.rutgers.edu FTP server
Name (elbereth.rutgers.edu:<userid>): anonymous
331 Guest login ok, send ident as password.
Password:
230 Guest login ok, access restrictions apply.
ftp> cd pub/sfl
ftp> get <filename>
ftp> quit

Instructions for BITNET users (and those without FTP):

To access the archives, the principle is the same however it must be
handled via mail since there is no way to do it interactively.  You can
send mail to BITFTP@PUCC.BITNET with the following as the text of the
message:

FTP elbereth.rutgers.edu
USER anonymous
CD pub/sfl
GET <filename>

You will probably get two mail messages back.  One from the server itself
informing you that the request went through and the other will be the
actual file retrieved.  I haven't tried this for multiple files so I don't
know if each file retrieved comes back as a separate message or not.

 Below is a list of the files that are currently available in the archives:

Episode Guides:

   20 blakes7.guide
   18 doctor-who.guide
   18 galactica.guide       [Note: originally these two were one file.
   10 galactica80.guide      They have now been split into two files.]
   36 lost-in-space.guide
    6 max-headroom.guide        [Incomplete]
   28 new-twilight-zone.guide   [Possibly incomplete]
   22 outerlimits.guide
   10 prisoner.guide
    8 red-dwarf.guide
   14 star-trek-animated.guide
   26 star-trek.guide
    6 tomorrow-people.guide
   70 twilight-zone.guide

Text Files:

   20 amber-timeline.txt
   68 argon.txt
*  50 cons.txt
   32 decwars.txt
   24 down-in-flames.txt
   86 hitch-hikers-guide-to-the-net.txt
   20 hugos.txt
    8 klingonaase.txt
    6 nebulas.txt
    4 saturn.txt
   92 the-enchanted-duplicator.txt
 
Back Issues of SF-LOVERS:

   1872 sf-lovers.v1
   1904 sf-lovers.v2
   1856 sf-lovers.v3
   1760 sf-lovers.v4
    816 sf-lovers.v5
   1744 sf-lovers.v6
    592 sf-lovers.v7
   1648 sf-lovers.v8
   3600 sf-lovers.v9
   7472 sf-lovers.v10
   6752 sf-lovers.v11
   4944 sf-lovers.v12a
   4000 sf-lovers.v12b
   6000 sf-lovers.v13
   7568 sf-lovers.v14

A few notes about the files.  The number that appears to the left of the
file, is the size of the file in kilobytes.  All of the back issues except
for volume 1 are in BABYL mail format.  The first volume, sf-lovers.v1,
includes a number of messages from the early days before digests and there
is much of "historical" interest.

The current volume is Volume 15.  Old issues of this volume may be found in
the same directory as the archives.  They are in the files sf-lovers.xxxyy
where "xxx" is the month of publication and "yy" is the current year.  For
more recent back issues, send your request to
SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
 
Files in the archives that have recently been modified are denoted with a
"*" in the lists above.  If anyone notes any errors or would like to supply
missing information, please write to SF-LOVERS-REQUEST@RUTGERS.EDU.
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Date: 14 Jun 90 02:14:00 GMT
From: WSCART01@ulkyvx.bitnet
Subject: Small review of Asprin's Myth INC in Action

   Here is a small review of M.y.t.h. INC. In Action. That's right.  The
long awaited new book to the MYTH is finally out. As an interesting side
note, the first chapter is an Author's Note that explains why the book was
so long in coming out. But any way, most of you know that this book takes
place as the Great Skeeve searches for a Pervert, ummm, I mean Perfect.
That means don't expect to see him/them in this book until the end. Of
course everything up to this point could have been deduced so I haven't
really spoiled anything. I'm about to now though (a little).

  My major problem with this book was that it was told by Guido. The whole
book told by Guido! Heys youse guys, if youse aint the types whos
appreciative of these types of writing, be prepared. It wore thin fast for
me, but I tend to be more sensitive to these things then most. It doesn't
quite have the Myth flavor, probable due to the time lapse of his writing
the book. A warning must also be stated the Guido and Nunzio break off from
the group in the first chapter and go back in the last chapter. There are
not as many insightful quips as you might be use to in the Myth books but
there are still some good ones. Same for the chapter quotes.

Overall Rating: Good (With an open mind: Pretty good)

The next book out will be better since he'll be back on track. Look for it
to be written from either Bunny's, Tananda's, or Aahz's side of things.
Look for Sweet Myth-tery of Life soon.

Stuart Carter
University Of Louisville
Physics Dept.

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 17:46:47 GMT
From: mcgp1!harry@thalatta.com (Harry Thiel)
Subject: Re: Mike Resnick Books

>  I'm looking for a list of books by Mike Resnick. Both my son and I have
>liked all the books that we have read by him so far.

Try reading _Redbeard_.  If that doesn't change your mind then I don't
know.  Maybe it just is one of his early works (sigh).

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jun 90 03:00:25 GMT
From: v133q3xc@ubvmsd.cc.buffalo.edu (Jeffrey J Miller)
Subject: RE:"Mike" Resnick

Someone said Resnick was a favorite author of his, while another said that
he read a terrible book by a man of that name. That would seem to back up
what a friend of mine told me that he recently read in some sf-type
magazine.  According to the writer of an article, Michael Resnick is a
great author, "not to be confused with Mike Resnick (sp?), who writes awful
sf (fantasy?) books."

Could it be that there are two Michael Resnicks writing sf? Sounds hard to
believe. However, I read some Battlestar Galactica books by a Mike or
Michael Resnick, and I can't believe that such a highly thought-of as
Resnick would lower himself to write such childish work, which is based on
TV scripts. Sounds more like the author of "Redbeard."  Anyone else know
anything about this?

Jeff
v133q3xc@ubvmsd.cc.buffalo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 18:32:06 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Mike Resnick Books

There seems to be a lot of confusion about Mike/Michael Resnick, so let me
take a shot at setting things straight.

Mike Resnick is a very good, Nebula-winning author of light-to-medium SF.
He's written about eighteen books on a variety of subjects.

*Michael* Resnick is a bad author who has written (I think) two heroic
fantasy novels, _Redbeard_ and _Iron-something_.

Clues for telling them apart:

   (1) Mike vs. Michael.
   (2) Volume.  As far as I know, Michael has only written the two books,
       ten years ago or so, and they've got to be getting pretty scarce.
       I haven't seen them in years, but enough people posted about
       Redbeard that I guess they're still out there.  Still, on a sheer
       volume basis, most of what you find is by the right author.
   (3) My previous post had a complete list of Mike's books.
   (4) All the real Mike Resnick's books are dedicated "to Carol."

Also once you get to know him, his writing style is distinctive.
Comments/corrections welcome.

Since the net has spent all this time on taxonomy, what do people think
about Mike Resnick as an author?  I read everything he writes, and it's
very enjoyable, but except for _Santiago_ they don't tend to be books I
want to hold onto and reread.  Good dialog, good action, great characters,
but the whole somehow seems to be less than the sum of the parts.  I can't
quite pin it down.  What do other people think?

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 01:02:17 GMT
From: JWenn.ESAE@xerox.com
Subject: Mike Resick vs. Michael Resnick

Dan_Bloch@TRANSARC.COM writes:
> There seems to be a lot of confusion about Mike/Michael Resnick, so
> let me take a shot at setting things straight.

> [lists varing ways of telling them apart]

Actually, there is only one Mike Resick, although there might as well be
two.

To clarify, early in his career (1967-1974), Mike Resnick wrote lots & lots
of bad, hack work, just for the money, novels.  (In his own words: "I wrote
no SF from 1969-1974; instead I ground out about 8 million words of drivel,
mostly soft-core pornography and gothics, while securing my finances").
During that period, he wrote 3 SF novels (_The Goddess of Ganymede_ [1967],
_Pursuit on Ganymede_ [1968] and _Redbeard_ [1969]).  Another, just for
money novel was _Galactica Discovers Earth_ [1980] (with Glen Larson).  I
am sure that Mr. Resnick would be much happier if all copies of these
vanished from the face of the Earth.

His first decent novel (where he actually tried writing for himself,
instead of rent) was _The Soul Eater_ [1981].  The books have been varing
degrees of good since then.  My Michael Resnick checklist is attached
below.

In addition to the books listed, Michael Resnick has written ~250 hack
novels (porn, romance, gothics, ...) under a variety of pseudonyms.  The
two SF works of his I've read ("Santiago" & "Stalking the Unicorn") are
nicely written stories (Western in space & Hardboiled detective fantasy
respectively).

[C] == Story Collection.
[CP] == Chapbook [a very short book or pamphlet]

Resnick, Michael D[iamond] [U.S.A., 3/5/1942- ]
    [Hugo 1989]
    In Same Universe:
        The Tales of the Galactic Midway:
            Sideshow [1982]
            The Three Legged Hootch Dancer [1983]
            The Wild Alien Tamer [1983]
            The Best Rootin' Tootin' Shootin' Gunslinger in the
                    Whole Damned Galaxy [1983]
        Walpurgis III [1982]
        The Tales of the Velvet Comet:
            Eros Ascending [1984]
            Eros at Zenith [1984]
            Eros Descending [1985]
            Eros at Nadir [1986]
        Paradise [1989]
        Santiago [1986]
        The Soul Eater [1981]
        The Dark Lady [1987]
        Ivory [1988]
        Birthright: The Book of Man [1982]
    The Adam Thane Series:
        The Goddess of Ganymede [1967]
        Pursuit on Ganymede [1968]
    The Forgotten Seas of Mars [1965] [CP]
    Redbeard [1969]
    Unauthorized Autobiographies [1984] [C] [CP]
    The Branch [1984]
    Adventures [1985]
    The Inn of the Hairy Toad [1985] [CP]
    Stalking the Unicorn: A Fable of Tonight [1987]
    Second Contact [1990]
Larson, Glen & Resnick, Mike
    Battlestar Galactica books:
        Galactica Discovers Earth [1980]

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 20:12:07 GMT
From: ted@borgil.uchicago.edu (Ted Rodriguez-Bell)
Subject: Re: Raymond's Reviews #65: Escape from Kathmandu

I'd like to post some comments on Eric Raymond's review of
_Escape_from_Kathmandu_.  It's a first-rate book, and I don't think Mr.
Raymond does it justice.  There is a glaring omission of something that
illustrates just how well Mr. Robinson knows his craft.  The third of the
four novellas is told by Freds instead of George.  The remarkable thing
about this is how well the voices are separated; the styles are so distinct
that a reader given a page from that novella and a page from one of the
three others would very likely conclude that they were written by someone
entirely different.  This is more than an impressive stunt. The sequence
where Freds describes how George walks down the street and says no to the
street operators becomes considerably funnier when the reader remembers how
George described doing the same thing earlier in the book.  (As a personal
aside, hearing Robinson read the opening pages of chapter 3 at the Worldcon
last year is something I'll always treasure.  When I read that chapter I
hear every word in the Southerner-turned-beach-bum accent that Robinson
used for Freds, and I can't help laughing.)

I also suspect that the "confidence, subtlety, and craft" to which Mr.
Raymond refers run considerably deeper than he suspects.  These four
novellas together are about how George morally awakens.  He starts as
someone who lived in Kathmandu for the cheap hash and pampered lifestyle a
few thousand dollars bought him, and winds up as someone with a moral
relationship with his fellow human beings (and yeti).  The book serves a
Higher Purpose Than Mere Entertainment, but works so well as entertainment
that it's easy to overlook what else is in it.  It calls not just for
gentleness, but for personal responsibility.  And although I enjoyed this
book tremendously, I hope Mr. Robinson does not give up his attempts to
produce Literature.

Theodore Rodriguez-Bell
Astronomy Department
University of Chicago
(312)-702-3463
Bitnet: ted%oddjob@uchicago       
Internet: ted@oddjob.uchicago.edu
UUCP: ncar,rutgers!oddjob!ted 

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 20:49:16 GMT
From: tep@tots.logicon.com
Subject: Re: _David's Sling_

I (and most of my friends) found this book enjoyable. The author takes some
wonderful shots at the way governments (especially the U.S.)  procure
things, such as weapons systems.

Marc Steigler is an aerospace or mechanical engineer and has a background
in government contracting.

Some of the sociological aspects of the story are handled rather
simplistically; *I* don't believe that all of society's problems can be
solved the way he describes, but I *wish* that they could be.

The book is definitely a good read.

I have heard nothing about the quality of the Hypercard stack, or the GUIDE
Hypermedia version. I believe that GUIDE was used to produce the text,
diagrams and notes, which were then "linearized" into the published book
form.

I keep a couple of copies around to push at my co-workers (we are primarily
a government contractor).

I *love* the comments about information filtering:

**mild SPOILER WARNING**
    In the Information Age, the first step to sanity is FILTERING.
    Filter the information; extract the knowledge.

                    M. Stiegler

    Filter first for substance. Filter second for significance.
    These filters protect against advertising.

    Filter third for reliability.
    This filter protects against politicians.

    Filter fourth for completeness.
    This filter protects from the media.


Tom Perrine
Logicon
Tactical and Training Systems Division
San Diego CA
tep@tots.Logicon.COM
nosc!hamachi!tots!tep
sun!suntan!tots!tep

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 09:10:49 GMT
From: eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson)
Subject: Crystal Express and the Schismatrix.

"Crystal Express", the Bruce Sterling short story collection, has just been
published in the UK as a trade paperback by Legend/Arrow. The volume
contains a good mix of stories, including one set in the background used in
his novel "Islands in the Net". However, the stories that stood out for me,
were the Shaper/Mechanist stories that form the first part of the book.
The idea of a post-human civilization really intrigues me (ultimate
cyberpunk? From the post-industrial to the post-human is quite a prignonic
leap!).

Is there any more SF set in such a background?

I've read "Schismatrix", Michael Swainwick's "Vaccuum Flowers", Walter Jon
Williams' "Voice of the Whirlwind", Robert Reed's "The Hormone Jungle",
and, of course, Alfred Bester's and Samuel Delaney's works.

If anyone can suggest titles to me, I'll post a list of post-human SF on
the net. If you can e-mail me suggestions.

Simon H. Le G. Bisson
School of Electrical Engineering
Bath University
Claverton Down
Bath, Avon, England
+44 225 826826 x 4020
UUCP: ...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!gdr!eesshlgb
ARPA: eesshlgb%gdr.bath.ac.uk@cs.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		      Films - Total Recall (12 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 00:59:02 GMT
From: latta@sting.berkeley.edu (Craig R. Latta)
Subject: Total Recall: subtle blatancy (spoilers)

   I think the violence and inconsistencies (technical, plotwise, and
otherwise) in "Total Recall" all contribute to the subtle comic-book,
dreamy nature of the film. They IMPROVE the film, in that they make it
impossible to place any part of the film on any particular level of reality
or dream/memory, even relative to other parts.

   The scene at Rekall where Arnie is getting the sales pitch is central.
"Be daring and covert! Get the girl! Save the planet!" he is told
(roughly).

   There is incredible violence in this film, so much as to be
preposterous. We know that Arnie is expected to smash heads at will in his
action movies. But most of Arnie's feats take on superhuman proportions.
The vividness of the violence (bones crunching, in particular), may be
taken as typical contemporary Hollywood schlock, or part of the
larger-than-life quality that dreams/memories often possess.

   The same goes for the technical and plot "weaknesses".  Since when do we
expect complete reality in action/adventure films?  And if the film (or any
convenient part) is a dream/memory, than why are we to expect that Doug
knows (or doesn't know) ANYTHING about (for example):

   The color of the sky on Mars
   What happens to people in vacuums
   What goes on when he's not around
		
or any of the details which people are (amusingly) debating now.  It's
Doug's imagination, isn't it? For all we know, Doug is actually some guy
named Phil in 1953, musing about what the future could be like, and wishing
his own life were more exciting. Maybe one where he had incredible strength
and courage, and always got the girl, and violent things happened, because
frankly, Phil is bored.

   "For all we know..." We don't really know ANYTHING; and this, to me, is
the beauty of the film. The ending does a quite poetic job of leaving the
audience totally confused. AND you get a smooch in the sunset. How dreamy,
but not necessarily a dream... (obligatory ellipses...) Attempting to
decide "is this a dream or reality" seems to be missing the point of the
film.

   And just what IS the point of the film? Don't ask me. I thought it was a
fun adventure flick. I agree that some of the violence could have been left
out, not detracting from the film.  This film probably shouldn't be
advertised as graphically in theaters as it is. The MARKETING is the most
exploitive or manipulative thing about it, as with most commercial
products.  A more enigmatic marketing campaign would probably add to the
mystique and give it a bigger initial draw (witness the first sales week of
"Howard The Duck"). But this film hardly needs that.  This movie will make
plenty of money: it sates the current American appetite for violence, but
none of it is truly "excessive".  It all adds to the blurring of reality
and fantasy (and to that of what is acceptable and what is shocking in a
movie).

   I applaud Verhoeven. He has created a thought-provoking movie rich in
physical and plot detail, the nature of which freed him to be as violent
and as inconsistent as he pleased.

   And I enjoyed it.

Craig Latta
latta@scam.Berkeley.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 17:30:53 GMT
From: ee0r+@andrew.cmu.edu (Elliott Conan Evans)
Subject: Total Disappointment

Actually I think the whole movie (bad effects and all) could have been
saved by a ten second shot that would have cost about $10.95 to film. The
movie should have ended with a shot of of Arnold wrapped in a straight
jacket sitting in the corner of a very padded room. I think that this shot
would have put the whole thing back into the proper paranoid perspective,
or maybe I have just watched The Prisoner too many times.

ee0r+@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 17:11:06 GMT
From: bloch@wucs1.wustl.edu (Charlene Bloch)
Subject: Re: FLAME: Tech errors in Total Recall

Ursula LeGuin wrote a very interesting article/essay on what it takes to
write good science fiction. One of the things she stressed was that you
take the physical universe as it stands, twiddle a couple of physics laws
or make a couple of assumptions, treat these "untruths" as reality, make
sure *everything* in this new universe is consistent, set it up at the
beginning and work from there, making no new assumptions/twisting science
along the way.  Unfortunately most movies do not even begin to adhere to
this, making up stuff as they go along so they can either (a) take the easy
way out or (b) get to use the producer's best friend's son's girlfriend's
brother's idea for a neat special effect (IMO). Total Recall is no
exception.

 

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 22:49:20 GMT
From: steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu (Gavin Steyn)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

>You missed the whole point.  IT WAS ALL A DREAM.  Remember when Quaid
>went to Rekall?  One of the last things said before he was put under was
>a lab tech saying "Blue sky on Mars.  That's a new one."  And sure
>enough, in the end there is a blue sky.  The alien reactor was what Quaid
>had selected the alien artifact to look like, and Melina was who he had
>selected as the girl he was to get in the end.  It all fits.

  There's one big argument with this theory:
  There are a whole bunch of scenes where Quaid isn't present.  Since this
trip is supposed to be a memory he has, he shouldn't know about said
events.  The familiarity of the woman, etc. can be explained by the fact
that he was "blowing the memory cap" (whatever that means).  As for the
blue sky, maybe it's just sloppy writing.  Or, maybe you're right and the
events which Quaid is absent from are sloppy.

  Either way, the movie was sloppy.

Gavin Steyn
steyn@eniac.seas.upenn.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 17:17:53 GMT
From: zellich@stl-07sima.army.mil (Rich Zellich)
Subject: Re: Total Recall

All a dream?  It's kind of hard to reconcile that viewpoint with the fact
that in the dream/implanted memory he shoots his wife.  That would make it
kind of hard to resume his Earth life after returning from his Rekall
visit.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 22:19:55 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

* Warning: there are spoilers for _Total_Recall_ in this posting *

derek@shorty.cs.wisc.edu (Derek Zahn) writes:
>I was also extremely disappointed with this movie.  I didn't mind the bad
>science so much (as somebody else has pointed out, it could all have been
>a dream, which is enough for me to accept comic book science).

Hmmm, tough crowd.  I went to see it with a bunch of my friends (all sf
addicts) and 5 out of the 6 of us really enjoyed it.  We went there
expecting to see pretty much what we got.  The script is pretty bad and the
plot is fairly simple.  But the action and the special effects are (IMHO)
pretty decent.  I liked it a lot.

>I was most bothered by the almost non-stop slaughter.  In general I don't
>see "action" pictures, but this seemed excessive, and managed to almost
>completely squelch the wonder inherent in the idea of the film.  The
>Terminator, for example, was much more successful because there was room
>between bloodlettings for character development.  In that film I _cared_
>whether the heroes would win or lose.

I agree that the blood and gore was a bit excessive.  I was put off by some
of the overly gory scenes.  This and the cheap grade school science of the
last 10-15 minutes of the movie were the only drawbacks to the movie.
However, I think the other portions were strong enough to carry those
parts.

>The other major disappointment was the special effects / presentation of
>the future.  Siskel and Ebert liked the special effects, but I was not
>impressed (except by bits and pieces, like the external view of the
>Martian colony and the X-ray screen).  The milieu was slapped together
>without much thought: apparently there was some kind of important war
>going on, but nobody on earth seemed to care much or even notice, etc.

Huh?  I loved the special effects.  I especially liked the scene that is
showed in all of the ads I've seen.  The one with the lady in the spaceport
whose head splits apart to show Quaid hiding within.  I also like the scene
showing the cabbie's hand.  I think the secret of Quato was done pretty
well.  We all suspected that that person was Quato, but not quite the way
it came out.

>Some of the scenes were very effective, such as when Quade faced the
>recordings of his previous self and, especially, when the guy was
>(perhaps) inserted into the fantasy to explain what was happening to
>Quade.
>
>If only the makers of the film had cut the blood and death in half and
>shown us some real romance between Quade and Melina (was that her name?),
>and more about the lives of the mutants and more about the aliens (such
>as, why was the artifact there in the first place, all ready to give Mars
>an atmosphere?), this could have been a fine movie.  As it is, though I
>like the _idea_ of big-budget SF flicks and would like to give it two
>stars, I can't.  One star.

Ah!  There is where we differ the most.  I was especially caught by the
lack of romance between Quade and Melina.  Sure, he's red blooded and all,
but I really don't go and pay $5 to see Schwarzenegger in bed.  There are
movies that are better able to show that kind of stuff and Arnold isn't
exactly the Romeo type.  Arnold does action (and well).

I liked the fight scenes where Arnold actually gets beat up.  I also liked
the fact that for a change they made Arnold look like he can fight.
Usually, they just have him throw a punch and that's the end of that.  But
here, he actually had to fight.  Kicks, blocks, etc.  It looked much
better.

I also like the little touches of humor.  For example, the Johnny-cab was
hysterical.  I also liked the line, "If you're listening to this now, you
are probably being chased and have a wet towel wrapped around your head."
(para-phrased of course).

I think what it boils down to is this: it's a great Schwarzenegger flick.
If you like Arnold, you should really enjoy the movie.  If you aren't a big
Arnold fan, then it might be better to skip this one.

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 22:41:21 GMT
From: ted@welchlab.welch.jhu.edu (Ted Ying)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Add this to the remarks when he is choosing his holiday, and there is no
>other conclusion but that the only real scenes in the movie are prior to
>the trip to Rekall, and in the Hilton room with the implanted Rekall
>doctors.

Hmmm, I don't agree.  I don't think "there is no other conclusion..."  I
agree that there is a strong implication that this was all a ReKall induced
hallucination.  But the author/director/producer went to great lengths to
leave it sufficiently ambiguous.  That was one of the points that I really
liked about the movie.  They left it up in the air (presumably for
potential sequels) whether this was a dream or not.

One of the things going for it actually being real was the fact that the
scientist at ReKall "lost" his persona when she found that he had in fact
already been "reprogrammed".  Ordinary people don't have that happen to
them.  Therefore the implication is that in fact that he was set up as a
plant by "reprogramming" him.  How else do you explain the fact that he had
a psychic drug-induced embolism?  This is only supposed to happen to
someone who has been reprogrammed before.  I prefer to leave it unanswered
as to whether it was real or not, it adds to the dimensions of what has
happened and what may still happen (provided a sequel gets made).

Ted Ying
ted@welch.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 16:22:53 GMT
From: sandman@vax1.udel.edu (Bring Me A Dream)
Subject: total recall

I would like to add a few more facts that fit the "Dream" idea.

First, while he was strapped into the chair and about to go under we hear
from the male lab-tech "Neat, this one ends with a blue sky over Mars"

Second, that fact that people Pop when they are out in the open in Mars was
probably a well-known fact that had been filmed several times. This gives
an explanation for the pre-recall-dreams.

One thing that he said was that he wanted to see artifacts. He got them.

All of these things lend for the dream theory.

The parts I did not like about the movie:

The blood did not spray enough and was too thick for good special effects.

Not enough sex.  All of the sex scenes were cut and you don't even see any
permiscuity, even in a brothel.  You only see the same three tits; which
get covered and uncovered lots.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 15:53:00 GMT
From: PORTERG@ruby.vcu.edu (Greg Porter)
Subject: Total Recall

Another two cents worth:

   If the movie had been done entirely from a first person viewpoint, you
would be left wondering exactly what went on for the rest of your life.  As
is, there are still some convincing arguments for the "dream" theory
(although personally I like the "real" theory).

1. Title of his fantasy is "Blue sky on Mars".  What is the last scene of
the movie, a blue sky on Mars.

2. His "dream girl" on the computer screen has Melina's face.

3. The alien artifacts on the computer screen match the ones on Mars.

4. The doctor they "sent in" to get him was the actual guy from the
original Rekall commercial.

4b. The doctor said that if Quaid "killed" him, his fantasy would progress
with him being "buddy-buddy" with Cohaagen (sp?), which is about what
happened.

General notes:
It seemed that Rekall was originally in on it, since they seemed to want to
keep him off the Mars vacation, just like his wife, but that option was
later taken out.  Was this supposed to be the case, and then changed later?

Did the Johnny Cab remind anyone of Pee Wee Herman, or is it just my
imagination?

And, since they can apparently store your real memories for later
re-insertion (i.e. making Quaid back into Hauser), how do we know that it
isn't both a dream *and* reality, i.e. him getting back *his* own memories
of saving Mars (I know, he would have seen it on the news), but it is still
twisted to think about.

Greg Porter

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 05:03:44 GMT
From: laba-1ei@e260-3c.berkeley.edu (Joseph Chung)
Subject: Re: It is REALITY. (was: Total Recall Reality)

It is REAL. If you believe the novelization by Anthony.

In it, there is one more plot twist which explains this reality.

The book also scientifically describes the making of the Martian
atmostphere. Plus, there is also a grander theme in it than just the "hero
saves the day" story; it involves the future of mankind.

I'll spoil the book for you if you want.

Joseph Chung
laba-1ei@web.berkeley.edu

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 06:00:41 GMT
From: NJS@ibm.com (Nicholas J. Simicich)
Subject: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

sksircar@phoenix.princeton.edu (Subrata Sircar) writes:
>  2.  Nobody on this group seems to have noticed the fact that you can't
>  breathe pure oxygen without conscious effort!  (Unless you continually
>  force yourself to breathe, as divers or astronauts do, your body will
>  not breathe pure oxygen since it takes a certain concentration of CARBON
>  DIOXIDE to trigger the breathing reflex!  You can actually suffocate in
>  pure oxygen if you don't notice what's going on)

Unfortunately, this statement bears no resembalance to fact.  Pure oxygen
is, in fact, given to unconscious people.  They do not die from it.  The
CO2 will build up in your lungs even if the gas you are breathing is pure
O2.  The breathing reflex will be triggered.

Nick Simicich
njs@ibm.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 19:46:55 GMT
From: lew@cbnewsd.att.com (lewis.h.mammel..jr)
Subject: Re: Total Disappointment (Spoilers)

By the way, did anyone else think that the depiction of Kuato in TOTAL
RECALL owed something to the ending of A CANTICLE FOR LIEBOWITZ ?

Also btw, I put TR just above RUNNING MAN, which was unmitigated shlock,
and well below PREDATOR and TERMINATOR. It's interesting that the saving
graces of TR lie in the plot elements, rather than the execution. In
something like PREDATOR, you have a really mundane plot which is dazzling
to watch.

Lew Mammel, Jr.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:
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                      Wolfe (6 msgs) & Zelazny (2 msgs) &
                      Tor Double #18
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Date: 14 Jun 90 17:36:34 GMT
From: mjc@k.gp.cs.cmu.edu (Monica Cellio)
Subject: Re: Small review of Asprin's Myth INC in Action  (SPOILERS)

When I started reading the new Myth book and discovered that the entire
thing was written in GuidoSpeak, I thought it was going to cause major
problems for me (I *hate* things written in dialect), but it wasn't all
that bad.

*My* major problem with the book was the plot resolution.  Spoilers follow.

The 200 pages or so between the introduction of the problem and the semi-
resolution at the end were completely unnecessary, from a plot point of
view.  This bothers me.  (It probably wouldn't have bothered me as much if
those 200 pages had been as funny as past Myth books, but this one wasn't
even close to the others.)  A problem is introduced, Guido and Nunzio (and
the others, in different ways) set off to try to solve it, they all fail
completely, and then at the end Skeeve comes in, sweet-talks the queen, and
(apparently) makes everything better.  Hmpf.  Couldn't Asprin have come up
with something a little more original than an uninspired deus ex machina?

It's possible, of course, that Skeeve's effort will ultimately fail
(perhaps if he decides not to marry the queen after all), and maybe some
future book will come back to this one and Guido and Nunzio's actions will
have mattered after all, but if that's the plan, there should have been a
little less of a feeling of resolution in this one.

All in all, I'd suggest keeping your money.

Monica
mjc@cs.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 09:24:15 GMT
From: edam@vaxa.aud.auc.dk (Erik Dam)
Subject: ACC: Dolphin Island - Is there a sequel?

When I was some 10 years old I read Arthur C. Clarke's Dolphin Island for
the first time, and years later I managed to get a copy of the book myself.
However, I would like to know whether a sequel exists.  In the book the
dolphins tell a tale about an area they can't approach because all who try
die slowly and painfully. The reason they can't enter the area is that a
spaceship of unknown origin crashed a few thousand years earlier and
apparently is surrounded by heavy radioactivity. The book doesn't get to
the point where they actually investigates this which is why I believe
there must be a sequel. Anyone care to comment?

Erik

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 14:12:18 GMT
From: sgadd@dcsc.dla.mil (Steven E. Gadd)
Subject: Beserker Series

A friend of mine just recommended that I read the Beserker Books by F.
Saberhagen but was unable to give me the correct order to read them in.
Does it matter?  Please e-mail the order to me if one exists.  Thanks for
the help.

Steve Gadd
DCSC-ZOCD
Columbus Oh 
UUCP: osu-cis!dsac!dcsc!sgadd
Internet: sgadd@dcsc.dla.mil

------------------------------

Date: 10 Jun 90 22:53:22 GMT
From: reed!lclark!wlp@cse.ogi.edu (Bill Pritchard)
Subject: Recommendation

  Have just finished reading 'Voice of the Planet' a science fiction novel
by Michael Tobias.  Excellent, I highly recommend it.  To give you an idea
of how mind-expanding 'Vocie of the Planet' is here is just one sentence:

   While the rest of the world carries on-millions of people jostling on
   city streets, dolphins panicking in tuna nets, elephants falling to the
   poachers' spray of machine gun fire, hands raised in the stock exchanges
   of Paris, New York, Tokyo, students in ten thousand classrooms
   listening, lovers writhing, merchants hawking, insects rubbing-while all
   my friends go about their day, presidents sign bills into law, and
   cosummers consume, and commuters commute, while ten million people have
   their lunch, laugh, converse, and ten million other tremble and starve;
   while the sea crashes and the wind howls and animals glide across the
   surface of an unchanged world, I sit in the crossfire of a force
   unreconcilable with anything I've ever known.

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 03:26:20 GMT
From: microsoft!ericsa@beaver.cs.washington.edu (Eric Sassaman)
Subject: Anyone read Gene Wolfe: Free Live Free

Has anyone read Gene Wolfe's "Free Live Free"? I enjoyed his "There Are
Doors" quite a bit. How would you rate "Free Live Free" on a 1-5 stars
scale?

Thanks in advance!

Eric Sassaman
Microsoft OS/2 Systems Support

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 21:14:18 GMT
From: jmf@abacus.uucp (Joan Frankel)
Subject: Re: Anyone read Gene Wolfe: Free Live Free

ericsa@microsoft.UUCP (Eric Sassaman) writes:
>Has anyone read Gene Wolfe's "Free Live Free"? I enjoyed his "There Are
>Doors" quite a bit. How would you rate "Free Live Free" on a 1-5 stars
>scale?

If 5 is the high end, I'd rate it a 2.  "Free" is an effort-ful and
apparently pointless try at doing what Vonnegut used to do effortlessly.
Note this is a "how good is it rating", not a "is it readable" rating.
Wolfe wrote it, of course it's literate, readable, etc.  It's just not very
good.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 02:27:37 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: Anyone read Gene Wolfe: Free Live Free

ericsa@microsoft.UUCP (Eric Sassaman) writes:
>Has anyone read Gene Wolfe's "Free Live Free"? I enjoyed his "There Are
>Doors" quite a bit. How would you rate "Free Live Free" on a 1-5 stars
>scale?

I've read it.  It's a dense work (like Wolfe's other novels aren't :-) and
gets a little confusing because it changes viewpoint often, and it doesn't
answer all the questions it raises.  It is also very convoluted.

It's got a good beat, and it's easy to dance to.  I'd give it a 4.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 17:15:44 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Anyone read Gene Wolfe: Free Live Free

ericsa@microsoft.UUCP (Eric Sassaman) writes:
>Has anyone read Gene Wolfe's "Free Live Free"? I enjoyed his "There Are
>Doors" quite a bit. How would you rate "Free Live Free" on a 1-5 stars
>scale?

I've read both.  I don't know quite what to say, though, if you enjoyed
"There Are Doors".  The two are similar in some ways - they both have
complex plots (overly so, in my opinion, to the point of being contrived)
and characters that are sort of flat.  "There Are Doors" is an interesting
attempt to write a character who is much less intelligent than his author,
not easy to do but, still sympathetic.  I don't know if it works, though; I
found it hard to really care what happens to our guy once he gets back to
his own world.  It felt like an exercise more than a novel.

"Free Live Free" probably works better for me, but the plot machinations
get *so* ornate (it's one of those time-travel stories where everything
causes everything else) and it takes so much energy keeping up with who did
what to whom when, that some of the "pleasure of the text" is lost, and the
eventual outcome is kind of an anticlimax.

I would say neither of these is up to Wolfe's best work ("The Fifth head of
Cerberus", the New Sun books).  They remind me, as I say, of exercises,
much as "Peace" seems to me to be an exercise that eventually bore fruit in
the New Sun books.  They may eventually bear the same kind of fruit in
another great Wolfe work, and then again they may not.  My sense is that
Wolfe is a little lost, looking for something to follow up the success to
the New Sun books, a hard act to follow, and he's marking time.

Of course, neither is *nearly* as bad as Wolfe's worst work - "Operation
Ares".  They're just Generic Wolfe - inventive, exuberant, playful,
complex but, not much fun, for me at least.

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
(507) 645 9804
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 21:40:15 GMT
From: hartman@cs.swarthmore.edu (Zorn of Zorna)
Subject: "The Fifth Head of Cerberus" (SPOILERS)

   I finally read Gene Wolfe's "The Fifth Head of Cerberus" a week or so
ago.  I vaguely remember there being a full-length novel version, but this
was a shorter version, in one of the Year's Best anthologies.  And I just
don't get it.  Or rather, I followed the surface story without too much
trouble, but when I got to the end I had a strong feeling that there was a
lot going on that I was missing.  The story seemed to be very
straightforward in plot; as far as I could tell, it was mostly a mood
piece.  It did a good job of characterization and depiction of this future
alien society, but I couldn't help feeling that that wasn't all there was
to it.  Can anyone help me out?
   I couldn't even figure out if Veil's Hypothesis (I think that was what
it was called) was supposed to be true, or exactly why the protagonist was
imprisoned (there's an obvious reason for him to have been imprisoned
(killing his father), but I thought there were implications that it WASN'T
for the obvious reason).
   Hm.  Just realized that that story was what I was reminded of by the
Prologue to _Stars in my Pocket Like Grains of Sand_ (which I'm reading
now).  Interesting similarities.
   Anyway, I tend to have that feeling about most of Wolfe's stuff that
I've read.  Haven't started on the Book of the New Sun (?) books yet, but
the stories of his that I've read (and _Free Live Free_) have often left me
wondering what I'm missing. 

Jed
hartman@campus.swarthmore.edu
hartman@swarthmr.bitnet
...!bpa!swatsun!hartman
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Date: 14 Jun 90 04:21:27 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: "The Fifth Head of Cerberus" (SPOILERS)

hartman@cs.swarthmore.edu (Zorn of Zorna) writes:
>   I finally read Gene Wolfe's "The Fifth Head of Cerberus" a week or so
>ago.  I vaguely remember there being a full-length novel version, but this
>was a shorter version, in one of the Year's Best anthologies.  And I just
>don't get it.  Or rather, I followed the surface story without too much
>trouble, but when I got to the end I had a strong feeling that there was a
>lot going on that I was missing.  The story seemed to be very
>straightforward in plot; as far as I could tell, it was mostly a mood
>piece.  It did a good job of characterization and depiction of this future
>alien society, but I couldn't help feeling that that wasn't all there was
>to it.  Can anyone help me out?
>
>   I couldn't even figure out if Veil's Hypothesis (I think that was what
>it was called) was supposed to be true, or exactly why the protagonist was
>imprisoned (there's an obvious reason for him to have been imprisoned
>(killing his father), but I thought there were implications that it WASN'T
>for the obvious reason).

Well, since Wolfe was trying to create a certain amount of ambiguity in his
story, you should be warned that there's no real "answer" to many of your
questions. Nevertheless, you'd probably enjoy the "novel" FIFTH HEAD OF
CERBERUS, which is actually the story you read followed by two related
stories. The book will give you a lot of background on the Hypothesis and
other questions you may have about Wolfe's fictional society.

Wolfe can be troubling to those who read more traditional SF, since he
feels no great need to wrap up his works with tidy solutions.  Of course,
this is part of his strength as a writer, since life itself has no great
fondness for neat solutions.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 16:10:00 GMT
From: HANSCHKA@hartford.bitnet
Subject: Roger Zelazny's Dilvish stories

I know there is one novel, and one collection of short stories in book
form.  Does anyone out there know if there are any more floating around? I
know this isn't SF, but Zelazny does write that as well.

Ruth H

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 15:18:55 GMT
From: mjh@cs.vu.nl (Maarten J Huisjes)
Subject: Re: Roger Zelazny's Dilvish stories

HANSCHKA@hartford.BITNET writes:
> I know there is one novel, and one collection of short stories in book
> form.  Does anyone out there know if there are any more floating around?
> I know this isn't SF, but Zelazny does write that as well. 

If that's not SF..., oh well let's not get into that.

I have 2 Dilvish novels:

   _Dilvish, the Damned_
   _The Changing Land_

The second continues where the first left off, there are indications at the
end of the second book that there might come (be?) another sequel(s?).

I've never heard of a collection of short stories about Dilvish. Could you
post the title?

Maarten Huisjes
mjh@cs.vu.nl
...!uunet.uu.net!hp4nl.nluug.nl!star.cs.vu.nl!mjh
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Date: 6 Jun 90 21:17:07 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: "Vintage Season"/"In Another Country" (Tor Double #18)

		       "Vintage Season" by C. L. Moore
		  "In Another Country" by Robert Silverberg
	Tor Double #18, 1990 ("Vintage Season" copyright 1946, 1973),
			  ISBN 0-812-50193-4
		      A book review by Evelyn C. Leeper

     When I recently reviewed Tor Double #20, "The Wheels of If" by L.
Sprague de Camp and "The Pugnacious Peacemaker" by Harry Turtledove, I said
that to the best of my knowledge this was the first of the doubles in which
the two halves were connected.  Well, it was pointed out that there were at
least seven Ace doubles for which this was true, and even one Tor Double
namely #18, in which Robert Silverberg wrote a companion piece for C. L.
Moore's "Vintage Season."  So I immediately (well, two days later) ran out
and bought this one also.

     Again, these are more properly called novellas than novels.  And
again, the newer author gets top billing, though in this case it makes more
sense, since the newer piece is not a sequel but a parallel work.
Unfortunately, the back blurb on this book for the Silverberg piece
contains a spoiler for the Moore work, so don't read it until AFTER you've
read "Vintage Season."

     Reading "Vintage Season" was like going back to my youth, when stories
took place in the present and everything was very normal, except for these
strange visitors who somehow didn't quite fit in.  Who were they?  Where
did they come from?  It's the sort of thing that was popular on THE
TWILIGHT ZONE, probably because the sets and costumes were so easy and
cheap to get.  But these stories managed to give readers a feel for how the
mysterious and magical could be waiting for them just around the corner.
You didn't need to have a spaceship, or be hooked into a worldwide
cyberspace network, or even leave your home town.  The next person to come
through the door of your store, or pull up to your gas pump, or ask for
directions might be "not of this world."

     "Vintage Season" is told from the point of view of someone in and from
our world.  "In Another Country" is told from the point of view of the
visitor, and takes place contemporaneously with "Vintage Season" and
includes the same cast of characters, though with the main characters of
one being the background characters of the other and vice versa.  Perhaps
the denouement is predictable, especially in the context of some of
Silverberg's other works, but getting there is what this story is all
about, rather than the "there" itself.

     An added bonus is Silverberg's introduction, in which he talks about
his admiration for Moore's work and how he went about writing his companion
to it.  Personally, I would suggest reading this BETWEEN the two stories
rather than before Moore's story for the same reason that I suggest
avoiding the back blurbs: it may give too much away.  (I have tried
desperately in this review to avoid giving anything away, and as a result I
have been slightly misleading in another direction.)  As with the previous
Tor Double, I recommend this highly.  If you haven't read the Moore, you
will certainly want this volume, but even if you have, and even if you have
the magazine in which Silverberg's story appeared, the pairing makes this a
volume to buy.

     [Jim Mann reports that Patrick Nielsen Hayden (the editor of the Tor
Doubles) says after the next couple (which are already in the works), all
Tor Doubles will be formatted with both halves facing front rather than
back to back.  "Apparently, several of the major book chains can't figure
out what to do with these back-to-back books," Jim says.  I agree with Jim
that I will miss the old style, but agree also that it's a good thing that
there will be more doubles.  Personally, I will continue to file them with
my Ace Doubles, Belmont Doubles, Dell Double Stars, and other Tor Doubles,
whether or not they are back-to-back.  For a discussion of some of the
problems faced by Ace Doubles when they first came out, read James A.
Corrick's DOUBLE YOUR PLEASURE: ACE SF DOUBLES (Gryphon Books, P. O. Box
209, Brooklyn NY 11228; ISBN 0-936071-13-3).]

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com
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Date: 7 Jun 90 01:15:50 GMT
From: dcm@mlb.dmt.csiro.au (Dennis Mills)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

I have followed the various discussions on Protectors et al. with some
interest, but having only read 'Protector' and the Ringworld Novels I am
missing a lot of the other background. Could some kind person in the know
mail me a list of Niven's 'Known Space' stories, preferably in
chronological or some other logical order?

Many thanks.

Dennis

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 13:03:00 GMT
From: C78KCK@irishmvs.cc.nd.edu ("R. Allen Jervis")
Subject: Integral sequel?

Seeing the Niven postings reminded me to ask if there is a sequel to The
Integral Trees?  I hit upon a story in Analog called "Smokering" (I think)
and it started old wheels to turning.  Also shows how far behind I am on my
reading.

R.allen Jervis
P.O.B. 743
Notre Dame,IN 46556-0743
c78kck@irishmvs.bitnet
Voyager@irishmvs.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 16:06:50 GMT
From: cs86mjb@cc.brunel.ac.uk (Michael J Bird)
Subject: Re: Integral sequel?

C78KCK@IRISHMVS.CC.ND.EDU ("R. Allen Jervis") writes:
>Seeing the Niven postings reminded me to ask if there is a sequel to The
>Integral Trees?

Yes, it's called The Smoke Ring.  The story continues some fourteen years
after Integral Trees left off.

>I hit upon a story in Analog called "Smokering" (I think) and it started
>old wheels to turning.  Also shows how far behind I am on my reading.

Haven't seen 'SmokeRing', how long ago was it in Analog?

Michael J Bird
Brunel University Uxbridge UK
cs86mjb@cc.brunel.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 7 Jun 90 15:54:02 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu (Duke McMullan) writes:
>One matter I don't think L.N. ever covered: from where came the protectors
>who built Ringworld? We'll let the engineering details go by the board:
>the protectors, even Pak, are a lot smarter than we are, and will find
>answers that we'll miss. But where did they come from? Pak, originally,
>certainly.

The story I heard, back when "Ringworld Engineers" had been written but was
not yet out was that Niven's background was:

In a war among Pak Protectors, a unique event happened.  The losing side
*surrendered*.  The winners were so surprised at this that they let the
losers go off planet *with* their breeders to colonize (and local
equivalent of Terraform them) some known, but uninhabited planets.  The
winners actually planned to come in and take the planets away as soon as
they were habitable.  The losers, reasoning the same way, *didn't*
Terraform the planets.  They built a fleet and headed out instead, taking
their breeders with them.  It is this fleet that built the Ringworld.  The
war became known as the War of the Winners and Losers.  (No other Pak war
*had* surviving losers.)

>On the other foot, the group of protectors may have broken up, for any of
>a number of reasons (disagreements among various protectors of differing
>bloodlines, for instance), and gone to different places. Ringworld is
>fairly far from Earth (something like 2 years in quantum I hyperdrive, if
>memory serves), but it's much closer than the core.

Why do you conclude that the ringworld is closer to the core than Known
Space?  The Puppeteers found it while fleeing *outward* from Known Space.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 16:57:13 GMT
From: goudreau@larrybud.rtp.dg.com (Bob Goudreau)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

whh@PacBell.COM (Wilson Heydt) writes:
>ee5391aa@hydra.unm.edu (Duke McMullan) writes:
>>Ringworld is fairly far from Earth (something like 2 years in quantum I
>>hyperdrive, if memory serves), but it's much closer than the core.
>
> Why do you conclude that the ringworld is closer to the core than Known
> Space?  The Puppeteers found it while fleeing *outward* from Known Space.

I don't think he said that.  He said that while the Ringworld is somewhat
far from the Earth (a few hundred light years, if I recall), it's still a
lot closer than the core is (~30,000 light years).  From the point of view
of the core, Earth and Ringworld are in the very same neighborhood.

Bob Goudreau
Data General Corporation
62 Alexander Drive			
Research Triangle Park, NC  27709
+1 919 248 6231
goudreau@dg-rtp.dg.com
...!mcnc!rti!xyzzy!goudreau

------------------------------

Date: 9 Jun 90 02:24:53 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

   Isn't it an interesting coincidence that the core went *boom* so soon
[mere hundreds of millenia in a ~10 billion year old galaxy] after the Pak
Protectors who made Ringworld left the Pak homeworld?  Ringworld just
*happens* to be made of stuff that'll survive the radiation of the core
explosion, and is aligned such that the ringstuff will be in position to
block the radiation. I think I smell a sneaky Pak plot here. I wonder who
killed the Galaxy.

JDN 

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 16:58:53 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes:
>Isn't it an interesting coincidence that the core went *boom* so soon
>[mere hundreds of millenia in a ~10 billion year old galaxy] after the Pak
>Protectors who made Ringworld left the Pak homeworld?  Ringworld just
>*happens* to be made of stuff that'll survive the radiation of the core
>explosion, and is aligned such that the ringstuff will be in position to
>block the radiation. I think I smell a sneaky Pak plot here. I wonder who
>killed the Galaxy.

Ahh, Niven *specifcally* states that the plane of the ring lines up with
the center of the galactic core.  He gives the width of the Ring as 1
million miles.  The diameter is about 2 AU (i.e. about 200 million miles).
He gives the diameter of the core explosion as 5,000 light years and the
distance as 30,000 light years.  The questions before us are: how fast does
the ring rotate and what is the relative angular size of the ring as viewed
from its surface and the core explosion.  I did the math once years ago;
what you'll see is a thing, black line across a very big explosion.  You'll
see this a few times before the radiation that completely bypasses the ring
fries you.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 00:46:30 GMT
From: 6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu (Mark Dadgar)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

whh@PacBell.COM (Wilson Heydt) writes:
>Ahh, Niven *specifcally* states that the plane of the ring lines up with
>the center of the galactic core.  He gives the width of the Ring as 1
>million miles.  The diameter is about 2 AU (i.e. about 200 million miles).
>He gives the diameter of the core explosion as 5,000 light years and the
>distance as 30,000 light years.  The questions before us are: how fast
>does the ring rotate and what is the relative angular size

The Ring rotates at 770 miles/sec.  Niven stated that, too.  :)

Mark Dadgar
6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 23:38:40 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes:
>Ringworld just *happens* to be made of stuff that'll survive the radiation
>of the core explosion, and is aligned such that the ringstuff will be in
>position to block the radiation. I think I smell a sneaky Pak plot here. I
>wonder who killed the Galaxy.

I think someone has pointed out that the Ringworld isn't as safe as once
thought, since scrith only stops 40% of neutrinos, and the edge effects
will let radiation into the ring.

Besides, why make the Core go boom, and wipe out a lot of resources?

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 17:20:58 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

6600dadg@ucsbuxa.ucsb.edu (Mark Dadgar) writes:
>whh@PacBell.COM (Wilson Heydt) writes:
>>Ahh, Niven *specifcally* states that the plane of the ring lines up with
>>the center of the galactic core.  He gives the width of the Ring as 1
>>million miles.  The diameter is about 2 AU (i.e. about 200 million
>>miles).  He gives the diameter of the core explosion as 5,000 light years
>>and the distance as 30,000 light years.  The questions before us are: how
>>fast does the ring rotate and what is the relative angular size
>
>The Ring rotates at 770 miles/sec.  Niven stated that, too.  :)

Which means that the ring rotates once about every 2 weeks.  (Rough
calculations give 300 hours probably plus or minus 20 percent.)  Makes a
good recipe for fried humanoid.

All of this is, I'm afraid, typical of Niven.  He comes up with some very
good idea and then fails to check the math or the physics to get vaild
results.  Sometime try computing the tidal stresses on Beowulf Schaeffer in
the story about him going around the neutron star.  Or the first edition of
Ringworld where Louis Wu went around the world the wrong way for the plot.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 02:55:44 GMT
From: fmonro@gara.une.oz.au ( STUG)
Subject: Re: Protectors & known space

>>>Ahh, Niven *specifcally* states that the plane of the ring lines up with
>>>the center of the galactic core.  He gives the width of the Ring as 1
>>>million miles.  The diameter is about 2 AU (i.e. about 200 million
>>>miles).  He gives the diameter of the core explosion as 5,000 light
>>>years and the distance as 30,000 light years.  The questions before us
>>>are: how fast does the ring rotate and what is the relative angular size
>
>>The Ring rotates at 770 miles/sec.  Niven stated that, too.  :)
>
> Which means that the ring rotates once about every 2 weeks.  (Rough
> calculations give 300 hours probably plus or minus 20 percent.)  Makes a
> good recipe for fried humanoid.

  What if the ringworld is aligned 'side on' to the core, you could hide
from the radiation in the 'shadow' of the spill mountains. This means that
the ringworld still has a hell of a lot of habitable area, it depends on
the steepness of the spill mountains.

 Getting back to the protector debate, I have a few points to make. I
reason that the protectors MUST have left a protector behind. He could have
either built his own ship, or recovered the 'Protector', if that hadn't
already been done. I cant imaagine that the protectors could seriously
think of leaving the defense of known space to breeders!

 Also, something must have happened to this lone protector, if Brennan(sp?)
could wipe out the martians because they had already killed a few dozen
people, would such a being hesitate before wiping out the kzinti? see the
short story in Man-Kzin wars 2 for some methods.

 And once you've done that, there are plenty of other threats,
bandersnatchii are too old and too smart to have hanging around, likewise
outsiders. Even the breeders have sense enough to mistrust grogs, and if
breeders don't like the genes of his species being meddled with, what would
a protector think!

 If this protector survived, known space is going to start looking very
empty, very fast. Obviously he didn't survive. what happened to him? I
think that on his way home, he met up with something alien and powerful,
possibly a puppeteer ship, or an outsider ship, or perhaps somthing else
altogether.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 16:29:04 GMT
From: PHB100@psuvm.psu.edu
Subject: Pak, Kzinti, and the gravity polarizer

  Speaking of the Pak and such, I am reading the Man-Kzin Wars, and in
_Iron_ it is stated that the Kzinti invented the gravity polarizer.  But I
think I remember the Pak Protector in _Protector_ coming into Sol system
with one.  Am I mis-remembering or what?

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 14:51:43 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: Pak, Kzinti, and the gravity polarizer

PHB100@psuvm.psu.edu writes:
>  Speaking of the Pak and such, I am reading the Man-Kzin Wars, and in
>_Iron_ it is stated that the Kzinti invented the gravity polarizer.  But I
>think I remember the Pak Protector in _Protector_ coming into Sol system
>with one.  Am I mis-remembering or what?

The statements are not incompatible. The is no reason that both Pak and
Kzinti could not have invented the gravity polarizer.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 4 Jun 90 13:40:11 GMT
From: klh@mtune.att.com (Ken Hinds)
Subject: Re: Dragon Lance Legends

larry@saruman.it.lut.fi (Lauri Toropainen) writes:
> calvin@wshb.csms.com writes:
>>Has anybody read the Dragon Lance Legends triology yet?  If you have was
>>it as good as the Chronical triology?
>
> I recently finished reading the Legends trilogy and found it far better
> than the Chronicles. The story concentrates on the Majere brothers and
> has less major characters than the first trilogy. (The less minor plots -
> the better story.) I liked it, although the end was not better than
> average. Enjoy!

I agree.  I enjoyed "Legends" to a greater degree than "Chronicles"
although I found them both enjoyable.  I have, however, encountered some
people who favored the "Chronicles" over the "Legends."  Among those
people, I found, the general problem they had was that they didn't like
Raistlin wearing the Dark Robes marking him as an agent of evil.  Some of
these people also didn't like the time-travelling ordeal that the
characters went through.

Well it was those 2 points in particular that I enjoyed very much.  The
conflict between the Majere Brothers wouldn't have had as great an impact
if Raistlin hadn't turned to evil.  Also, I enjoyed the problems
encountered in the time-travelling sequences.  For example, sending
Tasselhoff back to a time before Kenders even exsisted and having him
contribute to changing the course of history.  I still, would have liked a
greater description of the paradoxes that were created with all this time
travel.  Some concepts just weren't explained clearly enough for me but, It
was just enough to keep me satisfied.

Now I reiterate, I enjoyed both trilogies giving the edge to "Legends" and
I would recommend them both.

> The more recent Dragonlance books (Tales, Heroes and Preludes) have been
> quite disappointing.

Perhaps this is because Weiss & Hickman did NOT write them.  After they
completed "Chronicles" and "Legends" they went on to write the "Dark Sword"
trilogy and the "Rose of the Prophet" trilogy while other authors continued
writing in the Dragonlance World with "Heroes" & "Preludes."  However, I do
believe Weiss & Hickman where involved in writing some if not all of the
Dragonlance "Tales."

As a side note to Weiss & Hickman: I found their "Dark Sword" & "Rose of
the Prophet" trilogies somewhat disappointing.  Certainly not the same
caliber as the Dragonlance novels.  After reading Dragonlance, I would have
expected more from them but, such was not the case, IMHO.

Kenneth Hinds
AT&T DSG
Lincroft,NJ
...!att!mtune!klh
klh@mtune.att.com
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Date: 5 Jun 90 19:42:16 GMT
From: archmage@cbnewse.att.com (Raistlin Majere)
Subject: Re: Dragon Lance Legends

calvin@wshb.csms.com ( WSHB employee) writes:
> Has anybody read the Dragon Lance Legends triology yet?  If you have was
> it as good as the Chronical triology?  I've read the Chronicals and I'm
> hoping to get into the Legends soon.  I'll probrably get some flames from
> the great OverLords out there in net land who wish to subvert my mind
> with such stuff as Tolkien.  I would rather read Dragon Lance, I don't
> hate Tolkien but it's not my style I guess.

   Well, as I am sure you guessed from my "status line", I can recommend
the "Legends" books whole-heartedly. If you made it through the
"Chronicles" then you *must* read Legends. It brings back most of the
characters from the first three books, to a greater or lesser degree, but
the story is mainly about the twins, Caramon and Raistlin. Tasslehoff has a
large part, and so do Tanis and Tika to an extent. Some new characters are
introduced, and the conflict between the twins is finally resolved. Weiss
and Hickman have a much better style of writing in this series. They don't
seem to be as confused, and they don't contradict themselves as much as
they did in the first series. They appear to be writers who have finally
"come in to their own" and it shows. I found the first trilogy to be
"awkward" and you could really see how these two new authors found a style
they were finally comfortable with.

   If you were moved by the first series, then you will enjoy the final
trilogy even more. The authors have a way of drawing out your emotions and
feelings, something that only Moorcock and Tolkien have ever been able to
do with me, and you really *feel* for the characters. I find that everybody
has a different opinion about these books but that they usually fall into
two categories - they *love* them, or they *despise* them. I'll leave that
judgement up to you. The final book is very moving indeed, I hope you enjoy
them.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		  Miscellaneous - Christian SF (15 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 00:32:17 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

   I think that part of the problem of defining certain books as science
fiction or fantasy comes from perceiving the two categories as mutually
exclusive, when they are more like two subspecies that do not often meet,
but can interbreed when they do [Just a moment.  I want to carry this turn
of phase out and give it a Christian burial].
   For 'definitely SF and also about Christian themes' I can think of at
least two: 'Still Forms on Foxfield' and 'Doorway into Paradise', by Joan
[Something long that I can't recall, but I think it starts with an 's'].
There must be others.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 02:16:10 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

roberth@tekig5.PEN.TEK.COM writes:
>AL: "I've always been drawn towards surrealism.  I've wanted to work
>     in surrealism in Christian themes."
>Me: "Christian surrealism is a contradiction in terms.  The point of
>    surrealism is that it subverts the subject matter it is based on."

I've seen some Medieval depictions of Hell that were rather bizarre.

>   Is there a "Christian" science fiction?
>or
>   Is science fiction "anti-Christian?"

A little of both.

James Blish's _A Case of Conscience_ has a Roman Catholic priest as
protagonist who has to deal with the problem of how to fit an alien race
which has not been redeemed but is evidently without sin into the Catholic
paradigm.

The supposedly new religion in Richard Cowper's _Road to Corlay_ and sequel
is thinly diguised Christianity "as it's supposed to be", i.e.  without all
the dogma that has grown up around it over the past 2 millenia (this is
more apparent in the sequel than in RtC).  This is contrasted with (and
persecuted by) the official state religion of the time (some 1000 years
from now) which has at least some of the external trappings of
Christianity.

I can't think of any actively anti-Christian books, although that may be
because I'm not Christian.  Some Christians will object to two classes of
books: 1. those that accept the validity of non-Christian religions within
the framework of the story and 2. those that apply a science-fictional
interpretation to Biblical events (especially objectionable if they're New
Testament events).

Examples of 1. are common and range from "Nine Billion Names of God" by
Arthur C. Clarke to _Isle of the Dead_ by Roger Zelazny.  Most fantasy
belongs in this class.

Examples of 2. are Michael Moorcock's "Behold the Man" and John Boyd's
_Last Starship from Earth_.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 05:21:15 GMT
From: brendan@batserver.cs.uq.oz.au (Brendan Mahony)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

I must admit I find sf depressingly atheistic. It is not so much that many
stories are anti-christian (moslem,hindu,...) but rather that all too often
the writer makes no effort to even hint at what the religious side of a
future society might look like. Is religion too hard to deal with? Or is
the impression gained, i.e. that religion is an evil thing that technology
will banish, the intention?

Brendan Mahony
Department of Computer Science  
University of Queensland        
Australia                       
brendan@batserver.cs.uq.oz

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 11:28:44 GMT
From: cm2n+@andrew.cmu.edu (Christopher A. Maloney)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

While dealing with religion in a very negative way I found Mick Farren's
"The Armageddon Crazy to be very interesting.  It deals with a near future
where the Televangelists have basically taken over the Government.

Chris Maloney
cm2n+@andrew.cmu.edu (arpa)
r746cm2n@cmccvb (Bitnet) 

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 13:16:20 GMT
From: bg0l+@andrew.cmu.edu (Bruce E. Golightly)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

There have been various attempts, some more successful than others, to
create "art" with a Christian twist. Aside from the obvious categories of
church related painting, music and architecture, there are modern music
composers like Amy Grant and James Ward in music.

No authors come to mind at the moment, but I remeber an anthology of
Christian short stories published a few years back. As I recall, the name
of the anthology was Flame Tree Planet. Explorations of various parts of
Christianity have turned up off and on in really odd places over the years.
I've seen quite a number of pieces looking at the Second Coming, the
Resurrection and Armagedon over the years, although some were decidely
non-Christian in their outlook or conclusions.

Bruce E. Golightly
Chief of Data Base Development
Telecommunications Group             
Carnegie Mellon University           
(412)268-8560                       
bg0l@andrew.cmu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 16:28:44 GMT
From: n8344141@unicorn.wwu.edu (paul carpentier)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

I'm not sure if fantasy counts, but there's the C. S. Lewis stuff, and
more recently Orson Scott Card's "The Tales of Alvin Maker" series.

Paul M Carpentier

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 13:58:23 GMT
From: levin@bbn.com (Joel B Levin)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) writes:
>Some Christians will object to two classes of books: 1. those that accept
>the validity of non-Christian religions within the framework of the story
>and 2. those that apply a science-fictional interpretation to Biblical
>events (especially objectionable if they're New Testament events).
>
>Examples of 2. are Michael Moorcock's "Behold the Man" and John Boyd's
>_Last Starship from Earth_.

Clarke provides a nice example of 2 as well, if I'm not mistaken: his short
story "The Star".

JBL
levin@bbn.com
{...}!bbn!levin

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 09:53:17 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

roberth@tekig5.PEN.TEK.COM (Robert A Hall) writes:
>   Is there a "Christian" science fiction?
>or
>   Is science fiction "anti-Christian?"
>
>Science fiction is based on "rationalism" and does not allow for
>supernatural beings.  Every supernatural being in science fiction
>eventually turns out to be just another highly-evolved life-form.
>
>What is often presented as "Christian" s-f (C.S. Lewis, et.al.) is
>fantasy.
>
>But where does this leave works like "A Canticle for Leibowitz"?

Where indeed?  Or Blish's A CASE OF CONSCIENCE?  Or Clarke's "The Star"?
Or Anderson's "The Problem of Pain"? Or Bradbury's "The Fire Balloons"?

Last, but not least, there are science fiction novels published by some of
the Christian publishing houses (such as Logos Books), and one can
reasonably presume that they are not at all anti-Christian. I'd have to go
digging through my collection to find specific titles, as none come quickly
to mind.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 18:16:42 GMT
From: JAHAYES@miamiu.bitnet
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

As has been pointed out, Moorcock's "Behold the Man" is about as Christian
a piece of SF as there is, at least in theme.  Of course, the point of the
novel (novella, really) is decidedly anti-dogma but it at least deals with
the issue.
 
Are we trying to draw a line between SF and fantasy works, here?  I think
of religion as falling into the latter category, mostly; obviously a huge
number of fantasy works involve not only religious themes but obvious
Christian parallels or even explicitly Christian terminology (e.g. Tolkien,
as well as Katherine Kurtz's Deryni series).  Orson Scott Card also comes
to mind.
 
I think Christianity is awfully provincial; to expect imaginative fiction
to plod along a plotline (admittedly a fantastic, literally, plotline) that
is so worn already.  What is there to say about Christianity in the context
of SF (I know, that's awfully bald, but I'm kind of trying to goad some
people into exploring the question.  Devil's advocate and all that).

Josh Hayes
Zoology Department
Miami University
Oxford OH 45056
513-529-1679
miamiu.bitnet
jahayes@-miamiu.acs.muohio.edu
miavx1.acs.muohio.edu

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 20:17:52 GMT
From: olivia@portia.stanford.edu (Olivia Williamson)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

n8344141@unicorn.WWU.EDU (Paul Carpentier) writes:
>"Christian" science fiction...
>...and more recently Orson Scott Card's "The Tales of Alvin Maker" series.

   Well, "Alvin Maker" is an oddly fictionalized account of the founding of
the Morman church.  It is up for debate if Mormans are truely "Christian";
there are a number of beliefs they hold about prophets that a lot of
mainstream Christians have a hard time acknowledging.  Any further
discussion on THAT should probably go elsewhere, but I've been finding the
series harder to swallow as it moves more towards the establishment of the
Morman church.

   On another note, there's a Catholic priest (and sociologist), Andrew
Greeley, who writes mostly mainstream fiction.  Some has religious/mythic/
fantastic elements, and there's at least one science-fiction book,
_The_God_Game_.  I thought it was a bit weak, but some of his work is
interesting.

Olivia

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 21:20:26 GMT
From: amcintire@umiami.miami.edu
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

JAHAYES@MIAMIU.BITNET writes:
> Are we trying to draw a line between SF and fantasy works, here?
> I think Christianity is awfully provincial; to expect imaginative fiction
> to plod along a plotline (admittedly a fantastic, literally, plotline)
> that is so worn already.

I think some of the most provocative stories are the ones that are not
centrally, and therefore laboriously, about Christianity, but that take
Christian forms and elements and give them the same twist or projection
along a timeline as the rest of society.

I can't think of the title, but there is a George R.R. Martin story that
includes, as a character, a Roman Catholic bishop, except that the church
has dramatically evolved beyond the style and form of today's church [say,
about the same degree of change per century as between the third and the
twentieth], and the bishop is a vast wallowing creature in a tank, not, as
I recall, an oxygen-based life form.

Stories like these are not neat Christian word-problems, like Blish's _Case
of Conscience_ [which I liked], positing contemporary Christianity and all
of its assumptions on some far future. Any honest assessment would
anticipate that the religion, its traditions, its forms, and possibly its
core beliefs, would almost certainly change as everything else changes over
time. _THat is a challenge to create and worth trying to do.

amcintire@umiami.miami.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 22:03:55 GMT
From: dant@mrloog.wr.tek.com (Dan Tilque)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM (Dan Tilque) writes:
>I can't think of any actively anti-Christian books, although that may be
>because I'm not Christian.

After I posted that I thought of a couple that might be called actively
anti-Christian, although to be more precise, they should be called actively
anti-Fundamentalist Christian.  They are _Waiting for the Galactic Bus_ and
sequel _The Snake Oil Wars_ by Parke Godwin.  However, these are more anti
in a political sense than in a religious sense in that they oppose the
Fundamentalists' advocation of legislated morality.

Dan Tilque
dant@mrloog.WR.TEK.COM

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 20:15:02 GMT
From: markc@hpcvlx.cv.hp.com (Mark Cook)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

In general, 'Christian' science fiction would almost seem to be a
contradiction in terms.  A founding tenet of Christianity (and of most
other religions) is acceptance, on faith, of a supernatural, supreme being,
or at least some higher, guiding power.  Science fiction, on the other
hand, stresses (by means of scientific investigation), a high degree of
skepticism of anything not provable, or at least expressable by theory
which points towards a possible proof.  This is the very antithesis of
faith.  It should be noted that there are many devoutly religious
scientists, although the 'good' ones (from a rationalists point of view)
are able to sufficiently divorce their faith from their profession and
maintain a skeptical attitude towards their work.

Speaking as a rabid agnostic (Boy, is THAT an oxymoron :-)), I believe that
the reason that most science fiction ignores or treats poorly the realm of
religion is that, since the existence of an omnipotent, omniscient power
(or powers) undermines the foundation of science: definitive cause and
effect, the immutability of physical laws, and so on.  Perhaps a general
(albeit submerged) theme in SF is that eventually humanity will outgrow the
need for a greater power in which to believe, that they will come to terms
with their own potential and become more self-reliant.  I put this idea
forth as my own interpretation rather than any widely accepted rationale.

Mark F. Cook
User Interface Technical Support
Hewlett-Packard
Interface Technology Operation
1000 NE Circle Blvd.
Corvallis, OR 97330
markc%hpcvss@hplabs.HP.COM
{cmcl2, harpo, hplabs, rice, tektronix}!hp-pcd!hpcvss!markc

------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 23:50:12 GMT
From: roberth@tekig5.pen.tek.com (Robert A Hall)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

wdstarr@athena.mit.edu (William December Starr) writes:
>brendan@batserver.cs.uq.oz.au said:
>...all too often the writer makes no effort to even hint at what the
>religious side of a future society might look like. Is religion too hard
>to deal with?  Or is the impression gained, i.e.  that religion is an evil
>thing that technology will banish, the intention?
>
>I suspect (in my humble opinion) that it's the former.  After all, in
>order to envision a future society the author must attempt to logically
>extrapolate where things will go, based on where they are now and what
>fictional future developments the author is introducing.

As a contrast, consider A.C. Clarke's "Songs of Distant Earth."  The first
colonies were given an Earth history data-base with ALL REFERENCES TO
RELIGION DELETED.  I am in awe of the programmers that could create such a
thing.  "We call this `The Last Supper' Don't ask why."

Some writers have attempted the task and succeded with mixed results.
"Soldier Ask Not," "Mote in God's Eye," add your own favorites.

I think that imagining that Christianity is going to transmogrify into some
unrecognizable form is not supported by the evidence.  As much as various
groups disagree, the cannon of scripture has been settled since the 4th
century.  I have been reading letters and accounts by and for the early
church and the base beliefs have changed very little.  I think it's like
the English language: once it was written down it became much more stable
(you can read middle English with little trouble) and now that we have
sound recordings its pronunciation will drift even more slowly.

Bery Gray

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 01:29:10 GMT
From: abl@dart.ece.cmu.edu (Antonio Leal)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

amcintire@umiami.miami.edu writes:
> I can't think of the title, but there is a George R.R. Martin story that
> includes, as a character, a Roman Catholic bishop, except that the church
> has dramatically evolved beyond the style and form of today's church
> [say, about the same degree of change per century as between the third
> and the twentieth], and the bishop is a vast wallowing creature in a
> tank, not, as I recall, an oxygen-based life form.

'The Way of Cross and Dragon', by George R.R.Martin, as you said.  First
came out in Omni (early '80s ?), and it must have been anthologized
somewhere (besides the Best of Omni sets), because I reread it a while ago,
with great pleasure, I must say.

Excellent story. Just the theology of the Liars and the St.Judas heresy are
worth whatever the book it is in costs. The Inquisitor is pretty well
drawn, too. Especially how he got annoyed of his boots getting splashed
when he went to the pool-cum-audience-chamber of the bishop, eh. (btw, I
think the bishop did use a human-breathable atmosphere)

And on other news tonight: just got around to reading Robert Graves' Count
Belisarius. Good for the hole in one's awareness of history between
Caesar&co and Charlemagne. Also interesting for those curious about early
church history, including Monophysite, Arian, Nestorian, Manichean and
sundry other heresies.

Antonio B. Leal
Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
Pittsburgh, PA. 15213   U.S.A.
[412] 268-2937
abl@maxwell.ece.cmu.edu

------------------------------
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Date: 16 Jun 90 23:44:06 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Startide Rising

dougm@tsnews.Convergent.COM (Doug Moran ) writes:
>mjs@cbnewsl.att.com (Mike Scheutzow) writes:
>>[Summary: Good book.  Don't bother
>>with _Earth_, buy _Sundiver_ instead.] 
>
>A dissenting opinion: While I haven't read Earth, I have read Sundiver.
>Frankly, I felt it was far, far below Startide Rising in terms of story
>and character development.  I would not recommend it.

I'm not exactly enamored of "Sundiver" either.  I thought it was fairly
clumsily crafted, and the whodunit plot really interfered with my enjoyment
(as it did in Tiptree's "Brightness Falls from the Air, btw).  But you
might rethink your opinion after you read "Earth", which I found to be
profoundly disappointing.  Brin starts out with what looks to be a great
novel, with a wide scope and a way of really bringing the gravity (pun
intended?) of the Earth's situation home.  It's beautifully imagined, the
depiction of the net in particular is fascinating, and even in places quite
lyrical.
 
Then, frankly, it turns into a heap of garbage, with good and evil
scientists duelling with giant zap guns and this part is remarkably like a
contest, with even a heroine who looks on admiringly as our hero wields his
gargantuan tool, disasters everywhere, and the worst, absolutely the
*worst* deus ex machina I have ever seen.  In a less promising book, I
could forgive such a shoddy way of resolving things, but Brin sets up real,
honest-to-god problems with no solution except perseverance and the
acquisition of wisdom and then he wriggles out of it with space opera.  It
has obvious affinities to "The Sheep Look Up" and "Stand On Zanzibar," but
when the chips are down, he just doesn't have Brunner's honesty, his need
for a big crash-and-burn adventure multi-climax just ruin what, in my
opinion, could have been a landmark book.

And so, much as I think "Sundiver" was a pretty so-so book, I think it is
indeed better than "Earth."  Bummer.

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 18:38:07 GMT
From: jlovell@homrun.intel.com (Joel Lovell)
Subject: Clive Cussler's "Dragon"

I know that Clive Cussler (author of Raise the Titanic), etc., is more of
an action/adventure writer than a sci-fic, but his stories are pretty much
always in the near future.

Anyone have any opinion of this latest adventure of Dirk Pitt?  How did you
feel about the way Mr. Cussler had Dirk Pitt race his classic car against a
guy in the story named Clive Cussler?  Groaned aloud I did.

Joel

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 11:50:50 GMT
From: AZM@cu.nih.gov
Subject: Re:  SF-LOVERS Digest V15 #221

A much more recent book, which "The Stand" resembles in no small way, is
"Plague" by Graham Masterson. Since I am uncertain of the publication dates
of either book, can someone enlighten me as to who "plague"erized who. My
recollection is that I read Masterson's book long before King's existed,
but my recollecting is sometimes flawed.

In re King in general, it is my opinion that the high school claptrap that
his computerized word "processing" system writes for him has done all that
was necessary to do to permanently put the "horror" genre to death. It is
not surprising that the most hackneyed least talented, biggest-mouthed
writer in the field should have become the most popular among the
ever-discerning American public. This is exactly paralleled by the recent
shake-up in the fast food industry.  Hardees, the most sloppily run of the
fast food chains, with world class rotten food, bought out the Roy Rogers
chain, which boasted excellent food, coupled with the most "ambience" of
any of the fast food dumps. Once again, the American consumer has spoken.

The tragedy in all of this is, that literature should have become a
consumer product, whose marketability is largely determined by a nearly
illiterate "reading" public. If I am any judge of trends, I will not be
surprised to see King become the first horror/sci-fi author to publish
heavily illustrated versions of his novels, sort of like comic books.

Marc Arlen
AZM@NIHCU

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 11:48:25 GMT
From: ABADDON@liverpool.ac.uk
Subject: Julian May - Metapsychic rebellion books

Has anyone got any information on what stage of development Julian May's
Metapsychic rebellion books are in, i.e. any ideas on release dates, etc.?

Kevin O'Donovan
ABADDON @ UK.AC.LIVERPOOL.IBM
KEBAB%CIX.UUCP @ UK.AC.UCP

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 17:31:59 GMT
From: harres@outlaw.uwyo.edu (John M Harres)
Subject: Michael Moorcock

In a recent mailing to this list, someone (archmage@cbnewse.att.com)
mentioned Michael Moorcock.  Being a long-time fan of many of his writings
(especially the Eternal Champion books), I was wondering if anyone had a
complete listing of the books he has written.  I at one point tried to make
a list of my own, but managed to lose part of it.  There are at least 70
that I know of, but I was wondering if anyone else had any info.  I would
also be interested in any information on anything that he is currently
working on.

It is probably a good idea to reply directly to me, since, as I said, there
are at least 70.  If anyone would like a copy of my list, send me your
e-mail address, and I'll send it.

John Harres
harres@uwyo.bitnet
harres@corral.uwyo.edu

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 16:19:10 GMT
From: emeinfel@gmuvax2.gmu.edu (Edmond Meinfelder)
Subject: The Warrior Lives -- J Rosenberg

    I just finished reading _The_Warrior_Lives_.  It was a poor follow-up
to a good series.  It reminded me of Harrison's last book in the Eden
series.  On my last trip to the bookstore I noticed another series that
seemed similiar, called GameEarth.  Anyone read it? Is it any good?

    Why is it, that Rosenberg, Anthony, Chalker and Hogan all strike me as
second rate Heinlein wannabe's?

Edmond L. Meinfelder

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 20:34:14 GMT
From: torkel@sics.se (Torkel Franzen)
Subject: Waiting for Madouc

  _Madouc_ hasn't reached my book store yet, and I'm re-reading the earlier
two books. One characteristic of that wonderful writer, Jack Vance, is that
he is no pedant regarding his own work. This sometimes leads to more or
less hopeless or amusing inconsistencies. For example, in Lyonesse I, the
Troice diplomatic expedition visits "Lord Shein, the First Factor of Ys".
In Lyonesse II, Vance has quite forgotten about the First Factor, and the
factors of Ys now profess to have no governor or governing council
whatever.  In an Appendix to Lyonesse I, fairies are said to be great
musicians; in the text they "at worst made a clangor of unrelated
stridencies, which they could not distinguish from their best". In the
Demon Princes series we find other such minor and major discrepancies, the
most bizarre one probably being that concerning the age of Howard Alan
Treesong at the time of the Mount Pleasant Massacre (which itself is by
turns well-known to have been perpetrated by the Demon Princes, or a
mystery to all except those involved). Has anybody been bothered by such
Vancisms?

------------------------------

Date: 8 Jun 90 02:07:16 GMT
From: eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

Title:     The Shadow Shaia
By:        Alexis Gilliland
Publisher: Del Rey (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 213pp
ISBN:      0-345-36115-6

   This sequel to _Wizenbeak_ has the originality and quirkiness of that
book, but unfortunately not much life of its own. Mostly we just get to
watch the plot wheels of various characters' machinations go grind, grind,
grind. Still, if you liked Gilliland's how-Machiavellian-can-we-get-*this*-
chapter style in the first book you'll probably enjoy this one as well.

Title:     The White Regiment
By:        John Dalmas
Publisher: Baen (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 406pp
ISBN:      0-671-69880-X

   This sequel to the popular _The_Regiment_ is more of the author's
standard noodling about superior warrior-mystics. The good news is it's a
better-written and saner book than his last, _The Lizard_War_. The bad news
is that none of it will come as any surprise to longtime Dalmas readers.
Sigh, if only he'd find something *new* to obsess about...

Title:     The Swordbearer
By:        Glen Cook
Publisher: TOR (June 1990)
Format:    pb, pp
ISBN:      0-812-50307-4

   I guess this is Glen Cook's answer to the Elric novels, wimpy
protagonist with huge soul-drinking black sword, etc.  Yawn. It reads as
though Cook got as bored while writing it as I did reading it; things just
sort of ratcheta-ratcheta-ratcheta along stumbling over familiar furniture,
in a world like a tired cross between the Dread Empire and Black Company
books. I rather like Cook's style ordinarily but this outing is a definite
dud.

Title:     Killer
By:        David Drake & Karl Edward Wagner
Publisher: TOR (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 270pp
ISBN:      0-812-50984-6

   Grue, blood, guts and gore. These are a few of David Drake's favorite
things, and they are served up in abundance in this tense tale of Romans
hunting a deadly alien predator. The book is well-written but as nasty as a
slasher movie, rated B for barfbag.  If you like this sort of thing I don't
want to know you.

Title:     Plague of Knives (Frank Frazetta's Death Dealer #4)
By:        James Silke
Publisher: TOR (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 311pp
ISBN:      0-812-50332-5

   Yet another formula sword-and-sorcery series. Just what we needed.  This
one based on a *painting* (one which also has the distinction of having
inspired a D&D character class all by itself). The writing isn't too bad as
these things go but you've seen all the props and characters and most of
the plot elements before.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 18:54:43 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: A Short List of Forthcoming Books

Every three months Locus prints a list of all SF and fantasy due to be
published in the US in the next six months.  No, I'm not going to list all
thousand-odd titles!  But here are a few that caught my eye for various
reasons.  The fact that a title appears here just means it's of interest
for whatever reason, not that it's recommended.  And, for obvious reasons,
the list is skewed towards sequels.  Half of June is already over, so I'll
start with August.

(Note: The dates are the official publication dates.  Those listed for
August
 should be in the stores in July, etc.)

August
Bradley, Marion Zimmer, Julian May and Andre Norton, "Black Trillium",
	Doubleday Foundation; also SFBC; (hc)
Chalker, Jack L, "Songs of the Dancing Gods", Ballantine Del Rey

September
Bujold, Lois McMaster, "The Vor Game!", Baen
Frankowski, Leo, "Lord Conrad's Lady", Ballantine Del Rey
Kay, Guy Gavriel, "Tigana", NAL/ROC (hc)

October
Auel, Jean M., "The Plains of Passage", Crown (hc)
   <Not SF, but worth mentioning>
Cherryh, C.J., "Chernevog", Ballantine Del Rey (hc)
Feist, Raymond E. and Janny Wurts, "Servant of the Empire", 
   Doubleday Foundation (hc,tp)
Friedman, C.S., "The Madness Season", DAW
   <Related to "In Conquest Born?>
McCaffrey, Anne, "The Rowan", Ace/Putnam (hc)
   <I'm guessing this builds on two stories in "Get Off the Unicorn">
Pini, Richard ed. "Blood of Ten Chiefs #4: Against the Wind" (tp), TOR

November
Brust, Steven, "Phoenix", Ace
   <There's only one Phoenix, so I guess we finally meet the empress>
Cole, Allan and Chris Bunch, "The Return of the Emperor", Ballantine Del
   Rey 
Eddings, David, Sorceress of Darshiva, Ballantine Del Rey
   <Finally out in paperback.  No mention of the sequel in 1990>
McCaffrey, Anne, "Pegasus in Flight" Ballantine Del Rey (hc)

December
Pratchett, Terry, "Pyramids", NAL/ROC
Wolfe, Gene, "Soldier of Arete", TOR, (pb)

Fall (publisher Donald M Grant)

Card, Orson Scott, "The Redemption of Christopher Columbus" (hc)
Donaldson, Stephen R., "The Kings of Tarshish Shall Bring Gifts" (hc)

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 23:07:07 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: A Short List of Forthcoming Books

A couple others:
Shield of Time by Poul Anderson,  a Time Patrol story
The Dragon Knight by Gordon R. Dickson, a sequel to The Dragon and the
George which is a wonderful book

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 90 18:18:07 GMT
From: rck@george.ces.cwru.edu (Rob Knauerhase)
Subject: Would like some SF suggestions

Hello all,

    I'm writing to see if anyone has any suggestions for a new author (or
authors) I should start reading.  So far, I've been quite impressed by
Heinlein (to the point of owning almost every word he wrote) and Harry
Harrison (similar, but he wrote some old stuff I don't own).

    I'm not _necessarily_ looking for authors similar to Heinlein and/or
Harrison (though that wouldn't hurt), but if you have enjoyed the works of
either of those authors, please write/post and let me know who else you
enjoyed, on the chance that I'll enjoy them as well.

Hope this sparks a decent new thread.

Robert C. Knauerhase
rck@ces.cwru.edu,knauer@cwru.bitnet
knauer@earth.lerc.nasa.gov

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 03:01:27 GMT
From: gordon@stars.reston.unisys.com (Del Gordon)
Subject: SF for Kids

SF-Lovers:
   Please pardon me if this subject has been discussed before; my reading
of this group is intermittent (job keeps getting in the way :-).
   I noticed a mention of a book called _Mother Goose for Outer Space_ or
something similar (in reference to Stanislaw Lem works) and it made me
wonder if there is any science fiction available for children of elementary
school age or even preschool age.

   I like to read books aloud to my 4-year-old son, but I find most of the
"conventional" childrens' books boring.  I'd love to find some books
written to a beginning reader's level that deal with space exploration,
spacecraft, computers, androids, space colonies, science and technology, or
other SF themes that would be acceptable to present to children (that's
right, alien sex is out of the question).

   Am I going to be stuck with Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles (actually,
they're not too bad; I get a kick out of Krang the bodiless brain exiled to
this lowly mudball from Dimension X) and _ET: The Extraterrestrial_
novelizations (uggh, sorry, too syrupy) ?

Thanks for any info!

Del Gordon
Unisys, STARS Center
12010 Sunrise Valley Dr.
Reston, VA  22091
(703) 620-7475
gordon@Stars.Reston.Unisys.COM

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 05:58:15 GMT
From: voros@monash.edu.au (Joe Voros)
Subject: Einstein's UFT in a short story - followup summary

This is a summary of the responses I received regarding the use of
Einstein's unified field theory in a short story.  Thanks to those who
mailed.  Here is the summary you asked for.

I wrote:

>Carl Sagan says that at an sf story uses/mentions the mathematics of
>Einstein's last unified field theory.
>
>As I work in this area, I would be most interested in reading this story.
>I know no details other than what I have just said.


IN%"Gregg.T.Parmentier@IOWASP.PHYSICS.UIOWA.EDU" responded:
>C. M. Kornbluth wrote a story called "Gomez" which involves the discovery
>of the UNF, but obviously gives no details.  This is a people story, not a
>physics story, it dances over the hard physics aspects of things, so it
>may not be what you're looking for.  It is contained in the collection
>_The Best of C. M. Kornbluth_.

IN%"microsoft!leefi@murtoa.cs.mu.oz@uunet.uu.net" responded:
>Julian May's Pliocene series (The Many-Colored Land, The Golden Torc, The
>Nonborn King, and The Adversary) mentions this. In (I believe) A Pliocene
>Companion, she mentions the Unified Field Theory as part of her
>inspiration for these books. Perhaps it was in the bibliography section of
>this book.
>
>I'd like to see a follow-up of SF books which refer to the UFT.

IN%"MORRISTA%UCMCIC@UCBEH.SAN.UC.EDU" responded:
>One story that builds on that is Heinlein's "Sixth Column" where a group
>of scientists (led by one, whose work kills him, and the others have to
>piece things together from his (skimpy) notes) work on the
>gravito-magnetic and other inter-force spectra (analogues to the
>electromagnetic spectrum).  The novella is highly politically charged for
>its time, but is quaintly comfortable now, like so much of his early work.

Joe Voros
Physics Dept.
Monash University
Clayton, VIC, 3168 Australia

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Films - Superman & Gremlins (2 msgs) & The Ring &
                     Total Recall (6 msgs) & Realistic SF

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 15:05:06 GMT
From: say@trboun.bitnet
Subject: Superman timeline question

I have always wanted the following theory of mine to be confirmed:

The events in the movie _Supergirl_ come *after* those in _Superman 4_,
don't they? In _Supergirl_, we learn that Superman is away on a galactic
peace mission, and at the end of _Superman 4_, Supe says that he's thinking
about going on such a trip.

Sorry if this is a well-known and obvious fact which was settled many years
ago.

Have a nice day.

A.C.Cem SAY
Istanbul
Turkey

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 11:55:06 GMT
From: jmb@hpqtdla.hp.com (Mik Butler)
Subject: Re: scene in Gremlins

>   I was wondering how many people caught the reference to The Time
> Machine (the movie) in Gremlins last Sunday night? Am I the only one who
> saw it or am I just not very observant, since this was the third time I
> saw Gremlins.

Marty, the first time I saw Gremlins I noticed the time machine, but that
may be because I've seen the film "The TIme Machine" many times and it
immediately attracted my attention.

There are other film jokes.  For example, there is the (very obvious)
"Forbidden Planet" joke, but how many people notice the cartoon joke?

Mik Butler 
mik@hpopd.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 01:44:29 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Re: scene in Gremlins

jmb@hpqtdla.HP.COM (Mik Butler) writes:
>>   I was wondering how many people caught the reference to The Time
>> Machine (the movie) in Gremlins last Sunday night? Am I the only one who
>> saw it or am I just not very observant, since this was the third time I
>> saw Gremlins.
>
> Marty, the first time I saw Gremlins I noticed the time machine, but that
> may be because I've seen the film "The TIme Machine" many times and it
> immediately attracted my attention.

If you like media jokes in movies, see Gremlins II.  There are literally
dozens of references to other movies, including Rambo, Invasion of the Body
Snatchers, Godzilla, Aliens... even to Gremlins!

Laurie Mann
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
Laurie_Mann@es.stratus.com
uunet!lectroid!es!Laurie_Mann

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 08:16:57 GMT
From: tucker@tahoe.unr.edu (Aaron Tucker)
Subject: The Ring

Last year I bought "The Ring" by Daniel Keys Moran, based on a screenplay
by William Stewart and Joanne Nelson.  The screenplay is copyrighted 1988,
and the book (hardcover) is copyrighted October, 1988.

Is this movie ever coming out, or even being made?  I kind of thought,
since the book was out, the movie would follow, but I've heard nothing, and
the book has not even been released in paperback.  Any info?

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 13:42:50 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Total Recall

I'm going to break some new ground here on the net and take the totally
daring and unprecedented step of reviewing a movie that *I haven't seen
yet!!!!* Yes, it's true; I've not seen Total Recall yet, although I intend
to, but from the comments here on the net, I think I'm going to like it.  A
lot of the comments address inconsistencies and scientific errors in the
plot. These comments remind me of the discussion of Back To The Future
parts 1 through N (like What ever happened to Old Biff, and Why didn't the
New Doc know...?) and I think the same comment obtains: Total Recall is not
a science fiction film, despite its setting and the notion of implanted
memories.  Total Recall seems to be an action/adventure film, set in space
only as an afterthought; the story would work just as well (I think, based
on what I know from the comments on the net) set in New York with the
protagonist hypnotized instead of brain-zapped. It is probably just a fluke
that the story is based in part on an actual sf story; mostly it's what all
cinema-Arnold films are: a chance for Arnold to flex his pecs and bash the
bad guys.  Women swoon and men rush to sign up at the nearest Holiday Spa;
all leave large sums at the box office, which is, after all, the whole
point.  The scientific and continuity issues being discussed here probably
never occur to 99.9% of viewers, and the producers certainly don't care;
they just chuckle all the way to the Swiss bank.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 13:54:49 GMT
From: kominetz@cbmvax.commodore.com (John Kominetz - Product Assurance)
Subject: Re: It is REALITY. (was: Total Recall Reality)

     The movie points to the whole thing being non-real.  The last thing we
hear before Arnie goes under is the tech looking at the tape and saying,
"Blue Skies?  He's in for a ..."  To enhance the illusion, why not make him
think that he really *is* the character by a such a setup.  It provides for
better continuity for the vacationer.

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 20:56:52 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: TOTAL RECALL TOTALLY REVEALED!

READ THIS IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED IN TOTAL RECALL!
The answers are here and cannot be denied! (what a build-up)

Ok, we saw Total Recall again today, and after *much* debate, we have
arrived at the conclusion that the post-Rekall events were...

FANTASY!  Yes that's right.  Implant turned schizoid embolism.  The events
of the story and many details lead only to this conclusion.  Now I admit
when I left the theatre the first time, I though real.  But my friend
started convincing me otherwise and a repeated viewing and all these
discussions convince me that it was (almost) all fantasy.

I posted yesterday asking for reality reasons, but what I have seen so far
doesn't hold.  The novelization is NOT the movie and the scenes are
obviously different enough so that we cannot just take the book's reality.

There are many details through the film, especially before Rekall that
could be interpreted either way (that's the really well done thing in the
film).  So here are the MAIN reasons (followed by possible opposing
arguments)

The Rekall presonnel described exactly what happens to Quait in the rest of
the movie.  There is the now famous "blue sky on Mars" reference that is
the most obvious and strong connection.  They showed him a picture of his
ideal woman and it was exactly Melina.  Doesn't matter if he'd seen her
before (opening dream), Rekall would not have an identical picture.  They
also show him the "alien artifacts" that match the reactor thing in the
ending.

These facts alone are really enough to say implant fantasy.

Now, what about the fact that he kills his wife and destroys the current
Martian government?  That is where the schizoid embolism HAS to come in.
This could not be a normal implant because of these facts.  The doctor's
explanation in the marvelous hotel scene describes it well.

The REAL question is: Was the doctor's visit real or more fantasy???  This
is a debatable topic that was done very well in the movie.  I think perhaps
he went in for real.  But then as Quait was taking the pill, he stopped and
decided whether to swallow it.  I think he then decided to continue the
fantasy he wanted so badly and forced a reason to shoot.  But this is a
whole other argument

More reasons.  The science and action after Rekall is SO unbelievable that
unless the editors were unconscious, the story was supposed to be a
fantasy.  Others have described this, but I think the scene of the bad guys
shooting at each other through the hologram was so obvious that it had to
be intentional.  So, all those who have been finding flaws in the science
(the instant atmosphere) are lending credence to fantasy.  Even small
details like guys shooting guns in domed places, pressure doors not closing
right away lead towards one man's imagination.

The whole Hauser/Quait plan by the bad guys is really too far fetched to be
believable as a plan that they would implement.  But it works perfectly as
an implant fantasy.  Except for the "real" people that are used, like
Quaid's wife.  But these are the things most memorable to him so it seems
only reasonable for them to incorporate them into his schizoid fantasy.
And if Hauser was real he had to be working for Cohagen (from what Cohagen
keeps saying), but then why would Richter and Quaid's wife want to kill him
as soon as he "remembers" anything?  There was no reason and of course
Cohagen needed him alive and yet didn't tell anyone!?!

There are more reasons, but these seem more than sufficient.  So what about
it being reality?  Well, the one argument that really works for that is the
fact that there are scenes NOT involving Arnie.  This is a good point but,
for the film-makers point of view, they really can't show a movie strictly
from Arnie's viewpoint (tunnelvision).  And I think for us to really follow
the action and what Quaid is making up we have to understand the other
character's motivations.

These scenes and a few other things add to the whole ambiguity of the film.
That hotel scene with the doctor is the first time we really think fantasy
and then it gets harder to tell, because the clues are not obvious (just
the bad science and stuff).  I think they should have put a little more
twisting in the end, instead of just them saying "are we dreaming" and
kissing.  If they had just put a troubled look on Arnie's face or
something, I think more people would stop and wonder if it was just a
fantasy.  And when you do, it (almost) all adds up dream, and reality goes
bye-bye.

Overall, a very good film.  Tons of action.  Too much violence, although I
was not as bothered the second time.  They should have cut a lot of the
gore and swearing so they and the audience could think more about the
story.  Because it was such a neat idea, and I sort of agree with Siskel
that the second half of the movie did not live up to the promise of the
first (except for that great hotel scene).  A definite thumbs up though!

If you want to argue more details, e-mail me.  But I think unless there are
some real good arguments for reality, this pretty much covers it for me.

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 01:32:47 GMT
From: gt1020a@prism.gatech.edu (Ken Yousten)
Subject: Re: TOTAL RECALL TOTALLY REVEALED? Oh please...

jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu writes:
> More reasons.  The science and action after Rekall is SO unbelievable
> that unless the editors were unconscious, the story was supposed to be a
> fantasy.  Others have described this, but I think the scene of the bad
> guys shooting at each other through the hologram was so obvious that it
> had to be intentional.  So, all those who have been finding flaws in the
> science (the instant atmosphere) are lending credence to fantasy.  Even
> small details like guys shooting guns in domed places, pressure doors not
> closing right away lead towards one man's imagination.

Well damn. I promised myself I wouldn't get into this silly discussion,
but...:)

How about if you take the above paragraph, and replace fantasy/dream with
memory? I mean, you have this muscular construction worker thinking back on
things, the things that excite him (the violence, for example) are
naturally going to be bigger, the gaps in his memory, when he wasn't
present, oxygen-starved, or just plain confused by the huge technology, are
going to be filled in/glossed over, as he would have it. (Somehow, I don't
buy Arnold as a physics jock :)

Total Recall, get it?

Ken Yousten
arpa: gt1020a@prism.gatech.edu   
uucp: ...!{allegra,amd,hplabs,seismo,ut-ngp}!gatech!prism!gt1020a

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 17:29:13 GMT
From: jm7e+@andrew.cmu.edu (Jeremy G. Mereness)
Subject: Re: TOTAL RECALL TOTALLY REVEALED!

I like it, but I don't buy it. 

I will concede to the arguments that the description of the dream-to-be at
the Rekall place were pretty damned accurate, and the story of Hauser
actually volunteering to get his memory wiped solely for the purpose of
getting at the resistance (which, of course, would mean that a great number
of things would have to happen by accident, such as Quaid stumbling upon
the Rekall ad on the Subway TV), especially considering that the big plan
was that no-one would know except Houser and Cohagen.

The idea of Cohagen masterminding everything while keeping everyone else in
the dark (on purpose) was neat, evil, fiendish, but damn-well unbelievable,
because the plan as he conceived it had so many pit-falls that it couldn't
have worked. Either Quaid would never try to reawaken his memories and
disappear, as Cohagen's people expected, or Cohagen's people would kill
him, as they were instructed. You can't PLAN on him outwitting everyone
(unless you know that this is an Arnie movie)! It was ridiculous!! But it
made the bad guy more fiendish and evil which is more important, because in
my mind he was just a by-the-book detective from two Beverly Hills Cop
movies ;-)

And that balding hit-man from "V"???? Yow, I know all these dudes!

So, score one for the dream argument. What gets me is that the Doctor thing
was not convincing to me. If the dream went wrong, then the Rekall people
could stop it. I don't buy the business of "Take this pill because, er, it
signifies your commitment. Yeah! That's the ticket!" Further, if they can
implant someone to talk to him, why can't they implant another? Quaid
shoots the bald guy, another comes through the door! Or better yet, the
furniture talks to him, or the walls ask him to step through the ceiling to
know that nothing is real.

One can argue that this wasn't something done by Rekall but just Quaid
going schizo, but things get really weird after that, where Quaid sees this
and that and going to Rekall was part of the dream and he's been dreaming
since the movie started and I didn't really see the movie, I dreamed I went
to the theatre, and you aren't really reading this, but you're dreaming
you're reading this and you're a geek because you're dreaming about using
computers, but then again you're just dreaming that you're dreaming...
yow!

I think that the action scenes were preposterous not because it was a dream
but because it was a big budget summer Arnie movie. They were ridiculous,
and I thought is was great. The ridiculous ending where atmospheres appear
in seconds was just what happens when 100 minutes of film goes by and the
film isn't over yet; the producer and director rush the conclusion so that
they won't go over the two hour mark. It's been done before.

Total Recall had flaws, but I don't care about that. I went to the film
expecting to see Arnie blow hell out of everything, and that's what I got,
with a lot of neat imagery to boot. Total Recall was a win. It could have
been cleaned up some more, but that's Hollywood.

Hell, I think they were all mistakes, but the directors decided to leave
them in figuring that people like us would figure, well, it's just a dream!
Now you know just who's manipulating who!

Jeremy Mereness
jm7e+@andrew.cmu.edu
a700jm7e@cmccvb

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 00:57:46 GMT
From: yarnot@csusac.ecs.csus.edu (Jan Yarnot)
Subject: Recall/Rosenberg

I saw in the credits for "Total Recall" the name "Joel Rosenberg."  Is this
"OUR" Joel Rosenberg?

Jan

------------------------------

Date: 11 Jun 90 22:03:37 GMT
From: jasona@sco.com ( lost in thought )
Subject: Realistic Sci-Fi

A couple of us were gathered last night and we started talking about recent
sci-fi movies, and we got to wondering. What's the most believable sci-fi
movie that's been put out within the last 10 years (say since 1/1/1980)?
We could think of a couple of good ones before that date, like the
_Andromeda strain_ and the first 2/3 of _2001_. But what within the last
ten years has required NO suspension of disbelief? Unlikely as it sound the
best two we could think of were:

   1. Robocop
   2. The Thing

It was scary. All of the movies we thought of had either some imposed
assumptions that we had to carry the movie along (the FORCE in Star Wars
1-3), some other unrealistic science fiction (organic compatability in
Alien(s), Alien Nation, etc) or no complete lack of new science (i.e.:
no-risks in Road Warrior).

Can anbody think of any movie which uses new science but is believable?
And does artistic license count (sound in space/the graphic toxic waste
scene in _Robocop_)?

Jason

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Miscellaneous - Religion in SF (14 msgs) &
                                Technology vs. Magic (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 03:10:21 GMT
From: jcarden@pawl.rpi.edu (Jeffrey R Carden)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

Try Clifford D. Simak.

Project Pope
A Choice of Gods

These are two of the more obvious ones.  A lot of his other work deals with
spiritual/ethical enlightenment which I think is more important than plain
old Christianity.

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 12:56:33 GMT
From: rdoyle@axion.british-telecom.co.uk (Number Six)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

 One of the most impressive sf books that I have read is `Soldier, Ask Not'
by Gordon R. Dickson. This is very respectful towards Christianity and
faith, and was good enough to win a Hugo.

Richard Doyle
rdoyle@axion.bt.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 18:18:23 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

In Liege-Killer, Christopher Hinz has a religion play a pretty major role.
Since he is looking at the political climate of an offwolrd,
post-apocalytpic human society, the new church has an important influence.
Now I don't know if those religious will like his new religion or what he
says about the old ones (I really doubt it), but I found it well done.  (I
wouldn't recommend the book to those very religious well, I wouldn't
recommend a lot of books etc. I like to most people very religious)

What about Heinlein's JOB: A Comedy of Justice?  I haven't read it in a
while, but it had a lot to say about Judaism, right?  What do you think?

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 19:06:00 GMT
From: EPSTEIN@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Emily Epstein)
Subject: Christian SF

Robert A Hall wrote:
>   Is there a "Christian" science fiction?  What is often presented as
>"Christian" s-f (C.S. Lewis, et. al.) is fantasy.

Have you tried anything by James Blish? Especially _A_Case_of_Conscience_.

Emily Epstein

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 18:53:39 GMT
From: grant@looking.on.ca (Grant Robinson)
Subject: The Wheels of Heaven (was Re: "Christian" SF?)

Found a book on my shelves that I got from Lord knows where.  I seem to
remember it being a fairly good, if somewhat predictable, read.  I've got
way too many books on my "must read" list to consider re-reading it, but if
anyone wants to read and review it, I'd be glad to mail it to you.  Here's
the back-cover blurb:

"A young chemistry professor is accosted by an apparent madman and induced
to witness a bizarre experiment.  Thus begins the incredible saga of Albert
Blake, who stumbles on to the most important scientific discovery of
recorded history -- something that when made public will shake the
foundations of modern science and reduce the secularist world view to
ashes.

Blake is given a glimpse into the innermost workings of the universe and
shown the mind-boggling secret of how God accomplishes his will in the
world.  A skillful melding of fact and possibility, The Wheels of Heaven is
a brilliant science fiction novel with a thoroughly Christian message and
outlook."

Yow!  Must have been a massive dose of curiousity as to how he could pull
it off that inspired me to read that one.

Grant Robinson
Clarinet Communications Corp.
Waterloo, ON (519)-884-7473

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 20:17:30 GMT
From: shimeall@cs.nps.navy.mil (Tim Shimeall)
Subject: Is there Christian Science Fiction

(Note: I'm discarding fantasy here [Including the Perelandra series as
"space fantasy"] and also the body of apocolyptic fiction [fiction
treatments of the book of Revelations] both of which might be argued as
being "science fiction")

Yes, it is quite possible for there to be Christian science fiction:
   The People series by Zenna Henderson 
   Most or all of the Science Fiction by Madeline L'Engle (sp?)
   Most or all of the Science Fiction by Alexander Key
   The "Monk" series of short stories by C.S. Lewis

These mainly don't get into Christian doctrine, nor does Christ appear
  as a character in any of them, but they fit the mold by more than
  one of the following:
   Advocating Christian ethos
   Presenting Millenial images (compatible with those in the New Testament)
   Having identified ministers/priests/Christians in heroic roles
   Presenting Biblical events from a supportive perspective

These are also all science fiction:
   Any "special effects" are the result of principles not understood
     by modern Earthlings, not the result of spiritual advancement or
     magic 
   They take place in a world similar to, or derivable from, our
     modern world

Note: there is a LOT of Christian Fantasy, some of it bordering on
  Science Fiction (e.g., White's "Tower" series, an Arthurian saga,
   etc.)

Tim

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 19:09:01 GMT
From: rwilley@eagle.wesleyan.edu
Subject: christian science fiction

   I'm not sure if it can properly be called Christian Science fiction,
however, James Blish has published several works which definitely have
strong backgrounds rooted in the Christian religion.  Someone already
alluded to "A Case of Concience".  I'd also recommend "Black Easter" and
"The Day After Judgement" as being relevent to the topic.  "The Day After
Judgement" is probably much more germnae to the topic being discussed, but
it is much less comprehensible if not preceeded by "Black Easter"

Richard

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 17:04:13 GMT
From: swb@tcgould.tn.cornell.edu (Scott Brim)
Subject: Re: Is there Christian Science Fiction

Also I found _The_Tides_Of_God_ to be pretty good. Its characters weren't
so well developed, but it had a nice treatment of the problem of balancing
spirituality and rationality.  It's at home; if you need the author's name
let me know.  I think it came out in paperback last year.

Scott

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 14:01:14 GMT
From: add@myrias.com (Andrew Dwelly)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

The there's _Inferno_ Niven [and possibly Pournelle, I can't recall at this
time of the morning]. I'm not quite sure whether this is SF or not,
although one of the main characters is convinced that he's dealing with
aliens.

Andy Dwelly
Myrias Research Corporation
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada.
403-428-1616
add@myrias.com 

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 17:34:42 GMT
From: bloch@wucs1.wustl.edu (Charlene Bloch)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

What with its popularity and recent release and the previous volume of
net.traffic devoted to it, I'm surprised that no one has mentioned "The
Handmaid's Tale". While not dealing directly with Christianity, its premise
is certainly based on an aspect of Christianity getting out of hand.

Charlene

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 90 14:59:12 GMT
From: rax8@citek.uucp (Steve Roberson )
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

I'm not sure that Heinlein's "JOB: A comedy of Justice" can be classified
as SF but it surely involves religion. The main character is a devout
Christian Fundamentalist (and former minister). All sorts of unexplainable
things happen to him and his faith forces him to believe that God is
testing him. His faith never waivers throughout the book until it is proven
to him that his God is not deserving of such devotion.

Heinlein chooses to take most of his religion from the Bible, and he
follows it so literally that many fundamentalists tried to have the novel
banned. My favorite is the point where, after the Last Trump, the devout
meet with the Lord "in the air" by flying past him in formation!

The book is a typically long-winded Heinlein novel (I kept expecting
Lazarus Long to show up) but is definitly worth the read. It is a fine
story of faith tested to the breaking point.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 09:53:47 GMT
From: BECKS@taunivm.bitnet (Sara Beck)
Subject: Christian and other religious themes

Stansilaw Lem has some stories in, I believe, the Ijon Tichy series,
wherein the hero has long discussions with, among others, robot priests who
are ministering to congregations of sentient furniture.  If you accept
Jorge Luis Borges' stuff as SF, he had several short pieces on great
heresies and heresiarchs, including one called (I think) The Two
Theologians, which contains an important lesson for us all.

A few more cents worth on the discussion.  Three cheers for whoever it was
asked why there isn't more examination of the religious side of life in SF
worlds.  I can't accept the answer that it is because SF assumes that the
future will be "rational" (yes, this is oversimplification of much better
expressed arguments). It's my experience that religious feelings, like
urges to music, idealistic causes, and falling in love, may be irrational
but they're pretty thoroughly entrenched in us humans and you can't wish
them away.  The argument that doctrine doesn't change that quickly doesn't
really answer the question either; people's attitudes and beliefs can
change a lot quicker than official dogma does.  Look how hard it is for a
modern person to get inside the head of someone of more than a century or
so ago, even if it's a devout believer trying to understand a
co-religionist.  Can a modern-day Catholic understand Galileo's relation to
the church, or a 20th century Lutheran understand why Kepler cast
horoscopes? (choosing scientists on purpose to avoid the science-religion
detour).  And how much SF presents worlds as removed from us as we are from
those worthies? What disappoints me in SF are people and societies with
futuristic and alien trappings but the underlying philosophy and beliefs of
your old familiar 20th century North American engineers.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 23:54:17 GMT
From: mwk!gleason@moray.sccsi.com (Lee K. Gleason)
Subject: Re: Christian and other religious themes

  Randall Garrett's novel, _Unwise Child_, had several plot elements that
dealt with Christianity. An excellent book. I recommend it.

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 19:41:43 GMT
From: camco!ssc!markz@uunet.uu.net (Mark Zenier)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

Cordwainer Smith.  Read it all.

markz@ssc.uucp

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 20:05:34 GMT
From: PY31NPG@vm.tcs.tulane.edu ("Robert M. Peitzsch")
Subject: Technology vs. magic

Something which I believe has been alluded to, but not explicitly stated,
is a society's belief that something which is technologically vastly more
advanced than anything which that society currently has, is still based on
technology.  Meaning, if a gizmo from technologically superior planet
suddenly appeared in front of me, even if I had no chance of understanding
how it worked, I would still believe that it was not magic.  Asimov's
statement about the indistinguishability of advanced technology and magic
runs into the same problem one encounters with the "Chinese symbol"
argument in artificial intelligence about appearance and reality.

Rob

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 19:48:09 GMT
From: rtravsky@outlaw.uwyo.edu (Richard W Travsky)
Subject: Magic & Technology

Some comments on the on-going discussions of magick and technology:

vonbosau@BUCLAA.BU.EDU (Laura Von Bosau) writes:
>"Real" magic is defined as "the art of effecting changes in consciousness
>at will" (William Butler).

This looks suspiciously like a paraphrase of Crowley's definition of magick
as being the "art and science of causing change to occur in conformity with
will".  This has an entirely different slant from Butler's.  Crowley
further declared that "any intentional act is a magical act", a statement
of such sweeping scope that at first reading seems to make the whole issue
meaningless.  However, it has a nice entropic flavor to it (and I do so
like breaks with tradition) and makes magic the application of information
theory (e.g., moving a pencil changes the order of the entire Universe).
This departs somewhat from the Clarke Quote.

AH01907@swtexas.bitnet (Aaron Hamlett) writes:
> I think many people are losing sight of the original quote that started
> this discussion on technology and magic.  It was something like this:
> "Any sufficiently advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic"
> attributed to Arthur C. Clarke.  What this means (IMHO) is that no matter
> how advanced you are and how much you know and understand our technology,
> if a new technology were to become known to humans and it was
> sufficiently advanced we would see it as magic.  I am sure that some
> people would never believe it was magic based on their own conviction
> that magic does not exist.  However, I am also sure that there would be
> many people who would see it as magic.

When Clarke said this perhaps he should have included a definition of what
he meant by "magic" (but then we wouldn't be having these entertaining
discussions ;).  At the very minimum: "magic" is SUPPOSED to be an appeal
to and use of force/stuff/things that are NOT supposed to be explainable by
"science" (however long a time you give science to explain it).  How you
dress it up after this is an exercise for the reader.  It's my feeling that
he was using "magic" in a sense that we all share a common understanding of
what it should be without quibbling over details.  It also pre-supposes
that we all agree magic is non-existent. Thus, Clarke was speaking of magic
in a cultural sense, our culture (a technological one), and in a suitably
vague context appealing to a common understanding of the term.

Since beliefs in magical systems are typically equated with low levels of
technology and education levels (i.e., ignorance), magic is a discredited
term with those with higher levels of technology and education.
Presumably, this latter set includes us.  (It doesn't explain why some
members of our society who are educated, say wiccans [sorry, only group I
could think of at the moment, not picking on anyone in particular], hold
such beliefs.)  Because of our exposure to science, we are now conditioned
to feel that "reasonable scientific" explanations lie behind any bizarre
phenomena that we may witness and that doesn't fit in with previous
experience.  Thus, I can't agree with the part where Mr. Hamlett says that,
presented with a new technology, we would feel it was magic.  Our education
system is supposed to have taken care of this for us (tho with what I read
about our education system lately, perhaps Aaron is right!).  A new
technology will have the _perceptual appearance_ of being magic; it is
expected that it will not be mistaken for magic.

(I can think of few better illustrations of the Clarke Quote than Zelazny's
_Lord Of Light_.)

------------------------------

Date: 15 Jun 90 14:58:00 GMT
From: EPSTEIN@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Emily Epstein)
Subject: Magic, religion, etc.

This discussion has generated a lot of heat and no small amount of smoke.

Aaron Hamlett recently wrote:
>I think many people are losing sight of the original quote that started
>this discussion on technology and magic.  It was something like this: "Any
>sufficiently advanced technology is indistinguishable from magic"
>attributed to Arthur C. Clarke.  What this means (IMHO) is that no matter
>how advanced you are and how much you know and understand our technology,
>if a new technology were to become known to humans and it was sufficiently
>advanced we would see it as magic.

I completely agree with this statement. There are lots of books that play
with the concept of magic as technology viewed by primitive people. My
personal favorite is _Enchantress_from_the_Stars_ by Sylvia Louise Engdahl.

One needn't be all that primitive to see science as magic. There is a
surprising number of supposedly educated people living in this culture who
view science, technology, and the world in a magical light. If you don't
know what I mean, try reading some scientific tracts of Creation Scientists
and Right to Life organizations, or listen to the Senator from NC who
publicly declared about a week ago that AIDS would disappear if homosexuals
would.  Lots of nonreligious people also believe in the magical ability of
science and technology to cure all their woes (or create them). They
believe that somehow the answers to all questions are lying out there
waiting for some scientist to find it, or conversely, that any calamity has
been deliberately inflicted on the world by a malevolent technocrat. No one
would publish _The_Enquirer_ if no one were buying. Good grief, some people
still believe that adding oat bran to twinkies would turn them into health
food. :-) Actually, there are a lot of SF stories that deal with science in
a magical way. Whether the magical machine is built by a scientist in a
white lab coat in a research lab, or by a wizard in black robes in a castle
is just a matter of background setting the tone of the story.

Emily Epstein

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Anthony (2 msgs) & Cook & King (2 msgs) &
                     Rawn (2 msgs) & Taine & Vance (2 msgs) &
                     Suggested Reading (3 msgs) & Request

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 17:41:00 GMT
From: HIGHLAND@aesd.dnet.ge.com
Subject: Piers Anthony

I was digging through my book collection the other day and came across a
book called _BUT_WHAT_OF_EARTH_ by Piers Anthony and Robert Coulson.  I
started re-reading it, and several things about Anthony's Universe fell
into place.  This book is a "tie up the loose ends" book for the Tarot,
Cluster, and even Omnivore series.  The book begins when matter
transmission is first discovered (they don't mention that aliens gave the
technology to earth), and ends with help from father Brown of
_Gods_of_Tarot_ fame.  This was one of the LASER book series, a sad attempt
to do to SF what Harlequin had done to romance book, which thankfully died
soon after it was born.  It is a typical early Anthony book, and for those
of you who like that sort of stuff, you will like this one.

_BUT_WHAT_OF_EARTH_  Anthony & Coulson 
ISBN:  0-373-72044-0 Copyright 1976, Laser Books #44

Dave Highland
highland@aesd.dnet.ge.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 21:28:38 GMT
From: orion@wpi.wpi.edu (Kenneth G Descoteaux)
Subject: Re: Piers Anthony

HIGHLAND@aesd.dnet.ge.COM writes:
>I was digging through my book collection the other day and came across a
>book called _BUT_WHAT_OF_EARTH_ by Piers Anthony and Robert Coulson.  I
>born.  It is a typical early Anthony book...
>
>_BUT_WHAT_OF_EARTH_  Anthony & Coulson 
>ISBN:  0-373-72044-0 Copyright 1976, Laser Books #44

Anthony re-released this book in its original 'un-adulterated' version, I
think it was last year. He includes lots of annotations.

According to Anthony the book was originally NOT a collaboration, and
explains page by page with lots of footnotes how the copy-eds mangled his
book and then the editor had Coulson come in to re-work the book without
informing Anthony (and in violation of the contract).

As I recall, the footnotes that Anthony inserted were as interesting if not
more interesting than the story itself.

Ken D
orion@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 19:15:10 GMT
From: zellich@stl-07sima.army.mil (Rich Zellich)
Subject: Re: Glen Cook "The Swordbearer" review 

In SFL Vol. 15, Issue 230, Eric Raymond comments somewhat disparagingly on
Glen Cook's sword&sorcery novel "The Swordbearer".  I seem to recall liking
it all right when it first came out 2-3 years ago, but also seem to have
the memory in the back of my mind that it was originally released as a
juvenile.  If so, that may account for the general "minor work" feel to it.
It was definitely less "gritty" than most of his s&s stuff.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 19:04:50 GMT
From: gertz@faraday.ece.cmu.edu (Matthew Wayne Gertz)
Subject: Stephen King

Marc Arlen (AZM@cu.nih.gov) offers:
>In re King in general, it is my opinion that the high school claptrap that
>his computerized word "processing" system writes for him has done all that
>was necessary to do to permanently put the "horror" genre to death. 

 Yeah, millions of copies sold, not just King but others as well.  Sounds
pretty dead to me.8^) I feel that King, like any other author, has his
strong points and weak points.  I've always enjoyed his descriptions and
his grim sense of humor, even if I wasn't terrified.  I've read most of his
stuff; only three of his books made me get up and turn on another light
(_The_ _Tommyknockers_, _IT_, and especially _Misery_,) but of all the
authors I've read, I can picture in my mind what's going on best of all.
On the other hand, some of his stuff is pretty weak (for instance, I
thought that _The_Dead_Zone_ was rather un-scary, as was _The_Stand_, and
_Salem's_Lot_ was a great idea but he could've done more with it).  Some of
his short stories are excellent.

>It is not surprising that the most hackneyed least talented,
>biggest-mouthed writer in the field...

What'd he do, kill your brother or something?  While I'll agree that a
majority of people in the U.S. prefer light reading to wallowing in
something thicker, what can you do about it?  And why do anything?  People
enjoy the books, or they wouldn't keep buying them.  Nor would King have
taken off as well as he did.  If you feel that a writer has no talent,
don't read his books.  Isn't that easy?  You'll never convince the general
public to buy an author that you personally feel is a much broader writer,
simply because many people have neither the time nor the inclination to do
much more than "light" reading (I use the term "light" with some
trepidation; I don't consider King a "light" read.  Some of his stuff is
rather involved).

>The tragedy in all of this is, that literature should have become a
>consumer product, whose marketability is largely determined by a nearly
>illiterate "reading" public.

Literature IS, WAS, and ALWAYS SHALL BE a consumer product.  (Who else is
there besides consumers?)  We all consume, we all digest books as well as
food.  Some people have different tastes.  If literature is sold, then it's
sold with the intent that people will read it and pay money to do it.  No
one will publish books that only three people read.  And your comment that
the "reading" public is nearly illiterate is silly.  99% of us are literate
in this country; people who aren't literate rarely buy books.  Unless, of
course, you have your own definition of literacy.  The real tragedy is that
people who moan and groan and whine about the state of pop literature don't
do some writing themselves to bring up the genre to their own "standards,"
instead of trying to tell other people that the books they enjoy are
"hackneyed."

>If I am any judge of trends, I will not be surprised to see King become
>the first horror/sci-fi author to publish heavily illustrated versions of
>his novels, sort of like comic books.

Suprise!  He wouldn't be the first; it's been done, although I forget
exactly who've done it (do graphic novels count?  Like the "Elric" stuff
that Marvel did?).  And hey, what's the matter with illustrations in books,
if the artist's okay?  It is possible to enjoy a heavily-illustrated book,
and still be impressed by the story (e.g. _Alice_in_Wonderland_, or to be
more extreme, _Watchmen_, although of course that last is from comic
books).

Matt Gertz
Dept. of Elec. and Comp. Engineering
Carnegie Mellon University
gertz@faraday

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 10:16:29 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: Stephen King

gertz@FARADAY.ECE.CMU.EDU (Matthew Wayne Gertz) writes:
>On the other hand, some of his stuff is pretty weak (for instance, I
>thought that _The_Dead_Zone_ was rather un-scary, as was _The_Stand_,

What connection does "pretty weak" have with "un-scary"?  Just because a
work of his is un-scary doesn't mean it's weak. THE DEAD ZONE isn't scary
(in the traditional sense, I think it's scary in a different way) because
King didn't *mean* it to be scary. And contrary to your opinion, it's my
opinion that THE DEAD ZONE is King's strongest novel.  The end is simply
haunting (not scary, haunting).

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 13:33:40 GMT
From: murphy@holstein.rtp.dg.com (John Murphy)
Subject: Melanie Rawn /Dragon prince series

I ran across three novels in this series a while back and really enjoyed
them, however, I keep having the feeling that the ending is missing.  So,
Does anyone know how many books are going to be in the series, or when the
next is due out?

Actually, I'm also interested in how many people have read these books. I
thought they had some interesting questions that would make a good
discussion.  If you haven't read them, they are pretty light fantasy in the
style of Feist or McCaffrey.  So somebody please respond and tell me about
book #4.  Thanks.

John

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 22:16:21 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (That's MR. Idiot to you)
Subject: Re: Melanie Rawn /Dragon prince series

murphy@holstein.rtp.dg.com (John Murphy) writes:
>I ran across three novels in this series a while back and really enjoyed
>them, however, I keep having the feeling that the ending is missing.  So,
>Does anyone know how many books are going to be in the series, or when the
>next is due out?

The fourth book (title forgotten) will be out later this summer in
hardcover. I believe the primary story is a five book series and that
Melanie has contracted for eight books total with DAW in the universe.

>Actually, I'm also interested in how many people have read these books.

They're popular enough for her to graduate from paperback original to
hardcover. I don't have exact sales numbers but what I've been told by the
publishers is that it's doing quite well.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 17:04:21 GMT
From: ST401844@brownvm.brown.edu (Stewart Crall)
Subject: John Taine

John Taine's "Crystal Hords" is a very funny book.  It has lots of funny
character sketches and scenes.  My favorite is the one where two cowardly
Russian secret agents talk a Chinese Moslem prophet to start a bloodless
jihad. One of the agents is a lady's man who is trying to seduce the
prophet's clever granddaughter who is trying to take care of her
grandfather while letting him think he is in control.  This leads to the
Moslems, the Chinese armies, and the American marines (pre-revolutionary
China) running around in some caverns while a mad scientist is trying to
save the world.  It is a great book and very cleverly thought out.

I have a tendency not to like much "humorous" science fiction, but this was
pretty good.  The book reminded me a bit of Tim Power's "Anubis Gate", but
this was better because it was much more concise and to the point and it
did not get so silly halfway through the book.  The style reminds me of A.
Conan Doyle because of the ease of the prose and the light humor, as if the
author was smiling and enjoying himself as he wrote.  Or it reminds me of
the better parts of Cordwainer Smith's "Norstrillia".

One thing I really liked about this book was the correct use of whatever
scientific terminology was used in this book.  This author clearly had a
high level of understanding of what he was writing about; he made a few
changes to the accepted theories, but they were consistently done.  The
descriptions of how the "Crystal hords" eat people and cause moving
earthquakes with the earth bubbling up are very vivid.  A small problem
with the author is that he is a bit bloodthirsty and a lot of people die in
this book.

"The Crystal Hords" by John Taine is very easy to read.  I highly recommend
it.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 12:22:13 GMT
From: mjp@otter.hpl.hp.com (Mike Prudence)
Subject: Re: Waiting for Madouc

I recently got hold of a volume of older short stories by Jack Vance.  In
the forward, he informs us that he never re-reads old stories, which is why
he was unable to give any helpful information on the contents of that
collection.  I can only assume that is what happened with Lyonesse I and
II.

Cheers,

Mike

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 19:29:12 GMT
From: torkel@sics.se (Torkel Franzen)
Subject: Re: Waiting for Madouc

mjp@otter.hpl.hp.com (Mike Prudence) writes:
>I recently got hold of a volume of older short stories by Jack Vance.  In
>the forward, he informs us that he never re-reads old stories, which is
>why he was unable to give any helpful information on the contents of that
>collection.  I can only assume that is what happened with Lyonesse I and
>II.

  I think we can safely assume that he doesn't re-read his stuff. Indeed
his whole outlook, at least as he presents it in casual contexts, is very
far from "literary". The Lyonesse books, for example, were written because
he noted that people made big money out of fantasy trilogies and decided to
have a stab at it himself. Of course it didn't turn out like any of the
fantasy best-sellers; whatever his intentions, his inimitable talent puts
its stamp on his work.

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 90 22:58:15 GMT
From: lynch@aristotle.ils.nwu.edu (Richard Lynch)
Subject: Re: Would like some SF suggestions

rck@george.ces.cwru.edu (Rob Knauerhase) writes:
>I'm writing to see if anyone has any suggestions for a new author (or
>authors) I should start reading.  So far, I've been quite impressed by
>Heinlein (to the point of owning almost every word he wrote) and Harry
>Harrison (similar, but he wrote some old stuff I don't own).

Frank Herbert and Arthur C. Clarke come to mind as authors who are similar
to Heinlein (my favorite over-all author of SF).

I also like Spider Robinson, but he is a different sort entirely.

Rich

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 90 14:42:55 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: Would like some SF suggestions

If you're just looking for Heinlein clones, I don't know if I can help you
but, I do suggest you get acquainted with Dave Duncan.  He's been published
for only three or four years, but in that time has produced a remarkable
number of remarkably good sf and fantasy novels - The Reluctant Swordsman
trilogy, A Rose-Red City, Shadow, West of January, and his most recent,
Strings.  Duncan's a good storyteller and his work doesn't read as if it
had been filtered through six feet of other writers' stuff.

Dan Simmons is another very good relatively new writer.  Phases of Gravity
isn't really SF, it's a straight novel about an ex-astronaut, and
exceedingly good.  Hyperion has attracted a lot of attention recently, some
of it deservedly negative since it doesn't end; it just snaps off and
leaves you hanging, waiting for an affordable edition of the sequel to come
along.  But much of the story itself is fascinating and very well written.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 00:57:39 GMT
From: savage@boulder.colorado.edu (Metallica Rules)
Subject: Re: Would like some SF suggestions

rck@george.ces.cwru.edu (Rob Knauerhase) writes:
>I'm writing to see if anyone has any suggestions for a new author (or
>authors) I should start reading.  

My favorite authors are as follow's
Orson Scott Card for Enders Game and "Jason Worthing" I think.  I'm not
  sure of the title of that last one, but JW is the lead character.
Roger Zelazny for his Amber series.
  Earth is just a shadow of Amber the perfect(sic) realm.
Anne McCaffrey for her Dragon Riders of Pern series.
  If you like dragons, then this is the best to read.  It combines dragons
  and men in a link beyond explanation.
David Brin for Sundiver, Startide Rising and the Uplift War.
  ( Have not read Earth yet )
Anne Rice for her Vampire trilogy.  I'm reading "The Mummy or Ramses the 
  Dammed," good but not her best.
Jack Chalker for his Well of Souls(?)	
  I read these so long ago I can't quite remember the title of the 6 book 
  series.  

I have read hundreds of books by many authors, but these books are the ones
I have read more than once.  I have read the Dragon Rider books and Harper
Hall books many times, over ten.  The books that you read when your mind is
tired and you don't feel like starting a new book, you know what I mean?

savage%tigger@boulder.colorado.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 04:59:03 GMT
From: ebu@blake.acs.washington.edu (Erik Bunn)
Subject: looking for author & story

I remember reading the story in a thick collection of short SF stories.  It
is about a world war, viewed from the perspective of a lone soldier; he had
to get through an army of small killer robots, which really were the ones
warring. He stumbles on a small kid who tries to kill him - a new robot
model, and finds out that the underground factories (computer controlled,
of course) have started producing androids to do war against humans, and
there are three (?) models. So he tries to escape to the last colony on the
moon, but sacrifices himself and lets the pretty girl go...

(That should be enough for a description)

So, the question is, who is the author? That is the single most memorable
short story I read, it actually gave me the chills.

Erik Bunn		
ebu@blake.acs.washington.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		    Books - Cooper & Resnick (2 msgs) &
                            Short Reviews
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Date: 19 Jun 90 01:06:57 GMT
From: eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Nocturne

Title:     Nocturne
By:        Louise Cooper
Publisher: Tor Fantasy (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 280 pp.
ISBN:      0-812-50798-3

   [Contributed by guest reviewer Cathy Olanich - ESR]

   Fantasies are stories about believable people whose troubles result from
situations only possible in universes where magic and sorcery have direct,
physical effects.  Fairy tales, on the other hand, also involve magic, but
rarely involve "characters" in the novelistic sense.  The central character
in a fairy tale is an everyperson character with a particular kind of
emotional conflict to resolve, and the sidekicks or villains are aspects of
that character's own subconscious mind.

   Louise Cooper's series INDIGO, of which Nocturne is the fourth book,
accomplishes the noteworthy task of melding fairy tale with fantasy in a
manner that does not compromise the strengths of either genre.  The
protagonist, like Pandora of the Greek myths, has released demons upon the
world.  Unlike Pandora, however, she had ample warning that her action in
doing so was rash, and unlike Pandora she is held responsible for what she
has done; she cannot die until she has slain the seven demons she has
released.  She assumes the name Indigo (the color of mourning, among her
people) and, armed with the talisman of the Earth Mother to assist her,
commences her quest.

   What distinguishes Indigo's quest from hundreds of other fantasy epic
quests is Cooper's unrelenting emphasis on the fact that Indigo is both her
own most stalwart ally and her own worst enemy.  An eighth demon, named
Nemesis, who is somehow part of Indigo, continually strives to misdirect
and subvert her efforts by appealing to her weaknesses: sentimentality,
lack of self-control, fear, despair.  Yet with the aid of her steadfast
companion, a telepathic wolf named Grimya, and other people she meets and
befriends on her journey, she succeeds in mustering the abilities required
to dispatch the demons she confronts.

    Nocturne is an excellent example of the style of Cooper's series and
illustrates its strengths and weaknesses well.  Here, Indigo is traveling
with a red-haired family of itinerant musicians and actors when she arrives
at a town whose pale, drained, inhabitants are being drawn into a thorny,
barren wood where nature's laws do not hold.  After a number of false
starts, she destroys the demon responsible by refusing to believe in his
vision of doom and by throwing all her energy into imposing her own vision
of health and order on his domain.

   If Cooper's grand scheme has a flaw, it is that the INDIGO books move
rather slowly to their conclusions, partly due to her zeal to exploit the
psychological and archetypal resonances of Indigo's situation to their
limits, and partly because the narrative structure that she has erected
demands that Indigo kill no more than one demon per book.  If you like
fantasy to move with lightning speed, or value originality and surprise in
world construction above stories that attempt to plumb "the depths of the
human heart", pass these books by.  But if you are looking for an author
who is unafraid to navigate in deeper psychological waters, give these
books a try.  You may be surprised at how long they will haunt you.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 14:19:12 GMT
From: wmartin@stl-06sima.army.mil (Will Martin)
Subject: Mike Resnick, SECOND CONTACT

Herewith a mini-review of the subject book, plus a bunch of picked nits:

SECOND CONTACT, by Mike Resnick (A TOR Book, A Tom Doherty Associates Book,
New York, March, 1990, ISBN 0-312-85021-0 hardback)

Since there was some recent net traffic about Resnick, I think it is
appropriate that I post these comments, based on just finding this book at
the St. Louis Public Library and reading it in an evening. On the whole,
this book really isn't SF. It is set in the future, has spaceships and
references to aliens, etc., but it is really a short version of a
Ludlum-type "thriller" or whatever those kinds of books are called. If you
liked THE BOURNE IDENTITY, this will fit right in, and, since it is so much
shorter than the stuff Ludlum writes, you can consider it an appetizer.
:-) It was an enjoyable quick read, but not very satisfying. Maybe I was
put off by the stuff on page 1 that annoyed me (see below), but, if the
book itself had been more engrossing, I think I could have suppressed those
annoyances more. As it is, they continue to fester in the background.

These points are not spoilers, since they occur in the first three pages of
the book:

The first sentence of the Prologue reads: "The Menninger/Klipstein Tachyon
Drive, without which Man would never have been physically able to explore
his Galaxy, was theorized in 2029 AD, created in 2032, and successfully
field-tested in 2037 after a number of minor mishaps."

What's wrong with this? (Besides the capitalization of "Man", which is
arguable from a philosophical/religious viewpoint, so I'll let it pass :-)
The dates. They are too close together. We live in a world where it takes
decades to put together a relatively minor planetary probe mission.  Here
we have a stardrive going from ideas on paper to hardware in 3-4 years? If
that is possible, the 5 years before successful testing would be too long,
but in any case, it would have read so much more believably if the
timeframe had been stretched out. It wouldn't have cost anything to do it,
just different numbers typed on the page!

The next paragraph describes a disastrous first contact with aliens. The
passage reads:

"Nobody knows what precipitated the events that followed, nor in what order
they occurred, but this much _is_ known: within a matter of minutes both
the Earth starship _Excelsior_ and the alien ship, name and class unknown,
had completely destroyed each other.

To this day no one knows which ship fired first. There is no record of any
action by either side that might have invited such a reaction. No messages
were sent back to base during the ensuing battle. Neither ship tried to
escape once the conflict began. There were no survivors."

In the ensuing novel, this is an important factor. But, to me, this is
*ridiculous*! The author carefully described the situation as one in which
no information got back about this event. SO WE CAN'T KNOW THE EVENT TOOK
PLACE! All the records of the _Excelsior_ should show are "Missing - cause
unknown"; if we knew the alien contact had been made, we would have *had*
to know more than the author says we know.

Another nit is on page 3: the protagonist is walking down a hall, "past a
row of holographs of former chiefs of staff". The use of "holograph"
instead of "hologram" disturbed me, but I will be flexible about this
point. I did spend some time checking various technical and general
dictionaries, and they all seem to indicate that "holograph" still only
means "a hand-written document". While "holography" is the science of
making laser-generated 3D images, they are still called "holograms" and not
"holographs". Maybe this is a case of evolving language and the reference
works lagging behind; I won't be surprised if people began using
"holograph" and "hologram" interchangeably, thus changing the former's
meaning. But it still nagged at me.

General comments (again, not spoilers, except in the most general sense):

This book is supposed to take place in 2065. But you can't tell it from the
action or events in the book, except for sort of "glued-on" quasi-sf bits
here and there. The characters drive ordinary-seeming automobiles between
ordinary-seeming buildings, board ordinary aircraft at ordinary airports,
use ordinary ATM cards at ordinary teller machines, etc. Now and then you
get a reference to stuff like "airlifts" instead of elevators, "sensors" on
doors for security, voice-activated washbasins and moving corridors, but
they are not central to the story and could be edited out invisibly,
leaving this a here-and-now tale. There doesn't even seem to have been any
inflation; in one instance, the hero offers a kid a dollar to perform a
trivial task, and eventually gives him $5 plus a $1 tip. Contemporary
values. Everybody seems to smoke, which certainly isn't an extrapolation of
current trends.

The book uses the "deus ex machina" of the wily computer hacker/cracker who
can do anything. Computer terms are thrown in with little relevance and are
used like magic incantations. This might be the most irritating factor for
computer-literate readers. However, this slapdash use of the hacker as the
way around any plot difficulty has become so common that the reader today
might just let it slide by.

The dustjacket illustration has absolutely nothing to do with the book.  It
shows two contemporary-appearing spacecraft with NASA and ESA markings; but
NASA doesn't exist in the book, or isn't mentioned.  It is specifically
stated that the military has taken over all spacefaring. It appears the
publishers just grabbed whatever "spacey" illustration was on the top of
the stack of "stock artwork". (Nothing wrong with the cover art; it just
doesn't go with the book it's on. :-)

Completely off-the-wall comment: There is a dustjacket photo of Resnick in
which I can best describe him as looking like "a youngish Isaac Asimov as a
member of the Teamsters". The bio info mentions that he and his wife "own
and operate one of the largest grooming kennels in the United States."
Hmmm, if I was being smart-mouthed, I'd mention that it's good he has
something to fall back on, based on this book, but I won't say that. :-)

Regards, 

Will

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 22:47:34 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (That's MR. Idiot to you)
Subject: Re: Mike Resnick, SECOND CONTACT

wmartin@STL-06SIMA.ARMY.MIL (Will Martin) writes:
>SECOND CONTACT, by Mike Resnick (A TOR Book, A Tom Doherty Associates
>Book, New York, March, 1990, ISBN 0-312-85021-0 hardback)
>
>On the whole, this book really isn't SF. It is set in the future, has
>spaceships and references to aliens, etc.,

That certainly sounds like SF to me. (Lots of people complain that Mike
doesn't write SF. That doesn't wash.  What Mike does is refuse to limit
himself to staying within the walls of the field. He does SF, but he brings
to it concepts from other places. That he adds on top of SF doesn't make it
non-SF).

>but it is really a short version of a Ludlum-type "thriller" or whatever
>those kinds of books are called. If you liked THE BOURNE IDENTITY, this
>will fit right in,

Mike was specifically trying to write a Ludlum-esque book and it was Bourne
Identity that made him want to do it.

>The first sentence of the Prologue reads: "The Menninger/Klipstein Tachyon
>Drive, without which Man would never have been physically able to explore
>his Galaxy, was theorized in 2029 AD, created in 2032, and successfully
>field-tested in 2037 after a number of minor mishaps."
>
>What's wrong with this?  The dates. They are too close together. We live
>in a world where it takes decades to put together a relatively minor
>planetary probe mission.

Like the Apollo trip to the moon? Just because we can't do it *today* in
the current mega-bureaucratic environment doesn't mean we won't shed the
shackles of the paper-pushers again down the road. The impossible's been
done before, and it'll be done again.

>The book uses the "deus ex machina" of the wily computer hacker/cracker
>who can do anything. Computer terms are thrown in with little relevance
>and are used like magic incantations. This might be the most irritating
>factor for computer-literate readers. However, this slapdash use of the
>hacker as the way around any plot difficulty has become so common that the
>reader today might just let it slide by.

Actually, she's been used by Mike before. It certainly slid by me, if you
can tolerate the kind of stuff Gibson did in Neuromancer, I don't see why
you can't tolerate it here. As far as substance in the techy-details, the
only thing missing in Mike's book is the chrome.

>The dustjacket illustration has absolutely nothing to do with the book.

True. Mike mentioned it. Beth Meacham (his editor) pointed out that it was
true, but it was also a good cover as far as positioning it in the market.
And the cover, according to her, will be reversed on the paperback.  They
evidently decided after thinking about it that it was upside down.

>Completely off-the-wall comment: There is a dustjacket photo of Resnick in
>which I can best describe him as looking like "a youngish Isaac Asimov as
>a member of the Teamsters".

He's evidently lost about 40 pounds in the last few months. He still
smokes, though.

>The bio info mentions that he and his wife "own and operate one of the
>largest grooming kennels in the United States." Hmmm, if I was being
>smart-mouthed, I'd mention that it's good he has something to fall back
>on, based on this book.

Actually, it does, since publishers are notoriously slow on royalty checks
these days, having a real income (the kennel does six figures a year) to
fall back when the checks are missing really helps.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 01:08:25 GMT
From: eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

Title:     An Abyss of Light
By:        Kathleen M. O'Neill
Publisher: DAW (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 463pp
ISBN:      0-88677-418-7

   This huge, galumphing, unreadable mess combines hokey space opera with a
muddled take-off on Judaic mysticism. It seems the Galactic Magistrates
wish to force the persecuted Gamants to relinquish their millenia-old
traditions including the "mea shearim", the interdimensional link through
which the Gamants speak with the being they believe is God.  Meanwhile, on
the Gamant world of Horeb, a man has risen who claims to be the
long-awaited Mashiah, or maybe he's the anti-Mashiah. I don't know, I
couldn't force myself to read the whole thing and find out. And there's
going to be a sequel, too. Avoid this baby unless you need kindling or a
good doorstop.

Title:     Thieves' Carnival/The Jewel of Bas
By:        Karen Haber/Leigh Brackett
Publisher: TOR (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 187pp
ISBN:      0-812-50272-8

   Another old-and-new pair from TOR couples a minor classic by Leigh
Brackett with an original prequel to it by Karen Haber. Brackett's lush,
vivid writing has aged reasonably well even though the props of her stories
now seem cliched and the plots a tad on the melodramatic side. The prequel,
which lends more depth to the characters even though it misses the
dreamlike and haunting quality of Brackett's work, makes an interesting
contrast. Nice light reading, pick it up used.

Title:     The Zork Chronicles
By:        George Alec Effinger
Publisher: Avon (July 1990)
Format:    pb, 290pp
ISBN:      0-380-75388-X

   You've played the game, now read the book! Actually, don't bother.  This
pastiche of the famous computer game manages to be frantically silly
without being very funny, like an endless Monty Python routine that never
quite comes off (come to think of it, I've never quite gotten the point of
his serious work, either). Effinger attempts to introduce some narrative
coherence by spoofing the Hero Myth, but Craig Shaw Gardner and Terry
Pratchett have already done a better job of that one.

Title:     The Great SF Stories 21 (1959)
By:        Isaac Asimov & Martin H. Greenberg (editors)
Publisher: DAW (July 1990)
Format:    pb, 347pp
ISBN:      0-88677-428-4

   This is a sort of retrospective Best SF anthology for 1959; it collects
14 stories the authors feel have best stood the test of time since. Worth
owning for Philip Jose Farmer's _The_Alley_Man_, or Cordwainer Smith's
bizarre _No_No,_Not_Rogov!_, or for Alfred Bester's brilliant _The_Pi_Man_.
Longtime SF readers will have encountered some of these stories before in
other anthologies.

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

      Books - Asprin & Brin (3 msgs) & Card & Duane & Mary Herbert &
              Hubbard & McCaffrey & Resnick & Sterling &
              Taine & Tolkien & SF for Children (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 07:04:51 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: _M.Y.T.H. Inc. In Action_ (no spoilers)

This is the 9th book in the series, and, unfortunately, is not quite as
good as the original books were.

My major gripes with it have, actually, little to do with the plot.  The
most noticeable one is that this book is typeset *horribly*!  The
open-quotes and close-quotes are the same character (like a terminal!),
which makes it seem, I don't know, *less*.  Also, there are far, far too
many typo's.  I can easily find at least 20 missing quotation marks in the
book, which *does* detract from it.

The other major problem I had with it was the writing style.  The story is
told by Guido, the Mob Bodyguard, and, while the style is certainly
interesting for the first chapter or two, 230+ pages of it is *annoying*!

Anyway, I'd give this book a +2.5.  I'm really starting to hope that the
next one (another Skeeve book) will be *lots* better!

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 01:03:58 GMT
From: eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: Earth

Title:     Earth
By:        David Brin
Publisher: Bantam Spectra (June 1990)
Format:    hb, 601pp
ISBN:      0-553-05778-2

   David Brin's new novel, _Earth_, is a triumph. Brin has done it again. I
predict that if he doesn't win the '90 novel Hugo it'll be because the
committee figures three inside of a decade's span is a bit much.

   This novel is SF in the great tradition. It has exotic speculative
physics, suspenseful plot, breathtaking (and coherent) speculations on the
nature of consciousness, characters you can believe, a richly worked out
future with a weird but plausible history and new ethical dilemmas of its
own. Cosmic scope and human-scale action. Love, tears, psychological
insight, madness, death, life and apotheosis. An ethical core of passionate
but clear-sighted concern for the fate of our planetary ecosphere. And even
an _Illuminatus!_ reference! :-)

   I'm not going to try to summarize the plot here. There's too much to fit
in, nor could I properly convey the way the book gathers momentum as one
reads to convey what seems like an exponential explosion of intellectual
challenge and action. Also, the viewpoint shifts between several major
characters with very different personalities who draw differing meanings
from them, so attempting to summarize what happens would require a bio or
three.

   Perhaps as wonderful as the book's ostensive plot is the numerous other
ways it celebrates the rich history of Earth's biosphere, our possible
futures, the resourcefulness of the human animal, and even the very genre
tradition within which it is written (a number of conscious allusions are
acknowledged in an afterword). Brin has woven several of the most
traditional motifs of SF with the most advanced thinking in physics and
biology and AI and several remarkable speculations of his own. Lesser
authors would have worked an entire (but thinner) novel out of just his
portrait of the future of computer networks alone.

   So don't wait for the paperback; pay the twenty bucks. This is probably
the best SF novel you will read this year.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 20:55:45 GMT
From: whh@pacbell.com (Wilson Heydt)
Subject: "Sundiver" vs. "Uplift War"

Fortunately it is differences in opinions that add spice to  life.

I like *both* Sundiver and Uplift War but, I like them for different
reasons.  Sundiver presents a fairly classical SF-version whodunit.  Are
*you* clever enough and do you know enough Chemistry and Physics to solve
the mystery before the hero does?  Is it weak on characterization?  Yes.
So what?  Characters aren't what this story is about - it's about *ideas*.
Uplift War, on the other hand, spends a great deal of time sorting through
the character and motivations of its protagonists.  All the interesting
ones are aliens.  Uplift War adds almost nothing to what we know about a
very fascinating universe that Brin has constructed.  Sundiver explores
that universe to a fair degree.  Without Sundiver, Uplift War has no roots.
Without Uplift War, Sundiver goes nowhere.  So far, Startide Rising (aka
How Many Ways To Do The Same Old Thing Aren't In The Library?)  is a
perfectly functional bridge between the two.

Hal Heydt
Analyst, Pacific*Bell
415-823-5447         
whh@pbhya.PacBell.COM

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 22:03:56 GMT
From: paulc@hp-lsd.cos.hp.com (Paul Carroll)
Subject: Re: Startide Rising

johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (Rod Johnson)
> ... admiringly as our hero wields his gargantuan tool, disasters
> everywhere, and the worst, absolutely the *worst* deus ex machina I have
> ever seen.

Darn, I was planning to use this comment whenever I got around to posting a
response about 'Earth', but no opportunities showed up.

I have to agree that the ending to this book was rather a bit far-fetched
and weak.  Also, I am not sure if Brin left the ending open for a sequel
(dealing with the remaining enemy.  If you've read the book, you can
probably figure out who this is).

I may be a bit picky about one part of the book, mainly since I grew up at
the place Brin is describing.  He keeps referring to Flaming Gorge as being
a Wyoming dam, along with having Wyoming police responding there.  Now,
unless they redraw the borders in the future (which isn't consistent with
all of the other descriptions in the book), the dam is well within Utah.
Also, I would expect Daggett county officials to be in charge there rather
than the Sweetwater officials from Wyoming (although Wyoming could be
called in for an extreme emergency, I suppose).  Anyway, this seemed to be
a case of picking some location out of an encyclopedia and just getting
some details wrong.  Still, I'm not quite sure how he could have gotten the
details that he did.

This book just didn't have a statisfying ending.  Too bad.

Paul Carroll
HP Logic Systems Division
paulc%hp-lsd@hplabs.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 00:40:05 GMT
From: jlipitz@eagle.wesleyan.edu
Subject: Orson Scott Card

   Does anybody know anything about Orson Scott Card?  What he's working on
now?  Is there going to be a third Ender book or anything?  I get the
feeling that I know more about Thomas Pynchon than I do about OSC.

Thanks

Jon Lipitz
JLIPITZ@EAGLE.WESLEYAN.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 14:10:02 GMT
From: charles@zip.eecs.umich.edu (Charles Jacob Cohen)
Subject: Book Covers

Question: If a real person's picture is used on a book cover, does that
person get any royalties?

I've just finished reading "Doctor's Orders", a Star Trek novel by Diane
Duane, and after seeing McCoy's and Spock's picture on the cover, I
wondered if Nimoy and Kelley received any royalties for having their
pictures on the book cover.  

By the Way, "Doctor's Orders" is definitely one of the best ST novels
written.  Spock wasn't omnipotent, Kirk knew what he was doing, and McCoy
used his emotions constructively.  Pleanty of action and thought.  I wish
that Duane, McIntyre, and Gerrold would write more ST books!

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 00:46:34 GMT
From: raven@pawl.rpi.edu (Jennifer Lynn Piatek)
Subject: Dark Horse

 I have just read a really great book.  Several other people I have given
the book to have read it and enjoyed it very much.  The book is entitled
DARK HORSE, it is by Mary H. Herbert.  The book is about a girl, whose
entire clan is massacred. She takes her twin brother's identity to seek
revenge on the people who have done this.  She gains the help of a horse
named Nara.  Nara is a magical horse, trademark being a lightning bolt on
her shoulder. Well, read the book.  It is very well written. It is this
author's first published book.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 19:21:00 GMT
From: rune.johansen%odin.re.nta.uninett@nac.no (Rune Henning Johansen)
Subject: L.Ron Hubbard

I have read a Norwegian version of a novel by Hubbard. In Norwegian it was
called "Hjemkomst til fremtiden", and the direct translation would be
something like "Homecoming to the future".

Does anybody know the right title, and when it was written?

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 06:32:59 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Planet Pirates #2:  Death of Sleep

McCaffrey's second "Planet Pirates" book is out, this one co-authored by
Jody Lynn Nye, who is clearly not as good as Moon.  It's not bad
mind-candy, but it's disappointing.  Sloppy.

Not negligent-sloppy, except for some minor slips such as referring to
water as hydrogen dioxide.  Not bad-science-sloppy, though I could wish for
the book to have started with a more probable cliche than having the
spaceship hit a meteor.  Lack-of-imagination sloppy: The twenty-ninth
century feels just like the twentieth and has similar tastes, as well.
Then the protagonist spends half a century in cryogenic sleep and all of a
sudden massive cultural changes seem to have taken place.

As with the previous book, Sassinak, the weakest part of this book was that
overlapping Dinosaur Planet, this time told from a third perspective, that
of Lunzie.  The authors seem to be relying on the reader's familiarity with
the earlier books (which are not formally part of this series) and tell the
story in a choppy and unmotivated manner.  I'd be interested in knowing how
the last forty pages read to someone who hasn't read "Dinosaur Planet".

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 21:06:37 GMT
From: ecl@cbnewsj.att.com (Evelyn C. Leeper)
Subject: Re: Mike Resnick, SECOND CONTACT

wmartin@STL-06SIMA.ARMY.MIL (Will Martin) writes:
> General comments (again, not spoilers, except in the most general sense):
>
> This book is supposed to take place in 2065. But you can't tell it from
> the action or events in the book, except for sort of "glued-on" quasi-sf
> bits here and there. The characters drive ordinary-seeming automobiles
> between ordinary-seeming buildings, board ordinary aircraft at ordinary
> airports, use ordinary ATM cards at ordinary teller machines, etc.  
>
> ... There doesn't even seem to have been any inflation. In one instance,
> the hero offers a kid a dollar to perform a trivial task, and eventually
> gives him $5 plus a $1 tip. Contemporary values. Everybody seems to
> smoke, which certainly isn't an extrapolation of current trends.

This was precisely my complaint about IVORY, a book that supposedly takes
place in the far future (certainly farther than 2065).  But everyone goes
to work in an office, brings their wives (who don't work outside the home)
to parties, etc.  Nothing destroys the willing suspension of disbelief (for
me, anyway) as this sort of thing.  It's as if you were reading a novel
about ancient Greece and a character strapped on roller skates.

Evelyn C. Leeper
+1 201-957-2070
att!mtgzy!ecl
ecl@mtgzy.att.com

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 06:15:34 GMT
From: netcom!ken@claris.com (Ken Kofman)
Subject: Schismatrix question

Toward the end of Bruce Sterling's _Schismatrix_, Abelard Lindsay and
Constantine fight a duel in 'the Arena', an alien artifact simulating a
bizarre environment.  Lindsay realizes the nature of the 'world', but the
book itself does not share his enlightenment.  Anyone have any ideas?

Ken

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 18:13:26 GMT
From: ddb@ns.network.com (David Dyer-Bennet)
Subject: Re: John Taine

ST401844@BROWNVM.BROWN.EDU (Stewart Crall) writes:
>John Taine's "Crystal Hords" is a very funny book.  

What's this!  A John Taine book I haven't even heard of!  Thanks.  Does
this book relate somehow to White Lily, which as I recall also involves
China and crystal things?  Or is it perhaps an expansion or retitling?

I don't recall any of the other Taine books I've read as being funny, but
they're certainly gripping.

(For the bystanders who happen not to know, John Taine is the pseudonym
used by mathematician Eric Temple Bell for his adventure stories.)

David Dyer-Bennet
ddb@terrabit.fidonet.org
ddb@network.com
terrabit!ddb@Lynx.MN.Org
...{amdahl,hpda}!bungia!viper!terrabit!ddb

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 14:07:39 GMT
From: olsen@hecate.ll.mit.edu (Jim Olsen)
Subject: Tolkien on tape

Have you ever had Tolkein's Lord of the Rings read to you?  This past
month, I have been listening to an unabridged reading of The Lord of the
Rings, and I can highly recommend it.

Hearing a tape-recorded reading, while convenient, is usually inferior to
actually reading the book.  Not so for Tolkien.  Hearing LotR read has shed
a new light on the work for me: many nuances which I missed on reading and
re-reading the books have become apparent while listening.  It seems to me
that LotR was *meant* to be read (and sung) aloud.

You may have heard one or more of the various radio adaptations of LotR.
They are but pale shadows of the original, since they are missing the
heart of the work: Tolkien's writing.  An unabridged recording is far
superior to any adaptation.

The recording I've been listening to is from Recorded Books in Maryland.
The reader, Rob Inglis, does a first-rate job on this challenging material,
and the audio quality of the recording is excellent.  Here's the ordering
information:

Title                   Stock No.  Duration

Fellowship of the Ring  90014      20.5 hrs
The Two Towers          90015      17 hrs  
The Return of the King  90016      15.5 hrs

Recorded Books                   tel. 1-800-638-1304
270 Skipjack Rd.                 fax. (301) 535-5499
Frederick, MD  20678

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 21:58:24 GMT
From: howell@bert.llnl.gov (Louis Howell)
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

gordon@Stars.Reston.Unisys.COM (Del Gordon) writes:
>it made me wonder if there is any science fiction available for children
>of elementary school age or even preschool age.
>
>I like to read books aloud to my 4-year-old son, but I find most of the
>"conventional" childrens' books boring.  I'd love to find some books
>written to a beginning reader's level that deal with space exploration,
>spacecraft, computers, androids, space colonies, science and technology,
>or other SF themes that would be acceptable to present to children (that's
>right, alien sex is out of the question).

Most of the "children's" FSF books that immediately come to mind would be a
little beyond a 4 year old, but might be suitable in a couple of years:
Heinlein's juveniles, especially "Have Space Suit, Will Travel"; Cooper's
"The Dark Is Rising" series, Cameron's "The Wonderful Flight to the
Mushroom Planet" series, Wollheim's "Secret of the Ninth Planet", Asimov's
"Lucky Starr" books, etc.  I loved Clarke's short stories when I was eight.
Some of those, i.e. "Tales from the White Hart", might be suitable for
younger children.

For a four year old, many of the Dr. Seuss books that are more advanced
than Beginner Books qualify as F/SF.  My three year old loves "Bartholomew
and the Oobleck", which tells what happens when lots of green, sticky goo
starts falling from the sky and sticking things together.  You might also
look at "Horton Hears a Who", "The Lorax", and "The Butter Battle Book".

Brinley's books "The Mad Scientists' Club" and "The New Adventures of the
Mad Scientist's Club" are both collections of short stories which might be
read aloud at one sitting.

Take a look at Disch's "The Brave Little Toaster Goes to Mars".  Yes,
believe it or not, this is the same Disch who wrote "334", "Camp
Concentration", and other clearly 'adult' books.

Finally, try books of short-short stories.  I have two such anthologies
edited by Asimov, one with 50, the other with 100 stories.  Since these are
only 2 or 3 pages each, they would be easy to read aloud, and many would be
comprehensible to a young child.

Louis

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 13:21:57 GMT
From: nixon@acsu.buffalo.edu (karen nixon)
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

   How about Llyod Alexander's series of books, the series that includes
_The Black Cauldron_ (I believe Disney made a movie based on this book a
couple years ago??)

   They are more fantasy than SF but wonderful fun to read :-)

Karen

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 13:05:01 GMT
From: ac08@vaxb.acs.unt.edu (ac08@vaxb.acs.unt.edu (C. Irby))
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

There was a series of books (for 1st/2nd graders) about a little kid from
the Moon.

I think his name was "Matthew Mooney."

He breathed vacuum, and suffocated when exposed to air.

It's been 25 years or so, but I think they'd still be around.

C Irby
ac08@vaxb.acs.unt.edu
ac08@untvax

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		       Films - Total Recall (5 msgs)
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Date: 16 Jun 90 06:32:03 GMT
From: jrknight@cs.arizona.edu (James R. Knight)
Subject: Total Recall:  90% Implanted Memories.  10% Lived Memories.

After having seen the movie twice (I do like it), I think that the movie is
mostly implanted memories from ReKall, but that most of the memories shown
at the beginning of the movies were lived.  Douglas Quaid lives the life of
a construction worker, works with the guy shown as his co-worker and is
married to the woman seen as his wife.  He either has always wanted to see
Mars or, more likely, wanted to "live the life" of some spy thriller.  I
think most of the scenes in the beginning of the movie were lived,
including the fact that he did have a dream, he did have a scene in bed
with his wife, the discussion in the morning, the talk with the co-worker,
the trip into ReKall up to the point where he went into the implant
machine.

ReKall then implanted and changed his memory of the past and implanted
everything that happens after that point.  They wouldn't live up to their
motto of "more real than reality" if they left his memories about knowingly
wanting to be in a spy thriller intact.  So what they did was to change his
dream (or maybe create the dream) into one where he was dreaming about
being on Mars with Melina, change his desire to be in a spy thriller into
an obsession with Mars.  Change the morning discussion from talking about
how ReKall has a new "spy story using current Martian conditions" into
wanting to go to Mars.  And change the discussion with the co-worker to add
the mention of the schizoid embelism.  That way, when they implanted the
whole spy story, it wouldn't be remembered as "I went to ReKall and they
implanted these memories for me".  It would be as if it were his reality.

The one thing that really caught my attention with this movie is that it is
the first movie I've seen that realistically portrays living in the future
(2010 did an excellent job at life on a future spaceship, but I'm talking
about dealing with the whole society).  The detailed way in which they
showed how the useful technological applications get incorporated into
lifestyles but how the whole backdrop of society, the housing,
transportation, and working remain the same for long periods of time was
incredible.

In the other futuristic films I've seen (2001, Blade Runner, Alien, Star
Trek), either the "vision" of the director distorts how it really would be
like to live in the future, or the film advances technology in the large
aspects of the film (like space travel and holographic interaction (in ST:
TNG)) but doesn't develop any little touches that give the impression that
this really is the future taken from our society today.

Jim

------------------------------

Date: 16 Jun 90 17:24:33 GMT
From: manley@en.ecn.purdue.edu (tHe pOLterGeiSt)
Subject: TOTAL RECALL (spoilers)

Several of us went to see TOTAL RECALL last night.  Come on folks, enough
nitpicking!  This was a fun movie!  If you want reality for your
entertainment, spy on you neighbors, don't go see Arnie's movies.

[group consensus and therefore spoilers below]

Remember, this is just a big mass of opinions.

OK, we all agreed that everything from the time they turn the
"dream-machine" on was part of the "schizoid embolism" that Quaid suffered.
The doctors at Rekall started scrambling around when it happened, and
Quaid's sub-concious was picking this up and inserting it into the dream
(that's how Quaid could see the Rekall manager's office and conversation
with the doctor, she called from the lab, and Quaid's sub-concious just
turned it around with the help of the dream-machine so that he "viewed" the
event from the manager's office.  The manager's sales pitch to the woman
there at the time was just like the hard-sell he gave Quaid, inserted just
like in any other dream.).

Quaid and the machine took the embolism and used it to start the
secret-agent adventure that Quaid purchased.  Everything else was a mixture
of the Ego Trip package and Quaid's real memories/feelings.  For instance,
I think we know how Quaid _really_ felt about his wife :^).  The only part
remotely connected with "reality" was the doctor, who failed because Quaid
was too far into the dream.

Anyway, if the whole thing _wasn't_ a dream, then the technical advisors
for this film _do_ deserve to not get paid.  But, since I like the dream
idea, I think the mistakes were just Quaid's conceptions of Mars with the
Ego Trip's plotline.  Like the cops firing rounds into a hologram and not
hitting one another, or Melina showing up at just the right time, or the
heads-trying-to-explode scenes, or the reactor filling up Mars' atmosphere
that quickly, or Quaid killing five guys at the terminal and no one
noticing.  Quaid was a menial laborer with a Mars (Mahz) fantasy, and he
got what he paid for.

In the scenes where Quaid wasn't present, nothing was ever disclosed that
Quaid didn't already know: "Kill Quaid", "We know where he is and we're
going after him.", and the like.  Those were part of the Ego Trip package's
added drama.

Anyway, that's how we saw it.  The only thing I missed were Arnie's
trademark one-liners.  Not nearly enough of them, and I expected a better
line than "See you at the party" when Rictor lost his arms.  The gore was
bad, but not as bad as it could have been, and the three-breasted woman
shtick got old real quick. (The cabbie said she made him wish he had three
hands, he DID have three hands, or at least one hand, one waldo, and one
claw.)

manley@en.ecn.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 17:59:00 GMT
From: JCONTOMP@tufts.bitnet
Subject: RE: Total Recall

>     The movie points to the whole thing being non-real.  The last thing
>we hear before Arnie goes under is the tech looking at the tape and
>saying, "Blue Skies?  He's in for a ..."  To enhance the illusion, why not
>make him think that he really *is* the character by a such a setup.  It
>provides for better continuity for the vacationer.

  I caught that reference too.  But, why not just say everything past scene
1 was not real and Arnie died in that fall from that cliff on Mars?  The
whole story was what his mind saw in the last few seconds of his life.
Third person involvement in a dream is possible, but why did he never take
advantage of that fact.  "I knew you talked to Richter" he could have said
to his wife.

>The Rekall presonnel described exactly what happens to Quait in the rest
>of the movie.  There is the now famous "blue sky on Mars" reference that
>is the most obvious and strong connection.  They showed him a picture of
>his ideal woman and it was exactly Melina.  Doesn't matter if he'd seen
>her before (opening dream), Rekall would not have an identical picture.
>They also show him the "alien artifacts" that match the reactor thing in
>the ending.

 The Rekall personnel had dealings with Cohaagen too.  There is a definite
reference to "The Agency".  Who is to say that Hauser was not the model on
which Rekall based their secret agent scenario?  In fact, what a tidy way
for Cohaagen to make a profit off Hauser in his absence.  He convinces
Hauser to store his memories off line, copies them to some kind of "memory
file", and sells it to Rekall for big bucks.  I believe the female worker
at Rekall even mentions that she never got a chance to implant the agent
model.  That is, unless her saying that was already part of a fantasy.
But, now we're back to a third person, omniscient dreamer scenario.  Why
can Quaid never take advantage of his knowledge of third party discussions?

>The REAL question is: Was the doctor's visit real or more fantasy???  This
>is a debatable topic that was done very well in the movie.  I think
>perhaps he went in for real.  But then as Quait was taking the pill, he
>stopped and decided whether to swallow it.  I think he then decided to
>continue the fantasy he wanted so badly and forced a reason to shoot.  But
>this is a whole other argument.

Were we watching the same movie?  What about that running stream of sweat
down the temple of the "doctor"?  Why would Quaid have forced himself to
see a stream of sweat in his fantasy.  If he could do that, then why can't
he force himself to see all his opponents to drop dead?

>More reasons.  The science and action after Rekall is SO unbelievable that
>unless the editors were unconscious, the story was supposed to be a
>fantasy.

 The writers are typical Hollywood scriptwriters.  These are the same band
of idiots who bring us spaceships that go "whoosh", people dodging beams
travelling at the speed of light, and "reverse the polarity of the neutron
flow" to bring the dead back to life.  Come on, this argument holds no
value.  Until they hire some engineers, they will continue goofing up
horrendously.  Just take a look at time travel stories, especially the BTTF
series for endless examples of Hollywood's pseudo-science.

>If Hauser was real he had to be working for Cohagen (from what Cohagen
>keeps saying), but then why would Richter and Quaid's wife want to kill
>him as soon as he "remembers" anything?  There was no reason and of course
>Cohagen needed him alive and yet didn't tell anyone!?!

I believe the explanation in the movie from Cohaagen was that Richter also
had to believe that Quaid was working against the resistance.  That way, if
Richter were going about asking for Quaid, the mutants would pick up that
he though Quaid was a resistance fighter.

>Well, the one argument that really works for that is the fact that there
>are scenes NOT involving Arnie.  This is a good point but, for the
>film-makers point of view, they really can't show a movie strictly from
>Arnie's viewpoint (tunnelvision).

 Oh, yes they can.  I've seen enough "point-of-view" films to know.  Let's
face it.  Hollywood people are just not that intelligent.

>Overall, a very good film.  Tons of action.  Too much violence, although I
>was not as bothered the second time.

 Never enough violence!  There were at least two whole minutes in the film
when someone wasn't getting killed.  Too much slack time for me.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 00:31:40 GMT
From: jherbers@dip.eecs.umich.edu (Joseph Edward Herbers)
Subject: Re: Total Recall

JCONTOMP@tufts.BITNET writes:
>  I caught that reference too.  But, why not just say everything past
>scene 1 was not real and Arnie died in that fall from that cliff on Mars?
>The whole story was what his mind saw in the last few seconds of his life.

A little detailed for the few seconds while your body dies from
decompression don't you think?  Seems a kind of silly idea.

> Third person involvement in a dream is possible, but why did he never
>take advantage of that fact.  "I knew you talked to Richter" he could have
>said to his wife.

Ok, you admit it's possible.  That's actually the part I was unsure of.
But if he is living out his fantasy of being a spy, why would he want to
use this info?  These scenes could be his way of motivating the actions of
the bad guys or the film-makers way of explaining them.  As I said, in my
original post, these are the only real arguments against fantasy that I
see, and if you believe such things are possible, then they are lessened.

> The Rekall personnel had dealings with Cohaagen too.  There is a definite
>reference to "The Agency".  Who is to say that Hauser was not the model on
>which Rekall based their secret agent scenario?  In fact, what a tidy way
>for Cohaagen to make a profit off Hauser in his absence.  He convinces
>Hauser to store his memories off line, copies them to some kind of "memory
>file", and sells it to Rekall for big bucks.

Yeah sure.  Cohaagen doesn't even tell the agencty members who deal with
Quaid that he is supposed to be part of this wild plan to attack the
underground and yet he would sell Quaid's memories to Rekall for "big
bucks".  They "refer" to the agency as we might the CIA/FBI.  You think
they would also give very secret, only-rumored-about pictures of alien
artifacts that could close down their mines to an entertainment shop?

> I believe the female worker at Rekall even mentions that she never got a
>chance to implant the agent model.  That is, unless her saying that was
>already part of a fantasy.  But, now we're back to a third person,
>omniscient dreamer scenario.  Why can Quaid never take advantage of his
>knowledge of third party discussions?

She does "mention" this.  It is *probably* part of his fantasy (or part
real and worked into his fantasy as he goes schizoid).  As above, he does
not want to take advantage of his knowledge.  And anyway, he is present
when she says this, just supposedly unconscious.

>>The REAL question is: Was the doctor's visit real or more fantasy???
>>This is a debatable topic that was done very well in the movie.  I think
>>perhaps he went in for real.  But then as Quait was taking the pill, he
>>stopped and decided whether to swallow it.  I think he then decided to
>>continue the fantasy he wanted so badly and forced a reason to shoot.
>>But this is a whole other argument.
>
>Were we watching the same movie?  What about that running stream of sweat
>down the temple of the "doctor"?  Why would Quaid have forced himself to
>see a stream of sweat in his fantasy.  If he could do that, then why can't
>he force himself to see all his opponents to drop dead?

What movie were you watching?  Why could he not have decided to force the
sweat?  It is his fantasy and he decided that rather than swallow the pill,
he wants to continue it.  So he finds/makes an excuse.

> The writers are typical Hollywood scriptwriters.  These are the same band
>of idiots who bring us spaceships that go "whoosh", people dodging beams
>travelling at the speed of light, and "reverse the polarity of the neutron
>flow" to bring the dead back to life.  Come on, this argument holds no
>value.  Until they hire some engineers, they will continue goofing up
>horrendously.  Just take a look at time travel stories, especially the
>BTTF series for endless examples of Hollywood's pseudo-science.

I addressed this argument in another post as well. The bad science alone is
not a good argument for fantasy I agree.  But as others have said, it adds
to the dreamy, fantasy quality of the film.  And that is the point of the
movie: is it real or not.  "Engineers" were not necessary to point out that
bad guys shooting at each other would kill one another.  This was so
obvious that, to me, it says that it is intentionally unreal.

>>If Hauser was real he had to be working for Cohagen (from what Cohagen
>>keeps saying), but then why would Richter and Quaid's wife want to kill
>>him as soon as he "remembers" anything?  There was no reason and of
>>course Cohagen needed him alive and yet didn't tell anyone!?!
>
>I believe the explanation in the movie from Cohaagen was that Richter also
>had to believe that Quaid was working against the resistance.  That way,
>if Richter were going about asking for Quaid, the mutants would pick up
>that he though Quaid was a resistance fighter.

Whatever.  Still, way too unbelievable.  His wife could have easily killed
him when he gets back to his apartment (her missing at point blank range as
he walks out of the bathroom - reads more like a spy fantasy all the time).
The plot is just far too involved and depends on too much coincidence and
such to have a chance of succeeding.  This message is too long for more on
this.

Joe Herbers

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 13:12:30 GMT
From: BAE101@psuvm.psu.edu (Lemming)
Subject: Re: Total Recall -- fantasy?

You people are missing the POINT!!!  The whole idea behind many many many
of PKD's stories is that you cannot (repeat, CANNOT) distinguish reality
from fantasy/hallucinations/schizoid episodes.  If TR is at all faithful to
the original, the same sort of atmosphere exists.  You can cite all the
evidence you want on both sides, but you can never never never NEVER NEVER
NEVER NEEEVVVEERRR(!!!) decide which it is.  In fact, PKD seems to imply
that there is NO difference between fantasy and reality - they are both
equally viable.  I.e. Quaid might be strapped into a chair on Earth having
a schizoid embolism and, at the same time, be running around Mars killing
people.  So please stop arguing about it!!

Alex Elliott
BAE101@PSUVM.BITNET

------------------------------
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---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 12 Jun 90 22:26:43 GMT
From: silicon@hpcupt1.HP.COM (SiliCon 89)
Subject: Silicon 90 Convention announcement

Silicon 90 will be held November 23-25 at the San Jose Red Lion Inn (2050
Gateway Plaza, San Jose, CA 95110; near 101 and First Street)

Guests of Honor are:
   Writer GOH			- C J Cherryh
   Artist GOH			- Arlin Robins
   Toastmaster			- Chelsea Quinn Yarbro

Other guests include: David Cherry, Paul Cook, Alis Rasmussen, Kevin J.
Anderson, Ray Faraday Nelson, Teresa Edgerton, Dave Smeds, Mark Ferrari,
Kit Kerr, Carolly Hauksdottir, Ctein, Eric Vinicoff, Patricia Davis, and
Sonia Orin Lyris

For Hotel information, please contact the hotel directly at 408 453-4000.

Now is also the time to send program suggestions.  If you don't ask for it,
Murphy's Law says we won't do it.

For further information contact:

POB 8029
San Jose, CA 95155-8029
1 408 377-3266
silicon@hpda.cup.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 01:47:38 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: @ party at Westercon??

Will anyone be at Westercon in three weeks?  We'll be there from the 4th to
the 9th.  Are @ parties at Westercon traditional?

Please followup by e-mail. Thanks.

Laurie Mann
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
Laurie_Mann@es.stratus.com
uunet!lectroid!es!Laurie_Mann

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 12:46:00 GMT
From: eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson)
Subject: July interzone. (mini review)

The latest issue of the British SF magazine "interzone" has just come out.
Despite going monthly "interzone" seems to be keeping its high standards in
its fiction and non-fiction.

The high-spot of the issue?

Probably the Greg Bear short novel, "Heads" (or at least the first part of
it, the conclusion will be in August's issue). The jury is going to be out
on the story till it finishes, though the complex plot (involving Lunar
family corporations, an experiment aiming to produce absolute zero, frozen
heads, and a Scientology-style religion) is shaping up nicely.

The story is followed by an interview with Greg Bear, that casts some light
into why he writes the way he does.

Other stories include one by Greg Egan and one by Ian Lee (who wrote the
weird "Driving Through Korea" several issues back).

Bruce Sterling starts his run of comment columns this issue, and says
interesting things about Russian SF and "Signals" (a Whole Earth Review
book that I'm considering mailing for.)

All in all, probably a 3.5* issue. The next Brian Aldiss Special issue
sounds like it could be well worth waiting for.

[NB: I have no connection with "interzone", I just like the magazine.]

Simon H. Le G. Bisson
School of Electrical Engineering 
Bath University, Claverton Down  
Bath, Avon, England
+44 225 826826 x 4020
...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!gdr!eesshlgb
eesshlgb%gdr.bath.ac.uk@cs.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 13:23:44 GMT
From: jaffe@elbereth.rutgers.edu (Saul)
Subject: STAR TREK OPERA????

A friend of mine just called me with some interesting news that he heard on
the radio this morning:

According to the announcement, New York City Opera Company is currently
negotiating with Paramount to do an opera/play based on Star Trek.
Apparently, Jerry Goldsmith has already agreed to do the music and the sets
are to be done by the same person who did the set design for Philip Glass'
"1000 Airplanes Landing on the Roof" (he didn't catch the name).  No writer
has been hired yet.

The current plans call for an opening date late in 1991.

Saul Jaffe
Rutgers University
ARPA: Jaffe@elbereth.rutgers.edu
UUCP: ...!rutgers!elbereth.rutgers.edu!jaffe

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 16:56:14 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Subject: Re: STAR TREK OPERA????

jaffe@elbereth.rutgers.edu (Saul) writes:
>.... New York City Opera Company is currently negotiating with Paramount
>to do an opera/play based on Star Trek.  

Back in 1967 a crew of Bay Area fen produced "H.M.S. Trek-a-Star,"
described as a "Filbert and Sullivan operetta," with Karen Anderson as
Spock, Astrid Anderson as Uhura, Jon deCles as Stackstraw, and some other
people.  It was revived for Baycon in 1968 with David Gerrold as Captain
Kirk, which is why in one of Gerrold's early novels you find a character
quoting one of our songs:

When I first got leave in Venusport
I took up the local indoor sport,
and found I could attract the girls so well
that right away my head began to swell ...
But my head didn't reach its present size
till I became the Captain of the Enterprise!

I'll look for other news about the opera with interest.

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 15:36:52 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Christian SF

I read a short story years ago that went like this: a human Christian
missionary goes to a newly discovered planet to convert the non-human but
quite intelligent natives there.  These beings were very gentle, lived in
perfect peace, and did not have even the concept sin; there was no word for
it in their language.  The missionary has mixed feelings about his work, as
these beings are near-perfect in a moral sense, but are unsaved in a
Christian religious sense.  He succeeds in teaching them about sin, and
about how Christ died to atone for sin.  The well-meaning but naive natives
then crucify the missionary in the belief that he will be resurrected and
live forever, and then spend the rest of their cultural lives consumed with
quilt over their sin of murder.  Anyone remember the name and author?

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 14:35:51 GMT
From: hwt@.bnr.ca (Henry Troup)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction? - spoilers

brendan@batserver.cs.uq.oz.au writes:
>too often the writer makes no effort to even hint at what the religious
>side of a furure society might look like. Is religion too hard to deal

In general I agree.  Two exceptions that leap to mind are a big chunk of
Heinlein's Future History (If This Goes On, and the 'unwritten stories'),
and the 'Revised Sufi' series in Analog about two years ago.

The 'Revised Sufi' stories dealt with the religious impact of
teleportation.  This was a teleporter of the class which destroys and
re-creates the body.  Revised Sufi-ism (RS for short) held that the soul
was only information, and so teleportation didn't kill you.  In one of the
stories, the first-person narrator fears to be teleported but is forced
into it and the person who comes out at the other end immediately accepts
RS.  It was fairly clear that the author believed that teleportation (of
this class) did kill your soul.

Henry Troup
..uunet!bnrgate!hwt%bwdlh490 
HWT@BNR.CA

------------------------------

Date: 17 Jun 90 14:39:59 GMT
From: hwt@.bnr.ca (Henry Troup)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

There's the epilogue to Varley's 'Millenium' which presents an interesting
interpretation of the preceeding novel.

And the end of Vinge's 'Marooned in Real Time', which has distinct
religious tones.

Henry Troup
..uunet!bnrgate!hwt%bwdlh490 
HWT@BNR.CA

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 20:33:00 GMT
From: EPSTEIN@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Emily Epstein)
Subject: Christian SF

Nobody has as yet mentioned alternate histories that deal with
Christianity.  There have been some written set in a world where the
Reformation failed to take hold. It's been a long time since I've read
them, but I'd like to recommend Keith Roberts' _Pavane_ and Kingsley Amis'
_The_Alteration_.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 02:00:19 GMT
From: wwd@cellar.uucp (Bill Donahue)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

It kind of depends on what you mean by "Christian", but I would suggest
some of Jack McDevitt's works, especially his short stories like "Leap of
Faith" which was in Azimov's a while back. This was about "Why are
Earthlings the only star-voyagers and the answer (somewhat indicated by the
title of the story) fits well with contemporary theology. I.e.  the Christ
{event/myth} (choose one) as expressive of the necessity for human
transcendence.

Which triggers another memory gate: a collection edited by Dozois called
_Transcendental Tales from Isaac Azimov's Science Fiction Magazine_.  The
stories were good, but for the life of me I cannot remember them except for
a strange story by Shephard about spiders which didn't seem to me to belong
there.

Anyway McDevitt is most famous for _The Hercules Text_, another one of
those first-contact-with-aliens-by-radio-telescope. It seems to me that
just about all of these (off the top of my head: _Emprise_, Sagan's
_Contact_, _Rendevous with Rama_) have as a secondary theme the reactions
of religions on Earth to the alien contact. This fits with my theory that
these stories are >>REALLY<< about human contact with themselves and with
our own transcendent needs, i.e. the "aliens" usually turn out identical to
us!!!

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 22:28:10 GMT
From: padraig@alchemy.ithaca.ny.us (Justin Sheckler)
Subject: Re: Christian SF

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
> I read a short story years ago that went like this: a human Christian
> missionary goes to a newly discovered planet to convert the non-human but
> quite intelligent natives there.  These beings were very gentle, lived in

That sounds quite like a short story I read in a book (by one author) that
was a collection of short stories, Ray Bradsbury (I *THINK*) "The Tatooed
Man" (It is quite possible that I am wrong on my stating the author) Does
that sound familiar? Fascinating book.  It had many, many interesting
sories in it.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 08:48:13 GMT
From: eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson)
Subject: Re: Christian SF

Possible further Christian SF examples are the novels of Stephen Lawhead.
I'm surprised he hasn't been mentioned in this discussion so far.  He wrote
the "Empyrion" diptich and 7 other novels whose titles escape me (two
fantasy trilogies, one Tolkienesque, one Arthurian and an SF novel about
a conversion experience, "Thief of Dreams" I think).

Also, how about Julian May's "Saga of the Exiles", in which several of her
characters are Christian, she has a future theology (based on the writings
of Pere Teilhard De Chardin), and better still, none of her Christian
characters are "goody-goodies", they're real people with real problems.

And for the hard stuff, Calvin Miller's "the Singer" trilogy, a modern
allegorical Christian fantasy: "the Singer", "the Song", and "the Finale".

Simon H. Le G. Bisson
School of Electrical Engineering 
Bath University, Claverton Down  
Bath, Avon, England
+44 225 826826 x 4020
...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!gdr!eesshlgb
eesshlgb%gdr.bath.ac.uk@cs.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 17:49:57 GMT
From: cjh@petsd.uucp (Chris Henrich)
Subject: Christian SF

My favorite example of Christian science-fiction is _The Divine Comedy_ by
Dante Alighieri.  I recommend the D. L. Sayers translation.  The Mandelbaum
translation is also good, and has the Italian and English side by side.

The third part, _Paradiso_, seems to me an anticipation of "cyberspace."

Regards,

Chris
106 Apple Street
Tinton Falls,N.J. 07724
(201)758-7288

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 00:25:26 GMT
From: bouma@cs.purdue.edu (William J. Bouma)
Subject: Re: Is there a "Christian" Science Fiction?

    I just read a short story that would definitely be called "Christian
Science Fiction". It is "Creator" by David lake. The premise is an advanced
race with very advanced computers. For entertainment they create universes
in their computers and watch what happens. Good story. But perhaps I was
biased since that is sort of what I do for my job.

    The story is in a collection "The Annual 1979 World's Best SF". This
volume is almost hot to the touch. It has "Come to the Party" by Herbert
and Busby, "In Alien Flesh" by Benford, "Persistence of Vision" by Vance.

Bill
bouma@cs.purdue.edu

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 16:48:52 GMT
From: jcc@cs.umd.edu (John Cherniavsky)
Subject: Ellison Article

Harlan Ellison has an article in the latest Asimov (or Analog - I get both
and I forget which one) based on an address he gave several years back at a
Con (WESTERCON?). It is a compilation of the stupid and vicious behaviors
of fans toward writers.  Anyone out there recognize themselves? At the end
of the article, the latest in abuse is unveiled - Electronic mail systems!

John C. Cherniavsky

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 15:59:49 GMT
From: bturner@hpcvlx.cv.hp.com (Bill Turner)
Subject: Re: Ellison Article

>> Harlan Ellison has an article in the latest Asimov (or Analog - I get
>> both and I forget which one) based on an address he gave several years
>> back at a Con (WESTERCON?). It is a compilation of the stupid and
>> vicious behaviors of fans toward writers.
>
>I've heard Ellison speak, and I've met him.  I'm not at all surprised that
>he has a collection of abuse from fans.  He can be very inspiring.

Ah, but you've missed the point of the article - not all the attacks are on
Harlan (and they ain't all attacks, either).  He's collected more than a
reasonable sampling of people (authors and artists) who have had fan
attacks, insensitive comments ("So what are you doing now to qualify
yourself as GoH?"), no-brain activities (show up on someone's doorstep
unexpected with 20-odd books you DEMAND must be signed), theft of goods
from visitors (just ask Forest Ackerman about these!), etc.

The point was not to say "see how bad I'm being treated," but rather to
turn over some rocks for fandom and show them the slimely things that are
lurking out there, giving fandom in general a bad name.

[My favorite part was the worm-turning story, where the anonymous haranguer
is exposed...]

Bill Turner
HP Interface Technology Operation
bturner@hp-pcd.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 13:52:16 GMT
From: wbk3a@watt.acc.virginia.edu (Wade B. Komisar)
Subject: Re: MAGIC VS SCIENCE

chen@debesys.gatech.edu (Ray Chen) writes:
>Aren't you doing science?  I think you are.  You may be indeed studying
>what you call magic but you are doing so in a scientific fashion.  To me,
>that makes it science.  If someone finds problem in your methodology, it
>may be bad science but it does seem to be science.

After following this debate on "science" vs "magic" for a while, I have to
stick in my opinion.

As your above paragraph points out "science" and "magic" are concepts from
two different relms of human experience.  "Magic" is phenomena, while
science is a methodology.  As such you can study "magic" scientifically.
However, this does not make magic into a science.  Indeed the better
comparison is between "magic" and "technology."  Both are human practices,
and both may or may not be studied scientifically.

The difference between "magic" and "technology" however is a tricky one.
As has been argued in this discussion, ad infinitum, both exhibit the same
tendency that from a certain set of human actions, a specific result is
produced.  And in a scientific mind-set, both "magic" and "technology"
would seem comprable: specific actions produce specific results.  I contend
that the difference between "magic" and "technology" does not lay with
either the human actions, or the results that are produced, but instead
pertains to how the practitioners of the practice perceive it working.
Using the sociological notions of "sacred" and "profane", the former
dealing with the "religious" and "holy", while the latter concerns the
"secular," we can say that magic invokes notions of the "sacred."  The
actions of a practitioner of magic are imagined to somehow harness,
control, call upon the intervention of the "sacred" in order to have the
"magic" succeed.  Thus the practice of magic is often guised in ritual,
special clothes, special times of the day, special words.  "Technology" is
a "profane" practice.  There is no need to ritualize the practice.
Although there are certain activities, such as going through a check-list
before flying a plane, that may seem ritualized, this is vastly different
than calling up a god-head to enable you to levitate.

Now, the theme of confusing "magic" with "technology" in science fiction
and in general literature as well (such as Twain's "A Conneticut Yankee..")
is interesting, and for the most part it takes the guise of "fooling" the
poor natives into thinking technology is magic.  However, the perception of
"technology" as "magic" is invoked by giving the practice a touch of the
"sacred."  Thus the _Lord of Light_ invokes the East Indian pantheon to
explain to the unempowered descendants of the first settlers, the
technology of life extention.

Sorry to ramble on, but I finally had to say my piece.

Wade Komisar
wbk3a@virginia.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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Today's Topics:

	    Books - Asprin & Brin & Cowper & Gerrold (2 msgs) &
                    L'Engle (4 msgs) & Kim Robinson

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 06:56:23 GMT
From: seanf@sco.com (Sean Fagan)
Subject: _Phule's Company_ review

In _M.Y.T.H. Inc., In Action_, Asprin gave a small plug for an upcoming
book called _Phule's Company_ ("First in the All-New, All-Hilarious
Series," according to the book cover).

Well, this is a *much* better book that MIIA.  It *is* funny in places, but
rarely goes out of its way to introduce something solely for humor's sake.
More than that, though, it happens to be a pretty good sf book.  Oh, there
are some problems with it, but they are, if you accept the major premise
(which wasn't that difficult, actually), then most of it is easy to
swallow.

A non-spoiler plot summary: Will Phule, "megamillionaire," is an officer in
the "Space Legion," a future-day equivalent of the Foreign Legion.  After
getting into some trouble, he gets command of a post filled with misfits
and losers, all rejects from other commanders who didn't want them.  He
starts building their confidence and turning them into a well-tuned corp,
accompanied by his butler.

My main problems with it are the butler and his wealth.  The first one I
had, at times, a hard time accepting, and the latter was sometimes used as
a deus ex machina (or should that be deus ex walleta? 8-)) concept.
Fortunately, the use of wealth *was* kept to a minimum, for the most part.
Other than that, though, I'm worried that the concept will worsen in the
next novel(s), as did the SSR, but that's a matter for later books, not
this one.

All in all, it read a lot like the original Stainless Steel Rat novel.  I
did enjoy it quite a bit.  I'd give it a +3.5.  A recommended light read.

Sean Eric Fagan
(408) 458-1422 
seanf@sco.COM  
uunet!sco!seanf

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 03:31:23 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Uplift War speculation

There are two peripheral comments in David Brin's "The Uplift War" about
hydrogen breathers.  First, Kault mentions some recent negotiations with
them which involved humans.  Later, Gailet finds a passing reference to
some hydrogen breathers joining the oxygen-breathing civilization.

It could be that these are just throw-away mentions made to add depth and
complexity to that civilization.  But I should like to speculate that these
mentions were planted to foreshadow developments in a further book or
books.  They just had that feel to them.

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 16:44:44 GMT
From: fornax!manuel@andrew.cs.ubc.ca (Frank Manuel)
Subject: White Bird of Kinship

I recently read "The Road to Corlay" Vol.1 of The White Bird of Kinship by
Richard Cowper. The opening line grabbed me immediately:
   "Cold curtains of November rain came drifting slowly up the valley like
    an endless procession of phantom mourners following an invisible
    hearse."
Of course, living where I do, the imagery isn't that obscure. My questions
are:
   1. Has anyone out there read these books?
   2. Are the remaining volumes worth reading?
   3. Any other great opening lines?

Frank Manuel
Computing Science, Simon Fraser University
Burnaby, B.C., Canada V5A 1S6
manuel@cs.sfu.ca

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 14:40:11 GMT
From: charles@zip.eecs.umich.edu (Charles Jacob Cohen)
Subject: David Gerrold's "A Rage For Revenge"

Just a couple of questions:

I'm reading the third book, "A Rage For Revenge" from the War against the
Chtorr series (I can't put the books down!) and I was wondering, Who is
Solomon Short?  He is quoted throughout the entire novel.  Also, is this
the final book in the series, or will there be more?  Thanks in advance.

Chuck

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 16:53:12 GMT
From: cozzlab@garnet.berkeley.edu
Subject: Re: David Gerrold's "A Rage For Revenge"

charles@eecs.umich.edu (Charles Jacob Cohen) writes:
>I'm reading the third book, "A Rage For Revenge" from the War against the
>Chtorr series (I can't put the books down!) and I was wondering, Who is
>Solomon Short?  He is quoted throughout the entire novel.

He doesn't exist.  He's Gerrold's equivalent of Heinlein's Lazarus Long.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 20:46:04 GMT
From: nixon@acsu.buffalo.edu (karen nixon)
Subject: L'Engle new book?

   I was wondering if someone could tell me if Madeleine L'Engle has a new
fantasy book out within the past year? Her _Wrinkle in Time_ books have
long been favorites of mine. I notice she has a bunch of other 'young
adult' books, but none seem to have unicorns or anything on the covers.

Thanks!
Karen

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 22:43:37 GMT
From: haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig)
Subject: Re: L'Engle new book?

nixon@acsu.Buffalo.EDU (Karen Nixon):
>I was wondering if someone could tell me if Madeleine L'Engle has a new
>fantasy book out within the past year? Her _Wrinkle in Time_ books have
>long been favorites of mine.

Yes.  Her most recent "Wrinkle" book (actually, all her fiction books are
in the same universe and have overlapping characters, but some, like "Many
Waters" are more tightly linked to that first trilogy than others) is "An
Appropriate Time".

>I notice she has a bunch of other 'young adult' books, but none seem to
>have unicorns or anything on the covers.

See the parenthetical comment.  But you're right, most of her other books
have a relatively weak fantasy component.

Dani Zweig
haste+@andrew.cmu.edu 

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 23:41:45 GMT
From: mlelias@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu (Mike Elias)
Subject: Re: L'Engle new book?

nixon@acsu.Buffalo.EDU (Karen Nixon) writes:
> I was wondering if someone could tell me if Madeleine L'Engle has a new
> fantasy book out within the past year? Her _Wrinkle in Time_ books have
> long been favorites of mine. I notice she has a bunch of other 'young
> adult' books, but none seem to have unicorns or anything on the covers.

   Could someone tell what the titles of the other books are in this group?

Mike Elias
Miami University
Mlelias@Miavx1.Bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 01:07:17 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: L'Engle new book?

nixon@acsu.Buffalo.EDU (Karen Nixon) writes:
>I was wondering if someone could tell me if Madeleine L'Engle has a new
>fantasy book out within the past year?

Yes, AN ACCEPTABLE TIME came out late last year.

>I notice she has a bunch of other 'young adult' books, but none seem to
>have unicorns or anything on the covers.

So what does that indicate?  That they aren't fantasy?

Almost all of L'Engle's novels (even her "adult" ones) are interconnected
by crossovers of characters. Not all of them are science fiction or
fantasy, but some of them (even aside from the Time Quartet) are.

The eldest child of Calvin O'Keefe and Meg Murry from A WRINKLE IN TIME
(Polly, who can be said to have appeared in A SWIFTLY TILTING PLANET, as
Meg was pregnant in that book) is a major character in THE ARM OF THE
STARFISH (which is borderline science fiction), DRAGONS IN THE WATERS
(which is borderline fantasy), A HOUSE LIKE A LOTUS (which is not sf/f at
all), and AN ACCEPTABLE TIME (which is definitely fantasy).

Two other novels of hers that are sf are part of the Austin Family series.
THE YOUNG UNICORNS is extremely borderline, but A RING OF ENDLESS LIGHT
(which remains my personal favorite of her novels) is solidly sf.

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 08:29:18 GMT
From: mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu (Philip Marlowe)
Subject: Re: Review: Escape from Kathmandu

eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond) writes:
>Title:     Escape from Kathmandu
>By:        Kim Stanley Robinson
>
>   One of the traps that lies in wait for talented young writers is the
>canard that they ought to be putting their gift to Higher Purposes than
>Mere Entertainment. A great deal of self-important garbage gets churned
>out by victims of this delusion who haven't yet learned that a novel that
>doesn't entertain is like a baby trying to fly before he can walk; the
>result is at best a tantrum and at worst a fatal fall.
>
>   Sad to say, Kim Stanley Robinson had this bug for a while. I thought
>_Icehenge_ was a self-indulgent, rambling, pointless pile of junk; and
>_The_Wild_Shore_'s spindly narrative frame nearly collapsed under the load
>of Message, Significance, and risible Political Correctness it was made to
>carry (Nebula juries seem to be unreasonably impressed by that sort of
>thing, which probably explains why they run a poor second in prestige to
>the Hugo). After those two failures I wrote off Robinson as just another
>Bright Young Thing ruined by the artiste syndrome.

   Yo, isn't there anyone else on the net willing to defend Mr.  Robinson's
honor?  (Sigh, looks like I have to pick up the gauntlet.)

   Although you do give _Escape_From_Kathmandu_ a glowing review, Eric, I
think your analysis of Robinson's previous work misses the mark.  I find
all of Robinson's work entertaining; granted, his pacing is slow (perhaps
this is what you object to in the earlier novels), but Robinson's
characterizations are among the strongest in the SF field today.  In his
earlier books, his dialogue is admittedly a bit stilted, but his
imaginative depictions of future societies, his clear-sighted presentations
of difficult moral questions (without resorting to simple-minded
"This-is-good-and-this-is-bad" polarities), and the overall atmospheres
which his different novels powerfully evoke more than make up for this
minor deficiency.

   You may find this hard to believe, Eric, but it can be very entertaining
to watch a character learn and change.  _The_Wild_Shore_ isn't a novel
about a failed revolution; what carries the book is watching the young
protagonist mature in a world which we readers find bittersweet and
depressing; he learns to accept that world as best as he can.  (For those
of you who don't know, TWS takes place along the Southern California coast
after the US has been decimated by neutron bombs.  The US has been declared
off-limits by the rest of the world, and any attempt to rebuild the country
into anything more than a simple agrarian society is met with destructive
laser blasts from killer satellites.)

   Another entertaining aspect of TWS is one which perhaps only San Diego
County residents are privy to - recognizing local landmarks seen through
the eyes of someone who hasn't the faintest idea of what they originally
were.  My own favorite instance of this when the protagonist wanders
through the ruins of UC San Diego (Robinson's alma mater, by the way).
You're never told that it _was_ UC San Diego.  Instead, we are shown a
rubble of concrete with occasional blackboards poking through, and are told
that it's about a mile north of La Jolla; the protagonist's old mentor, who
lived through the holocaust, breaks down and cries something like "I went
to school here!"  No doubt readers who like to be told everything find
scenes like this frustrating, but readers who can make the inferences find
such a scene all the more poignant since our culture and society are
rendered so alien to one of our descendants.

   TWS can also be read as a sort of meta-fictional critique of the
traditional science fiction novel where the hero solves some technological
problem, or wins the battle, or what have you.  A novel falls into the
hands of the protagonist, describing the Munchhausenesque adventures of an
American who claims to have escaped from America, and subverted the
Japanese power structure which helps keeps America from rising again.  The
teenagers eagerly read the novel, believing it as truth; the old-timers
read the book and laugh at its ridiculousness.  One of the protagonists'
friends, inspired by the novel, ends up dying while playing the fiery young
revolutionary; the protagonist comes to realize that such revolutionary
acts are doomed to failure, and grows up emotionally through this
experience.

   I find _The_Wild_Shore_ to be one of the best SF novels from the '80's;
although it's a very different book, it's every bit as good as
_Neuromancer_.  Dan'l Daheny Oakes writes about the difference between mind
candy and mind steak-and-potatoes.  Robinson consistently offers
intellectual sirloins to his readers.

   _Icehenge_ is not as compelling a book as _The_Wild_Shore_, but its
depiction of the consequences of a society where longevity brings about
loss of long-term memories is original and thoroughly explored.  It is
probably Robinson's weakest novel; I was rather irritated that two
different first-person narratives have exactly the same tone-of-voice and
style.  However, the ideas explored are given the same moral complexity
that typifies his other writings, and the actual plot line concerning the
mystery of where a Stonehenge-like artifact on Pluto came from is engaging.
It's hardly the "rambling, pointless pile of junk" Eric would have readers
of his review believe it is.

   _A_Memory_of_Whiteness_ is a look at a future where physics and music
are again reconciled, an ultimately optimistic future society where
diversity of expression is encouraged.  I don't know what sort of musical
training Robinson has, but his description of the creative process of
composition and his prose describing music is unusually accurate (I should
know, I'm a composer myself.)  His portrayal of a composer is the best
fictional treament of that profession since Mann's _Doctor_Faustus_.
Robinson seems to be well-versed in contemporary classical music, as his
descriptions of the protagonist's compositions seem to be reasonable
extrapolations of modern music trends (the list of compositions he cites in
his novella "The Blind Geometer" would appear to make him more conversant
with modern music than most American writers of any genre. Most writers
today seem to be familiar only with rock and roll, a minority with jazz.)

   AMOW has a fascinating plot concerning an erudite sect of dramaturges
who treat manipulation of real-life people and events as an aesthetically
savorable experience.  Many of Robinson's works are concerned with art of
some form or another, but this novel is probably his most thorough
exploration of what art is and how it affects us.

   Last, but not least, _The_Gold_Coast_ is an alternate future history
which has certain conscious ties with _The_Wild_Shore_.  There is no
holocaust in _The_Gold_Coast_; rather, the urbanization currently running
amok in Southern California is extrapolated into a mass of Orange County
condos linked by multi-tiered highways traversed by computerized electronic
automobiles.  It is the most exuberant of the four novels I've discussed
here, and is the most impressive in its assimilation of Message and
Philosophical Content with Entertainment.

   The plot concerns the adventures of the artistically-inclined son of a
defense contractor, who becomes mixed up with saboteurs who are attacking
the company his father works for.  While SDI seems to be receding as
national defense prerogative, at the time of _The_Gold_Coast's publication,
it was very much in the air.  TGC is critical of SDI; the defense
contractor instead believes that the proper, safer method of defense lies
in automated small planes loaded with conventional explosive missiles
capable of executing rapid dives from orbital heights and returning to a
sub-orbit at speeds which would kill a human pilot.

   The book is extremely critical of the relationships between the military
and big business, which are absurdly interlinked in TGC.  TGC is also
populated with the most diverse range of characters in any Robinson novel,
most of them extremely well-drawn.  My own favorite is the philosophical
surfer.

   I realize that such an honor probably doesn't mean much to you, Eric,
but _The_Gold_Coast_ was on the New York Times list of 100 notable books
for its year of publication; in other words a science fiction novel
successfully competed against the American literary mainstream.

   If you haven't guessed by now, Robinson is one of my favorite authors
today.  I think every book of his, including the short story collection
_The_Planet_On_The_Table_ is well worth reading.  I haven't read
_Escape_to_Kathmandu_ yet, but you can bet that I'll buy it as soon as the
paperback hits my local bookstores.

Chris Hertzog
mu298ac@sdcc6.ucsd.edu

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

		Books - Ruff (2 msgs) & Sterling (2 msgs) &
                        Watt-Evans & SF for Children (9 msgs) &
                        Requests (4 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 04:53:47 GMT
From: chen@anubis.gatech.edu (Ray Chen)
Subject: Fool on the Hill by Matt Ruff

Did anyone read this or did it slip by as a mainstream novel?

In my opinion, it's very-nice-to-wonderful modern fantasy.  Those people
with good memories of their college days would especially enjoy this book,
I think.

Ray Chen
chen@ics.gatech.edu

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 20:46:25 GMT
From: laura@radio.astro.utoronto.ca (Laura Carriere)
Subject: Re: Fool on the Hill by Matt Ruff

I loved this book.  I spent the whole time I was reading it expecting to
see a man with a kite calling the wind, or Bohemian students on horseback
on the front campus lawn of the University where I work (and studied).
Definitely one of those books that completely caught my imagination,
probably because the "real" events meshed so well with the "magic" events.
And I loved all the little people and their battles with, oh, I can't say
anymore.  Read the book.  It's great.  (And this from a hard core sf fan.)

Laura Carriere

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 13:08:42 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Schismatrix question

   Back when 'Schismatrix' came out, I saw references to other Sterling
novels in that milieu. Anyone know what they were called?

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 20:52:54 GMT
From: johnsonr@thor.acc.stolaf.edu (R o d Johnson)
Subject: Re: Schismatrix question

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes:
>Back when 'Schismatrix' came out, I saw references to other Sterling
>novels in that milieu. Anyone know what they were called?

As a group they're called the "Shaper/Mechanist stories".  I'm not sure if
that's Sterling's name for them or just fan talk.  The only title that
comes to mind right now is "Cicada Queen," but there are several others,
all short stories.  I think all of them are contained in Sterling's
collection "Crystal Express."

Rod Johnson
U Michigan Linguistics
rcj@um.cc.umich.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 09:58:46 GMT
From: rdw2030@venus.tamu.edu
Subject: Ethshar books

I have read and greatly enjoyed Lawrence Watt-Evans Ethshar books.  (The
Misenchanted Sword, With a Single Spell, and The Unwilling Warlord.)  I
have gotten somewhat addicted to the land and people of Ethshar!  Does
anyone know if any more in this line are planned by Mr. Watt-Evans?

Also, what other Watt-Evans would you suggest similar in style to these
books.  I am aware of the Warlock series, but that's a bit many for me now
(fledgling sf/f reader that I am).  What is it, 17 books now??

Thanks!

Mark C. Lowe

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 21:38:00 GMT
From: EPSTEIN@ksuvm.ksu.edu (Emily Epstein)
Subject: SF for kids

There're lots of kids' books being published. Several publishers have sf
lines. (Atheneum has a good one.) I don't know about absolutely beginning
readers, but there are several series for very young readers, like the
Commander Toad series by Jane Yolen. I've seen some choose-your-own-
adventure type books with sf themes aimed at young readers.

Older books can be good too. How about your old childhood favorites?
They're probably still around. Madelein L'Engel's _A_Wrinkle_in_Time_ won
about every award for children's literature there is. Robert Lawson's
_Mr._Twig's_Mistake_ is fun. So are the Mushroom Planet books by Eleanor
Cameron and the Miss Pickerel books by Ellen MacGregor and Dora Pantell.
Don't give up on fantasy altogether. Lampman's _The_City_Under_the_Back_
Steps_ is a good read, and will teach a kid more about ants than s/he ever
thought s/he wanted to know.

Major authors you've been reading for years have written kids' books that
have stood up well over time. Andre Norton wrote lots of them (More
recently, try her Star Ka'at books). So did Gordon Dickson (My personal
favorite is _Secret_Under_the_Sea_), Asimov, Del Rey (_Runaway_Robot_ is
good), and Heinlein (there may be some sexual stereotypes in some that you
wouldn't care to inflict on your son, but others are fabulous). If you
don't mind excessive laughter at bedtime, I highly recommend Gene deWeese's
_Major_Corby_&_the _Unidentified_Flapping_Object_.

This is a minimal list of kids' books that I've read and enjoyed. I've
reread some of them recently. They may be called juveniles, but they're fun
for grownups too. I haven't kept up with the market, but I know there's a
lot of new juvenile sf coming out, by relatively new writers.

Any bookdealer with a children's section can help you find suitable
material.  Why don't you ask the children's librarian at your public
library? The library probably still has the older, out of print books that
are now hard to find, and he or she can steer you to stuff that's not only
been field tested, but can be had immediately at no cost.

Emily

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 00:23:21 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

> I like to read books aloud to my 4-year-old son, but I find most of the
> "conventional" childrens' books boring.  I'd love to find some books
> written to a beginning reader's level that deal with space exploration,
> spacecraft, computers, androids, space colonies, science and technology,
> or other SF themes that would be acceptable to present to children
> (that's right, alien sex is out of the question).

I think you're out of luck for a few years.  There is no science fiction
written for 4-year olds, because 4-year olds don't need science fiction to
fill them with a "sense of wonder," and probably just aren't that
interested in androids, space shuttle schematics, and what have you.  I'd
suggest that you cultivate your own appreciation for conventional
children's books.  A lot of them are quite good.  (A lot of them are also
quite bad.  You have to look around.)

If you must have science fiction, try _Harold and the Purple Crayon_.  It
isn't science fiction, but shares a number of qualities with SF, featuring
a voyage to a different world by means of a technology which, though
unknown to present-day science, is logically consistent according to its
internal rules.

Also read _Little Bear_, by Elsie Minarek, which includes a trip to the
moon, sort of, and is a wonderful book.

If all else fails, ask a children's librarian.  They're almost invariably
helpful.

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 00:19:10 GMT
From: cy5@cunixa.cc.columbia.edu (Conway Yee)
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

For elementary school aged kids, I am partial to

1) The Danny Dunn series of books
2) The Miss Pickerel (sp?) series of books.

Conway Yee

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 15:37:55 GMT
From: mikeg@c3.c3.lanl.gov (Michael P. Gerlek)
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

gordon@Stars.Reston.Unisys.COM (Del Gordon) writes:
> I noticed a mention of a book called _Mother Goose for Outer Space_ or
> something similar (in reference to Stanislaw Lem works) and it made me
> wonder if there is any science fiction available for children of
> elementary school age or even preschool age.

Since mentioning this book a week or so ago, I've received several emailed
queries, so I thought I'd post.

Unfortunately my copy is several thousand miles away right now, or else I'd
provide detailed publication info [someone ought there will undoubtedly
post it anyway for me].  The title is _A Space Child's Mother Goose_; it is
a collection of nursery rhymes adapted for (to coin a current phrase) the
cybernetic age.  It is filled with detailed pen and ink drawings that go
with the rhymes.  And while it is suitable for children (I got my copy in
third grade or so) most won't be appreciated until a few years later, and
it is probably better suited for adults because of all the underlying
scientific references, puns, misinterpulations, etc.  Most of the poems can
make (gifted) children giggle, but as they grow older they'll appreciate it
more and more.  *Highly recommended* for the right child, though something
to grow with.

As for the question of children's SF in general, a few thoughts:
all classics and well-known but ought to be mentioned at the start,
and probably geared towards gifted kids, 3rd or 4th grade and up:

  * _A Diamond in the Window_ (author unknown): not strictly SF,
       maybe fantasy-ish
  * the _Wrinkle in Time_ books (Madeline L'Engle): classic SF for
       kids, with suitable Meaning and Morals; the series is geared
       for older kids as the series develops, I think
  * the Narnia books (C.S.Lewis): ditto
  * _The Hobbit_ (Tolkien): while the actual trilogy is hard-going
       for kids, The Hobbit is an excellent story read on it's own
       either by or to children, dragons and magic and all ("Elves,
       Mister Frodo, elves!")
  * anything by Dr. Suess: granted not SF, but for the youngest kids
       Dr. Suess will put them in the right mind-set for later life :-)
  * the Dr. Doolittle books (you know, "talk to the animals"): again, not
       SF, but fantasy-ish and heading kids in the Right Direction

Hmm.  Only a few of these are straight SF/Fantasy.  Other titles?

M.P.Gerlek
mikeg@lanl.gov

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 16:56:39 GMT
From: fornax!manuel@andrew.cs.ubc.ca (Frank Manuel)
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

Always delighted to "meet" a parent who reads to their children, and cares
WHAT they read. I read all the "Wrinkle in Time" books by L'Engle, and Anne
McCaffrey's Dragonrider books to my children. Here are a few suggestions
which are not strictly within the guidelines of your original request, but
still worth a read:

   The Cuckoo Clock by Mrs. Molesworth 
   ISBN 0-8317-1907-9
   Mayflower Books 
   575 Lexington Ave. 
   New York 10022

   The Story of Bruno and Sylvie by Lewis Carroll

   The Secret World of OG by Pierre & Patsy Burton 
   ISBN 0-7710-1386-8 
   McLellan & Stewart 
   25 Hollinger Rd., Toronto

I have posted these rather than email in the hope that others will do
likewise, and add to my list. I'll probably be a grandfather within a few
years, and like to give books as gifts.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 14:13:19 GMT
From: bloch@wucs1.wustl.edu (Charlene Bloch)
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

I'm quite sure that what led me into SF was fairy tales. Yes, I know "they"
say they are too violent for children etc., but I suffered no ill effects
and I loved them. I inherited a HUGE book containing the complete works of
Hans Christian Anderson and the Brothers Grimm with lovely illustrations
which I read and reread for MANY years. Because so many of these fairy
tales are so completely off the wall, they perhaps get one used to
accepting stories about weird and wonderful creatures/situations, and so SF
is the next logical step.

Another book which I adored was Alice in Wonderland (I never got around to
Through the Looking Glass until I was an adult) which also requires the
suspension of belief often so essential to the enjoyment of SF. This book
for me has had the added advantage of always being at the right level. It's
great as an adventure for little ones and the absurdity of some of the
characters becomes more obvious the older on gets. (I still read it about
once a year, with great enjoyment).

Charlene

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 17:54:28 GMT
From: rrr@svl.cdc.com (rich ragan)
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

At the age of 5, my son liked "SF" books like "Space Monster" about a
creature named Gorp that eats asteroids and planets and what it does when
it meets a planet that wants to dissect it for study. It is all very
humorous and has been read many times.  Other books such as Jed and the
Space Bandits, Jed and the ___________ (fill in the blank) were also
enjoyed. The Commander Toad and the Black Hole, Commander Toad and the
_______ also were appreciated.  For adults, they are filled with awful
groaner puns.

Now that he is 6, we have read several of the Heinlein juveniles together.
He loves them. "Red Planet" and "The Star Beast" have been the big hits so
far.  Minor "on the fly" editing/simplification is sometimes necessary but
this keeps you on your toes. I enjoyed them all over again since I haven't
read them since primary school days.

Richard R. Ragan
Control Data Corp.
Silicon Valley Operations
(408) 496-4340

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 19:43:49 GMT
From: AS0ERP@bingvma.bitnet (Betsy Perry)
Subject: SF for kids

I still remember a book called The Enormous Egg about a chicken that
hatches a triceratops that I read in 2nd grade.  Dr.  Doolittle books are
also recommended.

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 18:19:24 GMT
From: huxley!karla@uunet.uu.net (Karla Shapiro)
Subject: Re: SF for Kids

There's a book called Aliens for Breakfast, I forget who wrote it but it's
about a third grade level and an amusing book.

There is also lots of young adult SF out there (Madeline L'Engle for
example) and Daniel Pinkwater has written a few as well (Fat Men from Outer
Space and The Great Muffin Fiend).

Good luck with finding stuff, and please post a summary!

Karla

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 12:42:39 GMT
From: PHB100@psuvm.psu.edu
Subject: anyone recognize this story? (WAS Magic vs Science)

I remember reading a short story years ago in my high school days about a
multi-generation experiment or maybe it was an R&D project.  Anyway, what
it was, a (large) group of people had been segregated in a "preserve" type
of environment with a very high wall around it.  They raised their children
as if magic actually worked (with a little high-tech help) and raised
several (at least) generations of "wizards".  The point of the project was
to develop some people who could do things that "science" could not (there
was a reason for this, but I can't remember what it was).
   The central character was a boy in "magic school" learning to be a
wizard.  He also had great interests in "technology," however, technology
was hated and feared (this was a problem with the original research
project, the inhabitants could not adjust to the outside world, so the
fruits of the project could only be studied from a distance).
   Anyway, to make a short story, short, the boy combined magic and
technology and made a glider with which he flew over the wall around the
world.  Where all this was explained to him.

   It was an interesting story and I'd like to read it again, so if anyone
knows the title or author, please let me know.  Thanks.

Paul Baughman
227C Computer Building
University Park  PA   16801
(814) 865-2160

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 18:52:00 GMT
From: RDBROWN@ualr.bitnet
Subject: Information request

Does anyone have any history/anecdotes regarding the book "The Clones" by
P. T. Olemy (Caravelle Books, New York; 092-00840-060)?  I've heard various
sources remark that it is _the_worst_ science-fiction novel ever written,
bar none. I've got a copy and I can believe it.

Does anyone know who is P. T. Olemy in the mundane world (the name P. T.
Olemy is such a wild coincidence it has certainly GOT to be a pen name)?
How many copies were printed and is this book really worth anything to
anybody? Has anyone else actually tried reading it?

Thanks in advance.

Robert Brown
Little Rock Science Fiction Society
RDBROWN@UALR.BITNET

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 08:14:52 GMT
From: schekker@cstw33.prl.philips.nl (Maurice Schekkerman)
Subject: Title request (possible Heinlein)

A while ago I read an early SF-story of which I want to know the title. I
believe the author was Heinlein, but I'm not sure of it. The story outline
is as follows:

The government is sending a space ship to a nearby star. To keep contact
twins are used. One member of a twin is on board, the other is back on
Earth.  The twins have telepathic contact, which is faster than light.

Does anyone recognize this story. Please e-mail your answers as this is not
of general interest.

Thanks in advance.

Maurice Schekkerman
Centre for Software Technology (CST)
Philips, Eindhoven
the Netherlands
schekker@cst.prl.philips.nl

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 21:09:19 GMT
From: smcgee@albion.utah.edu (Scott Mcgee)
Subject: Also looking for author & story

I too would like any clues to a story I read once.

The story is (I think) a short story or otherwise part of a collection.

I read this story many years ago and the details have become blurred so if
it sounds familiar but not quite right reply anyway.

The Plot:   (Well. some of the parts I remember.)

  Some scientist, while trying to create life in the lab, ends up creating
a "fast-evolving" life form which soom becomes intelligent. After a bit, he
finds a way to communicate with them. Due to some threat (perhaps a war in
"our" world) he has them create some sort of force field. This is then used
to protect the installation (was it on an island?) from an attack.

I don't remember enough else to write it down well enough to make sense but
if it triggers any connections for you please let me know.

Scott McGee
smcgee%albion@cs.utah.edu

------------------------------
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SF-LOVERS Digest           Tuesday, 26 Jun 1990       Volume 15 : Issue 240

Today's Topics:

       Books - Card (3 msgs) & Cooper & Gentle & Gerrold & L'Engle &
               MacAvoy & Sterling & Watt-Evans (2 msgs) & Wolfe & 
               Request Answers (3 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 13:28:59 GMT
From: amcintire@umiami.miami.edu
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

jlipitz@eagle.wesleyan.edu writes:
> Does anybody know anything anout Orson Scott Card?  What he's working on
> now?  Is there going to be a third Ender book or anything?  I get the
> feeling that I know more about Thomas Pynchon than I do about OSC.  	

If you do, then it's for different reasons. Pynchon _chooses_ to keep
himself firmly out of the public eye. You're just ignorant of Card's
persona, activities, whereabouts [that's not a flame, ignorance is not a
crime].

Card was, and may still be, a fixture on the fan circuit [I'm not, so I
don't know what his status is these days]. He used to be famous for a
standup comedic rap, the secular humanist equivalent of a revival, but I
understand that churchly concerns, his own or others', forced him to cool
it.

He also used to publish a newsletter-cum-fanzine from his home in
Greensboro, North Carolina. Again, I don't know if that is still going on.

I know people who have met him and liked him. I also have a friend who is a
well-known science fiction writer who considers Card a jerk. De gustibus is
often disputandum here on the net, so you will probably find a full
spectrum of opinions. So, take a Card, any Card...

Alex
amcintire@umiami.miami.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 16:02:19 GMT
From: sharon@asylum.sf.ca.us (Sharon Fisher)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

At San Francisco's Gay Freedom Day parade yesterday, one person was
carrying a sign saying that people should boycott Card because he wrote
anti-gay books.  Anybody know anything about this?  Thanks.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 06:57:50 GMT
From: smcgee@albion.utah.edu (Scott Mcgee)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

Today I ran onto a book by Orson Scott Card. It is called "Treason" and is
apparently, a rewrite of one called "Planet of Treason". I didn't have the
cash to pick it up then but just thought that maybe I should ask what those
who've read it think.

Note: I have read "Ender's Game" and "Speaker for the Dead" but none of the
rest of his books. I plan on reading his "Alvin Maker" series this summer
however.

What else of his should I read? What order should I read the "Alvin"
boooks?

Scott McGee
smcgee%albion@cs.utah.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 20:15:53 GMT
From: HANSCHKA%uhavax.DECnet@uhasun.hartford.edu
Subject: re: Susan Cooper books

I have, and have read :) all of "The Dark Is Rising" books. One question I
have is why the packaged set only includes four of the books, and excludes
the one called _The Greenwitch_[I think] I'd also like to know if she has
other books out, possibly adult ones instead of "juvies".

Ruth H

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 21:11:33 GMT
From: YOUNG@vm.epas.utoronto.ca (Abigail Young)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #238

I've just finished reading two quite interesting SF novels by a British
author, Mary Gentle. They are entitled _Golden Witchbreed_ and _Ancient
Light_. I found the premises interesting, the characters pretty
well-drawn, and the creation of an alien culture realistic. The second book
in particular is quite dark and seemed to me to end rather abruptly, as if
there might be something more to come. Has anyone else (especially those in
Britain) heard of her and/or the books? Are they the first two parts of a
trilogy? What about other books by the same author? I found a 'young adult'
fantasy by her in the library as well, and it was quite unappealing, as
were all the characters.

Thank you for your help!

Yours faithfully,

Abigail Ann Young
Research Associate
150 Charles Street W.
Victoria College
University of Toronto
Toronto, Ontario M5S 1K9 Canada
1-416-585-4504
YOUNG@VM.EPAS.UTORONTO.CA
REED@VM.EPAS.UTORONTO.CA

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 14:18:28 GMT
From: K42@dhdurz1.bitnet (Monika Best)
Subject: Gerrold- a few questions

Hi!

In the American catalog of Books In Print '90 the book "When HARLIE Was
Two" (author: D. Gerrold, of course) is listed. Does anybody out there know
if it actually exists (or if it ever DID exist)? I've tried to order it
(I'm from Germany), and three times (!!) they sent me the first one
(Release 2.0). Still I didn't give up and tried it again; then the people
in my bookshop told me it was out of print. Can anybody help me to find
this book?

I've read that there are revised versions of book 1 and 2 of the Chtorr
series. It would be nice if somebody could tell me the main differences to
the old versions. Are they worth buying even though I've got the earlier
ones? Is it NECESSARY?  Thanks a lot for your help!

Moni

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 23:42:36 GMT
From: markb@ann-arbor.cimage.com (Mark Bernstein)
Subject: Re: L'Engle new book?

nixon@acsu.Buffalo.EDU writes:

>I was wondering if someone could tell me if Madeleine L'Engle has a new
>fantasy book out within the past year? Her _Wrinkle in Time_ books have
>long been favorites of mine.  I notice she has a bunch of other 'young
>adult' books, but none seem to have unicorns or anything on the covers.

   Yes, L'Engle is still writing, and has come out with two new Young Adult
fantasies in the past two to three years.  _Many Waters_ is the fourth book
in the Murry family series (after _A Wrinkle in Time_, _A Wind in the
Door_, and _A Swiftly Tilting Planet_), and is a time travel story
featuring the twins, Sandy and Dennys.  (One word of warning - those who
don't care much for stories based in Biblical mythology may be a bit put
off.)  Most recently, _An Acceptable Time_, published in hardcover in 1989,
is another time-travel type story, centered around Polyhymnia O'Keefe, Meg
and Calvin's daughter.  As something of a L'Engle completist, I recommend
both.

Mark Bernstein

------------------------------

Date: 22 Jun 90 21:57:49 GMT
From: quasar@samurai-cat.ctt.bellcore.com (Laurence R. Brothers)
Subject: The Lens of the World.

R. A. MacAvoy's latest book "The Lens of the World" is very good. I've read
her "Tea With the Black Dragon" and Damiano series, and this book has
something that those lacked, something that made those books less than
satisfying to read, despite the nice writing.  The fantasy-world seems
better defined in TLotW than in the modern and historical worlds of the
other books mentioned, but that is not exactly what I mean; those books had
some kind of murkyness or turgidity to the prose that made them inferior.
Besides I didn't like the plot or premise of the Damiano series.

Like most good books, this one has flaws, one being the unbelievable
competence of the protagonist. Nevertheless, this book is one of the best
I've read this year. The book is one of a series (trilogy I think), but it
can be read for itself.

Laurence R. Brothers
Bellcore
Computer Technology Transfer
Knowledge-Based Systems
quasar@bellcore.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 09:16:51 GMT
From: eesshlgb@gdr.bath.ac.uk (S H L G Bisson)
Subject: Re: Schismatrix question

jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James) writes:
>Back when 'Schismatrix' came out, I saw references to other Sterling
>novels in that milieu. Anyone know what they were called?

They weren't novels, they were a series of short stories, and are to be
found in the first section of his collection "Crystal Express". Read them
soon!

There was another Schismatrix question earlier (can't remember poster) with
respect to Lindsay in the Arena. Personally I think there was no way that
Sterling could describe Lindsay's insights, it was a totally alien
environment and L had taken a major dose of PDKL-95 aka Shatter.

Simon H. Le G. Bisson
School of Electrical Engineering 
Bath University, Claverton Down  
Bath, Avon, England
+44 225 826826 x 4020
...!uunet!mcvax!ukc!gdr!eesshlgb
eesshlgb%gdr.bath.ac.uk@cs.ucl.ac.uk

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 23:50:54 GMT
From: jacobs@freezer.it.udel.edu (Mike Jacobs)
Subject: Re: Ethshar books

rdw2030@venus.tamu.edu writes:
>I have read and greatly enjoyed Lawrence Watt-Evans Ethshar books.  (The
>Misenchanted Sword, With a Single Spell, and The Unwilling Warlord.)  I
>have gotten somewhat addicted to the land and people of Ethshar!  Does
>anyone know if any more in this line are planned by Mr. Watt-Evans?

He says he's contracted for 2 more.

>Also, what other Watt-Evans would you suggest similar in style to these
>books.  I am aware of the Warlock series, but that's a bit many for me now
>(fledgling sf/f reader that I am), what is it, 17 books now??
                                               
He has written a 4 book series, _The Lords of Dus_.  It's also a fantasy
environment, but not as light.

He's written a somewhat-cyberpunk book called 'Nightside City.'

Mike J

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 02:17:00 GMT
From: GUNTHAR%MKVAX1.DECNET@msus1.bitnet ("CthulhuBuster...er...Bustee")
Subject: Watt-Evans request

rdw2030@venus.tamu.edu(Mark C. Lowe) writes:
>what other Watt-Evans would you suggest similar in style to these books?

The Lords of Dus series is rather good.  It differs from the Eshar series
in that there is a single main character throughout the (4? 5?) books and
that the main character does not go through a 'Horaito Alger' adventure
where he starts poor and weak and ends rich and powerful.  In the Dus
series, the main charater is *allready* rich and powerful, but is
unsatified with what he has.  He realizes that all his acomplishments will
be forgotten in a mere handful of centuries. He yearns to make a *LASTING*
(i.e. forever or damn near it) mark on the world.  The conflicts this
ambition makes with his own personal ethics is what really makes the story.

But don't worry hack-and-slash fans, there is plenty of adventure to keep
you happy also.

Teaser Bounus: Lovecraft fans may reconize a magical item or two in this
series.

Guy Bock

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 20:37:43 GMT
From: 72717.3247@compuserve.com (Eric M. VAn)
Subject: Re: Anyone read Gene Wolfe: Free Live Fr
 
Ahh, Free Live Free.  Give it a 3 for Wolfe, a 4.5 for the world at large.
By way of comparison, I'd give There are Doors a 2.5 and 4, respectively.
It's worth noting that Free Live Free is the Wolfe novel that There Are
Doors is most like, easily, but Free Live Free is much sunnier.
 
I thought it was a ton of fun.  I agree with the critical consensus that
the plot machinations, especially at the end, don't really add up/work.
The Tor editions contain an appendix, a chronology to help explicate the
time-travel stuff, that Wolfe put together reluctantly at the request of
his editors.  Which is where I might point out that there's *two* versions
of the book: the original (and by Wolfe, preferred) from Mark V. Ziesing -
a handsome, oversize, illustrated hardcover (still in print), and the later
text in hardcover and paperback from Tor. The later version, rewritten a
bit by Wolfe at the request of editor David Hartwell, omits a chapter and
condenses the early action so as to get the mystery-novel plot moving
quicker.
 
I found neither point to be a problem in my first reading, by the way, but
that's probably because I knew and loved Wolfe and trusted him to take me
where he wanted to take me.  I think Hartwell was editing with the
new-to-Wolfe reader in mind, and was hoping that this could be a breakout
book for him.  (Ironically, it's his latest and weakest in years -
Castleview, which offers a gripping read, some typically amusing Wolfe
conundrums (and their concomitant loose ends and lacks of explanations) and
not much else, that was an alternate choice of the BOMC).
 
As far as some of the other comments re Wolfe in this thread, I just have
to differ about Peace: I think it's one of Wolfe's three masterpieces, and
arguably the finest fantasy novel ever written (adjective chosen with care:
The Lord of the Rings remains the *greatest* fantasy novel ever written, I
think).  Last time I asked him, it was his own favorite of his books.
 
And we ought to mention the short story collections, all of which are
superb.  It's hard to imagine now, but back before The Book of The New Sun
there were those who wondered if Wolfe was another Bradbury or Ellison,
basically a short story writer (since Operation Ares was weak, The Fifth
Head of Cerberus actually three linked novellas, and Peace, by most,
unread)!
 
[In defense of Operation Ares, we do have to mention that the MS. as
published was about half of what Wolfe wrote, and that the editing was done
rather rapidly by Gene, if I recall correctly, that is.]
 
We should also mention Pringle's potato chips, since Gene, back long ago in
the real world, headed the team that designed the machine that makes them!
 
By the way, David Hartwell tells me that Gene is at work on a science
fiction novel that he (uncharacteristically, I might add) refuses to say
more about.  Might this be the major Wolfe work we've waited for since
The Book of the New Sun? (There's another novel, a straight mystery he
wrote some years ago, that should be out within the next year.)
 
Eric M. Van
72717.3247@compuserv.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 21:28:22 GMT
From: dougm@tsnews.convergent.com (Doug Moran )
Subject: Re: Title request (possible Heinlein)

schekker@cstw33.prl.philips.nl (Maurice Schekkerman) writes:
>The government is sending a space ship to a nearby star. To keep contact
>twins are used. One member of a twin is on board, the other is back on
>Earth.  The twins have telepathic contact, which is faster than light.

Time for the Stars, by Heinlein.

Doug Moran
pyramid!ctnews!sparky!dougm
dougm@sparky.Convergent.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 03:24:47 GMT
From: jeburke@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu (John Burke)
Subject: Re: Also looking for author & story

smcgee%albion.utah.edu@cs.utah.edu (Scott Mcgee) writes:
>The story is (I think) a short story or otherwise part of a collection.
>
>  Some scientist, while trying to create life in the lab, ends up creating
>a "fast-evolving" life form which soom becomes intelligent. After a bit,
>he finds a way to communicate with them. Due to some threat (perhaps a war
>in "our" world) he has them create some sort of force field. This is then
>used to protect the installation (was it on an island?) from an attack.

This much-esteemed story is "Microcosmic God" by Theodore Sturgeon, and it
appeared, among other places, in Volume One of _The Science Fiction Hall of
Fame_.  That volume was edited by Robert Silverberg, I believe.

The little critters were called Neoterics, and he used them as an
intellectual mine, of sorts.  He would present them with a problem, and
then steal the solution; often his problem presentation was cruel in the
extreme.  For example, he set up a press above the one group of the
neoterics, so that the roof of their world was gradually lowered.  They had
to figure out a way to stop the advance of the press, or die.  An
exceptionally good story.

John Burke
The Johns Hopkins University
jeburke@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 20:35:53 GMT
From: cogent@ibmpcug.co.uk (Richard Gordon)
Subject: looking for author & story

>I remember reading the story in a thick collection of short SF stories.
>It is about a world war, viewed from the perspective of a lone soldier; he
>had to get through an army of small killer robots, which really were the
>ones warring. He stumbles on a small kid who tries to kill him, a new
>robot model, and finds out that the underground factories (computer
>controlled, of course) have started producing androids to do war against
>humans, and there are three (?) models. So he tries to escape to the last
>colony on the moon, but sacrifices himself and lets the pretty girl go.

The story about the killer robots was 'Second Variety' by Philip K.  Dick,
my copy is in 'The Best of Philip K. Dick' published by Del Rey. The story
first appeared in 1953 in Space Science fiction ?

The standard robots are called 'claws' and don't attack people protected
with a special identity badge. Then varieties appear that are immune to the
protective badge. The first variety is a wounded soldier. The third variety
is a small boy with a teddy bear.

The second variety is initially identified as another soldier but this
turns out to be the fourth variety.

The pretty girl turns out to be the second variety, but this is discovered
just after the lone soldier has given the girl instructions on how to get
into the last lunar colony.

The plot has vague similarities to TERMINATOR.

Regards,

Ross Whittaker
Cogent systems Ltd.
Tollgate House
Harpenden, Herts. AL5 2SL  U.K.
(0582) 765551   
cogent@ibmpcug.co.uk

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	  Films - Scanners II & Alien III & Robocop II (3 msgs) &
                  Realistic SF Films (8 msgs) & Total Recall

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 23:44:02 GMT
From: jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca (Jeff Vavasour)
Subject: Scanners II: The New Order  -  query

I just saw in Starlog magazine's movie releases list that there will be
(among many other sequels) a movie called:

Scanners II: The New Order

Is this Cronenberg again or has somebody else picked up the sequel (as I
believe was done with The Fly II)?  Does anybody have any info on the movie
itself?  Is it even a sequel to the Cronenberg movie I think I remember?

jeffv@gollum.physics.mun.ca
jeffv@kean.ucs.mun.ca
jeffv@mun.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 17:58:11 GMT
From: whartonb@p4.cs.man.ac.uk (Ben Wharton)
Subject: Alien III Latest

Well folks, we're getting there.

Director:  Vincent Ward
Script  :  John Fasano
Schedule:  September start in England

Whether the new script is just a re-working of the many past efforts by
Gibson and Co. or a totally different story is a mystery. Let's hope for
the latter and a happy ending to this sad and pathetic tale.

Ben Wharton
University of Manchester
JANET:  whartonb@uk.ac.man.cs.p4
BITNET: whartonb%p4%cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.bitnet
INTERNET: whartonb%p4.cs.man.ac.uk@cunyvm.cuny.edu
UUCP: ...!uunet!cunyvm.cuny.edu!cs.man.ac.uk!p4!whartonb

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jun 90 01:39:49 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a665@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Anthon Pang)
Subject: Robocop II

[Despite what immediately follows, I highly recommend you see this movie!]

On NBC's "Today" (uh, Thursday June 21, I just watched the tape), their
film critic didn't like Robocop II, claiming it didn't have the humour of
Robocop I, and had too much violence.  He went on to say that it might give
"gratuitous violence a bad name", and in two words the movie was "a
disaster".

I disagree with this completely.  In Robocop I, the violence was made
laughable, in the sheer exaggeration of it all and there was a lot of
violence (directed by Paul Verhoven, refer also to "Total Recall").
Robocop II does not have more violence.  It still has humour, of course not
the same, otherwise we wouldn't laugh.  There is a lot more development of
Robocop's human side, his Murphy persona.  I think it's a great movie, and
I'll see it again (yeah, I couldn't wait for Tuesday).

There were quite a few twists in the movie, this movie is not ROBOCOPY II.
BTW, I hear lensing of III could begin as soon as Sept for a summer '91
release, pending the success of II, of course.

There's also a B/W comic book adaptation of Robocop II (by Marvel). Check
out your local comic shop.

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 16:57:29 GMT
From: cci632!deb@cs.rochester.edu (Deborah Brown)
Subject: Re: Robocop II

a665mindlink.UUCP (Anthon Pang) writes:
>On NBC's "Today" (uh, Thursday June 21, I just watched the tape), their
>film critic didn't like Robocop II, claiming it didn't have the humour of
>Robocop I, and had too much violence.  He went on to say that it might
>give "gratuitous violence a bad name", and in two words the movie was "a
>disaster".
>
>I disagree with this completely.  In Robocop I, the violence was made
>laughable, in the sheer exaggeration of it all and there was a lot of
>violence (directed by Paul Verhoven, refer also to "Total Recall").
>Robocop II does not have more violence.  It still has humour, of course
>not the same, otherwise we wouldn't laugh.  There is a lot more
>development of Robocop's human side, his Murphy persona.  I think it's a
>great movie, and I'll see it again (yeah, I couldn't wait for Tuesday).

Absolutely!  Robocop 2 has some of the "baddest" villains I've seen since
"Die Hard"!  It had a terrific sense of humor, and I thought the story,
even of implausible in spots was good.  One thing I appreciated was the
fact that the violence wasn't QUITE as graphic as the first movie.  In
Robocop, when someone was shot to pieces, you saw PIECES!  The camera
didn't linger too long on the gore in this one.  At least, there was a
minimum of flying body-parts.

>There were quite a few twists in the movie, this movie is not ROBOCOPY
>II.  BTW, I hear lensing of III could begin as soon as Sept for a summer
>'91 release, pending the success of II, of course.

I think I enjoyed Robocop 2 more than the first movie.  I'm hoping they get
started on Robocop 3 this fall, I'm waiting for another one!

Debbie Brown
cci632!jloda!deb
deb%jloda@cci632 

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 11:56:55 GMT
From: damian@wshb.csms.com ( WSHB employee)
Subject: ROBOFLOP II  (SPOILERS)

This movie was a real disappointment.  What could have be a really
excellent movie turned out to be the directors attempt to see how many
rounds of ammo could be fired without reloading.  More details to follow
with SPOILERS:

When the egotistical doctor was programming robocops responses was robocop
really being programmed. the movie never really elaborates.  They could
really had fun exploiting the doctors self serving tendencies.

I did however enjoy their commercials for products.  I really enjoyed the
car security system.  "don't call the cops fry them. "

The movie always seemed to be heading in interesting direction then all of
a sudden they would quite or change direction.

I think it would have been far more interesting if they had stayed with
Murphy and his tendencies to want to be more human.

Damian L. Centgraf II
WSHB-Broadcast Engineer
...damian@wshb.csms.com

------------------------------

Date: 13 Jun 90 19:52:19 GMT
From: bjb@hubcap.clemson.edu (BJ Backitis )
Subject: Re: Realistic Sci-Fi

jasona@sco.COM writes:
> Can anbody think of any movie which uses new science but is believable?
  
Well, this question is probably going to open up some heated discussions
like this net has never seen before :-).  But, I guess I'll throw my own
fuel into the (potential) fire.
   
I felt that _The_Abyss_ (the movie, didn't read the book) didn't take much
suspension of belief. In fact, I was amazed at how little I had to
"overlook" in the name of artistic license.  The other recent underwater
horror/SF movies (_Leviathan_ and _Deep_Star_Six) were also like this, but
not quite as well as Abyss.

BJ Backitis
Info. Systems Development
Clemson Univ. 
Division of Comp. & Info. Technology  
BJB@CLEMSON.BITNET
BJB@HUBCAP.CLEMSON.EDU 
{...}!emory!hubcap!bjb 

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 17:39:13 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Realistic Sci-Fi

> A couple of us were gathered last night and we started talking about
> recent sci-fi movies, and we got to wondering. What's the most believable
> sci-fi movie that's been put out within the last 10 years?

First choice:  _Bladerunner_

Others: _Predator_, _Outland_ (early eighties Western in space with Sean
Connery.)

Also how about the movie version of _Dune_, which I believe omitted most of
the mysticism & superscience in the book?

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 16:03:53 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Realistic SF

What a good topic!  Hmmm, well, it goes back a ways (way beyond the 10 year
limit) but I would nominate "Silent Running".  The story assumed only a
moderately advanced technology that was clearly an outgrowth of
then-present capabilities.  The only flaw was unexplained gravity on the
ship, but I think that was minor, as the plot did not depend on it; they
could easily have fixed it with a bigger budget.  The spaceships were about
the least stylized I've ever seen (i.e., very realistic looking: the
interiors where shot in a Navy aircraft carrier), and even the little
robots ("Drones") were not too far out. Another oldie is Marooned,
requiring no suspension of disbelief at all, only a high tolerance for
melodrama and Gregory Peck.

I vote No on RoboCop, although I see your point; the human/machine Cyborg
bit was just a bit too far out for my tastes; I felt my disbelief-
suspension circuits kick in early on in that movie.  I also vote No on The
Thing; you have to assume Alien life forms in that one.  To me, "realistic"
sf requires nothing beyond extrapolation of what we already *know* to be
true, and does *not* require anything radically new and presently
"impossible", like aliens, or faster-than-light travel, or a balanced
budget.

I can't think of one sf film in the last 10 years that meets my definition
of "realistic".  Hmmm, could be that such films just wouldn't be
interesting enough to lure semi-literate 15 year-olds into the theatre, so
they never get made.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 19:10:37 GMT
From: mwhite@byson.mitre.org (Mike White)
Subject: Realistic SF

A few more nominations for realistic SF movies in the last 10 years:

Runaway (someone else, name escapes me, wrote to suggest this one). Mostly
tepid sf/thriller set in near future. Evil genius corrupts memory/cpu chips
causing household robots to run amok.  "Future" technology clearly an
outgrowth of present capabilities.  No suspension of disbelief (SOD)
required, just a high threshold of boredom.

The China Syndrome (was this sf?). Nuclear power plant almost melts down.
Too damn realistic, as the Three Mile Island debacle was unfolding as this
movie was released (as those of us living downwind of TMI will attest).

Space Camp. I'm pretty sure this qualifies as sf, bad as it was.  Kids get
blasted into orbit aboard crippled shuttle.  There was a semi-intelligent
robot in the plot (responsible for the malfunction), but the idea would
have worked just as well (which is to say, not very well) with a true
malfunction substituted for the robot.

Brainstorm.  Hmmm, not really sure about this one.  The presentation of the
technology was very believable, and did not seem to require an SOD.  The
bit about death and angels was a little much, however, and there is no way
that a signal of such bandwidth that it required a multi-track laser
recorder could ever be sent in real-time over a phone line; this is a minor
technical nit, however, although the plot _did_ depend on their ability to
do that.  I would rate this one as marginal.

Slipstream.  A bloody awful movie, with only a few sf elements.  However,
it was realistic, in that no SOD was required.

Wargames. Kid hacker gets into Defense Dept. computer in charge of all the
missiles, almost starts WW III.  No real SOD required, although the
computer did seem to have a lot of personality.

A lot of these films are only marginally sf; any "realistic" films are
likely to be so.  Anything really sf-ish will likely require an SOD.

I'd like to pose the opposite question: which sf films in the last 10 years
required the *largest* suspension of disbelief?  I'll nominate Moontrap: in
one film, you're expected to buy ancient astronauts, suspended animation
(or stasis fields) _and_ killer moon robots from who-knows-where that need
human body parts to work and can assemble new robots from junk.  Another
entry is "The Fly"; I mean, come _on_ now... !

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 20:14:26 GMT
From: mike@ixi-limited.co.uk (Mike Moore)
Subject: Re: Realistic SF

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
>I can't think of one sf film in the last 10 years that meets my definition
>of "realistic".  Hmmm, could be that such films just wouldn't be
>interesting enough to lure semi-literate 15 year-olds into the theatre, so
>they never get made.

Not within ten years, but how about "Rollerball"?  Now that (at least
technically, possibly sociologically) really *was* realistic!!

mike@x.co.uk

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 05:19:40 GMT
From: fmonro@gara.une.oz.au ( STUG)
Subject: Re: Realistic SF

mwhite@BYSON.MITRE.ORG (Mike White) writes:
> Space Camp. I'm pretty sure this qualifies as sf, bad as it was.  Kids
> get blasted into orbit aboard crippled shuttle.  There was a
> semi-intelligent robot in the plot (responsible for the malfunction), but
> the idea would have worked just as well (which is to say, not very well)
> with a true malfunction substituted for the robot.

  This was a pre challenger movie. Malfunctions were UNTHINKABLE! One of
the things they emphasised in the movie was how many millions to one
against, was the likleyhood of this kind of thing happening, (without the
intervention of a semi intelligent robot :-)).
  
The no malfunctions are possible bit, is now rather reminiscent of the
titanic.

> Wargames. Kid hacker gets into Defense Dept. computer in charge of all
> the missiles, almost starts WW III.  No real SOD required, although the
> computer did seem to have a lot of personality.

Reading 'The Hackers Handbook', there is a mention of unbeliveable, from a
hackers point of veiw much of this movie is. They got the demon dialer
right, but micros displaying pentagon WW3 graphic simulations on screen is
apparently a little unlikely!

Che Monro
fmonro@gara.une.oz.au

------------------------------

Date: 14 Jun 90 19:27:21 GMT
From: samjones@hydra.unm.edu (Sam Jones)
Subject: Re: Realistic Sci-Fi

jasona@sco.COM writes:
>Can anbody think of any movie which uses new science but is believable?
>And does artistic license count (sound in space/the graphic toxic waste
>scene in _Robocop_)?

   The first one I think of is "Looker", though I'm not entirely sure it's
from the last ten years.  It's only introduction was hypnotic light pulses
and improvements in computer animation, but I thought its handling of both
was pretty realistic.
   If artistic license does count, then you can add "Outland" to your list.
Except for the way it presented explosive decompression as, well,
explosive, it was realistic, right up to the one year plus travel time from
Earth to Jupiter.
   I wouldn't say there are too many others, but perfect, precedented
science makes for a pretty tough restriction, and you only get a little bit
of realism to a lot of limitation.

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 04:43:55 GMT
From: ggray@wpi.wpi.edu (Gary P Gray)
Subject: Re: Realistic Sci-Fi

samjones@hydra.unm.edu (Sam Jones) writes:
>The first one I think of is "Looker", though I'm not entirely sure it's
>from the last ten years.  It's only introduction was hypnotic light pulses
>and improvements in computer animation, but I thought its handling of both
>was pretty realistic.

I don't think the "hypnotic light pulses" are at all believable.  I mean,
hypnosis is a method of putting a person into a state of heightened
suggestibility, mainly through relaxation.  Someone flashing a flashlight
in your eyes isn't going to do it.  Subliminals are also highly suspect as
a science fact.  The subject of hypnosis has to cooperate for it to work.
   Of course, science doesn't mean squat when they have Susan Dey
semi-nude.

>If artistic license does count, then you can add "Outland" to your list.
>Except for the way it presented explosive decompression as, well,
>explosive, it was realistic, right up to the one year plus travel time
>from Earth to Jupiter.

Off hand I would nominate this as one of the best in the last 10 years.  

>I wouldn't say there are too many others, but perfect, precedented science
>makes for a pretty tough restriction, and you only get a little bit of
>realism to a lot of limitation.

Hmmm, I don't know.  Take Outland, for example.  A realistic sort of death
from exposure to vacuum/hostile atmosphere would have been just as easy as
an explosive sort of death.  In some cases, I guess you have to relax the
rules a bit, though.  For example, take a movie that takes place on the
moon.  It would be a bit much to expect all the actors/extras etc. to be
bounding around like they really would in a low gravity well.

What do people think of The Abyss as a "hard" science fiction movie? 

Gary Gray
ggray@wpi.wpi.edu

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 02:26:01 GMT
From: RCNWOLLH@idbsu.idbsu.edu (Peter Wollheim)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #236

Saw Total Recall and liked it too, except for two flaws which still bug me:

1. Where did Quaid get the fat woman outfit?

2. Why do Quaid and Melissa recover from exposure to the Martian rays, but
Cohagen doesn't? the film never really killed him, and I expected him to
pop up at the last minute, either dead or deformed enough to let you feel
he got the punishment he deserved.

Any ideas?

Peter Wollheim

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

       Miscellaneous - Politics of Starfaring Civilizations (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 18:05:11 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Politics of Starfaring Civilizations

THE POLITICS OF STARFARING NATIONS

Despite all our space operas portraying interstellar travel, we science
fiction writers have yet to explore seriously the political economy of
starfaring civilizations.  Maybe we intuitively recognize some of the
serious political obstacles to interstellar flight, obstacles that could
make the whole idea humanly impossible even if it were technically
feasible, and ruin our stories.

The technical problems vary depending on whether a starfaring society wants
high-speed travel or will settle for slow "arks," crawling for centuries
between solar systems.  A high-speed starship might attain perhaps a
quarter of the speed of light; higher than that, and collision with the
smallest dust particle could destroy the ship. Accumulating and storing the
fuel for such a ship might be harder than flying it to another star.  A
matter-antimatter drive would be extremely efficient, but the fuel supplies
would have to be very carefully stored.  Engines would have to survive
years of acceleration and deceleration.  The ship must also shield its crew
from both internal and external radiation.

 Such a ship should meet stiff environmental standards.  The exhaust from a
starship, whatever its drive, might well include enough radiation to
contaminate both the solar system and the target system.

 Even with relativistic time dilation, a high-speed journey would still
take years.  The ship's systems and equipment would have to be able to
support the crew safely and comfortably.  Both systems and crew would need
plenty of redundancy, and maybe even be able to absorb a moderate increase
in population before reaching the destination.

 An ark, or generation ship, would demand less in energy and materials, but
even more in systems redundancy.  Its crew would have to accept decades or
centuries in transit, with arrival an almost unreal goal for most.  The
crews descendants would spend their whole lives inside the ship.  The
original crew would also have to be willing to gamble that the ship would
not be superseded by swifter starships, rendering pointless the sacrifices
of the ark's population.

 Whichever form of starship was built, it would certainly be the most
expensive undertaking in history, and the least likely to offer a return on
investment.  No nation, even an interplanetary civilization under a single
government, could embark on such a project without meeting certain
cultural, economic and political conditions.

 Neither dictatorships nor democracies could build starships.  A
dictatorship or rigidly stratified society, inherently unstable, would
prefer to devote its energies to self-preservation at the expense of most
of its population.  Anyway, its hard to see how a society based on a
Fuhrerprinzip could last long enough to launch a starship, assuming it even
wanted to.  Not many Fuhrers establish successful dynasties, and an
interstellar expedition would take decades or generations to prepare.  Such
a society would value innovation, or it could never develop the new
technology for a starship.  It would have to be farsighted, willing to plan
for decades if not centuries ahead. It would be highly educated and
pro-science, investing sizable fractions of its gross product on research
and development.  It would have to be extraordinarily stable to see the
project through to launch (and perhaps to the ship's return).

 Even though it was stable, this starfaring society would be rich and
greedy for more, expansionist, unwilling to adopt a steady-state economy or
a limited domain on Earth or in space.  Those who ventured into
solar-system space as colonists could not be allowed independence from the
home world: Competing societies would eventually fight for resources and
power, and even the winner might lack the will and wealth to build
starships.

 Even a firmly conservative society would resist the social changes created
by the new technology needed for such a project, especially if its
conservatism were based on "steady-state" economics.  Democratic societies
wouldn't do much better.  They would risk severe stress as they tried to
cope with minorities (or even majorities) of citizens who felt free to
resist the starship project and to promote other uses of their resources.
Today's democracies need a threat like the USSR to make them support space
programs; a starfaring society would have no such threat.  If it did, it
would devote its resources to eliminating that threat, not to building
starships.

 So some very different kind of society would have to choose starfaring,
one we can't really envisage, but which would have an egalitarian and
perhaps collectivist quality.  It's still really hard to imagine how even a
rich, collectivist, expansionist spacefaring culture could find the
economic surplus to fund a starship.  Every increase in wealth could be
spent either on the long-range goal of the ship, or on short-range benefits
that would seem much more attractive: larger space habitats, improved
automation, social safety nets, support for the sciences, arts and
environment.  A government that deprived its citizens of such benefits, for
the problematic goal of perhaps benefitting their remote descendants, would
not last long.

 Aspiring starfarers would also have to be confident that no major
breakthroughs in technology would occur while the ship was being built.
Anticipated obsolescence and the fear of meeting a "show-stopping"
technical barrier, could keep the project in limbo indefinitely.

 Any starfaring culture should recognize that its own expansionist,
risk-taking values would be suicidal for those who actually embarked on the
journey.  Starship crews would have to be dedicated to conservative,
steady-state values if they expected to maintain their ship and themselves
for decades or centuries.  This gap between the values of the society and
those of the starship crew could be politically unbridgeable.  How far
would today's US space program get if only dedicated Communists could
qualify as astronauts?

 Yet starship crews would also have to encourage imagination and
adaptability so that their descendants could cope with in-flight crises and
the challenges of planetfall in the target system and in the return to
Earth.

 Anyone who proposed a manned interstellar expedition would likely face a
barrage of criticism from the very people needed to develop it - scientists
and the interplanetary spacefaring community.  Every purpose of such an
expedition, they would argue, could be much better served by allocating
resources to other areas.

 Scientific curiosity, for example, would be more fully and cheaply
satisfied by slow robot probes designed to survey interstellar space as
well as other solar systems.  The economic boost derived from heavy
spending on space could be achieved by increased interplanetary
colonization and development, with a much quicker and surer return on the
investment.  Technology could well stagnate, not improve, if a sizable
number of scientists and engineers were committed to the starship project
rather than scattered among scores of other projects.

 Colonization and trade are very unpersuasive arguments for starflight,
given the volume of space around the solar system and the likely amenities
of O'Neill-style space habitats.  Why plod all the way to Alpha Centauri to
set up housekeeping when you can comfortably orbit Sol at almost any
distance you choose?  Who would buy goods imported from Antares if they
could be made here at a millionth the price?

 Gaining contact with alien civilizations could actually be hindered by
building a starship rather than putting more resources into communications
technology.  Aliens are highly unlikely to be within attainable distances
anyway.

 Dedicated starfarers, claustrophobic in the confines of the solar system,
might find a few escape hatches.  Obviously, a real breakthrough for quick,
cheap starflight could make a project feasible, something that could put
people light-years away within a decade or less, without bankrupting the
society.

 Major extension of the human lifespan could also make starflight more
reasonable. People with a thousand-year life expectancy might well invest a
century or two in getting to another solar system.

 An urgent need to abandon the solar system would encourage investment in
interstellar travel, but its hard to imagine what the threat might be.
Even if the sun went nova, retreat to the Oort Cloud ought to be far enough
to avoid damage.

 And we can't discount the possibility that some future society would
invest its resources in a starship for cultural reasons that we would find
absurd, like the Aztecs' building pyramids only to provide a more
impressive site for human sacrifices.  Perhaps starflight would have to
await a society whose individual members were so wealthy and skilled that
they could build starships out of their personal resources, and out of
personal desire, rather than out of the exploitation of their
fellow-citizens.  Such a society could well emerge out of a long period of
private expansion across the solar system, but it is unlikely to resemble
any society we now know.

 Until then, we science fiction writers will concentrate on the starships,
not on the taxpayers who vote for them.

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 16:55:59 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Politics of Starfaring Societies

   I can think of a few cultures that built and maintained large projects
over the span of decades; cathederals for one. I suspect that 'Harvard
School of Economics' style cultures can't support starship programs,
because, as you point out, their system of assessing the value of an
activity is very short term. I could see that a successful starship
producing/maintaining culture could be obsessive on the subject, because if
they were not, they'de never bother to do the starship thing.  I can see a
few starship maintaining cultures that could form:

   Starships as the swampland of the future

   None can really build a starship, but lots of folks think you can.
Wonderful opportunity for conmen, since results don't have to be produced
in the life of the conman or his victim.

   Startravel as a religious activity

   Who cares if it makes money? God wants life to spread throughout the
universe, and it's our duty to do it. Insert your favorite religion or
political theology to fit. Don't critisize the project unless you *like*
being reactor shielding.

   Startravel as an investment

   No, really. As an investment in the species. The old 'eggs in the
basket' tale. This works better if A: human suitable planets are very
common,
   or B: the target system are *really* favorable to L-5 style cultures
   or C: the genetic engineers are really very talented.
 
   Could a nomadic culture support the technological base to maintain a
ship? If so, how big a ship would we be talking? Given a huge ship, living
on it might not be easy to tell from living in a large city like New York
or London, since the 'starship specific' activities might never enter into
the life of a factory worker, for example.
   Why build a starship? Walter Miller, jr. used to talk about 'acts of
faith in the future'. If you start a project that will take decades or
centuries to finish, it means you expect us to survive the decades or
centuries the project will take [and you think it's worthwhile to start a
long term project].
   An interesting thing about the huge cathedrals is that often you can
tell when the architect died by the abrupt changes in style in the
cathedral's design. Imagine living in a starship where the guy that
designed the stern thought the guy that designed the bow was sadly deluded
when it came to starship design, or where the nifty technology that's used
in one section can't be used in an older area because it was to hard to
retrofit that section.

JDN

------------------------------

Date: 18 Jun 90 23:36:26 GMT
From: rsoft!mindlink!a710@van-bc.wimsey.bc.ca (Crawford Kilian)
Subject: Re: Politics of Starfaring Societies

The religious impulse could well fuel a starfaring civilization, just as it
fuelled the cathedral-building societies of medieval Europe.  I assumed
that in my novel Gryphon; actually the conclusion forced itself upon me
once I'd decided to do a space opera and had to think of good reasons for
interstellar travel.  So the inventors of starflight are a bunch of
religious maniacs.  

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 03:07:51 GMT
From: reed!mehawk@cse.ogi.edu (Michael Sandy)
Subject: Re: Politics of Starfaring Societies

I like the topic line!

In order to actually get a colony ship sent out, we'd need lots of
information about the target system, sufficient that one colony ship could
create a permanent life sustaining ecosystem.

To me, this suggests that Lots of high-speed cheap robot scout-ships would
be needed, as well as super-huge telescopes outside the heliopause, or at
least, out of the solar atsmosphere, (beyond the asteroid belt).

Stellar probes might be such things as maser launched/ion drive hybrids
that dive towards the sun and end up heading to their target at thousands
of kilometers per second.  Each of these would be expensive, one-way shots,
and will only get brief glimpses of one new system, although, by braking
into the solar wind they might achieve a highly elliptical orbit, and thus
prolong its observation time.

Thus, for each colony ship, you need several thousand probes to find life-
supporting planets.  Or maybe even millions, if such systems are rare.

Finding planetary systems from the Solar System might be cheaper, but just
as slow.

Interstellar robot probes would be useful in finding out more information
about our own star, so colonization doesn't need to follow.  If, against
all odds, an inhabitable planet, or an inhabited one, is found,
human-carrying starships might indeed be built.

There might be a lot of interstellar capable civilizations out there who
just got discouraged by expense and rarity of useful systems, or who have a
few dozen planets in a 100 lightyear radius and decided, "Well, our
civilization is safe from our sun going nova, we don't need any more
colonies."

Perhaps small moon-sized 'starships' which can last for millenia or even
more, will eventually be built to cross the galaxy to track down a
civilization detected by radio!

I would say that a millenia per colony might be required, a strain indeed
on the civilization!

Michael Sandy
mehawk@reed.uucp
mehawk@reed.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 14:48:38 GMT
From: jdnicoll@watyew.uwaterloo.ca (Brian or James)
Subject: Re: Politics of Starfaring Societies

mehawk@reed.UUCP (Michael Sandy) writes:
[Stuff deleted]
>Stellar probes might be such things as maser launched/ion drive hybrids
>that dive towards the sun and end up heading to their target at thousands
>of kilometers per second.  Each of these would be expensive, one-way
>shots, and will only get brief glimpses of one new system, although, by
>braking into the solar wind they might achieve a highly elliptical orbit,
>and thus prolong its observation time.
 
   *Can* you use this method to stop a probe? If you want to get it there
within decades, you're talking a good fraction of 'C'.
   If you can brake probes this way, they needn't end up in elliptical
orbits. If they can brake from [for example] .25 C, the few tens of klicks
a second to put themselves into convenient orbits shouldn't too much of a
problem.
  
[Material deleted]
>Finding planetary systems from the Solar System might be cheaper, but just
>as slow.
 
   Well, the information from each star only gets to us at the speed of
light, so our information will always be out of date, but it isn't nearly
as hard to move a telescope's field of view from [again, for example]
Epsilon Indi to Epsilon Eridani as it would be to move a probe from one to
the other. Yeah, I know there are more plausible combinations of nearby
stars, but I don't feel like digging out my texts on local galacography.
Telesopes have the advantage that they don't run nearly as much of a risk
of having a project funded to get information, and having funding cut
*after* the info has been sent back, but *before* it has been received.
Think 'Viking Fund'.

>Interstellar robot probes would be useful in finding out more information
>about our own star, so colonization doesn't need to follow.  If, against
>all odds, an inhabitable planet, or an inhabited one, is found,
>human-carrying starships might indeed be built.

   Yup, and I'd bet it's a lot easier to get small unmanned probes funded
than 'Let's invest 10% of the Gross Planetary Product for the next ten
centuries' style expeditions.
 
[Material deleted] 
>I would say that a millenia per colony might be required, a strain indeed
>on the civilization!
 
   Indeed, although possibly a justifiable one.

JDN

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Brin & Card (2 msgs) & Cooper & Cowper &
                     Hubbard & LeGuin & L'Engle & 
                     Short Reviews & Steampunk (5 msgs)

---------------------------------------------------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 06:31:05 GMT
From: prgroff@watcgl.waterloo.edu (Philip R. Groff)
Subject: David Brin's Uplift Novels

   I was wondering if anyone familiar with the uplift novels of David Brin
could help resolve a quandry for me.

   In _The Uplift War_, Brin makes reference to a pact signed by humanity
to leave all Earth species as fallow, and not to attempt uplifting to
sentience any other terran species. (The only exceptions are that we may
continue the process of uplifting the neo-fins and neo-chims, as this was a
fait accompli at the time of contact).  In fact it is considered a most
heinous crime that some rogue terran scientists were modifying Gorillas on
the planet Garth.

   This seems to directly contradict the passing reference made in
_Startide Rising_ to the "nearly ready for sentience" neo-dogs.  Now, its
true that it's just a passing reference which Brin may have forgotten when
writing _The Uplift War_, but I was wondering if any committed Brin fans
(as I consider myself to be) had any better theories concerning this
inconsistency.

Also, has anyone else noticed the many elements of Brin's storyline that
seem to be derived from Wagner's ring cycle (other than the term
"Wolflings") Feel free to respond to this as well.

   Any help would be appreciated.

Phil Groff

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 13:12:16 GMT
From: phantom@athena.mit.edu (Mike Garrison)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

1. anti-gay books? I suspect someone was overly sensitive. I've never
noticed anything like that.

2. Treason is a reworking of A Planet called Treason. It has some marks of
Card's inexperience at writing, but it is a really neat concept.

3. Read the Alvin Maker stories in the order they were written in,
DEFINITELY.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 02:18:57 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

> At San Francisco's Gay Freedom Day parade yesterday, one person was
> carrying a sign saying that people should boycott Card because he wrote
> anti-gay books.  Anybody know anything about this?  

This sounds very strange to me.  I can only think of one OSC book with gay
characters, _Songmaster_, and he gives them a sensitive and positive
treatment.  Could be interpreted as negative if taken *way* out of context,
since they both die and bad things happen to one of them, but this is
pretty far-fetched.  Anyone else?

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 19:51:02 GMT
From: SUEHAY@brownvm.brown.edu ("Sue Hay ", tm)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #240

>I have, and have read :) all of "The Dark Is Rising" books. One question I
>have is why the packaged set only includes four of the books, and excludes
>the one called _The Greenwitch_[I think] I'd also like to know if she has
>other books out, possibly adult ones instead of "juvies".

The one that isn't packaged with the others is probably "Over Sea, Under
Stone." This first book in the series was published by a different
publisher than the other four books, and is often not listed as part of the
series when the 2nd publisher can get away with it! In any case, it would
be difficult to create a boxed set that contained books printed by
different publishers.

Sue

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 21:32:24 GMT
From: jvte@cs.eur.nl (Jan van 't Ent)
Subject: Re: White Bird of Kinship

manuel@fornax.UUCP (Frank Manuel) writes:
>I recently read "The Road to Corlay" Vol.1 of The White Bird of Kinship by
>Richard Cowper. The opening line grabbed me immediately:
>
>   "Cold curtains of November rain came drifting slowly up the valley like
>an endless procession of phantom mourners following an invisible hearse."
>Of course, living where I do, the imagery isn't that obscure. My questions
>are:
>
>   1. Has anyone out there read these books?
>   2. Are the remaining volumes worth reading?
>   3. Any other great opening lines?

I usually don't go for opening lines, but it might be illustrative to know
that "A Dream of Kinship" (Vol.2) starts out with:
   "A low, flat millstone of a sky remorselessly grinding out the thin,
grey flour of a winter's day-break against the rocky coast of Brittany."
And "A tapestry of Time" (Vol.3) doesn't start out much brighter really.

You might guess I don't think much of the series, and you would be right
too. Actually I liked the first book very much, and I think you should
leave it at that. Maybe the rest isn't too bad, but after the strong
beginning I had high hopes for the rest (when I finally discovered there
were indeed more 'Kinship' books, I immediately ordered them from abroad),
but either I expected too much or Cowper didn't add anything to the tale he
had already created.

Jan
Erasmus Universiteit
Rotterdam
VANTENT@HROEUR5.bitnet

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 16:52:56 GMT
From: SYSPROG@morekypr.bitnet
Subject: L. Ron Hubbard -- Battlefield Earth

   Some friends of mine and I were recently talking about L.  Ron Hubbard,
Dianetics, Scientology, etc.  etc.  Someone brought up that he wrote a book
called _Battlefield_Earth_, which was supposed to have been made into a
movie.  After thinking about it, I remembered seeing something in the
magazine Amazing Stories about it.  I dug out some of my old issues from
around that time and sure enough, there was an ad for the movie.  Only the
ad said "Soon to be TWO major motion pictures!"  Does anyone know what
happened to this movie?  Did it die along with Hubbard?  Were the movies
ever actually started?  Does anyone know anything at all about them?  I
must admit that I'm not much of a Hubbard fan, but this is interesting.

Larry Estep
sysprog@morekypr

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 03:33:48 GMT
From: jcarden@pawl.rpi.edu (Jeffrey R Carden)
Subject: 'Music and Poetry of the Kesh' by Ursula K. Le Guin and Todd Barton

Did anyone order the above tape that was advertised in LeGuin's book
Always Coming Home?  What's it like?

By the way, Always Coming Home is a pretty good book.  It is about the
Kesh, which is a futuristic indian tribe that combines traditional American
Indian lifestyles (At least I assume so, anyone know more about it than I
do?) with railroads, more modern technologies, and a super-advanced
computer system.  It tells the tale of Stone Telling in three parts,
intermixed with shorter stories, poems, songs, plays, and a lot cultural
information on the mythical Kesh.

To anyone who has read Always Coming Home and seen the Australian movie The
Navigator, did you notice a similarity to the story "A Hole in the Air"?

The Navigator, by the way, is a good movie.  A thirteenth century Scottish
(something like that, I don't have the description any more) boy
dreams/tells a story about himself and a group of miners digging a tunnel
through the Earth, coming out in present day Sydney (perhaps?) and their
adventures in trying to erect a church spire that will save their village
from the bubonic plague.  Very suspenseful.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 11:14:04 GMT
From: boyajian@ruby.dec.com (Cisco's Buddy)
Subject: Re: L'Engle new book?

haste+@andrew.cmu.edu (Dani Zweig) writes:
>The Austin family trilogy begins with "Meet the Austins".  "A Ring of
>Endless Light is certainly the best of that trilogy".  "The Young
>Unicorns" is loosely connected [...]

I disagree. Dell Books refers to the series as a "trilogy" and doesn't
include THE YOUNG UNICORNS, but I feel that it's more than just "loosely
connected". There is a significant difference between it and the other
Austin Family stories in that in the others, Vicky Austin is not only the
character, but the viewpoint character as well, whereas she's neither in
TYU. Still, she plays a prominent part in the novel, and novel fits
squarely into the Austin Family chronology.

mlelias@miavx1.acs.muohio.edu (Mike Elias) writes:
>>[...] I notice she has a bunch of other 'young adult' books, but none
>>seem to have unicorns or anything on the covers.
>
>Could someone tell what the titles of the other books are in this group?

In what group?  All of her young adult books or all of her fantasy?

Here is a list of L'Engle's fiction, broken down into major series.  The
books are ordered with respect to internal chronology, not by publication.
Almost all of her fiction is interconnected, and the names following the
book titles are characters that provide those interconnections between
series. A character name in parentheses indicates that a reference to the
character is made, but she doesn't actually appear on stage. A couple of
notes: (1) The O'Keefe kids are the offspring of Calvin O'Keefe and Meg
Murry from the "Wrinkle in Time" books, and (2) the Reniers of THE OTHER
SIDE OF THE SUN are the ancestors of Simon Renier (DRAGONS IN THE WATERS),
Queron Renier (A HOUSE LIKE A LOTUS), and Mimi Oppenheimer (A WINTER'S LOVE
and A SEVERED WASP). The ones marked with two asterisks are sf/fantasy;
with one asterisk, marginal sf/fantasy; the others are not.

The Murry Family Series:

**  A WRINKLE IN TIME
**  A WIND IN THE DOOR
**  THE SWIFTLY TILTING PLANET
**  MANY WATERS

The O'Keefe Family Series:

*   THE ARM OF THE STARFISH   Canon Tallis, Adam Eddington
*   DRAGONS IN THE WATERS     Canon Tallis, Mr. Theotocopoulus,
                              Simon Renier
    A HOUSE LIKE A LOTUS      Zachary Gray, Queron Renier,
                              Frank Rowan, Virginia Bowen [Porcher]
**  AN ACCEPTABLE TIME        Zachary Gray

The Austin Family Series:

    THE 24 DAYS BEFORE CHRISTMAS
    MEET THE AUSTINS
    THE ANTI-MUFFINS
    THE MOON BY NIGHT         Zachary Gray
*   THE YOUNG UNICORNS        Canon Tallis, Mr. Theotocopoulus,
                              Dave Davidson, Emily Gregory
**  A RING OF ENDLESS LIGHT   Zachary Gray, Adam Eddington,
                              (Katherine Vigneras)

(There's also a short story, "A Full House", in this series. It's only
appearance so far has been in the December 1980 issue of McCALL'S.)

The Katherine Forrester Vigneras Series:

    THE SMALL RAIN
    PRELUDE  [revised portion of THE SMALL RAIN]
    A SEVERED WASP            Mimi Oppenheimer, Suzy Austin [Davidson],
                              Dave Davidson, (Emily Gregory), (Philippa
                              Hunter)

Miscellaneous Related Novels:

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUN   Theron Renier
AND BOTH WERE YOUNG         Philippa Hunter
A WINTER'S LOVE             Mimi Oppenheimer, Virginia Bowen
CAMILLA  [revision of CAMILLA DICKINSON]  Frank Rowan

Unrelated (as far as I know) Novels:

ILSA
THE LOVE LETTERS

 --- jayembee (Jerry Boyajian)
UUCP:	...!decwrl!ruby.enet.dec.com!boyajian
ARPA:	boyajian%ruby.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 17:02:51 GMT
From: eric@snark.thyrsus.com (Eric S. Raymond)
Subject: Review: short takes

Title:     Mazeway
By:        Jack Williamson
Publisher: Ballantine/Del Rey (April 1990)
Format:    hb, 290pp
ISBN:      0-345-34032-9

   There's an old joke that ends "The wonder is that it dances at all!".
That's sort of the way I feel about this book, the sequel to _Lifeburst_ by
a man who's been selling SF since 1928. It has the pulpy, overblown,
space-operatic feel Williamson has never quite outgrown. I found it hard to
plow through. And yet there's a certain dizzy satisfaction in discovering
that he can still write at all, and even plot around up-to-the-decade
concepts like computer virii. I wouldn't recommend it at hardback prices,
but the paperback should be worth picking up if you've enjoyed any of his
previous work or have (as I do) a historian's interest in what it reveals
about the genre's past and present.

Title:     Wyrd Sisters
By:        Terry Pratchett
Publisher: ROC (June 1990)
Format:    pb, 319pp
ISBN:      0-451-45012-4

   This sixth Discworld novel doesn't quite match the inspired comic
madness of the first 2 (_The_Colour_Of_Magic_, _The_Light_Fantastic_) but
Pratchett is still by far the funniest writer in contemporary fantasy. In
this one, Granny Weatherwax and her coven sisters take on an evil usurping
duke amidst flurries of misfired magic and Shakespearian allusions; sort of
Macbeth as if scripted by Monty Python. Enjoy!

Title:     The Bristling Wood
By:        Katharine Kerr
Publisher: Bantam Spectra (May 1990)
Format:    pb, 357 pp.
ISBN:      0-553-28581-5

   This is Kerr's third book about the Celtic land of Deverry, in which
assorted alliances of nobles and sorcerers scheme to put their candidates
on the throne.  Though the concept is as old as the hills, Kerr's attention
to character and setting raise this version above the fantasy-bin average.
Other distinguishing factors include a theory of magic that's physically
and psychologically plausible and the convoluted, generation-spanning,
knotwork-like plot.  Unfortunately, the nature of the series plot means
that this book is not independent of the other Deverry books. If this one
sounds interesting, you'd be well advised to read the prequels
_Daggerspell_ and _Darkspell_ first.  [This short take contributed by guest
reviewer Cathy Olanich -ESR]

------------------------------

Date: 19 Jun 90 23:17:46 GMT
From: thetroll@rata.vuw.ac.nz (The Troll)
Subject: SteamPunk

Recently, I've been hearing about another genre called "SteamPunk". From
what I can figure out it is a blend between Victorian England and 20th
Century Technology (Babbage machines instead of computers, nuclear powered
trains, etc.). The only novel that I've encountered that might qualify is
"A Transatantic Tunnel, Hurrah!" by Harry Harrison.

Could someone more knowledgable out there enlighten me, first as to whether
"Steampunk" exists (in the sense that "Cyberpunk" exists) and second as to
some works that are representative of the genre.

*Please*, no flames about cyberpunk, I'm not interested in learning about
that, I *want* to know about Steampunk and I look forward to some solid
information.

Thanks.

Alex Heatley
Computing Services Centre
Victoria University of Wellington
alex@rata.vuw.ac.nz

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 18:00:14 GMT
From: kirshenb@hplabsz.hpl.hp.com (Evan Kirshenbaum)
Subject: Re: SteamPunk

thetroll@rata.vuw.ac.nz writes:
>Recently, I've been hearing about another genre called "SteamPunk". From
>what I can figure out it is a blend between Victorian England and 20th
>Century Technology (Babbage machines instead of computers, nuclear powered
>
>Could someone more knowledgable out there enlighten me, first as to
>whether "Steampunk" exists (in the sense that "Cyberpunk" exists) and
>second as to some works that are representative of the genre.

I have no idea whether it exists, but a couple of good examples are Richard
Lupoff's Into_the_Aether, _Circumpolar!_, and _Countersolar!_.  These use
the feel and cliche's of turn of the century SF, but in a semi-humorous,
self- conscious way.  (By the way, if you get frustrated with the
turn-of-the- century sociology in ItA, give it some time, there are some
surprises.)

Evan Kirshenbaum
HP Laboratories
3500 Deer Creek Road, Building 26U
Palo Alto, CA  94304
(415)857-7572
kirshenbaum@hplabs.hp.com

------------------------------

Date: 21 Jun 90 00:05:05 GMT
From: n8443916@unicorn.wwu.edu (John Gossman)
Subject: Re: SteamPunk

   William Gibson and Bruce Sterling are jointly writing a novel about what
the world might have been like if Babbage and Ada Lovelace had invented
computers based on mechanics and steam power back in the mid-19th century.
They've mentioned it in a few interviews, and I would guess those are the
origin of "Steampunk".  I haven't seen any stories like this that have been
published yet.  Anyone?

J.G.

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jun 90 02:29:07 GMT
From: slammer!nyet!pete@salestech.com (Pete Hardie)
Subject: Re: SteamPunk

thetroll@rata.vuw.ac.nz writes:
>Recently, I've been hearing about another genre called "SteamPunk". From
>what I can figure out it is a blend between Victorian England and 20th
>Century Technology (Babbage machines instead of computers, nuclear powered
>trains, etc).

From what I gather, the term is a somewhat joking reference to cyberpunk
made by a cyberpunk author (Gibson?  Sterling?) to describe the joint
effort being written in much the way you describe.  I believe that the
essence of steampunk could be the correspondence between the protagonist's
efforts against a nefarious plot (of good Victorian lineage) and how that
is similar to the cyberpunk protagonist's efforts againt the faceless,
uncaring corporate juggernaut.

So far as I know, there is not (yet) anything like a genre for steampunk,
although K. W. Jeter's "Infernal Devices" and a few other's works will no
doubt be classed as steampunk in later years.

Pete Hardie
...!emory!stiatl!slammer!nyet!pete

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 11:32:43 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Re: SteamPunk

Steampunk is a "mini-genre" and it doesn't take itself nearly as seriously
as cyberbunk.

Tim Powers "The Anubis Gates" is one example of steampunk.  Esther
Freisner's Sherlock Holmes book, the name of which escapes me, is another.

Laurie Mann
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
Laurie_Mann@es.stratus.com
uunet!lectroid!es!Laurie_Mann
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Date: 24 Jun 90 12:01:40 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

The other day, a friend called me at work.  "I have an idea for Proper
Boskonian.  Have you seen the latest Asimov's?"

"So you want to write a response to Harlan's essay?"  I asked.

This was the case.  I, too, had been moved to plan to respond to Harlan's
article. It's hard to tell WHAT Gardner will print in response, but I
thought Harlan raised some issues that should be dealt with.

My bias is that I've been in fandom for 15 years.  While I don't believe in
the "fandom as family" line that some fans believe in, I do look at science
fiction fansom as a community.  Four things bothered me about Harlan's
article:

   1.  The notion that only SF fans behave in this bizarre manner.
   2.  The notion that only SF writers are victims.
   3.  The notion that all SF pros are nice people.
   4.  The notion that fandom has no redeeming aspects at all.

If fans are so weird, where are our Mark David Chapmans?

If fans only are "out to get" pros, why have the real victims over the
years been hotels and con committees?

If all pros are such nice people, why do SOME pros treat concoms so
shabbily? I've seen pros make truly unreasonable demands, and behave almost
as badly as the fans Harlan excoriated at such length.

If fandom has no redeeming aspects, what about the thousands of dollars
we've raised, for serious charities like the Robert Adams Fund, the Manly
Wade Wellman Fund, the Polly Freas Fund, and for the not-so-serious
charities like DUFF and TAFF? What about the ways that many fans have
supported each other?

Actually, I guess my basic gripe against Ellison's article was that he
spent many, many pages accentuating all the negative aspects of fandom,
particularly how they relate to the bad behavior of a small percentage of
fans.  He even admitted this fact a few times.  But it got lost in a flood
of some truly awful stories.

I'd appreciate comments on Harlan's article for the next Proper Boskonian.
I'd like a cross-section of opinion.  I don't like raving articles, so if
you send me one, I probably won't use it.  But if you have anything
marginally constructive to say, I'll try to use some of it.

(This invitation is also extended to any pros, or to people who aren't
active in science fiction fandom.  I'd particularly like to hear from the
latter.  Did Harlan's article change your opinion of SF fandom at all?)

Laurie Mann
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
Laurie_Mann@es.stratus.com
uunet!lectroid!es!Laurie_Mann
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Date: 24 Jun 90 18:11:17 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

lmann@jjmhome.UUCP (Laurie Mann) asks for comments on Harlan Ellison's
article in the current Asimov's:

>Four things bothered me about Harlan's article:
>
>   1.  The notion that only SF fans behave in this bizarre manner.
>   2.  The notion that only SF writers are victims.
>   3.  The notion that all SF pros are nice people.
>   4.  The notion that fandom has no redeeming aspects at all.

I didn't see any of these four "notions" in Ellison's article. Are there
any passages that say these things? I can't find any.

Ellison, it seems to me, was commenting NOT on any assertion that "only SF
fans behave in this bizarre manner," but on the fact that so many do, given
the values that (he says) fans believe unite their community.

Having said that, I must add that, as someone who has attended both SF
conventions and other kinds, SF fandom seems to have a disproportionate
share of rude and maladjusted people. I don't attend cons anymore,
primarily because of the fans, not because of the writers. Like the writers
Ellison quotes, I can add my many qualifiers: some of the nicest people I
know are fans, I've had lots of good times with fans, etc.

>If fans are so weird, where are our Mark David Chapmans?

Ever hear of a fellow named Charles Manson? He's probably the most famous
fan of Heinlein's STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND.

>If fans only are "out to get" pros, why have the real victims over the
>years been hotels and con committees?

Ellison did not say that 'fans only are "out to get" pros. He didn't even
say that most of them are. And, to me at least, it doesn't matter who "the
real victims" are, so long as there are victims.

In any case, Ellison documented his examples of pro victimization, to which
he may be understandably more sensitive. Ellison, it should be remembered,
began as a fan himself but, it's hard to imagine the kind of nastiness he
documents occurring in the '50s.

>If all pros are such nice people, why do SOME pros treat concoms so
>shabbily? I've seen pros make truly unreasonable demands, and behave
>almost as badly as the fans Harlan excoriated at such length.

Ellison didn't say all pros are nice people. (And it's a good thing he
didn't!) But his essay wasn't about the nastiness of pros in any case.  I'm
reminded of the people who say things like "Why write about political
repression in Vietnam when there's repression right here at home?"  The
answer, of course, is that such repression is not the subject of the
article in question.

>If fandom has no redeeming aspects, what about the thousands of dollars
>we've raised, for serious charities like the Robert Adams Fund, the Manly
>Wade Wellman Fund, the Polly Freas Fund, and for the not-so-serious
>charities like DUFF and TAFF? What about the ways that many fans have
>supported each other?

Ellison, of course, did not write that fandom has no redeeming aspects.
Indeed, the fury of his essay can be attributed, in part, to his belief in
the contrary proposition. It's because fans can (and often do) represent
some very fine things in the human spirit that it's so distressing that a
sizable percentage act so awfully.

>Actually, I guess my basic gripe against Ellison's article was that he
>spent many, many pages accentuating all the negative aspects of fandom,
>particularly how they relate to the bad behavior of a small percentage of
>fans.  He even admitted this fact a few times.  But it got lost in a flood
>of some truly awful stories.

Well, the awful stories were the subject of his essay, after all. If his
qualifications "got lost in a flood of some truly awful stories," isn't
that simply because the stories were SO awful? And that's not Ellison's
fault, he didn't make them up.

There is no doubt in my mind that Ellison is correct in believing there's a
nasty subset of people that's disproportionately represented in fandom, and
I think I know why. Visionary literature and escapist tripe have this much
in common: each has a special appeal to outsiders, to people who feel
alienated because of their interests, personalities, talents, or
intelligence. The same things that make such people interested in SF and
fantasy often have also resulted in social maladjustment of various kinds.
Sometimes it's just poor grace, sometimes it's obnoxiousness, and sometimes
it's genuine sociopathy. These factors, singly or in combination, lead to
the kind of behavior Ellison "excoriates" in his essay.

I feel certain that the previous paragraph will be misread by some
(although not by you, Laurie) as a statement that "Fans are psychopaths" or
somesuch. Please, this is NOT what I'm saying.  I'm a fan myself, and the
majority of fans I know are good people (I'm lucky enough to live in
Austin, Texas, which has more than its share of good people generally.)

But SF and fantasy, whether good or bad, will always have a special appeal
for the alienated. And this in turn will always tend to result in a
higher-than-average number of nasty incidents of the sort Ellison writes
about.

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 10:57:09 GMT
From: jjmhome!lmann@m2c.m2c.org (Laurie Mann)
Subject: Re: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>lmann@jjmhome.UUCP (Laurie Mann) asks for comments on Harlan Ellison's
>article in the current Asimov's: 
>>Four things bothered me about Harlan's article:
>>   1.  The notion that only SF fans behave in this bizarre manner.
>>   2.  The notion that only SF writers are victims.
>>   3.  The notion that all SF pros are nice people.
>>   4.  The notion that fandom has no redeeming aspects at all.
> I didn't see any of these four "notions" in Ellison's article. Are there
> any passages that say these things? I can't find any.

No, he never said any of those things specifically, but the way he built
his case certainly makes you feel he believes those things.  While fandom
has more than its share of weird people, I don't think it deserved the
level of abuse Harlan heaped on it.

>>If fans are so weird, where are our Mark David Chapmans?
> Ever hear of a fellow named Charles Manson? He's probably the most
> famous fan of Heinlein's STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND.

Harlan was complaining about people who treat WRITERS in a strange way.  To
the best of my knowledge, Manson never attended any conventions, wrote for
fanzines, or wrote nasty letters to Robert Heinlein.  Since he had no known
contact with fandom or SF writers, he really wasn't in the class of people
Harlan was griping about (though I seem to remember Harlan mentioned Manson
in the course of the article).

>>If fans only are "out to get" pros, why have the real victims over
>>the years been hotels and con committees?
> Ellison did not say that 'fans only are "out to get" pros. He didn't even
> say that most of them are. And, to me at least, it doesn't matter who
> "the real victims" are, so long as there are victims.

The basic thrust of his article was fans who've done awful things to pros.
As a pro, Harlan seems to have absolute blinders on.

>>If all pros are such nice people, why do SOME pros treat concoms so
>>shabbily? I've seen pros make truly unreasonable demands, and behave
>>almost as badly as the fans Harlan excoriated at such length.
>
> Ellison didn't say all pros are nice people. (And it's a good thing he
> didn't!) But his essay wasn't about the nastiness of pros in any case.
> I'm reminded of the people who say things like "Why write about political
> repression in Vietnam when there's repression right here at home?"  The
> answer, of course, is that such repression is not the subject of the
> article in question.

When I see an essay, I like to see some balance.  I know that's unrealistic
given some writers.  Here and there, some of the writers who've had people
be rude to them have deserved it.  But a pro is going to be the last person
to say "Well, gee, maybe I was a little overbearing to the kid, and maybe
that's why he was so rude."

>>If fandom has no redeeming aspects, what about the thousands of dollars
>>we've raised, for serious charities like the Robert Adams Fund, the Manly
>>Wade Wellman Fund, the Polly Freas Fund, and for the not-so-serious
>>charities like DUFF and TAFF? What about the ways that many fans have
>>supported each other?
>
> Ellison, of course, did not write that fandom has no redeeming aspects.
> Indeed, the fury of his essay can be attributed, in part, to his belief
> in the contrary proposition. It's because fans can (and often do)
> represent some very fine things in the human spirit that it's so
> distressing that a sizable percentage act so awfully.

I saw no evidence that that attitude in the IASFM essay.  Given Harlan's on
and off attention to fandom, it's possible he believes that, but you'd
never believe that given what he said in that essay.  Please quote
something here, what did I miss??

> There is no doubt in my mind that Ellison is correct in believing there's
> a nasty subset of people that's disproportionately represented in fandom,
> and I think I know why. Visionary literature and escapist tripe have this
> much in common: each has a special appeal to outsiders, to people who
> feel alienated because of their interests, personalities, talents, or
> intelligence. The same things that make such people interested in SF and
> fantasy often have also resulted in social maladjustment of various
> kinds. Sometimes it's just poor grace, sometimes it's obnoxiousness, and
> sometimes it's genuine sociopathy. These factors, singly or in
> combination, lead to the kind of behavior Ellison "excoriates" in his
> essay.

I think this notion has some merit.  But I think you're falling into the
"SF fans are special" attitude.  All public figures, whether they be SF
writers, baseball players, politicians, movie actors or rock stars have a
devoted following.  In the case of the truly public figures, they have to
have body guards and their public activity is limited.  A Harlan Ellison
equivalent in the rock'n'roll world could write a similar article about
rock'n'roll groupies.  At least pros in fandom don't tend to have their
movements restricted too much.

> I feel certain that the previous paragraph will be misread by some
> (although not by you, Laurie) as a statement that "Fans are psychopaths"
> or somesuch. Please, this is NOT what I'm saying.  I'm a fan myself, and
> the majority of fans I know are good people (I'm lucky enough to live in
> Austin, Texas, which has more than its share of good people generally.)

Oh, a crazy Texan, eh? :-) (Actually, there are some very nice fans down
that way, and I hope to get to an Armadillocon some day even if you won't
be there.)

Seriously, I'm not even accusing Harlan of that, much less you.  Harlan
made a point of saying even HE recognized he wasn't talking about all fans.
But I firmly believe that fandom is not the waste (for writers OR fans)
that Harlan says it is.

Laurie Mann
harvard!m2c!jjmhome!lmann
lmann%jjmhome@m2c.m2c.org
Laurie_Mann@es.stratus.com
uunet!lectroid!es!Laurie_Mann
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Date: 25 Jun 90 16:02:55 GMT
From: jmann@bigbootay.sw.stratus.com (Jim Mann)
Subject: Re: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

lmann@jjmhome.UUCP (Laurie Mann) writes:
> A Harlan Ellison equivalent in the rock'n'roll world could write a
> similar article about rock'n'roll groupies.

True, but would any of the "fans" be able to read it. :) 

Seriously, I agree with your point. 

My biggest gripe was that the article lumped together two very different
things:

   1. Rude, somewhat thoughtless behavior which is a problem with some
      fans. 

   2. Absolutely nasty behaviour which isn't as much stuff done by fans (or
      at least so I like to think) as by the hangers-on we've attracted
      over the last 15 years or so.  These are the same folks who trashed
      the last couple of Boskone's at the Sheraton, who have been trashing
      Balticon, Disclave, Lunacon, etc.

Point 2 is the far bigger problem of the two. Where fans share some of the
fault, in a sense, is that, historically, we've been too open and too
unwilling to impose rules, even when such rules would have helped stop some
of the nonsense that have trashed conventions. We have to try to discourage
the folks that would throw vomit on Alan Dean Foster; we can't just look
the other way.  And I think that's why I'm less upset at Harlan over his
article than you are. I think Harlan was trying to wake us all up (and
overstatement is a common way to try to do so) so we will, finally, take
steps against the idiots out there.

The kinds of behavior that falls under number 2, above, is exactly why we
had to do what we did with Boskone.  We had to say: "Look, SF fans are
welcome but some of you others aren't."  (Yes, in retrospect we may not
have done a good enough job defining "some of you others," but certainly
the main group we had in mind were the folks who came to cons just to get
stoned, make noise in the halls, run up and down the stairs, pull fire
alarms, freak out the mundanes, etc.).

Jim

------------------------------
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Today's Topics:

	     Books - Brin (2 msgs) & Card (4 msgs) & Delany &
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Date: 27 Jun 90 15:30:39 GMT
From: hennebry@plains.nodak.edu (Michael J. Hennebry)
Subject: Re: David Brin's Uplift Novels

prgroff@watcgl.waterloo.edu (Philip R. Groff) writes:
>In fact it is considered a most heinous crime that some rogue terran
>scientists were modifying Gorillas on the planet Garth.
>
>This seems to directly contradict the passing reference made in _Startide
>Rising_ to the "nearly ready for sentience" neo-dogs.

I don't remember this, but I'll make a stab at it anyway: the 'contract',
the neo-dogs, and the gorillas are all as stated and because of the
'contract' the neo-dogs will not be modified further.

Of course the 'crime' is regarded as heinous only by the galactics so
humans might be uplifting neo-dogs secretly.

Mike
hennebry@plains.NoDak.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 20:58:36 GMT
From: MRNATCH@vtvm1.cc.vt.edu
Subject: (none)

In regards to the question of the pact Earth has signed mentioned in
_Uplift War_.  Without re-reading the book or spending hours searching
through it, my thought is that the apparently conflicting statements is the
result of relativity.  Time seems to get screwed up in Brin's universe due
to long space voyages.  The events of Startide Rising occur before Uplift
War but are only just being noticed even though they took place much before
UW.  Could it be that the treaty wasn't in existence during SR but was
during UW?

All right guys.  Go ahead and nail me if you see any errors.

Geoff Knobl
mrnatch@vtvm1.cc.vt.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 01:13:58 GMT
From: mls@cbnewsm.att.com (mike.siemon)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

phantom@athena.mit.edu (Mike Garrison) writes:
> 1. anti-gay books? I suspect someone was overly sensitive. I've never
> noticed anything like that.

I suggest you look at _Songmaster_.  Card is by no means a flaming
homophobe, but what he conveys in *this* book, at least, has a rather odd
resemblance to the current position of the Vatican (a la dear Cardinal
Ratzinger).  The songmasters acquire their mastery, in part, through
postponing puberty, and thereafter under severe *physiological* constraint
must avoid sex.  This doesn't make much sense, and is given nothing like a
serious explanation, but let that pass.  What I want to emphasize is the
resemblance to "the only good homosexual is a chaste homosexual."  I
suppose that might be considered "progress" if the alternative is "Hey!
gay-bashing is fun!"

Put this together with its "proof" in the novel - the hero almost dies, and
his seducer *does* suffer a horrible death by self-castration, as a result
of following human affection to a conclusion that any heterosexual would,
in similar circumstances, think of as merely a conventional denoument.

That may not be "anti-gay", it may be merely a clever ploy by Card to
enlist sympathies both from gay readers like me (who very much liked his
general lead-in that was *readable* as gay-postive) and those who "know in
their hearts that it is wrong," who get *their* prejudices confirmed.

I do not know what "generic" Mormon attitudes are towards homosexuality, I
suspect they are negative.  Anyone knowledgeable want to comment?  

Michael L. Siemon
m.siemon@ATT.COM	
...!att!sfsup!mls	

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 19:59:45 GMT
From: geb@dsl.pitt.edu (Gordon E. Banks)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

mls@cbnewsm.att.com (mike.siemon) writes:
>I do not know what "generic" Mormon attitudes are towards homosexuality, I
>suspect they are negative.  Anyone knowledgeable want to comment?

The official line is "no sexual intercourse outside of marriage".  Thus
simply being a homosexual is not condemned, but practicing homosexuality
is.  So if your perception of Card's saying homosexuals should remain
chaste is correct, he is in line with that view.

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 20:31:10 GMT
From: srt@aerospace.aero.org (Scott "TCB" Turner)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

Mike Siemon writes:
>...The songmasters acquire their mastery, in part, through postponing
>puberty, and thereafter under severe *physiological* constraint must
>avoid sex.

Not exactly correct.  The protaganist was a special case.  Due to various
politicking, he never received the course of treatement required to reverse
the postponement drugs.  That is what led to his sexual disability.

Scott Turner

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 90 17:07:25 GMT
From: mls@cbnewsm.att.com (mike.siemon)
Subject: Re: Orson Scott Card

srt@aerospace.aero.org (Scott Turner) writes:
> Mike Siemon writes:
>>...The songmasters acquire their mastery, in part, through postponing
>>puberty, and thereafter under severe *physiological* constraint must
>>avoid sex.
>
> Not exactly correct.  The protaganist was a special case.  Due to various
> politicking, he never received the course of treatement required to
> reverse the postponement drugs.  That is what led to his sexual
> disability.

I inferred something rather different, though it has been a while and my
recollections may be inaccurate.  It is indeed possible that both you and I
have "overread" Card (i.e. that he was cannily setting it up so that
multiple readings could be found.)  But let me suggest that you read what
you "wanted" to be the case into the text.

The songbirds *could* opt out and live a normal sexual life (there is at
least one *heterosexual* example given[*]) if they aborted their careers
"early" enough.  These were generally taken to have betrayed their calling.
They could have the Songhouse or sex, but not both.

What the hero of the story did NOT get, as a result of his political
"kidnapping" by the usurping emperor, was counseling and support (and
possibly sex-drive suppressing drug treatment) from the Songhouse, to
"help" him "adjust" to a life of eternal chastity.  [Here *I* may be
overreading, I would appreciate any evidence from more recent readers of
the tale that *some* successful (i.e. not finking out while still young)
songbirds in fact had sexual liaisons after finishing their careers.]
Needless to say, I find this all *too* reminiscent of the way that the
Vatican (and some major elements in my own, Episcopalian, church) would
like to "treat" gay men.

Now Card has some fairly gay-positive things along the way, and those *may*
even represent his "real" views.  An earlier note suggested that it is
unfair to derive Card's stance from the tragedy of the central character's
sex life.  Maybe.  My earlier note tried not to attribute anything to Card
except possibly an authorial manipulation of several current ideologies for
his story-telling purpose.  But you must realize that when the central
action presents a huge symbol that fits all too well the ideology of my
political and spiritual foes, I am not terribly well disposed to these
authorial manipulations.

Card has a certain tendency in his works to dwell lovingly on some
extremely cruel usages of children (this goes far beyond questions of
homosexuality or heterosexuality.)  There is a strong sense of masochistic
fantasy in some of them and _Songmaster_ has this flavor to a degree that
is more important to it than the gay angle taken alone.  I suggest that pro
OR anti gay sentiment has no very major place in Card's works, so that
boycotting on that basis is a bit absurd.  But if our sensibilities are
very raw, from ill-treatment, we sometimes *will* act in ways that others
think absurd.

[*] This is interesting, actually.  I can't recall *any* male sexual
liaison in the book that is treated as long-term, stable or happy.  I hope
my recollection is faulty here, please let me know, but, the more I think
about this book the more it seems to be a "set-up" to endorse the party
line that "the only good homosexual is a chaste homosexual; we should
'love' (while pitying) these and condemn all those who break our rules."  I
hope I do not need to point out why any gay man might find this an attitude
deserving of protest in a gay pride parade.  And if this attitude is read
incorrectly* into Card's works, he must bear some of the blame for playing
with such themes so ambiguously.

Michael L. Siemon
m.siemon@ATT.COM	
...!att!sfsup!mls	

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 18:03:31 GMT
From: pirinen@cc.helsinki.fi
Subject: Samuel R. Delany

Hi there,

I don't know if this has been asked yet, but I really would like to know
why Samuel R. Delany's excellent memories The Motion of Light in Water is
published in two versions. My American copy is a lot thinner than the
British one. Why was this done? Please mail me, if there's been talk about
this already. (Help help! I STILL haven't found "Dhalgren"!)

Anetta Pirinen

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 14:53:16 GMT
From: serickso@ub.d.umn.edu (Scott L. Erickson)
Subject: Childe Cycle by Gordon Dickson

Hello,

I just recently got done reading Dorsai by Gordon Dickson.  It is the first
book in the Childe Cycle.  I really enjoyed it.  My question is this: is
the rest of the series any good?  Are the rest of the books as good as
Dorsai?  Will it be worth my time to read the rest of the series?

Please e-mail your responses to me at serickso@ub.d.umn.edu.  If the
response is good I might post a synopsis of the responses.

Thank you.

Scott Erickson

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 20:13:41 GMT
From: Dan_Bloch@transarc.com
Subject: Re: Childe Cycle by Gordon Dickson

> I just recently got done reading Dorsai by Gordon Dickson.  It is the
> first book in the Childe Cycle.  I really enjoyed it.  My question is
> this: is the rest of the series any good?  Are the rest of the books as
> good as Dorsai?  Will it be worth my time to read the rest of the series?

This gets kind of complicated.  Theoretically, the Childe Cycle was going
to consist of 12 books: 3 historical fiction, 3 contemporary fiction, and 6
science fiction.  The science-fiction ones, in chronological order, were
going to be

   1. Necromancer
   2. The Tactics of Mistake
   3. Dorsai
   4. Soldier Ask Not
   5. The Final Encyclopedia
   6. Childe

What has actually happened: The historical and contemporary books were
never written, and my guess is they never will be.  1 through 4 above were
written as planned.  (Some were written before the plan.)  5 was split into
two books, _The Final Encyclopedia_ and _The Chantry Guild_.  6 has not yet
been written.  Then there were some additional (non-Cycle) Dorsai stories
which I think are all in a book called _The Dorsai Companion_.

My recommendations: Skip 1, no Dorsai.  2 through 4 are good.  Also The
Dorsai Companion or any of its parts published separately are decent.
Forget The Final Encyclopedia, The Chantry Guild, and anything else he
writes in the future, unless you're into long books full of metaphysics and
not much action.  IMHO of course.

Dan Bloch
dan@transarc.com

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 90 13:03:24 GMT
From: rmj@tcom.stc.co.uk (Rhodri James)
Subject: Re: SF-LOVERS Digest   V15 #238

YOUNG@vm.epas.utoronto.ca (Abigail Young) writes: I've just finished
>reading two quite interesting SF novels by a British author, Mary Gentle.
>They are entitled _Golden Witchbreed_ and _Ancient Light_....  Has anyone
>else (especially those in Britain) heard of her and/or the books? Are they
>the first two parts of a trilogy? What about other books by the same
>author? I found a 'young adult' fantasy by her in the library as well, and
>it was quite unappealing, as were all the characters...

   As far as I know, Mary has no plans write any sequel to "Ancient Light."
What are you supposed to do after blowing up the planet anyway? Her latest
book, out in hardback here in the UK, is "Rats and Gargoyles", which is I
*think* a collection of shorts although I could be wrong. I do have a copy
(signed, picked up in the "MJ-Balls" charity auction for more money than is
entirely reasonable, but it's for a good cause), but since I only got it
last weekend I haven't had a chance to look at it yet.

   I don't know anything about the young adult fantasy; it doesn't sound
very much like Mary at all.

rmj@islay.tcom.stc.co.uk
...!mcvax!ukc!stc!rmj

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 16:08:08 GMT
From: v133q3xc@ubvmsd.cc.buffalo.edu (Jeffrey J Miller)
Subject: Re: L. Ron Hubbard -- Battlefield Earth

Someone asked about the "Battlefield Earth" movie that was supposed to be
in production. (Two show biz people from Hollywood were guests.) One of
them said that it was just a scam and that they never intended to make a
movie of BE. I think he may have been overly cynical in his judgement, from
what he said about other things. Anything that didn't make money was a
"flop," and anything that made a lot of money he thought was great. Typical
Hollywood type.

That is not an unusual occurrence. I have seen other books that say "Soon
to be a major motion picture!" on their covers, which never happened. For
instance, _Hoka!_ by Gordon R. Dickson, and _Exit Earth_ by Martin Caiden.
Lots of times in Hollywood a project looks as though it is about to go into
production, and then at the last minute it is cancelled. Also, sometimes
small production companies run out of backing and don't have enough cash.
They tried to make _Dune_ a movie for years before succeeding.

Jeff

------------------------------

Date: 28 Jun 90 21:50:58 GMT
From: eliz@ai.mit.edu (Elizabeth Willey)
Subject: anyone recognize this story? (WAS Magic vs Science)

The story you asked about is ``The Wall Around The World'' by Theodore R.
Cogswell.  I have it in _Worlds_of_Wonder_ (Harry Harrison, ed.), which
gives its copyright (and I assume first publication) as _Galaxy_, 1953.

It does not read as well now as it did when I was 10 or 11 or however old I
was when I read it.

(The book also includes ``Hi Diddle Diddle,'' by Robert Silverberg, perhaps
one of the most charming problem-solving SF stories ever written.  The one
about the guys on the lunar base who want some fresh milk.)

Elizabeth

------------------------------

Date: 20 Jun 90 10:53:04 GMT
From: J.G.Wilson@newcastle.ac.uk (J.G. Wilson)
Subject: book suggestions

 I am looking for suggestions of books set on an alien controlled Earth, (a
la V, tripods etc.).  Especially books showing Earth's reaction ( mentally
and militarily ).  Please E-Mail me at:

J.G.Wilson@newcastle.ac.uk
J.G.Wilson@uk.ac.newcastle

------------------------------

Date: 23 Jun 90 02:26:33 GMT
From: sranade@hpcuhb.cup.hp.com (Shrikant Ranade)
Subject: Another Story Request -- Help!

Well, here's yet another book request to chew on. The book probably dates
from around 1970. I read it in the late 70's; I'd love to read it again if
only I know what to look for.

[ Inevitable spoilers follow ]

The story has a standard "interstellar survey ship arrives at alien
planetary system to find remnants of former civilization" beginning. The
now-extinct aliens were humanoid; the survey party finds several of their
artifacts, as well as a cache of well-preserved organic matter, including
brain tissue of the aliens.

The viewpoint now shifts, and the next few chapters deal with seemingly
independent "action-adventure" episodes with a common protagonist. I can't
remember much of the details; but in overall form, they were reminiscent of
early Poul Anderson and his Polysotechnic League stories.

I *believe* the final such episode ends in the protagonist (and the reader)
realising that the preceeding vignettes were actually induced dreams (in
the fashion of "Total Recall") used as psychological tests to analyse the
protagonist's behaviour under specific stimulii. As a result of these
tests, this part is particularly hazy, the protagonist is found unfit
(guilty of some crime? possibly of displaying romantic interests towards
his female partner?) and sentenced to die.

In the denouement, the protagonist wakes up in an unfamiliar environment;
he observes several neck-less humanoids around him. It turns out that these
humanoids are the ones crewing the survey ship at the beginning of the
story.  The planet they had found the remains of "humanoid aliens" on is
Earth; the "humanoids" are humans; the protagonist is the ex-owner of one
of the brains carted off by the crew. His persona has been re-created by
the crew members and he now lives as a computer simulation (which I suppose
was not so over-used a concept in 1970). And since his former partner is
around as well, similarly resuscitated by the aliens, the ending has more
than the usual "they lived happily ever after" air to it.

Sounds like high camp, and it may well be, but at the time I found this to
be very well-written, and the viewpoint switches made the book gratifyingly
unpredictable. I haven't the vaguest idea about the author or the name of
the book; I suppose sf-lovers is pretty much a last resort.

Suggestions, anyone? [ E-mail me and I'll summarize. ] Thanks!

Shrikant Ranade
sranade@hpda.hp.com
sranade@hpcuhb.hplabs.hp.com 

------------------------------
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Date: 25 Jun 90 13:44:56 GMT
From: wood@genral.enet.dec.com (Celeste Wood)
Subject: Total Recall (Spoilers) Reality or Psychosis?

I finally saw TR this weekend and read all the Newsletters about it.  I
know it has probably been discussed close to ad nauseum already, but there
seemed to be a couple of holes in the discussion I cannot resist.

It struck me that those favoring reality lacked a whole lot of evidence.  I
would like to throw in my two cents for reality.

Cohagen was very thorough.  What says that he could not have pre-programmed
the visit to Rekall as a trigger?  I thought there was distinct, although
subtle direction pushing him toward the Mars/Secret Agent memory by the
Reckall salesperson.

If the Salesperson was one of Cohagen's cronies then he could have loaded
in a program for the technicians to call up with real things such as Melina
and the reactor.

The secretary was looking very interested in the window and perhaps she was
manipulating the programs.

The technician mentioned something about 'blowing a memory cap'.  This
clearly implies that he really was Hauser.  An incomplete memory cap would
certainly account for the dreams too.

My husband is convinced the whole thing is a psychotic episode and he ends
up with a lobotomy.  He cites the personality change of his wife as she was
inserted into the program with the Rekall doctor as his psychosis making
the 'interference' fit with the reality Quaid was making for himself.

I think the dream vs. reality premise makes the film worthwhile in spite of
the annoying bad science detail. (I thought published pictures of the Mars
landing showed pink skies/not dusty orange-red.)

Celeste
{decvax|ihnp4|allegra|ucbvax}!decwrl!dec-rhea!dec-nermal!wood
wood%nermal.DEC@DECWRL.DEC.COM

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 02:56:29 GMT
From: brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton)
Subject: Re: TOTAL RECALL TOTALLY REVEALED!

Would one of you "it's real" advocates please explain the following things
about the doctors/pill sequence?

a) Why, in the "real" plot, do they want him to take the pill, want it
enough to risk their lives in that manner?

b) Why, in the "real" plot, do they want to convince him that it's all just
a dream?  (I guess the answer to this could be 'to get him to take the
pill', but that begs the question.)

c) How do they get the head Rekall doctor/spokesman and Quaid's
Wife/Ironside's girlfriend (who didn't arrive on the flight with Ironside &
Quaid) to Mars on an hour's notice or less?  And how do they get the Rekall
head, presumably a rich and powerful man, to do such a crazy, suicide
stunt?  If he's on Mars already, that's an amazing coincidence.

d) Why does Ironside risk his girlfriend on such a crazy stunt, too?

None of these things make any sense.  They don't want him to think it's all
a dream or memory implant!  He's a plant to infiltrate the rebels, that's
the last thing they want him to think.  They don't want him drugged and
brought to Cohagen, exactly the reverse, they want him free, and
infiltrating.

And even if they do, they know his hotel room, and there's no way out of
it.  Why not a tranquilizer gun or just an armed group waiting outside the
door?

None of it makes sense.  How is this played in the book, where I am told
they go more towards the reality argument?

This is the only scene in the movie after he gets in the chair that you
know to be real, and it says only one thing - that the rest of the movie
isn't.

Brad Templeton
ClariNet Communications Corp.
Waterloo, Ontario
519/884-7473

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 13:28:05 GMT
From: lampson@tellabs.com (Dave Lampson)
Subject: Re: TOTAL RECALL TOTALLY REVEALED!

Now that some of the mania has died down, I thought I'd post this.

There are several factors which point to the adventures of Douglas Quaid
being real and not an implant. They are:

  They couldn't very well have his own wife betray him in a "vacation"
  implant.  He would return from his vacation with a deep distrust, and
  potentially a hatred of, his wife. This also holds for his best friend
  from the construction site.

  If indeed the "Agency" was as powerful as they appeared to be, the
  implant couldn't very well have created a malcontent as would have
  happened as soon as Quaid returned from his "vacation".

  Too much happens that Quaid couldn't know about, i.e., conversations not
  in his presence, etc. This would make his memories seem like a "movie",
  but certainly not real.

None of this fits in with the "real" memories he was supposed to have when
he got the implant. They couldn't have used anyone from his real life
because that would screw up the "memories" he was paying for (you'll notice
that it wasn't even an option for him to take along his wife, unless she
got an implant too presumably, because her experience wouldn't match his
memories and that would destroy the illusion of reality).

Besides all this interpretational stuff, the book (commissioned by Carolco,
the production company for the movie) makes it pretty clear that the action
experienced by Quaid is real. I think any other viewpoint gives far too
much credit to the producers.

Another thing I don't understand is this silly cry of "bad science". The
book explains everything in more detail and covers all the angles raised so
far.  FTL radio? Prehaps a little incongruous with the technology in the
film, but not totally unbelievable.  Atmosphere in seconds?  A sufficiently
large reactor, and you could meltdown the planet in seconds, so why not a
little ice.  Additionally, the chemical reaction needed to produce the
atmosphere is detailed nicely in the book, and it involves the very
substance they were mining that was making Cohagen rich.  I do wish they
had brought more of this out in the film, along with the alien involvement,
but it's just not the way Hollyweird works.  As for the Martian sky being
red...  it really is, and if you buy the decompression scenes in Outland,
just remember that the air pressure on Mars is something like 1/22 of an
atmosphere, so a slower decompression, with the same net result is not too
"outlandish". (:-)

I'm surprised that no one has mentioned the gravity discrepancy... oops,
put that lid back on that can of worms.

Dave

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 07:18:14 GMT
From: robbins@rice.edu (Thomas Robbins)
Subject: Re: TOTAL RECALL TOTALLY REVEALED!

brad@looking.on.ca (Brad Templeton) writes:
>Would one of you "it's real" advocates please explain the following things
>about the doctors/pill sequence?
>
>a) Why, in the "real" plot, do they want him to take the pill, want it
>enough to risk their lives in that manner?

This is obvious, IMHO. It's a tranquilizing pill. As far as they're
concerned, Quaid is out of control; they want to knock him out, and then
they can presumably strap him back into one of those Rekall type machines
to remake him into a sleeper agent.

>b) Why, in the "real" plot, do they want to convince him that it's all
>just a dream?  (I guess the answer to this could be 'to get him to take
>the pill', but that begs the question.)

Not at all; that is precisely the reason. Remember, Quaid acted too soon;
he was supposed to remain a sleeper agent for some time longer to achieve
some plan of Cohagen's.

>c) How do they get the head Rekall doctor/spokesman and Quaid's
>Wife/Ironside' girlfriend (who didn't arrive on the flight with Ironside &
>Quaid) to Mars on an hour's notice or less?

Just guessing here :-) but, some possibilities:

  1) They *were* on the shuttle. The agency stuck them both on the flight
     to Mars as soon as someone realized they might come in handy should
     Quaid turn up in a position to be convinced.

  2) The Agency has fast military shuttles in addition to the normal Mars
     tourist shuttles.

>And how do they get the Rekall head, presumably a rich and powerful man,
>to do such a crazy, suicide stunt?  If he's on Mars already, that's an
>amazing coincidence.

This one's easy! The Rekall head is not rich or powerful; he's just the
head shrink, not a corporation head or anything. And even if he were,
remember that the Agency is all-powerful, kind of like the CIA, FBI, & KGB
all rolled into one. In the book, all personel of the Earth-side Rekall
outlet are slaughtered, too, because of their involvement. No wonder the
head shrink was scared shitless!

>d) Why does Ironside risk his girlfriend on such a crazy stunt, too?

You think anyone (meaning Cohagen) bothered to ask Ironside?! Ironside was
a lot less in control of things than he liked to think!

>None of these things make any sense.  They don't want him to think it's
>all a dream or memory implant!  He's a plant to infiltrate the rebels,
>that's the last thing they want him to think.  They don't want him drugged
>and brought to Cohagen, exactly the reverse, they want him free, and
>infiltrating.

Yes, but Quaid blew his cover too soon!! Cohagen wasn't ready for him yet.
He kept trying to nab him (NOT kill Quaid) presumably to resume his
original clueless Quaid cover with some of the mind machinery. When Quaid
managed to escape and indirectly expose the rebels anyway, Quaid's task was
done, and Cohagen could restore Quaid's old personality.
 
>And even if they do, they know his hotel room, and there's no way out of
>it.  Why not a tranquilizer gun or just an armed group waiting outside the
>door?  None of it makes sense.  How is this played in the book, where I am
>told they go more towards the reality argument?

IMHO, I'd guess they decided to change tactics briefly. Quaid is a very
dangerous man. He'd just managed to evade them across two planets,
slaughtering (in graphic detail :-) many agents and innocent bystanders.
If they could nab him by only risking some stupid shrink, and a
good-looking agent, it would save a lot of trouble.
  
>This is the only scene in the movie after he gets in the chair that you
>know to be real, and it says only one thing - that the rest of the movie
>isn't.

As you may have guessed, I think it's all real; but then I read the book
before the movie.

Tom Robbins
Rice University             
robbins@owlnet.rice.edu

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 15:35:00 GMT
From: LIPINSKI@ducvax.auburn.edu (WILDSTAR)
Subject: Total Recall Answers

>Saw Total Recall and liked it too, except for two flaws which still bug
>me:
> 
>1. Where did Quaid get the fat woman outfit?
>
>2. Why do Quaid and Melissa recover from exposure to the Martian rays, but
>Cohagen doesn't? the film never really killed him, and I expected him to
>pop up at the last minute, either dead or deformed enough to let you feel
>he got the punishment he deserved.
> 
>Any ideas?

In response to your questions:

1) The disguise was in the metallic suitcase with the other cool stuff.

2) Quaid, Melina (Not Melissa), and Cohagen were not suffering because of
   exposure to any sort of "Martian Rays." Their bodies were beginning to
   explode because the atmospheric pressure on Mars is less than that of
   Earth.  Of course not less enough to allow for explosive decompression
   of the domes, but I guess that's artistic license for you. But anyway,
   luckily for Quaid and Melina, the reactor created an Earth-like
   atmosphere before thier bodies were permanently damaged.

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 13:53:16 GMT
From: JULIE.RHODES@f200.n226.z1.fidonet.org (JULIE RHODES)
Subject: Re: TOTAL RECALL TOTALLY REVEALED!

I had some trouble myself sustaining my suspension of disbelief.  Actually
if it were all TRULY a Rekall dream, then all coincidences would be
adequately explained.  But I really WANTED it to be reality. I wanted Mars
to be "saved", and Qaid to really be a hero spy.  However, I sadly
concluded that it is probably a Rekall adventure, because of the "Isn't
that interesting, Mars with a blue sky" comment by the Rekall technician
before they tried to "install" the adventure; and the fact that his dream
woman did look just like the woman on Mars; and give me a break, but don't
you think someone as far gone as Qaid was on that hillside when they were
dying of the atmosphere would have gone ahead and died?  I mean, their eyes
were bugging out completely, I was grossed out.  And they didn't even show
any capillary damage afterward.
 
Julie Rhodes
UUCP: ...!osu-cis!n8emr!cmhgate!200!JULIE.RHODES
INET: JULIE.RHODES@f200.n226.z1.FIDONET.ORG

------------------------------

Date: 26 Jun 90 18:04:50 GMT
From: scoile@gmuvax2.gmu.edu (SCOILE@GMUVAX.GMU.EDU)
Subject: Robocop II

  Did anyone else notice how badly Robocop II portrayed people in general?
Did you notice that there was, really, no good guy?  Yeah, Murphy was the
protagonist, but was he really a "good" guy?  Some of the points that were
brought up in that meeting in the film were right: Robocop I always chose
violence as the first tactic, and ALL he did was the "big guns" type work.
Granted, that's what he's best suited for, but it seemed to me that it was
implied that was NORMAL for the police.

Normally, the social consciousness (of lack thereof) of a movie makes no
difference to me, I just try to enjoy it for what it is, however, Robocop
II seems to be making an effort to show society in the worst possible
light, and it just got too blatant for me.

Question: Was there ANYONE in Robocop II that would even come close to a
*decent* human being?  Was there ANYONE who wasn't corrupt, or blood
thirsty?

Question 2: Does anyone else think that a lot of the gore could have been
*hinted at*, rather than explicitly shown, for more effect?  As one
example, when they took Cain's brain out, did they have to SHOW his skull
pieces, or could they just have shown that lady's (can't remember her
name) reaction?

Steve Coile
SCOILE@GMUVAX.GMU.EDU

------------------------------

Date: 27 Jun 90 16:13:28 GMT
From: cci632!deb@cs.rochester.edu (Deborah Brown)
Subject: Re: Robocop II

You did bring up some good observations.  I had some different ideas
though:

***SPOILERS BELOW!!!***

scoile@gmuvax2.gmu.edu (SCOILE@GMUVAX.GMU.EDU) writes:
>  Did anyone else notice how badly Robocop II portrayed people in general?
>Did you notice that there was, really, no good guy?  

Look at the people the movie was dealing with.  Corrupt executives, drug
dealers, bloodthirsty street people, etc.  I don't think the movie intended
to portray ALL people as being "bad", they just had to show some horrible
conditions that would make the need for a Robocop obvious.

>Murphy was the protagonist, but was he really a "good" guy?  Some of the
>points that were brought up in that meeting in the film were right:
>Robocop I always chose violence as the first tactic, and ALL he did was
>the "big guns" type work.  Granted, that's what he's best suited for, but
>it seemed to me that it was implied that was NORMAL for the police.

But the situations he found himself in gave him no choice.  In the first
movie, he would tell people "halt, police".  He was shot at.  True, he has
an armour body and the bullets won't do that much damage, but the blame
lies with his creators for not providing a stun gun of sorts.  He could
have stunned, then restrained the baddie with no harm done.  The guys he
went after generally were bad enough to require the "big guns" tactics.  I
didn't get the impression that this was normal for the police, only for
Robocop.  I thought he was for the "big jobs", that the human (that's
"fully human") cops couldn't do.

>Question: Was there ANYONE in Robocop II that would even come close to a
>*decent* human being?  Was there ANYONE who wasn't corrupt, or blood
>thirsty?

I think most of the cops at the station seemed to be "relatively normal"
decent people.  Especially that scientist who was concerned about Murphy's
suffering after he was, ahem, "disassembled" at the hands of Cain and
company.  The Mayor seemed to be honest enough.  Desperate, but honest.  I
don't think he was very bright, but I don't think he was out to screw
anyone.

>Question 2: Does anyone else think that a lot of the gore could have been
>*hinted at*, rather than explicitly shown, for more effect?  As one
>example, when they took Cain's brain out, did they have to SHOW his skull
>pieces, or could they just have shown that lady's (can't remember her
>name) reaction?

I thought they showed considerable restraint in this movie.  True, there
was gore that COULD have been hinted at, but a lot was hinted at without
being shown.  I remember the first movie, Murphy and some of the Bad Guys
were shot up and you saw pieces of flesh flying.  Body parts everywhere.
We saw Cain's brain (and his head without it from the POV of the brain in
the tank), and some violence, but not as graphic as I thought it could have
been.

Debbie Brown
cci632!jloda!deb
deb%jloda@cci632 
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Date: 24 Jun 90 20:38:37 GMT
From: dan@yoyodyne.mit.edu (Dan Parmenter)
Subject: Re: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin) writes:
>Having said that, I must add that, as someone who has attended both SF
>conventions and other kinds, SF fandom seems to have a disproportionate
>share of rude and maladjusted people. I don't attend cons anymore,
>primarily because of the fans, not because of the writers. Like the
>writers Ellison quotes, I can add my many qualifiers: some of the nicest
>people I know are fans, I've had lots of good times with fans, etc.

I'd say that it's about on a par with the real world, in the dorks/cool
people ratio.  One of the things that irritates me about fandom is the
prevailing "us vs. them" attitude therein.  For example, one of the most
popular activities for neos at cons is the delightful (*sarcasm*) pastime
of "freak the mundanes", also known as "annoy the hotel" or "reinforce
popular stereotype about fans-as-weirdos".

One of the reasons I attend fewer cons now was coming to the stunning
realization that there were cool people who didn't go to cons.

>>If fans are so weird, where are our Mark David Chapmans?
>
>Ever hear of a fellow named Charles Manson? He's probably the most
>famous fan of Heinlein's STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND.

Cheap shot.  Manson was a reader, and was not to my knowledge, a part of
organized fandom.  SiaSL has always been a popular book even beyond the
narrow world of fandom, favored by hippies, beatniks, anarchists and
bohemians of all stripes.

>In any case, Ellison documented his examples of pro victimization, to
>which he may be understandably more sensitive. Ellison, it should be
>remembered, began as a fan himself but, it's hard to imagine the kind of
>nastiness he documents occurring in the '50s.

In the various introductions to DANGEROUS VISIONS, Isaac Asimov and Ellison
trade versions of a story where Ellison managed to insult Asimov, this
during the days when Ellison was a fan.  Not TOO vicious really, but worth
mentioning.

>>If all pros are such nice people, why do SOME pros treat concoms so
>>shabbily? I've seen pros make truly unreasonable demands, and behave
>>almost as badly as the fans Harlan excoriated at such length.
>
>Ellison didn't say all pros are nice people. (And it's a good thing he
>didn't!) But his essay wasn't about the nastiness of pros in any case.
>I'm reminded of the people who say things like "Why write about political
>repression in Vietnam when there's repression right here at home?"  The
>answer, of course, is that such repression is not the subject of the
>article in question.

I believe the operative phrase is "The pot calling the kettle black".
Indeed, a counter-article seems in order.  Asimov (once again) is legendary
for his lechery.  Ellison's treated some people pretty shabbily.

One of the nice things about BIMBOS OF THE DEATH SUN was that it did not
overlook pros in its savaging of the world of organized fandom.  Anyone
down on fandom should read it.

>There is no doubt in my mind that Ellison is correct in believing there's
>a nasty subset of people that's disproportionately represented in fandom,
>and I think I know why. Visionary literature and escapist tripe have this
>much in common: each has a special appeal to outsiders, to people who feel
>alienated because of their interests, personalities, talents, or
>intelligence. The same things that make such people interested in SF and
>fantasy often have also resulted in social maladjustment of various kinds.
>Sometimes it's just poor grace, sometimes it's obnoxiousness, and
>sometimes it's genuine sociopathy. These factors, singly or in
>combination, lead to the kind of behavior Ellison "excoriates" in his
>essay.

The bottom line is that fandom really IS like a family.  And families are
not always perfect.  There's always some crazy uncle who makes family
gatherings turn out miserably, or somebody's brother-in-law that shows off
surgical scars during Thanksgiving dinners.  However, we must not throw out
the baby with the bathwater.  Some of the things that go on at all levels
in fandom annoy the hell out of me, and not just fans' behavior towards
pros.  I could write a book.  I've always had an interest in fannish
history, and some of the things I've uncovered shock and frighten me, even
among the very elite of fandom itself (which ought to be above such
things).  Some of these things I've observed myself, some I've gleaned from
conversations with oldtimers.  Some of it is fannish lore.

Of course, there ARE those cheesecake photos of a thirteen year old
daughter of a prominent NY fan, that were advertised in the back of old
monster magazines.

:-)

------------------------------

Date: 24 Jun 90 23:17:56 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (That's MR. Idiot to you)
Subject: Re: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

dan@yoyodyne.mit.edu (Dan Parmenter) writes:
>>Ever hear of a fellow named Charles Manson? He's probably the most famous
>>fan of Heinlein's STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND.
>
>Cheap shot.  Manson was a reader, and was not to my knowledge, a part of
>organized fandom.

Actually, it's not even true. According to Ginny Heinlein, they sent a
private detective down to check into this and they found that Manson had
never read the book in fact, he is essentially illiterate. This seems to be
a piece of folklore that spontaneously generated in an article in the S.F.
Chronicle during the trial. There's no factual basis for it other than that
article. (Reference: Locus sometime in the last two years. You can check it
out for yourself if you want.)

Besides, Dan is right. If Manson had listened to opera, would that make all
opera fans suspect?

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 16:40:22 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (That's MR. Idiot to you)
Subject: Re: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

lmann@jjmhome.UUCP (Laurie Mann) writes:
>but I thought Harlan raised some issues that should be dealt with.

I agree. On the other hand, I'm not sure we agree on things that need to be
dealt with. Harlan's brought up problems that have happened. There are
idiots, twits and nasty people in fandom just like in real life.

This crap happens. Not just to Harlan, but to lots of folks, professional
and fannish. You don't make it go away by talking about all the great stuff
that fans also do, that's a separate issue. You also don't make it go away
by killing the messenger.

You make it go away by acknowledging that fandom is both good and bad, by
encouraging the good and by discouraging the bad. Fandom's attitude,
unfortunately, tends to be to try to either rationalize the bad parts ("it
happens elsewhere", true but irrelevant) or to ignore it.

Rather than respond to Harlan, take it as a challenge to deal with the
issues; there are fans out there who are, if not actively hostile to
people, socially maladjusted enough to cause problems that give all fandom
a bad name. You don't fix that name by pretending the problems don't exist.
You fix it by trying to resolve the problems.

>My bias is that I've been in fandom for 15 years.

Depending on how you define 'being in fandom" I've been around for up to
12.  In mainline fandom, probably four or five. Perhaps being on the other
coast from Laurie makes a difference. I grew up in Harlan Ellison territory
and went to cons where I saw Harlan savaged (in absentia). We're not
talking 'the fun poking of" or "the pricking of the ego", we're talking
hard-line abuse, with two or three people in a con suite saying amazingly
nasty and outlandish things to rooms of laughter.

I've seen the same thing happen to others. I think we all have, if we stop
and think about it.

>While I don't believe in the "fandom as family" line that some fans
>believe in,

I do. But as Teresa Nielsen Hayden pointed out, families always have Uncle
Otto, who gets drunk and barfs at the family reunion, and Cousin Smiley,
who doesn't shower, and...

>1.  The notion that only SF fans behave in this bizarre manner.
>2.  The notion that only SF writers are victims.

I don't think that was Harlan's position. Harlan was talking about what
goes on in fandom. You don't talk about what goes on in fandom by
discussing problems in El Salvador. You stick to the subject.

This stuff occasionally goes on in real life. Ask any movie star or public
figure. But Harlan's point is still valid: it DOES happen in fandom. It
happens more often in fandom than it does in real life. And fandom not only
does it, but some sections of fandom think it's both appropriate and fun.
And encourage it.

All of which are true.

>3.  The notion that all SF pros are nice people.

No, Harlan didn't say that. Harlan built his case by showing that,
irregardless of what happens to him, this same kind of problem happens to
all sorts of people, especially (or at least including) the kind of
people we all define as 'nice people'.

That's a big difference from "all pros are good" (which is crap) and "all
fans are bad" (which is also crap). What Harlan was really saying was "bad
things happen to good people in fandom" (which is true).

>4.  The notion that fandom has no redeeming aspects at all.

For Harlan, that's very true. Enough has happened to him that he no longer
has a place for fandom. All the good stuff in fandom is useless if you've
been made unwelcome enough that you can't take advantage of it.

>If fans are so weird, where are our Mark David Chapmans?

You don't think felony theft and child abuse are bad enough? We need murder
as well before we admit there are problems in fandom?

>If fans only are "out to get" pros, why have the real victims over the
>years been hotels and con committees?

A non-issue. That hotels and concoms have been victimized is immaterial.
It's not a case of hotels OR pros being vicitimized. Both have.

>If all pros are such nice people, why do SOME pros treat concoms so
>shabbily? I've seen pros make truly unreasonable demands, and behave
>almost as badly as the fans Harlan excoriated at such length.

True? Again, a non-issue. Pros are part of real life. there are idiot pros
as well.

Laurie, these arguments don't wash. First you try to define Harlan's essay
as saying that this is the ONLY problem in fandom and then you try to make
it go away by proving that other problems exist. That's a false argument.
Harlan was talking about a specific problem in fandom, not the only problem
in fandom, so claiming that it's not really the only problem is
meaningless.

>Actually, I guess my basic gripe against Ellison's article was that he
>spent many, many pages accentuating all the negative aspects of fandom,
>particularly how they relate to the bad behavior of a small percentage of
>fans.  He even admitted this fact a few times.  But it got lost in a flood
>of some truly awful stories.

Please don't take this as a flame, Laurie, but it seems to me that one of
the favorite things to do on the net (and in fandom) is to take a problem
and then argue points of parliamentary trivia around it until something
else comes up. None of your arguments against Harlan's essay are really
arguments against it, they're just pointers to other problems that Harlan
didn't talk about. Truth is, that fandom, like real life, has problems.
Harlan dealt with one of them. Telling me that he didn't talk about all
these other problems doesn't invalidate his comments at all.

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com
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Date: 25 Jun 90 16:47:04 GMT
From: chuq@apple.com (That's MR. Idiot to you)
Subject: Re: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

lmann@jjmhome.UUCP (Laurie Mann) writes:
>While fandom has more than its share of weird people, I don't think it
>deserved the level of abuse Harlan heaped on it.

Do you think, on the other hand, that Harlan deserved the abuse that fandom
has heaped upon him? Do you think all the other writers he discussed
deserved it?

More importantly, after that much abuse, can you blame him for being a bit
bitter about it? The point is this: Harlan really would LIKE to be part of
fandom still. If he didn't, he'd do what a lot of other pros (David
Gerrold, for instance) have done: get out and shut up. But Harlan keeps
fighting the idiots. I think he really wants to be a part of fandom still,
but has been made so unwelcome by the twits that he can't let his defenses
down any more.  How'd you like to get kicked out of your social structure
by the few and the weird?

Chuq Von Rospach
chuq@apple.com

------------------------------

Date: 25 Jun 90 16:38:59 GMT
From: mnemonic@walt.cc.utexas.edu (Mike Godwin)
Subject: Re: Comments on Harlan Ellison's Article in IASFM

lmann@jjmhome.UUCP (Laurie Mann) writes:
>No, he never said any of those things specifically, but the way he built
>his case certainly makes you feel he believes those things.

It's probably fairest to hold Ellison to account only for those things he
said more or less explicitly. He doesn't seem to have written anything that
approaches the "All fans are X" and "All pros are Y" generalizations you
attribute to him in your original posting.

>The basic thrust of his article was fans who've done awful things to pros.
>As a pro, Harlan seems to have absolute blinders on.

Well, I don't think Ellison's failure to deal with pro nastiness in his
essay amounts to "absolute blinders", the subject of his essay was what he
chose for it to be. For an essay about fandom to focus on writers doesn't
make a heck of lot of sense to me.

Moreover, it's hard to imagine writers choosing, say, to throw cups of warm
vomit on fans.

>When I see an essay, I like to see some balance.  I know that's
>unrealistic given some writers.  Here and there, some of the writers
>who've had people be rude to them have deserved it But a pro is going to
>be the last person to say "Well, gee, maybe I was a little overbearing to
>the kid, and maybe that's why he was so rude."

Is this really true, Laurie? Ellison gives accounts of writers who DO
confess their shortcomings - Longyear talks about his alcoholism, Haldeman
confesses that he "screws up" his science now and then, Hawke confesses
that he's slept with fans at cons.

(Haldeman also says that "Charlie Manson was a science fiction fan," but we
now know he was mistaken on that score. Thanks, Chuq.)

>> It's because fans can (and often do) represent some very fine things in
>> the human spirit that it's so distressing that a sizable percentage act
>> so awfully.
>
>I saw no evidence that that attitude in the IASFM essay.  Given Harlan's
>on and off attention to fandom, it's possible he believes that, but you'd
>never believe that given what he said in that essay.  Please quote
>something here, what did I miss??

From page 62 if IASFM's August 1990 issue (the fourth page of Ellison's
essay):

   Let me repeat: there are many wonderful fans. Kindness, courtesy and
   self-sacrifice are as frequent, as common, among fans as flowers in the
   spring. In more than thirty years of linkage with sf and its fandom, I
   have made friends whose decency and support have made life infinitely
   more tenable. Casual generosities and life-saving assistance have ever
   been available to me, not only from those I know well, but through the
   good offices of readers I've never met, random acquaintances at
   conventions, passersby who saw an opportunity for largesse and leaped at
   the chance to be of aid. What I say here will, please note, exclude all
   the Good Guys. They know who they are. I'll say it a third time, and
   hope the message gets through: I speak here not of *all* fans.

(Of course, the message apparently did not get through, since your original
posting, Laurie, asks why Ellison believes some pretty bad things about
fans generally.)

>I think this notion has some merit.  But I think you're falling into the
>"SF fans are special" attitude.

I hope not. I'd hate to think that fans were special in this particular
way. I do think that SF has a special appeal to a certain class of
alienated people, however.

>Harlan made a point of saying even HE recognized he wasn't talking about
>all fans.  But I firmly believe that fandom is not the waste (for writers
>OR fans) that Harlan says it is.

Except, given the nicer things he said about fans, can he really be said to
have classified fandom as a "waste"?

Mike Godwin
UT Law School
(512) 346-4190             
mnemonic@ccwf.cc.utexas.edu

------------------------------

End of SF-LOVERS Digest
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